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Thk  progress  of  Europeans  in  America,  from  the  discovery  of  that  hemi- 
sphere by  Columbus  in  1492^  down  to  the  present  time,  affords  the  most  interest- 
ing, as  well  as  the  most  instructive,  study  for  all  classes  of  readers.  The 
philosopher,  the  historian,  the  legislator,  the  statesman,  the  jigricidturist,  the 
manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  navigator,  the  traveller,  and  the  enthusiastic 
adventurer,  will  all  find  the  most  abundant  materials  for  study,  in  the  facts,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  ascertained,  which  have  distinguished  the  modem  nations  of 
America — from  the  date  of  their  first  settlement,  and  during  their  struggles  and 
growth,  in  maintaining  their  establishments,  until  they  became  more  powerful 
than  the  aboriginal  occupants. 

The  progress,  and  present  condition,  of  the  Spanish  and  Anglo-Saxon  colo- 
nies, which  have  achieved  their  independence,  as  organised  republics,— of  the  vast 
region  in  which  Portugal  planted  settlements,  and  which  has  become  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  hereditary  empire, — and  of  those  colonies,  which  still  remain 
subject  to  the  crowns  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  constitute  a  work  of  such 
varied  magnitude,  that,  the  mere  attempt  to  have  undertaken  it,  maybe  considered 
rash  and  presumptuous.  That  the  application  and  labour  which  has  enabled  me  to 
produce  the  work  that  I  now  submit  to  the  world,  has  been  necessarily  long 
and  severe,  will,  I  believe,  not  be  denied  me.  That  it  is  the  first  work  embracing 
so  many  subjects,  will  also  be  granted.  The  responsibility  of  undertaking  it,  I  can 
merely  justify  by  ascribing  its  origin  to  an  enthusiasm,  which  accompanied  me  in 
my  youth  to  the  British  settlements,  in  America, — ^and  which  was  first  inspired 
by  the  writings  of  Robertson,  Charlevoix,  and  Raynal — by  poring  over  Hakluyt, 
and  Purchas,  and  the  more  recent  collections  of  voyages  and  travels, — and  by  an 
ambition,  entertained  on  perusing  with  delight  the  travels  of  a  near  relative,  the 
late  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  to  the  arctic  shores,  and  afterwards  across  the 
broadest  part  of  the  continent  of  America  to  the  Pacific.  The  more  I  studied 
the  progress  of  the  European  settlements  in  America,  the  more  thoroughly  was 
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I  convinced  of  what  I  deem  an  infallible  truth,  that  the  history  op  naviga- 
tion AND  COMMERCE  IS  THE  HI8T0RY  OF  CIVILISATION.  I  admit  civilisation 
and  civil  liberty  do  not  necessarily  accompany  the  progress  of  navigation  and 
commerce :  for  there  may  exist  a  highly  refined  state  of  civilisation,  and  at  the 
same  time  extensive  commerce,  without  civil  liberty,  as  we  have  ample  proofs  of, 
in  Italy  during  the  rule  of  the  Medici,  and  in  France,  during  the  age  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  But  the  mechanical  achievements,  the  civilisation,  and  the  in- 
telligence, which  are  infallibly  the  results  of  the  intercourse  of  nations,  and  of 
the  interchange  of  commodities,  have  been  the  great  causes  and  the  palladiums  of 
civil  liberty.  This  undeniable  truth  will  be  found  evident  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  the  Anglo-American  and  the  Spanish-American  states. 

Robertson,  Raynal,  Burke,  and  others,  but  none  down  to  the  more  recent, 
and,  in  a  political,  commercial,  and  maritime  view — the  most  important,  period, 
have  written  historical  annals  of  the  progress  of  European  settlements  in  America. 
But  all  published  accounts  appeared  to  me  defective,  if  not  altogether  wanting, 
in  statistical  accounts  of  the  planting,  growth,  and  condition  of  the  several  states 
of  North  and  South  America ;  and  during  the  many  years  which  occupied  me 
in  collecting  and  arranging  the  materials  of  these  volumes,  I  was  throughout 
convinced  that  no  satisfactory  accounts,  of  the  western  hemisphere,  could  be 
executed,  unless  the  work  comprehended  the  historical,  geographical,  and  statis. 
tical  progress  of  America. 

This  was  the  groundwork  of  my  attempt  and  of  my  labour.  This  work, 
which  has  been  the  result  of  both,  I  now  humbly  submit  to  the  public  judg- 
ment. 

The  Authorities  upon  which  I  have  relied  are  generally  given  in  the  text 
of,  or  in  the  notes  to,  these  volumes.  The  historical  parts,  are,  according  to  the 
most  accredited  Spanish,  French,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  authorities, 
compared  with  records,  which  have  more  recently  been  discovered  in  Madrid, 
Venice,  Paris,  and  Mexico.  I  regret  that  the  historical  sketch,  and  the  account 
which  I  have  given  of  Mexico,  was  written,  and  printed,  before  I  saw  the  history 
of  that  conquest  by  Mr.  Prestcott,  which  will  account  for  my  not  even  alluding 
to  a  hbtory  that  must  ever  retain  the  highest  and  the  most  deserved  rank  in  the 
annals  of  America.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  me,  although  I  have  not 
had  recourse  to  so  many  authorities  as  Mr.  Prestcott  has  discovered,  that  my  brief 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  is  not  at  variance  with  his  work. 

Of  English  writers  on  Mexico  and  South  America,  Robertson  and  Southey 
have  been  consulted,  but  neither,  except  when  corroborated  by  the  ablest  Spanish 
authorities.  Among  the  other  works  to  which  I  have  referred,  are  those  written 
by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  by  Dobrizhoffer,  Charlevoix,  Herrara,  Las  Cfc^is, 
Clavigero,  Siman  de  Vasconcellos,  Pietro  Martine,  Gomara,  Lery,  Hans  Stacle, 
Bernard  Diaa,  and  De  Solis;  also,  the  letters  of  Cortez,  several  archives  iclrj- 
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tive  to  America  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Rot,  and  copies  of  records  which  were 
formerly  transmitted  from  the  French  American  settlements  to  the  Bureau  de  la 
Marine  et  des  Colonies,  at  Paris ; — the  admirable  collection  of  voyages,  in  Italian, 
byRamusiOy  printed  at  Venice; — the  most  trustworthy  parts  of  the  work  of  the 
Abbe  Raynal; — and  that  great  collection,  L'Hisioire  General  des  Voyages^  par 
TAbbc  Prevost ; — the  admirable  accounts  of  South  America,  in  the  collection  of 
voyages  by  Harris ;  and  the  quaint  writings  of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas, 

A  work,  little,  if  at  all,  known  in  England,  but  which  I  have  consulted  is, 
l/Hisioiredu  Brezil  dipuis  sa  decouverte,in  I500,jus(/u^en  1810.  ParM,  Alphonse 
de  Beauchamp:  Paris,  1815.  It  is  in  many  respects,  more  to  be  relied  on  than 
either  Robertson  or  Southey  :  not  but  that  both  the  latter  were  conscientiously 
honest,  as  historians.  The  6rst,  however,  held  untenable  opinions  respecting  the 
aborigines  of  America,  and  Southey  was  over  credulous. 

The  Geographical  Dictionary  of  America,  by  Alcedo,  in  Spanish,  has  been 
much  celebrated,  but  we  have  found  it,  generally,  a  worthless  authority,  except  to 
those  who  are  curious  about  chronological  lists  of  bishops  in  Spanish  America. 
The  notes,  or  additions  to  it,  by  Thompson  are  valuable ;  and  the  Dictionnaire 
Geograpkique  de  la  3far^t/ii>re,  published  at  Venice,  in  1738,  in  ten  folio  volumes, 
though  at  one  time  a  work  of  great  authority,  has  become  nearly  obsolete  in  its 
descriptions* 

I  collected  several  of  the  journals,  published  chiefly  at  Paris,  of  those  daring 
adventurers  the  buccaneers, — and  referred  to  them  with  little  confidence,  but  was 
astonished  at  the  remarkably  correct  descriptions  they  gave  of  the  places 
which  they  had  infested. 

The  small,  and  more  recent  work  on  the  Portuguese  colonies,  by  Da  Cunha 
de  Azerado  Coutinho,  Bishop  of  Pernambuco, — the  writings  of  modern  Bra- 
zilians,— and  of  all  the  recent  travellers  who  have  published  accounts  of  Mexico, 
Central,  and  South  America,  have  also  been  consulted.  With  respect  to  North 
America,  I  have  had  recourse  to  the  best  authorities  in  English  and  French. 
These,  with  the  records  which  I  personally  collected,  official  reports  made  to  the 
general  and  state  governments  of  the  United  States,  especially  those  presented 
annually  to  Congress,  and  those  of  the  several  expeditions  by  sea  to  the  coasts  of 
Oregon  and  California,  and, by  land,  to  both  the  latter,  and  to  Mexico, — the  official 
reports  received  from  South  America, — the  statistical  returns  which  have  been 
drawn  up  for  the  government  of  Brazil, — and  those  published  atCarracas, — the 
work  of  Juarros  on  Guatemala, — the  work  of  De  Lavaysse  on  Venezuela, — 
numerous  official  returns  relative  to  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, — several  records,  and 
consular  reports  on'  Hayti, — Mr.  Consul  Cowper*s  excellent  report  on  the  pro- 
vince of  Pernambuco,  Alagoas,  and  the  Rio  de  Francisco, — late  official 
returns  from  Rio  Janeiro  and  Para, — an  account  of  the  latter  province  and 
the   Amazon   by  a  native, — M.   de'  la  Condamine's    Voyage  and   Survey  of 
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the  River  Amazon, — ^Mr.  Belford  Wilson's  reports  on  the  Columbian  States  ; — 
the  valuable  returns  made  by  the  French  consuls,  and  printed  by  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  at  Paris,  are  the  chief  authorities  on  the  present  state  of  Soutli 
America.  Generally,  with  the  exceptions  above-stated,  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  little  infonnation  from  the  British  consuls  in  America.  They  aflTord 
nothing  from  Mexico^  or  Central  America^  worth  quoting,  and  the  consular  re- 
tumsj  from  the  United  States,  have  been  so  utterly  worthless  that,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  one  return  from  Boston,  I  have  scarcely  once  alluded  to  them.  This  want 
of  consular  information  has,  however,  been  amply  supplied  by  the  official  returns 
forwarded  to  me,  and  for  which  I  am  gratefully  indebted  to  my  friends  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Webster  and  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Upshur  have 
obligingly  sent  me  very  ample  official  returns.  These,  with  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, — various  returns  sent  me  by  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
intelligent  and  able  editor  of  the  Merchants^  Magazine^  numerous  returns 
from  Boston,  Washington,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston, 
New  Orleans,  and  the  western  states,— official  returns  of  the  state  of  New 
Tork,  sent  me  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Isaiah  Townsend,  of  Albany, — ^reports  on 
the  whale  and  other  fisheries  of  the  United  States, — Mr.  Lee's  Letters  to 
Cotton  Manufacturersj — the  reports  of  Mr.  Dallas — ^those  of  Mr.  Wa 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  numerous  reports  on  the  banks,  currency,  finances^ 
canals,  railways,  manufactures,  agriculture,  trade,  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States,  form  the  groundwork  of  all  the  statistical  information  contained  in  the 
second  volume  of  this  work.  The  article  on  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States-^see  Supplement  to  the  first  volume — by  the  late  Hon.  Judge  Upshur,  was 
forwarded  by  him  to  me,  I  believe,  on  the  morning  of  the  very  day  on  which  a 
lamentable  catastrophe  deprived  America  of  one*  of  her  most  virtuous  citizens. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  write  a  detailed  history  of  the  United  States.  My  ob- 
ject has  been  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  settlement,  population,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation,—-the  causes  of  colonial  discontent, — the  independence, — and  the  present 
physical,  moral,  social,  and  political  condition  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  re- 
public. Its  history  has  been  partially  written  by  many  authors.  It  has  been 
admirably  commenced,  and  will  be  completed  throughout,  with  great  care  and 
ability  by  an  historian  worthy  of  the  subject,  my  friend,  Mr.  Bancroft,  now  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  in  Great  Britain. 

In  the  second  volume  will  be  found  a  criticism  on  Mr.  Upshur's  Review  of 
the  ''Constitution  of  the  United  States,^'  by  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Spencer,  one  of  the 
ablest  jurists  in  the  state  of  New  York, — and,  although  it  is  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  controvert  altogether  Mr.  Upshur's  condusions,  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  those  great  men,  who  framed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  considered  its  principles,  and  its  spirit,  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  judgment  recorded  by  Mr.  Spencer  upon  thit  extracrdinary  code: 
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a  oonstitutioriy  probably  the  nearest  to  perfection,  which  the  conception,  forecast, 
and  judgment  of  the  human  intellect  is  capable  of  producing,  for  the  union, 
peace,  and  liberty  of  mankind.  To  say  that  it  is  perfect,  it  would  first  be  ne- 
c^sary  to  prove  that  human  nature  has  attained  perfection.  That  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  to  be  an  ever-enduring  code,  which  shall  bind  in 
harmony  that  vast  region,  is  more  than  we  can  hope  to  anticipate,  however 
anxiously  we  may  desire,  that  it  may  continue,  in  peaceful  integrity,  to  be  the 
sacred  palladium  of  federal  liberty,  order,  and  power. 

Without  entering  into  these  historically  minute  details,  which  would  extend 
this  work  to  many  additional  volumes,  my  great  object  has  been  to  exhibit  clearly 
to  the  world  the  progress  of  all  America  since  the  discovery,  by  Columbus,  in 
1492. 

In  tracing  this  progress,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  astonishingly 
rapid  and  briUiant  subjugation  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  new 
world,  during  the  first  century  after  its  discovery.  He  will  also  remark  that  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  England  and  France  failed  for  the  first  110  years ;  and, 
that,  after  the  first  huts  were  erected  by  the  French  in  Acadia  and  Canada,  in  the 
year  1605,  how  painfully  slow  and  unprofitable  was  the  progress  of  France  in  all 
her  stru^les  to  colonise  America. 

The  early  attempts  of  England  were  still  more  disastrous ;  and  even  when  a 
permanent  settlement  was  finally,  in  1607,  established  in  Virginia,  and,  in  1620, 
in  New  England,  the  progress  of  English  colonisation  was  at  last  only  success- 
ful by  the  most  enduring  perseverance  and  industry;  and,  by  the  adventurers 
suffering  the  most  incredible  privations.  But,  although  the  progress  of  the 
Anglo-American  colonies  was  for  some  time  slow,  and  unattended  with  brilliant 
military  exploits,  its  establishment  was  founded  on  civil  liberty  and  on  religious 
fireedom,  and  on  intelligent  and  practical  principles  of  government.  The  structure 
which,  consequently,  arose  on  this  solid  groundwork  became  durable  and  power- 
ful. In  the  year  17^9,  no  one  speaking  the  English  language  owned  an  acre 
of  land^  in  any  of  the  countries  within  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence, 
nor  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Lakes,  nor  in  Florida,  Mississippi,  nor  in  any  of 
the  regions  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  In  all  the  territories,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, — ^from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  power 
of  France  has  vanished.  In  all  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  part  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  those  who  speak  the  Spanish  tongue  cease  to  possess 
the  soil,  or  to  rule  the  people.  A  race,  speaking  the  English  language,  have  ad- 
vanced over,  and  subdued,  the  most  wilderness  regions  by  an  indomitable 
spirit  of  progress ;  which  would  seem  to  gain  strength  as  it  grows.  Whether 
the  Anglo-Saxon  power  shall  continue  to  be  wielded  by  two  governments,  as 
at  present, — ^the  British  and  the  great  Anglo-American  republic; — or,  whether, 
as  is  most  probable,  it  will  hereafter  separate  into  many ;— -yet,  the  people  speak- 
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ing,  and  reading, — and  legislating,  and  governing  in  the  use  of,  the  English 
language,  appear  to  have  a  destiny  in  the  progress  of  the  future;  as  they  ha?e 
hady  in  that  of  the  past,  which  neither  policy,  nor  diplomacy,  can  prevent,-^ 
which  circumstances  will  as  surely  accelerate,  as  physical  elements  move  the 
great  bodies  which  revolve  in  the  heavens,  until  that  progress  shall  present  to 
future  generations  in  each  region  of  North  and  South  America,  its  natural  and 
certain  effect.  That  effect  will  inevitably  be,  that  the  legislation  and  the  literature 
will  be  written,  the  debates  spoken,  the  arts  and  sciences  expounded,  and  the 
conversation  between  man  and  man  be  expressed,  in  the  English  language. 
We  may  safely  hazard  this  forecast  of  the  future,  by  a  rational  examination  of 
the  past. 

Contemplating  this,  to  me,  inevitable  destiny  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  progress,  I 
have  examined  the  past,  and  the  present,  of  America,  completely  divested  of 
political  bias,  and  apart  from  the  prejudices  of  education,  language,  or  country. 
I  have  deliberately  considered  the  history,  the  sequences,  and  consequences,  of 
eventful  facts.  All  my  researches  prove  the  undeniable  fact — that  the  history  of 
commerce  is  the  history  of  civilbation.  The  records,  from  the  earliest  periods, 
of  the  intercourse  and  of  the  interchange  of  commodities — ^first  between  families 
and  tribes, — afterwards  between  the  nations  of  the  earth,  fully  demonstrate— that 
those  people  become  the  most  powerful,  and  intelligent,  who  are  impelled  for- 
ward, the  most,  by  the  spirit  of  industry,  invention,  production,  navigation, 
and  trade, — the  necessary  elements  of  commerce  and  its  progress. 

When  the  vice-royalties  of  Spain,  in  America,  revolted  against  the  crown, 
they  engaged  in  their  cause,  in  Uke  manner,  as  every  people  struggling  for  liberty 
have,  and  ever  will,  the  most  ardent  hopes,  and  the  most  generous  sympathies,  of  the 
intelligent,  the  virtuous,  and  the  liberal  minds  of  Europe,  and  of  Anglo-Saxon 
America. 

They  beheld  the  Spanish  colonists  as  determined  to  rival  the  bold  and  suc- 
cessful resistance  of  the  British  Americans  to  a  domination,  which,  though  often 
severe  and  unjust,  was  paternal,  when  compared  to  the  royal  absolutism,  and 
the  hierarchical  bondage  of  the  crown  and  church  of  Spain,  which  smothered 
both  civil  liberty  and  religious  freedom. 

The  world,  however,  knew  not  the  political,  the  social,  the  moral,  or  the  edu- 
cational condition  of  the  people  who  inhabited  Spanish  America.  Europe,  and 
especially  England  and  France,  and  Holland,  beheld  the  progress  of  the  revolu- 
tions in  South  and  Central  America  and  in  Mexico,  as  glorious  efforts,  which 
would  release  them  from  the  tyranny  of  Spanish  kings,  and  a  popish  church,  and 
which  would  bring  forth  new,  independent,  and  free,  nations.  It  was  hoped  and 
believed,  that  if  once  independent  of  the  domination  of  Ferdinand,  and  if  their 
new,  free,  governments  were  recognised  by  England,  France,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States,  the  Spanish  American  Republics,  animated  by  the  progress,  and 
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instructed  by  the  example,  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  Republic,  would  have  ad- 
Yaiiced  steadily  along  with  the  march  of  civilisation,  in  civil  liberty,  and  religious 
freedom, — in  the  useful  education  of  the  people,  in  bringing  forth,  profitably, 
the  great  agricultural,  mineral,  forest,  and  commercial  resources  of  their  vast 
and  fertile  territories. 

But  the  inhabitants  of  free  countries  had  not  studied — in  truth,  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  know — the  condition,  morally  and  physically,  of  the  Spanish 
race  in  the  colonies.  Hence  has  arisen  the  disappointment  which  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  republics  of  Mexico  and  South  America ; 
and,  had  he  lived,  no  man  would  have  been  more  thoroughly  mortified  at  the 
present  condition,  and  the  deplorable  prospects  of  those  states,  than  George 
Canning,  the  British  minister,  who  first  announced  that  England  had  acknow- 
ledged, and  added,  more  free  and  independent  notions,  to  the  constitutional  states 
of  the  world. 

In  our  examination  of  the  progress  of  the  revolutions  in  Spanish  America,  we 
have  discovered  no  formidable  impediment  to  the  final  success  of  those  revolts 
against  the  crown  and  domination  of  Spain.  But  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  in  the 
history  of  a  people  once  so  formidable,  that  there  is  not  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
year  1846-7,  any  portion  of  the  known  world  where  the  Spanish  language  is  spoken, 
in  which  there  is  either  civil  liberty  or  religious  freedom, — in  which  there  is  not 
the  spirit  of  anarchy, — and,  in  which  there  is  confidence,  or  security,  in  the  go- 
vernment. 

Chile  forms  in  some  respects  an  exception,  but  disturbance  has  been  so 
frequent,  that  the  world  has  not  confidence  in  the  security  even  of  this  state. 
VsNBzuBLA  has  been  for  some  time  in  comparative  tranquillity,  but  order  and 
peace  have  been  too  often  interrupted  for  us  to  consider  that  state  as  secure  in  its 
future  prospects.  All  the  Argentine  states  have  long  been,  and  are  still,  involved 
amidst  the  most  barbarous  civil  war  or  anarchy.  Paraguay  may  still  be  considered 
as  a  partial  exception.  The  Peruvian  states  and  New  Granada  have  been 
long  in  anarchy  or  at  war.  The  annals  of  Central  America  recapitulate  only  civil 
war,  and  massacre, — and,  for  some  years,  an  uneducated  man  of  aboriginal  race, 
named  Herara,  has  domineered  in  Guatemala.  The  condition  of  Mexico  is  hopeless. 
This  will  appear  fully  detailed  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work.  Ignorance, — the  bigotry  of  the  priesthood, — the  tenacity  with  which  the 
race  speaking  the  Spanish  language  inherit  all  the  vices  and  forget  most  of  the 
virtues  of  their  ancestors, — the  retention,  too  generally  in  practice,  of  the  vicious 
fiscal  and  commercial  regulations  of  old  Spain, — the  absolute  decrease  or  the 
scarcely  perceptible  increase  of  the  population, — the  want  of  enterprise, — the 
prevalence  of  indolence,  and  of  slovenly  agriculture, — the  absence  of  commercial 
habits,  are  far  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the  powerless  condition  of  the 
Spanish  American  republics.     It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  that  the  Spanish  republics 
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are  id  an  infinitely  less  prosperous  condition  than  the  slave-holding  colonies  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico :  not  that  we  consider  the  peace  of  Cuba  as  likely  to  be 
permanent^  for  we  believe,  that  if  the  slave-trade  is  not  efTectually  abolished, 
that  Cuba  is  destined  to  share  the  fate  of  Hayti.  The  condition  of  the  latter 
republic  we  have  also  included  in  this  work. 

The  extraordinary  power,  wealth,  and  prosperity  of  Anglo-America,  are  owing 
to  far  different  causes ;  to  a  population  which  has  increased  in  numbers  with 
unexampled  prosperity, — possessing  abundant  employment,  and  an  untiring 
energy,  industry,  and  self-reliance,  animated  at  all  times  by  a  sleepless  commer- 
cial and  maritime  spirit — with  extraordinary  intelligence,  as  to  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  active  affairs  of  the  world, — and  a  fearless  perseverance  in  search  of 
adventure,  coupled  with  the  passion  for  gain :  all  these  are  maintained  by  that 
feeling  of  independent  action,  which  civil  liberty  and  religious  freedom  inspire. 
Whatever  may  be  the  imperfections  of  humanity,  and  especially  that  of  slavery 
in  the  southern  states,  which  we  may  not  approve  of  in  the  Anglo-Americans, 
the  destiny  of  their  progress  will,  in  the  western  world,  however  they  may  here- 
after be  divided  into  governments,  be  indomitable  in  its  advancement. 

The  reader  will  find  in  these  volumes  sketches  of  the  colonial  policy  of 
European  nations  in  America.  The  barbarising  colonial  policy  of  Spain, — the 
blind  colonial  policy  of  Portugal, — and  the  delusive  colonial  policy  of  France, 
are  all  examined.  The  latter  is,  however,  like  many  other  fallacies,  eulogised  by 
Burke,  but  he  understood  it  not,  and  was  merely  dazzled  by  the  mechanism  of 
its  centralisation  in  a  bureau  at  Paris. 

As  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  of  America,  I  have  concluded  the 
second  volume  with  an  essay  on  the  commercial  and  fiscal  legislation  of  England 
and  the  United  States. 
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BOOK  I. 
CHAPTER    I. 

EPOCH    OF    DISCOVERY. 

Thi  history  of  the  world  does  not  afford  an  epoch  more  important  to  mankind  than 
the  discoYery  of  America*  by  Columbus,  in  1492.  It  formed,  as  is  well  known,  an  era 
tiitt  gave  a  new,  and  more  adventurous,  direction  to  the  ambition  of  European  nations ; 
•ad,  while  the  consequent  passion  of  enterprise  sent  bold  spirits  to  the  vast  regions  of  the 
newlj-foimd  world, — and,  simultaneously,  by  an  almost  equally  great  discovery,— -that  of 
ttiling  round  Africa,  to  the  eastern  Indies, — fresh  explorations  enriched  the  sciences, — 
u>d,  from  that  period,  geography,  astronomy,  and  navigation,  became  more  practically. 
And  more  usefully,  known. 

The  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century — the  epoch  preceding  the  discovery  of  Uie 
^mtan  world,  and  the  first  voyage,  accomplished  by  sea,  to  the  oriental  Indies — may 
well  be  considered  the  great  advent  of  European  regeneration.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  people,  and  the  intellect,  of  Europe  manifested  a  decided  reaction  from  a  state 
of  degradation,  below  which  mankind  could  not  have  been  brutalised,  either  by  eccle- 
•w«tical  terror,  or  baronial  tyranny.  Charles  VII.,  and  Louis  XI.,  were  among 
^  first  princes,  who  exercised  their  authority,  in  humbling  the  power,  and  check- 
log  the  licentiousness,  of  the  barons.  The  church,  in  the  assumption  of  universal, 
toporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  power,  had  long  disregarded,  both  in  practice  and  in  precept, 
the  simple  and  beautiful  doctrines  of  primitive  Christianity  ;  and  imposed,  instead,  over 
the  haman  mind,  a  most  darkening  absolutism,  and  a  most  passive  obedience.  It  was 
the  glaring  wickedness  of  the  papal  exactions  that  brought  forth  Luther— it  was  the 
vices  of  the  clergy  that  rendered  inevitable  a  Reformation,  which,  even  in  that  great 
difision  of  the  Christian  world  that  did  not  abandon  its  doctrines,  nor,  change  its  cere- 
monies, tended  greatly  to  purify  the  Romish  church,  itself,  of  its  disgusting  immoralities  ; 
and,  finally,  to  render  ito  ecclesiastics,  in  moral  character,  as  they  were  afterwards 
known  to  be,  and  are  now  found  to  be,  among  the  most  exemplary  of  pastors. 

*  This  false  name  should  be  suppressed,  and  that  of  Columbia  ought,  in  truth  and  justice,  to 
be  adopted  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind. 
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But  amidst  all  the  barbarous  turmoils  of  Europe,  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  we  find  that  it  was  the  fisheries,  the  navigation,  and  the  trade  which 
had  struggled  through  the  middle  ages,  that  originated  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  intel- 
ligence which  has  civilised  Europe — that  is  civilising,  and  will  civilise,  the  whole  world. 
It  was  to  enjoy  freedom  that  the  fishermen  who  founded  Venice  fled  from  the  northern 
barbarians,  to  sterile,  sandy,  or  marshy  islands  in  the  Adriatic ;  that  the  fishermen  and 
traders  of  the  Low  Countries  founded,  in  a  country  of  difficult  access,  and  without 
minerals  or  building  materials,  the  navigation,  fleets,  and  commerce  of  Holland.  The 
safety  and  extension  of  maritime  voyages,  and  trading  intercourse,  created  that  Hanseatic 
league,  which  destroyed  the  pirates  who  ravaged  the  Atlantic  coasts  and  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  The  Florentine  merchant-princes  were  the  first  to  revive  the  arts,  and  learningy 
in  Italy.  The  discovery  of  the  powers  of  the  magnet  was  successfully  applied  to  naviga- 
tion ;  and  by  this  wonderful  and  certain  guide,  in  traversing  the  ocean  with  confidence, 
the  Venetians,  Genoese,  Florentines,  and  Pisans,  were  emboldened  to  extend  their  voyages 
to  unusual  distances,  and  to  send  trading  adventurers  to  the  ports  of  western  Europe. 
The  Portuguese  became  also,  in  consequence,  a  maritime  power.  England,  from  her 
position,  her  wants,  and  her  products,  and  in  consequence  of  the  descents  of  the  North- 
men, began  to  share  early  in  navigation  and  trade;  but  the  bloody  contests  for  sovereign 
power — the  wars  with  Scotland — the  wars  and  the  turbulence  of  government,  in  Ireland 
— and  the  ignorance,  or  the  sel6shness,  of  the  British  sovereigns  and  barons,  until  after 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  retarded  that  progress  of  maritime  discovery  and  power,  and  of 
commercial  enterprise,  which  has  advanced  with  a  greater  rapidity,  since  that  period, 
than  can  elsewhere  be  found  in  the  records  of  history. 

France  is  considered  to  have  become  a  maritime  power  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Charlemagne ;  and  the  ships  of  that  prince  are  said  to  have  defeated  the  Saracens  in  a 
sea-6ght  ofi*  Genoa.  The  author  of  the  Orbis  Maritimus,  says,  Charles  Martel  van- 
quished the  ships  of  the  Prisons,  in  528. 

A  most  remarkable  coincidence  of  events  distinguishes  the  period  which  followed  the 
application  of  the  magnet  to  the  mariner*s  compass,  and  the  age  which,  immediately, 
commenced  after  the  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  East  Indies  by  sea.  During  this 
epoch  gunpowder  and  the  art  of  printing  were  both  invented  ;  ancient  learning,  the  arts 
and  sciences,  were  revived ;  a  powerful  and  successful  resistance  to  the  papal  authority 
was  declared ;  and  the  balance  of  power,  among  princes,  became  a  leading  policy  in  Europe. 

To  Portugal,  and  to  her  sovereign.  King  John  L,  is  due  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
nation,  and  prince,  in  Europe,  to  undertake  great  discoveries.  Some  adventurers  from 
Spain  fell  in,  previously,  with  the  Canaries ;  but  this  discovery  was  not  considered  a 
national  enterprise;  although  the  Pope,  in  his  assumed  divine  right  to  all  the  countries  of 
the  world,  granted,  in  perpetuity,  these  Fortunate  Islands,  as  they  were  called,  with  their 
infidel  inhabitants,  as  slaves  to  Louis  de  la  Cerda,  of  the  royal  family  of  Castile,  who 
transferred  them  afterwards  to  a  Norman  baron. 

In  the  year  1412,  John  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  commenced  those  voyages  along  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  directed  by  his  son  Prince  Henry,  which,  in  1419,  discovered  Madeira, 
and  in  1433,  extended  so  far  south  as  to  double  Cape  Boyador,  and  to  enter  the 
dreaded  Torrid  Zone.     Before  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  in  1463,  the  Azores,  and 
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Cape  de  Verd  Islands^  were  discorered  by  the  Portuguese.  From  this  period,  until  the 
iceetsion  of  John  II.,  the  nephew  of  Prince  Henry,  in  1481,  the  spirit  of  maritime  dis- 
eorery  languished,  in  Portugal,  although  a  trade,  with  the  previously-found  countries 
wtsctrriedon  without  interruption.  In  1484,  John  II.  fitled  out  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
declared  himself  the  patron  of  navigation  and  discovery.  It  was  in  his  service,  that 
Colombus  completed  that  knowledge,  and  acquired  that  distinction,  which  prepared  him 
pt  engaging  in  the  voyages  that  render  his  name  immortal.*  The  Portuguese,  after 
adnncing  south,  and  forming  establishments  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  reached  the 
Cape  of  Grood  Hope ;  and  a  voyage  round  it  was  accomplished  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  in 
the  year  1417,  five  years  after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus. 

The  mind  of  this  extraordinary  man  had,  from  an  early  period,  been  occupied  in  pre- 
paring the  design  of  the  sublime  enterprise  that  was  destined  to  extend  the  limits,  to 
wiiich  ignorance,  and  superstition  had  confined  the  boundaries  of  the  earth.  He,  as  a 
dotiful  citizen,  made  his  first  proposal,  to  sail  westward  to  the  Indies,  to  Genoa.  His  offer 
wu  rejected,  as  that  of  a  visionary  adventurer.  He  felt  the  consolation  arising  from 
luiTmg  discharged  a  patriotic  obligation,  but  was  mortified,  but  not  disheartened,  that  his 
native  country,  should  have  derided  a  project,  which  he  foresaw  would  extend  fame  to 
the  nation,  under  whose  auspices  it  should  be  undertaken. 

He  was  received  favourably  by  John  II.  of  Portugal,  where  the  intelligence,  and 
nantical  skill,  and  boldness  of  Columbus  were  well  known,  and  where  he  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Perestrello,  the  discoverer  of  Madeira.  But  Ortis,  the  bishop  of  Ceuta, 
not  only  thwarted  his  views,  and  derided  them  as  chimerical,  but  meanly  attempted  to 
deprive  him  of  the  honour,  by  sending  in  the  direction  proposed  by  Columbus,  a  vessel 
under  a  Portuguese  pilot,  in  order  to  attempt  and  secure  the  glory  of  the  discovery.  The 
pilot  had  neither  the  genius  nor  the  fortitude  which  are  necessary  to  accomplish  bold 
enterprises.     He  consequently  failed  in  the  treacherous  attempt. 

Columbus  applied  soon  afterwards  to  the  government  of  France.  But  neither  the 
prince  nor  the  people  had,  at  that  period,  been  animated  by  the  spirit  of  maritime  dis- 
covery. The  chivalrous  and  generous  Francis  I.  had  not  ascended  the  throne;  and,  it  was 
destined  that  the  most  brilliant  project,  ever  made,  was  rejected : — a  project  which 
finally  succeeded  under  the  patronage  of  a  royal  family,  which  became,  in  consequence, 
the  most  powerful  rival  that  ever  mortified  the  predecessors  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.f 

Columbus  then  sent  his  brother,  Bartholomew,  to  the  court  of  Henry  VII.  of  England. 
I^t  distrustful  prince,  after  one  bold  and  successful  attempt  to  obtain  the  crown,  never 
encouraged  great,  if,  in  his  mind,  the  least  hazardous  or  doubtful,  enterprises.  He,  how- 
ler, by  slight,  but  not  conclusive,  promises,  detained  Bartholomew  in  England  for  six 
years;  and  the  latter  finally  arranged  with  the  king  for  the  employment  of  his  brother 
Christopher  in  the  proposed  voyage  of  discovery.} 

*  Columbus,  previously  to  his  serving  in  the  navy  of  Portugal,  was  bred  to  the  sea  in  the 
Mediteranean.      He  liad  also  sailed  as  far  north  as  Iceland,  and  within  the  Arctic  circle. 

t  This  offer  to  France  is  stated  by  Burke  in  his  account  of  the  European  Settlements  in 
America.     Robertson  does  not  allude  to  it. 

t  Bartholomew,  on  concluding  this  contract,  proceeded  to  Portugal,  or  Spain,  to  join  his 
5">thcr.  It  was  at  Paris,  on  his  way,  that  he  first  learnt,  that  Christopher  had,  since  they  parted, 
discovered  the  New  WorW. 
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In  the  meantime  Columbus,  disgusted  with  the  meanness,  and  exasperated  by  the 
treachery  of  Ortis,  proceeded  with  his  charts,  and  proposals,  to  the  court  of  Feidinand 
and  Isabella.  For  eight  years,  he  exercised  his  address,  bis  patience,  his  interest,  and 
bis  abilities,  at  this  court,  so  remarkable  then,  and  long  after,  for  the  tardiness  of  its  de» 
cisions.  It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  projectors  are  enthusiasts.  It  is  fortunate  that  this 
accusation  is  true  as  regards  the  projectors  of  arduous  undertakings  ;  otherwise  the  spirit 
and  the  health  of  Columbus,  would  have  been  subdued,  before  he  accomplished  his  gpreat 
mission.  He  had  to  endure  the  most  fatiguing  delays,  and  to  hear  pronounced  against 
him  presumptuous,  and  insulting  judgments,  by  the  ignorant,  and  by  the  bigoted. 
To  the  honour  of  Isabella  and  her  sex,  and  at  her  own  expense,*  we  are  bound  to 
attribute,  in  justice,  the  final  success  of  Columbus :  who,  after  displaying,  during  eight 
years,  in  his  whole  character  and  conduct,  an  assiduity,  a  firmness  and  resolve  of  mind, 
never  sufficiently  to  be  applauded  and  imitated,  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
1492,  on  the  most  daring  enterprise  ever  undertaken  by  man. 

He  proceeded  on  this  voyage  without  any  chart  to  guide  him,— with  no  acquaintance 
with  the  currents,  the  winds,  or  climates,  of  unknown  seas  and  lands, — and  in  ignorance 
of  the  magnetic  variation.  His  own  genius  and  instinctive  judgment, — his  confidence  in 
the  spherical  system  of  the  world,  although  the  law  of  gravity  was  undiscovered, — his 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart, — and  his  address  in  commanding,  and  winning,  those 
placed  under  his  authority,  enabled  him  to  prevail  over  a  crew  which  at  length  became 
impatient,  and  to  advance  in  ignorance  of  imaginary,  as  well  as  real  dangers,  until 
he  discovered  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1472. 

Columbus,  on  his  first  voyage,  discovered  San  Salvador,  Hayti,  and  Cuba.  He 
opened  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants ;  obtained  permission  to  build  a  fort, 
at  a  place  which  he  called  Navidad,  on  the  north  side  of  Hayti,  where  he  left  a  colony  of 
thirty  men,  with  various  stores.  He  then  returned  towards  Europe  with  gold,  cotton, 
&c.,  and  accompanied  by  some  of  the  natives.  He  experienced  a  boisterous,  dangerous, 
and  tedious  passage.  He  put  into  the  port  of  Lisbon  with  his  vessels  crippled.  John  II. 
received  him  with  honourable  respect,  although  mortified  at  having  lost  for  ever,  by  re* 
jecting  the  offer  made  formerly  by  Columbus,  the  glory  of  discovering  a  world,  which 
was  now  to  be  assigned  to  Spain.  Columbus  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  where  he  was  received  with  as  much  distinction,  as  was  consistent  with  the  cold, 
and  formal  etiquette  of  the  royal  household  of  Spain. 

It  is  not  within  our  present  design  to  enter  on  the  history  of  this  memorable  achieve* 
ment.  The  voyages  of  Columbus,  have  often  been,  and  especially  by  a  distinguished 
American,  well  narrated. 

It  was,  comparatively  speaking,  at  a  late  period  of  the  world's  history,  that  the  dis- 
covery, by  Columbus,  constituted  the  6rst,  known.  Christian  acquaintance  with  a  whole 
hemisphere,  possessing  all  climates^  fertile  soils,  precious  metals  and  stones;  all  the 
ordinary  minerals;  forests  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  wood;  magnificent  rivers; 
numerous  and  safe  harbours;  plentiful  fisheries ; — inhabited  by  a  human  race,  unknown 
to,  and  differing  in  colour,  in  manners,  and  in  religion,  from  the  people  of  all  previously 

*  She  actually  borrowed  the  money  to  fit  out  the  expedition  on  the  security  of  her  own  jewels. 
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known  coantriet;  and  abonnding,  alto,  in  mnltitadet  of  wild  animalv.  Th»  ditcofery 
vat  no  tooner  announced  than  the  Romith  churchy  and  the  ambitiout  princet  of  Chrit- 
ttndom,  retolved  that  all  itt  regiont  thoald  be  explored,  the  nativet  conquered,  converted, 
or  exteiminated ;  and  that  the  ditoof ered  regiont  thonld  be  tubjected  to  the  tovereignt, 
who  lent  forth  men  to  ditcover,  and  conquer,  and  pottett  them.  It  would,  at  the  tame 
tiflie,  have  been  well  for  the  reputation  of  Europeant,  if  their  acquaintance  with,  and 
eokxiitatioa  of,  thota  tenitoriet,.-  had  been  equally  dittinguithed  for  juttice  and 
kamanity. 

Of  all  the  tennret  on  which  the  right  of  toil  it  founded,  there  b  none  tuperior  to  that 
of  immemoriai  occupancy.    Thit  tupreme  right  of  the  red  men,  to  the  country  they 
inhabited,  wat  founded  in  nature.    It  wat  to  the  aboriginea  of  America,  the  free  and 
bonnteottt  gift  of  heaven.     Europeant  declared  thit  tenure  of  no  validity ;  for  the  dark 
nperttition  of  the  timet,  and  the  pattiont  of  avarice,  and  conquett,  repretented  the  all- 
jut,  and  merciful  Deity,  at  the  partial  God  of  Chrittiana.    The  Spaniardt  were  the  firtt 
to  inculcate  thit  monttrout  doctrine ;  and,  under  the  authority  of  their  king,  and  the 
naction  of  the  pope,  inttituted  it  at  their  meature  of  right,  in  robbing,  from  the  abori- 
ginal nationa,  the  richett  countriet  of  the  continent,  and  the  magnificent  ialandt  of  Cuba, 
Hayti,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico.     Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  Jamet  denied  the  papal 
Mthority,  but  the  tame  tpirit  of  avarice  and  ambition  made  them  adopt,  without  temple^ 
thesobterfuge  of  Chrittian,  over  heathen,  right  to  the  countriet  ditcovered  by  their 
lemnts. 

The  Aboriginal  tribet,  however  numerout,  were  at  firtt  eatily  tubdued,  or  betrayed, 
l»j  Europeant.  Being  ignorant  of  the  ute  of  fire-armt,  and  of  tcientific  warfare,  they 
looked  upon  their  invaders,  not,  as  men,  but  as  supernatural,  invulnerable  spiritt,  tent 
forth  by  the  godt ;  nor  did  they  fully  believe  that  white  men  were  mortalt,  until  they 
became  masters  of  the  red  nations,  and  of  the  lands  in  which  their  fathers  lay  entombed. 
Columbus,  on  his  first  voyage,  opened  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives  of  St. 
Evador,  Hayti,  and  Cuba ;  and  that  great  man  was  alone  guiltless  of  the  atrocities 
tad  cruelties  towards  the  aborigines,  which  were  exercised  by  the  succeeding  Spi^nish 
gofernors  and  adventurers. 


CHAPTER    11. 

SECOND  AND   THIRD   VOYAGES  OF  COLUMBUS. 

Or  the  25th  of  September,  1493,  Columbus  sailed  on  his  second  voyage,  as  admiral 
>od  commander-in-chief,  with  a  fleet  of  seventeen  ships  of  various  sizes,  and  1500  men  : 
naoy  of  whom  were  of  noble  families.  He  carried  with  him  several  European  plants, 
Irecs,  teedt,  wheat,  and  other  grain  for  towing;  horses,  and  a  bull  and  cows;  also 
materials,  and  tools,  for  building  houses  and  ships.  On  the  2nd  of  November  he  dis- 
covered Dominica,  and  from  thence  he  sailed  to  Marigalante,  Guadaloupe,  and  several 
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Other  islands.  On  his  way  towards  Hayti,  where  he  arrived  on  the  21st  of  Noyembery 
he  discovered  Porto  Rico.  He  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Hayti,  and  on  the  28th  arrived 
at  Navidad.  He  found  the  fort  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  and  some  of  the  Spaniards 
lying  dead  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was  informed  that,  after  his  departure,  they 
quarrelled,  among  themselves,  about  gold  and  women;  that  they  had  been  guilty  of 
murdering  one  another;  and,  that  they  also  offended  the  natives,  who  consequently 
destroyed  the  fort. 

On  ascertaining  the  full  extent  of  this  calamity,  which  he  rightly  attributed  to  the 
avaricious  and  immoral  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  he.  sailed  eastward  ;  and  near  Monte 
Christo,  on  the  north  side  of  Hayti,  began  building  a  town,  which  he  named  Isabeliea, 
Fatigue  and  care,  at  sea,  and  on  shore,  reduced  him  to  such  weakness  and  sickness,  that 
he  was  unable  to  leave  the  habitation,  he  lodged  in,  for  some  months.  Meantime,  his 
mind  was  not  idle.  He  sent  Alonzo  de  Hojeda  into  the  interior,  to  the  mines  of  Cibao  ; 
and  in  February,  1494,  he  despatched  twelve  of  his  ships  to  Spain,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Anthony  de  Torres,  with  an  account  of  all  that  passed,  and  of  his  future 
projects.  Hojeda,  who  had  explored  a  great  part  of  the  interior,  returned,  and  g^ve  a 
glowing  account  of  the  mines,  and  the  gold  found  in  the  washings  of  the  rivers. 
Columbus,  as  soon  as  he  regained  his  health,  explored  the  country,  with  an  armed 
escort,  leaving  his  brother  Diego  in  command  of  the  then  remaining  ships,  and  to  control 
several  of  his  men,  who  had  conspired  to  mutiny. 

On  returning  from  the  interior  of  Hayti,  which  he  had  extensively,  and  with  gpreat 
satisfaction,  explored,  he  made  several  wise  regulations  for  the  judicious  management  of 
the  settlement,  by  a  council,  which  he  appointed.  He  then  sailed,  in  the  end  of  April,  in 
order  to  explore  the  western  continent:  of  which  he  believed  Cuba  to  form  a  part.  On 
the  29th  he  reached  Cuba,  coasted  along  its  shores,  then  crossed  over  to  Jamaica,  where 
he  landed,  took  possession  of  that  island,  and  traded  with  the  inhabitants.  His  men, 
however,  were,  as  usual,  difficult  to  control ;  and  they  had  a  sharp  skirmish  with  the 
natives.  Columbus,  having  previously  brought  the  latter  to  a  peaceable  understanding, 
left  Jamaica  on  the  15th  of  May.  He  was  more  than  once  nearly  shipwrecked,  among  the 
shoals  ;  and,  during  violent  storms,  off  the  coast  of  Cuba  :  a  great  extent  of  which  he 
explored.  He  was  forced  b  ack  to  Jamaica,  coasted  its  northern  shores,  encountered 
contrary  winds,  with  leaky  ships ;  and,  after  a  tedious  voyage,  reached  Isabelica,  in 
Hayti,  on  the  29th  of  September,  where  he  met  his  brother  Bartholomew,  who  had 
arrived  from  Spain  with  three  ships. 

The  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  to  the  natives,  during  the  absence  of  Columbus,  was 
of  the  most  dishonourable  character  ;  while,  among  each  other,  envy,  hatred,  and  dis- 
order prevailed.  These  contentions,  Columbus,  with  the  assistance  of  Bartholomew, 
finally  subdued.  But  the  native  caciques,  having  been  provoked  by  the  intolerable 
aggressions  of  the  Spaniards,  had  on  his  return  combined  against  him,  under  circum- 
stances, which  rendered  it  indispensable  for  him  to  reduce  them,  by  force,  to  obedience. 

Father  Boyl,  and  other  dissatisfied  and  jealous  persons,  had  previously  returned  to 
Spain ;  and  the  foul  representations  which  they  made  against  Columbus,  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  induced  their  majesties  to  send  out  John  Aguado  with  four  ships, 
and  with  instructions,  to  watch  over  the  movements  of  the  admiral.  The  conduct 
of  Aguado,  who  assumed  much  greater  powers,  than  his  commission  authorised, 
rendered  it  necessary  for  Columbus  to  return  to  Europe.  He  left  his  brother  Bartho- 
lomew in  command,  and  arrived  in  Spain  after  a  most  disastrous  voyage.  He  so  far 
overcame  the  prejudice  and  suspicion  which  had  been  entertained,  in  consequence  of 
the  false  charges  made  by  his  enemies  during  his  absence,  that,  after  a  delay  of  more 
than  a  year,  he  was  enabled  to  sail  on  his  third  voyage,  with  six  ships,  from  the  port  of 
St.  Lucar,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1498.  He  steered  by  a  more  southerly  course  than 
he  did  on  his  former  voyages ;  and,  after  a  long  passage,  reached  the  Island  of  Trinidad, 
and  discovered  the  continent  of  America  on  the  2d  of  August,  1498.  On  the  19th  he 
arrived  at  Hayti.  He  found  that  during  his  absence,  one  Francis  Roldan  had  induced 
several  men  to  revolt,  and  had  proceeded  with  them  to  another  part  of  the  island. 
Columbus  was  further  morti6ed  by  the  accounts  he  received  of  the  many  disorders,  and 
the  mutinous  spirit,  which  had,  generally  prevailed  during  his  absence.      It  was  the 
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nitfortune  of  this  great  man,  that  affaire  which  were  prosperous  on  his  departure  from 
Hayti,  were  replaced  by  disorder,  and  a  mutinous  spirit,  auring  his  absence  ;  and  that 
when  he  was  not  in  Spain,  the  envy  and  malice  of  his  enemies,  encouraged  bj  the  Bishop 
of  Burgos,  assailed  him,  and  misrepresented  all  his  actions  to  the  court.  Columbus  had 
no  sooner  sailed  on  his  third  voyage,  than  the  representations,  and  calumnies,  caused  bj 
jealousy  and  hatred,  against  him — partljf  because  he  was  a  foreigner,  but  chiefly  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  abilities,  merit,  and  success,  were  so  unremittingly  brought 
forward,  that  they  revived  the  former  distrust  of  the  suspicious  and  cold  Ferdinand,  and 
even  biassed  Isabella  so  far,  that  they  resolved  to  send  Francis  de  Bovadilla,  or  Bobadilla, 
a  needy  knight,  as  judge  to  Hayti,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus  ;  and  with 
powers,  if  he  were  found  guilty  of  the  alleged  charges,  to  send  him  back  to  Spain. 

Id  August,  1500,  the  admiral  was  absent  from  the  seat  of  government,  reducing  to 
obedience  and  order  those,  who,  before  his  arrival,  had  revolted  against  the  Spanish 
aothority.  BobadiUa,  who  arrived  in  the  end  of  August,  took  advantage  of  Columbus 
being  at  a  distance, — unceremoniously  occupied  his  house;  and,  appropriating  to  himself 
all  that  it  contained,  gathered  round  him  the  admiral's  enemies,  and  declared  himself 
governor.  He  then  summoned  Columbus  to  appear,  in  order  to  be  made  acquainted 
viih  their  Catholic  Majesties*  pleasure. 

On  the  arrival  of  Columbus  at  St.  Domingo,  the  capital,  he  and  his  brother  Diego 
were  subjected  to  the  insults  of  his  enemies;  and  then,  by  command  of  Bobadilla,  with- 
out further  inquiry,  put  in  irons,  and  sent  on  ship-board,  with  orders  that  no  one  should 
•peak  to  them  during  the  voyage,  nor  until  after  they  were  carried,  in  chains,  to  Fonseca, 
tbe  Bishop  of  Burgos.  The  ship-master,  soon  after  sailing,  ofiered,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, to  release  Columbus  from  his  irons  ;  but  the  latter  resolved  that  he  should  remain 
in  chains ;  and  be  conveyed  in  that  state  to  Fonseca,  his  great  enemy,  as  ordered  by 
Bobadilla,  who  had  received  his  powers  from  their  Catholic  Majesties.  As  for  the 
fetters,  he  would  keep  them,  as  relics,  and  memorials  of  services,  to  be  afterwards,  by 
bis  will,  buried  with  him. 

On  his  arrival  at  Cadiz,  in  November,  1500,  he  wrote  to  their  majesties,  in  dignified 
Uoguage,  acquainting  them  of  his  arrival,  in  chains,  from  the  countries  which  he  had 
added  to  their  dominions.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  as  has  been  supposed,  became 
ashamed  of  their  base  conduct,  in  giving  way  to  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  and  to  other 
enemies  of  the  admiral,  who  were  envious  of  his  fame  and  of  his  success.  He  received 
an  order  for  his  liberty,  with  a  request  to  repair  to  Grenada,  where  he  was  received  with 
apparent  kindness.  Their  majesties  denied  they  had  ordered  any  harsh  usages,  and  pro- 
mised him  satisfaction. 

Posterity  may  pardon  Isabella,  who  was,  no  doubt,  imposed  on  by  confessors  and 
courtiers.  But  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  and  Fonseca — the  prince  and  the  priest, — will 
ever  merit  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  mankind. 

Bobadilla,  who  by  his  avarice,  baseness,  and  partiality,  had  nearly  ruined  the  affaire 
of  Spain  at  Hayti,  was  superseded  by  Don  Nicolas  de  Obando,  who  was  reputed  a  wise 
and  judicious  perecnage, — but  who,  in  St  Domingo,  proved  a  crafty,  dark,  cruel,  and. 
revengeful  monster. 

During  the  following  year,  Columbus  sailed  on  his  last  voyage  from  Spain. 
On  his  arrival  at  St.  Domingo  he  was  refused  admittance  by  Obando,  the  governor ; 
although  the  admiral  pleaded  that  the  aspect  and  signs  of  the  weather  portended  a  great 
^otm;  and,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  put  again  to  sea.  He  warned  the 
governor  not  to  allow  a  fleet  of  eighteer  ships,  then  with  their  cargoes  ready,  to  proceed 
^  Spain  for  eight  days,  by  which  time  the  storm  would  pass  over;  but  his  advice, 
rounded  on  his  experience,  was  disregarded.  The  fleet  sailed  ;  a  violent  hurricane  came 
on  soon  after.  Bobadilla,  the  former  governor,  with  his  wealth;  Roldan,  who  formerly 
Kvolted  against  Columbus,  and  several  others,  were  on  board.  Fifteen  ships,  including 
that  which  carried  Bobadilla,  Roldan,  and  others,  sent  back  by  Obando,  perished  with 
ail  on  board.  Three  only  reached  Spain  :  of  which  one  was  that  which  carried  all 
^at  remained  of  the  admiral's  property.  His  own  vessels,  by  skilful  seamanship,  wea- 
thered the  hurricane.     This  good  fortune,  and  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  in  which  was 
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laden  fait  effects^  was  ascribed  by  his  enemies  to  the  powers  of  sorcery,  with  which  thi) 
chamd  him. 

Columbus,  on  leaving  St.  Domingo,  proceeded  westward,  to  the  coast  of  America 
explored  it  from  Cape  Honduras  to  Cape  Gracias  a  D%o$;  and  thence  south,  tradioj 
with  the  natives,  to  Porto  Bello,  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  Darien.  He  sent  hi 
brother  some  distance  into  the  interior,  from  whence  he  returned  with  a  consideraU 
quantity  of  gold,  which  he  received  in  exchange  for  European  articles.  He  attempts 
to  form  a  settlement,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  Aborigines.  His  ships  were  become  nearl 
unable  to  float,  from  being  worm-eaten,  and  otherwise  shattered.  His  crew  becan 
mntinous;  and  he  with  difficulty  reached  Jamaica,  where  he  ran  his  vessels  (two  out  < 
foar  only  remaining)  ashore.  He  sent  messengers,  in  a  canoe,  to  Hayti,  begging  to  I 
relieved ;  and  after  remaining  many  months,  with  his  mutinous  crew,  he  was  iinall 
carried  to  Havti,  and  thence  to  Spain  ;  where,  persecuted  by  the  envy  of  his  enemie 
and  neglectecl  by  an  ungrateful  monarch,  he  died  at  Valladolid  on  the  20th  of  Ma) 
1506,  aged  fift^-eight  years.  His  body  was  deposited,  6rst  at  Valladolid ;  six  yeai 
after  it  was  buried  at  Seville;  and,  in  1536,  removed  to  St. Doming^:  from  whence, 26 
years  afterwards,  in  1796,  after  the  Spaniards  lost  that  city,  they  carried  away  his  coffii 
with  some  remains,*  and  entombed  them  in  the  cathedral  at  Havana. 

It  is  impossible  to  say,  what  would  have  been  the  probable  consequences  to  tl 
British  empire,  if  Henry  VII.  had  not  delayed  to  accept  the  proposal  of  Columbu 
until  after  they  were,  unknown  to  Henry,  or  even  to  Bartholomew  Columbus,  accepted  t 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  That  Columbus,  himself,  would  have  been  so  ungratefully  treate 
in  England,  is  not  probable ;  yet  Sebastian  Cabot,  notwithstanding  the  important  disci 
veries  which  he  made,  was  afterwards  left  unemployed,  and  entered  the  service  of  Spaii 

The  merit  of  discovering  the  continent  of  the  New  World,  was  attempted  to  be  denic 
to  Columbus ;  and  so  far  with  success,  that  an  able,  unprincipled,  adventurer,  wil 
whom  Fonseca,  an  unforgiving  bishop,  conspired,  obtained  by  forgery  and  mis-stat 
ments,  the  credit,  for  some  time,  of  being  the  original  discoverer,  and  had,  in  cons< 
qiience,  his  name  given  to  all  the  vast  regions  of  the  West. 

Columbus  discovered  the  continent  of  America  in  August,  1498 ;  whereas,  Alon: 
Hojeda  (one  of  the  former  companions  of  Columbus)  and  Americo  Vespuci,  did  n* 
sail,  on  their  6rst  voyage,  from  Cadiz  until  the  20th  of  May,  1499.  Americo  ma( 
skilful  use  of  the  admiral's  maps  and  charts,  which  the  Bishop  of  Burgos  put,  fro 
hatred  to  Columbus,  into  his  hands  ;  and  to  whom  the  bishop  gave  also  cfandestii 
licences,  in  contravention  of  the  authority  held  by  Columbus  from  Ferdinand  an 
Isabella. 


CHAPTER    III. 


^DISCOVERIES  CONTINUED — ^TORRES  DE  PINCON — VESPUCI— BASTIDAS — CAl 
THAGENA— PONCE  DE  LEON  CONQUERS  PORTO  RICO,  AND  DISCOVEl 
FLORIDA — CONQUEST  OF  CUBA — ^JAMAICA — NUNEZ  DE  BAXBAO  DISCOVEJ 
THE  PACIFIC. 

The  passion  for  discovering  unknown  countries,  inspired  by  the  success  of  the  pr 
jects,  which  the  great  mind  of  Columbus  conceived,  and  planned,  and  which  his  pc 
severing  character  accomplished,  became  soon  the  mania  of  the  age. 

The  principal  man  among  the  adventurers  of  that  period,  was  not  Americo  Vespu* 
bat  Vincent  Torres  de  Pin9on,  who  commanded  one  of  the  ships  during  the  6rst  voya 
of  Columbus.  He  was  an  able  seaman,  of  liberal  education,  great  courage,  and  of  su 
ample  fortune,  as  to  enable  him  to  fit  out  four  stout  ships,  at  his  own  expense,  with  whi 
he  sailed  in  January,  1500,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.     He  was  the  first  Spanish  subje 

•  It  is  doubtful  if  this  coffin  contained  the  bones  of  the  great  discoverer. 
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vho  crossed  the  equinoctiftl  line,  and  discovered  the  country  of  Santa  Cruz,  or  the  Holy 
Cross,  and  the  river  Maranon,  or  Amazon,  in  BraEil.  He  did  not  succeed  in  persuading 
the  natives  to  trade  with  him.  He  relumed  north  to  the  river  Orinoco,  which  was  dis- 
covered previously  by  Columbus.  He  soon  after  encountered  a  great  storm,  lost  two  of 
liis  ships,  before  he  reached  Hayti,  and  finally  arrived  safely  in  Spain. 

In  1501,  Roderic  de  Bastidas  fitted  out,  at  his  own  expense,  two  ships ;  and  sailing 
from  Cadiz,  he  discovered  the  country  since  then  called  Carthagena,  and  Magdalenna, 
and  about  100  leagues  more  of  the  coast  of  America  than  was  known  to  Columbus. 
He  opened  an  intercourse  with  the  natives,  brought  some  of  them  away,  and  proceeded 
to  Hayti.  So  jealous  were  the  Spaniards  of  each  other,  that  Bastidas  was  imprisoned 
for  the  success  of  his  enterprise. 

St.  Juan  de  Porto  Rico,  called  Borriquen  by  the  natives,  was  discovered  by  Columbus, 
in  1493,  but  neglected  until  1509,  when  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  an  enterprising,  ambitious, 
and  tyrannical  nobleman,  was  informed  that  gold  was  abundant  in  that  island.     He 
crossed  over  from  Hayti,  and  was  received  kindly  by  the  principal  cacique  and  by  the 
natives ;  who  showed  him  the  streams  which  carried  down  great  quantities  of  gold,  with 
the  sands  and  washings,  from  the  mountains.     On  returning  to  Hayti,  he  managed  to 
obtain  a  commission,  from  Spain,  for  conquering  Porto  Rico;  and  was,  on  landing, 
received  by  the  natives,  who  believed  the  Spaniards  to  be  immortal,  or  they  would, 
from   their    superior  numbers  ;  and,  with  their  poisoned  arrows,  as  was  their    man- 
ner of    defending   themselves  against   the    Caribbeans,     probably,    on    the   attempt 
of  Ponce  de  Leon  to  subdue  them,  have  driven  back  the  Spaniards  with  great  loss 
of  life.     The   natives  believed   the  Spaniards   invulnerable,  and   they   submitted   to 
labour  and  to  slavery,  until  a  young  Spaniard,  on  being  carried  across  the  ford  of  a 
river,  on  the  shoulders  of  a  native,  of  more  than  usual  boldness,  was  thrown  off  by  the 
latter,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  other  natives,  kept  the  Spaniard  under  water  until  he 
was  drowned.     They  then  dragged  him  ashore,  and,  doubting  whether  he  was  dead,  the 
ladians  cried  out,  asking  pardon  for  the  accident,  during  three  days,  until  the  body 
became  so  putrid,  as  to  remove  all  their  doubts.     The  natives  being  now  convinced  that 
the  Spaniards  could  be  killed,  rose  upon,  and  slaughtered  more  than  one  hundred  of, 
their  oppressors.     Ponce  de  Leon  finally  succeeded  in  reducing  the  whole  island  to  his 
authority,  and  the  natives  to  slavery  in  the  mines  ;  in  which,  and  under  other  cruelties, 
they  became  extinct  in  a  short  period. 

Diego  Velasquez  sailed  from  Hayti,  in  November,  1511,  to  conquer  Cuba ;  which  he 
sccompiished,  after  committing  the  most  horrible  atrocities.  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  had  been 
degraded  and  deprived  of  his  authority  in  Porto  Rico,  where  he  accumulated  great 
wealth,  had  grown  old,  but  his  ambition,  and  his  adventurous  spirit,  were  unsubdued. 
He  had  often  heard  from  tiic  natives  that  tliere  was,  in  a  distant  western  country,  a  foim- 
(<tin  named  Biminiy  the  virtues  of  which,  when  bathed  in,  renewed  the  youth  and  the 
strength  of  the  old  and  the  feeble.  He  mourned  when  he  reflected  that  the  probable 
duration  of  his  life  was  far  too  short  to  enable  him  to  make  great  discoveries  and  conquests. 
He  believed  there  was  still  a  third  world  to  be  found, — that  he  only  wanted  length  of 
life  and  bodily  strength  to  become  a  greater  discoverer  than  Columbus,  and  a  greater 
conqueror  than  Julius  Caesar.  These  ambitious  thoughts,  and  his  being  reduced  in 
Porto  Rico  to  the  condition  of  a  private  subject,  caused  the  proud  De  Leon  to  become 
a  melancholy  man. 

He  sailed,  with  two  strong,  well-manned  ships,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1512,  from 
Porto  Rico ;  and,  passing  westward,  among  the  Lucayan  islands,  discovered  Florida  and 
the  Bahama  channel  ;  landed  at  several  places,  and  had  skirmishes  with  the  natives,  who 
were  a  much  bolder  race  than  any  of  the  insular  aborigines.  But  he  discovered  no  foun- 
tain of  life,  and  he  returned  to  Porto  Rico,  convinced  that  he  was  older  and  weaker  than 
when  he  departed. 

Attempts  were  made  at  this  period  to  conquer  and  settle  on  the  coast  of  Carthagena 
and  Darien. 

In  1509,  John  de  Esquibel  was  sent  by  Diego  Columbus  from  St.  Domingo  to  form 
the  first  settlement  in  Jaujaica,  to  which  Alonzo  de  Hojeda  laid  a  claim ,  and  threatened 
to  hang  Esquibel. 

VOL.     I.  C* 
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During  the  following  year  Hojeda  and  John  de  la  Cosas,  who  had  received  a  licence 
to  capture  and  take  possession  of  Veragua,  Carthagena,  and  other  western  countries, 
sailed  from  St.  Domingo,  landed  on  the  continent,  and  had  several  conflicts  with  the 
natives,  who  were  a  bolder  and  more  advanced  race  than  the  aborigines  of  Hayti.  In 
one  attack  seventy  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  wounded  with  poisoned 
arrows.  Hojeda  and  Cosas  were  saved  by  the  arrival  of  another  adventurer,  Nicuessa, 
with  four  ships.  The  latter  attacked  the  natives,  burnt  their  town,  in  which  they  found 
a  large  store  of  gold,  and  taking  a  number  of  prisoners,  sent  them  as  slaves  to  work  in 
the  mines  of  Hayti.  Among  the  commanders  of  these  vessels  was  Francis  Pizarro,  whom 
Hojeda  left  at  St.  Sebastian,  the  place  where  he  6xed  upon  for  a  settlement.  The 
latter  entered  into  an  agreement  with  an  outlaw,  or  pirate,  to  take  him  in  his  vessel  to 
St.  Domingo.  The  pirate's  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cuba;  from  whence  they 
escaped  to  Jamaica  in  a  canoe.  The  pirate  was  there  apprehended  and  hanged.  Pizarro 
was  obliged  to  leave  St.  Sebastian,  and  escaped  with  a  few  men  to  Carthagena, — where 
Enciso,  with  two  ships,  arrived  from  St.  Domingo.  Pizarro  and  Enciso  then  proceeded 
to  St.  Sebastian,  where  they  were  shipwrecked,  and  on  landing  found  the  place  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  natives.  They  saved  from  the  wrecks,  provisions,  arms,  and  various 
articles,  and  proceeded  to  re-establish  themselves  at  St.  Sebastian,  but  they  were  reduced 
to  great  extremities  by  the  attacks  of  the  natives,  and  by  the  scanty  supply  of  food. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  among  the  explorers  of  America  accompanied 
this  expedition.  This  person  was  Vasquez  Nunez  de  Balbao,  a  man  of  good  family,  who 
had  formerly  sailed  with  Bastidas  on  his  voyage  of  discovery.  He  had  obtained  a  settle- 
ment at  Hayti,  but  having  been  accused  of  some  excesses,  for  which  he  was  to  have  been 
executed,  he  escaped,  by  being  concealed  on  board  Enicso's  ship  in  a  bread-cask.  He 
ventured  after  a  day  to  make  his  appearance.  Enciso  was  enraged,  as  he  had  been 
warned  not  to  take  any  one,  but  those  on  his  muster-roll,  from  Hayti ;  but  the  principal 
persons  on  board  interceded  for  Nunez,  and  he  was  consequently  protected.  He  was 
afterwards  almost  the  only  person  at  St.  Sebastian  who  had  not  absolutely  given  them- 
selves up  to  despair.  Enciso  was  rallied  and  encouraged  by  Nunez,  by  whose  energy 
the  stranded  vessels  were  at  last  got  afloat,  and  they  sailed,  according  to  the  advice  of 
Nunez,  to  where  he  had  seen  a  town,  when  he  had  made  the  voyage  with  Bastidas. 
They  accordingly  steered  for  the  River  Darien,  and  found  the  place  and  country,  such 
as  both  were  described  by  Nunez.  They  marched  against  the  cacique  and  his  people, 
attacked  and  put  them  to  flight, — found  in  the  town,  which  was  immediately  deserted, 
abundance  of  provisions,  also  cotton  spun  and  unspun,  household  goods  of  various  kinds, 
and  more  than  the  value  of  10,000  pieces  of  eight  in  gold  plates.  The  success  of  this 
adventure  being  justly  attributed  to  Nunez,  his  reputation  became  great.  He  deprived 
Enciso,  who  bore  him  no  good  will  from  the  Brst,  of  all  authority  ;  gained  by  his  boldness 
the  confldence  of  the  Spaniards,  and  founded  the  settlement  of  Sti  Maria.  Nunez 
established  his  authority  and  retained  his  power  in  Darien,  and  the  country  then  called 
Castell  d*Oro,  by  gaining  over,  or  defeating  the  chiefs  of  the  country;  by  buying  with  the 
gold  he  sent  to  St.  Domingo,  the  authorities  there  over  to  his  interest ;  and  by  his  superior 
fertility  of  resources  under  the  most  difficult  circumstances. 

In  the  middle  of  September,  1513,  having  been  informed  of  rich  and  vast  regions 
to  the  southwest ;  stretching  along  a  great  ocean,  which  was  not  far  distant,  he  departed 
from  St.  Maria,  accompanied  by  the  afterwards  celebrated  Francis  Pizarro,  on  an  expe- 
dition, which,  after  some  desperate  conflicts  with  the  natives,  advanced  so  far,  on  the 
25th  of  September,  as  to  behold,  laying  broad  in  view,  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 

Nunez  possessed  the  manner  and  ability  of  making  himself  beloved  by  his  compa- 
nions and  followers.  He  was  kind  to  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  and  shared  the  same 
fatigues,  and  the  same  food,  as  the  humblest  soldier.  Before  reaching  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  he  was  opposed  by  Chiapes,  the  cacique  of  the  country  ;  who,  however,  was  soon 
routed,  and  several  of  the  natives  killed  by  fire-arms,  or  torn  by  blood-hounds,  those 
powerful  auxiliaries  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  in  America.  Nunez  then  made  peace 
with  them,— exchanging  triukeU,  of  little  cost,  for  gold  to  the  value  of  four  thousand 
pieces.     Pizarro  was  then  sent  in  advance  to  view  the  coast,  and  two  others  proceeded. 
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00  differeot  routes,  to  fiod  the  nearest  way  from  the  heights  to  the  sea.  Nunez  followed 
as  soon  as  he  could  bring  up  the  sick  and  wounded.  On  reaching  the  shore,  he  walked, 
with  his  armour  on,  into  the  sea,  until  the  water  reached  his  middle  ;  and  then  performed 
solemnly  the  ceremony  of  taking  possession,  in  the  name  of  the  crown  of  Castile,  of  the 
ocean  which  he  had  discovered. 

The  Indians  provided  him  with  canoes;  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  natives,  he 
moceeded  with  about  eighty  Spaniards,  and  Chiapes,  the  cacique,  to  cross  a  broad  bay. 
bad  weather  came  on,  and  they  barely  escaped  perishing  on  an  island,  where  several  of 
their  canoes  were  wrecked.  On  the  following  day  they  landed  with  great  difficulty : 
being  opposed  by  a  cacique,  whose  people,  however,  were  soon  put  to  flight  by  the  fire- 
arms, and  by  the  dogs  of  the  Spaniards.  Nunez  90on  brought  this  cacique  to  terms,  and 
for  a  few  trinkets  received  a  considerable  weight  of  gold,  and  a  great  number  of  large 
pearls  of  g^at  value.  The  difTerent  caciques  gave  him  the  most  flattering  accounts  of 
the  vast  countries,  which  they  described  as  extending  to  the  south  and  south-wesL 

Before  attempting  further  discoveries,  he  considered  it  prudent  to  return  from  the 
Pacific,  and  arrived  at  St.  Maria  about  the  end  of  January,  1513,  with  the  gold  and 
pearls  he  had  collected,  and  which  he  distributed  fairly  among  the  soldiers,  deducting 
one-fifth  for  the  king.  He  immediately  sent  the  king's  share  of  gold  and  pearls  and  all 
his  own  to  Spain  by  an  agent  On  arriving  at  Seville,  this  agent  applied  first  to  the 
Bishop  of  Burgos,  who  was  delighted  at  the  sight  of  the  gold  and  pearls.  The  bishop 
•ent  him  to  the  king,  and  used  all  his  influence  with  Ferdinand,  who  entertained  a  strong 
aversion  to  Nunez  de  Balbao. 

The  old  king,  Ferdinand,  who,  unlike  his  deceased  consort  Isabella,  was  always  jealous 
of  superior  men,  and  especially  of  discoverers,  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  depart  from  his 
former  base  policy  of  supplanting  the  men,  who  performed  the  most  arduous  undertak- 
ings, by  the  worst   and   most  perfidious  of  his  own  creatures ;  such  as  Obanda  and 
Bobadilla.     The  Bishop  of  Burgos  had,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  agent  with  treasures 
from  Nunez,  counselled  the  king  to  supersede  him  by  one  of  the  worst  characters  in 
Spain.     Instead  of  confirming  Nunez  de  Balbao  in  the  government  of  the  countries  he 
discovered,  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Castile,  Ferdinand  appointed  Pedro  Arias 
d'Avila,  or,  as  the    Spanish  writers,  by  contracting  the  first  name,  call  him,  Pedrarias, 
governor  of  Castell  d'Oro.     He  was  destitute  of  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  good 
man  of  great  mind  ;  but  haughty  and  ignorant,  he  was  a  master  of  the  arts  of  oppression, 
violence,  and  fraud.     He  left  Spain  in  April,  1614,  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships,  two 
thousand   troops,  a  bishop,  John  de  Quevedo    and  numerous  greedy  and  rapacious 
followers  of  noble  birth  ;  among  others,  Enciso,  the  enemy  of  Nunez.     On  their  arrival 
at  Santa  Maria  they  were  received  by  Nunez  with  great  respect     They  found  the  latter 
inhabiting  a  small  house,  in  simple  attire,  living  on  the  most  frugal  diet,  and  drinking  no 
other  liquid  than  water;  while  he  had  at  the  same  time,  a  strong  fort,  with  450  brave 
soldiers  faithfully  attached  to  him.     That  he  was  ambitious,  and  did  severe  things  to 
obtain  that  power  which  he  was  never  known  to  abuse,  is  admitted.     His  accounts  and 
itatements  were  clear,  and  he  had  annexed  the  country,  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  sea 
vhich  he  had  discovered,  to  the  crown  of  Spain.      Pedrarias  imprisoned  this  great  man, 
and  sent  strong  representations  against  him  to  Spain. 

There  were,  however,  some  honest  men,  among  those  brought  over  by  Pedrarias,  who 
sent  a  true  account  of  Nunez  to  the  king;  and  the  latter  formally  expressed  his  approba- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  late  governor,  and  appointed  him  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
countries  of  the  South  Seas  ;  directing  also  that  Pedrarias  should  act  by  the  advice  of 
His  predecessor. 

On  the  king's  letters  arriving  from  Spain  they  were  suppressed  by  Pedrarias  ;  who,  in 
the  mean  time,  by  his  perfidy  and  cruel  exactions,  brous^ht  the  whole  native  population 
into  hostility  and  revolt  against  the  Spaniards.  The  Bishop  Quevedo  then  interfered, 
Nunez  was  liberated,  and  by  his  skill  and  demeanour  established  tranquillity,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  South  Sea  to  build  a  town,  wliich  he  in  a  short  time  accomplished,  and  was 
then  recalled  by  Pedrarias.  To  the  astonishment  and  horror  of  all  the  Spaniards,  Nunez 
wai  charged  with  treason  by  Pedrarias,  and  publicly  beheaded,  on  the  charge  that  he  had 
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invaded  ihe  domains  of  the  crown,  merely  by  cutting  down,  without  the  gOTernoi's 
licence,  the  trees  used  in  erecting  the  town  which  he  built. 

His  execution  was  declared  a  murder  by  the  Royal  Audienza  of  St.  Domingo ;  yet 
Pedrarias,  whom  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa  described  as  the  most  wicked  monster  who  was 
ever  sent  to  America,  continued  for  many  years,  by  the  king's  will,  to  exercise  hia  cruelty 
and  injustice. 

Thus  perished  Nunez  de  Balbao,  in  1517,  at  the  age  of  forty- two  years,  for  having 
lerved  his  king  with  more  fidelity  than  any  of  the  Spanish  conquerors;  of  whom,  if  we 
may  except  Cortez,  he  was  the  ablest ;  and  whose  character  stands  far  higher  than  anj 
of  those  who  added  new  territories  to  the  dominions  of  Spain. 

Pedrarias,  after  the  murder  of  Nunez,  removed  to  Panama,  where  he  erected  a 
palace.  In  his  hostilities  and  cruelties  to  the  caciques  and  the  native  tribes,  he  caused 
great  destruction  of  life  ;  and  su  ill-judged  and  planned  were  his  enterprises,  that  in 
subduing  one  cacique,  Uracca  of  the  mountains,  more  Spanish  lives  were  lost  than 
during  the  whole  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez. 

The  only  important  conquest  made  under  Pedrarias,  was  by  Frances  Hernandez,  of 
the  territory  of  Nicaragua,  to  which  the  governor  immediately  repaired  to  take  posses- 
sion of  for  himself.  Jealous  of  Hernandez,  as  he  was  of  Nunez,  he  charged  the  former 
with  a  design  to  revolt  ;  which  the  latter,  confident  in  his  innocence,  boldly  denied. 
Pedrarias  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  executed  :  power  was  to  be  upheld  by  the 
immediate  death,  according  to  the  maxim  of  this  tyrant,  of  conquerors  who  were 
suspected.  For  this  murder,  equally  barbarous  as  that  of  Nunez,  Pedrarias  was  not 
called  to  account. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


DISCOVERY  OF  MEXICO. — HERNANDEZ  DISCOVERS  CAMPECHV.— GRIJALVA  SAILS 
TO  FLORIDA  AND  ALONG  THE  SHORES  OF  MEXICO. — CORTEZ  SAILS  FROM 
CUBA  TO  CONQUER  MEXICO. 

In  1517  Hernandez  de  Cordova  sailed  from  Havana,  by  order  of  Velasquez,  to 
explore  countries  lying  west  of  Cuba,  and  discovered  Campechy.  He  was  repulsed  by 
the  natives,  who  killed  and  wounded  several  of  his  men.  After  falling  in  with  Florida, 
he  returned  to  Cuba,  and  ten  days  after,  he  died  of  his  wounds. 

John  Grijalva,  a  man  of  extraordinary  boldness  and  experience,  was  despatched  by 
Velasquez,  on  the  following  year,  in  three  ships  well  equipped  and  armed.  He  fell  in 
with  the  coast  of  Florida,  sailed  westward  along  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  named  the  country 
New  Spain.  He  was  at  first  boldly  repulsed  by  the  natives,  who  had  heard  of  the  atro- 
cities of  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Domingo.  Sixty  soldiers  and  Grijalva  were  wounded,  and 
three  of  his  men  killed.  He  then  sailed  farther  westward  ;  opened  at  length,  and  with 
much  difficulty,  a  peaceable  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants ;  and  exchanged  looking- 
glasses,  trinket?,  and  beads,  for  plates  and  other  articles  of  gold.  He  sailed  farther  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  and  landed  on  the  territory  of  Moctezuma  :  of  whose  great  em- 
pire, riches,  and  power,  he  obtained  the  information  that  gave  rise  to  the  expedition  which 
conquered  Mexico.  Grijalva  returned  to  Cuba  with  a  considerable  treasure  of  g^ld  and 
fome  precious  stones. 

Velasquez,  either  jealous  of  Grijalva,  or  from  having  injured  him  on  his  return,  refuted, 
in  consequence,  to  intrust  him  with  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The  command  of  that  famoot 
expedition  was  given  to  the  celebrated  Hernandez  Cortez :  a  man  of  the  greatest  natural 
abilities,  and  one  of  the  most  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  bold,  and  successful  warriors  that 
was  ever  destined  to  scourge  the  human  race. 

Cortez,  who  was  of  noble  extraction,  was  educated  at  Salamanca,  and  intended  for 
the  legal  profession  ;  but,  disliking  a  studious  life,  he  resolved,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his 
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puentf  J  to  follow  the  profession  of  arms.  With  his  father's  approbation,  he  left  Spain 
for  St.  Domingo  in  1504,  bringing  credentials  to  his  kinsman  the  governor  Obando. 
On  his  arrival  Obando  received  him  as  one  of  his  friends.  Hayti  being  then  completely 
sobduedy  there  was  no  sphere  for  military  activity  in  St.  Domingo.  Cortes  soon  after 
became  impatient,  and  solicited  and  obtained  leave  from  Obando,  to  serve  in  the  reduc- 
ttoo  of  Cuba  nnder  Velasquez.  He  was  admirably  constituted,  mentally  and  bodily,  for 
the  profession  of  arms.  He  had  many  generous  qualities.  He  was  not  avaricious,  and 
be  had  none  of  the  mean  vices.  He  was  fluent  and  agreeable  in  conversation  ;  and  he 
neither  spoke  maliciously  of  others,  nor  vainly  of  himself.  For  gaining  tm  affections  of 
a  noble  young  lady,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife,  he  was  imprisoned  by  Velasquez- 
They  became  friends,  on  the  latter  consenting  to  the  marriage.  Cortex,  who  had  acquired 
high  military  reputation,  was  soon  after  recommended  by  two  friends  of  the  governor,  as 
the  most  fit  person  to  command  the  expedition  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 
Velasquez  acquiesced,  and  Cortez  received  this  appointment  with  expressions  of  gratitude 
and  respect. 

He  departed  from  St.  Jag^  de  Cuba,  in  November,  1518,  with  a  few  vessels,  and 
about  three  hundred  soldiers,  accompanied  by  Diego  de  Ordez,  who  was  a  friend  of  Velas- 
qoei,  Francisco  de  Morla,  and  Bernard  Diaz,  the  historian  of  the  conquest.     He  sailed 
first  west  to  the  port  of  Trinidada,  to  take  on  board  a  reinforcement  of  men,  arms,  and 
horses,  collected  by  some  friends  which  Cortez  had  at  that  place.     Before  his  arrival  at 
Trinidada,  his  rivals,  who,  as  such,  were  his  enemies,  urged  an  astrologer  to  represent  to 
Velasquez  that  he  had  ascertained,  from  the  stars,  that  this  expedition  would  have  a 
fortunate  and  unfortunate  event.     The  governor,  though  he  disclaimed  believing  in  the 
prognostic,  found  in  it  a  cause  of  some  uneasiness,  not  of  itself,  but  in  creating  suspi- 
cions, which  led  him  abruptly  to  decide  on  depriving  Cortez  of  the  command  of  the 
expedition  which  had  sailed.     Couriers  were  immediately  despatched,  ordering  Verdago, 
the  alcalde  at  Trinidada,  to  supersede  Cortez.     The  latter  obtained  accidental  intimation 
of  this.     He  consulted  his  companions,  and  they  all  resolved  to  stand  by  him  :  even  to 
the  extremity  of  taking  up  arms  in  his  defence.     Being  confident  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
followers,  he  presented  himself  immediately  before  the  alcalde;  and  the  latter,  from 
motives  of  generosity,  wrote  to  Velasquez,  supplicating  a  suspension  of  the  orders  he  had 
received.    The  principal  officers  who  accompanied  Cortez  did  the  same.     Cortez  also 
wrote  complaining  of  the  sudden  change  in  the  governor's  mind  ;  and  sailed  along  the 
coast, with  his  small  fleet,  which  separated  from  him  in  the  night;  bis  own  ship  grounding 
on  a  shoal  near  the  Isle  of  Pines.     This  accident  retarded  his  arrival  at  the  Havana  for 
wmc  days  after  the  other  ships,  and  the  delay  had  nearly  ruined  the  enterprise ;  but  the 
ability  and  address  which  he  had  displayed  in  saving  his  ship,  and  bringing  her  with  all 
fc«r  equipage  and  cargo  safely  into  port,  added  greatly  to  his  reputation.    At  the  Havana 
•CTeral  of  the  principal  inhabitants  and  soldiers  joined  him.     He  displayed,  while  he 
remained  there,  great  activity  ;  landed  his  cannon  for  artillery  practice  ;  formed  his  men 
ioto  companies ;    drilled  them  in  military  exercises,  and  in  the  use  of  crossbows  and  fire- 
arms.    He  discovered  that  cotton  padded  between  folds  of  cloth  formed  a  better  defence 
against  arrows  than  iron  armour,  and  substituted  the  former  for  the  latter.     While  thus 
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actively  engaged,  the  governor  of  the  Havana  received  orders  from  Velasquez 
to  deprive  Cortez  of  his  command,  and  to  send  him  a  prisoner,  under  a  strong 
escort,  to  St.  Jago  de  Cuba.  Cortez,  who,  with  his  friends,  had  raised  the 
troops  and  provided  for  the  expedition,  nearly  altogether  at  the  sacrifice  of 
their  personal  fortunes,  resolved  that  this  second  attempt  of  Velasquez  was  not 
to  be  endured.  On  the  pretence  of  procuring  provisions,  he  despatched  a  vessel 
for  Guanicanico,  under  the  command  of  the  only  man  he  distrusted,  Diego  d'Or- 
daz,  the  co^dant  of  Velasquez.  He  then  gained  over  the  governor  of  the  Ha- 
vana, who  declared  publicly  he  would  not  execute  the  unprovoked,  and  unjust, 
orders  of  Velasquez.  Cortez  then,  in  the  event  of  the  vessels  separating  at  sea, 
drew  up  instructions  for  his  officers,  and  the  commanders  of  each  of  the  eighteen 
vessels  which  composed  his  fleet ;  and,  giving  their  patron,  St.  Peter,  as  the  final 
word  of  command,  sailed  from  the  Havana,  on  the  19th  February,  1519;  and, 
after  encountering  a  storm,  and  being  afterwards  joined  by  Ordaz,  and,  landing 
on  an  island  near  Yucatan,  he  finally  reached  that  part  of  the  coast  and  the  river 
formerly  visited  by  Grijalva.  He  endeavoured  to  enter  the  river  peace- 
ably, but  the  natives  refused  permission ;  and  advancing  closely  in  their 
canoes,  and  on  the  banks,  attacked  the  ships,  but  were  soon  repulsed  by  the 
Spanish  artillery  and  fire-arms,  and  their  town.  Tabasco,  was  stormed  and  taken 
in  a  few  hours.  Some  skirmishes  followed,  and  some  days  after,  the  caciques 
of  the  surrounding  country,  having  resolved  to  collect  all  their  warriors,  as* 
sembled  with  the  determination  of  destroying  the  Spaniards  before  they 
could  advance  further  into  the  country.  They  advanced  in  countless  numbers 
upon  Cortez;  a  desperate  fight  followed;  and  the  Spanish  artillery  caused 
great  havoc  among  the  undisciplined,  bold,  furious,  native  masses.  Cortez, 
leading  on  his  cavalry,  cut  and  trod  down  all  before  him ;  and  after  leaving 
about  800  dead  behind  them,  the  natives  fled  with  greater  celerity  than  they 
advanced.  Two  Spaniards  only  were  killed,  and  about  seventy  were  wounded* 
Cortez  treated  the  prisoners  with  mildness  ;  and  telling  them,  when  they  expected 
to  be  put  to  death,  by  excruciating  torture,  that  his  only  wish  was  peace  and 
friendship,  he  set  them  at  liberty. 

Having  concluded  peace  with  the  caciques,  and  having  received  provisions 
and  other  articles  from  them,  he  sailed  westward  the  day  after  Palm  Sunday. 
The  chief  cacique,  on  his  departure,  pressed  upon  Cortez  to  receive  twenty  Indian 
women,  whom  he  said  were  excellent  cooks.  In  a  short  time  the  fleet  arrived  at 
the  port  of  St.  John  d'  Ulloa.  Here  some  large  canoes  approached  the  ships 
without  any  fear ;  but,  to  the  great  perplexity  of  the  Spaniards,  they  spoke  in  a 
language  not  understood  by  their  interpreter,  Aguilar. 

Among  the  women  received  from  the  cacique  of  Tabasco,  there  was  one  who 
spoke  both  the  language  of  that  place, — being  the  same  as  that  which  Aguilar 
understood,  and  also  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  Cortez  now  ar- 
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rined.  He  chose  her  for  his  mistress^  and  called  her  Donna  Marina.   She  was  said 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Mexican  cacique  of  Guazacoalco.    By  some  unfortunate 
circunistance  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cacique  of  Tabasco  and  became  his 
slaTe.    Until  she  learned  Spanish,  Cortez^  by  the  double  channel  of  communica- 
tion of  Aguilar  and  Donna  Marina,  conducted  his  discourses  with  the  Mexicans. 
He  was  soon   informed  of  the  great  power,  wealth,  and  extensive  empire  of 
Moctezuma,  and  sent  the  messengers,  who  came  to  him  from  the  neighbouring 
ouaques,  away  well  pleased  with  various  trinkets.  On  Good  Friday  he  gave  orders 
for  landing  the  horses  and  artillery,  and  commenced  erecting  sheds  to  shelter  his 
people  from  the  sun,  and  surrounded  them  with  fascines.     He  was  even  assisted 
in  these    works,   and  supplied  with  provisions,  by   Teutile,  a   neighbouring 
cacique.     Cortez,  in  the  meantime^  disposed  of  his  artillery  so  as  to  command 
the  surrounding  approaches  to  his  encampment.     Having  erected  a  temporary 
chapel,  on  the  altar  of  which  he  erected  the  cross,  and  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
he  celebrated  Easter  with  great  pomp.     On  all  occasions  he  observed  strictly  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church.     On  the  same  day,  after  mass,  the  two  caciques, 
Teutile  and  Pelpatoe,  were  received  by  him  with  stately  magnificence.    They 
made  him  presents  of  cloths,  provisions,  and  a  box  containing  gold ;  but  when 
he  told   them   he  must,  as  the  ambassador  of  the  great  Emperor  of  the  East, 
Charles  of  Austria  and  Spain,  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  Emperor 
Hoctezuma,  and  that  he  must  proceed  to  Mexico,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  mission, 
tiiey  were  utterly  dismayed. 

They  said  they  were  but  the  slaves  of  Moctezuma ;  that  they  would  be  sacri- 
ficed if  they  allowed  him  to  proceed  to  the  imperial  city;  and  they  en- 
treated him  not  to  undertake  his  journey  until  permission  was  obtained  from 
file  emperor.  They  oflfered  him,  in  the  meantime,  plentiful  supplies  of  pro- 
visions. The  Mexican  chiefs  brought  with  them  painters,  who  drew  on  pressed 
cotton  cloth,  figures  of  the  Spanish  troops,  ships,  artillery,  and  horses,  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  these  drawings  to  Mexico,  for  the  information  of  Moctezuma. 
In  order  that  they  might  introduce  into  their  pictures  some  idea  of  the  Spaniards 
in  action,  he  caused  his  cavalry  and  artillery  to  have  a  sham  fight.  The  Mexicans 
were  by  this  display  both  confused  and  astonished. 

Accounts  were  then  despatched  to  Moctezuma ;  and  the  messengers  returned 
with  presents  carried  by  about  a  hundred  Mexicans,  consisting  of  large  plates  of 
gold  and  silver,  representing  the  sun  and  moon  ;  and  many  other  valuable 
ttticles  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  fine  cotton,  Mexican  arms,  and  curiosities; 
but  with  the  information  that  the  unknown  strangers  could  not  possibly  be  received 
by  the  emperor.  Cortez  however  persisted,  notwithstanding  the  small  number 
of  his  forces,  and  the  great  extent,  power,  and  population  of  the  Mexican  empire. 
Moctezuma,  who  was  the  eleventh  emperor,  was  famed,  before  he  succeeded  to 
power,  for  his  bravery,  and  afterwards  for  his  despotism,  and  the  heavy  taxes  to 
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which  he  subjected  the  Mexicans.  He  had  reigned  fourteen  years  when  Cortes 
arrived,  and  Tlascala  and  two  other  provincesi  were  the  only  countries  of  Mexico 
which  were  not  under  his  subjection.  The  messengers  returned  a  second  time 
with  presents  from  Mexico,  but  Moctezuma  not  only  refused  permission  for  ^ 
Cortez  to  proceed,  but  the  caciques  assumed  a  haughty  demeanour.  They  re- 
treated suddenly  with  their  people,  and  no  longer  supplied  the  Spaniards  with 
provisions :  hoping  to  expel  them  from  the  country  by  starvation.  Several  dis- 
contented Spaniards,  headed  by  Ordaz,  the  confidant  of  Velasquez,  insisted  on 
returning  to  Cuba.  Cortez,  with  his  usual  ability  and  address,  not  only  calmed 
the  discontented,  but  having  managed  to  receive  the  promise  of  alliance  from  the 
2iCmpoallans,  a  powerful  nation,  he  removed  to  a  more  convenient  harbour, 
where  he  arranged  matters  in  order  to  form  a  settlement,  which,  from  the  richness 
of  the  surrounding  country,  he  called  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz,  The  Rich  City 
of  the  True  Cross.  He  appointed  alcaldes,  regidores,  and  other  municipal  ofEoers. 
These  magistrates  formed  a  council,  among  whom  he  appeared  as  a  private  per- 
son; laid  before  them  the  commission  he  had  received  from  Velasquez  and  his 
truncheon :  and  delivering  both  to  the  alcalde,  resigned,  and  left  for  his  barrack. 

They  accepted  his  resignation,  but  immediately  elected  him  commander-in- 
chief;  giving  him  his  commission  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Ordaii 
Pedro  el  Escudero,  and  Velasquez  de  Leon,  having  attempted  to  produce  dis- 
content, he  arrested  them  for  sedition,  and  sent  them  in  irons  on  shipboard. 
He  then  sent  Alvarado,  with  a  hundred  men,  to  view  the  interior  country,  and 
to  collect  provisions.  The  inhabitants  fled  before  them  to  the  woods,  leaving 
their  habitations  with  all  they  contained.  Alvarado  disturbed  nothing,  except 
taking  back  such  provisions  as  he  found  to  the  head  quarters.  Cortez  then  di- 
rected his  march  to  Zcmpoalla,  sending  before  him  an  exploring  party.  He 
directed  the  ships  at  the  same  time  to  sail  north  to  the  Bay  of  Quilabislan.  On 
his  approaching  Zempoalla,  he  found  the  villages  not  only  deserted,  but  the 
houses  without  either  furniture  or  provisions.  On  passing  an  extensive  meadow 
he  was  met  by  Indians,  with  presents  from  the  cacique  of  Zempoalla,  and  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  him.  The  buildings  of  this  large  town,  situated  between  two 
rivers,  were  of  stone,  covered  with  a  fine  white  stucco.  It  was  intersected  by 
streets,  with  several  squares  ;  which,  as  Cortez  entered,  were  crowded  with  in- 
habitants. The  cacique,  who  was  so  enormously  fat  that  he  could  not  walk, 
came  out,  supported  by  his  attendants,  to  welcome  Cortez.  He  received  the 
Spaniards  with  hospitality  and  confidence ;  supplied  them  with  provisions,  and 
allotted  to  them  the  best  quarters  in  the  town.  He  made  a  present  at  the  same 
time  to  Cortez  of  jewels,  gold,  and  various  curiosities. 

At  the  next  interview,  when  the  cacique  and  Cortez  met  in  full  state,  the 
latter  drew  the  former  to  speak  of  his  position  in  relation  to  Moctezuma.  The 
cacique,  after  some  time,  and  in  great  dejection,  informed  Cortez  that  all  the 
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ndgbbooiing  caciques,  and  himself,  were  little  more  than  slaves  under  the  tyranny 
ud  power  of  the  great  Moctesuma;  that  they  had  neither  the  abiUty  nor  courage, 
to  think  ot  ^rendering  themselves  independent, — and  that,  in  despair,  they  all 
submitted  to  the  despot  of  Mexico :   who  expected  to  be  considered  more  like 
a  god  than   an   emperor.     Cortes  promised,  if  the  caciques  stood  by  him, 
he  would  relieve  them  from  their  degrading  bondage  to  Moctezuma.    Having 
inimatad,  and  gained  over,  the  cacique  of  Zempoalla,  who  provided  him  with 
aB  necessaries,  and  with  four  hundred  men  to  carry  forward  his  artillery  and 
heavy  luggage,  he  marched  forward  to  a  town  called  Quilabislan,  which  he  entered 
Without  opposition :  the  cadque  having  retired  to  some  distance,  and  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  having  fled.    The  latter,  on  their  being  assured  of  kind  treat- 
ment from  Cortes,  returned  ;  and,  soon  after,  the  cacique,  accompanied  by  the 
cuique  of  Zempoalla,  both  carried  on  a  sort  of  palankin  on  men's  shoulders, 
retamed  to  the  town.    They  complained  of  the  cruelties  of  Moctezuma,  and 
offered  Cortez  their  aid  and  friendship.     Meantime  the  town,  the  people,  and  the 
csdqnes,  were  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  six  commbsioners  from  Moctezuma, 
who  passed  Cortez  with  looks  and  gestures  of  indignation,  rather  tlian  of  respect. 
They  summoned  the  caciques  before  them,  and  reprimanded  them  publicly,  for 
admitting  Cortez,  and  demanded  of  them  twenty  of  their  people,  to  be  sacrificed 
u  SB  atonement  to  the  Mexican  gods.    Cortez  prohibited  the  caciques  to  accede 
to  this  tyrannical  demand;  and  ordered  them,  authoritatively,  to  seize  the  com- 
misnoners :  which  order  the  caciques,  finally,  with  reluctance  and  fear,  executed. 
The  cx>mmiBsioners  were  imprisoned,  and  placed  in  a  sort  of  pillory,  by  the 
caciques,  who  now  wished  to  kill  them.     Cortez  released  two  of  them  at  night, 
-directed  them  to  proceed,  without  delay,  to  Moctezuma, — ^and  to  acquaint  him 
that  the  sovereign  of  Spain  only  required  peace  and  friendship  with  the  sovereign 
of  Mexico.     He  sent  the  four  other  commissioners  to  where  his  ships  lay,  and 
ordered  them  to  be  taken  on  board  and  treated  with  kindness  and  respect.     He 
managed,  also,  to  gain,  with  incredible  rapidity,  the  confidence  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  came  ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  fame  of  his  power,  and  huma- 
nity, spread  in  all  directions  over  the  country.     Thirty  caciques,  who  had  but 
lately  submitted  to  Moctezuma,  came  to  Cortez  from  the  mountainous  regions ; 
and,  offering  him  aid  against  the  Mexican  emperor,  swore  allegiance  to  the  King 
of  Spain.    The  different  caciques  afforded,  also,  all  the  assistance  that  Cortez 
required  for  building  the  town  at  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz :  the  site  for  which 
he  chose,  not  where  he  first  erected  a  temporary  town,  but  in  a  more  convenient 
and  fertile  situation ;  situated  in  a  plain  between  Quilabislan  and  the  sea,  and 
having  the  advantage  of  good  water. 

Moctezuma,  indignant  at  these  proceedings,  resolved  not  only  to  march 
against  the  caciques  to  punish  them  for  their  conduct,  but  also  to  exterminate  the 
audacious  Spaniards,  who  had  presumed  to  treat  him,  and  his  supposed  uncon- 
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querable  power,  with  disrespect.  The  two  commissioners  who  had  been  libe- 
rated by  Cortez  arrived  in  a  few  days  at  Mexico.  Their  representations,  true  or 
exaggerated,  changed  the  warlike  preparations  of  Moctezuma  into  peaceful  over- 
tures. He  sent  to  Cortez  a  new  embassy,  consisting  of  the  emperor's  two 
nephews  and  four  others,  to  prevail  upon  him  not  to  approach  the  dty  of 
Mexico.  This  embassy  carried  a  rich  present,  and  reached  Cortez  about  the 
time  that  he  had  completed  his  fortress,  church,  and  various  buildings  for 
lodging  his  troops,  and  depositing  their  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  stores,  at 
Villa  Rica. 

Cortez  heard,  with  courteous  patience,  the  representations  made  by  the 
embassy.  They  said  Moctezuma  had,  in  respect  to  Cortez,  changed  his  resolu* 
tion  of  punbhing  the  caciques,  or  visiting  them  with  the  justice  of  his  vengeance ; 
but  that  the  obstacles  to  the  Spaniards  visiting  the  capital,  or  seeing  the  emperor, 
were  insurmountable.  Cortez  replied,  that  he  thanked  the  emperor,  with  the 
utmost  respect,  for  his  present;  but  that  no  difficulty  could  discourage  him  in 
fulfilling  the  mission  intrusted  to  him  by  his  great  master,  Don  Carlos,  of  Aus* 
tria  and  Spain. 

He,  therefore,  regardless  of  the  protestations  of  the  ambassadors  of  Mocte- 
zuma, collected  his  forces;  promised  to  defend  the  caciques,  whose  warriors 
joined  him  in  great  numbers;  and  having  prepared  all  that  was  necessary 
to  carry  on  this  daring  expedition,  he  left  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz,  to  prepare 
other  places  for  his  march  to  Mexico.  The  cacique  of  ZempoaUa  provided  him 
with  about  two  thousand  men,  armed  in  the  Indian  manner.  These  troops, 
for  some  time,  rather  embarrassed  than  aided  him,  from  their  desire  to  pillage 
one  of  the  towns  before  he  reached  it  with  his  small  army.  Before  his  final  de- 
parture, he  sent  two  ships  to  Spain  with  despatches  to  Charles  the  FifUi, 
describing  the  country,  and  all  that  he  had  accomplished ;  and  he  sent,  also,  such 
gold  and  treasure  as  he  could  to  the  king :  directing  his  agents,  on  their  arrival 
in  Spain,  to  acquaint  his  majesty  with  his  position,  and  all  that  he  had  endured 
and  overcome.  He  also  instructed  those  delegated  on  this  mission,  to  avoid 
St  Jago  de  Cuba ;  but  they  could  not  forbear  touching  at  the  Havana,  and  were 
the  first  to  return  to  Spain  by  the  Bahama  channel.  Attempts  at  conspiracy, 
and  to  return  to  Cuba,  by  seizing  on  one  of  the  ships  at  night,  being  attempted 
by  the  alguizil  and  another,  Cortez  caused  them  both  to  be  hanged.  He  then 
resolved  on  an  act  so  desperate,  that  it  could  only  have  been  conceived  by  the 
most  fertile  and  judicious,  and  executed  by  the  most  bold,  mind.  In  order  to 
prevent  conspirators,  or  dissatisfied  persons,  prevailing  over  any  portion  of  his 
forces  to  return  to  Cuba,  he  managed  to  obtain  the  consent  of  those  most  at- 
tached  to  him,  and  who  were,  fortunately,  the  most  numerous,  to  his  proposal 
of  destroying  the  fleet  at  Villa  Rica.  This  act,  which,  on  the  part  of  a  less  able 
general  would  have  proved  a  deed  of  insanity,  was  decided  upon,  and  almost 
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immediately  execated,— the  anchors,  sails,  and  various  materials  were  landed,  and 
the  ships  scuttled,  sunk,  or  burnt.  The  old  sailors  he  left  at  Villa  Rica.  The 
able-bo^Bed  seamen  he  added  to  his  forces. 

Cortes  had  not  advanced  far  on  his  march,  when  he  received  intelligence,  that 
a  small  squadron  from  Cuba  appeared  off  the  coast ;  and,  evidently,  to  inter- 
fere with  his  progress.  He  marched  back  with  some  troops  to  Villa  Rica,  and, 
by  stratagem,  he  compelled  the  principal  ship  to  depart :  the  others  also  disap- 
peared. Cortezresumedhismarch  to  invade  Mexico;  and  passed  with  his  auxiliaries 
through  several  towns,  in  each  of  which  he  erected  crosses,  and  performed  religious 
ceremonies.  Having  entered  Zocotlan,  a  city  with  thirteen  temples,  which  was 
subject  to  Moctezuma,  and  who  had  then  5000  troops  there,  the  cacique  de- 
dsred  that  he  was  the  humble  slave  of  the  Mexican  emperor,  and  would  obey  no 
commands  but  those  of  his  master*  He  was  for  some  days  slow  in  giving  any 
provisions  to  the  Spaniards;  but  he  soon  became  hospitable,  and  even  presented 
Cortes  with  rich  presents.  He  advised  Cortez  to  pass  by  way  of  Cholula  to 
Mexico.  The  Zempoallans  opposed  this  advice,  on  the  ground  that  the  Cholulans 
were  treacherous  to  strangers,  and  attached  to  Moctezuma;  while  theTlascalans, 
who  were  a  £Euthful  nation,  were  his  enemies.  Cortez  then  advanced  towards 
Tlascala,  and  sent  messengers  before  him  to  offer  alliance  and  peace.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  the  rulers  of  that  place  to  oppose  him ;  and  his  people  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Otomies,  whom  the  Tlascalans  employed,  but  afterwards  disclaimed, 
on  thdr  being  defeated  with  great  loss  of  life.  Cortez  lost  two  horses  in  the 
engagement  The  Tlascalans  then  invited  him  to  their  city,  towards  which  he 
marched  next  day.  On  his  way  he  discovered  the  perfidy  of  the  rulers  of  that 
nation.  His  Zempoallan  messengers  had  been  arrested  by  the  Tlascalans,  and 
condemned  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  gods,  and  saved  their  lives  only  by 
being  enabled  to  release  each  other  and  fly.  Cortez  met  about  10,000 
Tlascalans  on  a  hill  near  a  diflicult  pass.  He  invited  them  to  peace,  but 
as  they  uttered  defiance,  he  attacked  them,  and  they  soon  gave  way.  He  then 
pursued  them;  they  suddenly  disappeared ;  and  he  found  himself  and  his  forces 
surrounded,  among  low  hills,  by  an  ambuscade,  according  to  De  Solis  and  others, 
of  30,000  men.  .  His  situation  appeared  irretrievable,  but  his  resources,  and 
power  of  command,  roused  all  the  valorous  spirit  and  energy  of  his  followers. 
A  battle  of  extraordinary  skill,  and  desperate  bravery,  in  which  he  was  met  with 
furious  disr^ard  of  life  by  the  Tlascalans,  enabled  him  to  extricate  his  forces 
from  the  difficult  pass  and  its  defiles,  and  to  gain  the  plain.  His  artillery  and 
cavalry  having  then  space  to  charge  and  fire,  he  soon  routed  the  Tlascalans 
with  great  destruction  of  life.  Some  Spaniards  were  wounded,  but  none  killed 
in  this  hazardous  action.  Some  skirmishing  fights,  and  the  destruction  of  small 
towns,  and  taking  several  hundred  prisoners  by  the  Spaniards,  followed.  An 
army,  said  to  amount  to  150,000  men,  appeared  soon  after,  in  order  at  once 
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to  exterminate  the  Spaniards,  and  to  offer  those  of  them  and  of  their  allies^ 
taken  alive,  as  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Victory.  In  derision  of  the  Spanish  and 
Zempoalleen  power^  Xicotencatl^  the  Tlascalan  general,  sent  100  turkeys  and 
200  baskets  of  bread  to  Cortez,  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  his  men  until 
they  were  killed  or  made  prisoners, 

Xicotencatl  then  ordered  2000  men  to  advanee  and  take  the  Spaniards. 
The  latter  charged  with  their  horses  and  some  artillery^  and  destroyed^  or  made 
prisoners  of,  most  of  those  who  attacked  them*  Xicotencatl  then  advanced  with 
all  his  forces,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  with  undisciplined  and  furious  coun^ 
The  battle  lasted  for  about  four  hours;  the  Tlascalans  retreated  with  great 
loss  of  life,  and  many  wounded;  and  discovered  that  their  weapons  were  unfit 
to  kill  a  single  Spaniard.  On  the  following  day,  Cortez  burnt  several  villagesi 
and  another  battle,  which  lasted  about  five  hours,  was  fought.  The  Spanish 
horse  and  artillery  caused  great  destruction  wherever  they  charged  the 
undisciplined  masses.  The  Tlascalans  retreated  before  night,  and  sent  mesi> 
sages  next  day  with  fair  promises  to  Cortez*  They  still  kept  in  an  aggres- 
sive attitude,  and  attacked  him  again  with  about  30,000  men;  whom 
he  repulsed,  with  greater  slaughter  than  in  the  two  former  battles.  Several 
attempts  were  then  made  by  the  Tlascalans,  to  bring  Cortez  into  a  belief  of 
security  by  promises,  and  by  sending  presents  to  him.  He  was  undeceived  by 
his  Zempoallan  allies,  and  he  followed  up  his  victories,  by  a  succession  of 
brilliant  attacks,  until  he  came  before  the  city  of  Tlascala.  Some  skirmishes 
then  took  place  ;  and  ambassadors  witih  presents  from  Moctezuma  arrived  ac- 
knowledging his  friendship,  but  with  a  request  that  Cortez  would  not  march  te 
Mexico.  The  Tlascalans,  at  the  same  tiine,  sent  Xicotencatl,  their  old  cacique^ 
from  the  town  to  mediate  with  Cortez,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alUance  was 
concluded.  Meantime  one  of  the  messengers  of  Moctezuma  to  Cortez,  who 
had  gone  to  Mexico^  returned  in  six  days  with  rich  presents.  Cortez  then  entered 
the  city  of  Tlascala,  where  he  took  up  hb  quarters  with  his  troops,  and  was^ 
according  to  his  historians  Diaz  and  SoUs,  presented  with  300  beautiful  young 
women,  who  were  destined  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  propitiate  the  evil  god.  The 
Tlascala  women,  if  the  Spanish  historians  are  to  be  credited,  became  so  attached 
to  the  Spaniards,  that  those  ladies  were  afterwards  the  most  ardent  friends  of 
Cortez  and  his  followers.  Xicotencatl  gave  his  fairest  daughter  to  Peter  Alvendo ; 
and  the  whole  nation  of  Tlascala,  soon  after,  united  with  Cortez,  in  an  alltaiice 
against  Moctezuma.  Cortez  now  prepared  to  march  with  his  forces  and  allies 
towards  Mexico,  by  way  of  Choluhu  The  inhabitants  of  that  place  met  him  witii 
bread,  fowls,  and  other  articles;  and  he  entered  the  town  without  resistance; 
but  he  soon  discovered  their  insincerity,  and  that  they  had  made  preparations  to 
cut  him  and  his  forces  off.  He,  in  consequence,  arrested  their  chiefs  and  priests; 
put  about  6000  of  thmr  men  to  death;  saved  their  women;  and  destroyed^ 
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a  great  part  df  the  town.  He  gave  all  the  pltmder,  except  the  gold^  to  the 
Tlascalana.  He  tiien  liberated  the  Cholula  chiefs^  whom  he  had  arrested^  and 
ordered  them  to  sue  for  friendship,  and  ally  themselves  with  the  Tlascalans. 
Moctesnma,  in  the  ttieantime^  contrived  to  send  the  most  costly  presents  to  Cor- 
tes; and,  on  hearing  of  his  victories,  believed  him  invincible^  and  no  longer 
persisted  in  refusing  to  receive  him  at  Mexico.  This  degenerate  emperor,  mean- 
while, shut  himself  up  in  a  temple,  sacrificing  daily  a  great  number  of  human 
victims ;  hoping  to  allure  and  appease  the  evil  spirit  of  his  dynasty. 


CHAPTER    V. 

CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO  CONTINUED. — THE  AZTECS  OR  MEXICANOS.— THEIR  GO- 
VERNMENT AND  RELIGION. — MOCTEZUMA  CONHNED  BY  CORTEZ. — PROGRESS 
OP  THE  WAR.— DEATH  OF  MOCTEZUMA. — HIS  SUCCESSOR,  GUATIMOZIN, 
TAKEN  PRISONER,  AND  FINAL  SURRENDER  OF  MEXICO. 

Thb  ancient  Mexicatios  were  descendantsof  the  Aziecas,  who  had  migrated 
from  a  northerly  kingdom  called  Azllan :  they  assumed  the  name  of  Mexicos, 
bom  Memctly  that  of  their  chief  idol  or  god ;  and  they  are  said  to  have  wandered 
for  about  fifty  years  before  they  finally  settled  on  the  islands  of  lake  Tenochtitlan. 

Having  become  a  stationary^  instead  of  a  nomade^  people,  their  numbers  from 
that  period  increased  rapidly.  Their  first  government  was  an  oligarchy.  They 
afterwards  elected  a  king,  and  formed  the  Mexican  empire.  The  Aztecs  were  of 
a  darker  colour  than  the  other  aborigines ;  and  lived  under  a  system  of  civil  and 
political  order  for  a  long  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  They 
were  idolators,  and  worshipped  a  plurality  of  good  and  evil  deities^  to  whom 
they  offered  up  sacrifices  of  human  blood. 

The  Mexican  government  was  monarchical.  Its  absolute  head  was  the  king 
or  emperor,  who  had  a  council  of  revenue,  which  took  cognizance  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  royal  palace,  and  to  which  the  collectors  of  the  tributes  in  the 
different  provinces  rendered  their  accounts,  and  paid  the  tributes  ; — a  court  of 
justice,  in  which  was  vested  the  nomination  of  inferior  tribunals ;  a  council  of 
war,  which  took  charge  of  the  organization  and  maintenance  of  the  army ;  a 
council  of  state,  which  generally,  but  not  always,  deliberated  in  the  emperor's 
presence;  also  judges  of  commerce,  and  of  supplies;  and  administrators  of  police. 
The  judgments  were  summary  and  verbal ;  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  with 
their  witnesses,  stated  their  respective  cases,  and  the  cause  was  decided.  They 
had  no  written  laws,  but  they  were  governed  by  traditional  ordinances,  except 
in  cases  where  the  monarch  interfered.    They  were  strictly  attentive  to  rewards 
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and  punishments :  holding  as  capital  crimes,  theft,  homicide,  and  adultery ;  also 
transgressions  against  the  king  or  religion,  however  trifling:  many  other 
crimes  were  with  little  difficulty  pardoned. 

Any  breach  of  faith  amongst  the  emperor's  ministers  was  liable  to  be 
punished  with  death;  and  no  pardon,  on  proof  of  such  charge,  was  ever 
granted. 

The  general  education  of  youth  was  provided  for  in  public  schools,  and  in 
special  colleges  for  the  nobility.  They  were  taught  a  mode  of  writing  which  con- 
sisted of  certain  characters  and  figures,  which  made  them  learn,  by  heart,  historical 
rhymes  or  songs,  which  narrated  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors,  and  repeated  the 
praises  of  their  deities;  they  were  also  taught  athletic  exercises;  and  they 
afterwards  assumed  places  either  in  the  civil  service,  in  the  army,  or  in  the 
priesthood,  which  were  the  three  great  professions. 

The  girls  of  rank  were  brought  up  in  special  schools,  under  the  care  of 
matrons :  they  were  kept  closely  confined  from  their  earliest  infancy,  and  taught 
all  that  was  considered  accomplishments. 

The  progress  they  made  in  civilisation,  or,  more  property  speaking,  in  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  was  probably  greater  than  among  any  other  of  the  aboriginal 
nations  of  America,  if  we  except  the  Peruvians*  According  to  La  Place,  their 
knowledge  of  the  length  of  the  year,  and  their  intercallation  at  the  end  of  their 
great  cycle  of  104  years,  were  almost  perfectly  accurate ;  and  more  so  than  the 
calculations  of  the  Romans,  Greeks,  or  Egyptians.  Their  writings  were  painted 
hieroglyphics,  representing  events,  rather  than  expressing  ideas.  Their  maps 
were  tolerably  accurate  delineations  of  the  country.  They  built  towns,  but 
their  architecture  was  rude,  and  destitute  of  beauty ;  though  many  of  the  edi- 
fices, and  the  pyramids,  they  erected,  were  large  structures.  They  made  roads 
and  dug  canals.  The  emperors  and  the  chiefs  had  flower-gardens,  and  flowers 
were  considered  amongst  precious  luxuries.  Their  knowledge  of  agriculture 
was  rude  and  limited  to  a  kind  of  spade  culture,  and  chiefly  to  raising 
maize  for  food.  They  had  established  markets,  and  the  interchange  of  commo- 
dities, and  the  business  of  dealers,  was  regulated  by  laws ;  but  money,  or  coins 
to  represent  values,  were  unknown.  Their  trade  was  mere  barter.  They  had  a 
feudal  system — a  civil  and  military  hierarchy;  under  which  the  bulk  of  the 
people  were  held  in  poverty  and  servility,  if  not  as  slaves.  Slavery  was  also 
legalized,  and  all  the  lands  belonged  to  the  emperor,  or,  to  the  nobles  and  priests. 
They  understood  the  art  of  founding  and  working  gold  and  silver,  and  the  weaving 
or  making  of  cotton  cloth,  and  making  ornaments  of  feathers.  They  knew,  like 
all  the  aborigines  of  America,  how  to  construct  canoes ;  but  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  iron,  without  which  no  people  ever  made  great  advances  in  agricul- 
ture, or  in  other  arts  or  sciences ;  and  without  which  no  nation  ever  became  for- 
midable  in  war.  To  the  inefficiency  of  their  warlike  weapons,  we  must  ascribe 
the  saccemye  victories  of  Cortez,  and  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Mexicans. 
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The  Mexicans  are  described  as  haying  no  barbarous  customs^  except  in  the 
saperstitions  ceremonies  and  rites  of  their  religion.  Among  these  rites^  the 
immolation  of  human  beings^  whom  the  priests  sacrificed  to  their  gods^  was  the 
most  horrible.  Were  not  the  auto-da-fes — the  victims  of  the  inquisition  in  Spain 
and  Portugal^ — the  St.  Bartolomews  and  Dragonades  in  France, — the  burning 
of  heretics  in  England  and  other  countries^  either  religious  sacrifices^  or  political 
murders? 

It  has  been  supposed  that  offering  human  victims^  as  sacrifices  to  their  gods^ 
by  the  Aztecs^  originated  at  a  period  when  their  weakness  rendered  it  expedient 
to  destroy  the  prisoners  whom  they  captured  in  war.  That  from  not  having 
prisons^  it  was  impossible  to  retain  them  alive  as  captives  ;  and  that  the  danger 
of  allowing  them  to  escape,  rendered  it  politic  to  destroy  them.  That,  to  avoid 
the  charge  of  mere  cruelty,  instead  of  putting  them  to  death,  as  prisoners,  they 
were  offered  as  victims  to  the  gods ;  and,  that  a  practice  which  originated  in 
policy,  had,  in  time,  become  familiar  to,  and  interwoven  with,  the  fears,  faith, 
and  superstitions  of  the  nation :  and,  consequently,  an  element  of  awful  autho- 
rity, too  efficient  to  be  abandoned,  in  maintaining  the  power  of  the  priests. 

The  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  religions  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
which  superstition,  and  credulity,  and  priestcraft  have  consecrated;  and  for 
attempting  to  reform  which,  such  men  as  Savonarola,  John  Huss,  Jerome  of 
Pngue,  Servetus,  and  many  thousands  have  been  burnt,  or  otherwise  murdered, 
had  all,  probably,  their  political  origin. 

The  Mexican  priests  were  the  monsters  of  the  nation ; — the  tyrants  who  made 
the  most  horrible  abuse  of  the  abominable  worship  which  they  had  imposed, 
firom  age  to  age,  upon  the  natural  credulity  of  the  human  mind.  They  acknow- 
ledged one  supreme  God, — ^a  future  existence,  with  its  rewards  and  penalties ; 
Uicy  also  invoked,  worshipped,  and  erected  temples,  to  numerous  subaltern 
deities,  each  of  whom  was  believed  to  exercise  his  special  good  or  evil  function. 
Pilgrimages,  processions,  and  gifts  to  the  priests  and  temples,  were  among  the 
good  works  which  were  acceptable  to  their  deities. 

A  slave  was  chosen  annually,  shut  up  in  the  great  temple,  worshipped,  in- 
voked, incense  offered  him,  and  then  strangled.  Another  superstition  was, 
composing  a  large  statue  of  maize  paste,  which,  on  being  baked,  was  placed  as 
an  idol,  or  deity,  on  the  great  altar;  worshipped,  and  afterwards  cut  up  by  the 
priests,  who  gave  a  small  piece  to  each  of  the  assembled  multitude,  who  be- 
lieved themselves  sanctified  by  swallowing  a  part  of  the  idol.  Raynal  observes, 
"  It  is  better  to  eat  false  gods  than  real  men  ;'^  and  the  Spanish  historians 
accuse  the  priests  of  eating  the  prisoners  of  war,  who  were  sacrificed  ;  and  that 
parts  were  sent,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  emperor  and  the  principal  chiefs. 
When  peace  lasted  so  long  that  there  were  no  prisoners  to  be  sacrificed,  the 
priests  represented  to  the  emperor  that  the  gods  were  dying  with  hunger,  and 
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war  was  then  made  for  the  sole  object  of  capturing  victims  for  the  sacrificial 
rites.  In  every  respect  the  Mexican  worship  was  atrocious  and  terrible :  it  held 
the  human  mind  in  terror,  reconciled  the  heart  to  inhumanity,  and  rendered 
the  priests  all-powerful. 

Many  writers  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  not  only  the  Mexicans  but  all 
the  aboriginal  nations  of  America  were  of  Asiatic,  and  especially  of  Mongolian, 
descent  Others,  more  absurdly,  (one  of  whom  lately),  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  forward  evidence  of  their  being  of  Israelitish  origin.  The  latter  is  evidently 
neither  probable,  nor  likely  possible :  for  the  Hebrews,  if  we  even  go  back  to 
Tubal  Cain,  knew  the  use  of  iron ;  they  were  also  a  pastoral  race,  of  which 
the  scriptural  history  of  Abraham  affords  proof,  before  they  were  Israelites :  ihey 
also  ate  wfaeaten  bread.  None  of  the  aborigines  of  America,  from  Hudson's 
Bay  to  Patagonia,  knew  the  use  of  iron,  or  drank  milk,  or  ate  wheaten  bread : 
although  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms  of  America  enabled  them 
to  use  all  these  articles,  which  are  now  classed  among  their  first  necessities. 
If  they  were  of  Mongolian  extraction,  they  must  have  left  Asia  before  the  Asiatics 
knew  the  use  of  the  plough,  iron,  milk,  or  wheaten  bread. 

Cortez,  in  disregard  of  many  subterfc^es  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans,  marched 
steadily  forward,  through  various  passes,  plains,  villages,  and  towns^  until  he 
reached  Iztapalapa,  within  five  or  six  mUes  of  Mexico.  He  next  day  entered 
that  city,  and  Moctezuma  came  out  to  receive  him.  They  exchanged  presents* 
Cortex  putting  round  the  emperor's  neck  a  collar  of  sparkling  glass  brilliantS| 
of  various  colours,  and  of  little  value.  Moctezuma,  in  return,  presented 
him  with  valuable  articles  of  gold,  silver,  and  featherwork.  Harmony  pre* 
vailed  for  several  days.  An  attack  made  by  some  Mexican  allies  upon 
some  Zempoallans,  whom  Juan  de  Esculante,  the  governor  at  Vera  Cnu^ 
assisted  to  repel,  founded  grounds  for  a  rupture  with  Moctezuma.  Escu* 
lante  defeated  the  Mexican  auxiliaries,  but  was  so  severely  wounded  diat  he 
died  a  few  days  after ;  and  a  Spanish  soldier,  who  was  made  prisoner,  died  on 
his  way  to  Mexico,  also  of  his  wounds.  His  head  was  sent  to  Moctesu- 
ma.  Cortex,  in  consequence  of  this  catastrophe,  and  from  information  he  re- 
ceived that  a  conspiracy  was  forming  in  the  city  against  him,  resolved  to  seize 
on  the  person  of  Moctezuma.  He  called  his  council  together,  communicated 
bis  decision,  arranged  his  plans  for  the  purpose,  and  proceeded  armed,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  guard,  at  the  usual  hour  of  interview,  to  Moctezuma's  palace. 
He  then  accused  the  emperor  of  the  attack  on  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  consjnraqy 
which  was  formed  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  city  of  Mexico;  and  then  uiged 
the  necessity  of  Moctezuma  accompanying  him  from  his  palace  to  the  residence 
df  Cortez.  Moetezuma,  finding  his  designs  were  discovered,  acceded  to  ihe  de- 
grading proposaL  Cortez  fearing  that  the  causeways,  which  connected  the  dty 
with  the  shores  of  the  lake,  might  be  broken  down,  ordered  two  brigantinos, 
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lofficiently  large  fx>  carry  200  men,  to  be  constructed  on  the  opposite  banks. 
These  Teasels  were  completed,  in  a  rude  but  sufficient  manner^  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  brought,  and  kept  under  a  strong  guard,  close  to  his  quar- 
ters. Moctezuroa  was  still  detained  a  prisoner,  but  treated  with  great 
outward  ceremony.  Qualpopoca,  who  had  been  secretly  instigated  by  Mocte- 
luma  to  attack  Esculante,  having  with  others  arrived  at  Mexico,  were  brought 
before  Moctezuma,  who  accused  him  of  attacking  and  killing  the  Spaniards 
at  Villa  Rica,  without  any  authority  from  Mexico.  Ck>rtez  having  discovered 
the  duplicity  practised  by  Moctezuma,  or  his  vassal,  ordered  the  latter  and 
some  of  his  followers  to  be  taken  away,  and  on  being  examined  separately, 
they  confessed  they  had  killed  the  Spaniards  by  the  express  command  of  Moc« 
tesuma.  Cortez  then  committed  an  act  of  horrible  atrocity,  which  neither  the 
real  or  pretended  duplicity  of  Moctezuma,  and  far  less  the  conduct  of  the 
vassals  who  obeyed  his  commands,  could  justify.  Qualpopoca,  his  son,  and 
tbUowers,  were  conducted,  by  orders,  given  by  Cortez,  to  the  great  square  of 
the  city ;  and  there,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  armed  Mexicans,  and  in 
the  presence  of  Moctezuma,  publicly  burnt  to  death. 

Cortez  having  upbraided  Moctezuma  in  stem  language,  said,  that  although,  as 
a  murderer,  he  deserved  to  be  immediately  executed,  he  would  extend  his  mercy 
by  doing  no  more  than  putting  him  in  irons,  and  placing  him  in  front  of  the 
great  square,  in  order  that  he  might  behold  the  execution  of  his  subjects. 
These  irons  were  taken  off  the  same  day  by  Cortez,  and  an  apparent  good  under- 
standing established  between  him  and  Moctezuma.  The  latter  was  so  far  terrified 
by  the  execution  he  witnessed,  and  the  dread  caused  by  the  intrepid  mental 
character  of  Cortez,  that  he  appears  to  have  lost  all  powers  either  of  deception, 
or  of  moral  energy.  He  afterwards  concealed  nothing  from  Cortez ;  described 
to  him  the  gold  mines,  and  where  they  were  situated ;  gave  him  finely-drawn 
maps  of  his  dominions,  and  of  the  sea-coasts  by  which  they  were  bounded. 
Meantime,  a  nephew  of  Moctezuma,  reflecting  on  the  degraded  position  of  the 
latter,  plotted  an  attack  against  Cortez,  in  order  to  release  his  uncle,  and  drive 
the  Spaniards  from  Mexico.  This  attempt  was  immediately  extinguished,  by  its 
timely  discovery,  and  from  its  receiving  no  countenance  from  the  timid  Mocte- 
zuma. The  latter,  however,  began  to  find  his  confinement  so  tedious,  and  so 
hr  to  feel  its  degradation,  that  he  suddenly  resolved  to  conceal  his  real  views. 
He  then  called  together  a  general  assembly  of  his  principal  chiefs ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  them,  acknowledged  his  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Spain.  This  part  he 
performed,  with  admirable  dramatic  effect,  to  the  apparent  astonishment 
of  the  Mexicans,  who,  however,  feigned  their  assent.  A  treasure  of  gold,  and 
emeralds,  of  great  value,  were  then  coUected  by  Moctezuma  and  his  chiefs,  and 
presented  with  solemn  pomp  to  Cortez :  a  part  to  be  transmitted  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  the  rest  for  the  use  of  Cortez  and  his  officers.    This  treasure  was  fairly 
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distributed ;  and  Cortez  set  apart  the  full  value  of  all  that  Velasquez  and  his  friendd 
had  contributed  towards  the  expense  of  the  expedition.  This  generosity  on  the  part 
of  Moctezuma  was^  however,  advisedly  made,  when  the  chiefs  had  resolved  to  release 
him  ;  and  some  time  after,  he  gave  notice  to  Cortez  that  the  latter,  and  his  troops, 
must  depart  from  the  city.  Cortez  acquiesced,  and  pleaded  only  for  time  to 
have  vessels  built  at  Vera  Cruz  to  carry  his  people  from  the  country.  This  re- 
quest was  granted ;  and  further,  that  men  should  be  at  once  sent  by  the  emperor 
to  fell  timber  near  Vera  Cruz  for  the  purpose.  Delay,  having  been  gained — 
which  was  the  first  object  of  Cortez,  who  waited  for  the  commission  he  expected 
from  Spain, — and  his  people  having  now  such  unlimited  confidence  in  him,  that 
they  unanimously  obeyed  all  his  commands,  he  expected  that,  for  some  time,  he 
would  have  continued  unmolested,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  designs  for  conquering 
the  rich  territories  of  Mexico. 

This  expectation  was  soon  interrupted,  by  the  arrival  of  messengers  from  the 
coast,  with  intelligence,  and  a  representation  in  painting,  of  a  fleet  of  eight 
ships,  which  appeared  off  the  coast,  near  Villa  Rica.  Cortez,  uncertain  whether 
this  was  a  squadron  bearing  his  commission  and  reinforcements  from  Spain,  or  an 
expedition  sent  against  him,  disguised  his  views,  by  telling  Moctezuma,  it  was  now 
unnecessary  to  go  on  with  building  the  ships  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  that  he  would 
merely  delay  leaving  Mexico,  until  he  heard  again  of  the  fleet,  in  which  he 
would  embark  with  his  people  for  Spain.  A  messenger  arrived  soon  after 
from  the  commander  of  Vera  Cruz,  informing  Cortez,  by  letter,  that  the  ships 
were  not  from  Spain,  but  from  Cuba ;  and  fitted  out  by  Velasquez,  with  800  foot 
soldiers,  eighty  horses,  and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  on  board,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  who  was  named  Lieutenant  of  New  Spain,  for 
the  discomfiture  and  arrest  of  Cortez,  and  to  take  possession,  for  Velasquez,  as 
the  king's  lieutenant,  of  all  the  country. 

Cortez  resolved  at  once  to  march  against  Narvaez ;  and,  taking  every  neces- 
sary precaution,  for  that  purpose,  he  took  farewell  of  Moctezuma,  as  if  he  were 
strictly  fulfilling  the  promise  he  had  made  to  leave  his  territories.  This  profession 
ill  accorded  with  a  force  being  left  at  Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
Moctezuma  a  prisoner,  under  pretence  of  this  precaution  being  necessary,  as  a 
guarantee  of  safety  to  the  Spaniards,  on  their  march  to  Vera  Cruz. 

Cortez  on  passing  through  Cholula  was  magnificently  entertained  and  pro- 
vided for,  and  he  was  soon  joined  by  a  numerous  body  of  Tlascalans.  Narvaez 
had  landed  his  forces,  and  encamped  near  Zicmpoalla :  having  ineffectually  at- 
tempted to  enter  Villa  Rica.  Cortez  sent  John  Velasquez,  in  whom,  as  well 
as  Ordaz,  he  now  placed  great  confidence,  to  bring  Narvaez  to  a  reconciliation. 
The  latter  spoke  of  Cortez  as  a  traitor;  and  Velasquez,  after  being  shown  the 
great  force  brought  by  Narvaez,  returned  without  any  other  result  to  Cortes. 
Meantime  the  latter  found  means  to  distribute,  through  his  chaplain,  Olmeda, 
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large  sums  of  money,  and  other  allurements,  among  the  newly  arrived  troops. 
His  force  was  greatly  inferior  in  numbers ;  but  his  officers  and  solders  resolved  to 
conquer  or  perish  for  their  leader*  He  attacked  Narvaez  at  night  with  such  extra- 
ordinary skilly  as  well  as  impetuousity,  that  the  latter  was  surprised,  wounded, 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  next  day  in  irons  to  Villa  Rica.  The  army  of  Narvaez, 
300  excepted,  swore  that  day  fidelity  to  Cortez,  as  the  king's  captain-general  in 
New  Spain. 

The  300,  who  did  not  swear  fidelity,  were  encompassed  within  an  entrench- 
ment, and  for  some  time  they  were  inclined  to  be  refractory,  but  they  at  last  sur- 
rendered and  joined  Cortez,  who  only  lost  two  soldiers  in  this  daring  action. 

After  various  preparations,  and  securing  the  future  alliance  of  the  Tlascalans, 
and  other  native  tribes,  he  marched  again  towards  Mexico,  for  its  final  conquest : 
justifying  himself  for  his  return,  on  the  ground  of  relieving  Alverado.  He  en- 
tered Mexico  on  the  feast  of  St.  John.  Moctezuma  was  still  confined  to  his 
quarters  by  Alverado,  and  consequently  still  a  prisoner.  The  Mexicans  resorted 
to  arms,  defended  themselves  from  the  house-tops  :  hurling  down  stones  on  the 
Spaniards,  one  of  whom  they  took  alive.  Meantime  Cortez  brought  up  all  his 
forces,  and  a  battle,  or  fight,  was  carried  on  for  several  days  :  reckless  of  life  by 
the  Mexicans,  who  destroyed  their  bridges,  and  continued  to  hurl  down  stones 
and  other  missiles  from  the  houses.  Moctezuma  having  presented  himself  to 
appease  them,  he  was  answered  by  the  most  degrading,  and  certainly  not  unde- 
served reproofs ;  and  although  he  escaped  several  arrows  shot  at  him,  he  was 
wounded  mortally,  by  a  stone,  in  the  head ;  and,  refusing  sustenance  of  any  kind, 
died  in  sorrow  four  days  afterwards. 

Guatimozin,  who  was  afterwards  elected  emperor,  conducted,  with  undaunted 
bravery,  the  attacks  and  defence  against  the  Spaniards.  On  killing  one  of  whom, 
of  considerable  rank,  he  communicated  to  Cortez,  *'  That  being  now  convinced 
the  Spaniards  were  vulnerable,  though  the  death  of  each  should  cost  the  lives 
of  20,000  Mexicans,  he  should  still  have  a  multitude  of  subjects  left  to  celebrate 
the  final  victory."  He  also  projected  the  destruction  of  the  Spaniards  by 
famine.  Cortez  had,  as  prisoners,  in  his  camp,  three  sons  of  Moctezuma,  and 
many  of  the  chief  Mexicans,  and  the  chief  of  their  priests.  The  want  of  sup- 
plies however  reduced  him  to  determine  on  leaving  the  city ;  and,  to  baffle 
the  plans  of  Guatimozin,  to  retreat  at  night.  He  accomplished  this  retreat 
with  extraordinary  skill,  but  with  considerable  loss.  The  design  he  formed 
was,  not  to  invest  the  city  until  he  had  collected  a  sufficient  force ;  witli  which, 
and  by  a  regular  system  of  tactics,  he  could  utterly  discomfit  the  Mexic«ins.  He 
had  collected  such  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  other  treasure,  as  to  be  unable 
to  carry  the  whole  away,  leaving  behind,  according  to  De  Solis,  the  value  of 
700,000  pieces-of-eight.  When  retreating  he  was  attacked,  on  the  land  and 
on  the  water,  by  a  greater  number  of  Mexicans  than  he  had  ever  encountered 
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before.  They  fought  desperately,  but  the  Spanish  artillery  shattered  their  canoes, 
and  the  cavalry^  artillery,  and  foot,  caused  the  greatest  destruction  among  the 
Mexicans,  who  approached  in  deep  masses.  This  was,  however,  the  most  disas- 
trous battle  in  which  Cortez  had  been  engaged.  Two  hundred  Spaniards,  most 
of  whom  were  those  who  lagged  behind  carrying  off  gold,  were  either  killed  or 
taken  prisoners,  and  forty  horses  were  killed.  Cortez  not  being  able  to  carry 
off  his  artillery,  rolled  it  into  the  lake  :  1000  Tlascalans  also  perished,  together 
with  two  sons  of  Moctezuma.  Juan  de  Velasquez,  his  most  distinguished  officer, 
was  also  cut  down,  together  with  Salcedo,  Morla,  and  other  brave  leaders.  Donna 
Marina,  and  the  interpreter  Aguilar,  were  however  safe  to  serve  him.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Cortez  was  attacked  by  a  considerable  force ;  which  he,  in  the  first  on- 
set, repulsed ;  and  then,  fighting  on  his  way,  gained  possession  of  a  temple  on  an 
eminence,  which,  with  its  area  inclosed  by  walls,  he  transformed  into  a  fortress, 
not  difficult  with  his  skill  to  defend.  He  reposed  there  until  midnight,  and 
then  continued  his  march,  meeting  with  occasional  attacks,  which  he  easily 
repulsed.  Scarcity,  of  provisions  and  water,  was  the  greatest  cause  of  suffering 
among  his  troops,  until,  on  arriving  at  a  friendly  canton,  they  were  amply  sup* 
plied.  The  Mexican  army  not  only  followed,  but  by  an  indirect  route,  advanced 
before  the  Spanish  forces,  and  defended  a  valley  or  rather  a  pass,  through  which 
the  road  lay.  Cortez  now  found  his  enemies  in  his  front  as  well  as  in  his  rear* 
The  whole  population  of  Mexico  appeared  to  have  risen,  and  sallied  forth, 
commanded  by  the  captain-general  of  the  empire  :  who,  alone,  was  ever  per- 
mitted to  unfurl  the  sacred  standard. 

Cortez  was  now  in  a  position,  which  rendered  it  inevitable,  for  him,  either  to 
fight,  and  defeat  this  formidable  force,  or  to  surrender.  He  harangued,  and  ani- 
mated his  troops.  He  then,  on  horseback,  instantly  led  the  attack,  and  with  his 
cavalry,  nmsketeers,  and  cross-bowmen,  caused  all  before  him  to  fly  or  fisdL 
Cortez  himself  closed  with  the  captain-general  of  the  Mexicans,  wounded  him 
mortally  with  the  first  stroke  of  his  lance,  and  a  private  cavalry  soldier,  Joan  de 
Salamanca,  leaped  from  his  horse,  seized  the  imperial  standard,  and  handed  it  to 
Cortez.  On  observing  their  standard  lost,  the  Mexicans  fled  with  great  fear  and 
speed.  The  destruction  of  Mexican  Ufe  on  this  battle-field  is  stated  by  the 
Spanish  writers  at  20,000  men ;  and  the  whole  routed  armjr,  they  say,  amounted, 
in  numbers,  to  200,000.  Cortez  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  hand;  three 
Spaniards,  only,  died  of  their  wounds ;  none  were  killed  in  the  battle. 
The  spoil  taken  in  the  field  is  stated  to  have  been  of  considerable  value ;  and 
Cortez  ordered  it  all  to  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers.  On  the  following 
day  he  marched  to  Tlascala,  and  was  received  with  much  respect  and  rejoicings. 
He  suffered  from  neglecting  the  wound  in  his  hand,  but  the  Tlascalans  healed 
it  by  simple  vegetable  applications. 

He  was  then  anxious  to  know  the  condition  of  his  small  garrison  at  Vera 
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Cniz ;  and  his  messengers  returned  with  letters  from  his  lieutenanty  who  informed 
him  that  they  were  all  well ;  that  yessels  had  approached  the  coast;  that  Narvaez 
and  SalTatierra  were  in  safe  custody;  that  the  soldiers  were  content;  and  that  the 
Zempoallans  and  neighbouring  nations  continued  friendly. 

Cortes  then  joined  the  Tlascalans  against  the  Tepeacans,  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Mexicans.  He  defeated  them  and  took  their  town,  which,  lying 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico,  he  fortified  and  named  it  Segura  de  la  Frontera. 
The  numerous  prisoners  were  sent  to  Tlascala,  to  be  sold  as  slaves ;  a  practice 
said  to  hare  been  first  practised  by  the  Spaniards  at  Cuba. 

He  marched,  with  the  Tlascalans,  and  part  of  his  own  forces^  against  Guaca- 
chola,  which  was  occupied  by  a  strong  Mexican  force.  He  captured  this  town, 
which  was  obstinately  defended.  A  small  reinforcement  arrived  soon  after, 
sent  by  Di^o  Velasquez  from  Cuba,  not  to  assist  Cortez  but  to  aid  Narvaez, 
whom  the  Gk>vemor  of  Cuba  had  believed  to  have  been  successful  in  his 
expedition.  The  Lieutenant  of  Vera  Cruz  answered  the  commander  of  the 
reinforcement,  by  saying  he  would  lead  him  and  his  small  force  to  Narvaez,  who 
was  welL  Instead  of  which  he  proceeded  with  them  to  Cortez,  whom  they 
wiUingly  joined.  The  ship  they  came  in  brought  good  supplies  of  ammunition ; 
and  the  letters  to  Narvaez  directed  that  Cortez,  if  he  were  not  dead,  should  be 
immediately  sent  to  Velasquez,  imder  the  semblance  of  justice,  for  disobeying 
orders,  but,  in  reality,  to  satisfy  a  particular  revenge  of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos. 
A  second  small  reinforcement  arrived  in  another  vessel,  with  like  instructions. 
This  force  also  joined  Cortez. 

He  now  resolved  not  to  delay  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  He  had  not  only 
consolidated  the  friendship  of  his  aUies,  but  he  had  trained  the  Tlascalans,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  European  mode  of  warfare.  The  arms,  artillery,  and  ammu- 
nition, brought  by  the  two  last  vessels  from  Cuba ;  the  ship  carpenters  at  Vera 
Cruz ;  the  materials  for  constructing  vessels  which  he  possessed ;  the  multitudes 
which  he  could  call  forth  to  carry  all  these  stores  to  the  banks  of  the  Mexican 
lakes ;  and  his  having  an  able  naval  architect,  Martin  Lopez,  were  all  favourable 
to  his  plans.  Lopez  undertook  building  several  small  brigantines  at  Tlascala,  to 
be  carried  over  land  to  Mexico.  Powder  was  the  only  article  of  which  he  had 
a  scanty  supply ;  but  as  sulphur  was  discovered  in  sufficient  abundance,  charcoal 
easily  made,  and  he  either  had,  or  found  the  elements  for  making,  saltpetre,  he 
was  enabled  to  manufacture  any  quantity  of  powder. 

Three  vessels  arrived  soon  after  from  St.  Domingo,  sent  by  Francisco 
Garay,  to  claim  possession  of  the  coast ;  but  being  resisted,  this  force  also 
joined  Cortez.  These  vessels  brought  150  weU  armed  soldiers,  seven- 
teen horses,  and  a  great  abundance  of  stores.  This  succour  was  of  the  utmost 
assistance :  for  a  number  of  the  soldiers  who  came  with  Narvaez,  now 
demanded  of  Cortez  to  fulfil  his  promise,  to  allow  them  to  return  to  Cuba  after 
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the  expedition  to  Tepeaca.  Instead  of  complying  at  once,  he  considering  it 
essential  that  all  the  soldiers  who  were  to  accompany  him  to  the  final  conquest 
of  Mexico^  should  do  so  unanimously,  as  volunteers ;  and  he  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  that  whoever  wished  to  return  to  Cuba  were  free  to  go,  and  should  be 
furnished  with  vessels^  and  provisions,  for  the  voyage.  Most  of  the  soldiers  of 
Narvaez  accepted  this  offer ;  the  rest  joined  the  army  of  Cortez. 

He  at  the  same  time  sent  two  vessels,  with  trusty  agents  on  board,  to  Spain, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  country,  and  all  that  he  had  done  and  experienced, 
concealing  nothing;  and,  with  all  the  treasures  that  he  could  to  Charles 
y.  His  instructions,  to  the  agents  whom-  he  sent  on  this  mission  were,  that 
before  they  disclosed  any  thing,  to  find  his  father,  and  the  agents  whom 
he  sent  the  previous  year  to  Spain,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  his  father,  and, 
also,  if  he  thought  proper,  with  the  former  agents.  The  latter  had  arrived  safe 
in  Spain,  and  were,  with  the  father  of  Cortez,  well  received  by  the  king,  who, 
on  leaving  the  kingdom,  recommended  them,  during  his  absence,  to  his 
regent  Cardinal  Adriano ;  but  the  latter  finding  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  president 
of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  opposed  to  them  and  to  Cortez^  wished  the  matter 
delayed  until  the  king  returned.  The  second  agents  arrived  safely  at  Cadiz, 
and  narrowly  escaping  being  imprisoned,  by  order  of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos. 
Preserving  their  letters,  and  leaving  their  presents  behind  at  Cadiz,  they  joined 
the  father  of  Cortez,  and  the  first  agents,  at  Medellin.  The  emperor  having  returned 
soon  after,  Cardinal  Adriano  heard,  attentively,  all  the  representations  made  by 
the  father  and  the  agents,  as  well  as  those  made  by  the  eneAiies,  of  Cortez.  He 
was  highly  displeased  at  the  orders  issued  by  the  Bishop  of  Burgos,  and  the  deten- 
tion of  the  presents  intended  for  the  emperor.  The  cardinal  having  become  pope, 
the  emperor,  advised  by  him,  received  the  agents,  and  appointed  a  council  to 
examine  the  affairs  of  Cortez.  Matters  were  finally  decided  in  his  favour;  Velas- 
quez was  censured  ;  perpetual  silence  was  imposed  upon  him,  in  regard  to  the 
continent  of  America;  and  Cortez  was  confirmed  in  his  command.  Several 
regular  friars  were  then  ordered  to  New  Spain,  to  convert  the  Mexicans ;  a  fleet 
with  arms  and  horses  for  Cortez,  was  directed  to  be  equipped ;  and  the  royal 
letters,  to  him  were  signed  at  Valladolid,  on  the  22d  October,  1522. 

During  this  period,  when,  unknown  to  Cortez,  his  affairs  were  proceeding  so 
favourably  to  him  in  Spain,  he  was  actively  engaged  in  reducing  all  Mexico. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1520,  a  ship  fitted  out  by  private  adventurers,  with 
a  cargo  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  captain 
and  his  men  joining  Cortez,  delivered  the  ships,  and  cargoes,  to  his  lieutenant 
He  was  at  this  time  ready  to  march  against  Mexico,  and  on  the  follomng 
day  he  drew  up  the  forces,  with  which  he  intended  to  advance,  and  found  they 
consisted  of  540  Spanish  foot  soldiers,  forty  mounted  horses,  and  nine  pieces 
of  field  artillery ;   exclusive  of  10,000  Tlascalans,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
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confederate  warriors.  On  the  first  day  they  reached  Tezmeluca,  near  the  Mexican 
frontier.  The  cacique  of  this  place  had  provided  all  necessary  provisions  for  the 
march  to  Tezcnca :  the  place^  which,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  Cortez  had 
designed  for  his  head-quarters  during  the  intended  siege.  He  found,  next  day,  the 
road  for  several  leagues,  closed  up  by  trees  felled  across  it  by  the  Mexicans.  The 
Tiascalans,  however,  soon  cleared  the  way  for  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  bag- 
gage. The  Mexican  army  covered  the  whole  plain  before  him ;  but  they  re- 
treated, or  dispersed,  as  Cortez  advanced ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  he  entered 
Tezcaca,  invited  by  its  inhabitants,  who  became  his  allies.  Leaving  Sandoval 
in  possession,  Cortez  proceeded,  with  300  Spaniards,  to  take  Iztapalapa,  si- 
tuated opposite,  and  near  one  of  the  causeways  leading,  to  Mexico.  He  then 
advanced  against  the  Mexicans,  and  in  three  days,  it  is  said,  that  6000  of  them 
were  killed  by  the  Spaniards  and  Tiascalans.  Several  other  caciques  now  allied 
themselves  to  Cortez.  Battles,  fights,  or  skirmishes,  followed  in  various  ad- 
joining places,  in  all  which  the  Mexicans  were  defeated  with  great  loss  of  life. 
In  one  place,  Tacuba,  Cortez  was,  however,  compelled  to  retreat. 

Finding  that  Lopez  had  completed  the  construction  of  the  brigantines, 
10.,000  Tiascalans  were  ordered,  by  their  cacique,  to  carry  them  to  Tezcuca.  This 
extraordinary  project  of  Cortez  was  completely  accomplished ;  and,  if  fully  ap- 
preciated, it  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  boldest  of  his  plans.  A  fresh  supply  of 
arms,  accompanied  by  Father  Urrea,  and  several  persons  of  distinction,  and  sol** 
diers,  arrived  at  the  same  time  at  Vera  Cruz.  Guatimozin,  a  nephew  of  Moc- 
tezuma,  having  become  emperor,  made  greater  efforts,  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, to  augment  the  military  power  of  Mexico.  Several  battles  were  fought, 
by  his  forces,  with  furious  desperation,  but  they  all  ended  by  the  Spaniards  being 
victorious;  and  by  the  latter  taking  several  towns,  and  gaining  over  the  caciques. 
At  the  same  time  a  conspiracy  of  a  few  Spanish  soldiers  to  assassinate  Cor- 
tez, and  some  of  his  principal  followers,  was  discovered.  This  he  very  dis- 
creetly suppressed.  The  conduct  of  young  Xicontecatl,  one  of  the  commanders 
of  the  Tiascalans,  and  son  of  the  old  cacique,  so  far  provoked  Cortez,  that  he 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  alive  or  dead.  He  refused  to  surrender,  and  was  killed 
in  defending  himself.  Though  the  son  of  their  chief,  he  was  disliked  by  the 
Tiascalans,  and  his  own  father  approved  of  his  death.  The  brigantines  were,  in 
a  short  time,  fitted,  rigged,  and  launched  on  the  lake,  and  the  troops  reviewed  by 
Cortez.  His  whole  European  force  consisted  of  900  men  ;  of  which  494 
were  either  musqueteers  or  cross  bowmen:  the  rest  of  the  foot  were 
armed  with  swords,  bucklers,  or  lances.  Eighty-six  were  on  horseback,  and 
there  were  eighteen  pieces  of  artillery  mounted.  A  piece  of  artillery,  with 
twenty-five  armed  men,  besides  rowers,  were  put  on  board  of  each  of  the  bri* 
gantines.  At  the  same  time  that  the  brigantines  were  to  attack  by  the  lake, 
Cortez  laid  his  plans  to  invest  the  principal  causeways.     In  this  order  the  siege  of 
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Mexico  commenced.  The  aqueducts,  conveying  water  to  the  city  were  cut  off  by 
the  Spaniards.  On  the  lake  they  were  opposed  by  about  4000  canoes  filled  with 
armed  men,  decked  with  feathers  and  other  ornaments.  The  whole  lake  appeared 
nearly  covered  with  an  armament  of  canoes.  Cortez  advanced  towards  them,  with 
his  thirteen  brigantines  in  the  form  of  a  crescent;  and,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
light  breeze,  bore  down  upon  the  canoes;  and  with  his  cannon,  fire-arms, 
and  cross-bows,  and  by  running  down  and  oversetting  the  canoes,  killed  and 
drowned  so  great  a  number  of  the  Mexicans,  that  the  battle  on  the  lake,  might 
be  compared  to  a  massacre.  The  fleet  of  canoes  was  in  a  short  time  put  in  the 
utmost  confasion ;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  bri- 
gantines, those  which  were  not  overset  or  destroyed,  fled  with  the  greatest 
speed.  The  causeways  were  also  invested  by  the  artillery,  and  a  temple  close 
to  one  of  those,  which  was  defended  by  a  numerous  body  of  Mexicans,  was 
assaulted  and  taken.  Cortez  then  attacked  and  took  several  of  the  towns 
on  the  lake,  which  might  have  been  considered  faubourgs  of  the  city.  The 
Mexicans  were  described  as  defending  them  with  intrepidity  at  first,  but  as 
abandoning  them  in  a  short  time.  The  approaches  to  the  city  were  found  very 
difiicult,  in  consequence  of  the  dikes  which  had  been  cut  through  the  causeways. 
Filling  up  these  was  a  work  of  great  labour,  requiring  much  time.  Whenever 
the  Spaniards,  and  their  auxiliaries,  approached  without  the  brigantines,  they 
were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Mexicans  in  their  canoes :  of  which  they  had  still 
several  thousands.  Cortez,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  collect  as  many 
canoes  as  possible,  and  man  them  with  his  auxiliaries,  from  the  towns  around 
the  lakes.  He  divided  his  brigantines  into  three  squadrons,  and  the  canoes  be 
distributed  into  fleets  attached  to  each  squadron.  The  Mexicans  finding  ibrir 
canoes,  however  numerous,  unable  to  sustain  the  attacks  of  the  brigantines, 
built  piraguas  of  a  much  larger  size,  with  very  thick  planks ;  and,  one  time, 
by  decoying  two  brigantines  to  follow  some  canoes,  laden,  on  purpose,  with  pro* 
visions,  among  the  high  reeds,  where  several  piraguas  filled  with  men  lay  in 
ambush, •the  Spaniards  were  very  nearly  disabled ;  the  captain  of  one  of  the 
brigantines  was  killed,  the  other,  and  several  men  wounded.  After  a  desperate 
resistance,  the  piraguas  were  partly  sunk,  and  the  others  driven  from  their  place 
of  ambuscade.  Several  large  piraguas,  newly  built,  and  filled  with  men,  were 
found  to  be  concealed,  soon  after,  amidst  the  reeds,  which  grew  to  a  great  height, 
even  where  the  water  was  sufficiently  deep  for  the  brigantines,  in  various  parts 
of  the  lake.  The  Meucans  drove  stakes  down  into  the  mud,  until  their  sharp- 
pointed  tops  were  a  little  beneath  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
manoeuvres  or  sailing  of  the  brigantines  impracticable.  The  skill  of  the  Spaniards 
enabled  them  to  remove  these  stakes,  and  to  dislodge  and  sink  most  of  the 
newly-built  piraguas. 

The  inhabitants  and  troops  in  the  city  were,  it  was  told  to  Cortez  by  some  of 
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the  prisoners  he  had  taken,  suflTering  from  scarcity  of  food  and  water.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  anxious  to  save  the  city  from  destruction,  and  made  proposals 
for  peace  with  Guatimozin.  The  latter  was  disposed  to  treat  with  Cortez,  but 
being  opposed  by  the  priests,  hostility  was  renewed.  The  Mexicans  raised  bar- 
ricades of  thick  planks,  with  loop-holes ;  and  widened  and  deepened  the  ditches. 
Hie  Spanish  artillery,  in  a  short  time,  levelled  those  wooden  barricades  and 
droTe  the  Mexicans  back  to  the  city ;  against  which,  Cortez  advanced  with  his 
troops  and  the  brigantines.  He  ordered  one  of  his  officers,  whom  he  left  with 
men  for  that  purpose,  to  fill  up  the  principal  ditch  in  the  grand  causeway.  This 
was  unfortunately  neglected.  The  first  attack  upon  the  city  was  met  with  more 
than  usual  bravery  on  the  part  of  the  Mexicans  ;  and  although  the  Spaniards 
kiQed  great  numbers  of  them, — set  fire  to  many  houses,— and  destroyed  a  con* 
sideiable  portion  of  the  approaches,  yet,  on  retreating  for  the  night,  the  sacred 
trumpet  of  the  city  was  sounded  by  the  priests.  None  else  were  ever  allowed 
to  blow  it;  and  the*  Mexicans  foUowed  the  Spaniards  with  unexampled  bold- 
ness. Cortez  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  The  neglect  of  filling  up  the 
ditch,  according  to  his  orders,  occasioned  greater  loss  of  life,  among  his  allies, 
than  on  any  former  day.  Forty  Spaniards  were  taken  prisoners,  one  piece  of  ar- 
tillery was  lost ;  it  was  with  difficulty  Cortez  gained  the  way  to  his  brigantines; 
and  he  reached  his  head- quarters,  wounded,  and  as  he  considered  defeated. 
Above  lOOQ  Tlascalans  were  killed.  Sandoval  and  Alverado,  who  had  been 
directed  to  assault  the  city  in  opposite  directions,  lost  about  twenty  Spaniards ; 
but  not  haviiig,  in  their  retreat,  to  repass  an  open  ditch,  the  loss  of  life  was  pro- 
porttonably  much  less. 

The  Spanish  prisoners  were  sacrificed,  the  same  night,  to  the  Mexican  idols. 
The  city  was  illuminated,  and  the  rejoicings  were  heard  in  the  Spanish  camp. 
Next  morning,  before  daybreak,  the  Mexicans  sallied  forth,  by  the  three  cause- 
ways, to  attack  the  Spaniards.  The  latter,  though  greatly  fatigued,  were  pre- 
pared, and  with  the  artillery,  drove  back  the  Mexicans.  The  disasters  of  the 
previous  day,  and  the  declai^tion  of  Guatimozin,  that  his  gods  had  revealed  to 
him  that  in  eight  days,  precisely,  he  should  destroy  all  the  Spaniards,  caused 
the  greatest  apprehension  among  the  aUies  of  Cortez :  many  of  whom  deserted 
during  the  first  three  nights.  Guatimozin  had  sent  to  the  neighbouring  tribes 
heralds,  each  with  the  head  of  one  of  the  sacrificed  Spaniards,  and  gave  out  that 
Cortez  himself  was  kiUed.  Even  the  Tlascalans,  and  Tescucans,  abandoned  him 
uitil  the  eight  days  expired:  when  they  were  convinced  that  the  Mexican  oracld 
was  false.     He  was  soon  after  aided  by  the  Otomies,  a  bold  mountain  race. 

In  a  short  time  he  was  joined,  according  to  the  Spanish  historians,  by 
nearly  200,000  men.  Meanwhile  the  Mexicans,  though  reduced  to  dis- 
tress from  want  of  bread  and  water,  made  frequent  sallies,  and  reconstructed 
ftcir  defences.    Cortez  then  invested  the  city,  on  several  points  at  the  same 
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time  with  his  brigantines;  and,  having  broke  down  the  new  works,  he  approached 
the  parts  of  the  city  formerly  destroyed  by  his  forces,  and  effected  on  the  first  day 
a  lodgement  among  the  ruins.  A  final  effort  was  made  by  Guatimosdn  to  exter- 
minate the  Spaniards;  but  the  artillery,  commanding  the  three  avenues  of  ap- 
proach, drove  the  Mexicans  back,  leaving  the  ground  covered  with  dead  bodies. 
On  the  third  day,  the  Spaniards  became  masters  of  the  principal  square,  in  which 
the  Mexicans  had  concentrated  in  an  immense  mass ;  and,  on  being  attacked  by 
their  enemies,  from  different  points,  were  actually  massacred. 

The  Mexicans,  who  escaped,  fled  with  great  precipitation ;  and  those  who 
were  in  another  quarter,  entrenched  around  Guatimozin,  began  to  contrive  mea- 
sures to  secure  his  retreat.  A  suspension  of  arms  for  three  days  followed.  But 
the  priests  succeeded  again  in  preventing  a  peace  being  concluded.  Guatimozin 
ordered  all  his  piraguas  and  canoes  to  assemble  near  the  fortified  quarter  of  the 
town,  to  which  he  had  retired.  Cortez  ordered  his  brigantines,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sandoval,  to  the  same  part  of  the  lake,  while  he  approached  on  the 
land  side.  The  Mexicans  began  the  attack  with  impetuous  bravery,  but  they 
could  not  resist  the  Spanish  artillery.  A  truce  was  entered  upon,  but  various 
excuses  were  sent  to  Cortez  as  to  the  final  surrender  of  the  city.  Meantime 
Guatimozin  was  preparing  to  retreat. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1521,  the  feast  of  St.  Hypolito,  and  the  fourth  day  of 
the  truce,  the  Mexicans  began  at  daybreak  to  embark  in  the  canoes  and  pira- 
guas. Sandoval  observed,  a  little  after  sunrise,  in  a  distant  part  of  the  lake,  several 
piraguas  paddling,  ^th  their  utmost  speed,  for  the  mainland ;  and  he  imme* 
diately  ordered  off  one  of  the  swiftest  brigantines,  commanded  by  Holguin,  to 
capture  them.  The  brigantine  overtook  the  piraguas,  and  firing  into,  and  capturing, 
the  foremost,  Guatimozin,  with  his  wife  and  attendants,  were  found  on  board. 

Guatimozin,  whom  the  Spanish  historians  describe  as  a  prince  of  great  bravery, 
and  dignified  bearing,  surrendered  with  majestic  grace:  asking,  only,  respect  and 
land  treatment  for  his  consort  and  the  women  who  accompanied  her.  He  then 
declared  that  he  was  prepared  to  meet  his  fate,  whatever  it  might  be ;  that  he 
was  ready  to  follow  Holguin,  wherever  the  latter  was  pleased  to  carry  him ;  and, 
that  his  subjects  would  cease  to  oppose  the  Spaniards,  when  they  knew  their 
emperor  was  a  prisoner.  He  was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  handsome, 
well-proportioned,  and  fairer  than  the  general  complexion  of  the  Mexicans.  His 
empress,  who  was  of  nearly  the  same  age,  was  the  daughter  of  Moctezuma,  of 
graceful  carriage,  but  rather  of  a  majestic  than  of  a  deUcate  appearance. 

The  Spanish  general  behaved,  at  first,  to  the  captives  with  courteous  respect; 
but  as  Guatimozin  did  not  expect  either  his  liberty  or  that  his  life  should  be 
spared,  he  desired  that  he  should  fall  by  the  sword  of  Cortez,  and  not  by  viler 
weapons.  The  latter  promised  him  his  empire,  under  the  suzerainety  of  Charles 
v.,  but  this  fair  promise,  and  outward  respect,    did  not  endure  long.    The 
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ealogists  of  Coitess  contended  that  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  clamours  of  the 
BoMiery,  and  of  the  king's  treasurer,  Alderete,  nephew  of  the  Bishop  of  Burgos. 
That  Alderete  demanded  that  Guatimozin  and  his  minister  should  be  placed  in 
hifl  bands  for  examination,  as  to  where  the  imperial  treasures  were  to  be  found. 
Cortes,  according  to  his  historians,  could  not  but  comply  with  this  demand ; 
the  soldiers,  dissatisfied  at  not  finding  the  gold  for  which  they  had  fought,  charged 
their  general  with  haying  discovered  and  secreted  the  treasure  for  his  own  use. 
Alderete  put  Guatimocin,  and  his  minister,  on  an  iron  rack,  or  grate,  under  which 
were  placed  burning  coals.    The  minister  shrieking,  Guatimozin  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  ^  Am  I  on  a  bed  of  flowers  y*  which  silenced  the  minister,  who  died 
without  further  complaint,  and  without  any  other  confession,  than  the  truth, 
that  all  the  Mexican  treasure  was  thrown  into  the  lake.    Cortez,  it  is  related, 
on  hearing  the  shrieks  of  the  minister,  broke  into  the  place  of  torture,  and 
released  Guatimoadn,  when  he  was  half-roasted,  but  that  afterwards  he  consented, 
in  order  to  extort  information  as  to  where  to  find  the  treasure,  for  which  the 
Spaniards  continued  their  clamours,  to  allow  the  soles  of  the  emperor's  feet,  after 
bemg  soaked  in  oil,  to  be  roasted.    The  tombs  were  then  opened,  and  all  the 
gold  and  precious  stones,  which  were  found  buried  with  the  dead,  and  all  that 
was  discovered  on  ransacking  the  temples,  were  distributed  among  the  soldiers. 
Goatimozin  was  kept  a  close  prisoner ;  and,  afterwards,  under  pretence  of  a 
conspiracy  which  was  not  proved,  he  was,  with  the  kings  of  Acolhuacan  (Tezcuco) 
and  TIacopan  (Tacuba),  hung  on  the  same  tree,  by  the  feet,  to  prolong  their  tor- 
ments.   This  act  of  cruelty  has  been  defended,  even  by  modern  historians,  as  a 
deed  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  great  conqueror,  on  the  ground  of  religion  and 
$tate  necessity.  The  deaths  of  Savonarola,  John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  Servetus, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Charles  I.,  Louis  XVI.,  and  countless  others,  in  Christian 
Europe;  Nuncomar,  and  many  thousands  in  Pagan  Asia,  perished,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  those  who  put  them  to  death,  either  for  the  honour  of  the  alt- 
powerful  Deity,  or,  for  the  safety  of  the  state. 

Bernard  Diaz,  one  of  the  oldest  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Cortez,  says,  ^^  that 
the  death  of  the  young  Mexican  emperor  was  a  very  unjust  thing,  and  blamed 
by  us  all  so  long  as  we  were  in  the  suite  of  the  captain ;''  and  the  Abb6  Clavi- 
gero  observes,  "  that  this  cruelty,  afterwards,  made  Cortez  melancholy,  and  gave 
him  a  few  sleepless  nights''  {una  gran  malenconiaed  alcune  vegghie).  He  adds,  the 
Mexican  kings  were  baptised,  and  confessed,  and  comforted,  in  their  sufferings, 
by  friar  Juan  de  Varillas,  and  they  were  hung  in  good  preparation  for  death,  as 
Christians  {ii  confessd  e  conforto  nel  supplicio :  ch'  eglino  erano  buoni  Cristiani,  e 
che  morirono  ben  diposito:  on  d?i  manifesto  ch* erano  stato  battezzati). 

On  the  fall  of  the  capital  of  the  empire,  after  two-thirds  of  its  edifices  and 
streets  had  been  laid  in  ruins,  all  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  nearest  provinces, 
sorrendered.  The  kingdom  of  Mechoacan  was  then  conquered,  and  its  sovereign 
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driven  to  the  mountains.  Cortez,  afterwards^  inarched  to  Uie  South  Sea,  where 
he  erected  forts,  and  employed  his  carpenters  in  constructing  ships.  His  Lieute- 
nant, Gonzalo  de  Sandoval,  reduced  to  submission  the  countries  north  of  Ta- 
basco; and  Alverado,  brought  under  subjection  the  region  south-east  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  near  the  valley  of  Guazaco,  or  Oaxaco. 

Christopher  de  Tapia,  who  had  been  commanded  by  Charles  V.,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  agents  of  Cortez  in  Spain,  to  take  possession  of  all  the  conquests 
made  by  the  latter,  appeared  o£f  Vera  Cruz,  but  the  governor  of  this  place  ter- 
rified the  new  rival;  who  immediately  left  the  coast.  Cortez  then  advanced  in 
person  against  the  province  of  Panuco,  which  he  conquered,  and,  accorduig  to  his 
general  practice,  divided  among  his  officers  and  soldiers^  and  appropriated  to 
them  the  inhabitants  as  slaves. 

The  atrocious  cruelties  of  Cortez  are  not  even  defended  by  his  most  ardent 
eulogists.*  He  at  one  time  burnt  to  death  sixty  caciques,  and  400  nobles. 
Sandoval  carried  thb  atrocious  sentence  into  execution  after  a  grave  consultation 
with  Cortez,  and  the  relatives,  wives,  f^nd  children  of  the  victims,  were  com- 
pelled to  be  present  to  witness  the  excruciating  deaths  of  their  husbands,  fathers, 
and  brothers.f  He  then  commenced  rebuilding  the  city  of  Mexico;  and  com- 
pelled  the  inhabitants  to  labour  incessantly  in  procuring  materials,  and  construct- 
ing  new  edifices :  among  which  his  own  palace,  erected  on  the  site  of  that  of  Moe- 
tezuma,  was  built  with  great  and  extravagant  magnificence. 

He  continued  to  send  rich  presents  to  the  emperor,  and  the  expedition 
bringing  his  commission  from  the  king,  as  captain-general  and  governor  of 
New  Spain,  arrived  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  The  haughtiness  and 
cruelty  of  Cortez,  after,  as  well  as  before,  the  acquisition  of  this  new  dignity,  are 
not  denied.  Some  of  his  ablest  officers  in  consequence  plotted  against  him ; 
and  several  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  him*  In  1528,  he  considered 
it  necessary  to  return  to  Spain,  where  his  enemies  were  not  complaining  of 
his  acts  of  real ,  injustice,  but  assiduously  misrepresenting  his  conduct  as. 
treacherous,  to  Charles  V.  He  was  received  graciously  at  court ;  the  order  of  St 
Jago  was  conferred  on  him ;  and  the  whole  fertile  valley  of  Oaxaco,  with  the 
title  of  marquis;  and  with  its  towns  and  villages,  were  confirmed  to  him  and 
his  heirs.  He  married  a  rich  lady,  by  favour  of  the  king;  returned  as  captain- 
general  to  Mexico ;  but  the  title  of  viceroy  was  bestowed  on  another  personi 
under  whom  the  royal  audienza  was  established.  Cortez  remained,  however, 
twelve  years  in  Mexico :  where,  besides  the  natural  children  he  had  by  Donna 
Marina,  several  others  were  bom  to  him.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  1542, — 
accompanied  the  emperor  on  a  disastrous  expedition  to  Algiers ; — ^found  that  his 

*|  Among  the  eulogists  of  Cortez  is  Dr.  Robertson  ;  but  he,  even,  in  the  text  of  his  work, 
admits  the  abo?e  account,  though  he  afterwards  paUiates  the  cruelty  in  a  note,  quoting  Herran. 
who  sajt  that  thirty  was  the  number  of  caciques  burnt  to  death. 

f  Gomara  Cron.  c  1^5.    Cortez  Relat.  c.  201. 
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■overeign  entertained  a  jealousy  of  him^ — and  living  afterwards  in  retirement,  and 
engaged,  it  is  said^  chiefly  in  directing  the  education  of  his  legitimate  and  illegi- 
timate children,  be  died  at  a  village  near  Seville,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1554, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  afterwards,  according  to  his 
will,  removed  to  Mexico. 

Having  succeeded  in  conquering  all  Mexico,  under  every  discouragement  from 
Cuba,  and  from  Spain,  and^  with  his  small  forces,  opposed  by  such  formidable 
difficulties; — Shaving  not  only  received  no  assistance,  and  no  countenance,  from  his 
soverdgn,  nor  from  Velasquez,  but  had  been  superseded,  in  his  command,  by 
lK>th,— and  having  had  the  boldness  to  continue  in  authority,  and  in  following  up, 
and  completing  his  conquest,  in  disobedience  of  royal  orders  and  vice-royal  com- 
nissionsy  Cortes  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  one  of  the  most  intrepid, 
dulful,  and  sucoessfid,  generals  of  any  country  or  age.  It  was  not  until  after  he 
had  completely  subdued  Mexico ; — and,  when  uncertain  whether  his  deeds  or  his 
authority  should  ever  be  acknowledged  by  Charles  V.,  that  he  obtained  the 
royal  commission,  confirming  him  in  the  authority,  which  his  own  ability  alone 
enabled  him  to  assume,  and  wield,  from  his  first  attempt  at  conquest,  with  the 
fall  confidence  of  nearly  all  those  whom  he  commanded.  We  must,  however, 
admit,  that  the  spirit, — the  conduct, — and  the  acts,  whether  religious  or  ambitious, 
which  originated,  and  prevailed  through  the  progress,  to  the  end,  and  after  the 
conquest,  of  Mexico,  cannot  be  defended,  either  by  the  laws  of  God,  or  by  the 
generally  admitted  moral  principles  of  man. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


CONQUEST  OF  PERU  AND  THE  REiMLAINING  COUNTRIES  OF  SPANISH  AMERICA. 

Thrbb  men,  of  obscure  origin,  arose  to  carry  out  the  designs  conceived  by 
a  &r  greater  man,,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  Nunez  de  Balbao* 

Francis  Pizzaro,  the  natural  son  of  a  gentleman  of  Estremadura,  was  bom 
in  the  city  of  Truxillo,  in  Spain.  His  first  employment  in  youth  was  that  of  a 
shepherd  ;  and,  not  having  even  learnt  to  read,  he  left  his  home,  to  better  his 
fortune  in  the  western  hemisphere.  He  distinguished  himself  soon  after,  as  an 
officer,  in  the  conquest  of  Cuba,  and  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Vasques  Nimez. 
He  afterwards  became  a  lieutenaht-general  in  Darien.  His  avarice,  his  disregard 
of  moral  scruples,  and  his  ambition,  stimulated  in  him  a  spirit  of  action  that 
bad  no  limit  to  its  boldness,  nor  to  its  perseverance.  When  the  city  of  Panama 
vas  built,  he  settied  there,  professedly,  with  the  intention  of  living  in  retirement. 
This  was,  however,  not  believed  to  be  expected  from  a  man,  who  had  pre- 
vioubly  acquired  a  bold  and  skilful  military  and  political  reputation.     On  the 
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execution  of  Nunes,  under  whom  he  bad  served,  and  with  whose  plans  he  was 
intimately  acquainted,  he  resolved  on  exploring,  and  conquering,  Peru*  Almagro, 
who  was  bom  of  an  obscure  family,  in  the  town  in  Spain,  from  which  he  took  his 
surname,  was  a  man  of  genius  and  abilities,  who  acquired  a  fortune  in  the  New 
World ;  and  who  also  became  an  inhabitant  of  the  new  city  of  Panama. 

Ferdinand  de  Luques,  or  Lugne,  was  a  priest,  and  a  man  of  great  penetration, 
firmness,  and  judgment.  He  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  mining,  and 
acquired  the  proprietorship  of  Tobago,  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  and  in  the  city  of 
the  latter  he  was  an  inhabitant  These  three  personages,  powerful  in  character, 
and  in  wealth,  and  all  at  an  advanced  age,  joined  their  fortunes,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  great  designs  planned  by  Vasques  Nunez. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  nation  called  Peruvians  by  the  Spaniards,  there  have 
been  written  many  speculative  dissertations:  all  as  obscure,  and  unsatisfisctory,  as 
those  written  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  aborigines  of  all  parts  of  America : 
nor,  are  those  recent  works,  which  have  been  written  to  prove  the  Israelitish 
origin  of  the  Peruvians,  and  based  upon  no  more  reasonable  authority,  than  the 
fabulous  histories  and  genealogies  of  the  ancient  world. 

Manco  Capac,  or  the  rich,  and  his  wife.  Mama  Ocolla,  are  supposed  to  have 
founded  the  empire  of  Peru,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century;  and,  to 
have  been  the  parents  of  the  race  of  Incas*  Manco  is  said  to  have  taught  the 
natives  agriculture,  and  the  useful  arts ;  and  that  his  wife  taught  the  females  to 
spin  and  weave ;  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  capital  Cuzco, — built  the 
temple  of  the  sun,  of  which  he  taught  them  the  worship; — framed  patriarchal 
laws  for  governing  the  country ; — and,  that  he  suddenly  disappeared,  a  great  num- 
ber of  years  after  he  founded  the  monarchy. 

The  Incas,  his  descendants,  who  succeeded  him,  were  invested,  or  invested 
themselves,  with  unlimited  power — ^but  they  bound  themselves  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  the  paternal  laws  of  Manco  Capac  lliey  added  numerous  large  provinces 
to  the  original  territory.  The  thirteenth  Inca,  in  descent  from  Manco,  was  Huana 
Capac,  who  left  his  territory  to  two  sons^  Huascar  and  Atahualpa ;  the  former  being 
declared  Inca,  the  latter  rose  an  army,  and  attacked  him ;  and  after  a  despoate 
and  bloody  battle,  took  Huascar  prisoner,  and  declared  himself  Inca  in  his  bro- 
ther's  stead.  The  death  of  Huana  Capac  occurred  a  short  time  after  the  first 
invasion  of  Peru  by  the  Spaniards, 

The  progress  of  the  Peruvians,  in  civilisation,  and  in  some  of  the  useful  arts, 
appears  to  have  advanced  to  a  higher  degree  than  that  of  any  other  aboriginal  peofde 
in  America.  They  had  acquired,  comparatively  speaking,  a  more  skilful  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  architecture,  sculpture,  mining,  and  working  the  precious  metals 
and  stones.  They  irrigated  their  fields,  and  understood  the  fertilising  power  of 
the  manure  called  guano,  or  huano,  which  has  lately  been  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  supposed  to  be  the  ordure  d** 
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l^osited  by  sea-fowls^  during  an  unknown  number  of  ages.  They  divided  tbeir 
lands  into  allotments :  one  portion  being  appropriated  for  supporting  the  worship 
of  the  sun, — the  second  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Incas  and  the  public  ad- 
ministration; — and  the  thirds  and  by  far  the  greater  portion^  for  the  people  gene- 
rally^ who  cultivated  the  soil  in  common,  no  one  having  a  longer  tenure  than  for 
one  year  on  the  spot  allotted  to  them  for  cultivation.  The  ground  was  not  tilled 
by  a  ploughi  but  delved  by  a  hardwood  spade.  They  made  mirrors  of  polished 
stone,  and  made  rude  hatchets  and  tools  of  the  hardest  kinds  of  stone  and  flint 

They  had  iron,  but  did  not  know  how  to  work  or  use  it.  Nor,  from  the  want  of 
tools,  were  they  able  to  turn  wood  to  useful  purposes.  They  seem  not  to  have  had 
any  important  knowledge  of  mechanics ;  and  the  pulley  being  unknown  to  them, 
their  largest  buildings  did  not  generally  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height :  though  the 
blocks  of  stone,  of  which  they  were  constructed,  were  of  extraordinary  dimen- 
sions. Trade  and  commerce  was  scarcely  known  among  them.  They  had  no 
coins  or  money.  Their  religion  and  laws  were  unfavourable  to  great  deeds,  to 
commerce,  and  to  the  spirit  of  enterprize. 

The  Peruvians  were  clothed;  and  they  had  a  special  code  of  civil  and  religious 
laws.  The  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Pachacamac,  and  the  palace,  and  the  fortress 
of  the  Inca,  were  connected  together  so  as  to  form  one  great  building,  of  architec- 
tural skiU,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit.  The  ruins  of  their  numerous  temples 
and  palaces  are  still  to  be  traced.  There  were  obeUsks  of  great  height  and  thick- 
ness ;  and  mausoleums,  and  conical  structures,  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. The  great  city  of  Cusco  was  the  only  large  town.  The  spirit  of  their 
religion  was  mild.  Their  deities  were  visible  objects, — not  invisible  beings.  The 
snn^  as  the  dispenser  of  light,  warmth,  vitality,  and  fertility,  was  their  supreme 
deity,  to  whom  their  o£ferings  were,  not  human  victims,  but  other  animals,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  moon  and  stars  were  secondary  objects  of  adoration. 
Peace,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  one  of  the  great  principles  of  their  civil  and 
reUgious  code.  When  they  made  war,  it  was  not  in  a  ferocious  spirit ;  and  they 
treated  their  prisoners  with  tenderness,  and  admitted  them  into  their  nation  as 
bietfaren.  Feudality  was,  however,  established,  although  it  may  be  said,  that 
property  was  held  in  common;  for  none  had  more  than  a  temporary  usufruct 
in  the  soil,  or,  in  what  it  produced.  Such  was  the  nation  whose  existence  was 
menaced, — whose  destruction  was  solemnly  decreed,  by  Christians. 

Francis  Pizzaro,  Almagro,  and  the  priest  Luques,  having  concluded  their 
agreement,  the  latter  solemnized  high  mass  ;  and  then,  breaking  the  sacramental 
|t  wafer  into  three  pieces,  each  took  one,  swearing  that,  with  the  same  zeal  and 
perseverance  with  which  ihey  followed  their  salvation,  they  should  prosecute  the 
conquest  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas.  It  was  agreed  that  Pizzaro  was  to  lead  the 
first  expedition  ;  that  Almagro  should  take  charge  of  bringing  recruits,  arms, 
sad  other  supplies ;  and  that  Luques  should  remain  at  Panama  to  provide  the 
necessary  men,  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 
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In  November,  1524^  IHzzaro  departed  from  Panama,  in  a  large  strong  ship, 
which  had  been  constructed  and  equipped  by  the  unfortunate  Nunez  de  Balbao, 
with  about  eighty  soldiers  and  sailors ;  and,  including  officers,  and  gentlemen  who 
accompanied  the  expedition, the  whole  number  amounted  to  1 14.  He  had  on  board 
some  horses,  and  a  good  supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  articles.  They 
touched  at  some  islands,  and  landed  at  a  place  named  Pinas,  south  of  the  Bay 
of  Panama,  where  he  found  the  country  deserted,  and  covered  with  woods,  thickets, 
bogs,  and  mountains.  The  few  inhabitants  had  fled  on  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards.  As  he  approached  the  equator  it  rained  incessantly ;  and  he  lost  some 
of  his  men  by  sickness.  He  was  followed  by  Almagro,  with  two  ships  and  sixty 
men.  They  had,  soon  after,  some  skirmishes  with  the  natives ;  in  one  of  which 
Almagro  lost  an  eye.  They  afterwards  found  some  gold ;  and  one  of  the  vessels 
which  had  proceeded  south  to  Cape  Pasado,  captured  some  natives,  who  described 
as  exhaustless  the  riches  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas.  Almagro  returned  to 
Panama.  I^zzaro  having  remained  on  shore,  suffered  great  hardships ;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  former  with  supplies,  was  found  with  his  men  reduced  to  almost 
helpless  wretchedness,  by  the  rains,  imhealthy  climate,  and  scarcity  of  food.  They 
embarked  for  and  landed  on  an  island  off  the  coast,  and  Almagro  returned  for  fresh 
supplier  to  Panama ;  but  on  arriving,  the  governor,  instead  of  allowing  him  per- 
mission to  raise  fresh  recruits,  sent  a  ship  to  bring  back  the  Spaniards  who  were 
with  Pizzaro.  This  vessel  brought  to  Panama  all  but  thirteen  men,  who  volunteered 
to  remain  with  Pizzaro,  who  was  joined  soon  after  by  Almagro  with  a  few  men. 
They  then  sailed  along  the  coast  imtil  they  reached,  it  is  stated,  the  thirtieth 
degree  of  south  latitude.  They  were  two  years  in  making  this  voyage.  They 
captured  during  that  time  several  piraguas,  some  of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
laden  with  cargoes  of  considerable  value;  and  Pizzaro  having  gained  certain  intel- 
ligence, by  means  of  sending  a  trustworthy  person  into  the  country,  of  the  great 
riches  of  the  Incas,  be  and  Almagro,  with  iheir  remaining  small  force,  returned 
to  Panama. 

Difficulties  arising  on  the  refusal  of  the  governor  to  allow  them  to  depart  on 
a  third  expedition,  IHzcaro  departed  for  Spain,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Toledo, 
where  the  court  resided,  he  was  received  graciously  by  Charles  V.,  to  whom  Piz- 
zaro brought  as  a  present  some  Peruvians  in  their  national  dress,  three  apalcas, 
or  Peruvian  sheep,  and  gold  and  silver  articles  of  considerable  value.  He  related 
all  bis  adventures  and  described  the  countries  he  had  discovered  for  his  sove- 
reign, who  conferred  on  him  the  authority  of  governor  and  captain-general,  and 
the  title  of  Addantado;  and  he  recommended  that  Luques  should  be  appointed 
by  the  pope,  bishop  of  those  countries.  Almagro  was  appointed  governor  of 
Tumbez.  Hzzaro  with  these  powers  left  Toledo  in  July,  1528,  accompanied  by 
six  friars  to  convert  the  Mexicans.  He  remained  for  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards in  Spain  raising  forces  and  supplies,  and  sailed  in  January,  1530,  from 
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Seville^  with  the  friars,  his  four  brothers,  and  his  troops  and  stores.    They  arrived 
safely  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  from  whence  they  crossed  the  country  to  Panama. 

Almagro,  on  being  informed  of  what  his  colleagues  had  accomplished,  be- 
came exasperated  at  Pizzaro  having  acquired  the  chief  honours  for  himself,  and 
refused  to  co-operate  with  him,  until  Pizzaro  should  relinquish  the  title  of  Ade- 
lantado,  and  should  agree  to  share  equally  with  Almagro  the  territories  to  be 
conquered,  and  the  spoils,  after  deducting  the  rights  of  the  king,  and  the  shares 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers.  Pizzaro  then  embarked  at  Panama  in  three  ships, 
vitli  185  foot  soldiers;  37  horses,  and  with  artillery,  fire-arms,  ammunition,  and 
stores. 

Meeting  with  contrary  winds,  he  landed  100  miles  north  of  Tumbez,  attacked 
ind  slaughtered  the  natives  and  plundered  their  villages.  His  troops,  soon  after, 
began  to  experience  great  suffering  from  sickness,  scarcity  of  food,  and  other 
privations.  He  sent  his  ships  back  to  Panama  with  the  gold  and  silver  he  had 
plundered,  and  to  bring  back  reinforcements.  Fresh  troops,  sent  by  Almagro, 
baving  arrived  from  Panama,  and  reinforcements  also  from  Nicaragua.  Pizzaro, 
iccording  to  the  Spanish  writers,  made  rafts  to  float  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
Fombez,  which  he  finally  reached :  having  been  surprised  more  than  once,  and 
lome  of  his  people  cut  off,  by  the  natives  ;  to  whom,  from  the  first,  his  conduct 
iras  perfidious  and  crueL 

He  then  advanced  with  his  artillery,  cavalry,  and  foot,  to  the  town  of  Tum- 
bez, and  after  defeating  the  Peruvians,  by  the  slaughter  of  several  thousands,  he 
Irove  the  survivors  from  that  place,  and  from  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  leaving 
3ehind  ihem  all  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  Inca's 
palace,  and  other  rich  buildings.  This  vast  treasure  consisted  of  enormous 
^Id  and  silver  plates  and  utensils ;  emeralds,  pearls,  and  other  articles  of  pre- 
30US  value.  Pizzaro  then  erected  a  fortress  near  the  sea  coast  which  he  named 
St  MigueL  He  then  divided  the  gold  and  silver  among  the  officers  and  sol- 
liers,  and  made  various  arrangements  for  retaining  possession  of  that  part  of 
ike  country,  and  for  conquering  all  the  remaining  provinces. 

At  this  time  the  throne  of  Peru  was  contended  for  by  Huascar  and  Atahu- 
dpa,  the  two  sons  of  the  late  Inca. 

The  forces  of  Huascar,  who,  as  the  eldest  son,  succeeded  his  father,  were 
lefeated  with  great  slaughter,  a  little  before  this  time,  by  those  of  his  half-bro- 
ier,  Atahualpa,  or  Atabaliba,  who  also  destroyed  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
fambez,  who  had  declared  for  Huascar.  This  civil  war  enabled  Pizzaro  to  ne^ 
;otiate  successfully,  as  well  as  treacherously,  with  each  of  the  brothers,  who  had 
ij  their  folly,  or  ambition,  precipitated  the  ruin  of  their  country. 

Atahualpa  was  the  son,  by  a  second  marriage  of  Huana  Capac  to  the  Princess 
)f  Quito,  a  country  which  he  had  conquered.  He  was  left  by  his  father  heir  to 
Mto,  as  his  natural  inheritance.     Huascar  claimed  it  as  sole  heir  to  Huana 
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Capac ;  Atahualpa  determined  to  retain  what  his  father  had  bequeathed.  War 
followed.  Atahualpa  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  He  escaped  and  joined 
his  people^  whom  he  found  dispirited^  and  ready  to  yield  to  the  Inca.  Atahmdpa 
roused  them,  by  declaring  that  when  in  prison,  his  father,  Huana  Capac,  ap- 
peared to  him,  instructed  him  how  to  proceed,  and  transformed  him  into  a  ser- 
pent, in  which  form  he  was  enabled  to  slip  through  a  small  aperture  in  the 
wall.  This  deception  was  rapidly  circulated,  and  believed  as  a  miracle,  over 
the  province.  His  people  rose,  nearly  en  masse,  and  he  defeated  in  two  or 
three  battles  the  armies  of  Huascar,  who  was  captured  and  kept  as  a  prisoner. 
Atahualpa  then  usurped  supreme  authority  over  Peru,  as  well  as  over  Quito.  At 
this  juncture  he  sent  a  mission,  proffering  friendship  to  Pia^zaro.  The  latter  ad- 
vanced over  a  burning  desert  to  visit  Atahualpa  at  Caxamalca.  He  was  met  at 
the  rich  valley  of  Motup^  by  a  second  mission,  headed  by  a  person  of  the  family  . 
of  the  Incas.  He  brought,  exclusive  of  other  rich  presents  and  provisions  for 
the  army,  a  splendid  pair  of  buskins,  curiously  wrought  in  gold,  and  bracelets  of 
emerald  and  gold:  requesting  Pizzaro  to  put  them  on  when  he  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  Inca,  that  the  latter  might  recognise  and  honour  him,  by  observ- 
ing him  decked  in  those  ornaments.  It  appears  that,  from  not  understanding  the 
language  of  each  other,  and  having  no  good  interpreter,  the  message  of  the 
Inca  was  not  comprehended  at  the  time  by  the  Spaniards.  Pizzaro  then  sent  his 
brother,  Ferdinand,  and  some  others,  as  an  embassy  to  Atahualpa.  They  were 
everywhere,  on  the  route,  abundantly  supplied  with  conveniences  and  necessaries, 
and  were  received  by  the  Inca  in  a  splendid  palace,  where  he,  with  those  of  his 
court,  wore  magnificent  dresses,  adorned  with  gold,  emeralds,  and  feathers ;  and 
Ferdinand  Pizzaro  was  served  with  liqueurs,  in  gold  vessels,  by  two  beautiful 
princesses.  The  Peruvians,  and  the  Spaniards,  understood  not  a  word  of  the 
discourse  of  the  other.  Through  the  medium  of  a  wretched  interpreter,  called 
Philippoli,  who  comprehended  but  little  of  the  Peruvian  tongue,  Ferdinand 
Pizzaro  said  "  that  he  came  to  congratulate  the  Inca  on  the  merciful  goodness  of 
his  king,  and  of  the  pope,  who  sent  the  Spaniards,  expressly,  to  deliver  the  Inca 
and  his  people  from  the  tyranny  of  the  devil,  and,  in  futurity,  from  the  eternal 
torments  of  hell."  Not  comprehending  this  insulting  address,  the  Inca  is  said 
to  have  replied,  that  he  believed  the  Spaniards  to  be  the  children  of  the  sun,  to 
whose  protection  he  recommended  his  subjects,  and  that  he  would  next  day 
visit  the  Spanish  general  in  person. 

The  Inca  advanced  to  the  quarters  of  Pizzaro  in  magnificent  state,  escorted  by 
an  army  ;  and  Pizzaro,  having  drawn  out  his  small  force,  in  such  order,  as  to 
present,  in  the  front  and  flank,  the  appearance  of  an  imposing  body.  Vincent  de 
Valvarde,  who  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Peru,  walked  forward  to  the  Inca,  with 
a  crucifix  and  breviary ;  and,  by  means  of  an  interpreter,  pronounced  a  long  and 
confused  discourse^  the  substance  of  which,  as  related  by  various  historians,  was 
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that  the  Spaniards  were  sent  by  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  pope  to  make  Chris* 
tians  of  the  Peruvians  ;  that  the  crucifix  was  the  symbol  of  worshipping  Jesus^ 
who  had  died  to  save  mankind;  and  that  the  pope,  who,  as  representing  the 
Sayiour  on  earth,  held  authority  over  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  had,  in  virtue 
of  that  right,  granted  the  whole  country  of  Peru  to  the  King  of  Spain,  to  whom 
tbe  Inca  was  now  required  to  swear  allegiance.  The  Inca  is  said  to  have  an- 
swered^ that  he  would  willingly  become  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Spanish  mo; 
narch, — ^but  not  his  vassal, — and  that  the  pope  must  be  a  very  munificent  priest, 
to  grant  away,  so  profusely,  that  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  That  if  the 
Christians  adored  a  deity,  who  had  suffered  death,  the  Peruvians  worshipped  the 
son,  which  could  never  die, — and  that  he  should  wish  to  know  where  the  Spa- 
niards learnt  their  knowledge  of  religion.  Vincent,  delivering  his  breviary  to 
the  Inca,  replied,  in  this  book.  The  Inca  placed  the  breviary  close  to  his  ear, 
and  then  throwing  the  book  on  the  ground,  replied,  it  tells  me  nothing  of  what 
you  have  said.  The  bishop,  who  observed  the  eager  looks  of  the  Spaniards,  on 
beholding  the  great  quantity  of  gold  ornaments,  and  other  rich  articles,  which 
adorned,  or  appeared  among,  the  Peruvians,  called  out  loudly,  '^  Vengeance  ! 
Christians,  vengeance !  witness  how  this  infidel  despises  your  religion.  Kill 
these  dogs,  who  throw  under  their  feet  the  law  of  God.'' 

The  Peruvians  were  immediately  attacked :  they  offered  no  resistance,  and 
several  thousands  were  slaughtered,  as  passively,  as  if  they  had  been  sheep.  This 
atrocious  carnage  could  not  be  termed  a  battle.  It  was  a  massacre.  Pizzaro  seized 
the  Inca  by  the  hair ;  dragged  him  from  the  golden  litter,  in  which  he  was  carried ; 
and  putting  him  in  fetters,  placed  him,  as  a  prisoner,  in  close  confinement.  The 
spoils  of  the  day  were  collected  and  brought  to  Pizzaro.  This  booty  consisted 
of  large  gold  and  silver  vessels ;  ornaments  and  utensils  of  gold ;  jewels  and 
various  other  articles  belonging  to  the  court,  and  to  the  great  officers  of  state  and 
of  the  Peruvian  army.  A  great  number  of  Peruvian  women,  including  several 
▼irgins  of  the  sun,  were  also  made  captives.  The  Peruvian  camp  which  was  a  few 
miles  distant,  was  plundered  the  next  day,  and  the  Inca,  observing  that  gold  and 
silver  were  the  first  objects  which  the  Spaniards  seized,  offered  as  much  gold  as 
would  fill  three  apartments  as  large  as  his  prison,  in  consideration  of  receiving 
his  Uberty.  Pizzaro,  regardless  of  the  means,  provided  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing gold,  or  in  acquiring  territory,  sent  three  Spanish  officers,  with  the  Peruvian 
messengers,  to  Cusco,  to  receive  and  conduct  back  the  ransom  agreed  upon  by 
the  Inca.  They  passed,  on  their  way,  through  the  town  where  Huascar  was  im- 
prisoned. The  latter  was  told  that  Atahualpa  was  a  prisoner,  and  that  they  were 
going  for  the  gold  to  ransom  him.  Huascar  related  the  circumstances  under,  and 
by,  which  he  was  dethroned ;  and  promised  three  times  as  much  treasure  for  his 
liberty  as  was  agreed  to  be  given  on  the  part  of  his  brother.  The  Spanish 
officers  promised  him  redress,  but  left  him  in  prison,  until  they  had  first  secured 
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the  treasures  of  Atahualpa.  The  conference  of  the  Spaniards  with  Huascar,  was 
immediately  communicated  to  Atahualpa  by  his  messengers.  On  receiving  this 
intelligence,  Atahualpa,  to  whose  liberty,  life,  and  power,  the  liberation  of  his  bro- 
ther would  be  fatal,  gave  instantly  secret  orders,  which  were  immediately  executed, 
directing  that  Huascar  shoidd  be  pot  to  death.  The  treasure  for  the  ransom  of 
Atahualpa  was  brought  to  Caxamalca,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  gold^  silyer, 
and  jewels,  which  were  obtained  by  plunder. 

Meantime,  Almagro,  jealous  of  Pizzaro,  arrived  from  Panama  with  a  rein- 
forcement. In  order  to  appease  Ahnagro,  Pizzaro  gave  him  a  large  sum  in  gold, 
and  the  value  of  100,000  pesos,  to  distribute  among  his  men.  The  value  of  the 
gold  and  silver  given  to  his  own  troops,  (only  160  in  number)  by  Pizzaro,  is 
stated  to  have  been  equal  to  1,000,000  crowns  of  the  money  of  that  period,  and 
equal  to  more  than  10,000,000  crowns  of  the  money  of  the  present  time.  By 
far  the  greatest  sum  ever  known  to  have  been  divided  among  the  same  number  of 
soldiers.  When  the  soldiers  received  their  money,  about  sixty  of  them  demanded 
their  discharge,  in  order  to  return  home  and  Uve  peaceably  on  their  fortunes.  Al« 
magro  opposed  this,  while  Pizzaro  contended,  that  for  every  man  who  retomed 
to  Spain  with  money,  ten  would  leave  home  for  Peru.  He  then  sent  bis  brother 
Ferdinand  with  the  king's  share  of  the  treasure,  and  with  the  men  who  returned 
to  Spain. 

The  accounts  brought  back  of  the  exhaustless  riches  of  the  temples  and  of  the 
capital,  by  the  Spaniards  who  were  sent  for  Atahualpa's  ransom,  induced  Pizzaro 
and  Almagro  to  become  possessed  of  those  treasures  without  further  delay.  Al- 
magro urged,  as  the  most  e£fective  measure,  the  immediate  execution  of  the  Inca. 
Pizzaro  acquiesced  in  this  barbarous  demand.  A  sham  trial  was  instituted,  and 
Atahualpa  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt,  as  a  heretic  and  usurper.  Father  Yinoent 
promising  the  Inca,  that  if  he  were  to  be  baptised,  he  should  not  be  burnt,  but 
strangled.  The  Inca  agreed,  and  he  was  hanged.  This  execution  has  been 
designated  by  Raynal,  and  others,  a  judicial  assassination  (assassinaijuridigue). 

Pizzaro  then  marched  with  his  forces  to  Cusco,  the  capital,  from  which  the 
inhabitants,  with  their  women  and  children,  fled,  with  a  few  necessaries  only,  to 
the  mountains.  The  treasures  found  in  this  city  were  described  as  of  enormous 
amoimt  and  value.  It  was  also  discovered,  that  the  chief  people  of  the  country 
were,  from  time  immemorial,  buried  with  their  most  valuable  ornaments,  whether 
of  gold  or  of  precious  stones.  The  tombs  of  the  dead  were,  in  consequence, 
soon  despoiled  by  the  Spaniards :  who  are  said  to  have  found  greater  treasures  in 
the  city  of  the  dead,  than  in  that  of  the  living.  Manco  Capac,  who  was,  after  the 
death  of  Huascar,  the^heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Incas*  had  also  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains. Pizzaro,  by  flattering  promises,  induced  him,  and  many  of  the  Peruvians, 
to  return  to  Cusco.  He  then  perceived  that  the  Peruvians  adored  Manoo;  that 
they  were  rising,  in  arms,  in  nearly  all  the  provinces;  and  that  they  might,  from 
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their  great  munbers,  if  resolately  determined,  overwhelm  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  greatly  reduced  by  the  departure  of  those  who  returned  to  Panama. 
Ue  therefore  considered  it  safer  to  invest  Manco  with  authority  as  Inca,  than  risk 
an  attack  by  the  Peruvians.  Temporary  peace  was  consequently  established, 
untfl  a  strong  reinforcement  arrived  soon  after  from  Spain:  which  enabled 
Pizzaro  to  reduce  Quito  and  several  other  provinces,  and  Peru  may  be  said  to 
have  been  conquered.  It  was  not,  however,  the  fortune  of  the  Spanish  invaders 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  acquisitions. 

Hzzaro  and  Abnagro  bad  scarcely  conquered  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  be- 
fore a  bold  attempt  was  made  to  dispossess  them.     A  new  adventurer,  Benal- 
cazar,  governor  of  St.  Michael,  marched  across  the  mountains,  with  a  strong 
force,  and  conquered  Quito.    The  famous  General  Alverado,  the  companion  and 
lieutenant  of  Cortes,  who  had  been  placed  by  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  command 
and  in  possession  of  Guatemala,  having  heard  of  the  great  riches  of  the  empire 
of  the  Incas,  marched  across  the  Andes ;  and  after  enduring  great  hardships, 
and  losing  about  sixty  men,  reached  Peru,  with  about  400  horse  and  foot  soldiers^ 
with  the  determination  to  dislodge  both  Pizzaro  and  Almagro.     Alverado  finding 
Pizzaro,  and  his  colleague,  more  securely  and  strongly  established  than  he  had 
expected,  this  hostile  expedition  was  terminated  by  two  treaties :  the  one  pro- 
viding a  share  of  the  plunder  for  the  soldiers  of  Alverado,  the  other,  stipulating 
that  the  latter  should  return  to  Guatemala,  leaving  his  troops  with  I^zzaro,  on 
bis  paying  100,000  pesos  of  gold  to  Alverado ;  who  received  also,  as  a  present, 
from  Pizzaro  20,000  pesos,  and  valuable  precious  stones  and  ornaments. 

Pizzaro  founded  Lima  in  1534.  He  soon  after  received  from  Spain  the  title 
of  Marquis,  and  Governor  of  Peru.  Almagro  received  also  the  title  of  marshal, 
and  authority  to  conquer  the  territories,  extending  200  leagues  south  of  the 
countries  previously  comprehended  within  the  empire  of  the  Incas. 

Almagro,  however,  assumed  the  government  of  Cusco,  which  Pizzaro  claimed. 
War  between  them  followed.  After  several  Spaniards  were  slain  on  both  sides, 
they  at  last  arranged  temporarily  their  differences ;  and  Almagro  marched  south 
to  conquer  Chili,  which  he  entered  with  difficulty,  over  the  snow  and  the 
mountain  passes.  He  is  said  to  have  lost  on  this  perilous  expedition  10,000 
Peruvians,  and  more  than  150  Spaniards,  amidst  the  snows  of  the  Andes.  He 
fought  several  battles  with  the  Chilians  ;  who,  though  a  brave  and  fierce  race, 
were,  in  all,  defeated ;  but  Almagro,  in  consequence  of  new  troubles  in  Peru, 
abandoned  Chili. 

During  this  period  Manco  Capac  obtained  the  consent  of  Ferdinand  Pizzaro, 
irbo  was  an  educated,  and,  compared  to  his  half-brother  Francis,  a  humane 
person,  to  attend  what  he  designated  a  feast,  but  what  was,  in  reality,  a  council 
of  his  chief  countrymen.  Among  the  natives,  who  had  plotted  under  the  tyranny 
of  Almagroj  was  Philippillo,  an   interpreter,  who  had  basely  given  false  evidence 
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on  the  trial  of  Atahualpa.  He  afterwards  joined  a  number  of  Peruvians,  who 
had  conspired  to  assassinate  Almagro,  and  his  treachery  being  discovered,  he 
was  executed  by  excruciating  tortures.  This  execution  occurred,  when  Manco 
Capac  appeared  amidst  the  council ;  at  which,  he  prevailed  upon  the  chiefs  of 
the  several  provinces  to  rise,  with  all  the  Peruvians,  simultaneously ;  and,  by 
one  last,  and  desperate  effort,  surprise  and  cut  off  the  Spaniards. 

The  Peruvian  chiefs,  faithful  to  their  promises,  secretly  communicated  with 
the  people,  who  rose  on  the  appointed  day,  invested  and  took  the  castle  of 
Cusco  ;  besi^ed  uith  one  army  the  large  city  in  which  there  were  but  seventy 
Spaniards ;  marched  rapidly  with  another  army  towards  Lima,  against  Pizzaro, 
and  with  a  third  they  designed  to  surprise  and  destroy  Almagro  on  his  return 
from  Chili.  Manco  Capac,  however,  was  weak  in  judgment,  and  incapable  of 
perseverance.  He  entertained  superstitious  delusions,  and  wanting  courage, 
he  directed  the  dispersion  of  the  armies  ;  and  that  they  should  all  retire  with* 
out  delay,  for  security,  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountain  regions.  In  the 
meantime,  Almagro  invested  Cusco,  and  summoned  the  commander,  Ferdinand 
Pizzaro,  to  surrender  that  city ;  which  the  former  refused,  but  which  was  ac- 
complished, by  the  soldiers  from  within,  opening  the  gates  and  admitting  Al- 
magro with  his  forces  at  midnight.  He  made  Ferdinand  and  Gonzalo  Pizzaro 
prisoners.  The  war  between  him  and  Francis  Pizzaro  was  renewed,  and  termi- 
nated finally  by  a  bloody  action,  or  battle,  in  which  Almagro  was  defeated,  and 
most  of  his  officers,  and  a  great  number  of  men,  killed.  Almagro,  who  was 
old,  weak,  and  gouty,  was  carried  to  the  field  in  a  litter,  and  after  the  battle, 
captured  and  imprisoned.  A  few  months  after,  he  was  tried  and  judged  by  his 
enemies,  and,  by  order  of  Pizzaro,  strangled  in  prison. 

His  head  was  cut  off  next  day  on  a  scaffold.  His  body  lay  unremoved^  and 
exposed  nearly  naked,  no  one  having  courage  to  bury  the  corpse  of  the  colleague, 
who  had  so  efficiently  assisted  a  tyrant,  now  become  sole  governor  of  the  Penis. 
In  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  a  poor  negro  slave  of  Almagro,  who  may  be  ranked 
worthily  with  the  f  reed-man  of  Pompey,  appeared  with  a  coarse  sheet,  rolled  it 
over  the  body,  and  then,  carrying  it  to  the  church,  the  friars  interred  it  privately 
under  the  altar. 

The  kingdom  of  Quito,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Benalcazar,  was  recon« 
quered  by  Gonzalo  Pizzaro  ;  and  the  latter  was  then  ordered  by  his  brother  to 
march  and  conquer  the  countries  east  of  the  Andes.  This  bold  enterprise  was 
undertaken,  with  great  spirit,  and  little  success.  After  crossing  the  mountains, 
where  a  great  part  of  his  forces  perished,  from  cold  and  want  of  sustenance,  he 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Naco,  a  branch  of  the  Maragnon,  or  Amazon*  He 
there  constructed,  with  great  patience  and  labour,  a  rude  vessel,  in  order  to  con- 
vey them  towards  countries,  which  were  reported  by  the  natives,  as  rich  in  gold, 
and  abounding  with  provisions.     Fifty  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Francis 
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Orellana^  were  sent  forward  in  this  craft,  with  orders  to  await  Gonzalo  and  the 
remaining  troops,  where  the  Naco  joined  the  main  stream,  and  which,  by  report, 
was  not  far  distant.  Orellana  was  a  young,  ambitious,  and  daring  spirit.  He 
floated  rapidly  down  the  Naco  to  the  Maragnon,  and  regardless  of  his  trust, 
betrayed  it,  in  the  ardour  of  making  new  discoveries ;  considering,  probably,  and 
with  truthj  that  no  one  could  exceed  the  Pizzaros  in  treachery.  He  held  out 
to  his  companions  the  glory  and  advantages  of  discovering  the  vast  regions 
through  which  so  great  a  river  nmst  flow,  wherever  it  might  fall  into  the  ocean : 
whether  to  the  east,  to  the  south,  to  the  west,  or  to  the  north.  They  readily 
consented  to  follow  him,  on  one  of  the  most  daring  and  perilous  expeditions  that 
had  ever  been  conceived. 

In  a  frail  leaky  vessel,  without  a  compass,  and  without  any  provisions,  but 
sach  as  they  might  be  fortunate  enough  to  procure  by  the  way  ;  and  ignorant  as 
to  whether  the  mighty  stream  was  broken  by  waterfalls,  or  interrupted  by  rocks 
or  other  obstacles;  and  without  any  information  as  to  the  nations,  savage  or 
civilised,  who  inhabited  its  banks,  they  floated  down  the  greatest  river  in  the 
world.  They  landed  frequently,  made  various  incursions  on  both  sides  ;  some- 
times obtaining  provbions  by  friendly  intercourse,  at  other  times  by  force  of 
arms;  they  encountered  and  overcame  numerous  dangers;  and,  finally,  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  and,  without  knowing  the  place,  arrived  at  a  Spanish 
settlement,  which  had  been  formed  on  the  Island  of  Culagua. 

Orellana  sailed  soon  after  for  Spain,  where  he  gave  the  most  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  country  through  which  the  Maragnon  flows.  He  described  a 
republic  of  giant  female  warriors  ;  and,  the  very  river  obtained  a  name  from  the 
supposed  country  of  those  Amazons.  His  golden  descriptions  gave  the  name  of 
Eldorada  to  the  newly- discovered  regions.  And  Europe  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  entertain  the  delusions  which  those  exaggerated  accounts  created. 

Gonzalo  Pizzaro,  and  his  remaining  followers,  on  discovering  that  Orel- 
lana had  deserted  them,  began  to  retrace  their  way  back,  over  the  Andes;  and  after 
enduring  extraordinary  fatigue,  suffering,  and  privations,  and  feeding  on  roots, 
berries,  and  reptiles,  after  they  had  eaten  their  horses  and  dogs,  reached  Quito  : 
having  passed  on  their  return  over  twelve  hundred  miles  of  country ;  and  after 
losbg,  in  this  ill-planned  and  wild  expedition,  it  is  said,  210  Spaniards  and  4000 
native  Peruvians. 

Pizzaro  afterwards  conquered  the  province  of  Charcas,  in  which  were  situated 
the  mines  of  Potosi.  Several  other  places  were  also  added  by  him  to  the 
Spanish  dominions.  As  he  advanced  in  age,  his  natural  tyrannical  character  was, 
in  his  individual  conduct  and  government,  marked  by  increased  haughtiness  and 
cruelty.  After  the  dtath  of  Almagro,  the  adherents  of  the  latter  plotted  against 
Pizzaro,  in   Spaii> ;  and   the  discontented,  among  all  the  Spaniards,  conspired 
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secretly  against  him,  in  Peru.  Pizzaro,  considering  his  authority  unstable,  until 
he  had  exterminated  all  those  who  were  formeriy  attached  to  Almagro,  he  reduced 
them  to  beggary,  and  then  forbade,  by  an  edict,  any  one  to  relieye  them,  even 
by  alms. 

On  the  publication  of  this  decree,  twelve  of  the  former  officers  of  Almagro, 
reduced  to  desperation,  appeared  suddenly  on  the  grand  square  of  Lima,  where, 
it  is  said,  there  were  at  the  time,  it  being  Sunday,  more  than  a  thousand  persons 
assembled ;  and  crying  out  loudly,  ^'  Long  live  the  King,  but  let  the  Tyrant  die/* 
they  rushed  into  the  palace  of  Pizzaro,  the  doors  and  gates  of  which  being  open, 
they  ascended  the  stidrs,  entered  the  hall,  where  they  found  the  governor,  with 
his  brother-in-law  and  two  officers.  Most  of  the  household  fled ;  and  after  some 
spirited  resistance,  in  which  four  of  the  Almagrian  officers  fell,  Francis  Pizzaro 
was  run  through  the  body,  and  died  immediately.  His  brother-in-law^  and  the 
two  officers  were  killed  at  the  same  time. 

Di^o  Almagro,  natural  son  of  Almagro,  was  immediately  proclaimed  governor 
of  Peru  in  the  great  square ;  where  there  were  assembled,  secretly,  many  of  his 
father's  former  adherents,  and  numbers  who  detested,  but  who,  an  hour  before, 
were  terrified  on  hearing  the  name  of  Pizzaro.  This  happened  on  the  20tb  of 
June,  1541.  Lima,  Cusco,  and  most  of  the  principal  towns,  declared  for 
young  Almagro ;  but  several  places  held  out  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  gover* 
nor,  Vaca  de  Castro,  from  Spain.  This  man  was  bred  to  the  law :  a  profession 
not  suitable  to  his  mind.  Charles  V.,  who  understood  his  character,  appointed 
Iiim  governor  of  Peru.  On  assuming  the  government,  he  showed  no  respect  for 
any  one  person,  more  than  for  all.  He  made  .no  distinction  between  Spaniards 
and  Peruvians ;  and  considered  both  merely  as  Spanish  subjects.  He  neither 
flattered  nor  threatened  any  one.  He  administered  all  public  affairs,  wholly  as 
a  governor ;  and  lived  simply  and  frugally,  as  a  private  gentleman.  Almagro 
refused  to  submit,  being  still  supported  by  about  500  men,  with  a  train  of  artil* 
lery.  A  desperate  battle  was  fought,  September,  1542,  from  which,  after  a  brave 
defence,  the  latter  retreated.  In  this  battle  Almagro  committed  some  acts  of  des- 
perate resolution.  On  finding  that  Pedro  de  Candia,  the  commander  of  his  artil- 
lery, had  betrayed  him,  Almagro  ran  him  through  the  body  and  killed  him  on  the 
field.  He  retreated  upon  Cusco,  but  was  betrayed,  and  given  up  by  his  soldiers. 
Almagro,  who  was  about  twenty  years  old,  was  soon  after  tried  and  executed. 
His  advisers  and  those  who  had  chiefly  supported  him  were  subjected  to  a 
similar  fate. 

During  the  government  of  De  Castro,  who  was  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  of 
jealousy,  and  imprisoned  on  no  charge  that  could  be  proved,  and  who  gave  his 
mind  altogether  to  the  civil  administration,  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  to  the 
building  of  new  towns  and  forming  new  settlements,  the  state  of  Peru  was  gene- 
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rally  tranquil.  From  the  time  he  was  replaced  by  the  Viceroy  Nunez  Vela, 
and  the  Royal  Audience,  corruption,  intrigue,  and  jealousy,  prevailed, — battles, 
in  which  much  blood  was  shed,  were  fought,  among  the  contending  Spanish 
leaders  of  the  Pizzaro  party,  and  those  who  were  their  rivals*  Gonzalo  Pizzaro, 
after  various  actions,  utterly  defeated  the  royal  troops  in  a  battle  in  which  he 
killed  the  viceroy.  Pedro  de  la  Gasco,  a  priest,  was  afterwards  sent  from  Spain 
as  President  of  Peru,  and  aided  by  reinforcements,  fought  several  battles  and 
finally  defeated  and  captured  Pizzaro,  who  was  immediately  tried  and  beheaded 
in  April  1548. 

Disorders,  intrigues,  and  jealousies,  continued  to  prevail  among  the  authori- 
ties :  one  administration  succeeded  another ;  and  the  viceroys  and  judges  quar- 
relled. Under  the  Viceroy  Toledo,  Tupac  Amaru,  the  son  of  Manco  Capac, 
was  attacked,  on  retreating  among  the  mountains,  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded. 
He  was  the  last  of  the  line  of  the  Incas. 

ChiU,  from  which  Almagro  had  returned  without  establishing  any  settlement, 
was  afterwards  invaded  by  a  force  under  Valdivia,  who  had  several  desperate  en- 
counters with  the  natives :  who  proved  themselves  a  far  more  courageous  and 
fierce  race  than  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  He  was  defeated,  and  cut  off  with 
great  loss,  and  was  succeeded  in  command  by  Villagra,  who,  with  the  other 
Spanish  officers  and  troops,  finally  conquered  all  Chili,  or  the  plain  country  lying 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific. 

The  country  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  been  discovered  and  partly  explored,  in 
1515,  by  Juan  Diaz  di  Solis,  but  was  neglected  from  no  gold  having  been  found. 
The  town,  of  the  same  name,  was  founded  by  Pedro  de  Mendoza,  in  1535,  and 
was  afterwards  twice  abandoned,  before  it  was  rebuilt,  as  a  permanent  Spanish 
residence.  The  river  and  country  of  La  Plata  and  Paraguay  was  discovered  by 
Diaz  de  Solis,  in  1516,  and  afterwards  explored  by  Sebastian  Cabot ;  and  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  went  forth,  not  with  arms  to  destroy,  and  conquer ;  but  with 
eloquent  tongues  to  persuade  and  win  over,  mildly,  the  possessors  of  those  re- 
gions. Mexico  and  California,  part  of  Florida, — nearly  all  South  America,  ex- 
cepting acquisitions  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Pampas,  and  the  countries  of  difficult 
access,  on  the  Extern  sides  of  the  Andes, — and  including  the  Spanish  West 
India  Islands,  and  excepting  Brazil,  were,  finally,  by  injustice,  treachery,  and 
force,  subjected  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Slavery, — exclusive  commerce, — trading 
monopolies, — the  Royal  Audiences, — and  the  non-toleration  of  any  religion  but 
the  Roman  Catholic,  were  immediately  afterwards  introduced,  and  continued, 
almost  uninterrupted,  until  all  those  countries,  except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico, 
declared  and  established  their  independence. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  SPANISH   CONQUERORS  TOWARDS  THE  ABORIGINES  OF 

AMERICA. 

On  reviewing  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  America  by  the  Europeans,  we  are 
not  the  apologists,  of  the  Portuguese,  of  the  French,  of  the  Dutch,  or  of  the 
English.  We  will  not  overlook  the  conduct  of  either  of  these^  towards  the  natives 
in  the  brief  accounts,  which  we  may  give  in  this  work,  of  the  countries  which 
have  been  subjected  to  each  of  those  powers.  In  concluding  this  summary 
of  the  discovery,  and  conquest,  of  America,  by  Spain,  we  cannot  dismiss  this 
magnificent  era,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  without  some  remarks  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Spanish  conquerors  towards  the  aborigines  of  America.*  The  Abbe 
Raynal  philosophically,  and  humanely,  observes, 

*  Tlie  great  moral  advocate  of  the  aborigines  of  America  was  Father  La  Casas,  Bishop  of 
Chiapa.  Piirchas,  in  his  quaint  style,  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  statements  of  La 
Casas. 

*'  But  for  the  poore  Indians,  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  a  Dominike  frier,  of  the  same  order 
as  Fonseca,  and  after  a  Bbhop  of  Chiapa,  in  America,  hath  written  a  laree  and  voanswerable 
treatise  of  the  enormous  cruelties,  and  vncArittian  antichristian  proceedings  m  the  New  Worlds 
the  summe  whereof  is  this.  That  the  Indians  were  a  simple  harmelesse  people,  lo^l  to  their 
lords,  and  such  as  gave  no  cause  to  the  Spaniards  of  dislike,  till  they  by  extreame  injuries  were 
prouoked  :  they  are  also  docile  and  pliant  both  to  good  doctrine  and  lining.  To  these  lambes, 
sayeth  he,  the  Spaniards  came  as  cruell  and  hungry  tygres,  beares,  and  lions,  intending  nothing 
those  forty  yeeres  (hee  wrote  this  anno  1542),  but  bloud  and  slaughter,  to  satisfie  their  auarice 
and  ambition  :  insomuch  that  of  three  millions  of  people  which  were  contayned  in  HispaDiola  of 
the  naturall  inhabitants,  there  scarce  remayned  at  that  time  three  hundred,  and  now^  as 
Alexandre  Vrsino  reporteth,  none  at  all :  only  two  and  twenty  thousand  negroes  and  some 
Spaniards  reside  there. 

*'  Cuba  and  the  other  islands  had  endured  the  like  miserie ;  and  in  the  firme  land  ten  king^ 
domes,  greater  tlian  all  Spaine,  were  dispeopled  and  desolate ;  and  in  that  space  there  bad  not 
perished  lesse  than  twelue  millions  by  tneir  tyrannic  ;  and  he  might  truly  say  that  fifVy  miilions 
had  payed  nature*s  debt. 

^  in  the  island  Hispaniola  the  Spaniards  had  their  first  Indian  habitations,  where  tbetr 
cruelties  draue  the  Indians  to  their  shifts,  and  to  their  weake  defence,  which  caused  those 
enraged  lions  to  spare  neyther  man,  woman,  nor  childe :  they  ripped  vp  the  great-bellied  women, 
and  would  lay  wagers,  who  could  with  most  dexteritie  strike  on  an  Indian's  head,  or  smite  him 
asunder  in  the  middle  :  they  would  plucke  the  infants  by  the  heeles  from  their  mothers'  brests, 
and  dash  out  their  braines  against  the  stones,  or  with  a  scoffe  hurle  them  into  the  riuer.  Tbcy 
set  vp  gibbets,  and  in  honour  of  Christ  and  his  twelve  apostles  (as  they  said, — and  could  the 
deuill  say  worse?),  they  would  both  Irnng  and  bume  them.  Others  they  tooke,  and  cutting 
their  hands  almost  off,  bid  them  carry  those  letters  (their  hands  dropping  bloud,  and  almort 
dropping  off  themselves)  to  their  countrimen,  which  (for  feare  of  the  like)  lay  hidden  in  the 
mountaines. 

'*  The  nobles  and  commanders  tliey  broyled  on  gridirons.  I  once  (sayth  our  author)  ntv 
foure  or  fine  of  the  chie&  of  them  thus  roasted,  which  making  a  lamentable  noyse,  the  nicer 
captaine  bade  they  should  be  strangled,  but  the  cniell  tormentor  chose  rather  to  stop  thehr 
mouthes,  so  to  prevent  their  outcryes,  and  to  continue  their  broyling  till  they  were  dead.  They 
had  dogs  to  hunt  them  out  of  their  couerts,  which  deuoured  the  poore  soules :  and  because 
sometimes  tlie  Indians,  thus  preuoked,  would  kill  a  Spaniard,  if  they  found  opportunitie,  they 
made  a  law,  that  a  hundred  of  them  for  one  Spaniara  should  be  slaine.  The  King  of  Magna 
offered  to  till  the  ground  for  them  for  fifty  miles  space,  if  they  would  spare  him  and  bis  people 
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*^  I  have  not  undertaken  to  be  the  eulogist  of  the  conquerors  of  the  newly- 
discoyered  hemisphere.  My  judgment  has  not  been  corrupted,  by  the  splendour 
of  their  success,  to  oyerlook  their  injustice,  and  their  crimes.  I  write  history. 
I  write  it  often  with  sorrow.  Astonishment  has,  alternately,  succeeded  my 
painful  reflections.  I  have  been  astonished,  that  none  of  those  bold  warriors  did 
not  observe  the  more  certain  conduct  of  gentleness  and  humanity;  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  act  as  the  tyrants,  than  as  the  benefactors,  of  the  native  races.  By  what 
strange  blindness  did  they  not  feel,  that  by  devastating  the  countries  which  they 
conquered,  they  diminished  their  importance ;  and  that  by  cruelty  they  acquired 
possessions  less  tranqui],  and  less  lucrative  ?  It  is  asserted,  that  in  countries 
where  man  has  never  appeared,  the  most  timid  animals  will  approach  him^  without 
fear.  No  one  shall  ever  persuade  me,  that  at  the  first  sight  of  Europeans,  the 
savage  was  more  wild  than  the  quadrupeds.  That  experience  was  certainly 
fatal,  which  taught  him  the  peril  of  famiUarity  with  Europeans.^' 

We  may  reasonably  conclude,  that  nearly  all  the  accounts  of  the  Spanish 
conquerors,  and  of  the  historians  of  their  deeds^  have  greatly  exaggerated  the 
numbers  of  those  whom  they  attacked  and  destroyed  in  battle;  and  we  have  no 
certain  evidence  to  prove  that  in  the  accusations  of  Las  Casas  and  others,  the  num- 
ber of  victims  which  were  sacrificed  to  Spanish  rapacity  and  fanaticism,  were  not 
overstated.  But  we  have,  after  every  deduction  and  allowance,  sufficient  proof 
of  the  extirmination  of  whole  tribes,  and  the  annihilation,  either  by  sudden 
means,  or  by  slower  destruction,  of  a  great  portion  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

from  the  mynes.     The  captaine,  in  recompence  defloured  his  wife ;  and  hee,  hiding  himselfe, 
was  takeoy  and  sent  into  Spaine,  but  the  ship  perished  in  the  way. 

"  In  the  kingdom  Xaraqua,  in  Hispaniola,  the  gouernotir  called  before  him  three  hundred 
lodiao  k>ids,  which  he  partly  burned  in  a  house,  and  put  the  rest  to  the  sword,  and  hanged  vp  the 
Queene,  as  they  did  also  to  Hiquanama,  the  Queene  of  Uiquey.  Of  all  which  cruelties  our  author 
an  eye-witoeu  affirmeth,  tiiat  the  Indians  gaue  no  cause  by  any  crime,  that  had  so  deserued  by 
any  law. 

**  And  for  the  rest  that  remayued  after  these  warres,  the^  shared  them  as  slaif'es.  They  which 
should  haae  instructed  them  in  the  Catholike  faith,  were  ignorant,  cruell,  and  couetous.  The 
men  were  spent  in  the  mynes,  the  women  consumed  in  tillage,  and  both  by  heauie  burthens 
whidi  they  made  them  carry,  by  famine,  by  scourging,  and  other  miseries. 

"In  New  Spaine,  from  the  yeere  1518  to  1530,  in  foure  hundred  and  eighty  miles  about 
Meuco,  they  destroyed  aboue  foure  millions  of  people  in  their  conquests  by  fire  and  sword,  not 
reekoniog  those  which  dyed  in  seruitude  and  oppression.  In  the  prouince  of  Naco  and  Hondu- 
ras, from  the  yeere  1524  to  1535,  two  millions  of  men  perished,  and  scarcely  two  thousand 
remayne.  In  Guatimala,  from  the  yeere  1524  to  1540,  they  destroyed  aboue  foure  or  fine  millions 
vnder  that  Jiuarado  who  dying,  by  the  fall  off*  his  horse,  complained  (when  he  was  asked  where 
bis  paine  was  most)  of  his  soule-torment ;  and  his  city  Guatimala  was  with  a  threefold  deluge  of 
earth,  of  water,  of  stones,  oppressed  and  ouerwhelmed. 

"  They  did  the  like  in  the  kingdom  of  Venezuela,  destroying  foure  or  fine  millions  ;  and  out 
of  that  firme  land^  carried  to  the  islands  for  slaves  at  times,  in  seuenteene  yeeres,  a  million  of 
people. 

"  But  why  doe  I  longer  trace  them  in  their  bloudy  steps  ;  seeing  our  authour,  that  relates 
much  more  tbian  I,  yet  protcsteth  that  it  was  a  thousand  times  worse.  Or  what  should  I  tell 
their  sparing  no  persons  f  plucking  the  child  from  the  brest,  to  quarter  it  to  the  dogges  ;  tor- 
turing kings  witn  new  deuices,  borrowed  eythcr  from  the  inquisition  or  from  hell ;  cutting  off* 
the  noses  and  lunds  of  men  and  women  that  liued  in  peace  with  them;  selling  the  father,  mother, 
and  child,  to  diuers  places  and  persons ;  lying  with  the  women  (as  one  of  them  bragged),  that, 
being  with  childe,  they  might  yeeld  more  money  in  the  sale  ?  How  was  nature  become  degeue- 
rate  in  these  prodigious  monsters  ?** — Purchast  vol.  v.,  et  seq. 
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The  aborigines  of  Hayti  were  estimated  at  not  less  than  1 ,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
when  discovered  by  Columbus.  They  were  a  sober  hospitable  people.  Poverty 
was  unknown  among  them.  They  led  simple  lives,  their  food  was  maize,  fruits, 
esculant  roots,  shell-fish.  The  Spanish  themselves  describe  diem  as  a  humane 
people,without  malignity ;  while  Columbus  gave  them  red  caps,  beads,  pins,  knives^ 
small  bells,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  gold  and  provisions.  They  assisted  him  in  build- 
ing his  fort  at  Hayti.  He  always  urged  that  they  should  be  kindly  treated;  but 
the  love  of  gold  was  paramount  to  humanity,  among  his  followers,  and  among  the 
Spaniards  who  afterwards  resorted  to  Hayti :  many  of  whom  were  convicts,  who 
not  only  conspired  against  Columbus,  but  agiunst  all  authority.  Gold  and  food 
was  supplied  by  the  natives.  The  more  they  gave  the  more  the  insatiable 
Spaniards  demanded.  Under  the  pretence  of  forcing  them  to  embrace  Christianity, 
Ferdinand,  after  the  death  of  Isabella,  consented  to  divide  the  whole  island,  and 
all  the  aborigines,  as  slaves  among  the  Spaniards  according  to  their  rank.  The 
natives  were  hunted  by  blood-hounds, — they  were  dragged  to  work,  in  the  mines 
coupled,  and  chained  together,  without  regard  to  sex.  In  despair,  the  natives 
often,  first  slaying  their  wives  and  children,  poisoned,  hung,  or  stabbed  them- 
selves. The  Spaniards,  in  their  superstition,  also  sacrificed  thirteen  aborigines 
daily,  in  honour  of  Jesus,  and  the  twelve  apostles.  Fanaticism  was  always  com- 
bined with  the  rapacity  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  and  soldiers.  The  whole 
Haytian  race  was  soon  completely  exterminated.  The  atrocities,  cruelties,  and 
base  treacheries  of  Obando,  of  Pedrarius,  and  of  Cortez,  in  Mexico ;  of  Pizzaro, 
in  Peru ;  and  of  the  Spaniards  in  every  part  of  America  which  we  have  briefly 
alluded  to,'  are  well  known  to  all  readers  of  the  early  details,  and  of  the  various 
accounts  of  the  European  settlements  in  America.* 

The  Peruvians,  from  all  the  information  that  we  can  rely  upon,  seem,  from  the 
first  appearance  of  dieir  conquerors,  to  have  entertained  the  most  superstitious 
and  dispiriting  fears  of  the  Spaniards;  and  to  have  submitted  or  fled,  or  allowed 
themselves  to  be  massacred,  with  much  less  bravery,  and  resistance,  than  was 
displayed  by  the  "Mexicans.  The  avarice,  the  cruelty,  the  deception,  and  treachery 
of  the  human  monsters,  who  subdued  Peru,  would  seem  to  have  exceeded  in 
atrocities  those  of  all  other  conquests.  But  history,  unfortunately,  has  had  to 
record  so  many  unjust  wars,  conquests,  and  tyrannies,  in  which  carnage^  treach- 
ery, and  cruelty  are  the  conspicuous  facts,  that  we  are  compelled  to  hesitate,  in 
pronouncing  a  comparative  judgment,  even  on  the  atrocious  conquest  of  Peru. 

The  Spaniards,  whether  in  St.  Domingo,  Mexico,  Peru,  or  wherever  they 
acquired  power  in  America,  forgot  every  feeling  of  benevolence,  in  their  avaricious 
passion  for  gold.  They  acted  towards  the  most  civilised  of  the  aborigines^  not 
as  if  they  were  human  beings,  but  as  brutes.  They  declared  that  even  the 
Mexicans,  Tlascalans,  and  Peruvians,  had  no  governments  worth  preserving ; 

*  See  Herrara,  Las  Casas,  B.  Diaz,  Raynal^  &c. 
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because  they  did  not  exactly  resemble  that  of  Spain ;  that  they  had  no  magis- 
tracyy  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  accord,  in  its  forms,  with  the  police  of  Madrid  ;  that 
they  could  have  no  virtue,  as  they  had  not  been  baptized, — aiid  that  as  they 
were  not  Christians,  it  was  a  duty,  in  order  to  punish  them,  to  introduce  the 
inquisition. 

The  Jesuits,  and  such  men  as  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas,  Bishop  of  Chiapi, 
were  alone  the  Europeans,  who,  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  other  provinces  of  Spanish 
America^  had  acted  like  Christians,  and  as  members  of  the  great  human  family 
towards  the  red  nations  of  the  new  hemisphere. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 


DISCOVERY  AND  CONQUESTS  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  AND  DUTCH  IN  AMERICA. 

Thb  Portuguese,  as  early  as  1482,  extended  their  discoyeries  along  various 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  Tangier  south  to  Benguela,  in  10  deg.  35  min. 
south  latitude.  In  1487  they  reached  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope :  and,  they  disco- 
vered, and  sailed,  on  a  previously  unknown  route  to  India,  in  1497* 

In  1500  Don  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  on  sailing  with  a  fleet  of  thirteen 
vesseb  from  Portugal  for  India,  proceeded  to  the  Cape  de  Yerd  islands,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  calms,  experienced  by  him,  during  previous  voyages,  off  the 
coast  of  Africa,  he  sailed  on  a  south-westerly  course,  and  discovered,  accidentally, 
the  coast  of  Brazil.  If  the  western  hemisphere  had  not  been  discovered  pre- 
viously by  Columbus,  it  would,  soon  after,  have  been  found  out  by  accident. 
But  this  circumstance,  does  not  detract  in  the  least,  from  the  intrepidity  and 
scientific  ability  of  that  great  man. 

Cabial  finding  a  heavy  sea  rolling  on  the  coast,  sailed  as  far  as  latitude 
15  d^.  south.  He  entered  a  harbour,  which  he  called  Porto  Seguro ;  and 
finding  the  country  fertile,  healthy,  and  well  watered,  landed  a  number  of  his 
men.  The  natives  were  kind,  charitable,  and  gentle.  He  erected  a  cross,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  king.  He  then  despatched  a 
vessel  to  Lisbon  with  an  account  of  the  discovery  he  had  made ;  and  left  two  of 
the  felons,  he  had  on  board  for  transportation,  ashore  in  Porto  Seguro,  in  order 
to  learn  the  native  language. 

Expeditions  were  soon  after  sent  from  Portugal  to  this  new  region  ;  and  dis- 
putes arising  with  the  King  of  Spain  as  to  its  limit,  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
Portugal  should  possess  the  country  south  from  the  river  Maragnon,  or  Amazon, 
to  the  river  Plate. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  this  magnificent  region  resemble  very  nearly,  in 
complexion,  the  Portuguese.     The  aboriginals  of  America,  are,  in  trutli,  gene- 
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rally,  almost  as  fair,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal.  The  native  Brazilians  were 
far  from  being  as  fEur  advanced  in  civilisation  as  those  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Guatemala.  The  Brazilians  were  chiefly  occupied  as  hunters  and  fishers  ;  they 
made  bread  of  the  flour  of  cassava,  or  manioc  root :  they  fed  also  on  other  roots 
and  herbs,  and  on  wild  animals,  birds,  and  fishes.  They  had  no  domestic  live 
stocky  and  raised  no  com.  They  were  found  by  the  Jesuits  tractable,  and 
apt  to  learn,  and  they  committed  their  children  readily  to  them  for  instruction. 
The  Jesuits  were  truly  the  protectors  of  the  native  Brazilians.  The  Portuguese 
government  was,  from  the  first  informed  of  the  great  extent,  and  getieral  fertility 
and  salubrity  of  the  vast  empire  to  which  they  laid  claim  :  the  area  of  which  was 
estimated  as  equal  to  200  kingdoms  as  large  as  Portugal.  But  as  it  was  be- 
lieved that  neither  gold,  silver,  nor  precious  stones  abounded,  and  as  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  was  never  contemplated  by  the  early  discoverers,  and  conquerors, 
of  America,  the  settlement  of  Brazil  was  long  neglected,  except  as  a  felon 
colony. 

In  1549,  John  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  sent  over  to  Brazil,  De  Souza,  as 
governor-general.  He  attacked  and  defeated  the  Aborigines;  founded  San 
Salvador,  and  built  convents  for  the  missionaries.  Settlements  bad  also 
been  established  at  Pemambuco,  Santos,  or  St.  Vicente,  Porto  Seguro,  Ilbios,  and 
Itamarca.  Some  other  towns  were  also  founded.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Admiral  C!oligni,  the  French  Protestants  formed  the  design  of  settling  in 
Brazil ;  but  the  colony,  which  they  founded,  and  called  Fort  Coligni,  and  to 
which  three  or  four  ships  with  settlers  had  proceeded,  was  finally  ruined  by  the 
indiscreet  zeal,  and  by  the  intolerance  of  the  Calvinist  ministers,  and  in  1578, 
the  fort  was  destroyed,  and  the  colonists  killed,  or  dispersed,  by  the  Portuguese. 

From  tliis  period,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  descents  upon  the  coast 
by  the  French  and  English,  and  some  skirmishes  with  the  natives,  the  Portu- 
guese settlements  proceeded  slowly,  but  without  interruption,  until  the  Dutch,  in 
1626,  determined  to  establish  a  West  India  Company.  With  that  view,  a  squadron, 
with  a  considerable  force,  sailed  from  Holland,  which,  after  some  resistance,  cap- 
tured the  capital,  San  Salvador,  where  they  found  considerable  riches.  The  Dutch 
then  took  possession  of  the  surrounding  country.  War  between  Holland  and 
Spain,  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  those  of  Brazil,  followed.  A  large  Portuguese 
fleet  recaptured  San  Salvador;  and  in  1630,  a  Dutch  fleet  of  46  ships  arrived  at 
Pemambuco,  landed  3000  troops,  who  assaulted  and  took  the  city  of  Olinda,  and 
the  whole  province  of  Pernambuco.  In  the  space  of  seven  years  the  captainships 
of  Itamarca,  Paraiba,  and  Rio  Grande,  were  added  to  the  Dutch  possessions. 
The  war,  between  Spain  and  Holland,  was  generally  successful  to  the  Dutch :  the 
latter  is  said  to  have  captured  547  of  the  ships  fitted  out  against  them  by  Spain, 
and  to  have  taken  on  the  coast  of  America,  more  than  the  value  of  45,000,000 
florins,  of  the  money  of  that  period. 
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John  Maurice,  Count  of  Nassau,  a  near  rektion  of  the  Stadtholder,  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Brazil  and  South  America,  in  1636,  and 
sailed  from  the  Texel  with  four  ships  and  300  soldiers.  He  arrived,  after  being 
joined,  near  Madeira,  by  Admiral  Vander  Dussen,  oflF  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in 
January,  1637.  He  was  followed  by  three  other  ships  with  troops.  After  landing 
with  his  forces,  amounting  to  nearly  4000  men,  he  defeated  the  Portuguese  in  a 
iNittle,  which  was  obstinately  fought,  near  the  fortress  of  Porto  Calvo.  He 
took  that,  and  afterwards  seyeral  other  places.  He  fitted  out  two  squadrons : 
one  to  capture  vessels  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  other  to  take  the  fort  of 
La  Mina,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Both  enterprises  were  successful.  Other  en- 
gagements, between  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  were  less  fortunate  for  the  latter ; 
but  Count  Maurice  maintained  his  ground  in  Brazil.  In  1640,  a  fleet  of  90  ships 
of  war,  sent  from  Spain,  in  order  to  drive  the  Dutch  from  Brazil,  arrived  oflF  die 
coast.  They  were  attacked,  with  an  inferior  force,  by  the  Dutch  Admiral  Loos, 
who  gained  advantages  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  but^was  killed  in  the  action.  His 
successor  in  command,  Admiral  Huyghens,  fought  the  Spanish  fleet  on  each  of 
the  three  following  days ;  and  on  the  last,  drove  them  with  great  loss,  on  the 
rocky  shallows  off  the  coast :  many  of  the  Spaniards  were  drowned  by  shipwreck, 
and  a  great  number  died  of  hunger  and  thirst.  Of  the  whole  fleet,  only  five 
ships  returned  to  Spain. 

Portugal  having  this  year  revolted,  and  freed  its  government  from  that  of  Spain, 
John,  Duke  of  Braganza,  ascended  the  throne ;  but  Maurice  believing  that  peace 
would  be  concluded  between  Portugal  and  Holland,  resolved  that  before  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  he  should  possess  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  territory  in 
Brazil  and  Africa.  He  recovered  the  captainship  of  Sergippa  from  the  Portuguese ; 
and  sent  an  expedition  also  with  3000  men  against  Loanda  and  St.  Thomas,  in 
Africa.  He  succeeded  in  taking  both.  On  the  following  year,  he  attacked  and 
captured  St.  Louis  and  the  Island  of  Maranham ;  and  the  whole  of  that  rich  cap- 
tainship surrendered  to  his  forces.  A  peace  in  Europe,  and  a  truce  for  ten  years 
in  America  and  Africa  were  signed  between  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  States 
General,  in  June  1641.  In  the  course  of  two  years,  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Netherlands  West  India  Company,  under  whom  the  Dutch  possessions  in  Brazil 
were  governed,  led  to  the  recovery  of  those  rich  territories  by  Portugal.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  the  cultivators  of  the  sugar  plan- 
tations, were  Portuguese :  the  company's  unwise  instructions,  and  exactions  in 
money,  and  in  sugar  and  Brazil  wood,  caused  the  greatest  discontent.  Count 
Maurice  represented  the  impolicy  of  those  demands,  and  the  danger  of  enforcing 
them.  This  able  commander,  and  administrator,  was  recalled ;  and  with  his  son 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  he  left  Brazil  with  thirteen  ships  of  war,  in 
May,  1644. 

The  government  of  Dutch  Brazil  was  then  entrusted  to  a  commission,  con- 
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sisting  of  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam, — ^a  goldsmith  of  Harlaem, — ^and  a  carpenter 
of  Middleburg,  who  were  prudent  men  in  their  several  trades,  which  they  under- 
stood thoroughly;  but  they  comprehended  little  else ;  and  by  endeavouring  to  exe- 
cute strictly  the  orders  of  the  company,  and  by  demanding  all  exactions  from  the 
Portuguese  planters,  a  revolt  was  planned,  under  the  countenance  of  the  Portu- 
guese Viceroy,  by  John  Fernandez  Veira,  a  man  who  had  been  formerly  a 
butcher's  apprentice  in  Portugal,  afterwards  a  page  to  one  of  the  magistrates  of 
Olinda,  and  after  its  capture,  he  became  rich  as  a  fsEU^tor  for  the  management  of 
the  Dutch  sugar  plantations.  This  revolt  was  carried  into  effect,  with  extraor- 
dinary skill,  and  with  complete  success^  notwithstanding  the  great  exertions  and 
bravery  of  the  Dutch  admiral,  and  of  fresh  reinforcements,  by  several  fleets^  from 
Holland,  and  a  war  between  the  latter  and  Portugal,  which  was  carried  on  at  vast 
expense  and  great  loss  to  Holland  until  1655,  when  the  Dutch  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  last  of  the  possessions  which  they  had  acquired  in  Brasdl. 
The  details  of  the  affairs  of  the  Dutch  in  Brazil. are  remarkably  instmctive  to 
those  who  would  plant,  or  retain  colonies.  Public  companies  have,  in  the  end, 
been  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  real  interests  of  Holland.  The  exceptions  are 
few,  where  they  have  not,  as  trading  companies,  been  pernicious  in  all  countries. 
By  the  cupidity  of  the  Dutch  West  India  company,  Holland  lost  Brazil.  Had 
the  Dutch  government  settled  the  country,  by  private  enterprise^  and  protected 
the  colonists  only  as  citizens^  it  is  probable  that  a  great  part  of  Brazil  would  have 
been  still  held  by  the  Netherlands. 

The  Dutch  planted  a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hudson,  in  1610,  and, 
in  16S4,  they  settled  on  the  Island  of  Curacoa,  on  account  of  its  good  pasture 
and  convenient  position ;  and  in  1639^  they  established  a  colony  at  St.  Eustatius, 
which  had  been  resorted  to  previously  by  some  French,  and  soon  after  at  St 
Martin.    In  1732-4  the  Dutch  settled  also  on  the  river  Berbice. 

When  Count  Maurice  departed  from  Brazil,  the  possessions  which  he  had  ac- 
quired, included  seven  captainships,  one  capital,  thirty  towns,  and  forty-five 
regular  fortresses.  Exclusive  of  natives,  and  of  the  troops  and  sailors,  there  were 
in  those  territories  above  20,000  Dutch  citizens  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes ; 
60,000  negro  slaves.  The  average  produce  of  sugar  cultivated  by  the  latter, 
besides  other  crops,  amounted  to  25,000  large  chests. 

Since  that  period,  the  Portuguese  have  remained  the  undisputed  masters  of 
the  great  Brazilian  empire.  The  resources,  the  population,  the  productions,  and 
trade  of  which,  and  the  separation  of  its  government  from  that  of  Portugal,  will 
require  a  separated  account,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  detail  in  a  separate  fcmn. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  NEGRO  SLAVERY  IN  AMERICA. 

Thb  Portuguese  having  formed  establishments  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
u  hi  south  as  St.  Paulo  de  Loanda  and  Benguela,  before  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  traffic  in  slaves^  at  all  periods  carried  on  in  Africa,  was  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  undertaken  by  Europeans,  until  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards,  first,  caused 
a  demand  for  n^ro  labour  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

The  conquerors  of  St  Domingo,  having  plundered  the  meanest  hut,  in  order  to 
obtain  gold,  and  having  afterwards  worn  out  and  exterminated  the  Aborigines,  by 
subjecting  them  to  work  in  the  mines,  they  were  the  first  to  employ  slave  labour 
in  the  new  world.  Negroes  were,  previously,  brought  to  the  Portuguese  stations  on 
the  African  coasts ;  whence  they  were  soon  after  transported,  as  were  also  the 
convicts  of  Portugal,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  Brazil. 

All  the  European  nations,  who  estabUshed  colonies  in  America,  introduced 
tUve  labour  at  an  early  period ;  but,  for  a  long  time,  England  was  the  only 
country,  which  had  engaged  in  the  disgraceful  and  atrocious  traffic  of  supplying 
the  foreign  plantations  of  other  Christian  states  with  slaves.  The  early  navigators 
of  England,  who  frequented  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  America,  cannot  be  consi* 
dered  in  a  more  favourable  light,  however  much  their  exploits  have  been  extolled, 
than  piratical  marauders.  We  cannot  even  except  Sir  Francis  Drake  from  this 
black  catalogue ;  and,  excepting  that  their  exploits  were  conducted  upon  a  greater 
scale,  and  that  their  plundering  adventures  were  sanctioned  by  royal  authority, — 
although  the  latter  was  sometimes  disregarded, — the  celebrated  Buccaneers,  of 
the  Antilles  and  Lucayan  islands,  had  as  high  a  moral  justification,  for  their 
pirades  and  murders,  as  the  authorised  depredators,  who  sailed  under  the  En- 
glish flag. 

Of  those  armed  maritime  rovers,  the  one  who  appears  in  the  most  disho- 
nourable character  in  the  naval  chronicles  of  England,  is  Sir  John  Hawkins,  after- 
wards the  treasurer  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  navy.  His  father,  who  had  traded  to 
the  Canaries  and  to  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Brazil,  left  his  journals,  contain- 
ing glowing  accounts  of  these  countries,  to  his  son,  who  was  also  brought  up  to 
the  sea.  Hakluyt,  describing  the  first  slave-trading  voyage  of  ^^  the  right  wor- 
ihipfull  and  valiant  knight,  and  treasurer  of  her  Majestie^s  navie,'^  says,  in  his 
quaint  style,  ^*and  being  amongst  other  particulars  assured,  that  negroes  were 
VERY  GOOD  marchandizeZ/i  Hispaniola,  and  that  store  of  fiKQROKS  might  easilj/ 
he  had  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea,  resolved  within  himself e  to  make  trial  thereof, 
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and  communicated  that  device  with  his  worshipful  friends  in  London :  namely^  Sir 
Lionel  Ducket,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  and  many  others,  all  which  persons  liked  so 
well  of  his  intention,  that  they  became  liberal  contributors  and  adventurers  in 
this  action,  for  which  purpose  there  were  three  good  ships  immediately  provided. 
The  one,  called  the  Solomon,  of  120  tunnes,  wherein  Mr.  Hawkins  went  himself 
as  general;  the  2nd,  the  Swallow^  and  of  100  tunnes ;  and  the  3d,  the  Jonas,  of 
40  tunnes,  in  which  three  ships  Mr.  Hawkins  took  no  more  than  100  men." 

With  this  fleet  Hawkins  sailed  from  England,  in  October  1562,  and  having 
touched  at  the  Canaiies,  sailed  for  and  arrived  at  Suruheme,  **  wfien/^  according 
to  Hakluyt,  "Ac  stayed  some  good  time,  and  got  into  his  possession,  partly  hy  the 
sword,  partly  by  other  meanes,  to  the  nomber  of  300  neoroes  at  the  least,  with 
other  marchandises  which  that  countrey  yeeldeth.  With  this  praye  he  sailed  over 
the  ocean  sea  unto  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  and  arrived  first  at  the  port  of  Isabella, 
and  there  he  had  reasonable  utterance  of  English  commodities,  as  also  of  some 
part  of  negroes,  trusting  the  Spaniards  no  further  than  that,  by  his  owne  strength 
he  was  able  still  to  master  them.  From  the  port  of  Isabella  he  went  to  Porte  de 
Plata,  where  he  made  like  sales,  standing  always  upon  his  gard  :  from  thence  he 
sailed  to  Monte  Christi,  another  port  on  the  north  side  of  Hispaniola,  and  the 
last  place  of  his  touching,  where  he  had  peaceable  trajique,  and  made  vent  of  the 
whole  number  of  his  negroes,  for  which  he  received  in  those  three  places,  by  way 
of  exchange,  such  quantitie  of  niarchandise,  that  he  did  not  onely  loade  his  owne 
three  ships  with  hides,  ginger,  sugars,  and  some  quantities  of  pearles,  but  he 
fraighted  also  two  other  hulkes  with  hides  and  other  like  commodities,  which  he 
sent  into  Spuine,  and  thus  leaving  the  island,  he  returned  and  disembarked,  passing 
out  by  the  islands  of  the  Caycos,  without  further  entering  into  the  bay  of  Mexico 
in  this  hisjirst  voyage  to  the  West  India,  And  so  with  prosperous  successe,  and  much 
gmne  to  himselfe  and  the  aforesaid  adventurers,  he  came  home,  and  arrived  in 
the  month  of  September,  1563." 

Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  the  commencement  of  the  trade  in  slaves  by 
the  English,  as  written  about  1598,  with  complacent  satisfaction,  at  its  success,  by 
the  Reverend  Richard  Hakluyt,  Prebend  of  Westminster. 

It  appears  that  many  of  the  negroes  who  had  been  sold  in  Hayti  by  Hawkins, 
were  inveigled  away  by  him  from  Africa,  by  his  describing  their  wretched  condi- 
tion, in  comparison  to  what  it  would  be  in  the  fertile  and  happy  country,  to 
which,  if  they  pleased,  he  would  convey  them,  and  where  they  would  be  received 
with  hospitality  and  friendship.  These  negroes  had  previously  been  attacked  by 
a  hostile  tribe,  and  the  former  being  assisted  by  Hawkins,  captured  several  of  the 
latter :  by  which  means,  he  carried  to  Hayti  a  mixed  cargo  of  nearly  400  of  both 
tribes. 

When  he  returned  to  England  with  his  ships  richly  laden,  the  success  of  his 
voyage  occasioned  the  greatest  curiosity  and  interest ;  and  some  persons,  who 
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judged  of  the  expedition  according  to  its  barbarous  character,  represented  its  ini* 
qmty  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  who  sent  for  Hawkins,  and  expressed  her  displeasure 
at  bis  carrying  off  the  Africans  without  their  consent  Hawkins  denied  his 
haviug done  so;  and  that  he  considered  what  he  had  accomplished  was  an  act  of 
humanity,  in  carrying  men  with  their  own  consent,  from  a  country  of  heathen 
barbarisiD,  to  a  land  of  Christians,  who  would  soon  convert  the  poor  infidels. 
This  canting  hypocritical  declaration  satisfied  the  virgin  queen;  who  promised 
her  conntenanoe  and  support  to  Hawkins,  while  he  continued  to  carry  Africans, 
with  their  free  will,  to  where  they  should  embrace  the  true  faith.  We  may  observe 
that  the  most  cruel  traffic  in  which  the  English  were  engaged,  was  like  other 
atrocities,  commenced  under  a  religious  pretence. 

Dr.  Robertson,  in  his  history  of  America,  dwells  upon,  and  exemplifies,  the 
prevailing  combination  of  fanaticism  and  avarice  which  distinguished  the  disco- 
veries, conquests,  and  settlements  of  America.     The  endeavour  to  palliate  in 
justice  and  cruelty  by  religious  pretexts,  or  motives,  is  certainly  among  the  most 
remarkable,  and  prevalent,  iniquities  of  that  period. 

In  October,  1564,  Hawkins  sailed  on  his  second  slave-trading  voyage,  on 
board  the  Jesus,  of  Lubeck,  of  700  tons:  a  great  burthen  for  a  ship  at  that 
period.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  former  ship,  the  Solomon,  and  two  smaller 
vessels;  and,  having  met  at  sea  with  two  of  the  queen's  armed  ships,  the  John 
Baptist,  and  Minion,  they  proceeded  together  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  On  his 
arrival,  Hawkins  commenced  trafficking  on  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  in  order, 
if  he  could,  to  keep  his  promise  to  the  queen,  he  began  his  former  method  of 
inveigling  the  negroes  away  from  their  country ;  but  as  none  of  those,  whom  he 
carried  away  during  the  last  voyage,  had  returned,  he  found  the  Africans  suspicious ; 
and  the  masters  and  crews  of  the  ships  of  war  becoming  impatient, — some  dying, 
and  all  suffering  from  the  delay  on  an  unhealthy  coast,  the  masters  proposed  im- 
mediate recourse  to  the  compulsory  capturing  of  negroes.  The  Africans  were  con- 
sequently attacked  several  times  ;  sometimes  with  success,  and  often  with  the  loss 
of  life  on  both  sides :  at  length  they  completed  their  cargoes  of  human  victims.  In 
the  journal  of  this  piratical  expedition  in  Hakluyt's  collection,  it  is  stated : — 
'^  The  29th  of  the  same  month  (January),  we  departed  with  all  our  ships  from 
the  SiRRRA  Leon  A,  towards  the  West  Indies,  where,  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
eight  daies  wee  were  becalmed,  having  nowe  and  then  contrarie  windes,  and  some 
tornados  amongest  the  same  calme,  which  happened  to  us  very  ill,  being  but 
reasonably  watered  for  so  great  a  com  panic  of  negroes  and  ourselves,  which 
pioched  us  all ;  and  that  which  was  worst,  put  us  in  such  feare,  that  many  never 
thought  of  getting  to  the  Indies,  without  great  death  of  negroes  and  themselves : 
bat  Almighty  God,  who  never  suffereth  his  elect  to  perish,  sent  us  the  16th  of 
Februarie  the  ordinarie  briese,  which  was  the  north-east  winde,  which  never  left 
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US  until  we  came  to  an  island  of  the  cannybals,  called  Saneta  Dominica^  on  the 
9th  of  March." 

Hawkins  proceeded  with  his  vessels  and  slaves  from  one  Spanish  port  to 
another  in  the  West  India  islands,  until  he  sold  all  his  negroes,  and  retired  to 
England  by  way  of  Florida. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  atrocious  trafSc,  which  England  carried  on,  by 
many  of  her  merchants,  shipowners,  and  mariners,  becoming  a  confederation  of 
legalised  pirates  ;  who  conducted  their  depredations,  by  fleets  fitted  out  from  her 
harbours ;  who  entered  into  the  assiento  contracts  to  supply  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  with  negro  slaves ;  and,  who  bequeathed  to  America  the  most  pernicious 
and,  up  to  the  present  day  and  probably  hereafter,  a  greater  curse  than  all  the 
plagues  which  affected  the  Egyptians. 


CHAPTER    X. 

FRENCH  DISCOVERIES  AND  SETTLEMENTS  IN  AMERICA— FRANCIS  I.  COMMIS- 
SIONS VERRAZ  AN  1  TO  MAKE  DISCOVERIES  —  JACQUES  CARTJER  DISCOVERS 
THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  —  COLIGNI;  THE  HUGUENOTS,  UNDER  HIS  AUSPICES, 
ATTEMPT  TO  COLONIZE  BRAZIL  AND  FLORIDA— DISASTROUS  END  OF  THOSE 
COLONISTS. 

Francis  I.  of  France,  on  being  informed  of  the  great  discoveries  and  con* 
quests  made  in  America  and  the  Indies,  by  the  subjects  of  his  ambitious  rival, 
Charles  V.,  and  by  the  Portuguese,  commissioned  Verazani,  an  intrepid  Floientioe 
navigator,  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  1524.  This  navigator  proceeded 
to  the  coast  of  America,  along  which  he  is  said  to  have  sailed  from  latitude  28 
deg.  N.  to  50  deg.  N. ;  being  about  the  same  extent  of  coast  as  that  which 
was  discovered  and  explored  by  the  Cabots  in  1496-7.  On  a  third  voyage,  Ver- 
rasani  was  shipwrecked,  and  perished.  It  would  appear  from  various  records,  that 
from  the  first  establishment  of  settlements  in  America,  by  the  Spaniards,  the  ships 
of  war  of  France  proceeded  across  the  Atlantic,  not  on  voyages  of  discovery, 
but  to  intercept  Spanish  vessels,  several  of  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
French. 

Canada  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  who  despised 
the  country ;  which  they  considered  unworthy  of  settlement,  as  they  had  pre- 
viously considered  Florida  of  no  value ;  because  no  gold  was  found  in  those  re- 
gions. The  country  is  even  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  two  Spanish 
words  Aca  Nada^ — here  is  nothing, — which  the  Spaniards  exclaimed,  and  which 
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being  repeated  by  the  natives  on  the  arrival  of  the  French,  the  latter  mistook  the 
words  for  the  name  of  the  country,  which  they  pronounced  Catiada, 

Jacques  Cartier,  a  mariner  of  St.  Maloes,  was  commissioned  by  the  French 
government  to  make  discoveries,  and  establish  colonies  in  America.  He  sailed  in 
two  vessels  of  about  20  tons  each,  from  St.  Maloes,  in  April,  and  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  on  the  10th  of  May,  1534.  He  entered  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  festival  of  that  saint,  gave  the  name  to  the  gulf  which  it  still 
retains,  and  after  exploring  the  greater  part  of  its  coasts  and  islands,  he  returned 
to  France  in  the  end  of  August. 

On  the  following  year  he  was  invested  with  the  command  of  three  laige 
ships,  and  arrived  within  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  in  July.  He  sailed  up  the 
great  Hochelaga,  or  river  of  Canada,  which  he  named  the  St.  Lawrence.  He 
explored  the  river  as  far  as  the  island  on  which  Montreal  now  stands.  He  was 
kindly  treated  by  the  natives,  and  he  passed  the  winter  in  Canada.  He  returned 
to  France  the  following  summer.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  account 
be  gave  of  the  country,  four  years  elapsed  before  another  voyage  was  attempted. 

In  January,  1540,  Francois  de  la  Roque,  Seigneur  de  Roberval,  received  a 
patent  from  Francis  I.,  declaring  him  Seigneur  of  Norembegue  (the  name  by 
which  nearly  all  North  America  was  then  designated),  viceroy  and  lieutenant- 
general  in  Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  the  adjacent  countries. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1540,  Roberval,  with  a  squadron  of  five  vessels, 
sailed  for  America,  Jacques  Cartier  having  the  supreme  naval  command.  They 
arrived  at  some  part  of  the  coast,  and  erected  a  fort;  but  whether  in  Cape  Breton, 
or  Canada  appears  uncertain.  Cartier  was  left  in  command,  while  Roberval 
returned  to  France,  but  he  was  so  harassed  by  the  Indians,  and  despairing  of 
Roberval^s  arrival,  that  he  embarked  with  all  his  people  for  France.  On  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  however,  he  met  M.  de  Roberval  with  some  vessels, 
carrying  men,  arms,  and  provisions;  and  returning  with  him,  reassumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  garrison.  M.  R.  Roberval  then  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Saghunny.  He  made  also  some  attempts  to  explore  Labra- 
dor; but  Newfoundland  was  not  then  known  to  be  an  island. 

We  have  no  information,  on  which  we  can  rely,  as  to  what  took  place  for 
some  years  afterwards,  until  we  find  Cartier  again  embarking  for  America,  under 
the  viceroy  Roberval.  This  expedition  was  never  heard  of  after  its  departure ; 
and  for  more  than  sixty  years  afterwards,  the  French  government  made  no 
farther  attempt  at  discovery  in  America.  The  fishing  ships  of  France,  from  the 
ports  of  Normandy  and  Britanny,  continued,  however,  to  frequent  the  fishing 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  common  with  the  Basques. 

Admiral  Coligni  projected  the  plan  of  an  asylum  for  the  French  Protestants 
in  some  part  of  America,  where  they  might  establish  themselves  peaceably,  and 
enjoy  civil  and  religious  liberty  undisturbed.    The  whole  of  his  plan,  which 
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was  directed  chiefly  to  the  formation  of  agricultural  settlemeDts,  was  conceived 
and  arranged  with  wisdom :  provided  that  those  who  were  intrusted  to  carry  bis 
views  into  execution  were  able  and  determined  to  follow  his  instructions* 

The  plan  of  Coligni  was  patronised  by  Henry  11. ;  and,  it  was  afterwards,  in 
reality,  or  feignedly,  countenanced  by  that   treacherous  and  heartless  tyrant, 

Charles  IX. 

Nicholas  Durand  di  Villegagnon,  a  Knight  of  Malta,  and  Vice-admiral  of  Brit- 
tany, abjured,  or  feigned  an  abjuration  of  the  Romish  faith,  and  assumed  the 
profession  of  Calvinism.  He  had,  for  some  time  before,  been  treated  with  some 
contumely  by  the  court ;  and,  being  chagrined  in  consequence,  he,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Admiral  Coligni,  projected  in  1555,  the  formation  of  a  great  colony  in 
America,  as  the  asylum  of  all  French  Protestants.  This  happened  when  political, 
under  the  banner  of  religious,  strife  was  preparing  all  the  diabolical  elements 
which  were  finally  consummated  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Villegagnon  was  adventurous,  brave,  and  so  far  accomplished,  as  to  conceal 
his  designs  under  a  mask  of  simplicity  and  humility.  He  disguised  his  real  views 
from  Henry  II.  so  well,  that  the  latter  allowed  him  to  depart  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  with  three  vessels  of  his  fleet,  in  which,  however,  the  vice-admiral  cod« 
trived  to  embark  a  great  number  of  Calvinists,  with  whom  he  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  there  landed  on  a  large  rock  near  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  and  river  afterwards  called  Rio  Janeiro.  He  removed 
from  the  ill-chosen  rock  to  an  island  farther  up  the  river.  Here,  by  accident,  he 
found  a  place  easily  defended  from  all  attacks,  and  commanding  the  entrance  to 
an  unknown,  but  rich  country.  In  a  few  days  he  erected  a  rude  encampment ; 
and  then  despatched  two  vessels  to  France,  sending  an  account  to  the  court  of 
his  success,  and  favourable  position,  accompanied  by  lettere  to  Coligni,  and  by 
secret  letters  to  Geneva,  in  which  he  pretends  entire  submission  to  Calvin,  as 
the  greatest  apostle  of  Christianity  since  the  days  of  St.  Paul. 

Calvin  and  the  synods  of  Geneva,  on  receiving  the  letters  of  Villegagnon, 
seized  with  ardour  the  opportunity  of  sending  their  persecuted  disciples,  and  par- 
tisans to  a  country,  which  promised  all  that  could  be  deured  for  establishing 
settlements,  in  order  to  enjoy  that  religious,  and  civil  liberty,  which  was  denied 
them  in  France. 

An  old  Protestant  gentleman,  of  esteemed  zeal  and  prudence,  Phillipe 
Dupont,  of  Corquilleroy,  near  Ch&tillon  sur  I'Oing,  a  neighbour  and  friend  of 
Coligni,  was  recommended  by  the  latter  to  conduct  the  Calvinists  to  Brazil. 

This  expedition  consisted  of  several  adventurera  of  distinction,  with  the 
Pastor  Richer,  and  other  ministers  of  religion,  and  many  followers.  In  all,  296 
persons,  including  only  six  women,  embarked  at  Honfleur,  on  board  of  three  ships, 
under  the  command  of  Vice-admiral  Bois-le-Comte,  a  nephew  of  Villegagnon. 

They  encountered  and  survived  a  great  tempest  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.    Soon 
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mfter,  in  fiur  weather,  ibey  met  with  several  Spanish  caravalles.  Bois-le-Comte 
considered  himself  justified,  by  referring  to,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  to 
eeixe  and  plunder  those  less  powerful  vessels.  On  the  26th  of  February,  all  the 
ships  arrived  safely,  and  anchored  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  The  savages  came  on 
board,  bringing  with  them,  in  their  canoes,  diverse  kinds  of  refreshments. 

Lery,  a  young  Protestant,  who  accompanied  this  expedition,  wrote  an  account 
of  the  voyage,  and  informs  us  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  French  Calvinists  of 
that  period,  of  their  reception  by  Villegagnon  :  which  was  as  austere  as  that  of 
the  New  England  Puritans,  in  the  manner  and  language,  and  in  the  rigidity  of 
rdigiouB  service.  He  compelled  all  those  who  arrived  to  labour  hard,  for  six 
weeks,  in  oonstnieting  a  fort,  and  he  exacted  the  observance  of  a  more  puritanical 
form  of  worship  than  that  promulgated  by  Calvin.  When  the  fort  and  other 
buildings  were  sufficiently  complete,  the  faith  of  a  ci-devant  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
named  John  le  Cointa,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition,  was  suspected*  He 
was,  therefore  ordered  to  make  a  public  confession  of  his  belief.  Le  Cointa, 
says  Lery,  gave,  on  the  sacrament  day,  this  satisfaction  to  the  spectators  ; 
Vill^agnon  affecting,  as  usual,  great  zeal,  then  rose,  and  declared  that  neither 
the  captains  nor  crews  of  the  vessels,  or  others  who  would  not  make  a  similar  de- 
claration of  fidth,  were  worthy  of  partaking  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  he  ac- 
coidingly  commanded  all  such  to  withdraw  from  the  place  of  worship.  This 
order  was  readily  obeyed.  Villegagnon  then  announced,  in  a  loud  affected  voice, 
that  he  was  about  dedicating  his  fort  to  God,  and,  kneeling  down  on  a  velvet 
cushion,  which  was  carried  behind  him  wherever  he  went,  by  a  page,  he  read,  in 
a  loud  voice,  two  prayers  of  his  own  composition,  and  then  advanced  the  first  to 
receive  the  Sacrament. 

Next  day  he  despatched  a  vessel  with  letters  and  12  Indian  youths,  all  under 
10  years  of  age,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  to  France,  where  they  arrived  safely. 
The  boys  were  presented  to  the  king,  as  natural  curiosities,  and  Henry  gave  away 
Ui  peiits  infidels  to  divers  ladies  of  his  court. 

Among  the  emigrants  brought  out  to  Fort  Coligni  were  five  young  girls,  no 
more,  says  Lery,  could  be  induced,  either  by  the  eloquence  of  Calvin,  or  Ville* 
gagnon's  flattering  accounts  of  Brazil,  to  leave  France  or  Geneva;  Villegagnon 
married  two  of  these  to  two  of  his  servants.  The  converted  Sorbonne  Doctor 
Cointa  married  a  third,  the  relative  of  a  Rouen  merchant,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition,  and  who,  dying  of  the  climate,  left  her  all  his  goods.  The  other  two 
girls  were  married  to  two  Normans,  who  had  been  formerly  wrecked  on  the  coast, 
a&d  from  living  among  the  Aborigines,  learned  their  language.  There  was,  indepen- 
dently of  others,  one  great  vital  drawback,  even  under  better  management,  to 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  This  was,  if  permanent  settlement  could  have 
been  contemplated,  that  the  colonists  were  not  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
fsmilies,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  in  New  England. 
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But  there  was  another  cause  which  frustrated  the  success  of  a  colony  in  a 
region  most  happily  chosen.  In  order  to  maintain  submission  to  his  command, 
and,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  doctrines  and  the  rigour  of  the  principle 
whidi  he  professed,  Villegagnon,  like  Calvin  and  many  others,  stained  his  name 
with  acts  of  intolerance,  and  cruelty,  which  were  ill  calculated  to  insure  suc- 
cessful colonisation. 

Lery  accuses  him  of  the  darkest  designs,  and  Yillegagnon,  at  last,  altered  his 
creed,  and  denounced  Calvin  as  a  wicked  heretic,  devoid  of  the  true  fiiith;  and, 
Uiis  once  declared,  he  expelled  all  Calvinists  from  his  settlement :  most  of  whom, 
after  severe  treatment,  accompanied  by  Dupont  de  Corquilleroy,  who  had  brought 
them  to  Brazil,  sailed  for  France,  and  after  great  suffering  during  a  long  voyage, 
many  dying  of  famine,  they  arrived  at  Rochelie,  where  they  were  hospitably 
received  by  the  Protestants. 

Yillegagnon,  who  was  sumamed  the  Cain  of  America,  abandoned  that  country; 
re-assumed  the  profession  of  Catholicism;  became  an  active  persecutor  of  the  Cal« 
vinists,  and  died  1571,  in  the  Commanderie  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  in  Gatinois, 
near  St.  Jean  de  Nemours. 

Thus  was  the  first  attempt  of  France  at  colonisation,  ruined  by  the  conduct 
of  one  bad,  vain  man,  in  whom  the  unsuspecting  Coligni  had  placed  confidence. 

The  grand  admiral  of  Prance  did  not  however  relinquish  his  plan  of  colonisa* 
tion.     He  abandoned  Brazil,  and  turned  his  views  towards  Florida. 

Charles  IX.,  who  probably  conceived,  that  Coligni's  scheme  of  colonisation 
might  finally  enable  the  tyrant  to  expel  all  the  Huguenots  from  France,  consented 
so  far  as  to  allow  the  admiral  to  fit  out  two  vessels,  which  sailed  for  America, 
under  the  command  of  Jean  de  Ribaut,  of  Dieppe,  in  February,  1562. 

This  expedition  arrived,  in  May  following,  off  the  coast  of  Florida ;  and  sailing 
northward,  and  landing  at  various  places,  in  order  to  choose  an  advantageous  situa- 
tion for  a  settlement,  he  selected  the  site  of  a  small  deserted  fort,  or  camp,  and 
named  the  place  Fort  Charles.  He  then  arranged  the  plan  for  future  settlement, 
and  leaving  behind  all  the  volunteers  to  be  governed  by  a  chief  officer,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  instructions  of  Coligni,  Ribaut  sailed  back  to  France  to  procure 
necessary  supplies,  and  to  bring  additional  colonbts  to  the  settlement :  he  arrived 
at  Dieppe  in  the  end  of  July. 

The  officer  whom  Ribaut  had  left  in  command  at  Fort  Charles,  unfortunately 
proved  a  man  of  suspicious  and  brutal  character.  He  hung  one  soldier,  with  his 
own  bands,  degraded  another,  and  punished  several  on  the  grounds  of  mere  8tts« 
picious  faults.  The  colonists  at  last  turned  upon  the  tyrant,  executed  him,  and 
elected  a  better  man.  Civil  war,  however,  broke  out  in  France:  Ribaut  was 
unable  to  return  with  supplies,  and  the  colonists  m  despair  abandoned  Flo- 
rida. 

In  1564,  a  third  attempt  was  made  by  Coligni.    Two  ships  under  the  ooni« 
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mand  of  Laadonier,  who^  with  the  crew  and  colonists^  were  all  Protestants^ 
sailed  for  Florida,  where  they  arrived  in  June  that  year.  He  constructed  a  fort 
which  he  called  Fort  Caroline,  and  the  forefathers  of  the  very  Red  Men,  upon 
whom,  in  the  year  1840,  were  let  loose  bloodhounds  to  hunt  them  out  of  Florida, 
receired  Laudonier  with  hospitality  and  friendship.  They  supplied  him  gene- 
rously with  maize,  flour,  various  esculent  roots,  and  abundance  of  venison. 
Sometimes  these  presents  were  accompanied  by  small  pieces  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  pearls  and  precious  stones.  Laudonier  was  a  wise,  cool-headed  man ;  but 
many  of  his  companions,  especially  those  of  genteel  families,  expected  to  malre 
fortunes  without  labour ;  and  when  he  insisted  on  all  aiding  at  the  necessary 
works,  some  mutinied ;  but  instead  of  punishing  them  he  sent  them  back  to 
France.  He  did  not  then  know  the  extent  of  dissatisfaction  which  had  prevailed. 
Gold  and  silver,  not  the  laborious  formation  of  permanent  agricultural  settlements, 
were  what  most  of  the  adventurers  looked  for,  but  did  not  find  in  Florida.  In  a 
few  days  thirteen  sailors  deserted  with  one  of  his  provision  boats ;  two  carpenters 
escaped  with  the  other  and  only  provision  boat ;  and  six  others  revolted  openly 
and  became  corsairs.  They  seized  upon  the  person  of  Laudonier,  forced  him  on 
shipboard,  drew  up  a  commission  of  aggression  against  the  Spaniards,  which  they 
compelled  him  to  sign,  while  they  held  a  poignard  to  his  breast.  They  sailed 
towards  the  Spanish  settlements,  the  vessels  separated,  and  one  of  the  ships  com- 
manded by  the  rebels,  captured  a  Spanish  vessel  laden  with  wine  and  other  mer- 
chandize, near  Cuba ;  they  captured  another,  which  the  pirate  commander  made 
bis  flag  ship,  and  soon  after  captured  a  third,  which  had  on  boaixi  the  Spanish 
governor  of  Jamaica.  For  this  personage  a  large  ransom  was  demanded,  and  the 
govemor^s  son  was  sent  to  bring  it  from  the  governor's  wife.  A  letter  was,  how- 
ever, given  privately  to  the  boy  to  deliver  to  his  mother,  telling  her  not  to  send  the 
money,  but  that  a  force  should  be  sent  to  recapture  him.  Two  days  after,  the 
French  pirates  were  attacked  by  three  large  Spanish  vessels.  The  governor  and 
the  principal  vessel  were  retaken,  one  of  the  vessels  escaped,  but  getting  into  the 
stream  was  carried  back  towards  Fort  Caroline,  where  the  crew  was  captured  by 
Laudonier,  who  had  managed  to  return,  and  four  of  the  leaders  tried  and  executed. 

Famine,  however,  at  last  menaced  the  existence  of  the  remaining  colonists ; 
but  they  were  unexpectedly  saved  by  the  appearance  of  an  English  vessel,  which 
anchored  near  the  coast,  and  supplied  them  with  food, — and  soon  after  by  the 
arrival  of  Ribaut,  and  seven  ships  with  supplies  from  France. 

Afiairs  now  seemed  in  a  prosperous  train,  and  the  difficulties  of  forming  a 
colony  were  considered  overcome.  But  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards 
coold  not  bear  the  existence  of  a  French  colony  in  America ;  and  Menendez  was 
seat,  during  peace,  by  Philip  II.,  to  exterminate  the  French  Protestants  in  Flo- 
rida. The  squadron  sent  by  Spain  was  part  of  the  fleet,  which  had  been  equipped 
to  succour  the  knights  of  Malta  against  the  Turks.      The  expedition  arrived 
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safely  at  Fori  Caroline ;  the  fort  was  invested  by  a  strong  force  and  soon  cap- 
tured. Ribaut  escaped  with  his  squadron,  and  Laudonier  escaped,  also,  by  sea 
with  a  few  others.  Some  fled  into  the  interior  among  the  Indians,  who  received 
them  with  hospitality.  Those  who  were  taken  in  the  fort,  or  who,  rather  than 
follow  Laudonier,  surrendered  in  the  hopes  of  their  lives  being  spared,  were  hung 
by  Menendez  on  the  adjoining  trees,  where  they  were  left  suspended,  with  pla- 
cards bearing  the  inscription,  '^  These  wretches  have  been  executed, 
KOT  AS  Frenchmen,  but  as  heretics." 

To  close  the  calamity,  Ribaut's  squadron  was  wrecked  on  the  Bahamas.  The 
crews  were  saved ;  but  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  that  they  were  bound  four  and  four,  and  then  massacred  upon 
the  spot  Ribaut  and  his  chief  officer  are  said,  by  some  accounts,  to  have  been 
flayed  alive,  and  their  skins  sent  to  Spain.  The  Indians  who  visited  Fort  Caro- 
line, were  accused  of  sheltering  the  French,  and  were,  on  that  account,  hunted 
and  shot  like  wild  beasts  by  the  Spaniards. 

These  horrible  murders  excited  the  indignation  of  all  France,  except  that  of 
the  execrable  Charles  IX.  and  his  minister,  who  rejoiced  secretly  at  the  annihila- 
tion of  Coligni's  projects  of  colonisation :  which  the  wicked  king  had  feignedly 
approved  of,  but  which  he  hated,  because  it  was  conceived  by  the  chief  of  the 
Huguenots. 

Intreaties  and  memorials  to  punish  the  Spaniards  were  sent  from  all  parts  to 
the  king  and  minister,  who  heeded  neither  the  lamentations  of  the  widow,  nor  the 
cries  of  the  orphan  ;*  and  who,  with  the  delighted  court,  merely  viewed  the  mas- 
sacre in  Florida,  and  that  of  Ribaut  and  his  men  at  the  Bahamas,  as  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  partisans  of  Admiral  Coligni.  The  nation,  however,  breathed  vengeance ; 
and  this  spirit  gave  birth  to  one  of  the  most  adventurous  of  the  expeditions  to  the 
new  world. 

The  hero  of  this  expedition  was  Dominique  de  Gourgue,  a  gentleman  of  dis- 
tinguished family  of  Mont  Marson,  in  Gascony,  and  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy. 
During  an  action  of  extraordinary  gallantry,  as  a  subaltern  officer,  heading  a  small 
troop,  against  the  Spaniards  in  Italy,  he  advanced  until  all  his  men  fell  around 
him.  Being  then  made  prisoner,  the  Spaniards,  regardless  of  all  the  laws  of 
honour  and  of  war,  chained  him  to  a  galley  as  a  slave.  This  galley  was  sood  after 
captured  by  the  Turks,  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  but  De  Gourgue  was  still  in 
slavery,  and  still  chained  to  the  galley,  in  which,  however,  he  was,  in  a  short 
time,  sent  witli  a  flotilla  against  the  Knighte  of  Malta.  The  galley  was  retaken 
by  the  latter,  and  our  hero  regained  his  liberty  .f  He  afterwards,  in  a  ship  of  the 
royal  navy,  made  voyages  to  Africa  and  Brazil,  and  acquired,  on  his  return  to 

•  One  of  the  memorials,  or  papen,  presented  to  the  minister  of  Charles  IX.,  was  entitled,  -  Smn 
Py^jf*  veitves  a  d€9  nfmu  de  ceux  qm  avaient  iU  mauacrh  d  La  Fhnder 
^  t.    .®^  ^  a  singular  coincidence  between  the  early  life  of  Captain  John  Smith,  the  real  founder 
of  Virgmui,  and  that  of  De  Gourgue. 
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Francej  the  repotation  of  being  the  most  hardy^  gallant,  and  skilful  navigator  of 
the  age.  This  occurred^  when  the  public  indignation  against  Spain  was  shared  by 
ally  except  the  court ;  and  when  no  one  seemed  able  to  chastise  the  crime  of  the 
Spaniards. 

Fired  with  patriotism,  and  ambitious  of  distinction  in  perilous  enterprises,  De 
Gourgue  sold  his  estate, — built  and  equipped  three  ships, — chose  a  band  of  gal- 
lant men, — sailed  with  them  to  Florida, — attacked  the  foit  of  the  murderers, — 
drove  them  from  their  posts, — and  with  extraordinary  bravery,  and  after  great 
slaughter^  captured  the  fort,  and,  in  order  to  oppose  one  derision  to  another,  hung 
the  prisoners  to  the  limbs  of  the  adjoining  trees,  on  the  trunks  of  which  he 
carved,  *' Hung^-not  as  Spaniards,  but  as  assassins.'* 

This  intrepid  Gascon  returned  to  his  country  the  same  year  (1567).  From 
that  day  France  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  new  world.  The  nation  was  in- 
volved in  a  chaos  of  dogmas,  and  in  the  frenzy  of  religious  and  political  fury — 
all  were  ready  executioners, — each  was  considered  a  criminal  by  the  other, — each 
condemned  the  other  to  the  flames  of  eternal  wrath ;  and  the  massacre  of  St« 
Bartholomew,  and  the  murder  of  Coligni,  are  more  disgraceful  to  the  Christians 
of  Europe,  than  all  the  atrocities  that  have  ever  been  laid  to  the  charge  of 
tbe  Red  nations  of  America. 


CHAPTER    XL 

ABORIGINES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Bbpork  we  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  colonies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, in  North  America,  it  will  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidation,  to 
introduce  a  brief  sketch  of  the^  Aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  original  peopling  of 
America,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted,  in  our  short  account  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  forms  one  of  those  perplexing  inquiries  which  human  research  seems  never 
likely  to  solve.  We  have  no  historical  data  to  guide  us.  Chronology,  and  scrip- 
tural records,  are  confined  to  the  world, as  known  to  us  before  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  all  opinions  respecting  America,  before  that  period,  are  speculative,  and  end 
only  in  conjecture. 

The  origin  of  the  natives,  and  that  of  the  vnld  animals,  found  on  the  smallest 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  are  equally  enveloped  in  mysterious  darkness ;  and  we  know 
only  the  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  globe,  which  affords  sustenance 
for  man,  on  which  beings  of  the  human  species  have  not  been  found. 

Events  which,  in  the  history  of  Europe,  appear  as  belonging  to  an  age  little 
older  than  that  in  which  we  live,  are,  in  point  of  time,  coequal  with  those,  in  the 
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annak  of  the  western  hemisphere^  which,  when  we  read,  appear  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  ages  remote,  and,  in  respect  to  North  America,  certainly  as  that  of 
man  in  the  first  stage  of  society.  We  refer  to  the  period*  when  the  coasts  of 
that  wild  empire  were  first  visited  by  Europeans^ — when  its  vast  regions^  were  co- 
vered with  those  boundless,  dense,  and  splendid  forests  which  still,  with  the 
exception  of  trifling  patches  cleared  by  Europeans,  and  of  the  Savannahs  and 
bu£EiEJo  prairies  of  the  far  west,  commence  at  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
from  thence  continue,  branching  luxuriantly  over  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
or,  extending  in  stately  grandeur  over  the  plains,  and  stretching  proudly  up  to 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  until  those  magnificent  sylvan  domains  ter- 
minate, only,  where  the  surges  of  the  Pacific  bound  their  limits. 

Notwithstanding  the  advances  of  Europeans  on  the  waters  and  hunting 
grounds  of  the  red  nations  of  America,  we  do  not  yet,  in  many  of  the  most  exten- 
sive territories,  observe  the  progress  of  improvement,  nor  any  sign  of  what  we 
consider  civilisation.  There  the  sublime  landscape,  reigning  in  its  natural  luxu- 
riance, exhibits,  in  its  primeval  wildness,  the  same  scenery  as  prevailed  over  all 
North  America  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  when  none  but  the  native  hunter 
traversed  its  solitudes,  and  no  vessel,  but  the  white  canoe  of  the  red  man^  navi- 
gated the  waters  of  its  inland  seas,  rivers,  or  oceans. 

The  Aborigines  of  America,  north  and  east  of  Mexico,  have  been,  and  are 
still,  a  far  bolder  race  than  the  Mexicans  or  Peruvians  appear  to  have  been  when 
conquered.  As  to  civilisation,  the  North  American  Indians*  were,  in  many  re- 
spects, far  less  advanced  than  either  the  Mexicans  or  Peruvians.  Those  of  North 
America  consisted  nearly  altogether  of  nations  of  hunters  and  fishers. 

In  describing  the  character,  the  capacities,  or  deeds  of  the  American  Indians, 
and  before  we  accuse  them  of  barbarism,  cruelty,  or  of  treachery  towards  Euro- 
peans, let  us  pause  and  ask,  whether  Europe  has  been  guiltless,  during  the  period 
that  has  elspsed  since  the  year  1604 — that  in  which  the  first  permanent  European 
settlement  was  established  in  North  America? 

In  England,  we  find  Raleigh  judicially  assassinated  by  order  of  a  base  sove- 
reign, to  satiate  the  blood-thirsty  court  of  Spain;  then  came  the  civil  war;  then 
the  debaucheries  of  Charles  II. ;  then  the  bloody  judgment-halls  of  James  and 
Jeffreys;  and,  later  still,  the  treacherous  massacre  of  Glencoe.  Neither  can 
humanity  nor  Christian  charity  look  over  the  murderous  pages  of  Irish  history 
without  horror.  And  if  we  turn  to  our  transactions  in  the  East,  avarice,  cruelty, 
and  rapine  leave  little  that  shines  purely  in  English  conduct.  Without  expatiat- 
ing on  the  burnings  in  Smithfield,  or  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  if,  in  Paris, 
we  walk  along  to  the  end  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  halt  and  sympathise  at  the 

♦  This  designation  we  confine  to  the  natives  north  and  east  of  Mexico,  including  the  natives 
of  Florida.  The  name  of  America*  and  that  of  calling  its  inhabitants  Indians,  ai«  both  unjust ; 
but  usage  has  established  terms,  which  we  are  compelled  to  adopt. 
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▼ery  hooae  in  front  of  which  the  first  and  the  best  of  the  Bourbons  was  assas- 
inated;  and  then  retom  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  to  the  Place  des  Victoires,  to  the 
Place  Carousalj  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  or  to  the  Boulevards^ — at  every  step, 
we  tread  over  ground,  which  has  been  brutalised  by  murders,  executions,  and 
butclieriesiy  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  capital  of  France,  with  little  intermis- 
sion, until  within  the  last  ten  years,  when,  in  order  to  murder  the  king  and  his 
fiunily^  a  dark  atrocity,  of  infernal  conception,  and  fatal  execution,  was  perpe- 
trated in  the  open  day,  and  in  the  full  front  of  twenty  thousand  troops. 

If  from  Europe  we  traverse  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  North  America,  and 
glance  at  the  deeds  of  the  red  heathens,  while  the  civilised  whites  have  been  mas- 
sacring, drowning,  burning,  and  assassinating  each  other  in  the  land  of  Christianity, 
of  learning,  and  of  politeness,  we  will  find  that  what  we  have  termed  savage  bar- 
barinn,  has  not  been  more  base,  or  more  cruel,  than  the  deeds  perpetrated  under 

the  sanction  and  direction  of,  what  we  have  arrogated  to  Europeans  as,  civili- 
sation. 

On  the  discovery  of  America,  and  on  the  exploring  of  the  country  by  the 
several  navigators,  who  succeeded  Columbus,  all  those  regions,  from  Hudson  Bay 
to  Patagonia,  were  found  to  be  inhabited  by  a  people  who,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Esquimaux,  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  race.  Under  the  torrid  zones 
and  the  northern  regions,  the  features,  forms,  and  shining  olive  complexions  of 
the  Aborigines  are  nearly  the  same. 

Columbus,  in  describing  the  native  Americans  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
says,  ^  I  swear  to  your  majesties  that  there  is  not  a  better  people  in  the  world 
than  these — more  affectionate,  affable,  or  mild.  They  love  their  neighbours  as 
themselves.  Their  language  is  the  sweetest,  the  softest,  and  the  most  cheerful, 
for  they  always  speak  smiling ;  and  although  they  go  naked,  let  your  majesties 
believe  me  they  are  very  becoming.^^ 

Whatever  was  the  condition  and  character  of  the  natives  of  North  America 
three  centuries  ago,  when  the  forests,  prairies,  lakes,  and  rivers,  were  theirs;  and 
when  they  formed  patriarchal  tribes  or  families  of  hunters,  it  must  have  been 
happy  in  comparison  with  the  state  of  deplorable  wretchedness,  to  which  European 
cirilisation  has  subjected  them. 

To  assert,  as  some  European  and  American  writers  have  done,  that  the  In- 
dians of  America  are  incapable  of  civilisation,  would  be  uttering  the  most  gross 
absurdity  ever  advanced. 

Unless  he  be  maddened,  or  besotted,  by  the  intoxicating  fluids  introduced  from 
Earope,  the  Indian  of  North  America  in  his  undegraded  state,  as  he  may  still  be 
found  in  the  far  western  forests,  is  a  truly  dignified  and  majestic  personage.  The 
graceful,  the  grave,  the  naturally  taciturn,  but,  on  the  proper  occasion,  the  elo- 
quent gentleman  of  nature — the 

"  Stoic  of  the  woods,  the  man  without  a  tear**— 
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^hom  Europeans,  and  especially  the  Anglo-Americans,  have  not  only  wronged^ 
but  to  injustice  added  that  galling,  disdainful  contempt,  which  hath  festered  in  his 
proud  soul ;  and  which,  with  the  repeated  aggressions  that  have  deprived  him  of  his 
beautiful  country,  the  forests  of  which  once  afforded  him  abundant  game,  and  in 
the  rivers  of  which  he  alone  fished,  have  nurtured  eternal,  unforgiving  hatred  in  his 
heart  towards  the  white  man.  No  wonder  that  he  pines  away  in  silent  anguish, 
while  he  beholds  his  tribe  melting  away  before  the  advancing  encroachments  and 
prosperity  of  Europeans. 

We  have,  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  said  that  the  right  of  the  Indians 
to  their  country  was  founded  in  nature  and  immemorial  occupancy — ^that  the  free 
and  bounteous  gift  of  Heaven  was  their  tenure.  But  the  dark  superstition  of  the 
times  claimed  the  Deity  as  the  God  only  of  Christians  ;  and  the  Spaniards,  and 
even  our  Elizabeth  and  James,  made  this  monstrous  doctrine  their  measure  of 
right,  in  wresting  all  the  territories  discovered  by  their  subjects  from  ^^the 

We  have  shown  that  tribes,  however  numerous,  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  use  or  power  of  fire-arms,  and  who  looked  upon  their  invaders  as  spirits 
sent  forth  by  the  gods  of  thunder,  were  suddenly  terrified,  and  subdued  with 
feeble  resistance.  We  have  also  exposed  the  cruelty  and  treachery  of  the 
Spaniards,  in  Cuba  and  in  South  America,  as  admitting  of  no  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  perfidy,  and  as  redeeming  the  savage  state  of  man  from  the  charge  of 
being  more  cruel,  base,  and  unprincipled,  tlian  that  of  the  refined  European. 

The  French  and  English,  by  their  avarice  in  trade,  excited  the  Aborigines  to 
slay  each  other ;  and  introduced  among  them  the  most  terrible  exterminators,  in 
the  form  of  gunpowder,  brandy,  and  small-pox. 

Tlie  mbsionaries,  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Christian  Saith,  had  early 
ventured  to  the  savage  encampments,  but  the  Jesuits  were  the  first  who  pene- 
trated far  into  the  wilderness.  Among  all  the  aboriginal  nations  of  America,  it  has 
always  been  considered  inhospitable,  and  ill-mannered,  not  to  listen  respectfully 
to  what  strangers  relate ;  and  although  they  might  not  comprehend,  nor  credit 
what  was  said,  they  were  so  well-bred  as  never  to  tell  the  narrator  they  did  not 
believe  him.  The  courteous  manners,  and  policy  of  the  Jesuits,  were  exceed- 
ingly accommodating  to  the  Indians,  in  this  respect,  while  those  of  the  rigid 
protestant  missionaries  were  as  opposite  to  the  tempers  and  ideas  of  the  ^'  Stoic 
of  the  Woods." 

The  protestant  preacher  came  among  them  relating  the  historical  passages 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  then  inculcating  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
The  Indians,  according  to  Dr.  Franklin  and  other  writers,  listened  patiently 
until  the  preacher  finished,  and  then  obserffed  "  that  apples  were  not  whole- 
some, and  that  those  who  crucified  Jesus  were  bad  men.*'  They  then  related 
their  own  traditions  of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  man,  of  beasts,  birds, 
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and  fishes.  The  protestant  missionaries  replied,  '^  These  stories  are  idle  fables, 
and  not  to  be  believed/^  The  Indians  answered,  ^^  We  have  better  manners 
than  yon  have^  for  we  have  heard  with  patience  what  your  mothers  told  you, 
and  we  were  not  so  rude  as  to  say  that  you  did  not  speak  the  truth.  We  have, 
in  oar  turn,  related  to  you  what  our  mothers  told  us,  and  you  say,  that  we 
repeat  only  *  idle  fables*  " 

Such  was  usually  the  result  of  the  interviews  which  the  protestant  mission- 
aries had  wilb  the  savages  of  America ;  consequently,  they  scarcely  ever  sue- 
oeeded  in  making  converts  ;  at  least,  not  until  a  long  period  after  the  settlement 
of  the  old  colonies;  and  then,  only  of.  such  degenerated  Indians  as  loitered 
about  the  towns^  and  had  become  first  degraded  by  drunkenness,  and  other 
European  vices. 

The  Jesuits,  and  other  catholic  missionaries,  listened  patiently  to  all  the 
Indians  SMd,  and  denied  nothing ;  they  related  passages  of  Scriptural  history, 
avoiding  carefully  the  points  most  difficult  of  comprehension ;  and,  in  place  of 
reprobating  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Aborigines,  the  catholic  missionary 
adopted  the  savage  life.  The  showy  forms  of  the  catholic  service  were  also 
attractive  to  the  Indian  fancy;  and  the  pictures  and  images,  exhibiting  the  tor* 
torous  death  of  the  crucifixion,  were  in  full  accordance  with  savage  feeling. 

When  the  barter  trade,  from  its  greater  profits,  with  the  colonists  of  New 
York,  allied  to  the  latter  the  Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
the  Algonquins  and  Hurons,  and  when  the  English  and  French  were  at  war,  the 
Jesuits,  who,  generally  speaking,  were  the  best  friends  of  the  Aborigines,  are 
accused  of  having  circulated,  in  the  Indian  language,  an  ingenious  political 
sketch  of  Scriptural  history,  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  This  was 
called  the  Black  Catechism — a  diabolical  category  denounced  by  all  other  catho- 
lic missionaries,  and  differing  in  the  form  of  its  questions  and  replies,  so  as  to 
suit  the  nations  among  whom  it  was  distributed.  That  drawn  up  for  Paraguay 
was  in  many  parts  different  from  those  circulated  on  the  Wabash,  and  in 
Louisiana.  The  answers  were  framed  to  correspond  with  Indian  sentiments^ 
For  example : — 

"  Q.  Who  crucified  Christ? — A.  The  English,  when  he  was  on  his  road  to 
assist  the  Shawanees  and  Hurons  to  destroy  the  Iroquois.^' 

With  the  exception  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  tribes  conciliated  by  the 
admirable  and  wise  conduct  of  William  Penn,  the  tomahawk  of  the  red  man  has 
therefore,  from  the  foregoing,  and  other  causes,  seldom  without  just  provoca- 
tion, been  wielded  against  the  Anglo-American  :  and  when  the  French  colonists 
of  Canada  came  under  the  government  of  England,  the  Hurons,  Shawanees, 
and  their  allies,  remained  in  amity  with  the  former,  and  with  the  English  who 
setded  in  Upper  Canada,  although  they  committed  frequent  hostilities  on  the 
English  of  New  York. 
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The  colour  of  the  Aborigines  of  America  is  a  shining  olive,  not  exactly  a 
copper  colour,  as  is  usually  stated.  The  stature  of  the  men  is  generally  not  under 
five  feet  nine  inches,  and  often  six  feet.  Their  persons  are  symmetrically  pro- 
portioned, never  corpulent,  and  their  hands  and  feet  are  small  and  finely  formed. 
The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  angular ;  the  upper  part  rather  broad ;  the  forehead 
finely  shaped ;  the  eye  deep-set,  black,  quick,  and  piercing ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  cheeks  prominent ;  the  nose  rather  short,  often  with  a  little  of  the  Roman 
form ;  the  teeth  remarkably  white,  and  scarcely  ever  subject  to  decay ;  the  hair 
dark,  sleek,  and  shining — it  never  curls :  they  have  little  or  no  beard,  or  hair  on 
any  part  of  the  body,  except  the  head.  The  aspect  of  the  Indian  is  stem  and 
dignified,  and  his  looks  suspicious.  He  is  taciturn,  thoughtful,  and  distrustful 
in  making  his  replies. 

The  women  are  rather  of  low  stature,  naturally  of  delicate  forms ;  but,  bring 
domestic  drudges,  become  thick  waisted,  and  coarse  looking  as  they  advance  in 
years. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  difference  between  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
North  American  Indian  and  that  of  the  African  negro.  The  latter)  sullenly  it  is 
true,  submits  to  slavery ;  the  former  disdains  the  most  slender  idea  of  servitude. 
Rather  than  submit  to  compulsory  labour  for  others,  he  will  endure  the  most 
excruciating  and  prolonged  torture,  without  uttering  a  complaint,  or  OLhibiting  a 
convulsion. 

Their  ties  of  friendship  have  been  lasting,  between  man  and  man,  among  the 
Indians.  An  Iroquois,  who  was  a  Christian,  but  not  living  according  to  the 
precepts  taught  him  by  the  missionary,  was  threatened  with  future  damnation* 
He  asked  if  his  friend,  who  died  some  time  before  him,  was  in  hell  ?  The  mis- 
sionary said  ''  No."    The  Indian  replied,  ''  Well,  then,  I  won't  go  there." 

They  were,  and  have  continued  to  be,  very  superstitious,  and  believe  in 
dreams,  apparitions^  and  all  their  jugglers  tell  them.  Their  language  is  meta- 
phorical, harmonious,  bold,  and  energetic.  In  its  intonation,  emphasis,  and  taones, 
it  resembles  Greek  more  than  any  of  the  languages  of  the  old  world.  Revenge  is 
their  dominant  passion.  Like  Homer's  heroes,  they  believe  that  the  shades  of  their 
departed  firiends  call  for  revenge ;  and  they  conceal  their  purpose  for  years,  if  a 
proper  opportunity  does  not  offer  to  satiate  their  resentment  They  consider  that 
our  manner  of  bringing  up  youth  would  be  useless  to  them«  They  never  puniahed 
their  children.  To  their  enemies  they  have  been  malignant,  cruel,  and  inezoraUe : 
to  their  friends  they  have  been  steadfast  in  their  attachments.  They  have  had 
little  gaiety  of  disposition ;  and  their  music  and  dancing  was  wild  and  passionate. 

At  no  period  do  they  appear  to  have  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  acienoea. 
When  North  America  was  discovered,  they  had  neither  forges,  plou^^n,  nor 
looms.  Bark  canoes,  or  wooden  ones  hollowed  out  by  burning ;  fishing-hooks^ 
made  of  bone;  and  lines,  made  of  the  entrails  or  skins  of  ammals;  dubs^  hard* 
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ened  in  the  fire ;  lances,  armed  with  flint  or  bone  ;  bows,  with  arrows  pointed 
in  the  same  way;  hatchets  and  chisels  made  of  flinty  or  hard  stones;  bark  and 
wooden  dishes;  and  skins  and  furs  cat  and  sewed  for  clothing,  were  the  articles 
which  they  made.  The  gun,  tomahawk,  and  scalping-knife,  have  since  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  bow  and  lance. 

Their  architecture  arrived  at  little  more  than  rude  erections :  and  conical 
wigwams,  covered  with  the  rinds  of  trees,  have  constituted  their  dwellings. 

They  esteemed  labour  as  slavish  and  base.  They  cared  not  for  riches ;  and 
whatever  they  had  they  consumed,  without  adding  to  their  stock :  depending  on 
the  chance  of  success,  in  hunting  or  fishing,  and  on  what  little  maize  their  women 
coltivatedy  for  future  provision. 

Hey  were,  and,  in  the  vnldemess,  still  continue,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and 
they  gave  a  share  of  their  food  and  habitation  freely  ;  but  when  they  entered  the 
houses  of  SuTopeans,  they  seldom  met  with  the  same  kind  treatment;  and,  to 
the  everlasting  shame  of  Christians,  they  have  treated  the  Indian  as  if  he  were 
not  of  the  human  race,  or  not  under  the  protection  of  the  same  God  ! !  ! 
•  Order  and  gravity  have  always  prevailed  at  their  councils :  in  which,  the  old 
men  occupied  the  first,  the  warriors  the  next,  and  the  women  the  third  places.  The 
latter  listened  attentively  to  all  that  passed,  registered  it  in  their  memories,  and 
transmitted  it  to  their  children.  While  an  orator  spoke,  the  assembly  listened 
with  profound  sUence,  and  when  he  had  finished,  a  little  time  was  allowed  to  elapse 
to  leave  him  the  opportunity  of  recollecting  any  thing  he  might  have  omitted. 
Their  speeches  were  grave  and  deliberate  ;  they  never  interrupted  a  speaker ;  and, 
in  conversation,  never  contradicted  one  another.  They  listened  in  patience,  and 
seemed,  by  their  not  contradicting  what  was  told  them  by  strangers,  to  assent  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  spoke.  The  missionaries  have  often  been  misled  into 
the  belief  of  having  converted  the  Indians,  when  they  have  only  listened,  without 
dissenting^  from  an  hereditary  rule  of  politeness. 

Eloquence  in  council,  and  courage  in  war,  were  their  ruling  passions ;  and  the 
irreristible  motive  for  war  was  revenge.  When  young,  they  were  hunters  and 
wirriors,  when  old,  they  became  counsellors.  They  were  not  averse  to  social 
life;  butthe  feeling  of  independence  forbade  all  compulsion;  they  could  only  be 
influenced,  not  commanded.  The  hunting  Indian  would  scarcely  work  for  any 
reward ;  it  sunk  him  from  what  he  considered  the  high  condition  of  a  huntsman^ 
warrior,  and  statesman,  to  that  of  a  slave  or  mechanic.  The  love  of  indepen- 
dence, the  great  instinct  of  their  nature,  was  paramount  to  every  consideration 
with  the  Aborigines  of  America,  north  and  east  of  Mexico. 

To  guide  a  canoe,  to  fish,  hunt,  and  fight,  were  their  necessary  acquirements. 
Their  talents  were  oratory,  address  in  negotiation,  patience,  and  travelling  long 
without  food.  Their  war  chiefs  acquired  an  ascendency  by  a  fierce  aspect,  and  a 
ttroDg  and  terrible  voice ;  but  eloquence  and  daring  exploits  were  still  greater 
recommendations. 
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In  negotiations  they  used  collars  or  belts  of  wampum,  about  three  feet  in 
length  and  six  inches  in  breadth,  and  ornamented  with  small  shells.  No  transac- 
tion could  be  entered  into  without  the  intervention  of  these  belts,  which  served, 
in  the  absence  of  writing,  the  place  of  contracts  or  obligations.  They  preserved 
them  for  many  years,  and  their  distinctive  marks  were  well  known  to  their  sa- 
chems or  elders.  To  raise  the  hatchet  was  to  proclaim  war ;  to  bury  it  was  to 
enter  on  terms  of,  or  to  conclude,  peace. 

Such  were  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  North 
America ;  and  such  are  they  in  many  aspects  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi  and  the  great  lakes,  except  where  the  fur  traders  have  corrupted  them  by 
increasing  their  wants,  and  teaching  them  the  tricks  of  bargain-making ;  and  by 
persuasion  and  example,  have  made  them  more  sensual,  immodest,  and  unchaste. 

We  shall,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  appropriate  a  chapter  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Aborigines  of  America,  after  a  collision  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  with  Europeans. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  ACADIA,  OR  NOVA  SCOTIA,  BY  FRANCE. 

In  1603,  M.  de  Monts,  a  French  protestant,  and  a  gentleman  of  enterprising 
resolute  spirit,  obtained  a  commission  from  Henry  IV.,  constituting  him  goferoor 
of  all  the  countries  of  America,  from  40  to  46  degrees  north,  under  the  name  of 
New  France,  \%hich  included  Nova  Scotia  (then  called  Acadia). 

Several  French  adventurers,  who  had  previously  visited  Acadia  and  Canada, 
reaUsed  large  profits  by  bartering  European  goods  for  furs.  De  Monts  having 
secured  by  his  charter  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  associated  with  him  aevenl 
wealthy  men.  In  March,  1604,  De  Monts,  accompanied  by  Champiaiu, 
afterwards  the  celebrated  founder  of  Quebec,  Potrincourt,  and  many  others, 
sailed  with  four  ships  from  Havre,  and  arrived  on  the  16th  of  May  at  a  har> 
hour  in  Acadia,  where  he  found  a  French  adventurer,  whose  property  he  confis- 
cated for  trading  without  a  commission.  He  called  the  port  Rossignol,  the 
name  of  the  unfortunate  trader.  He  then  coasted  westward  to  Port  MoatoSf 
where  he  landed  and  formed  an  encampment.  He  afterwards  despatched  one  of 
his  ships  to  Tadousac  on  the  north  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  other  two 
were  ordered  to  cruise  along  the  coasts  of  Cape  Breton,  the  island  of  St.  John 
and  Acadia,  in  order  to  prevent  unauthorised  adventurers  from  trading  with 
the  natives.  De  Monts  then  sailed  to  the  westward,  and  traversed  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  he  named  La  Baie  Francoise;  and  by  the  narrow  straity 
now  called  Digby  Chit,  on  the  east  side,  entered  a  beautiful  and  extensive  basio  ; 
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with  whieh^  and  the  sarrounding  prairies  and  luxuriant  woods,  Potrincourt  wad 
to  much  charmedy  as  to  select  it  for  bis  place  of  settlement.  He  accordingly 
recetfed  a  grant  of  it  from  De  Monts,  named  it  Port  Royal,  and  soon  after  re- 
turned to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  family,  and  the  means  of 
establishing  himself  in  Acadia. 

De  Monts,  meantime,  discovered,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
OD  the  festiTal  of  St.  John,  a  large  river  which  he  named  after  that  saint.  He  after- 
wards sailed  southwards  till  he  came  to  the  river  now  called  St.  Croix.  On  a  small 
island  at  the  entrance  of  this  river,  he  commenced  forming  a  settlement.  This 
place  was  most  improvidently  chosen.  The  water  was  unwholesome,  and  the 
country  was  not  even  the  haunt  of  game«  Thirty-seven  of  the  colonists,  out  of 
the  whole  number,  seventy-six,  were  carried  oflF,  during  winter,  by  scurvy.  This 
plague  of  the  early  settlements,  was  brought  on  by  living  on  salt  meat,  and  by 
having  no  water  to  drink  but  what  was  procured  from  melting  snow.  De  Monts, 
after  examining  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  in  search  of  a  more  eligible  situa- 
tion, abandoned  St.  Croix,  and  removed,  along  with  Pontgrave,  who  had  arrived 
with  supplies  from  Europe,  to  Port  Royal.  In  this  place  they  soon  established 
themselves ;  and  with  the  usual  success  of  the  French  in  negotiating  with  the 
savages,  secured  the  friendship  of  the  Indians.  De  Monts  sailed  for  France  in 
the  autumn  of  1605,  leaving  Pontgrave^  Champdore,  and  Champlain  in  the 
command  of  the  colony. 

De  Monts  arrived  during  the  following  summer,  after  a  tedious  passage,  at 
Canseau,  from  whence  he  despatched  a  party  of  Indians  to  communicate  his 
arrival  to  the  settlers  at  Port  Royal. 

Notwithstanding  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  De  Monts,  the  settlement 
at  Port  Royal  wotdd  have  been  abandoned,  were  it  not  for  measures  pointed  out 
by  Lescarbot,  a  gentleman  bred  to  the  law,  but  who,  from  personal  attachment, 
accompanied  Potrincourt  He  showed  the  earnest  necessity  of  importing,  and 
breeding,  domestic  cattle,  and  of  cultivating  the  soil,  in  order  to  become  inde- 
pendent of  the  Indians  for  food,  or  of  the  chances  of  not  receiving  supplies  of 
provinons  from  Europe.  The  settlers  would  then,  he  contended,  be  more  secure 
in  trading  with  the  natives,  by  living  more  compactly,  and  not  subjected  to  the 
precarious  means  of  subsistence,  which  hunting  alone  afforded. 

De  Monts  left  Acadia  for  France,  in  August,  1606.  Still  anxious  to  establish  a 
colony  further  south,  he  despatched  Potrincourt,  in  another  vessel,  to  explore  the 
country  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Cod  ;  but  this,  like  his  former  voyage,  was  quite 
unsuccessful ;  and  he  returned  to  Port  Royal  in  No vember,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  joy,  friendship,  and  respect,  by  Pontgrave,  Lescarbot,  and  Champlain. 

The  winter  being  remarkably  mild,  and  the  spring  early,  those  enterprising 
men  appear,  from  Lescarbot's  account,  to  have  passed  their  time  most  agree- 
ably and  sociably.    At  their  principal  mess-table,  Pontgrave,  Champlain,  Les- 
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carbot,  and  twelve  others  dined,  taking  upon  them  the  offices  of  president  and 
caterer  in  daily  rotation.  They  occupied  themselves  by  making  short  hunting 
excursions,  and,  by  employing  their  people,  in  building  two  small  shallops,  and 
erecting  a  mill.  After  waiting  a  long  time  for  the  arrival  of  De  Monts  with 
supplies  from  France,  a  vessel  at  last  appeared  from  Canseau,  bringing  only  a 
few  provisions  and  stores,  and  the  mortifying  information  that  the  charter  of 
De  Monts  was  revoked,  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  made  against  it 
by  the  French  merchants  ;  and,  that  he  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
linquishing all  connection  with  Acadia. 

Potrincourt,  distressed,  but  not  disheartened,  on  receiving  this  intelligence, 
at  a  time  when  the  colony  was  so  far  established,  that  nothing  but  an  undisputed 
right  to  the  soil,  and  some  further  assistance  in  the  way  of  supplies,  were  neces- 
sary to  ensure  its  prosperity  and  permanency,  resolved  to  return  to  France,  for 
the  purpose,  if  possible^  of  obtaining  both.  He  did  not  leave,  however,  until 
he  was  enabled  to  carry  with  him  samples  of  wheat,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce, some  native  animals,  and  several  specimens  of  minerals,  which,  on  his 
arrival  in  France,  he  presented  to  the  king. 

He  obtained  a  grant  of  Port  Royal,  with  the  disagreeable  stipulation, 
to  provide  for  two  Jesuits,  who  were  to  accompany  him,  for  the  conversion  of 
the  savages.  On  his  arrival  at  Port  Royal,  he  resolved  to  exclude  them  from 
any  interference  with  his  affairs,  and  told  them,  *'  That  their  duty  was  limited  to 
teaching  men  the  way  to  Heaven,  and  that  it  remained  for  him  to  govern  and 
direct  those  under  him  on  earth." 

Potrincourt  was,  however,  very  indiscreet  in  despising  them ;  for  their  com- 
plaints against  him  and  his  son,  Biencourt,  were  readily  believed  in  France  ; 
though  apparently  terminated  by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  despatched  in  1613,  by 
the  patronesis  of  the  Jesuits,  a  pious  lady,  of  the  name  of  De  Gaudierville. 
This  ship,  having  on  board  two  priests  and  some  emigrants,  carried  away  the 
Jesuits  from  Port  Royal,  and  sailed  down  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  the  island  ot 
Mount  Desert,  which  lies  a  few  miles  north  of  Penobscot  Bay.  Here  they 
erected  a  cross,  and  set  up  the  arms  of  their  lady  patroness.  They  named  the 
place  St  Saviour's.  While  erecting  suitable  buildings,  and  preparing  the  ground 
for  cultivation,  they  were  surprised  by  an  English  ship  of  war,  from  Virginia, 
commanded  by  a  Captain  Argall,  who  pillaged  the  place,  and  compelled  th^n 
to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  for  having  encroached  upon,  and  settled  on  a 
place  asserted  by  the  English  to  be  within  tlie  Virginian  limits.  One  of  the 
Jesuits  was  shot  through  the  head,  while  urging  the  settlers  to  defend  themsdves; 
two  ships,  that  lay  at  anchor,  were  seized,  in  one  of  which  most  of  the  prisoners 
were  sent  to  France,  and  the  others  were  carried  to  Vii^nia. 

A  second  armament  was  then  sent  from  Virginia,  commanded  by  ArgaD^  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  French  settlement  in  Acadia.    Ai^gaU,  piloted  by 
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one  of  tlie  Jesuits  named  Beart,  proceeded  to  Port  Royal,  which  was  then  com- 
manded by  Biencourt^  the  son  of  Potrincourt.  The  fort  was  levelled^  but  the 
miQs  and  corn-fields  were  spared ;  and  Biencourt  attempted  to  treat  with  Argall, 
by  oflfering  him  an  equal  share  in  the  trade,  under  the  protection  of  England. 
He  required  also  that  the  person  of  the  Jesuit,  Beart,  should  be  delivered  over 
to  bim;  bat  the  negotiation  failed,  and  some  of  the  French  associated  them- 
idves  with  the  natives,  others  escaped  and  fled  to  Canada  to  join  Champlain, 
and  the  remainder  were  sent  as  prisoners  to  England. 

Thb  oatrageous  destruction  of  Port  Royal,  during  a  time  of  profound  peace 
between  England  and  France,  could  never  be  defended  on  the  slightest  ground 
of  justice  or  provocation ;  and  must  be  attributed  principally  to  the  thirst  for 
plunder^  and  to  religious  bigotry.  By  this  atrocious  violation  of  private 
property,  the  first  settlement  made  in  North  America  was  destroyed  in  1615, 
after  prospering  for  ten  years,  and  without  experiencing  a  share  of  that  ferocious 
opposition,  from  the  natives,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  early  attempts  of 
England  at  colonisation. 

In  1621,  when  Sir  William  Alexander  obtained  from  James  I.  one  of  those 
charters,  which  assumed  very  disputable  rights,  and  which  granted  him  the 
whole  territory  of  Acadia,  the  name  of  the  country  was  changed  by  that 
authority,  and  called  Nova  Scotia.  Sir  William  was  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, of  high  literary  attainments,  the  author  of  several  tragedies,  and  much 
about  the  court  of  James  I.,  who  afterwards  appointed  him  a  secretary  of  state, 
and  created  him  a  baron,  with  the  title  of  Viscount  Stirling.* 

During  the  summer  which  followed  the  date  of  his  patent.  Sir  William  de- 
spatched a  vessel  with  a  small  colony  for  Nova  Scotia,  which  had  to  winter  at 
Newfoundland,  but  proceeded  to  Nova  Scotia  in  the  spring,  and  then  returned 
to  England  without  making  any  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement.  A  most  Uto- 
pan  account  of  the  country,  and  climate,  was  published  from  the  descriptions  of 
those  who  had  performed  the  voyage. 

From  the  time  Port  Royal  was  destroyed  (1623),  great  numbers  of  French 
and  Dutch  adventurers  resorted  to  the  province,  where  they  carried  on  a  profitable 
fur  trade,  as  well  as  a  fishery  at  Canseau  and  other  harbours. 

The  war  with  France,  however,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
completely  crushed  the  French  plantations  in  Acadia,  and  that  monarch  not  only 
confirmed  the  grant  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  but  instituted  the  order  of  Baro- 
nets in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  1627,  Sir  William  Alexander,  assisted  by  a  French  Calvinist  of  the  name 

*  Charles  I.,  confirming  tlie  charter  of  King  James  I.,  added  all  Canada,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  countries  now  forming  the  United  States.  Both  sovereigns  had  almost  an  equal  rigiit  to  grant 
territories  in  China  ;  for  neither  did  Nova  Scotia  or  Canada  cease  to  be  possessed  by  France  until 
we  finally  secured  both  countries,  the  first  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1712,  the  latter  by  con- 
quest, in  1760,  and  by  the  treaty  of  1763. 
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of  Kircht^  who  fled  to  England  from  France,  to  escape  religious  persecution^ 
fitted  out  a  few  vessels,  well  armed,  for  Nova  Scotia. 

These  vessels  captured,  on  their  way,  a  fleet  of  French  transports  laden  with 
stores  and  135  pieces  of  ordnance,  intended  for  Quebec  and  Port  Royal.  In  the 
following  year  he  reduced  Port  Royal  (which  had  been  partially  re-established). 

No  settlement  was  however  made  at  this  period  ;  and  two  years  after  Sir  Wil- 
liam Alexander^  discouraged  at  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  colonise  Nova 
Scotia,  transferred  the  whole^  except  Port  Royal,  to  Claude  de  la  Tour,  a  French 
Protestant^  who  was  on  board  the  transports,  when  captured  by  Sir  David  Kirk 
(Kircht).  This  gentleman  possessed  wealth  and  talent.  While  in  England^  after 
his  capture^  he  mairied  a  lady  of  the  queen^s  household,  and  was  knighted. 

He  proceeded  to  Nova  Scotia^  where  his  son  Etienne,  by  a  former  marriage, 
still  commanded  a  fort  at  Cape  Sable,  on  the  part  of  France.  His  father,  how- 
ever, could  not  induce  him  to  submit,  and  in  consequence  Sir  Claude  returned  to 
England  without  being  able  to  form  a  settlement. 

The  treaty  of  St.  Oermain,  in  1632,  ceded  Nova  Scotia,  with  Cape  Breton 
and  Canada,  to  France ;  and  a  long  train  of  unfortunate  circumstances  attended 
the  American  colonies  in  consequence. 

These  possessions  were  then  placed  under  the  government  of  a  company 
of  merchants,  embodied  by  royal  charter,  and  styled  the  company  of  ^'New 
France,''  under  which  Acadia  was  governed  by  M.  Razillais. 

The  lands  of  the  colony  were  divided  principally  between  the  governor,  whose 
share  fell  to  his  successors,  MM.  Chamis^,  Denys,  and  Etienne  de  la  Tour. 

The  jealousy  of  Chamis^  and  La  Tour,  arising  principally  from  rivalship  in 
the  fur  trade,  partook  for  many  years  of  a  similar  spirit  to  that  which  directed 
the  predatory  warfare  of  feudal  chieftains ;  and  M.  Denys,  who  oocmpied  the 
country  from  Cape  Canseau  to  Gasp^,  and  who  built  a  fort,  and  resided  at 
Chedebucto,  where  he  carried  on  a  profitable  fur  trade,  was  finally  mined  and 
driven  from  the  colony  by  the  intrigues  of  his  countrymen.* 

De  La  Tour's  principal  establishment  was  on  the  river  St.  John.  His  wife 
appears,  firom  the  records  of  that  period,  to  have  been  a  woman  of  extraordinary 

*  In  1634,  La  Tour  arrived  at  the  harbour  of  Boston,  in  a  ship  having  140  men  on  board ;  the 
master  and  crew  of  which  were  Protestants  of  Kochelle.  He  stated  to  the  governor  that  his  fort 
on  the  river  St.  John  was  besieged  by  his  rival,  and  that  he  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  seekinx 
aid  to  remove  him.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  Bible,  as  was  usual  with  the  Puritans,  on  all  doubtful 
occasions,  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  case  which  would,  by  analogy,  apply  to  Latour,  and 
fumbh  a  rule  for  their  conduct.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  said,  tlie  speech  of  the  prophet  to  J^ 
hosliaphat,  in  2  Chron.  xix.,  2,  and  the  portion  of  Solomon's  Proverbs  contained  in  chap.  26th, 
17th  verse,  not  only  discliarged  them  from  any  obligation,  but  actually  forbade  them  to  assist  La 
Tour ;  while,  on  the  other  liand,  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  as  lawful  for  them  to  give  him  succour, 
as  it  was  for  Joshua  to  aid  the  Gibeonites  against  the  rest  of  the  Canaanites,  or  for  Jehoshaphat 
to  aid  Jehoram  against  Moab,  in  which  expedition  Elislia  was  present,  and  did  not  reprove  the 
Kingof  Judah.  These  conflicting  authorities  divided  their  councils ;  and  though  either  course 
was  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  it  did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  certain  rule  on  Uie  subject,  while 
the  safest  course  was  to  adhere  to  the  old  maxim,  *<  Dubia  causa  helium  ntm  eU  tutdpSmdum."'^ 
HaliburtOD's  Nova  ScoHa,  p.  54. 
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high  mind  and  heroism.  In  1654,  an  armament,  despatched  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, conquered  the  piovince.  La  Tour  transferred  his  allegiance  to  England, 
and  two  years  after  obtained  a  grant  of  his  lands  from  the  Protector.  He  after- 
wards sold  bis  lands  and  property  in  Nova  Scotia  to  Sir  Thomas  Temple,  who, 
after  forming  establishments,  was,  most  unjustly,  deprived  of  the  whole  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda,  which  ceded  the  province  again  to  France. 

In  1690  an  English  squadron,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Phipps,  retook 
Port  Royal,  levelled  its  fortifications,  and  burnt  the  establishments  at  Chedebucto. 
The  object  of  this  expedition  appears  to  have  been  more  to  annoy  and  pillage 
than  to  possess  the  country.  Some  aggressions  on  the  part  of  France,  who  still 
occupied  her  usual  places  of  resort  for  the  fur  trade ;  and  the  demolition,  by 
Villebon,  the  French  governor,  and  the  Baron  Castine,  reinforced  by  two  ships 
of  war,  of  the  English  fort  at  Pemiquid,  were  resented  by  an  expedition  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Church.  He  sailed  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  drove  most 
of  the  Acadians  to  the  woods ;  and,  on  the  refusal  of  those  who  surrendered,  to 
join  the  English  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  this  brutal  fanatic  burnt  their 
church  and  all  their  houses,  destroyed  their  cattle,  and  demolished  the  dikes 
which  guarded  their  rich  marshes  from  the  sea. 

Colonel  Church,  in  1704,  with  about  600  troops,  pillaged  a  second  time  the 
French  settlements  in  Acadia.  He  first  burnt  all  the  houses,  and  seized  the  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants  at  Passamaquaddy.  He  then  crossed  the  bay  to  Port 
Royal,  and  sent  the  boats  with  a  detachment  to  Minas,  where  they  plundered 
and  destroyed  three  flourishing  villages.  On  their  return  to  Port  Royal,  Church 
discovered  that  the  fortresses,  built  since  he  destroyed  the  place  eight  years  be- 
fore, were  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  the  force  under  his  command.  He,  therefore, 
sailed  up  the  Basin  of  Minas,  where  he  laid  waste  all  the  settlements,  and  carried 
the  plunder  to  Massachusetts.  The  New  England  States,  in  1707>  raised  a  thousand 
troops,  and  with  two  ships  of  war,  were  sent  to  capture  Port  Royal ;  but  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  gallantry  by  the  governor,  M.  Subercase.  The  same 
force  was  sent  again  from  New  England  to  Port  Royal,  but  they  returned  a  se- 
cond time  equally  unsuccessful. 

The  conquest  of  Port  Royal  was,  however,  determined  upon;  and  in  1710, 
an  armament,  commanded  by  General  Nicholson,  an  able  and  brave  officer,  con- 
sisting of  four  men-of-war,  nineteen  transports,  with  one  regiment  of  marines, 
and  four  provincial  regiments,  appeared  before  Port  RoyaL  With  the  exception 
of  those  on  board  of  one  vessel  that  was  wrecked,  the  troops  landed  without  diffi- 
culty. Batteries  were  immediately  erected  by  the  English ;  and  after  a  heavy 
cannonading  on  both  sides,  the  garrison  capitulated.  The  conditions  were  honour- 
able both  to  Nicholson  and  Subercase.  The  foregoing  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  very 
eventful  history  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  its  first  settlement  by  the  French  until  its 
final  conquest  by  the  English.     The  Indians,  however,  continued  to  harass  the 
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British  settlers,  and  the  French  were  accused  of  instigating  the  former  in  their 
atrocioas  cruelties.  On  the  .west  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  Abenaqui  tribe 
were  governed  by  P6re  Rall^,  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  a  son  of  the  Baron  Castine  by 
a  native  woman.  Castine  was  their  cacique,  or  war  leader,  and  he  and  P^ 
Rall^  resided  at  Norridgewauk  on  the  Kennebec. 

The  unfortunate  Acadians  wished  to  remain  neuter,  and  to  live  by  means  of 
husbandry  and  fishing,  but  a  force  was  sent  from  Massachusetts  to  Kennebec, 
where  the  Acadians  and  Indians  were  attacked  and  defeated,  and  most  of  them 
slaughtered.  The  chapel,  crucifix,  and  all  that  was  considered  idolatrous,  were 
then  destroyed,  the  goods  plundered,  and  all  the  bmldings  set  on  fire. 

Fere  Rall^  was  among  the  slain.  He  had  lived  forty  years  among  the  Indians 
as  a  missionary,  and  had  long  won  their  affection  and  secured  their  confidence. 
He  spoke  the  English  and  Dutch  languages  fluently ;  and  understood,  and  spoke 
all  the  Abenaqui  dialects.  Occasionally  he  had  controversies  with  the  learned 
men  of  Boston,  to  whom  he  wrote  in  correct  and  elegant  Latin. 

Charlevoix  says,  '^  that  although  the  good  Father  Ralld  was  unprepared,  he 
was  not  intimidated ;  that  he  advanced  towards  the  English  to  attract  their  at- 
tention to  him,  and  to  secure  his  flock  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  his  own  life; 
but  the  moment  he  was  known,  the  English  shouted  and  fired  a  volley  of  bullets, 
which  killed  the  venerable  Jesuit  and  seven  Indians,  who  rushed  from  their  tents 
to  shield  him  with  their  bodies.  He  fell  at  the  foot  of  a  cross  which  he  had 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  when  the  pursuit  had  ceased,  the  savages 
returned  and  wept  over  their  beloved  missionary,  whose  body  they  found  per- 
forated with  balls,  with  his  head  scalped,  his  skull  fractured  with  hatchets.  Us 
mouth  and  eyes  filled  with  mud,  his  legs  broken,  and  his  limbs  horribly  mnCifaited. 
They  bathed  him  with  tears,  and  buried  his  remains  under  the  site  of  a  chapel, 
where,  on  the  evening  before,  he  had  performed  the  holy  rites  of  religion." 

The  New  Englanders,  in  tiieir  defence,  alleged,  that  Baron  Castine  and 
P^  Rall^,  were  those  who  instigated  the  Indians  to  hostility,  as  well  in  Nova 
Scotia  as  on  the  confines  of  New  England,  and  that  they  were  in  direct  commu* 
nication  with,  and  acting  under  the  directions  of,  the  Governor  of  Canada. 

The  hostile  spirit  of  the  Indians  was  not  vanquished  by  the  destruction  of 
Norridgewauk,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  French  colonists  had  never  ceased  to 
exmte  the  savages  to  acts  of  depredation,  so  long  as  they  held  possession  tf 
Louisburg.  The  Acadian  French,  and  the  Indians,  professed,  by  their  deputies, 
submission  to  England,  yet,  as  the  former  resolved  to  remain,  as  formerij,  neu* 
tral,  it  was  asserted  that  they  could  not  be  depended  upon. 

Their  condition  was  a  most  difficult  one,  and  circumstances  would  seem  to 

warrant  the  charges  against  them.    The  Indians,  soon  after  the  defeat  and  de« 

struction  at  Kennebec,  plundered  Canseau,  attacked  Dartmouth,  opposite  Hali* 

fax,  Msalped  some  of  the  inhabitants,  murdered  nearly  half  the  orew  of  two 
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tilips  in  Hali&x  harbour,  and  carried  off  several  prisoners,  whom  they  sold  at 
Loidsbarg.  They  were  incessantly  committing  murders  along  the  coasts ;  and 
it  was  impossible  to  guard  the  colonists  effectually  against  enemies^  who 
sprung  with  the  agility  and  fury  of  tigers  from  the  thickets,  or  who  came  along 
silently  in  their  birch  canoes  during  night. 

Hie  Gk>vemor  of  Louisburg  invariably  replied  that  he  had  no  control  over  the 
sifages,  and  that  the  premiums  given  for  English  prisoners  were  paid  from  feel- 
ings of  humanity,  to  prevent  the  horrible  tortures  and  death  which  the  savages 
would  inflict 

Dartmouth  was  again  surprised  by  the  Mic-macs,  who  scalped  many,  made 
prisoners  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  plundered  the  houses,  and  escaped, 
by  the  Shubenacady  lakes,  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  settlement  of  Lunenburg, 
at  Malagash,  formed  by  a  colony  of  industrious  Germans,  was  about  the  same 
time  harassed,  and  several  of  the  inhabitants  murdered,  by  the  Indians. 

Many  of  the  Acadian  neutrals,  who  were  settled  at  Minas  and  Chignecto, 
had,  it  was  allied,  not  only  sworn  allegiance  to  France,  but  were  preparing  to 
join  a  foroe  aent  down  from  Canada,  under  M.  la  Come,  who  had  built  forts 
at  Minas  and  Bay  de  Vert. 

A  small  detachment,  under  Major  Lawrence,  was  therefore  despatched  from 
Hah&x  to  Chignec^,  by  Lord  Comwallis.  The  inhabitants,  on  hearing  that 
he  was  approaching ;  and,  dreading  that  the  massacre  of  Kennebec  would  be 
fallowed  up  by  one  fully  as  exterminating,  they  burnt  their  houses,  and  joined  La 
Come.  After  an  unsatisfactory  interview  with  that  officer.  Major  Lawrence  re- 
turned to  Halifax.  He  was  soon  after  sent  to  Chignecto,  with  a  force  of  1000  men, 
and  e&cted  a  landing,  under  sharp  skirmishing,  and  the  loss  of  several  men. 
Tlie  fVench  and  Indians  escaped  across  the  river,  and  again  joined  La  Come. 
Lawrence  then  built  a  fort,  to  overawe  the  French,  and  to  check  the  incursions 
of  the  Indians.     The  French,  at  the  same  time,  erected  several  additional  forts. 

In  1754,  an  expedition  from  New  England,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Monkton^  proceeded  to  Chignecto,  where  he  was  joined  by  four  ships  of  war 
and  a  detachment  of  regular  troops.  After  bombarding  and  taking  a  light- 
house and  battery.  Fort  Beau  Sejour,  which  mounted  twenty-six  pieces  of 
artillery,  was  stormed,  and  the  garrison  made  prisoners.  The  fort  on  Bay  Vert 
was  also  invested  and  taken* 

Major  Lawrence,  then  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  deteraiined  to  transport 
the  AcacUans,  unless  they  subscribed  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  fullest 
manner.  Their  conduct  at  Chignecto  he  considered  indefensible,  although  they 
always  declared  that  they  were  forced  to  join  La  Come,  or  else  lose  their 
lands,  which  he  claimed  as  within  the  limits  of  Canada.  They  never  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  could  not  therefore  be  treated  as  rebels.  They  ex- 
pressed all  humiUty,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remove  to  Canada,  or  to  Cape 
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Breton,  if  they  were  to  be  sent  from  Nova  Scotia,  which  they  loved,  and  in 
which  they  were  happy.  On  the  latter  condition,  they  offered  willingly  to  swear 
allegiance  to  His  Britannic  Majesty,  if  they  were  exempted  from  bearing  arms 
against  their  countrymen  and  the  Indians. 

It  was  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that  to  remove  them  either  to  Canada  or  to 
Cape  Breton,  would  be  adding  great  colonial  strength  to  the  enemies  of  Britain ; 
and  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  lands,  situated  in  the  most 
fertile  part  of  the  province,  and  commanding  the  easiest  route  for  the  French 
and  Indians  to  enter  Nova  Scotia,  would  be  equally  dangerous.  The  puritanical 
spirit  of  the  English  colonists,  which  distrusted  the  neutrality  of  catholics,  even 
under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  consummated  the  difficulty  of  their  position. 

Without  any  intimation  as  to  the  object,  they  were  commanded  to  appear 
before  Colonel  Winslow,  at  Grand  Pr^ ;  and,  in  consequence,  about  400  Acadians 
obeyed  the  summons.  These  unfortunate  men  were  shut  up  in  their  churchy 
which  was  turned  into  a  prison,  and  they  were  told  that  their  lands  and  herds 
were  confiscated,  and  that  the  Acadians  and  their  families  should  all  be,  imme* 
diately,  transported  from  the  province,  to  the  southern  British  colonies. 

For  many  years  after  the  first  French  adventurers  resorted  to  Nova  Scotia, 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  neglected  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  far-trade. 
The  rich  intervales,  or  alluvial  meadows,  and  the  extensive  salt  marshes,  whidi 
abound  within  the  basins  of  Minas  and  Chignecto,  with  the  fertile  lands  of  Port 
Royal,  and  Annapolis  River,  at  length  riveted  the  industry  of  the  ample- 
mannered  Acadians,  to  grazing  and  husbandry,  and  secured  to  them  all  that 
was  necessary  to  render  their  condition  equally  remote  from  poverty  or  wealth. 
With  their  habits,  customs,  and  education,  in  the  medium  state,  between 
barbarism  and  refinement,  their  condition,  if  left  undisturbed,  probaUy  em- 
braced as  much  happiness  as  human  nature  can  enjoy.  They  became  affisction* 
ately  attached  to  the  country ;  and  they  formed  among  themselves  a  cheerful 
virtuous  peasantry;  who,  when  Nova  Scotia  was  finally  ceded,  in  1710,  to  the 
crown  of  England,  had,  by  regularity  of  conduct,  and  steady  industry,  attained 
to  sufficiently  affluent  circumstances ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  possession  of  extenavdy* 
cultivated  farms,  and  large  herds  of  cattle  might  constitute  riches. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  Acadians  of  that  period,  we  shall  extract  the 
beautiful,  and,  we  believe,  just  picture  of  their  condition,  drawn  by  the  ode> 
brated  Abbe  Raynal. 

*^  Such  was  the  attachment  which  the  French  then  had  for  the  honour  of 
their  country,  that  the  Acadians,''  says  the  abbe,  *'  who,  in  submitting  to  a  new 
yoke,  had  sworn  never  to  bear  arms  against  their  former  standards,  were  called 
French-neutrals. 

"  No  magistrate  was  ever  appointed  to  rule  over  them,  and  they  were  never 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  England.     No  rents,  or  taxes,  of  any  kind  were  ever 
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y*fHrt?f^  from  them.  Their  new  sovereign  seemed  to  have  forgotten  them,  and 
they  were  equally  strangers  to  him. 

**  Huntings  which  had  formerly  been  the  delight  of  the  colony,  and  might  still 
have  sopplied  it  with  subsistence,  had  no  further  attraction  for  a  simple  and  qmet 
people,  and  it  gave  way  to  agriculture.  It  had  been  begun  in  the  salt  marshes 
and  lowlands,  by  repelling,  with  dikes,  the  sea  and  rivers  which  overflowed  those 
plains.  Those  soils^  at  first,  yielded  fifty  times  as  much  as  before,  and  afterwards 
twenty  times  as  much  at  least.  Wheat  and  oats  succeeded  best  in  them,  but 
they  likewise  produced  rye,  barley,  and  maize.  Potatoes  were  also  grown,  in 
great  plenty,  the  use  of  which  was  become  common. 

^  At  the  same  time  they  had  immense  meadows,  with  numerous  flocks.  Sixty 
thousand  head  of  homed  cattle  were  computed  on  them ;  and  most  of  the  families 
had  several  horses,  though  the  tillage  was  carried  on  by  oxen. 

**  The  habitations,  built  chiefly  of  wood,  were  extremely  convenient,  and  fur- 
nished as  neatly  as  a  substantial  farmer's  house  in  Europe.  The  people  bred 
poultry  of  all  kinds,  which  made  a  variety  in  their  food,  and  which  was,  in 
general,  wholesome  and  plentiful.  Their  common  drink  was  beer  and  cider, 
with  which  they  sometimes  mixed  some  rum. 

^  Their  usual  clothing  was,  in  general,  the  produce  of  their  own  flax  and  hemp, 
or  the  fleeces  of  their  own  sheep ;  with  these  they  made  common  linens  and 
coarse  cloths.  If  any  of  them  had  any  inclination  for  articles  of  greater  luxury, 
they  procured  them  from  Annapolis,  or  Louisburg,  and  they  gave  in  exchange 
C(mi,  cattle,  or  furs* 

^The  neutral  French  had  no  other  articles  to  dispose  of  among  their  neigh- 
bours, and  they  made  still  fewer  exchanges  among  themselves,  because  each  family 
was  able,  and  had  been  used,  to  provide  for  its  wants.  They  therefore  knew  no^ 
thing  of  paper  currency,  which  was  so  common  throughout  the  rest  of  North 
America.  Even  the  small  quantity  of  specie  which  had  flown  into  the  colony 
did  not  enter  into  circulation,  which  is  the  only  advantage  that  can  be  derived 
from  it. 

^  Their  manners  were,  of  course,  extremely  simple.  There  never  was  a  cause, 
either  civil,  or  criminal,  of  importance  enough  to  be  carried  before  the  Court  of 
Judicature  established  at  Annapolis.  Whatever  littie  differences  arose  from  time 
to  time  among  them  were  amicably  adjusted  by  their  elders.  All  their  public 
acts  were  drawn  by  their  pastors,  who  had  likewise  the  keeping  of  their  wills, 
for  which,  and  their  religious  services,  the  inhabitants  voluntarily  gave  them  a 
twenty-seventh  part  of  their  harvests. 

**  These  were  plentiful  enough  to  support  more  than  a  sufficiency  for  every  act 
of  liberality.  Real  misery  was  entirely  unknown,  and  benevolence  prevented  the 
demands  of  poverty.  Every  misfortune  was  relieved  before  it  was  felt,  and  good 
was  universally  dispensed  without  ostentation  on  the  part  of  the  giver,  and  with- 
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out  humiliating  the  person  who  received.  These  people  were,  in  a  word^  a  so- 
ciety of  brethren,  every  individual  of  which  was  equally  ready  to  give,  and  to 
receive,  what  he  thought  the  common  right  of  mankind. 

*^  So  perfect  a  harmony  naturally  prevented  all  those  connections  of  gallantry 
which  are  so  often  fatal  to  the  peace  of  families.  There  never  was  an  instance 
in  this  society  of  an  unlawful  commerce  between  the  two  sexes.  This  evil  was 
prevented  by  early  marriages ;  for  no  one  passed  his  youth  in  a  state  of  celibacy. 
As  soon  as  a  young  man  came  to  the  proper  age,  the  community  built  him  a 
house,  ploughed  the  lands  about  it,  sowed  them,  and  supplied  him  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  for  a  twelvemonth.  Here  he  received  the  partner  whom  he  had 
chosen,  and  who  brought  him  her  portion  of  her  father^s  flocks.  This  family  grew 
up  and  prospered  like  the  others.    They  altogether  amounted  to  ISfiOO  souls.*' 

The  abbe  continues  to  observe : — 

''  Who  will  not  be  affected  with  the  innocent  manners,  and  the  tranquillity 
of  this  fortunate  colony  ?  Who  will  not  wish  for  the  duration  of  its  happiness  ? 
Who  will  not  construct,  in  imagination,  an  impenetrable  wall,  that  may  separate 
these  colonies  from  their  unjust  and  turbulent  neighbours  ?  The  rftlftmita^  of 
the  people  have  no  period;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  end  of  their  felicity  is  always 
at  hand.'' 

These  apprehensions  of  the  Abbe  Raynal  were  but  too  fully  realised. 

The  Acadians  were  accused  of  having  joined  the  troops  from  Canada;  but 
those  who  did  so,  pleaded  being  forced  to  join  their  countrymen  ;  and  certainly 
a  great  share  of  their  misfortunes  must  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Frendi  at 
Canada  and  Cape  Breton.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  their  accusers  were 
their  judges,  and  they  were  visited  by  punishment,  the  severity  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  defended,  had  they  been  even  guilty  of  the  most  capital  crimet* 

Exclusive  of  the  unsettled  and  adventurous  French,  there  were  at  this 
time  about  20,000  stationary  Acadians  living  on  their  farms,  which  comprised 
some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  of  the  province;  they  possessed  upwards  of 
60,000  head  of  homed  cattle,  70,000  sheep,  50,000  hogs,  besides  horses. 

Many  of  them  fled  to  the  woods,  and  joined  the  Indians ;  others  found  their 
way  to  Canada,  and  to  the  Island  of  St  John,  now  Prince  Edward^s.  The  set- 
tlements at  Chignecto  and  Minas  were  subjected  to  conflagration ;  and  all  their 
villages  and  farms  laid  waste,  and  their  churches  and  houses  reduced  to  ashes.* 

*  The  following  fragment,  translated  loosely  bv  a  gentleman  in  Nova  Scotia,  was  written  by 
M.  de  Chatelain,  one  of  the  sufferers  of  1755.  The  original  French  manuscript  is  in  the  Ubrary 
of  the  "  Hotel  Dieu,"  Quebec. 

THE  TEARS  OF  ACADIA. 

And  must  we  from  our  native  land  depart  ? 

Break,  break  asunder,  oh  my  bleeding  heart ! 

Driven  from  our  altars,  and  our  happy  home — 

Strangers  and  poor — through  other  realms  to  roam. 

Our  wives  and  infants  share  the  direful  fate — 

Unspotted  victims  of  tyrannic  bate. 
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The  wretched  inhabitants,  deprived  of  food  and  shelter,  were  obliged  to  surren- 
der, or  fly  to  the  woods,  in  order  finally  to  escape  to  Canada,  the  Island  of  St. 
John,  or  Cape  Breton.    Some  found  their  way  to,  and  established  themselyea 
IB,  Hayti  and  in  Louisiana.     From  7000  to  8000  surrendered,  at  discretion; 
and  Colonel  Winslow,  in  sending  them  away  from  a  country  to  which  they  were 
so  nradi  attached,  acted  with  far  more  kindness  and  delicacy  than  his  orders 
itricdy  allowed.    Their  sufferings  in  the  southern  colonies,  to  which  they  were 
tnnsported,  were  cruel  and  imdeserved :  they  experienced  the  treatment  not  of 
prisoners  of  war,  but  of  condemned  convicts.     Several  families  finally  found  their 
way  to  France,  where  they  arrived  utterly  destitute ;  and  were,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  worthy  man,  M.  de  Perusse,  established  at  Cenan,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
ChfitdQerault  (Vienne).     But  the  place,  or  other  circumstances,  appears  to  have 
been  unsuitable  to  them :  many  of  them  returned  to  America.     Some,  however, 
Temabied;  and  four  or  five  heads  of  families,  descended  from  them,  are  still 
living  at  Cenan. 

The  ardent  attachment  which  the  Acadians  cherished  for  Nova  Scotia,  during 
their  exile  in  the  southern  British  settlements,  is  forcibly  and  feeUng]y  expressed 
by  tliem^  in  the  language  of  the  following  petition  to  his  Majesty  George  III. 

This  memorial,  after  stating  their  conscientious  scruples  as  to  the  oath  re- 
quired of  them  concludes : — 

'*Thu8  we,  our  ancient  parents  and  grand-parents  (men  of  great  integrity  and 
^piproved  fidelity  to  your  Majesty,)  and  our  innocent  wives  and  children,  became 
the  unhappy  victims  to  those  groundless  fears  ;  we  were  transported  into  the 
English  colonies,  and  this  was  done  in  so  much  haste,  and  with  so  little  regard 
to  our  necessities  and  the  tenderest  ties  of  nature,  that,  from  the  most  social  en* 
joyments  and  affluent  circumstances,  many  found  themselves  destitute  of  the  ne- 
of  life ;  parents  were  separated  from  childen,  and  husbands  from  wives. 

See  them  on  bended  knees,  with  tears  o*erflown, 
In  our  calamities  lament  their  own  ; 
Sever'd  from  father,  brother,  son,  and  friend. 
Unheard  of  sorrows  shall  their  steps  attend. 
Yet  some  sad  trembling  hope  still  flutters  near. 
That  we  shall  meet  again,  though  never  here  ; 
Meet  to  divide  the  mis*ries  of  our  chain. 

But  never  to  enjoy  a  smile  again ! 

#  «  «  #  # 

Our  flocks  shall  follow  strangers — now  no  choice. 

Though  still  unknown  to  them  the  stranger  voice. 

Our  faithful  dogs  may  trace  these  ruins  round, 

And  mourn  the  masters  never  to  be  found. 

Oh  never  shall  we  tread  the  peaceful  plain. 

Where  our  brave  fathers  toird  for  us  in  vain! 

Oh,  never  shall  we  see  Acadia's  sliore — 

Ours  once,  by  Heaven's  decree,  but  ours  no  more. 

Our  churches  bum — behold  the  ascending  glare, 

Bearing  to  Heaven  our  agonizing  prayer  f 

Eternal  Judge,  to  whom  revenge  belongs, 

Forbear  to  visit  for  our  num'rous  wrongs  ; 

Let  us  impatience  bow  beneath  the  rod, 

And  say  with  Christ,  "  Thy  will  be  done,  oli  God !" 
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some  of  whom  have  not,  to  this  day,  met  again ;  and  we  were  so  crowded  in  the 
transport  vessels  that  we  had  not  room  even  for  all  our  bodies  to  lay  down  at  once, 
and  consequently  were  prevented  from  carrying  with  us  proper  necessaries,  espe- 
cially for  the  support  and  comfort  of  the  aged  and  weak,  many  of  whom  quickly 
ended  their  misery  with  their  lives ;  and  even  those  amongst  us  who  had  suffered 
deeply  from  your  Majesty's  enemies,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  your 
Majesty's  government,  were  equally  involved  in  the  common  calamity  of  which 
Ren6  Leblanc,  the  notary-public  before-mentioned,  is  a  remarkable  instance;  he 
was  seized,  confined,  and  brought  away  among  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  his 
family,  consisting  of  20  children,  and  about  150  grand-children,  were  scattered 
in  different  colonies,  so  that  he  was  put  on  shore  at  New  York,  with  only  his  wife 
and  two  youngest  children,  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  from  whence  he  joined 
three  more  of  his  children  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  died  without  any  more  no- 
tice being  taken  of  him  than  of  us,  notwithstanding  his  many  years'  labour  and 
deep  sufferings  for  your  Majesty's  service. 

'*  The  miseries  we  have  since  endured  are  scarce  sufficiently  to  be  expressed, 
being  reduced,  for  a  liveUhood,  to  toil  and  hard  labour,  in  a  southern  clime,  so 
disagreeable  to  our  constitutions,  that  most  of  us  have  been  prevented  by  sick- 
ness from  procuring  the  necessary  subsistence  for  our  families,  and  are,  therefore, 
threatened  with  that,  which  we  esteem  the  greatest  aggravation  of  all  our  suffer- 
ings, even  of  having  our  children  forced  from  us,  and  bound  out  to  strangers, 
and  exposed  to  contagious  distempers  unknown  in  our  native  country. 

'*  This,  compared  with  the  affluence  and  ease  we  enjoyed,  shows  our  condi* 
tion  to  be  extremely  wretched.  We  have  already  seen,  in  this  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 250  of  our  people,  which  is  more  than  half  the  number  that  were  landed 
here,  perish  through  misery  and  various  diseases.  In  this  great  distress  and 
misery,  we  have,  under  God,  none  but  your  Majesty  to  look  to  with  hopes  of 
relief  and  redress.  We  thereby  hereby  implore  your  gracious  protection,  and 
request  you  may  be  pleased  to  let  the  justice  of  our  complaints  be  truly  and  im- 
partially inquired  into,  and  that  your'  Majesty  would  please  to  grant  us  such  relief 
as  in  your  justice  and  clemency  you  will  think  our  case  requires,  and  we  shall 
hold  ourselves  bound  to  pray,  &c.^' 

This  petition  was,  like  many  others,  heartlessly  disregarded  by  George  III.«who, 
unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  England,  never  entertained  any  other  idea  but 
that  of  passive  obedience  from  the  colonists.  The  Acadians  were  allowed  to  pine, 
and  many  of  them  to  die,  in  the  southern  colonies.  Those  who  were  afterwards 
allowed  to  return,  settied  where  they  best  could,  as  the  lands  they  previously 
possessed  were  confiscated  and  occupied  by  others.  The  Acadians  descended 
from  them  are  now  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  district  of  Gaspd,  always  living 
together  in  distinct  villages.  They  love  to  cluster  round  their  parish  chapel,  and 
not  to  live  further  from  it  than  within  hearing  of  its  bell.     They  continue  averse 
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to  settle  among  other  people^  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  more  than 
five  or  six  instances  of  their  intermarrying  with  strangers.  They  profess  and 
observe  the  most  devoted  adherence  to  the  forms  of  the  Romish  church.  On 
Sunday  we  observe  a  decorum,  and  simplicity,  in  the  appearance  of  the  Acadians, 
men,  women,  and  children,  that  remind  us  of  what  history  relates  of  primitive 
ages.  They  delight  to  assemble  on  that  day,  after  the  church  service  is  over ; 
and  on  week-days,  after  the  hours  of  labour,  to  talk  with,  and  to  please  each 
other.  Sunday,  with  them,  is  a  day  of  amusement  and  delight,  as  well  as  of 
devotion.  Their  general  character  is  virtuous,  honest,  and  inoffensive.  Reli- 
giously tenacious  of  the  costume,  and  all  the  habits  and  manners  of  their  fore- 
bthers,  they  have  no  ambition  to  rise,  in  the  world,  above  the  condition  in  which 
they  have  lived  since  their  ancestors  first  became  a  pastoral,  and  agricultural, 
people  in  Acadia.  The  dread  of  being  exposed  to  the  derision  of  their  neigh- 
bours, for  attempting  to  imitate  the  English  inhabitants,  and  the  want  of  an 
education  that  raises  the  mind  above  prejudice,  are  the  principal  causes  that 
prevent  individuals  among  them,  who  would  willingly  alter  their  dress  and  habits, 
from  doing  so. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Richibucto,  and  the  Magdalene  Islands, 
the  Acadian  women  dress  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  peasantry  near  Dieppe, 
vith  neat  calico  caps,  and  sometimes  a  coiff'ef  or  handkerchiefs  tied  over  the  head. 
Their  petticoats  of  woollen  stuff  are  liberally  formed  as  to  breadth,  striped  red, 
white,  and  blue,  thickly  plaited  in  large  folds  at  the  waists,  but  they  seldom  reach 
within  six  inches  of  the  ankle :  they  usually  wear  blue  stockings.  On  Sunday 
their  linen  and  clothes  are  clean  and  neat,  and  they  wear  over  their  shoulders  a 
small  Une  cloth  cloak,  reaching  only  half  way  down  the  body,  and  generally  fas- 
tened at  the  breast  with  a  brass  broach.  On  week  days,  they  are  more  carelessly 
dressed,  and  they  usually  wear  sabots^  or  wooden  shoes.  The  men  dress  in  round 
blue  jackets,  with  straight  collars,  and  metal  buttons  set  close  together ;  blue  or 
scarlet  wustcoats,  and  blue  trousers,  and  sometimes  the  bonnet  rouge,  or  grisn  but 
generaUy  round  hats. 

At  Arichat,  in  Cape  Breton,  both  men  and  women  sometimes  depart  in  their 
costume  from  the  fashions  of  the  Acadian  s,  and  wear  coats  and  gowns  made 
in  the  modem  fashion. 

At  the  Bay  de  Chaleur  one  observes  also  a  partial  deviation  from  their  usual 
dress,  some  of  the  men  wearing  long  coats,  and  a  few  of  the  women  with  gowns, 
instead  of  the  jerkin  and  petticoat.  The  head-dress  of  the  females  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleur  seems  peculiar  to  themselves.  Instead  of  the 
smaller  caps  worn  by  the  other  Acadians,  they  delight  in  immense  muslin  caps 
in  shape  like  a  balloon,  but  not  in  the  form  of  the  Norman  cauchoise. 

The  Acadian  women  are  always  industrious,  and  in  the  cod-fishing  settlements, 
like  their  ancestors  at  the  fishing-ports  of  Normandy,  Piccardy,  and  Britanny,  they 
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are  perfect  drudges.  The  men^  after  splitting  the  fish,  leave  the  whole  labour  of 
curing  to  the  women,  who  have  also  to  cook,  nurse  their  children,  plant  their  gar- 
dens, gather  what  little  com  they  raise,  and  spin  and  weave  coarse  cloth.  The  old 
worn  clothes  they  either  cut  into  sjnall  strips,  and  weave  into  coarse  bed-covers,  or 
they  untwist  the  threads  into  wool,  which  they  again  spin  and  make  into  cloth. 

TTie  occupations  of  the  Acadians  depend  much  upon  their  local  situation.  At 
Arichat,  the  Magdalene  Islands,  Rustico,  Tracadie,  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  and 
some  other  places,  where  they  principally  follow  fishing,  they  are  not  in  such 
easy  circumstances  as  at  Clare,  Cumberland,  and  in  some  villages  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  where  they  chiefly  depend  on  agriculture.  Wherever  we  discover 
the  Acadians  depending  on  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  we  find  them  nearly 
approaching  the  condition  of  their  ancestors,  as  described  by  Raynal.*  They 
marry  very  young,  five  to  thirty  couple  at  one  time  in  the  same  chapel,  are  very 
affectionate  to  their  children,  and  the  husband  seldom  makes  a  bargain  or  enters 
on  any  project  without  first  consulting  "  sa  Jemme"  Domestic  virtue  they  may 
lay  an  eminent  claim  to.  One  instance  in  a  thousand  cannot  probably  be  dis- 
covered of  a  child  being  born  out  of  wedlock.  They  have  large  families,  and  their 
children,  when  young,  are  fat  and  chubby,  but  few  are  so  when  they  grow  up. 

The  Acadians  are  nearly  destitute  of  education ;  scarcely  any  of  the  women, 
and  few  of  the  men,  can  read  or  write ;  and,  like  all  ignorant  people,  it  matters 
not  of  what  religion,  they  are  exceedingly  bigoted  and  superstitious. 

Most  of  the  men  understand  English,  but  a  French  dialect  is,  and  will  long 
continue  to  be,  their  language.  It  is  far  more  corrupted  than  that  spoken  by  the 
Canadians ;  but  they  perfectly  understand  French  as  spoken  in  France.  Dancing, 
fiddling,  and  feasting  at  Christmas  and  on  Mardi-gras,  before  Lent,  and  feasting  at 
or  after  Easter,  are  among  their  amusements  or  indulgences. 

*  Along  the  south  side  of  St.  Mary's  Bay,  extending  nearly  thirty  miles  towards  Yarmouth, 
lies  Clare,  which  contains  a  population  of  about  4500  Acadians,  the  descendants  of  those  neutrals 
who  were  formerly  banished  from  the  province,  but  when  allowed,  returned  to  the  country  dear 
to  their  hearts  from  early  affection.  W  hiie  in  exile,  they  often  visited  Nova  Scotia  in  small  sbal- 
lopsy  which  they  built  at  JVlassachusetts  ;  and  on  being  permitted,  after  repeated  applications  for 
leave  to  return,  they  immediately  removed  to  this  part  of  the  country,  where  they  have  settled 
and  prospered.  They  certainly  occupy  a  fine  portion  of  the  province,  the  lands  of  which  are 
fertile,  and  on  the  shores  of  wliich  the  sea  throws  up  abundant  manures  to  enrich  it  when  neces- 
sary. Fbh  also  swarm  round  the  shores :  and,  although  the  Acadians  principally  depend  upon 
agriculture  ;  they  are  also  fishermen  occasionally,  and  carry  the  overplus  produce  of  the  soil  and 
itebing,  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  sell  at  St.  John's.  All  their  wants  are  easily  supplied  ;  and 
happy,  contented,  unambitious,  retaining  the  habits  and  customs,  language  and  religion,  of  their 
fiuhers,  they  seem  to  have  nothing  to  wbh  for,  and  probably  enjoy  as  much  happiness  as  human 
nature  admits. 

The  main  post  road  leading  from  Annapolis  to  Yarmouth,  passes  through  Clare.  There  are 
two  chapels,  one  not  &r  from  each  extremity  of  this  long  settlement  The  easternmost,  which 
is  the  largest,  will  contain  about  2500  persons  ;  its  altar  is  a  very  splendid  one.  Here  lives, 
and  here  has  resided  for  thirty  years,  a  man  whom  the  revolution  drove  from  France.  In 
that  country  he  was  bom,  and  there  did  he  receive  that  education,  and  acquire  those  manners, 
which  by  being  superinduced  on  a  pure  heart  and  sound  head,  constitute  the  worth  of  the  amiable 
and  venerable  Abhi  Segoigne.  This  excellent  cur^  is  the  priest,  the  comforter,  the  lawyer,  and 
jodge  of  all  the  Acadians  of  Clare  and  Tusket.    As  their  lawyer,  or  rather  notary,  he  keeps  their 
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FRENCH  SETTLEMENTS   IN  THE  WEST   INDIES. 

Aftbb  the  tragical  end  of  Henry  IV,,  Raynal  observes  that  France  was 
ineessantly  disordered  by  the  caprices  of  an  intriguing  queen;  by  the  vexa* 
tioos  measures  of  a  greedy  foreigner ;  and  by  the  projects  of  a  favourite,  who 
possessed  ncme  of  the  abilities  of  an  able  statesman.  A  despotic  ministry  had 
enchained  the  energies  of  the  country,  at  the  time  when  a  few  bold  navigators,  ex- 
cited by  the  spirit  of  independence,  or  by  avarice,  directed  their  views  towards  the 
Antilles^  with  the  hope  chiefly  of  interrupting  Spanish  vessels  among  those  islands. 
After  taking  several  prizes,  they  sought  for  a  place  to  careen,  and  repair  their  ves« 
sels,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher.  The  chief  of  those  Corsairs,  Denambuc, 
had  authority  jRrom  the  French  government  to  form  not  only  a  settlement  at 
St.  Cbristoi^ier^  but  wherever  he  pleased  or  could,  on  any  of  the  Antilles.  The 
government  which  granted  this  simple  permission,  but  without  any  aid  or  supplies 
of  any  kind,  exacted  a  twentieth  part  of  all  the  produce  of  the  colonies  which 
might  be  formed  under  that  authority. 

A  company  was  formed  in  1626  to  establish  colonies,  under  a  patent,  or 
charter,  from  the  crown  of  France.  The  property  of  all,  or  any,  of  the  Antilles, 
which  this  company  should  colonise,  was  vested  in  its  shareholders:  for  which 

records,  writes  their  deeds,  notes,  and  contracts  ;  while  his  opinion  as  their  judge,  and  his  advice 
as  their  priest  and  father,  convince  his  flock  of  the  evils  of  litigation,  from  which  they  are  taught 
to  fly  as  from  a  pestilence.  Woe  be  to  the  lawyers  of  Nova  Scotia,  if  each  settlement  in  the 
province  had  an  Abb^  Segoigne  for  its  pastor,  and  inhabitants  that  respected  his  advice. 

Since  M.  Segmgne  retired  to  this  peaceable  and  secluded  settlement,  he  has  only  been  once 
at  Hali&z,  and  only  two  or  three  times  at  the  adjoining  town  of  Digby.  The  urbanity  of  manner, 
and  the  polish  which  distinguished  the  gentleman  of  the  old  French  school,  are  truly  tliose  of  the 
abb^ ;  yet,  fi>r  him,  the  world  has  no  allurement  to  fascinate  his  thoughts  from  the  calm,  pious, 
cheerful,  and  useful  life,  which  has  difiiised  so  much  happiness  among  the  Acadians. 

All  the  changes,  politics,  and  vexations  of  the  world,  are  unknown  to  him ;  and  he  has, 

{»robably»  do  further  connection  out  of  Clare  and  Tusket  with  his  own  church,  than  an  occasional 
etter  from  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec  and  Halifax.  He  speaks  the  Indian  language  fluently ; 
and  the  Micmacs  regard  him  with  the  utmost  veneration.  The  greater  part  of  liis  flock  have  been 
bom,  or  have  grown  up  under  him,  while  he  has  been  among  them  ;  and  a  few  are  accompanying 
him  in  the  dedine  of  his  well-spent  life.  To  him,  with  reverence  and  love,  all  look  up  for  comfort 
in  their  aflietions^  for  advice  in  their  mutual  difficulties,  and  for  the  settlement  of  their  little 
disputes. 

One  of  those  tremendous  flres,  which  makes  such  fearful  ravages  in  America,  nearly  destroyed 
the  district  of  Clare,  in  1823.  The  chapel,  and  most  of  the  houses  and  corn-flehls,  were  consumed; 
and  M.  Segoigne  bad  one  of  his  hands  severely  burnt,  while  pushing  through  the  fire  to  save 
the  boxes  which  contained  the  land  titles  and  other  records  of  the  inhabitants.  This  calamity 
was  ioevitabiy  the  cause  of  much  distress  and  poverty,  which  the  Acadians  have  long  since 
completely  overcome. 

The  Acadian  settlers  at  Tnsket,  about  200  families,  are  an  orderly  people,  in  tolerably  good 
circamstaDces.  They  have  a  neat  chapel,  amidst  a  beautiful  grove  of  oak  trees,  in  which  the 
Abb^  Segoigne  officiates  occasionally. — Mac  Gregofs  Briiish  America,  2d  edition,  vol.  i.,  page 
956-7-8. 
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grant  the  company  were  bound  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  fifty 
pounds  of  cotton  for  each  settler  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  years. 
The  company  had  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  to  and  from  those  islands.  '*  Un- 
fortunately/' says  Raynal^  '^  this  association  did  that  which  monopolists  always 
will  do ;  the  lust  for  excessive  gain  rendered  it  unjust  and  cruel."  The  Dutch, 
observing  the  tyranny  of  the  French  company  towards  the  colonists  settled  at 
St.  Christopher,  offered  the  latter  provisions,  and  merchandise,  at  moderate  prices. 
A  contraband  intercourse  was  opened  between  them,  which,  from  the  first,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  prevent.  This  trade  and  the  policy  of  the  government,  which 
prevented  the  sale  of  any  article  the  produce  of  the  French  islands,  except  in 
France,  reduced  the  companies  to  the  extremity  of  selling  their  possessions,  in 
order  to  avoid  total  ruin. 

In  1649,  an  individual  named  Boisseret  purchased  for  63,000  livres  the  whole 
of  Guadaloupe,  Marigalante,  and  some  minor  isles,  together  with  the  effects  of 
the  company  in  those  islands.  In  1650,  another  individual  purchased  for  60,000 
livres,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Grenada,  and  the  little  Grenadas.  Seven  years  after* 
wards,  he  sold  to  the  Count  de  Cerillac  the  two  latter  for  a  third  more  than  he 
paid  for  the  whole.  The  islands  of  St.  Christopher,  St  Martin,  St.  Bartholomew, 
St.  Croix,  and  Tortola,  were  sold  to  a  person  named  Malthe  for  100,000  livres, 
which  were  paid  by  De  Poincy  the  governor  of  the  French  Antilles. 

These  proprietors,  although  the  church  claimed  the  Antilles  as  fiefii  of  the 
crown,  received  the  rights  of  feudal  lords.  They  re-sold,  in  subdivisions,  their 
lands,  and  conferred  all  the  civil  and  military  appointments.  Although  under 
these  petty  sovereigns,  the  cultivation  of  the  French  Antilles  was  extended, 
their  actual  prosperity  was  retarded  by  restrictions ;  and  the  profits  expected  to 
be  derived  from  trade  were,  as  under  the  company,  absorbed  by  the  Dutch 
smugglers.  Colbert  attempted  to  remedy  the  evil  by  the  fallades  of  premiums 
and  protection. 

He  repurchased  Guadaloupe  and  its  dependencies  for  125,000  livres  ;  Mar- 
tinique for  40,000;  Grenada  for  100,000;  and  all  the  possessions  purchased  by 
Malthe  for  500,000  livres.  Re-investing  the  sovereignly  and  property  of  these 
islands  in  the  crown,  would  have  been  wise,  if  the  lands  were  afterwards^  without 
special  privil^es,  sold  or  let  to  individuals.  Colbert,  dazzled  by  the  delusive 
grandeur  of  establishing  a  great  company,  incorporated,  under  the  monopoly  of 
a  royal  charter,  the  whole  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  French  settlements 
in  the  Antilles,  in  Guyana,  in  North  America,  and  in  Africa. 

This  was  the  Royal  French  Company  of  the  Indies,  establbhed,  with  extra- 
ordinary immunities  and  privileges.  Money  was  advanced  to  this  association 
without  interest  for  four  years.  All  imports  and  exports,  in  the  trade  between 
France  and  their  possessions,  were  to  pay  no  duty.  The  most  brilliant  success 
was  promised  by  the  minister  and  expected  by  France.    By  the  company's  mis* 
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management,  exdasive  monopoly,  the  frauds  of  agents,  the  competition  of  the 
Dutch  and  English  smugglers,  the  loss  of  ships  and  their  cargoes  during  war,  and 
the  consequent  disappointments,  in  France,  and  in  the  Colonies,  caused  a  com- 
plete derangement  of  the  affairs  of  this  ill-conceived  association.  In  1674,  the 
French  government,  very  prodigally,  assumed  the  debts  of  the  company, 
aouranting  to  no  less  than  3,523,000  livres ;  reimbursed  the  capital  of  1,287,185 
lines;  and,  a  second  time,  re-possessed  the  sovereignty,  and  proprietorship  of 
tlie  French  Ck>lonie8. 

In  1643,  the  merchants  of  Rouen  sent  one  Poncet  de  Bretigny  to  form  a 
setdementon  the  island  of  Cayenne,  in  Guyana.  His  ferocious  conduct  towards 
Ae  colonists  and  the  natives  caused  a  revolt,  and  he  was  killed.  A  second 
attempt  to  settle  in  Guyana  was  made  in  1651,  by  a  new  association.  The  ex- 
cellent Abb^  de  Marivault,  who  was  to  take  charge  of  the  colonists,  was  drowned 
in  the  Seine,  on  embarking  for  the  ship  which  was  to  have  carried  him  across 
the  Atlantic.  Roiville,  a  Norman  gentleman,  who  was  appointed  to  replace 
the  abb£,  was  murdered  on  the  outward  voyage.  Twelve  of  the  principal  assas- 
sins airived  at  Guyana;  where  they  soon  quarrelled ;  hung  one  of  their  number, 
sent  three  to  perish  on  a  desert  island,  and  the  remainder  committed  horrible 
atrocities  and  abominations.  The  commandant  of  the  citadel  deserted,  with 
part  of  his  troops,  and  joined  the  Dutch.  Many  died  of  hunger ;  and  several 
were  kOled  by  the  natives.  In  less  than  fifteen  months  after  landing,  500  to 
600  perished  in  various  ways ;  and  the  few  who  survived,  abandoned  the  fort, 
the  arms,  and  stores,  and  arrived  at  the  Windward  islands,  in  a  small  ship  and 
two  canoes. 

The  Dutch  formed  a  small  settiement  on  the  same  island,  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  French. 

In  1663,  a  new  company  was  formed,  under  the  direction  of  M.  de  la  Barre, 
master  of  requests;  and  the  government  aided  him  so  far  as  to  enable  him 
to  expel  the  Dutch  from  Cayenne.  The  place  was  taken  by  the  English  four 
years  afterwards;  and  again,  in  1771 9  by  the  Dutch:  after  which,  it  was  re- 
stored, and  remained  undisturbed,  but  in  a  state  scarcely  above  the  semblance 
of  a  colony,  until  some  JlibustierSy  or  buccaneers,  arrived  with  the  treasures 
which  they  had  plundered  from  the  Spaniards.  With  the  riches  which  they 
had  acquired  by  robbery  and  piracy,  they  resolved  to  begin  cultivating  Guyana. 
But  in  1688,  a  mariner,  of  the  name  of  Ducasse,  who  commanded  some  armed 
vessels,  proposed  to  the  Jlibustiers,  who  settled  at  Guyana,  to  aid  him  in 
pillaging  Dutch  Surinam.  With  the  prospect  of  plunder,  their  former  spirit 
revived.  They^  re-assumed  the  life  of  Corsairs ;  and  they  drew  off  with  them 
most  of  the  previously-settied  colonists. 

The  attack  on  Surinam  was  repelled.  One  division  of  the  Corsair  force 
poished  in  making  the  assault;  and  the  others  were  made  prisoners,  and  sent  to 
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the  Antilles.  Cayenne  still  continued  to  exist  as  a  French  colony.  The  culture 
of  rocou  was  first  commenced;  and  before  the  year  1722,  cotton^  indigo,  and 
sugar-canes  were  cultivated.  In  1752,  the  population  consisted  of  86  Frendi 
families,  125  Indians,  and  1500  negro  slaves.  The  exports  of  its  produce  that 
year,  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  80,363  lbs.  of  sugar ;  26,881  lbs.  of  coffee ; 
91,916  lbs.  of  cacao ;  260,541  lbs.  of  rocou ;  26,881  lbs.  of  cotton ;  618  feet  of 
wood^  and  104  deals.  In  1763,  France  having  lost  Canada  and  Cape  Breton, 
the  government  directed  its  views  towards  Guyana,  for  which  12,000  colonists 
sailed,  without  any  preparation  having  been  made  previously  for  their  reception. 
They  were  landed  on  a  most  unhealthy  part  of  the  continent,  without  habitations 
to  lodge  in ;  and  witiiout  any  knowledge  of  the  soil,  climate,  or  the  country. 
More  than  10,000  were  carried  off  by  the  diseases  brought  on  by  exposure  to 
the  climate,  and  the  numerous  privations  incident  to  their  situation.  The  re« 
mainder  wandered  over,  and  settled  in,  different  parts  of  that  low  r^on :  they 
were  suddenly  destroyed  by  an  inundation.  This  calamity  was  the  consequence 
of  their  ignorance  of  such  a  phenomenon  overflowing  the  country  periodically. 
All  the  12,000  colonists,  on  whose  success  great  hopes  were  entertained  in 
France,  perished  miserably,  without  leaving  behind  tiiem  a  trace  of  their  exist- 
ence. France  was,  at  this  period,  fully  oppressed  by  those  arbitrary  financial 
exactions,  and  by  those  despotic  and  corrupt  measures  on  the  part  of  the  court, 
the  nobility,  and  the  church,  which  constituted  the  preparative  causes  of  the 
most  terrible,  though,  probably,  the  most  inevitable,  of  revolutions. 

Cayenne,  and  five  other  unimportant  places,  were  still  inhabited  by  some 
French  colonists  ;  but  the  whole  population,  in  the  year  1772,  did  not  exceed 
1300  Europeans,  and  9000  negro-slaves.  Their  live  stock  consisted  of  nearly 
2000  homed  catde,  and  about  1000  other  domestic  animals;  and  its  productionB 
were  even  less  than  at  a  former  period. 

The  French,  in  1650,  began  the  planting  of  St.  Luda,  which  was  neglected  by 
England,  and  by  all  other  powers.  About  forty  colonists  were  conducted  to  this 
small  island  that  year  by  a  sagacious  man  of  the  name  of  Rousselan,  who  had 
married  a  Carrib  woman.  Through  her  influence  and  his  own  discretion,  he 
lived  in  peace  with  that  ferocious  race  until  his  deatii,  four  years  afterwards.  His 
three  successors,  one  after  the  other,  quarrelled  witii,  and  were  massacred  by,  the 
Carribs ;  and  tiie  settiement  continued  to  decline  until  1664,  when  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  English,  who  abandoned  it  in  two  years  afterwards,  as  unworthy  of 
colonisation.  The  French  then  returned  to  it ;  but  no  great  progress  was  ever 
made  by  them  in  planting  or  settlement;  and  the  right  to  its  possession  was 
asserted  by  England  as  well  as  by  France.  In  1731,  both  nations  agreed  to 
evacuate  St  Lucia,  reserving  to  the  subjects  of  either  to  resort  to  it  for  wood 
and  water.  From  this  period  it  became  a  lucrative  point  of  intercourse  for  the 
contraband  adventurers  of  different  nations,  until  1763,  when  England  gave  up 
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ki  pretensiovui  to  France.  The  French  minister,  of  tliat  time,  resolved  to  colo- 
nise St.  Ldicia  without  delay.  Seven  to  eight  hundred  men  were  embarked,  at  a 
heavy  expense,  and  landed  on  the  island,  where  they  became  the  victims  of  a 
nenly  similar  calamity,  to  that  which  caused  the  destruction  of  those  who 
perished  at  Surinam.  Wiser  measures  were  afterwards  adopted  by  Count 
d'Eonery,  the  practical  founder  of  the  colony.  The  vessels  of  all  nations  were 
then  allowed  to  trade  to  it,  with  perfect  freedom;  roads  were  constructed;  and  in 
1772,  the  population  amounted  to  2018  Europeans,  663  free  blacks,  and  12,795 
mgro  slaves.  The  live  stock  on  the  island  consisted  of  928  horses  and  mules, 
SO70  homed  cattle,  and  3184  goats  and  sheep.  There  were  thirty-eight  sugar 
miUs.    The  {produce  of  agriculture  was  chiefly  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  and  cotton. 

In  1736,  Martinique  was  so  far  advanced  in  its  cultivation,  that  it  possessed 
447  sugar  estates,  besides  several  coffee,  cacao,  rocou,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
phmtations ;  4,806,142  banana  trees  ;  and  several  plantations  of  manioc,  pota«- 
toes,  &e.,  for  food  ;  all  cultivated  by  72,000  negro-slaves,  of  all  ages  and  sexes. 
The  exports  were  valued  at  16,000,000  of  livres,  about  660,000/.  sterling. 
About  200  vessels  arrived  annually  at  Martinique  from  France ;  fourteen  to 
fifteen  with  riaves  from  Guinea;  thirty  from  Cape  Breton  and  Canada,  with 
provisions  and  fish ;  besides  the  vessels  which  arrived  from  Trinidad,  Margue* 
rite,  and  the  Eng^h  and  Dutch  smugglers. 

The  prosperity  of  the  island  was  arrested  by  the  war  of  177^*  The  port  of 
its  capital,  St.  Pierre,  became  an  arsenal,  chiefly  for  equipping  privateers,  or 
rathar  corsairs,  who,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  fought  actions  and  made 
prises,  which  rendered  their  exploits  as  famous  as  those  of  the  old  Jlibustiers, 
While  they  brought  plunder  into  St  Pierre,  the  adventurers  became  rich;  but 
die  regular  trade  and  navigation  with  France,  Canada,  and  Cape  Breton,  was 
interrupted,  and  nearly  destroyed;  the  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies ceased;  the  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  were,  in  consequence,  and  from 
die  great  riches  first  brought  in  by  the  privateers,  neglected ;  sugar-mills  and 
machinery  were  allowed  to  decay;  the  produce  of  food  soon  became  inadequate 
to  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants;  and  many  of  the  slaves  are  said  to  have 
died  from  want  of  nourishment.  The  consequent  ruin  was  not  easily  repaired. 
The  profitable  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies  was  found  to  have 
been,  during  the  war,  transferred  to  new  adventurers.  A  vicious  system  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  was,  on  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  instituted  by  the 
Frendi  ministry.  In  17^5,  only  four  vessels  arrived  at  Martinique  from  Quebec. 
The  colonial  administration  of  France  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  corrupt 
and  unscrupulous  persons,  who  sold  places,  emoluments,  and  monopolies. 

In  a  few  years,  however,  although  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  Martinique 
was  in  a  ruinous  state,  the  trade  of  the  port  of  St.  Pierre  reassumed  considerable 
activity ;  especially  the  trade  in  Africans,  brought  there  for  sale  chiefly  to  be 
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transhipped  to  Guadalonpe  and  the  neutral  islands.  It  became  also  a  port  for 
the  sale  of  merchandise  to^  and  purchase  from^  contrabandists.  War  again  inter- 
rupted all  this  commerce^  and  Martinique  was  conquered  by  the  English^  who 
re-ceded  it  to  France  at  the  peace  of  1763.  St  Vincent,  St.  Dominic,  and  Ghre- 
nada,  remained,  however,  in  the  possession  of  England.  Guadaloupe  was  still 
possessed  by  France ;  but  the  intercourse  between  it  and  Martinique  was  most 
unwisely  prohibited  by  the  government. 

In  1769  the  importation  into  France  from  Martinique,  by  102  ships,  con- 
sbted  of  1779II6  quintals  of  white  sugar;  12,579  quintals  of  brown  raw  sugar; 
68,518  quintals  of  coffee;  11,731  quintals  of  cacao;  6048  quintals  of  cotton; 
2518  quintals  of  cassia;  7^3  barrels  of  taffia;  307  barrels  of  syrop;  150  lbs  of 
indigo ;  2147  lbs  of  confitures ;  47  lbs  of  cacao  paste ;  282  lbs  of  rasped  tobacco ; 
294  lbs.  of  rolled  tobacco ;  3273  lbs  of  anniseed ;  234  cases  of  liqueurs  ;  346  jars 
of  refined  syrops;  451  quintals  of  dye-woods;  12,108  skins:  total  value,  only 
12,265,862  livres.  The  value  of  imports  from  France^  part  of  which  only  was 
consumed  in  Martinique,  amounted  to  13,449,436  livres. 

The  sugar  plantations  declined  to  286,  in  which  116  mills  were  worked 
by  water,  12  by  wind,  and  184  by  oxen.  The  population  in  1770  consbted  of 
only  12,450  whites  of  all  ages  and  sexes;  of  1814  free  coloured;  and  70,553 
n^o  slaves.  War,  and  the  corrupt,  and  unsound,  administration  of  the  colonial 
direction,  in  France,  were  alone  the  causes  which  retarded  the  prosperity  of  this 
naturally  rich  and  valuable  possession. 

Guadaloupe  was  neglected  by  all  Europeans  until  1635,  when  two  French- 
men, named  Duplessis  and  Loline,  arrived  at  this  island  with  550  colonists. 
Neither  prudence  nor  common  wisdom  appear  to  have  been  considered  in  making 
their  preparations.  They  were  unprovided  with  proper  food,  and  soon  after 
their  arrival,  they  found  that  they  were  unable  to  procure  provisions.  They, 
in  consequence,  resolved,  most  iniqiiitously,  to  plunder  the  natives,  whom  they 
attacked  for  the  purpose,  without  success.  The  Carribs,  not  considering  them- 
selves able  to  defeat  the  French  openly,  destroyed  the  provisions  which  were 
demanded^  levelled  or  burnt  their  habitations^  and  retreated  to  the  fastnesses  of 
Guadaloupe,  or  to  the  neighbouring  islands.  Famine  among  the  French  was 
the  consequence.  The  living  devoured  the  dead,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
colonists  perished.  The  few  who  survived  were  found  and  relieved,  afterwards, 
by  settiers  from  St.  Christopher.  Peace  was  also  established  with  the  Carribs; 
the  cultivation  of  Guadaloupe  was  then  commenced ;  a  fresh  number  of  adven- 
turers resorted  to  the  island  soon  afterwards ;  and  its  prosperity  seemed  esta- 
blished ;  when  its  progress  was  suddenly  retarded  by  disorders  among  the  colonists, 
and  by  a  preference  which  was  consequently  given  to  Martinique. 

In  1700,  sixty  years  after  its  settlement,  the  whole  population  of  Guadaloupe 
consisted  of  only  3825  whites;  325  free  Carribs  and  coloured  people;  6725 
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Canib  and  negro  slaves.  It  had  only  60  small  sugar  plantations^  66  indigo 
gardens^  and  some  insignificant  spots  planted  with  cotton  and  cacao.  Its  live 
stock  comprised  only  3700  homed  cattle,  and  1620  sheep  and  goats. 

In  17^^>  the  population  increased  to  9643  whites  and  to  41,140  slaves  of 
all  ages  and  sexes.  It  had  334  sugar  plantations :  some  indigo  gardens ;  with 
plantations  of  cotton,  coffee,  cacao,  rice,  maize,  bannanas,  manioc,  &c.  Its 
fire  stock  consisted,  in  17^9,  when  conquered  by  the  English,  of  4946  horses; 
2942  mules;  13,716  homed  cattle;  1162  sheep  and  goats,  and  2444  hogs.  It 
was  re-ceded  to  France  in  1763.  During  the  period  in  which  it  was  held  by  the 
English,  they  carried  into  Ouadaloupe  18,721  negro  slaves,  and  they  proportionably 
increased  its  cultivation.  In  1767  the  population  of  this  island  consisted  of 
11,863  whites,  7^2  free  coloured,  and  72,761  slaves.  Its  live  stock  comprised 
5060  horses;  4965  mules;  179I7B  homed  cattle;  14,895  sheep  and  goats ;  2669 
hogs.  It  cultivated  for  food  30,476,218  fosses  of  manioc,  and  2,819,262  ban- 
nanas. It  bad  21,474  carreaux  planted  with  sugar  canes;  5,881,176  square  feet 
under  cofiise;  12,156,769  feet  with  cotton,  besides  some  small  plantations  of 
cacao,  rooou,  &c.  The  sugar  mills  were,  140  worked  by  water,  263  by  oxen, 
and  11  by  wind.  Its  exports  to  France,  in  1768,  only  amounted  to  140,418 
quintals  of  white  sugar;  23,603  of  brown;  24,205  of  coffee;  11,955  of  cotton; 
456  of  cacao;  1886  of  ginger;  2529  of  dye-woods ;  24  cases  of  confitures;  165 
cues  of  liqueurs;  35  kegs  of  taffier,  and  1202  skins.  An  extensive  contraband 
was  carried  on  at  this  period. 

Tlie  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  resorted  to  in  1648  by  about  fifty  French- 
men, who  settled  on  it,  but  who  were  massacred  by  the  Carribs  in  1656.  Before 
1757  a  few  French  resorted  to,  and  resettled  in,  this  poor  island,  which  the 
Swedes  became  possessed  of  afterwards.  The  French^  in  1648,  established 
themselves  in  Mariegalante,  by  acts  of  violence  towards  the  inhabitants. 

Hatti,  or  St.  Domingo,  was  possessed  solely  by  Spain  ;  from  the  period  of 
its  discovery  and  the  extermination  of  its  aborigines,  until  the  French  invaded  a 
part  of  its  territory.  In  1630  the  small  island  of  La  Tortue,  two  leagues  from  the 
northern  shores  of  Hayti,  was  captured  by  some  French  and  English  adventurers, 
who  fled  from  the  island  of  St.  Christopher.  La  Tortue  is  about  twenty  miles  long 
and  about  five  broad,  inaccessible  on  the  north,  but  with  a  good  roadstead  on  the 
south  side.  It  soon  attracted  a  number  of  adventurers,  many  of  them  the  most  de- 
sperate characters.  Some,  who  were  men  of  moderate  pretensions,  began  cultivating 
tobacco,  which  was  reputed  for  its  good  quality.  Others  resorted  to  hunt  cattle  at 
St  Domingo,  for  their  skins,  which  they  sold  to  the  Dutch.  But  the  bold  and  de- 
iperate  became^i6fi5/t€r5,or  corsairs,  whose  daring  intrepidity  and  exploits  became 
&mous  in  the  West  Indian  seas.  They  are  generally  called  buccaneers  by  the 
English ;  but  the  buccaneers,  from  the  term  boucan,  smoked  or  hung  beef,  was 
the  name  given  to  the  cattle  hunters  by  the  French.  The  court  of  Madrid  became 
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alanned  at  the  position  taken  up  by  the  occupants  of  La  Tortue,  and  of  a  part  of 
Hayti,  and  a  General  Ghdions  was  ordered  to  dislodge  them.  He  chose  for  the  pur- 
pose a  time  when  the  boldest  and  most  numerous  of  the  men  were  absent  hunting 
cattle,  or  roving  on  the  seas ;  and  he  hung,  or  put  to  the  sword  indiscriminately, 
all  whom  he  found  in  the  settlements.  He  left  those  places  without  a  garrison, 
believing  that  the  promptitude  with  which  he  put  the  inhabitants  to  death  would 
prevent  any  further  attempt  at  occupation.  He  deceived  himself  and  hisgovem* 
ment  The  corsairs  and  hunters  returned :  they  agreed  to  sacrifice  to  their  com-* 
mon  safety  all  jealousies,  and  elected  a  bold  Englishman,  named  Willis,  as  their 
chief.  They  fortified  the  island,  and  attracted  a  great  number  of  English  sailors, 
and  others,  to  this  rendezvous  for  the  bold  and  desperate.  Such  has  often  been 
the  origin  of  monarchies :  companions,  in  exile,  in  piracies  and  robberies ;  in  war 
or  peace;  in  good  or  bad  fortune,  have  elected  their  captain,  who  soon  became 
their  master,  and  founded  a  power  extending  over  a  territory  and  its  inhabitants. 
The  island  of  La  Tortue  was  too  small  a  field  for  a  monarchy,  and  the  French 
governor  of  the  Windward  Islands  captured  it.  It  was  taken,  and  lost^  three 
times  afterwards,  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  1659  it  remained  in  the  possession  of 
France,  who  made  it  the  then  avowed  post  for  invading  Hayti,  whidi  they  after* 
wards  continued  to  call  St.  Domingo» 

For  this  enterprise,  the  French  government,  in  1665,  employed  Bertraad 
Dogeron,  a  man  who  had  previously  distinguished  himself  in  the  Marine,  and 
afterwards  at  Hayti,  and  at  La  Tortue ;  where  he  became  its  governor,  or  rather 
the  chief  of  the  buccaneers,  or  hunters,  and  of  iheflibu$tier$,  or  corsairs ;  and  of 
the  few  cultivators  of  the  soil  of  that  island,  and  of  some  places  on  the  opposite 
shore.  There  was  not,  at  the  time  he  went  to  La  Tortue,  a  woman  on  the  island, 
nor  among  the  French,  who  had  planted  themselves  about  the  same  time  at 
Hayti ;  and  in  the  absence  of  females,  the  wild  state  of  its  society  may  be 
imagined,  but  it  is  not  to  be  represented.  Dc^eron  was  convinced  tiiat  no 
colony, — no  society  could  prosper, — that  no  morals  could  be  established,  without 
the  introduction  of  wives,  among  the  lawless  people,  over  whom  he  was  deputed 
to  rule.  He  consulted  with  them,  and  represented  the  evil.  They  requested 
him  to  send  to  France  for  virtuous  women  to  become  their  wives ;  he  demanded 
the  full  number  from  the  government.  Fifty  only  were  sent ;  and  in  <Mrder  to 
prevent  an  effusion  of  blood  among  the  impetuous  spirits,  in  competing  for 
them,  he  found  it  necessary  to  let  the  highest  bidder,  at  public  auction,  have  a 
wife  by  purchase.  Fifty  others  arrived  soon  after,  and  were  taken  as  wives  in 
like  manner.  But  the  course  adopted,  when  all  the  remaining  colonists  demanded 
wives  from  France,  was  the  most  immoral  and  disgraceful  that  a  minister  coidd 
have  conceived.  It  may  not  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  code  of  morals  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  in  France ;  but  it  shocked  even  the  wild  corsairs  of  La  Tor- 
toe  and  UaytL    The  minister  directed  that  a  su£Ek»ent  number  of  the  prostitutes 
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of  Palis  and  some  other  places,  should  be  collected  and  sent  to  Hay  ti ;  where,  for 
&ree  years  after  their  Mrrivaly  they  were  directed  to  be  hired  to  those  Frenchmen 
who  wanted  wives,  in  La  Tortue  and  Hayti.  The  minister  excused  himself  by 
saying,  his  object  was  to  purge  Paris.  If  this  had  been  true,  which  no  one  will 
beUeve;,  how  could  he  justify  that  mode  of  purification  by  the  pollution  he  sent 
to  the  colony  ?  The  infection  conveyed  by  this  act  of  immorality,  was  disas"* 
trous.  Many  of  the  boldest  colonists  at  Hayti  were  carried  off.  It  transplanted 
there  an  immorality  of  character,  that  was  not  eradicated  during  the  whole  period 
of  its  possession  by  France. 

Dogeron  struggled  against  the  effects  of  the  evil,  and  he  succeeded  so  far  as 
to  increase  the  number  of  cultivators  of  the  soil,  from  400  to  1500;  when  in 
1670,  the  Royal  Company  of  the  Indies  monopolised  its  trade,  and  prohibited 
ihe  introduction  of  merchandize  by  others.  The  monopolists  sold  their  goods  at  a 
price  two-thirds  higher  than  that  for  which  they  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Dutdi.  The  colonists  resisted  the  imposition  by  armed  force,  until  they  obtained 
the  privily  for  all  French  vessels  to  trade  with  them,  on  condition  of  paying 
the  company  five  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  imports  and  exports.  Dogeron 
managed  this  arrangement  with  great  ability  and  with  perfect  disinterestedness. 
The  colony  continued  to  prosper  under  this  excellent  man,  who  was  on  no  occa* 
ncm  known  to  do  any  thing  by  which  he  could  promote  his  pecuniary  interest, 
milil  death  carried  him  off  in  1675.  He  governed  the  colony  wisely,  though  he 
had  neither  troops  nor  the  authority  of  laws.  His  nephew,  who  succeeded  him, 
followed  his  example,  though  he  did  not  inherit  his  abilities.  After  the  death  of 
the  latter,  a  similar  system  of  administration,  and  police,  as  that  of  Martinique,  was 
established  in  Hayti.  The  tribunal  at  Cape  Fran9ois  was  instituted  in  1702. 
Trade  and  the  sales  of  produce  were  restricted  by  monopoly.  The  hides  which 
were  obtained  by  hunting  cattle,  were  purchased  only  at  a  limited  and  unprofit- 
able price.  Tobacco,  which  had  been  previously  cultivated  with  profit,  was 
sofaject  to  the  monopoly  of  being  farmed.  Its  cultivation  was  consequently 
limited.  The  colonists  then  directed  their  attention  to  other  means  of  acquir- 
ing wealth.  They  attacked  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  carried  off  slaves  to 
cultivate  the  grounds,  which  had  previously  been  cultivated  by  the  wages-paid 
labourers,  brought  from  France.  The  sugar  cane  was  introduced  and  cultivated  ; 
but  the  monopoly  of  the  Royal  Company  of  St.  Louis,  or  of  the  Indies,  paralysed 
all  enterprise,  except  that  of  the  slave  and  contraband  trade,  until  the  company 
itself  was  finally  ruined  by  its  corrupt  agents,  and  by  its  unsound  principles  of 
trade.  In  1720,  the  government  re-assumed  the  trade  and  administration  of 
Hayti,  then  usually  called  St  Domingo.  Many  who  had  spent  under  the  broiling 
sun  of  that  climate  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  their  lives,  had  transmitted  the 
proceeds  of  their  labours  and  savings  to  France,  in  order  to  maintain  them  for 
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the  remainder  of  their  lives ;  but  they  received  in  payment  only  the  notorious 
bil/ets  de  banque  created  by  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  their  ruin,  with  that  of 
their  femilies,  was  the  consequence. 

The  exclusive  trade  of  supplpng  slaves  was  given  to  the  agents  of  the  Com- 
pany of  the  Indies.  Resistance  in  Hayti  baffled  this  monopoly,  and  the  colony, 
after  suffering  greatly  by  a  bad  administration,  began  afterwards  to  prosper,  and 
its  cultivation  increased  rapidly.  It  extended  along  eighty  leagues  of  the  north, 
west,  and  south  coast  of  Hayti.  The  town  of  Cape  Fran9oi8,  founded  by  a 
Calvinist,  named  Gobin,  soon  increased  and  flourished. 

In  1754,  the  produce  of  French  Hayti  was  sold  on  the  spot  to  the  value,  for 
exportation,  of  28,832,851  livres.       The  imports  from  France  were  valued  at 

50.628.780  livres,  or  more  than  two  millions  sterling. 

In  1764,  the  white  inhabitants  able  to  carry  arms,  amounted  to  8786,  and 
the  free-coloured,  and  freed  negroes  able  to  carry  arms,  to  4114.  The  number 
of  slaves  amounted  to  206,000.     In  1767>  the  exports  to  France  amounted  to 

72.718.781  lbs.  raw  sugar;  51,562,013  lbs.  brown  sugar;  1,769,562  lbs. indigo  ; 
150,000  lbs.  of  cacao ;  12,197,977  lbs.  of  coffee;  2,965,920  lbs.  of  cotton ;  8470 
packs  of  raw  hides ;  10,350  tanned  hides;  4108  barrels  of  taffia;  and  21,194 
barrels  of  syrop.  These  exports  were  carried  to  France  in  347  vessels.  To  this 
trade  we  must  add  a  contraband  trade  with  their  indolent  Spanish  neighbours. 
The  cultivation  of  coffee  extended  rapidly,  and  it  soon  more  than  doubled  in 
production.  The  slave  trade  augmented  the  number  of  slaves  rapidly,  while  the 
free  people  increased  but  slowly  in  numbers.  The  sufferings  of  the  former,  and 
the  generally  unwise  administration,  caused  finally  the  revolution  in  Hayti,  which 
rendered  it  independent  of  France. 

St.  Croix  was  lost  in  1696,  and  St.  Christopher  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
During  the  war  which  followed  the  first  revolution,  England  became  possessed 
of  all  the  French  West  Indies.  Martinique,  Guadaloupe,  and  French  Guyana, 
were  re-ceded  to  France  at  the  peace  of  1814.  The  colonial  policy  of  France, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  is  instructive  and  curious. 
We  shall  hereafter  describe  it,  briefly,  in  a  general  view  of  the  colonial  policy 
of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Holland,  and  England. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

FRENCH  SETTLEMENTS  AT  NEWFOUNDLAND,  CAPE  BRETON,  AND  ST.  JOHN'S 

ISLAND. 

Thb  fisheries  had,  from  an  early  period,  attracted  the  French  to  the  banks 
and  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  they  formed  a  settlement  in  Placentia  Bay ; 
bat  England  never  acknowledged  any  sovereign  right  over  the  soil  to  France, 
farther  than  curing  fish  on  certain  parts  of  the  coast;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
Placentia,  and  every  other  place  occupied  by  the  French  at  Newfoundland,  were 
ceded  to  Great  Britain:  France,  however,  retaining  the  right  to  come  and  fish  on, 
and  depart  from  the  coast,  during  the  fishing  season. 

Caps  Brbton. — It  has  been  said  that  Cape  Breton  obtained  its  name  from 
the  first  discoverers  being  natives  of  Britany,  but  this  is  not  true,  as  it  was  first 
discovered  by  Cabot,  and  afterwards  by  Verazani,  who  named  it  He  du  Cap. 
The  name  of  Cape  Breton  was  at  first  given  to  its  most  easterly  point,  which 
projects  into  the  sea  between  Louisburg  and  Scatari,  and  afterwards  extended  to 
the  whole  island.  In  1713,  it  was  called  by  the  French  VUe  Royale  ;  but  it  re- 
mained unplanted  until  171^5  when  the  French,  from  Newfoundland  and  Acadia, 
made  some  settlements  on  it  near  the  shore,  where  each  person  built  according  to 
his  fancy,  as  he  found  ground  convenient  for  drying  cod  fish,  and  for  small 
gardens. 

In  171^9  Louis  XIV.,  after  having  been  long  contending  with  the  united 
powers  of  Europe,  made  an  ofier  to  Queen  Anne  of  part  of  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  North  America,  in  order  to  detach  Great  Britain  from  that  for- 
midable alliance ;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  ceded  to  England  all  claims  to 
Newfoundland,  Hudson  Bay,  and  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia).  France  preserved  Ca- 
nada, and  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John  (Prince  Edward).  Cape 
Breton  had,  before  this  time,  been  considered  altogether  unfit  for  making  any 
settlement  on.  In  summer  time  it  was  frequented  by  a  few  fishermen,  and, 
during  winter,  the  inhabitants  of  Acadia  resorted  thither  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
for  furs  with  the  Indians. 

But  the  French,  with  the  view,  partly,  to  repair  the  loss  they  sustained, — as 
it  was  considered  by  them  of  the  utmost  consequence  not  to  be  entirely  driven 
out  of  the  cod-fishing, — and,  also,  to  maintain  a  post  that  would  enable  them 
to  command  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  by  which  a  communication 
was  kept  open  with  Canada,  were  induced  to  colonise  Cape  Breton,  and  to  build 
the  town,  and  fortify  the  harbour,  of  Louisburg. 

The  Seneglay,  a  French   ship  of  war,  commanded  by  M.  de  Contreville, 
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arrived  at  Louisburg  on  the  13th  of  August^  1713,  and  took  possession  of  it, 
but  it  was  not  fortified  until  1720.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  forces  from  New 
England,  in  1745,  at  which  time  they  built  a  fort  at  Indian  Bay,  where  they 
discovered  coal,  and  opened  a  pit.  The  command  of  these  forces,  amounting  to 
4000,  was  given  to  William  Pepperal,*  a  colonel  of  militia,  but  brought  up  to 
trade,  and  extensively  engaged  in  commerce.  His  affability,  and  his  general 
character,  made  him  very  popular  among  those  volunteer  troops. 

There  was  something  like  the  spirit  of  the  crusades  in  this  expedition.  The 
fomous  Mr.  Whitfield  supplied  them  with  the  motto,  ^^  Nil  desperandum^  Christo 
duce,^'  for  their  banner ;  and  the  military  feeling  of  these  forces  was  probably 
excited  more  by  fanaticism  than  by  any  other  motive. 

Commodore  Warren,  after  some  delay,  joined  the  transports  from  New 
England ;  and  after  a  siege  of  forty-nine  days,  during  which  the  provincials 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  endurance  and  bravery,  Louisburg  surrendered 
on  the  18th  of  June.  Commodore  Warren,  a  few  days  before,  captured  the 
Vigilant,  of  74  guns,  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Maison  Forte,  with  a 
great  supply  of  stores ;  and  some  time  after  two  French  East  India  ships,  and  a 
South  Sea  ship,  valued  at  600,000/.,  were  decoyed  into  Louisburg,  by  hoisting 
the  French  flag  in  the  usual  place. 

St.  John^s  Island  fell  into  the  possession  of  England  a  little  after ;  and  the 
inhabitants  were  transported  to  France.  Some  English,  on  that  occasion,  ven- 
tured incautiously  into  the  country,  where  they  were  surprised  by  the  Indians, 
and  twenty-eight  were  either  massacred  or  made  prisoners. 

The  stores,  merchandise,  fish,  &c.,  taken  at  Louisburg,  were  of  immense 
value ;  and  the  importance  of  this  place  to  France,  as  a  rendezvous  for  its  West 
India  fleets,  and  as  the  head-quarters  of  their  fisheries,  was  of  vast  consequence. 
Privateers  were  also  fitted  out  here  to  disturb  the  British  fisheries,  and  to  infest 
the  British  colonial  coasts.  The  Micmac  Indians  resorted  to  it  with  the  scalps 
of  the  English  who  became  victims  to  their  cruelty ;  and  although  the  French 
considered  them  an  independent  people,  they  are  accused  of  countenancing, 
even  during  peace,  the  aggressions  of  the  savages  on  the  English. 

Cape  Breton  was  restored  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
return  for  Madras,  and  remained  in  possession  of  that  power  until  the  surrender 
of  Louisburg,  on  the  26th  of  July,  175B,  to  the  British  forces  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Amherst,  and  Brigadier-generals  Lawrence  and  Wolfe,  and  the 
fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Boscawen. 

The  French,  commanded  by  M.  de  Drucourt,  defended  Louisburg,  from  the 
8th  of  July,  until  its  capitulation,  with  extraordinary  bravery,  against  a  powerful 
fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line,  eighteen  frigates,  with  sloops 
of  war,  and  transports,  amounting  to  157  ships,  and  against  16,000  land  forces. 

*  Afterwards  created  a  iMironet. 
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On  this  occaaion,  Madame  de  Drucourt  behaved  with  great  heroism^  appearing 
daily  on  the  ramparts,  animating  the  soldiers  in  the  unceasing  duty  whieh  the 
deCmoe  of  the  place  demanded. 

The  merchants  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Louisburg,  were, 
after  its  eapture,  sent  to  France  in  English  vessels.  But  the  civil  officers  of  go- 
vemmenty — the  military  and  naval  officers^  soldiers,  marines,  and  sailors,  in  number 
5J20,  were  transported  as  prisoners-of-war  to  England.  The  stores  and  ammu- 
nition, besides  227  pieces  of  artillery,  found  in  Louisburg,  were  of  great  value. 
The  following  description  of  the  then  metropolis  of  Cape  Breton,  was  written  by 
a  gentleman  who  was  residing  in  Louisburg  during  die  seige.  ^^  The  French 
began  to  fortify  this  town  in  1720.  It  is  built  on  the  neck  of  land  which  juts 
out  into  the  sea  south-east  of  the  island.  It  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  nearly  a 
league  in  circumference.  The  streets  are  wide  and  regular ;  and  near  the  pria^ 
dpal  fort  and  citadel  there  is  a  handsome  parade*  To  the  north  of  the  town 
there  are  three  gates,  and  a  spacious  quay.  They  have  likewise  constructed  a 
kind  of  bridges,  called  in  French  calks  (wharfis),  which  project  considerably  into 
the  sea,  and  are  extremely  convenient  for  loading  and  unloading  goods/' 

''  The  fortifications  consist  of  two  bastions,  called  the  King's  and  Queen's*, 
and  two  demi-bastions,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Dauphin  and  Princess. 
These  two  out-works  are  commanded  by  several  eminences.  The  houses  are 
almost  all  of  wood ;  the  stone  ones  have  been  built  at  the  king's  expense,  and 
are  designed  for  the  accomniodation  of  the  troops  and  officers.  When  the 
EngUsh  were  masters  of  the  town,  in  17^5,  they  built  very  considerable  caserns 
(barracks).  The  French  transplanted  the  materials  of  their  stone  buildings,  as 
well  as  their  other  works,  from  Europe. 

^  There  is  hardly  a  settlement  that  has  been  attended  with  more  expense  to 
the  French  nation  than  this  of  Louisburg.  It  is  certain  that  they  have  laid  out 
about  thirty  millions  of  livres ;  and  so  cogent  were  the  motives  which  induced 
them  to  pat  this  scheme  into  execution,  that  the  preservation  of  Louisburg  will 
always  be  considered  as  an  object  of  too  great  importance  not  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  it.  Cape  Breton  protects  the  whole  French  trade  of  North  America, 
and  is  of  equal  consequence  in  regard  to  their  commerce  in  the  West  Indies.  If 
they  had  no  settlement  in  this  part  of  North  America,  their  vessels,  returning 
from  St  Domingo  or  Martinique,  would  no  longer  be  safe  on  the  great  bank  of 
Newfoundland,  particularly  in  time  of  war;  lastly,  as  it  is  situated  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Oulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  it  absolutely  commands  the  river  of  that 
name. 

**  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Louisburg  is  defended  by  a  battery,  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  planted  opposite  the  light-house,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Grande-terre,  and  consists  of  thirty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  all  of 
them  four-and-twenty  pounders.     The  harbour  is  also  defended  by  a  cavalier 
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called  by  the  name  of  Maurepas^  which  has  twelve  embrasures.  The  Royal 
Battery,  situated  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  town,  is 
mounted  with  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  twenty-eight  of  which  are  thirty-six 
pounders.  It  commands  the  sea,  the  town,  and  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The 
port  of  Louisburg  is  at  least  a  league  in  length,  and  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
league  in  its  smallest  breadth.  There  is  very  good  holding  ground,  and  generally 
from  six  to  ten  fathoms  water.  They  have  a  very  safe  and  convenient  place 
to  careen  their  ships,  where  they  may  also  be  laid  up  in  winter,  only  taking 
proper  precautions  against  the  ice." 

The  island  battery  not  mentioned  in  the  above  description,  commanding  the 
harbour,  mounted  thirty  guns,  and  some  other  batteries  were  planted  before  the 
siege.  The  town  was  surrounded,  with  the  exception  of  about  200  yards  of  the 
sea,  of  most  difficult  access,  by  a  broad  stone  rampart  thirty  feet  high,  and  a  wide 
ditch.  An  extensive  marshy  bog,  in  the  rear,  rendered  the  approach  by  land  both 
difficult  and  dangerous. 

The  population  of  Louisburg  at  that  time,  exclusive  of  troops,  was  about 
5000.  The  administration  was  lodged  in  the  governor  and  supreme  counciL 
There  was  also  a  bailiwick,  or  court  of  law,  and  a  court  of  admiralty.  It  had  an 
hospital  for  invalid  soldiers  and  sailors,  '^  which  was  served  by  six  brothers  of  the 
charitable  fraternity,  of  whose  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  the  RecoUet  Friars,  and 
other  spiritual  directors  in  Cape  Breton,  complaints  were  frequently  made  by 
the  French  inhabitants,  and  by  the  English  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  charged  them 
with  the  direction  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Indians.^'  The  nuns  of 
Louisburg  called  themselves  of  the  Community  of  Quebec ;  their  province  was 
to  superintend  the  education  of  young  girls.  There  were  two  handsome  churches 
in  the  town,  one  of  which  was  within  the  citadel ;  and  several  other  public 
buUdmgs. 

The  British  government,  fearing  that  Louisburg  might  again  fall  into  the 
power  of  the  French,  ordered  the  town  and  fortifications  to  be  demolished;  and 
it  has  ever  since  remained  in  ruins,  notwithstanding  its  exceUent  harbour,  and 
the  extraordinary  importance  attached  at  the  time  to  its  conquest. 

During  the  period  that  France  held  the  colony,  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  fishing.  In  this  trade  were  employed  nearly  600  vessels,  exclusive  of 
boats,  and  between  27,000  and  28,000  seamen ;  and  the  French  ministry  consi- 
dered this  fishery  a  more  valuable  source  of  wealth  and  power  to  France  than 
the  possession  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  would  be.  The  principal  set- 
Uements  at  that  time  were  withm  the  Bras  d'Or,  at  Port  Dauphin  (St.  Ann*s), 
Spanish  Bay  (now  Sydney),  Port  Toulouse  (St.  Peter's),  Arichat,  Petit  de  Grat, 
and  river  inhabitants. 

St.  John^s  Island,  now  called  Prince  Edward  Island. — ^The  first 
land  Cabot  met  with,  after  leaving  Newfoundland,  is  said  to  have  been  this 
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bland,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1497  (St.  John's  day),  and  that  he  called  it  St. 
John's  Island.  Bat  the  probability  is,  that  the  alleged  discovery  was  some  part 
of  Newfoundland.  The  French,  after  the  settlement  of  Canada,  took  possession 
of  it,  as  within  ihe  limits  of  New  France,  and  as  having  been  discovered  in  1523, 
by  Verazani.  It  appears  to  have  been  granted,  in  1663,  by  the  Company  of  New 
Fruice,  together  with  the  Magdalen,  Bird  and  Brion  Isles,  to  the  Sieur  Doublet, 
a  captain  in  the  French  navy,  to  be  held  by  him  in  vassalage  of  the  Company 
of  Miscou :  one  of  the  minor  associations  of  that  period. 

The  Sieur's  associates  were  two  companies  of  fishing  adventurers  from  the 
towns  of  Orenville  and  St.  Maloes,  who  never  made  any  permanent  settlement 
on  the  island,  except  trifling  fishing-posts  at  two  or  three  places. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  many  of  the  French,  who  lived  in  Acadia,  came 
and  settled  on  the  island;  and  others  flocked  to  it  from  Cape  Breton,  on  finding 
they  could  have  the  advantage  of  a  fertile  soil,  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  a  plentiful 
fishery ;  but  so  great  was  the  apprehension  of  the  French  government,  that  these 
great  natural  advantages  would  drain  off  the  fishermen  settled  at  the  important 
harbour  of  Louisburg,  that  the  inhabitants  were  prohibited  from  fishing,  except 
at  two  or  three  harbours.  Afterwards  the  French  garrison  at  Louisburg  received 
from  this  island  grain,  vegetables,  and  cattle ;  and  two  commissaries  were  sta- 
tioned at  different  places  for  collecting  and  shipping  the  same. 

From  the  observations  of  a  French  officer,  who  visited  this  island  in  1752,  we 
may  have  some  idea  of  its  condition  before  it  was  taken  by  the  British  forces. 
He  says,  **  St  John's  is  the  largest  of  all  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  Cape  Breton  in  point  of  fertility.  It  has  safe  harbours, 
plenty  of  wood,  and  as  great  a  convenience  for  fishing  as  any  place  on  the  coast. 
It  had  been  altogether  neglected,  as  well  as  Cape  Breton,  until  necessity  having 
shown  the  French  the  utility  of  the  latter,  their  eyes  were  also  opened  in  regard 
to  the  former.  They  have  since  been  at  pains  to  plant  it,  though  not  enough, 
considering  its  advantageous  situation.  Though  the  Island  of  St.  John  is  subject 
to  no  particular  commandant,  he  receives  his  orders  from  the  governor  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  administers  justice  conjointly  with  the  sub-delegate  of  the  intendant 
of  New  France.  They  reside  at  Port  la  Joye,"  (now  Charlotte  Town)  '^  and  the 
governor  of  Louisburg  furnishes  them  with  a  garrison  of  sixty  men. 

''It  was  from  this  place  we  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August,  1752. 
We  ascended  the  river  to  the  north-east  seven  leagues,  up  to  its  very  source,  from 
whence  we  proceeded  to  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter's,  after  having  made  a  carriage 
of  four  leagues  across  a  plain,  well  cultivated  and  abounding  in  all  sorts  of  grain." 
After  remaining  some  days  at  St.  Peter's,  he  visited  the  harbours  of  Fortune,  De 
la  Souris,  and  Matieu;  ''The  neighbouring  lands  of  which/'  he  continues,  '^  are 
exceeding  good  and  proper  for  culture.  We  found  several  sorts  of  trees,  with 
a  prodigious  number  of  foxes,  martins,  hares,  partridges,  &c.  The  rivers  abound  in 
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fish,  and  are  bordered  with  pasture  lands,  which  produce  exceedingly  good  grass. 
The  inhabitants  came  over  here  from  Acadia,  during  the  last  war,  and  are  about 
eight-and-forty  in  number.  After  coasting  along,  we  doubled  the  east  point, 
which  we  found  deserted,  because  a  fire  had  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  abandon 
it,  in  order  to  go  and  settle  two  leagues  further  upon  the  north  side* 

*'  We  continued  our  course  six  leagues,  until  we  arrived  at  the  Pool  de  Nan- 
frage.  The  coast,  though  very  level,  presents  the  eye  with  nothing  but  a  country 
laid  waste  by  fire ;  and  further  on  it  is  covered  with  woods.  We  met  with  but  one 
inhabitant,  who  told  us  the  lands  about  the  pool  were  exceedingly  good  and  easy 
to  cultivate,  and  that  every  thing  grows  there  in  great  plenty.  Of  this  he  gave  us 
a  demonstration  that  afforded  us  a  singular  pleasure  ;  this  was  a  small  quantity 
of  wheat  he  had  sown  that  year,  and  indeed  nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  ears,  which  were  longer  and  fidler  than  any  I  had  seen  in  Europe. 

^'  Thb  place  took  the  name  of  Pool  de  Naufrage,  from  a  French  ship  that  had 
been  cast  away  on  the  coast*  The  vessel  was  lost  four  leagues  out  at  sea ;  but  a 
few  passengers  saved  themselves  upon  the  wreck,  and  were  the  first  that  settled 
at  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter's.  The  coast  swarms  with  all  sorts  of  game,  and  with 
a  variety  of  the  very  best  fish.''  This  writer,  after  briefly  describing  places  at 
that  time  settled,  namely.  Port  la  Joye,  Pointe  Prime,  St.  Peter's,  Savage  Har- 
bour, Fortune,  Souris,  Matieu,  Trois  Rivieres,  Tracadie,  Racico  (Rustico),  Malpec, 
(Richmond  Bay),  Cascampec,  Bedec,  Rivieres  aux  Blondes  (Tryon),  Rivieres  des 
Crapauds,  and  des  Sables,  further  observes,  ^^  The  plantation  of  this  island  is  of 
great  consequence,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  fishery,  as  to  the  commerce  which  the 
inhabitants  may  carry  on  in  the  interior  parts ;  but,  to  render  it  more  solid  and 
durable,  they  should  attend  to  the  more  essential  parts,  namely,  to  agriculture, 
and  pasturage  for  the  breeding  and  maintaining  of  all  sorts  of  cattle,  and  espe- 
cially sheep ;  by  keeping  them  together  in  folds,  the  upper  lands  might  be  im- 
proved, and  the  meadows  and  corn-fields  laid  out;  from  whence  the  inhabitants 
would  reap  a  plentiful  harvest  of  all  kinds  of  grain.  For  if  they  had  the  proper 
means  of  making  these  improvements,  their  own  lands  would  abundantly  supply 
all  their  wants,  and  they  would  be  beholden  to  foreigners  for  nothing  but  salt, 
lines,  hooks,  and  other  fishing-tackle.  Here  they  have  likewise  a  vast  quantity 
of  plaice,  thorn-backs,  mackerel,  and  herrings.  In  several  pools  and  lakes  along 
the  downs,  they  have  excellent  trout,  and  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  eels,  that 
three  men  might  fill  three  hogsheads  of  them  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  Lastly, 
you  meet  in  all  parts  of  the  island  with  great  plenty  of  game.  It  is,  therefcMre, 
surprising  that  so  plentiful  a  country  should  have  so  long  been  overlooked  by  the 
French." 

From  the  forq^oing  extracts,  it  b  probable  that  the  French  government  would 
not  have  allowed  the  natural  resources  of  this  island  to  have  remained  dormant, 
if  they  had  retained  its  sovereignty. 
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In  1758>  this  island  surrendered  to  Great  Britain,  when  its  population  is 
stated  to  have  been  10,000,  but  an  old  Acadian,  who  was  living  in  1832,  and  was 
then  on  the  island,  told  us  that  he  recollected  well  the  number  of  families  in  all  the 
settlements,  and  that  the  population  could  not  have  exceeded  6000.  It  was 
stocked  with  above  10,000  head  of  black  cattle,  and  some  of  the  farmers  raised 
1200  bushels  of  com  each  for  the  Quebec  market  Lieutenant-Colonel  RoUo  was 
sent  from  Lonisburg,  by  Oeneral  Amherst,  to  take  possession  of  the  island;  and, 
on  Its  capture,  the  British  commander  asserted,  that  a  vast  number  of  English 
aeslps  were  foond  hung  up  in  the  house  of  the  French  governor.  The  island, 
for  many  years  preceding,  was  the  principal  resort  of  the  Micmac  Indians,  and 
from  the  immense  quantity  of  oyster  shells  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  bays  in 
the  ne^hbourhood  of  oyster  beds,  where  the  savages  generally  pitched  their 
wigwams  or  tents,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  their  rendezvous  for  many  cen- 
turies. In  several  places,  these  shells,  which  are  partly  in  a  pulverised  state, 
cover  several  acres  to  the  depth  of  from  one  to  five  or  six  feet. 

The  old  Acadian  French,  driven  from  Nova  Scotia,  assimilated  themselves  at 
that  time  in  a  great  measure  to  the  habits  of  the  Indians.  Some  of  these  Aca- 
dians  were  sent  to  Canada,  others  to  the  southern  colonies. 

At  the  peace  of  1763,  this  colony  and  Cape  Breton  were  annexed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Nova  Scotia ;  the  progress  of  which  we  must  include  hereafter 
under  that  of  the  British  possessions  in  America. 


CHAPTER   XV. 
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Canada,  from  the  time  of  its  discovery  by  Cartier,  was  neglected,  though 
visited  by  the  French,  until  1603,  when  Champlain,  with  Pontgrave,  as  the  repre- 
sentatif  es  of  a  company  who  had  procured  a  charter  for  prosecuting  discoveries, 
and  establishing  settlements  on  the  river  of  Canada,  sailed  from  Honfleur  on  the 
15th  of  March,  and  arrived  on  the  24th  of  May  at  Tadousac  :  a  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Saghunny,  to  which  the  French  fur  traders  had  resorted  in  1600 
and  1601. 

Champlain  sailed  up  and  explored  the  river  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  the 
rapids  of  Lachine,  above  the  island  of  Hochelaga,  which  he  named  Montreal. 
He  then  returned ;  explored  several  parts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  and 
arrived  safely  in  France.  In  the  following  year  he  was  nearly  shipwrecked  on 
the  north  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  where  he  was  compelled  to  winter  in  a  harbour 
which,  from  its  form,  he  called  Port  Justaucorps,  now  Port  Hood. 
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The  company  by  which  Champlain  was  employed^  and  with  which  he  was 
associated,  directed  its  views  exclusively  to  the  gains  made  by  the  fur  trade. 
All  the  other  purposes  of  their  charter  were  neglected, — but  Champlain  inherited 
from  nature  a  mind  which  would  not  confine  its  enterprise  to  the  mere  collection 
of  peltry,  and  to  his  bold  spirit  and  judgment  are  due  the  merit  and  honour  of 
founding  Quebec  and  of  the  settlement  of  Canada. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1608,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  capital  of  Canada 
on  a  bold  promontory,  which  forms  a  natural  citadel,  on  the  north  side  of  and 
commanding  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  its  breadth  is  less  than  a  mile,  the  water 
deep,  and  with  a  port  more  than  sufficiently  capacious  for  all  the  fleets  of  Europe* 
The  choice  of  this  situation  confers  immortal  honour  on  his  judgment.  He 
erected,  the  first  year,  a  fort,  and  habitations  for  the  few  settlers  whom  he 
brought  with  him  from  France.  His  judgment,  afterwards,  in  selecting  Montreal 
as  a  place  of  settlement,  and  an  emporium  for  the  trade  of  the  interior  country, 
is  another  proof  of  his  foresight  He  is  not,  however,  entitled  to  praise  for  wis- 
dom in  his  policy  towards  the  Aborigines. 

At  that  period,  the.Algonquins,  who  inhabited  the  adjacent  country,  and  the 
Montagnez  (mountaineers),  who  occupied  the  hilly  grounds,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Saghunny,  together  with  the  Hurons  of  the  upper  country,  were  in  alliance,  as 
the  common  enemy  of  the  powerful  Iroquois  nation.* 

Champlain,  by  joining  those  tribes  in  their  wars  against  the  Iroquois,  com- 
mitted a  fatal  error,  which  exposed  the  French  settlements,  in  Canada,  to  all  the 
calamities  of  savage  warfare  for  nearly  100  years;  and  the  introduction  of  fire- 


The  AbW  Raynal  observes — **  The  character  of  the  North  Americans  was  singularly  deve- 
loped in  the  war  between  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquins.  These  two  tribes,  the  most  numerous 
of  Canada,  liad  formed  among  themselves  a  kind  of  alliance.  The  former  tilled  the  ground,  and 
divided  with  their  neighbours  its  produce,  whilst  the  latter  hunted,  and  also  divided  their  spoil. 
In  the  severe  frosts,  when  the  ground  could  not  be  cultivated,  they  lived  together :  the  Algon- 
quins hunted,  and  the  Iroquois  contented  themselves  with  drying  the  meat  and  dressiog  the 
skins. 

"  A  party  of  Algonquins  one  year  came  home  unsuccessful  from  the  hunt.  The  Iroquois  who 
followed  them  asked  permission  to  try  whether  they  had  better  luck  ;  this  was  refused  them. 
Such  a  refusal  they  could  not  submit  to.  They  departed  at  niglit,  and  returned  after  a  very  suc- 
cessful hunt.  The  confusion  and  shame  of  the  Algonquins  was  great.  To  efface  even  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  they  murdered  in  cold  blood  the  Iroquois  hunters.  The  Iroquois  swore  to  be 
avenged,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  But  not  being  experienced  enough  to  attack  their  advena- 
ries,  they  resolved  to  make  war  with  their  less  powerful  neighbours,  until  '  they  should  have 
learned  to  come  as  the  fox,  to  attack  as  the  lion,  and  to  fly  as  the  bird  ;*  that  then  they  would 
not  fear  to  reven|re  the  murder  of  their  kindred. 

"  About  this  time  the  French  appeared.  The  Montagnez,  who  inhabited  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence  ;  the  Algonquins,  who  occupied  its  shores,  from  Quebec  to  Montreal ;  the  Hurons, 
settled  round  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  several  other  less  important  and  wandering  tribes, 
encouraged  the  settlement  of  these  foreigners. 

^  In  alliance  with  each  other  against  the  Iroquois,  without  being  able  to  resist  them,  these  several 
nations  saw  in  the  French  a  valuable  ally,  with  whom  they  promised  themselves  in&lUble  success. 
Tliey  were  not  mistaken.  Champlain,  who  ought  to  have  profited  by  the  greater  foresight  of  the 
Europeans  over  the  Americans,  to  seek  some  means  to  pacify  them,  did  not  even  attempt  a  recon- 
ciliation ,  attaching  themselves  eagerly  to  the  interests  of  their  neighbours,  tliey  proceeded  with 
them  against  the  enemy." 
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anns,  first  among  the  Algonquins^  and  afterwards  among  the  other  Indian  nations, 
was  turned  to  die  most  terrible  account,  for  more  than  a  century,  against  the 
European  settlements. 

Champlain  explored  the  Ottawa,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  country;  and 
then  returned  to  France,  where  he  succeeded  in  forming,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Prince  of  Cond6,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Viceroy  of  New  France,  a  new 
association  at  Rouen.  He  returned  to  Canada  in  1612,  taking  with  him  four 
BecoUets^  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  savages.  The  war  with  the  Iroquois 
seems  principally  to  occupy  the  next  eight  years;  and  in  1620,  Champlain 
brought  his  family  to  Canada.  The  Prince  of  Conde  surrendered  his  viceroyalty 
this  year  to  the  Marshal  de  Montmorency,  who  continued  Champlain  as  his  lieu- 
tenant. 

Two  years  after,  the  Duke  de  Ventadour,  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  took 
charge,  as  viceroy,  of  the  affairs  of  New  France,  solely  with  the  view  of  convert- 
ing the  savages,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  some  Jesuits  to  Canada,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  RecoUets. 

A  number  of  Calvinists,  associated  with  their  leader,  the  Sieur  de  Caen,  were 
at  this  period  actively  engaged  in  the  fur  trade ;  and  the  jealousies  and  bicker- 
ings maintained  between  them  and  the  catholics,  arising  in  reality  from  the  spirit 
of  trade,  but  attributed,  as  usual,  to  religious  scruples,  greatly  retarded  the 
prosperity  of  the  French  settlements. 

The  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  these  causes  of  dis- 
sension, by  establishing  the  Company  of  New  France.  This  company,  consist- 
ing of  100  associates,  engaged  to  send  300  tradesmen  to  Canada,  and  to  supply 
all  those  whom  they  settled  in  the  country  with  lodging,  food,  clothing,  and  im- 
plements, for  three  years :  after  which  period  they  would  allow  each  workman 
sufficient  land  to  support  him,  with  the  grain  necessary  for  seed.  The  company 
also  engaged  to  have  6000  French  inhabitants  settled  in  the  countries  included 
in  their  charter  before  the  year  1643,  and  to  establish  three  priests  in  each 
s^tlement.  The  priests  were  also  to  be  provided  with  every  article  necessary 
for  their  personal  comfort,  as  well  as  the  expenses  attending  their  ministerial 
labours,  for  fifteen  years ;  after  which  cleared  lands  were  to  be  granted  by  the 
company  to  the  clergy,  for  maintaining  the  catholic  church  in  New  France. 

The  prerogatives  which  the  king  reserved  to  himself,  were  the  supremacy 
in  matters  of  faith ;  homage  as  sovereign  of  the  country,  with  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  crown  of  gold,  weighing  eight  marks,  on  each  succession  to  the 
throne  ;  the  nomination  of  all  commanders  and  officers  of  forts ;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  of  justice,  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  establish  courts 
of  law. 

The  royal  charter  then  granted  to  the  company  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
in  consideration  of  their  engagements  to  the  crown,  the  fort  and  settlements  of 
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Quebec,  all  the  territory  of  New  France,  including  Florida,  with  all  the  countries 
along  the  course  of  the  great  river  of  Canada,  and  all  the  other  rivers  which 
dischai^e  themselves  thereinto,  or  which,  throughout  those  vast  regions,  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  continent, 
with  all  the  harbours,  islands,  mines,  and  rights  of  fishery. 

The  company  was  further  empowered  to  confer  titles  of  distinction,  which, 
however,  required,  in  the  erection  of  marquisates,  earldoms,  baronies,  and 
counties,  the  confirmation  of  the  sovereign,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  superintendent-in-chief  of  the  navigation  and  commerce 
of  New  France.  The  exclusive  right  of  traffic  in  peltries,  and  all  other  com« 
merce,  for  fifteen  years,  witii  the  exception  of  the  right  to  fish  for  cod  and 
whales,  was  also  granted  to  the  company. 

Two  ships  of  war  were  presented  to  the  company  by  the  king,  the  value  of 
which  was  to  be  refunded,  if  the  company  failed  in  sending  at  least  1500  French 
inhabitants,  of  both  sexes,  to  New  France  during  the  first  ten  years. 

The  descendants  of  Frenchmen,  inhabiting  Canada,  and  savages  who  should 
be  converted  to  the  catholic  fiedth,  were  also  to  be  reputed  as  natural-bom 
Frenchmen,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges ;  and  all  artificers,  who  were  sent 
by  the  company  to  their  American  territories,  and  who  spent  six  years  there,  were 
permitted,  if  so  inclined,  to  return  to  their  native  country,  and  to  establish 
themselves  in  any  trading-town  in  France. 

Such  were  the  principal  immunities  and  provisions  of  this  celebrated  charter: 
it  was  signed  in  April,  16279  and  created  the  greatest  and  most  flattering  ex- 
pectations. The  administration  under  a  viceroy  being  omitted^  the  company 
continued  M.  Champlain  as  Governor  of  Canada ;  but  untoward  circumstances, 
particularly  the  capture  of  the  first  ships,  sent  from  France  with  stores,  by  Sir 
David  Kirke,  reduced  the  colony  to  great  distress.  He  even  appeared  with  hb 
squadron  before  Quebec ;  and  might  easily,  had  he  known  the  famished  con- 
dition of  the  garrison,  have  compelled  it  to  surrender.  The  prosperity  of 
Canada  was  not  only  retarded,  by  the  folly  or  corruption  of  the  company's 
directors  in  France,  but  even  the  powerful  mind  of  Champlain,  so  fertile  in 
expedients  on  occasions  of  difficulty,  was  subjected  to  the  most  vexatious  morti- 
fications by  orders  and  restrictions,  and  by  various  unfortunate  circumstances  in 
the  colony. 

The  hostilities  of  the  savages  were  not  the  least  of  the  evils  that  perplexed 
him;  and  the  Iroquois  soon  perceived  the  advantages  which  the  continued 
jealousies  and  quarrels,  between  the  catholics  and  Huguenots,  enabled  them 
to  obtain  over  men  whom  they  considered  unwarrantable  occupiers  of  their 
country. 

In  1629,  at  a  period  when  Champlain  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity, 
by  the  want  of  every  article  of  food,  clothing,  implements,  or  ammunition,  and 
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oposed  to  the  inoessant  attacks  of  the  Iroquois^  Sir  David  Kirke^  commanding 
m  English  squadron^  a[q)eared  again  before  Quebec.  The  deplorable  situation 
of  the  colony^  and  the  very  honourable  terms  of  capituktion  proposed  by  him^ 
iodooed  Champkin  to  surrender  the  fortress  of  Quebec,  with  all  Canada,  to  the 
crown  of  Singland.  Kirke's  generosity  to  the  colonists  induced  them  to  remain ; 
but  in  16B2,  three  years  afterwards,  Canada,  with  Acadia,  was  restored,  by  the 
treaty  of  St.  Germain's,  to  France. 

In  the  following  year,  Champlain,  who  was  very  properly  re-appointed  go- 
fcmor,  sailed  with  a  squadron,  carrying  all  necessary  supplies  to  Canada,  where 
be  found,  on  his  arrival,  most  of  his  former  colonists. 

The  affidra  of  New  France  now  assumed  a  more  prosperous  aspect;  and 
measures  were  adopted  for  maintaining  all  practicable  harmony  among  the  in- 
habitants^  and  preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  those  religious  disturbances  which 
previonaly  convulsed  the  colony.  The  company  was  taught  by  former  experi- 
ence that  their  indiscriminate  acceptation  of  all  who  presented  themselves  as 
adventorersy  ready  to  embark  for  New  France,  constituted  the  leading  cause  of 
cHsordeiiy  conduct  and  unsteady  habits  among  the  colonists. 

In  1635^  the  Marquis  de  Gamache,  who  had  some  years  before  joined  the 
society  of  Jesaits,  became  the  commander  of  their  order  in  Canada.  Their  ser- 
vices in  preserving  order  and  inculcating  morality  among  the  colonists,  their  ex- 
traordinary perseverance  in  making  discoveries  and  establishing  missions — the 
r^nkdons  of  their  great  college,  founded  in  1635,  by  Father  Reni  Rohault, 
and  ibe^efs  which  they  obtained,  form  such  important  subjects  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  North  America,  that  we  must  appropriate  a  separate  chapter  hereafter  to 
the  discoveries  and  establishments  of  the  Jesuits  in  Canada. 

The  death  of  Champlain,  which  happened  this  year,  was  a  grievous  misfor- 
time  to  Canada.  In  establishing  and  maintaining  the  colony,  he  surmounted 
difficuldea  that  few  men  would  have  courage  to  encounter,  and  under  which 
thousands  of  men,  with  minds  even  above  the  common  standard,  would  have 
succumbed.  The  splendour  of  his  views,  which  enabled  him  to  perceive,  and 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  which  led  him  to  conclude,  that  a  region  pos- 
sessmg  such  advantages  as  Canada  must,  in  the  probable  course  of  events,  be- 
come a  great  empire,  stimulated  and  supported  him  in  prosecuting,  with  un- 
daunted perseverance,  the  vast  undertaking  in  which  he  engaged.  During  the 
gieater  part  of  his  active  life,  the  sole  object  of  his  heart  was  to  become 
the  founder  of  a  colony,  which  he  felt  confident  would  eventually  attain  extra- 
ordinary power  and  grandeur.  His  anticipations  have,  since  that  period,  been 
realised  beyond  those  of  most  men  who  have  spent  their  lives,  like  him,  in  great 
undertakings. 

After  his  death,  however,  although  the  governor,  M,  de  Montmagny,  entered 
rato  the  views  of  his  predecessor,  yet,  wanting  the  experience,  the  scientific  and 
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professional  abilities,  and  probably  the  same  confidence  from  the  inhabitants^ 
the  improvement  of  the  colony  languished,  and  the  fur  trade  alone  seems  to 
have  been  followed  with  any  spirit. 

The  ardent  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  which  went  forth  during  that  age,  to  accom- 
plish the  conversion  of  the  Aborigines  of  America,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  religious  institutions  in  Canada;  and  although  these  establishments  did 
little  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  the  colony,  yet,  as  points  of  possession 
occupied  by  persons  whose  avocations  were  professedly  holy  and  useful,  they 
formed  the  foundation,  on  which  arose  the  superstructure  of  those  morals  and 
habits  that  still,  and  will  long,  characterise  the  Gallo-Canadians.  In  1636,  a 
little  after  the  college  of  the  Jesuits  was  commenced,  an  institution  for  instructing 
the  Indians  was  established  at  Sillery,  a  few  miles  above  Quebec ;  and  two  years 
after,  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  under  whose  patronage  the  H6tel  Dieu  was 
founded  by  a  Madame  de  Bouillon  in  1644,  sent  three  nuns  from  Dieppe  to 
superintend  its  services.  About  the  same  time,  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  a  young 
widow  of  rank,  engaged  several  sisters  of  the  Ursulines  at  Tours,  with  whom, 
with  a  vessel  hired  at  her  own  expense,  she  sailed  from  Dieppe  for  Quebec, 
where  she  arrived  after  a  tedious  passage,  and  founded  the  convent  of  St 
Ursula.  The  order  of  St  Sulpicius,  instituted  by  the  Abbe  Olivier,  sent  a 
mission  this  year  to  Canada,  and  a  situation  was  chosen  at  Montreal  for  a  semi- 
nary, which  was  consecrated  with  great  ceremony  and  solemnity  by  the  superior 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  whole  island  of  Montreal 
was  granted  by  the  king.  The  College  of  St.  Sulpicius  was  founded  in  1650  by 
the  Abbe  Quelus,  and  two  years  afterwards  Madame  de  Youville,  a  young  widow, 
founded  the  Gray  Sisters. 

The  Company  of  New  France,  who  fulfilled  none  of  the  stipulations  of  their 
charter,  and  who  also  found  means  to  prevent  the  complaints  of  the  inhabi- 
tants being  heard,  or  listened  to,  by  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  did  nothing  to- 
wards settling  or  cultivating  the  country ;  and  the  forts  which  they  erected  at 
Richelieu,  and  other  places,  were  merely  posts  of  defence,  or  storehouses  for 
carrying  on  the  fur  trade.  The  characters  of  those  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  company  were  stamped  with  infamy,  and  they  were  described  as  generally 
licentious ;  from  among  those  men  arose  the  race  of  vagabonds,  known  since 
that  period  by  the  name  of  Coureurs  du  Bois.  Under  such  management  Canada 
languished  for  several  years ;  while  the  Iroquois,  with  more  experience  in  war, 
continued  to  harass  the  colony  with  unabated  ferocity. 

The  settlement  at  Montreal,  which  was  very  much  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  Iroquois,  suffered  severely,  and  its  extinction  was  only  prevented  by  the  ar- 
rival of  M.  d*Aillebout,  in  1647,  from  France,  with  a  reinforcement  of  100  men. 
Marguerite  Bourgeois,  who  accompanied  him,  founded  at  the  same  time  the 
institution  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Congregation,  or  Saurs  Noiresy  at  Montreal. 
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In  1658,  the  Marquis  d^Argenson  arrived  in  Canada  with  the  commission  of 
governor- general ;  and  in  the  following  summer,  Laval,  Abbe  de  Montigny,  and 
titular  Bishop  of  Petrie,  landed  at  ttuebec  with  a  brief  from  the  pope,  constitut- 
ing him  apostolic  vicar.  Curacies  were  at  the  same  time  established  in  Canada. 
The  condition  of  the  colony  at  this  period  appears,  however,  to  have  been  truly 
wretdied.  Its  defence  and  support  were  completely  neglected  by  the  Company 
of  New  France ;  the  associates  of  which,  reduced  to  forty  in  number,  at  last  gave 
up  even  the  fur  trade,  for  the  seignorial  acknowledgment  of  1000  beaver  skins. 
The  Iroquois,  who  had  spread  terrible  destruction  among  their  old  enemies,  the 
Hurons  and  Algonquins,  seemed  also  determined  at  this  time  to  exterminate  the 
French ;  and  several  hundred  of  their  warriors  kept  Quebec  in  a  state  little  short 
of  actual  siege,  while  another  band  massacred  a  great  number  of  the  settlers  at 
Montreal. 

The  governor,  who  complained  of  ill^health,  requested  his  recall,  and,  in  1661, 
he  was  relieved  by  the  Baron  d'Avangour,  an  officer  of  great  integrity  and  resolu- 
tion, bat  considered  too  inflexible  for  the  situation  he  held.  His  decisive  mea- 
sures appear,  however,  to  have  saved  Canada ;  the  defenceless  state  of  which,  and 
the  natural  beauty  and  importance  of  the  country,  he  stated  in  such  forcible  lan- 
guage to  the  king,  who  was  previously  ignorant  of  its  value  or  condition,  that  he 
immediately  ordered  400  troops,  with  necessary  supplies,  to  Canada,  accompanied 
by  a  special  commission.  Their  arrival  gave  life  and  confidence  to  the  colonists, 
who  were  then,  for  the  first  time,  enabled  to  cultivate  the  soil  with  any  security. 

A  tremendous  earthquake,  which  appears  to  have  agitated  the  whole  of  Canada 
and  a  vast  extent  of  the  adjacent  countries,  in  the  year  1663,  is  described  by  the 
French  writers  of  that  time,  as  accompanied  by  the  most  violent  phenomena, 
rendered  more  than  usually  terrific  by  the  continuation  of  the  shocks,  at  intervals, 
for  nearly  six  months.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  February,  a  loud  rumbling 
noise,  seemingly  occasioned  by  atmospheric  detonation,  was  heard  throughout 
the  whole  of  those  regions.  The  terrified  inhabitants,  having  never  heard  of  an 
earthquake  in  the  country,  at  first  conceived  their  houses  on  fire,  and  immediately 
flew  out  of  doors ;  and  their  astonishment  was  then  increased  by  the  violent  agi- 
tation of  the  earth,  and  every  thing  on  its  surface.  The  walls  shook,  the  bells  of 
the  churches  rang,  and  the  doors  flew  open  and  closed  again  of  themselves.  The 
forest  trees  were  seen  all  in  violent  motion,  some  thrown  up  from  the  roots, 
others  with  their  tops  bending  nearly  to  the  ground,  first  to  one  side,  then  to 
the  other,  or  laid  prostrate  on  the  surface,  from  which  again  they  were  flung  up 
in  the  air. 

The  ice,  which  covered  the  lakes  and  rivers,  in  many  places  some  feet  thick, 
was  broken  open,  and  frequently  thrown,  with  rocks  and  mud  from  the  bottom,  a 
great  distance  upwards.  Clouds  of  dust  obscured  the  sky.  The  waters  were 
impregnated  with  sulphur,  exhibiting  yellow  or  reddish  colours.    From  Tadousac 
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to  Quebec,  about  130  miles,  the  St.  Lawrence  appeared  white  and  thickly  im- 
pregnated with  sulphureous  matter. 

The  convulsion  of  elements  produced  the  most  awful  and  incessant  sounds, 
roaring  at  one  time  like  the  sea,  then  reverberating  like  the  rolling  of  thunder ; 
and  again  as  if  mountains  were  bursting,  and  the  rocks  which  composed  them 
cracking  and  rolling  over  each  other.  The  darkness  was  rendered  still  more 
awful  by  the  frequent  flashes  of  lightnings  or  by  the  lamentations  of  women,  the 
cries  of  children,  and  the  howling  of  dogs  and  other  animals. 

Walrusses  and  porpoises  were  said  to  have  been  seen  as  far  up  the  St  Law- 
rence as  Three  Rivers,  where  they  never  appeared  before ;  equally  terrified  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land^  and  the  former  howling  in  the  piteous  manner  so 
peculiar  to  them. 

The  first  shock  continued  without  intermission  for  about  half  an  hour.  It 
was  followed,  about  eight  o'clock^  by  a  second  equaUy  violent.  Thirty  shocks 
were  numbered  during  the  night,  and  the  whole  cotmtry  continued  to  be  violently 
agitated,  at  intervals,  tmtil  the  end  of  July.  Such  is  the  description  written  by 
the  Jesuits. 

From  all  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us^  it  appears  wonderful  that  no  human 
lives  were  lost  during  this  extraordinary  convukion ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
change  was  caused  in  the  configuration  of  the  countries  said  to  be  so  long  and 
violently  disturbed  by  the  power  of  its  action.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Saghunny,  the  islands,  Quebec,  Lakes  St  Peter  and  Champlain, 
Montreal  and  the  rapids  of  St  Louis,  or  La  Chine,  are  apparently  at  this  day 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  when  discovered  by  Carrier  and  Champlain. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

COMPANY  OF  NEW  FRANCE  SURRENDER  THEIR  CHARTER. 

The  Company  of  New  France,  who  had  from  the  first  mismanaged  the 
affJEors  of  Canada,  and  who  even  lost  the  vast  profits  which  might  have  been 
realised  from  its  trade,  by  n^lecring,  frx)m  ill-timed  avarice,  to  provide  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  colony,  at  length  surrendered  their  charter  to  the  king.  Its 
powers  and  immunities  were  transferred,  in  1664,  to  the  Company  of  the  West 
Indies :  from  one  ill-directed  incapable  association  to  another. 

The  administration  of  the  colony,  without  an  efiective  government,  or  courts 
of  justice,  was  wretchedly  managed  after  the  death  of  Champlain.  The  governor, 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  bishop,  appear  to  have  been  equally  anxious  to  supplant 
each  other  in  power.    The  Baron  d'Avangour,  just  in  his  views,  but  at  the  same 
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time  inflexible  in  his  decisions,  was  recalled  at  his  own  request,  and  M,  de 
Mesey,  who  was  recommended  by  the  bishop,  succeeded  him  as  the  first  go- 
vernor under  the  Company  of  the  West  Indies.  This  oflScer  quarrelled  soon 
after  with  the  bishop,  who,  with  many  good  qualities,  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  arbitrary  ecclesiastic.  A  council,  composed  of  the  governor-general,  in- 
tendant-general,  the  bishop,  and  some  others,  removeable  at  the  will  of  the  go- 
vernor, was  established  about  this  time,  in  which,  as  a  court  of  justice,  presided 
the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  as  Grand  Seneschal  of  New  France,  to  decide 
matters  of  dispute. 

The  complaints  of  the  bbhop  and  others  against  M.  de  Mesey,  the  go- 
vernor, induced  M.  Colbert  to  recall  him  ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Tracy,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  before  Viceroy  of  America,  arrived  in  Canada  from  the 
West  Indies,  in  Jtme,  1665,  with  some  companies  of  the  regiment  of  Carignan, 
the  remainder  of  which,  with  their  colonel,  M.  de  Sallierres,  arrived  soon  after 
from  France.  Three  forts  were  then  erected  on  the  river  Richelieu,  by  which 
the  Iroquois  descended  on  their  expeditions  against  the  French.  The  first  was 
built  where  the  old  one  stood  (now  William  Henry),  and  M.  de  Sorel,  who  was 
left  there  as  commandant,  superintended  its  structure,  and  transmitted  his  name 
not  only  to  the  fort  but  to  the  river.  The  second  was  erected  by  M.  de 
Chambly,  at  a  place  stiU  bearing  his  name  ;  and  a  third  further  up  by  M.  de 
Sallierres,  which  he  named  St.  Th^r^se.  These  garrisons  kept  the  Iroquois  for 
some  time  in  awe,  but  they  soon  recommenced  their  depredations,  with  greater 
fdry  than  ever,  by  other  routes,  and  it  required  all  the  vigilance  of  M.  de  Tracy 
to  preserve  the  settlements  from  destruction. 

Before  this  officer  returned  to  France,  he  placed  the  country  in  a  state  of 
defence,  which  enabled  it  for  some  time  to  enjoy  peace ;  and  having  established 
the  Company  of  the  West  Indies  in  all  the  rights  possessed  by  the  Company 
of  New  France,  he  left  M.  de  Courcelles  governor-general,  with  several  offi- 
cers of  great  abilities  under  his  command.  ^ 

From  this  period  (1668)  we  find  the  affairs  of  Canada  so  far  prosperous, 
that  little  apprehension  was  entertained  as  to  the  colony  being  established  on  a 
permanent  foundation ;  although  the  ferocity  of  the  natives  left  no  grounds  for 
expecting  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  any  definite  period.  Several  of  the  officers, 
who  received  grants  of  land  about  this  time,  with  the  rights  of  seigneurs,  settled 
with  their  families  in  Canada ;  and  many  of  the  private  soldiers  whom  they  com- 
manded were  also  distributed  among  the  other  colonists,  who  were  all  equally 
ready  to  take  up  arms,  whenever  the  incursions  of  the  savages  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  defend  the  country.  The  French  government,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
300  young  women  of  loose  character  to  Canada,  who,  in  less  than  fifteen  days 
after  their  arrival,  were  all  disposed  of  in  marriage  among  the  inhabitants,  on 
which  occasion  considerable  presents  were  made  to  the  latter,  as  part  of  the  con- 
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dition  of  making  chaste  wives  of  females  who  had  been  reared  in,  and  trans^^ 
ported  from,  the  pollution  of  Paris.  They  certainly  did  not  improve  the  morals 
of  Canada :  yet  the  care  which  was  afterwards  bestowed  by  the  religious  orders, 
in  bringing  up  the  succeeding  generations,  has  long  effaced  all  traces  of  any 
unchaste  origin.  To  all  parents  who  had  ten  children,  lawfully  begotten, 
pensions  were  also  given. 

In  1670,  the  church  of  Quebec  was  constituted  a  bishopric.  The  mission  of 
Lorette,  near  Quebec,  was  established  about  the  same  time ;  some  important 
measures  were  also  adopted  for  the  better  government  of  the  country,  and  for 
maintaining  peace  with  the  savages  ;  and  while  the  trade  and  agriculture  of  the 
colony  were  prospering  during  this  interval  of  peace,  the  clerical  orders  became 
more  enthusiastic  than  ever  in  their  efforts  to  make  proselytes  of  the  Indians. 

The  fur  trade,  however,  was  in  a  great  measure  intercepted  by  a  fatal  cala- 
mity, previously  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  world.  The  small« 
pox,  more  terrible  to  the  savages  than  all  the  fire-arms  of  Europe,  made  its 
appearance  this  year  among  the  tribes  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  ra- 
vages carried  off  more  than  half  their  number.  This  contagion,  and  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  have,  probably,  since  that  time,  destroyed  a  greater  portion  of 
the  Aborigines  of  North  America  than  war  and  all  the  diseases  to  which  they 
were  previously  subjected. 

Fort  Frontenac  was  built  in  1672,  where  Elingston  now  stands,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  awing  the  Indians,  by  Louis  de  Baude,  Count  de  Frontenac,  for  whom, 
however,  the  right  of  ground  was  obtained  with  great  adroitness  by  his  predeces- 
sor, M.  de  Courcelles :  a  man  of  great  personal  worth  and  practical  abilities,  but 
neither  gifted  with  the  splendid  talents,  nor  blemished  with  the  unyielding  obsti- 
nacy, of  his  successor. 

M.  de  Frontenac  was  by  birth  of  distinguished  family,  and  a  lieutenant- 
general  of  high  reputation  in  the  royal  army.  His  brilliant  talents  were  some- 
times obscured  by  prejudices ;  but  his  plans  for  the  aggrandisement  of  Canada 
were  splendid  and  just ;  and  if  his  great  views  had  not  been  thwarted  by  the 
jealousy  of  his  enemies,  his  measures  would  certainly  have  soon  placed  Canada  in 
a  condition  that  would  have  prevented  the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  and  en- 
sured its  rapid  settlement  and  cultivation.  He  possessed,  however,  a  spirit  which 
could  not  bear  contradiction  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans,  either  from  the  eccle- 
siastical orders,  or  from  officers  of  whatever  distinction  in  the  colony.  He  was  op- 
posed in  his  measures,  first  by  the  clergy,  and  soon  after  by  the  intendant- 
general.  Violent  dissensions  arose  between  them ;  and  M.  de  Frontenac  was  not 
a  man  inclined  to  execute  his  plans  with  indecision,  or  by  withdrawing  the  orders 
he  had  previously  given.  The  intendant-general,  M.  de  Chezneau,  having  ne- 
glected some  orders,  was  imprisoned  ;  the  procureur-general  was  exiled ;  the  go^ 
vemor  of  Montreal  was  put  under  arrest;  and  the  Abbe  de  Salignac  F^61on,  at 
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that  time  in  Canada  superintending  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpicius  at  Montreal^ 
was  imprisoned  under  pretence  of  having  preached  against  M.  de  Frontenac,  and 
haying  defended  the  governor  of  Montreal.  The  principal  point  of  disagreement, 
between  M.  de  Frontenac  and  the  bishop,  arose  from  a  circumstance  of  verj'  great 
importance,  respecting  which  the  former  bishop  had  quarrelled  with  the  Baron 
d'Avangour.  This  was  the  traflBc  in  brandy,  in  exchange  for  furs  with  the 
savages.  This  spirit  was  the  most  fatal  article  that  Europeans  ever  introduced 
among  the  Aborigines  of  America.  It  produced  evils  among  the  Indians  of  the 
most  deplorable  description.  It  superinduced,  on  their  natural  habits  and  dispo- 
sition, the  most  degrading  of  European  vices,  which  enervated  their  constitutions 
and  destroyed  all  that  dignified  their  original  character.  The  bishop  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  obtuningan  ordinance  of  the  king,  enjoining  M.  de  Frontenac  to  pro- 
lubit  the  sale  of  spirits  to  the  Indians,  under  the  most  severe  penalties.  This 
was  considered  as  a  victory  obtained  by  the  ecclesiastics  over  M.  de  Frontenac, 
who,  however,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  to  his  government,  had  powerful 
friends  at  court,  and  retained  his  office  as  governor-general  until  1682,  when  he 
and  M.  de  Chezneau  were  recalled  together. 

During  the  administration  of  M.  de  Frontenac  and  his  predecessor,  M.  de  Cour'> 
celles,  the  French  explored  the  greater  part  of  Canada ;  and  the  savages  were 
taught  to  regard  the  colonists  with  some  degree  of  awe.  M.  Perrot,  an  indefatigable 
traveller,  visited  all  the  nations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes ;  who  shortly 
afterwards  sent  deputies  to  meet  the  sub-delegate,  of  the  intendant  of  New  France, 
at  the  falls  of  St.  Mary ;  where  they  finally  agreed  that  he  should  possess  and 
occupy  that  post  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign ;  and  a  cross  was  there  erected,  on 
which  were  placed  the  arms  of  France. 

A  tribe  of  the  Hurons,  who  were  converted  and  guided  by  Father  Marquette, 
were  soon  after  established  at  Makilimakinak ;  and  the  Iroquois,  who  were  con- 
verted, and  who  separated  from  the  rest  of  their  nation,  were  settled  about  the 
same  time  on  the  south-side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  falls  of  St.  Louis,  near 
Montreal. 


CHAPTER    XVIL 


THE  JESUITS  OF  CANADA. — DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  Jesuits,  who  were  at  first  only  missionaries,  accompanyingthe  early  ad- 
ventures, became  afterwards,  by  royal  patent,  holders  of  lands  in  Canada,  and 
other  parts  of  New  France.  Their  estates  were  acquired  by  grants  from  the  king, 
or  by  gifts  from  individuals,  and  by  purchase.     The  Jesuits  afforded  almost  the 
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only  means  of  instraction  which  the  country  formerly  possessed.  To  the  con* 
version  of  the  savages,  and  to  the  education  of  youth,  did  these  extraordinary  men 
direct  their  labours  with  the  most  arduous  zeal ;  and  the  course  of  instruction 
they  taught  was  eminently  practical.  They  did  not  attend  funerals  or  visit  the 
sick;  these  duties  they  left  to  the  priests.  But  in  their  grand  attempts  to  correct 
and  civilise  the  Aborigines,  they  fearlessly  endured  the  most  extreme  privations, 
and  encountered  the  most  formidable  difficulties.  Their  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of 
discoveries  and  to  make  converts,  led  them  undauntedly  into  the  wildest  regions, 
and  along  and  beyond  the  Great  Lakes.  The  priests  were  formerly  the  second  in 
importance  to  the  Jesuits.  They  never  went  beyond  teaching  their  flocks  the 
ceremonials  and  service  of  the  church.  Their  influence  and  example,  which  were 
unfavourable  to  mental  acquirements,  were,  however,  beneficial  in  respect  to 
morals.  The  Recollets,  who  made  vows  of  eternal  poverty,  were  the  lowest 
religious  order. 

The  first  property  in  land,  possessed  by  the  Jesuits  in  Canada,  was  the 
seigniory  of  Notre  Dames  des  Anges,  near  Beauport  and  Quebec,  and  granted  by 
deed,  1626,  by  the  Duke  de  Ventadour.  The  edict  of  the  King  of  France  having 
revoked  all  deeds  previous  to  the  charter  of  the  Company  of  New  France,  this 
seigniory  was  by  the  company  granted  anew  to  the  Jesuits ;  and,  op  the  com- 
pany surrendering  their  charter  to  the  crown,  a  fresh  deed  was  granted,  in  1652, 
of  the  seigniory  en  Franc  aku,  with  the  usual  feudal  rights. 

It  continued  to  be  the  property  of  the  order  until  1800,  when,  with  the  other 
property  of  the  Jesuits,  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British  crown,  on  the 
death  of  Jean  Joseph  Casot,  the  last  of  the  order  in  Canada.  It  contained  28,000 
square  arpents. 

The  fief  of  Pachigny,  at  Three  Rivers,  containing  only  585  arpents,  was 
granted  to  them  in  Franc  A  Imoigne^  by  deed,  in  1736,  from  the  company  of 
New  France,  and  secured  by  subsequent  deeds. 

They  next  acquired,  in  1639,  by  deed  from  James  de  la  Fert6,  abbot  of  Ste. 
Mary  Madeline,  of  Chateaudun,  and  canon  of  the  King^s  Chapel  at  P&ris^  the 
valuable  and  fertile  seigniory  of  Batiscan,  above  Three  Rivers,  containing  about 
282,000  arpents. 

The  seigniory  of  La  Priair^  de  la  Madeline,  opposite  Montreal,  was  granted, 
by  deedy  to  the  Jesuits  in  1647«  by  M.  de  Lauzon. 

The  Cap  de  la  Madeline  seigniory ^  on  the  river  St.  Maurice,  was  granted  in 
1650,  by  the  abbot  La  Ferte,  as  an  irrevocable  gift,  in  like  manner  as  he  granted 
Batiscan.  It  contained  280,000  arpents  of  land.  Isle  St.  Christopher,  as  the 
mouth  of  the  seigniory,  belonged  to  the  same  estate,  by  grant  of  the  governor,  in 
1657.     It  contained  60  arpents  of  poor  land. 

The  seigniory  of  St  Gabriel  was  acquired  in  1677^  by  deed  from  the  seigneur^ 
Robert  Gifiard,  and  Mary  Renouard,  his  wife.    It  is  near  Quebec,  and  con- 
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taioed  about   180|000  arpents  of  land,    of  various  degrees  of   fertility   and 
barrenness. 

The  beautiful  seigniory  of  Sillery,  near  Quebec,  was  first  granted  by  the 
company  of  New  France,  in  1651,  to  the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards  en  Franc  aleu, 
by  M.  De  Callieres,  in  1699.     It  contained  nearly  900  arpents. 

The  seigniory  of  Belair,  or  Montague  BonAomme,  containing  14,000  arpents, 
was  acquired^  by  purchase,  from  the  heirs  of  the  original  seigneur,  William 
Bonhomme. 

The  fief  of  Si.  Nicholas  de  Lauzon  contained  about  1200  arpents  of  excellent 
land.  Several  lesser  grants,  in  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  of  valuable 
property,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Jesuits;  and  the  whole  contained  an  area  of 
not  less  than  77B9OOO  arpents.  The  motives  for  which  these  estates  were  granted, 
are  stated  in  the  difierent  grants  to  be  the  love  of  God ;  the  great  expenses  which 
the  order  sustained  in  supporting  missions ;  the  extraordinary  fatigues  and  ha- 
zards to  which  the  Jesuits  exposed  themselves  among  the  savages ;  the  instruction 
of  the  Indians;  pious  foundations,  and  the  general  puriioses  of  '*  civil  and  reU- 
j^Mi'' education  in  New  France. 

The  strong  quadrangular  building  at  Quebec,  now  used  as  barracks,  was 
formerly  the  college  of  the  Jesuits.  When  occupied  by  them,  it  was  the  most 
specious  building  in  America.*"  It  is  three  stories  high ;  along  each  of  these  there 
was  a  long  gallery,  on  each  side  of  which  wei^e  the  private  cells  of  the  fathers.  It 
contained  a  large  public  hall,  in  which  seats  were  placed  along  the  walls ;  and  be- 
fore the  seats  were  the  dining  tables.  They  never  allowed  women  to  reside  among 
them.  They  were  either  fathers  or  brothers ;  the  latter  were  novices  preparing  for 
admission  to  the  order.  When  the  fathers  dined,  the  brothers  carried  the  dishes 
from  the  outer  halls  to  the  tables,  for  common  servants  were  never  admitted  into 
the  dining  hall;  nor  were  the  brothers  ever  permitted  to  dine  with  the  fathers. 
At  dinner,  the  fathers  all  sat  down  with  their  backs  to  the  walls ;  and,  in  a  pulpit 
opposite,  one  of  them  read  aloud  firom  some  book  during  the  repast;  when 
strangers  were  invited,  this  observance  was  omitted,  and  animated  conversation 
on  general  subjects,  but  seldom  on  religious  matters,  prevailed  at  the  table. 

In  this  building  there  were  also  several  public  halls  and  rooms,  a  laboratory, 
refectory,  &c*,  and  an  extensive  orchard  and  kitchen  garden  were  attached.  The 
British  government  converted  this  magnificent  edifice  into  barracks,  for  which 
purpose  it  has  long  been  used.  It  was  from  this  palace  that  the  various  directions 
conceived  by  the  Jesuit  missions  issued.  It  was  by  these  men  that  measures 
were  conceived  for  establishing  a  power  on  the  banks  and  tributaries  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  fully  as  great  as  that  which  was  established  in  Paraguay. 

They  planned  settlements,  and  established  missions,  on  the  most  secure  and 

*  Founded  in  1635,  by  P^re  Reni  Kohault.     It  will,  it  is  said,  lodge  2000  troops. 
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fertile  grounds  of  the  Saghunny  river, — ^at  the  Riviere  des  Trois, — at  the  com- 
manding passes  of  the  countries  between  the  Ottowa,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the 
Mississippi  ;  and  a  leading  principle  of  their  policy  was  to  secure  an  authority, 
parentally  despotic,  over  the  whole  aboriginal  mind  of  the  people,  who  inhabited 
the  vast  regions  west,  and  north,  of  the  Alleghanny  mountains. 

In  1672,  M.  Talon,  who,  during  the  period  he  held  the  office  of  intendant- 
general,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Chezneau,  had  extended  the  autho- 
rity of  France  into  the  most  distant  parts  of  Canada,  concluded,  from  the  reports  of 
the  Indians  to  the  Jesuits,  that  there  flowed  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  a  magnificent 
river,  which  some  of  the  native  tribes  called  Mississippi,  and  others  Mesha-shepi; 
and  the  course  of  which  flowed  towards  the  south.  He  therefore  determined  not 
to  leave  America  until  he  should  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  important  information. 
For  this  purpose  he  employed  Father  Marquette,  who  had  previously  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  Canada,  and  who  was,  besides,  peculiarly  qualified  to  gain 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  savages.  M.  Jolliet,  a  merchant  of  Quebec,  and 
a  man  of  well-known  abilities  and  experience,  was  associated  with  Father  Mar- 
quette, in  order  to  examine  more  fully  the  commercial  resources  of  the  countries 
they  should  discover.  They  proceeded  to  Lake  Michigan,  ascended  the  Fox 
River,  which  falls  into  an  arm  of  that  lake  called  Green  Bay,  up  to  near  its 
source ;  from  whence  they  crossed  the  country  by  a  short  portage  said  not  to  be 
a  league  over  to  the  River  Esconsin,  or  Winconsin,  which  they  descended,  until 
it  unites  with  the  Mississippi,  in  about  latitude  42  deg.  50  min.  The  magnitude 
and  depth  of  the  Mississippi,  even  at  this  point,  so  many  thousand  miles 
from  its  mouth,  exceeded  the  most  exaggerated  accounts  they  had  received 
from  the  Indians.  They  floated  down  its  stream,  which  was  deep,  smooth, 
and  seldom  rapid,  in  a  bark  canoe,  until  they  arrived  at  some  villages  of  the  Il- 
linois, a  few  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri.  The 
Illinois,  who  had  heard  of,  but  never  before  seen,  the  French,  seemed  anxious  to 
form  an  alliance  with  them  ;  and  they  treated  Marquette  and  Jolliet  with  great 
hospitality. 

Leaving  the  Illinois,  they  descended  the  river  to  Arkansas,  in  about  33  deg. 
N.,  when  the  exhausted  state  of  their  stock,  and  being  convinced  that  the  river 
disembogued  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  induced  them  to  return.  They  ascended 
the  Mississippi,  to  where  it  receives  the  Illinois,  up  which  they  proceeded,  and 
then  crossed  the  country  to  Michigan,  where  they  separated  ;  Marquette  remain- 
ing among  the  Miamis,  while  Jolliet  proceeded  to  Quebec. 

Although  the  Mississippi  was  thus  discovered,  by  a  route  through  Canada, 
yet  the  advantages  which  it  held  out  were  neglected  for  some  years*  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  Father  Marquette,  and  the  return  of  M.  de  Talon  to 
France. 

In  1678,  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  accompanied  by  the  Chevalier  de  Tonti, 
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anived  from  France :  he  had  previously  spent  some  years  in  Canada,  where  he 
maintained  a  favourable  understanding  with  M.  de  Frontenac.  The  king  having 
granted  him  the  seigniory  of  Cataraqui,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  built  the  fort 
with  stone.  He  then  constructed  a  vessel,  and  sailed  to  Niagara,  accompanied 
by  Tonti  and  Father  Hennepin,  a  Flemish  Recollet.  Here  they  remained 
during  the  winter,  attending  to  the  fur  trade ;  and  in  the  following  summer  they 
built  a  vessel  for  navigating  Lake  Erie.  They  sailed  up  that  lake,  and  proceeded 
afterwards,  by  different  routes,  to  Mikilimakinak. 

Hennepin  then  proceeded  to  the  Illinois,  and  La  Salle  returned  to  Cata- 
raqui.  Hennepin  was  afterwards  despatched  to  the  Mississippi,  which  he 
ascended  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Three  years  were  spent  by  La  Salle, 
Tonti,  and  Father  Hennepin,  in  exploring  those  vast  and  wild  regions,  and 
endeavouring  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  savages,  and  the  gains  also  of  the 
fur  trade.  Their  sufferings,  on  many  occasions,  were  exceedingly  severe ;  and 
the  difficult  situations,  in  which  they  found  themselves  among  the  Indian  tribes, 
required  extraordinary  address,  resolution,  and  endurance. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  1682,  La  Salle,  having  reached  the  Mississippi, 
determined  on  sailing  down  to  the  ocean.  On  the  4th  of  March,  he  reached 
Arkansas,  of  which  he  took  formal  possession ;  and  on  the  9th  of  April  he 
arrived  at  the  sea,  by  one  of  the  channels  which  leads  the  Mississippi  through 
its  delta  to  the  ocean.  He  returned  by  the  same  route  to  Canada ;  but  suffering 
severely  from  fatigue  and  sickness,  he  first  sent  De  Tonti  before  him  with  the 
news  of  his  discovery.  He  afterwards  returned  for  France,  where  he  was  favour- 
ably received  ;  and  having  been  enabled  to  sail  with  some  ships  for  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  he  landed  to  the  west  of  the  place  he  intended;  and  soon  after,  this 
remarkable  and  bold  man  perished,  in  the  manner  which  will  be  found  hereafter 
stated  in  our  account  of  the  French  settlements  and  projects  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  vast  regions  discovered  by  these  adventurous  men  have  opened  an 
arena  for  the  boldest  schemes,  and  their  progress  will  require,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER    XVin. 


JEALOUSIES  OF  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  FUR  TRADE,  &C. 

The  peace  of  Canada  still  continued  to  be  disturbed  by  various  causes, 
which  readily  excited  the  ferocious  spirit  of  the  Iroquois,  and  which  involved 
the  Hurons,  Algonquins,  and  Abenaquis,  in  the  wars  occasioned  by  their  sus- 
picions, or  by  the  jealousies  of  the  French  and  English  colonists. 
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The  French  had  long  supplied  the  Indians,  in  exchange  for  furs,  with 
various  articles  of  European  manufacture,  particularly  coarse  red  cloth,  which 
the  English  colonists  were  enabled  to  sell  at  a  much  cheaper  rate ;  and  there 
were,  besides,  no  restrictions  on  the  trade,  nor  any  duty  on  the  furs  at  New 
York.  The  English,  also,  in  order  chiefly  to  engross  as  great  a  share  as  possible 
of  the  peltry  trade,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Iroquois  ;  and,  as  the  scruples  of 
honour  were  not  regarded  with  much  delicacy  by  those  employed  either  by  the 
French  or  English  at  their  trading  posts,  whenever  their  profits  were  at  hazard, 
fresh  difficulties  were  created  among  the  Indian  nations,  which  were  always 
followed  by  renewed  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois  against  the  French. 

Soon  after  the  appointment  of  M.  de  la  Barre,  as  successor  to  M.  de  Fron- 
tenac,  the  Iroquois  assumed  such  a  tone  of  defiance,  and  made  such  formidable 
preparations,  as  to  cause  the  greatest  apprehension  of  a  general  war  among  the 
Indians;  and  the  condition  of  Canada  at  this  time  (1683)  was  far  from  that 
state  of  prosperity,  which  it  ought  to  have  attained,  and  which  was  prevented 
solely  by  the  mismanagement  of  an  exclusive  company,  who  cared  little  for  the 
country,  so  long  as  they  monopolised  the  fur  trade* 

The  whole  population  consisted  only  of  9000  inhabitants ;  and  M.  de  la 
Barre,  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  colonists,  anticipated  the  preparations 
of  the  Iroquois,  by  making  an  expedition  to  their  country,  with  about  1000 
troops,  which  ended,  after  his  experiencing  great  hardship,  in  an  unsatiaiactory 
negotiation ;  which,  however,  in  the  meantime,  gave  assurance  of  peace. 

The  Marquis  De  Nonville  arrived  in  Canada  soon  after,  with  a  strong  rein- 
forcement, as  govemor-generaL  He  immediately  proceeded  to  Cataraqui,  with 
about  2000  troops,  where  he  asserted  that  the  Iroquois  had  assumed  a  spirit 
of  defiance ;  that  all  attempts  to  reconcile,  or  assimilate  them  to  the  French, 
were  altogether  ftnitless ;  and  that  this  tribe  alone  prevented  the  conversion  of 
the  others. 

The  latter  reason — ^paramount,  or  rather,  in  that  age,  pretended  to  be  so,  to  all 
others — ^was  considered  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  any  measure  agwist  the 
Iroquois,  whose  extinction,  as  a  nation,  seemed  determined  upon  by  the  go- 
vernor ;  and  directions  were  also  received,  some  time  before,  to  send  to  France 
all  able-bodied  men  of  that  tribe,  who  were  made  prisoners,  as  slaves  for  the 
galleys. 

This  order,  indefensible  under  the  most  aggravating  circumstances,  was  exe- 
cuted with  the  utmost  baseness  and  treachery  by  M.  De  Nonville,  who  even  em- 
ployed two  missionaries  to  effect  his  purpose.  These  men,  particularly  the  priest 
de  Lamberville,  had  gained  such  influence  over  several  of  the  principal  Iroquois 
chiefs,  as  to  induce  them,  under  various  pretences,  to  meet  M.  De  Nonville  at  Fort 
Frontenac,  where  he  immediately  loaded  them  with  irons,  and  sent  ihem  to 
France,  Where  tbey  were  condemned  to  the  galleys. 
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This  act  of  infamous  perfidy  stamped  eternal  dishonour  on  the  French  name 
among  the  Iroquois ;  yet  did  this  people,  whom  we  call  barbarians,  allow  Lam- 
benrille  to  depart  in  peace ;  and  it  was  this  same  priest  who  afterwards  induced 
them  to  attend  to  pacific  overtures. 

The  other  missionary  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Agniers,  who  condemned  him 
to  the  flames;  from  which,  he  is  said  to  have  been  saved  by  a  woman  who  adopted 
him. 

Although  M.  De  Nonville  received  instructions  from  France,  that  a  treaty  was 
signed  at  London  by  the  governments  of  France  and  England,  stipulating  that, 
whatever  difference  should  arise  between  them  in  Europe,  their  subjects  in 
America  should  remain  in  perfect  neutrality ;  and,  although  the  Governor  of  New 
Tofk  remonstrated  against  his  building  a  fort  at  Niagara,  and  urged  that  the 
Iroquois  were  the  subjects  of  England,  yet  he  persisted  in  his  imprudent  purpose 
of  bmlding  a  fort  there,  at  a  time  when  the  seizure  of  the  Iroquois  chiefs,  which 
had  renewed  the  passion  of  revenge  with  unexampled  fury  among  their  warriors, 
formed  the  greatest  obstacle  to  peace  that  had  occurred  since  the  French  first 
settled  in  Canada. 

The  war  had  only  partially  commenced,  when  Fort  Frontenac  was  attacked 
by  the  Iroquois,  who  also  burnt  all  the  corn-stacks  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
500  of  their  canoes,  which  were  on  Lake  Ontario,  captured  a  French  bark  laden 
with  fvovisions  and  stores.  The  Abenaquis,  allies  of  the  French,  attacked  at 
the  same  time  the  Iroquois  of  Sorrel,  and  committed  depredations  on  the  EngUsh 
settlements:  plundering  the  property,  and  scalping  several  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Iroquois  acted  with  great  policy ;  and  while  they  made 
OYertores  for  negotiation,  they  were  accompanied  by  preparations  not  to  be 
disregarded. 

Deputies,  attended  by  500  warriors,  were  sent  to  treat  with  M.  De  Nonville  ; 
and  the  lofty  tone  assumed  by  their  orator,  in  stating  the  condition  of  his  nations, 
and  it  being  known  that  there  were  1200  warriors  within  a  short  distance  of 
Montreal,  who  could  immediately  fall  upon  the  settlements,  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ings and  corn-fields,  and  murder  the  inhabitants,  induced  the  governor  to  accept 
the  conditions  of  peace  which  they  proposed,  and  to  send  without  any  delay  for 
their  chiefs,  who  were  then  chained  to  the  galleys  of  France. 

The  ratification  of  this  treaty  was,  however,  prevented  by  the  political  ma- 
nagement of  a  young  Huron  chief,  worthy  of  the  most  refined  disciple  of  Macchia- 
velli ;  and  conducted  with  sufficient  address  and  skill  to  rank  this  savage  in  the 
annals  of  political  intrigue,  with  the  Borgias  of  Europe  ;  while  his  callous  dis- 
regard to  scruples,  in  seizing  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  his  ends,  affords 
an  example  of  dark  resolute  perseverance,  not  surpassed  in  the  registers  of  diabo- 
lical policy. 

Kondiaronk,  or  Le   Rat,  called  also  Adario,  by  La  Hontan,  and  by  the 
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English  at  New  York,  although  not  forty  years  of  age,  rose  by  the  power 
of  his  eloquence,  bravery,  skill  in  hunting,  and  success  in  the  enterprises  he 
planned  and  conducted,  to  be  the  chief  in  war,  and  the  first  in  council  among  the 
Hurons.  He  inherited  inveterate  hatred  towards  the  Iroquois ;  and  their  total 
extermination  from  his  youth,  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul.  He  hated  the 
French  in  his  heart ;  but  his  nation  considered  their  friendship  useful  in  protect- 
ing them  against  the  Iroquois ;  and  he  hated  the  English  also,  as  the  allies  of 
the  latter,  with  all  the  animosity  which  an  Indian  bosom  can  cherish ;  but  policy 
made  him  conceal  his  feelings,  while  his  people  found  it  more  convenient,  or 
more  profitable,  to  sell  their  furs  to  the  English  than  to  the  French  traders. 

M.  De  N  onville  solicited,  and  pressed  for,  his  alliance,  to  which  Le  Rat  consented, 
on  the  sole  condition  that  the  war  should  only  terminate  by  the  extinction  of  the 
Iroquois  nations.  On  this  assurance,  he  soon  after  left  Makilimakinak,  with  a 
chosen  band  of  100  warriors,  in  order  to  surprise  the  Iroquois,  and  to  acquire 
additional  fame  by  some  brilliant  exploit.  He  stopped  on  his  way  at  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  where  he  was  informed  by  the  commandant  that  M.  De  Nonville  had  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Iroquois  nations,  whose  deputies  he  daily  expected,  with 
hostages  to  be  left  at  Montreal  for  its  final  ratification.  Le  Rat,  who  was  also 
told  that  it  was  consequently  necessary  for  him  and  his  warriors  to  return  to 
Makilimakinak,  suppressed  the  feelings  that  were  maddening  in  his  bosom,  and 
very  coolly  observed  that  the  request  was  reasonable.  He  then  left  the  com- 
mandant, under  the  impression  that  he  would  return  peaceably  with  his  warriors 
to  his  own  country.  Far  different,  however,  was  the  resolution  of  Le  Rat.  He 
considered  his  whole  nation,  in  not  being  consulted  before  treating  with  their 
enemies  the  Iroquois,  insulted  by  a  species  of  contempt,  the  most  galling  to  the 
proud  heart  of  an  American  Indian  ;  while  the  brilliant  achievements,  he  antici- 
pated on  leaving  his  tribe,  with  the  flower  of  their  warriors,  were  at  the  same 
time  completely  blasted.  Conceiving,  therefore,  that  his  own  fame  and  the 
honour  of  his  nation  were  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  French,  he  formed  a 
plan  of  terrible  revenge  ;  which  the  deep  address  and  perseverance  of  this  fiend 
carried  into  full  execution.  What  was  said  by  the  courtly  Clarendon  of  Hampden, 
but  without  truth  in  respect  to  that  patriot  in  the  last  words  of  the  sentence, 
may  be  justly  said  of  Le  Rat : — ^^  He  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a  tongue  to  per- 
suade, and  a  hand  to  execute  any  evil.**  Instead  of  returning  to  Makilimakinak, 
he  proceeded  with  his  warriors  to  the  cascades,  which  are  about  thirty  miles 
above  Montreal,  and  where  he  knew  the  Iroquois  deputies,  with  their  hostages, 
would  pass.  Here  he  remained  in  ambush,  waiting  for  the  deputies,  who  arrived 
in  a  few  days,  accompanied  by  forty  young  men.  He  surprised  them  as  they 
landed  firom  their  canoes,  killed  several,  and  made  the  remainder  prisoners.  He 
then  told  the  captives  that  he  was  directed  by  the  governor  to  occupy  that  posi- 
tion, in  order  to  intercept  a  party  of  Iroquois  warriors,  who  were  to  advance  by 
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that  itmte  to  plunder  the  French  settlements^  and  that  he  must  immediately  con- 
dnct  them  as  prisoners  to  Montreal^  where  there  was  not  the  least  hope  of  mercy 
for  them.  The  deputies  amazed  at  this  intelligence,  and  their  passions  having  been 
aggrsmted  to  fury^  by  recollecting  that  their  chiefs  were  not  yet  sent  back  from 
Fraaoe,  considered  the  conduct  of  M.  De  Nonville,  and  particularly  this  last  appa- 
rent act  of  in&mous  perfidy,  more  horrible  than  all  that  their  imagination  had 
attributed  to  demons.  They  then  related  the  object  of  their  mission  to  Le  Rat, 
who  feigned  astonishment ;  and  after  remaining  a  short  time  silent,  and  seem- 
ingly affected  with  sorrow,  assumed  a  ferocious  air  and  tone,  and  declaimed,  with 
all  tlie  ingenuity  and  force  of  his  eloquence,  against  M.  De  Nonville,  for  having 
made  him  the  instrument  of  the  most  diaboHcal  treachery.  He  then  released 
the  prisoners,  and  told  them  to  return  and  tell  their  tribes  that  the  governor  of 
the  French  had  made  him  engage  in  a  deed  so  horribly  treacherous,  that  he  should 
never  rest  until  he  had  satiated  his  revenge  by  the  destruction  of  the  French 
settlements.  The  Iroquois  beheved  Le  Rat ;  and  his  apparent  clemency  in  set- 
ting them  at  liberty,  so  fully  persuaded  them  of  his  sincerity,  that  they  assured 
him  that  the  five  nations  would  immediately  ratify  such  terms  of  peace  with  the 
Hnrons,  as  they  might  then  agree  upon.  He  then  gave  them  fusils,  powder,  and 
ban,  to  defend  them  on  their  way  back ;  and  under  the  pretence  of  replacing  one 
man  whom  he  had  lost  in  attacking  the  Iroquois,  he  retained  an  Indian  of  the 
Chouanan  tribe,  with  whom  he  returned  to  Makilimakinak. 

This  unfortunate  prisoner,  who  believed  himself  safe,  from  Le  Rat  telling  the 
Iroquois  that  he  would  retain  him  as  an  adopted  son,  was  delivered  to  the  French 
commandant,  who  was  still  ignorant  of  the  proceedings  of  M.  De  Nonville,  and 
who,  through  the  statements  made  by  Le  Rat,  condemned  the  unhappy  wretch 
to  be  shot. 

Le  Rat  had  an  old  Iroquois  slave  for  a  long  time  in  his  possession,  to  whom 
he  afforded  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  execution  of  his  adopted  country- 
man by  the  French,  all  the  circumstances  of  which,  however,  he  carefully  con- 
cealed firom  him.  He  then  told  the  Iroquois,  '^  I  now  give  you  your  liberty ; 
return  to  your  country,  and  there  spend  the  remainder  of  your  days  in  peace. 
Relate  to  your  people  the  barbarous  and  unjust  conduct  of  the  French,  who, 
while  they  are  amusing  your  nation  with  offers  of  peace,  seize  every  opportunity 
of  betraying  and  murdering  you ;  and  that  all  my  persuasions  could  not  save 
the  life  even  of  one  man  of  your  tribe,  whom  I  adopted  to  replace  the  warrior 
I  lost  at  the  cascades." 

The  Iroquois  returned  to  his  country,  and  related  what  he  had  witnessed,  to- 
gether with  all  that  Le  Rat  had  told  him.  The  Iroquois  warriors,  as  might  be 
anticipated,  were  even  before  this  sufficiently  exasperated  ;  but  this  last  master- 
stroke of  Le  Rat's  policy  made  their  very  blood  boil  furiously  for  revenge ;  yet 
they  dissembled  their  feelings  of  resentment  so  completely,  that  M.  De  Nonville, 
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who  dedared  that  he  would  hang  Le  Rat  whenever  he  could  be  captured^  still 
expected  deputies  from  the  Iroquois  to  ratify  a  peace. 

Le  Rat's  policy,  howeyer,  operated  more  effectually  than  all  the  attempts  of 
M.  De  Nonyille ;  and  when  the  Iroquois  arrived  at  Montreal,  where  the  governor 
waited  for  their  deputies^  their  appearance  and  purpose  was  indeed  far  different 
from  what  he  expected.  Twelve  hundred  warriors,  who  landed  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  island,  plundered  and  burnt  all  the  houses  and  corn-fields ;  destroyed  and 
carried  off  the  cattle;  massacred  men,  women,  and  children ;  defeated  and  cut  in 
pieces  neariy  the  whole  of  100  regular  troops,  and  fifty  Hurons,  who  were  sent 
to  defend  the  approach  of  the  town,  and  carried  off  about  200  prisoners. 

After  spreading  devastation  over  the  whole  island,  with  the  loss  only  of  three 
warriors,  they  embarked  in  their  canoes  with  their  plunder  and  their  prisoners. 
One  of  the  three  Iroquois  warriors  captured,  was  brought  before  the  governor, 
and  declared,  that  the  efiect  of  Le  Rat's  policy  was  irreparable ;  that  the  Iroquois, 
far  from  condemning  him,  were  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  his  nation ;  and 
that  all  the  Iroquois  tribes  were  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  belief  in  the  inSamous 
atrocity  of  the  French,  that  their  thoughts  were  solely  bent  on  the  most  deadly 
revenge. 

Their  subsequent  hostilities  fully  justified  this  information ;  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  island  of  Montreal  was  attended  by  other  losses  and  calamities.  The 
fort,  which  had  been  erected  at  much  expense  and  labour  at  Niagara,  was  garri- 
soned by  100  troops,  among  whom  a  malady  was  introduced,  which  proved  fatal 
nearly  to  the  whole ;  and  the  survivors,  finding  it  impossible  to  maintain  the 
post,  abandoned  and  demolished  it 

It  was  even  found  impracticable  to  maintain  the  important  fort  at  Frontenac 
It  was  also  abandoned  and  blown  up :  and  two  ships  that  were  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  navigating  Lake  Ontario,  were  burnt  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
possession  of  the  Iroquois.  The  same  malady  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  garrison 
at  Niagara,  prevailed  at  the  same  time  all  over  Canada ;  and  the  affidrs  of  the 
colony  appeared  altogether  desperate.  War,  fEtmine,  and  disease  seemed  com- 
bined for  the  destruction  of  the  French  inhabitants. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


PERILOUS  CONDITION  OF  CANADA. 


The  critical  condition  of  Canada,  and  the  war  between  England  and  France, 
imperatively  required,  that  the  afiairs  of  the  colony  should  be  intrusted  to  a  per- 
son, whose  experience*  and  abilities,  would  give  energy  to  the  execution  of  his 
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BieHsarcfl^  and  whose  activity^  resolution^  and  firmness,  would  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  Indians,  and  exact  implicit  obedience  from  those  under  his  com- 
mand* 

These  qualities  in  a  person  to  manage^  to  govern^  and  preserve  a  colony,  with 
its  aflEufs  in  a  posture  like  that  of  Canada,  were  found  to  be  only  combined  in 
the  Count  de  Frontenac.  He  was  accordingly  appointed  to  the  chief  command, 
and  arrired  at  Quebec  in  October,  1689,  accompanied  by  the  Chevalier  de  Cal- 
Heresi,  as  intendant,  and  the  Iroquois  chiefs  who  had  been  sent  to  France  by  De 
Nonville* 

He  found  the  colony  on  the  utmost  vei^ge  of  ruin ;  but  he  expected  that  the 
great  personal  esteem  which  the  Iroquois  and  other  Indian  nations  entertained 
far  him,  during  his  former  administration,  and  the  confidence  which  was  reposed 
in  him  by  Our^hard,  one  of  the  Iroquois  chiefs  whom  he  brought  back,  would 
enable  him  to  bring  the  five  nations  to  pacific  overtures. 

He  was,  however,  disappointed.  The  Iroquois,  while  they  pretended  to  wish 
for  peace,  avoided,  with  great  address,  coming  to  serious  negotiations ;  and  they 
soon  renewed  their  hostihties,  by  rushing  suddenly  on  the  settlements,  killing  or 
making  prisoners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  carrying  off  all  the  moveable  property. 

M.  de  Frontenac,  finding  his  attempts  at  n^otiation  useless,  resolved  to  act 
with  such  determined  vigour  as  eventually  to  humble  the  Iroquois  confederacy, 
vdiich  alone  prevented  the  French  settlements  enjoying  any  certain  repose.  He 
therdbre  collected  his  allies,  divided  them  among  his  regular  troops,  and  surprised, 
niAk  great  success,  several  of  the  English  settlements,  on  account  of  their  alliance 
with  the  Iroquois.  Detachments  which  he  sent  to  convey  to  Montreal  the  furs 
stored  for  a  long  time  at  Makilimakinak,  met  also  with  a  numerous  band  of 
Iroquois  warriors,  whom  they  defeated  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  in  which  a  great 
number  were  killed  on  both  sides. 

Although  peace  could  not  be  secured  with  the  five  nations,  yet  they  were  con- 
vinced that  M.  de  Frontenac  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  his  predecessor;  and 
the  other  tribes,  who  were  about  joining  them,  declined  the  alliance.  An  expe- 
dition, fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Sir  W.  Phipps,  for  the  conquest  of 
Quebec,  appeared  in  October,  this  year  (1690),  as  far  up  the  river  as  Tadousac, 
before  its  destination  for  Quebec  was  known.  The  defence  of  the  town  required 
all  the  vigilance  of  M.  de  Frontenac,  and  he  certainly  lost  no  time  in  placing  it  in  a 
fit  condition  to  stand  a  siege.  The  squadron,  consisting  of  thirty-four  vessels  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions,  and  said  to  have  7000  men  on  board,  advanced  as  far  as  Beau- 
port,  when  Phipps  sent  a  flag  of  truce  summoning  the  town  to  surrender,  which 
was  gallantiy  rejected  by  M.  de  Frontenac.  On  the  18th,  the  English  troops 
disembarked  near  the  river  St.  Charles,  but  not  without  great  loss  by  the  sharp 
fire  from  the  French  musketry.     Four  of  the  largest  ships,  which  anchored  op« 
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posite  the  town,  commenced  a  bombardment ;  but  the  fire  from  the  batteries 
was  directed  with  such  effect  as  to  compel  these  vessels  to  remove  up  the  river, 
beyond  the  range  of  the  fortifications.  A  sharp  skirmish  between  the  troops  took 
place  next  day;  and,  on  the  20th,  an  action  was  fought,  in  which  the  English  at 
first  had  the  advantage,  and  pursued  the  French  to  the  palisades  of  a  large  house, 
at  which  the  latter  made  a  gallant  stand,  and  compelled  the  former  to  retreat 
towards  Beauport,  from  which  place  they  re-embarked  two  days  after,  when  Sir 
W.  Phipps  raised  the  siege,  and  sailed  with  his  squadron  down  the  river  on  the 
23d.     Seven  or  eight  of  his  vessels  were  lost  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Before  he  left  Boston,  it  was  arranged  that  a  strong  body  of  troops  should 
march  against  Montreal,  in  order  to  create  a  division  in  the  French  forces. 
This  was  prevented  by  the  defection  of  the  Iroquois ;  and  M.  de  Frontenac 
was  consequently  enabled  to  concentrate  all  his  strength  to  defend  Cluebec. 
This  circumstance,  the  failure  of  ammunition,  and  the  approaching  winter,  ren- 
dered it  expedient  for  Phipps  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

On  the  following  year  the  Iroquois  renewed  their  depredations.  About  1000 
warriors  appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa,  landed  on  the  island  of  Montreal 
at  Point  au  Tremble,  pillaged  and  burnt  thirty  houses  and  bams,  and  carried  off 
several  prisoners,  whom  they  put  to  the  most  cruel  tortures.  Depredations  and 
cruelties  were  also  extended  to  many  of  the  other  French  settlements,  and  va- 
rious skirmishes  took  place  between  the  French  troops  and  the  Iroquois,  in 
which  great  numbers  on  both  sides,  and  several  French  officers  of  rank  and  dis- 
tinction, were  sacrificed.  The  French,  at  last,  treated  their  prisoners  with  nearly 
as  much  cruelty  as  was  practised  by  the  Indians ;  and  M.  de  Frontenac,  at  length, 
by  the  unremitting  vigour  of  his  measures,  secured  the  defence  of  the  colony  so 
far,  that  in  1692  the  inhabitants  were  enabled  to  cultivate  their  lands.  The 
commerce  in  furs,  although  frequently  interrupted,  was  also  renewed  and  carried 
on  with  considerable  advantage. 

In  1695,  the  fort  at  Frontenac  was  rebuilt,  and  additional  security  extended 
to  the  outposts  at  Makilimakinak  and  St.  Joseph.  In  the  following  year  M.  de 
Frontenac  made  an  expedition  to  the  country  of  the  Iroquois ;  and,  without  jm)- 
ceeding  to  such  extremities  as  his  force  empowered  him,  he  burnt  some  of  th^ 
villages,  and  liberated  a  number  of  French  prisoners. 

He  might,  it  is  thought,  have  completely  humbled  the  Iroquois  at  this  dme, 
but  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  destroy  the  canton  of  Goyoquins,  of  which 
Our^har^  was  the  chief. 

A  fishery  was  also  begun  about  this  time  at  Mount  Louis,  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  St«  Lawrence ;  and  the  missions  and  the  trading  posts  were  increased. 

The  French  suffered  Utile  further  molestation  from  the  Indians ;  but  animo- 
sities still  continued  between  the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois,  and  frequent  hostili- 
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ties  among  the  other  tribes.  Oarehare,  in  whom  M.  de  Frontenac  placed  great 
ind  deserved  confidence,  and  through  whose  influence  he  expected  to  bring  the 
Iroquois  to  terms  of  friendship  and  permanent  peace,  died  this  year  at  Quebec. 

Peace  was  concluded  by  England  and  France  in  1698 ;  and  the  English  and 
French  governors  entered  mutually  into  arrangements  for  maintaining  harmony 
with  die  Indians.  Although  either  the  English  or  French  could  now  have 
crashed  for  ever  the  power  of  the  Iroquois,  yet  the  anxieties  manifested  by  each 
government  to  conciliate  the  regard  of  that  nation,  were  carried  to  an  extent, 
which  gave  them  an  opinion  of  themselves  that  nothing  but  the  jealousies  of  the 
EngUah  and  the  French  could  warrant,  and  of  which  the  Indians  well  knew  how 
to  avail  themselves. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  an  understanding  of  friendship  with  the  Iroquois, 
Louis,  Count  de  Frontenac,  died  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age,  twenty  of 
which  he  qpent  in  Canada ;  where  his  vigorous  administration,  and  his  great 
personal  alnlities,  preserved  the  colony  with  Uttle  assistance  from  France,  and 
always  secured  him  the  confidence  of  the  king,  the  respect  of  his  officers,  even  of 
those  opposed  to  many  of  his  measures,  and  the  esteem  of  the  Indians. 

He  was  succeeded  by  the  Chevalier  de  Callieres,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
governor  of  Montreal,  which  office  was  supplied  in  the  person  of  Chevalier  de 
Vaodreoil.  Some  difficulties  arose  soon  after  in  maintaining  a  good  understand- 
ing with  the  Indians,  which  were  principally  occasioned  by  the  English  governor; 
but  the  address  of  the  French  missionaries  gave  M.  de  Callieres  an  ascendant, 
which  he  held  with  great  tact  and  able  management,  until  his  death  in  1703. 
HtB  loss  was  great  to  Canada ;  and  although  his  powers  of  mind  wanted  the 
splendid  points  that  cast  such  brilliant  lustre  on  the  government  of  M.  de  Fron« 
tenac,  yet,  from  his  great  excellence  of  character,  he  was  beloved  and  respected 
by  all;  and  having  never  violated  his  word  to  the  Indians,  he  always  retained 
their  implicit  confidence. 

The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  was  then  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  services  in  Canada ;  and  agreeably  also  to  the  unanimous 
petition  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  king.  The  Indian  tribes,  among  whom  jealousies 
were  fomented  by  the  English,  and  by  numerous  murders  among  themselves, 
occasioned  much  embarrassment  in  the  affiiirs  of  Canada  during  the  administra- 
tion  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil.  He,  however,  managed  to  prevent  the  colonists  from 
being  molested,  and  the  trade  and  cultivation  of  the  country  continued  to  improve 
and  prosper.     The  Jesuit  missions  were  also  further  extended. 

England  and  France  being  again,  in  1709,  at  war,  an  expedition  was 
sent  from  New  York,  which  was  joined  by  a  great  body  of  Iroquois  and  Michi- 
gans-  M.  de  Ramsay,  with  1000  regular  troops,  together  with  a  body  of  militia 
and  Indians,  were  sent  to  intercept  them;  but  the  want  of  confidence  in  this 
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commander,  or  some  jealous  feeling  entertained  by  the  other  officers,  rendered 
the  expedition  fruitless,  and  it  returned  to  Montreal  with  a  few  prisoners  only. 

M.  de  Vaudreuil,  however,  lost  no  time  in  putting  Quebec  in  a  proper  state 
of  defence,  and  took  every  precaution,  by  strengthening  the  outposts,  to  prevent 
the  English  entering  Canada. 

The  English  were  at  this  time  fully  confident  of  success,  but  the  policy  of  an 
Iroquois  chief  not  only  blasted  the  hopes  they  had  reasonably  entertained,  but 
subjected  the  army  to  the  most  severe  distress.  While  the  Iroquois  warriors 
were  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  destroying  the  French,  this  crafty  leader,  to  whom 
they  had  always  listened  with  respect  and  deference,  said  to  his  people,  ^'  Ah ! 
but  I  have  been  considering  what  will  become  of  us,  if  we  destroy  the  French, 
who  keep  the  English  in  check.  The  latter  will  then  assuredly  crush  us,  in  order 
to  possess  our  country.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  foolishly  bring  certain  rain  upon 
ourselves,  merely  to  indulge  our  passions,  or  to  please  the  English.  Let  us 
rather  leave  the  French  and  English  in  a  position,  which  will  make  either  of  them 
set  a  high  value  on  our  friendship.''  This  was  their  former  and  favourite  system, 
but  as  they  considered  it  shameful  to  desert  the  English  openly,  they  concluded 
on  effecting  their  purpose  by  enveloping  their  treachery  under  the  most  profound 
secrecy  and  diabolical  cruelty.  '*  The  lawless  savages,"  says  Raynal, ''  the  religious 
Hebrews,  the  wise  and  warlike  Greeks  and  Romans, — ^in  a  word,  all  people  whe- 
ther civilised  or  not,  have  always  made  what  is  called  the  rights  of  nations  to 
consist  in  craft  or  violence." 

The  English  army  halted  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  where  they  encamped 
and  waited  for  the  artiUery  and  ammunition,  which  were  following  at  a  slower 
rate  than  the  march  of  the  main  body  of  the  troops. 

The  Iroquois,  who,  in  the  meantime,  spent  their  leisure  hours  in  hunting, 
flayed  all  the  animals  they  killed,  and  sunk  their  skins  in  a  river,  a  little  above 
the  English  camp.  The  English,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  the  fatal  treachery, 
continued  to  drink  of  the  poisoned  water;  and  so  many  were  carried  off*  in  con- 
sequence, that  it  soon  became  necessary  to  suspend  all  military  operations.  They 
were,  therefore,  compelled  to  return  to  New  York,  where  they  learned  that  the 
destination  of  the  fleet,  which  was  to  proceed  with  troops  to  besiege  Quebec,  was 
changed,  and  sent  to  Lisbon  to  protect  Portugal  from  the  Spaniards.  The  Eng- 
lish  colonists  soon  after  renewed  their  preparations  against  the  French ;  and  an 
army,  accompanied  by  some  Iroquois,  marched  towards  Canada ;  but^  meeting 
with  great  difficidty,  they  returned,  on  receiving  information  that  a  second  fleet, 
with  the  troops  intended  to  besiege  Quebec,  was  dispersed,  and  eight  of  the 
largest  vessels  lost  near  Seven  Islands  Bay. 

M.  de  Vaudreuil  had,  however,  by  this  time,  managed  to  engage  some  nu- 
merous bodies  of  Indians,  and  to  fortify  Quebec  so  strongly,  while  he,  at  the 
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same  time,  guarded  the  adyanced  posts  with  such  vigilance^  that  even  if  the  fleet, 
and  the  troops,  from  New  York,  had  arrived  safely  before  Quebec,  there  would 
baTC  been  little  risk  of  France  losing  Canada,  although  there  would  have  been, 
in  ill  probability,  great  loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1712, 
gave  peace  to  Canada,  and  M.  de  Vaudreuil  had  now  leisure  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  local  afiiurs  of  the  province. 

A  Utde  before  this  time,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians,  called  the  Autagamis, 
or  the  foxes,  were  instigated  by  the  Iroquois  to  besiege  Detroit,  where  they 
built  a  fort  near  that  of  the  French.  The  allies  of  the  latter,  however,  arrived 
in  great  numbers,  and  a  furious  attack  was  made  upon  the  fort  of  the  Autagamis. 
The  latter  defended  themselves  Mrith  extraordinary  obstinacy ;  but,  finding  that 
nothing  but  death  awaited  their  surrender,  they  contrived  to  escape  from  the  fort 
at  nighty  during  a  snow-storm.  They  were,  however,  soon  afterwards  overtaken, 
many  of  them  massacred,  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  150  men,  women, 
and  childrai,  were  distributed  among  the  allies  and  nearly  all  put  to  death.  The 
loss  of  the  Autagamis  amounted  to  about  1000,  and  that  of  the  allies  to  no 
more  than  sixty.  The  result  of  this  expedition  prevented  the  English  from 
building  a  fort  at  Detroit,  as  they  intended,  which  would  have  been  almost 
ruinous  to  the  fur  trade  of  Canada. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  English  built  a  fort  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Ontario,  which  secured  them  a  great  share  of  the  fur  trade.  The  French 
also  rebuilt  a  fort  at  Niagara,  and  strengthened  their  garrison  at  Detroit, 
which  commanded  the  great  line  of  intercourse  in  their  dealings  with  the  Indians 
of  the  west,  as  well  as  the  tracks  of  communications  with  Louisiana,  the  Illinois, 
and  the  Mississippi,  which  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  warlike  Autagamis, 
and  their  allies  the  Sioux  and  Chicasaws.  M.  de  Vaudreuil  at  length  brought 
those  tribes  to  pacific  overtures  ;  and  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  population 
of  the  French  settlements,  and  strengthening  the  garrisons,  he  proposed  that  150 
of  the  convicts  which  were  condemned  in  France  to  the  galleys,  should  be  an- 
nually sent  to  Canada. 

At  this  period  (1714),  there  were  no  more  than  4500  men,  from  fourteen  to 
sixty  years  of  age,  able  to  bear  arms  in  all  Canada,  while  the  English  colonies  could 
raise  about  60,000.  During  the  remainder  of  M.  de  VaudreuiPs  administration, 
terminated  by  his  death  in  1725,  the  French  colonists  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
peace,  and  the  cultivation  and  trade  of  the  province  prospered  under  his  vigi- 
lant, firm,  and  just  government,  which  for  twenty-one  years  was  attended  with 
the  approbation  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  those  under 
his  command. 

The  Chevalier  de  Beauhamois,  who  succeeded  to  the  government,  planned 
an  unsuccessful  enterprise  to  cross  America  to  the  South  Sea ;  and  he  also 
erected  an  important  fort  at  Crown  Point,  with  several  others,  in  order  to  keep 
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the  English  east  of  the  Alleghanny  Mountains.  During  his  long  adminbtratioii 
the  interests  of  Canada  were  generally  attended  to  ;  the  colony  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace ;  some  important  changes  were  made  in  the  laws  ;  several 
church  decretals,  which  clogged  industry  and  pressed  heavily  upon  the  people, 
were  repealed ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  nuns,  which  was  for  some  time  com- 
plained of  as  irregular,  and  very  diflFerent  from  the  vows  by  which  they  pretended 
to  regulate  their  character  and  habits,  was  controlled.  In  1745,  a  royal  edict 
directed  that  no  country  houses  should  be  built  but  on  farms  of  one  acre  and  a 
half  in  front,  by  forty  back.  This  law  confined  also  the  resident  population 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

Expeditions  were  made  from  Canada  to  Hudson  Bay  before  this  period ;  one 
of  these  as  far  back  as  the  year  1659 :  and  adventurers  from  Acadia  had  also  re- 
sorted to  Hudson  Bi^.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  French  ever  had  any 
trading  ports  established  there,  though  they  made  claims  to  parts  of  it,  as  having 
been  discovered  by  Frenchmen  who  traversed  the  wilderness  by  land  from  Ca- 
nada to  Prince  Rupert's  River. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


FRENCH   SETTLEMENTS  IN  LOUISIANA.— MISSISSIPPI  SCHEME. 

The  countries  through  which  the  Mississippi  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^ 
and  which  were  first  explored  below  the  Arkansas,  by  La  Salle,  comprise  all  the 
abundant  advantages  of  soil,  minerals,  forests,  climate,  capabilities  of  production, 
navigable  rivers,  and  extent  of  territory,  which  form  the  elements  of  one  of  the 
most  populous,  rich,  and  powerful  empires  in  the  world. 

The  descriptions  of  the  first  discoverers,  and  even  of  those  who  projected  the 
disastrous  schemes  for  deriving  prodigies  of  wealth  from  the  Mississippian 
regions,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  exaggerated ;  though  the  fatality  attending 
the  early  expeditions,  and  of  the  subsequent  fraudulent  schemes,  formed  suffi* 
cient  grounds  for  the  public  to  consider  those  countries,  for  a  long  period^  of 
inferior  importance. 

La  Salle*  was  justly  persuaded  that  the  territories  which  he  had  traversed 
were  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  advantages  to  France.  He  was  a  native 
of  Normandy.  He  passed  his  early  life  among  the  Jesuits,  and  acquired  in 
their  society,  and  amidst  the  wild  regions,  into  which  they  had  penetrated,  habits 
of  activity,  and  the  power  of  enduring  great  fatigues,  and  of  suffering  extreme  pri- 

*  Robert  Cavelier,  Sietir  de  La  Salle,  having  joined  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits  when  youB^ 
was  in  consequence  excluded  from  his  heritage. — Thevtnoi, 
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tations.    He  was  enthusiastic,  brave,  and  possessed  those  qualities  of  mind,  and 
die  talents  which  inspired  the  confidence,  if  not  the  afTection,  of  others  in  what- 
efcr  enterprise  he  undertook.     He  is  accused  of  having  an  unbending  will,  and 
of  f^^urding  with  haughty  indifference  the  opinions  or  advice  of  other  men. 
Finding  that  the  Governor  of  Canada  did  not  appreciate  the  value  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  and  the  Jesuits  had  discovered,  he  sailed  for  France.     He  had 
pffevionsly,  assisted  by  M.  Tonti,  son  of  the  celebrated  projector  of  the  Tontines, 
cstabfished  posts  at  different  points,  as  lines  of  communication,  and  as  head- 
quarters for  the  for  trade,  and  of  the  religious  missions,  between  Canada  and  the 
MissKBsippL    At  the  court  of  Versailles,  he  finally  succeeded  in  procuring,  by 
Older  of  the  Idng,  from  the  marine  department,  a  small  squadron,  to  proceed 
andw  his  orders  to  the  MississippL    This  expedition  consisted  of  a  frigate  of 
Ae  royal  navy,  carrying  forty  guns ;  a  small  sloop  of  war,  which  the  king  gave 
as  a  present  to  La  Salle,  and  mounting  six  cannons ;  a  store-ship  of  300  tons, 
laden  with  provisions,  some  horses,  and  other  articles  for  the  intended  settlements; 
and  a  pinnace,  of  about  thirty  tons,  laden  with  various  stores.     On  board  of 
these  vessels  there  embarked  La  Salle  and  his  two  nephews,  Cavelier  and  Mo- 
nmjet,  one  not  more  than  fourteen  years ;  three  ecclesiastics  of  St.  Sulpice,  one 
of  which  was  the  brother  of  La  Salle ;  four  Recollet  priests  ;  about  thirty  who 
embarked  as  carpenters  and  artisans  ;  100  soldiers ;  several  volunteers ;  several 
gnds ;  the  Canadian  family  of  Talon ;  and  Joutel  of  Rouen,  whom  La  Salle  ap- 
p<Mnted  as  his  intendant:  in  all,  including  the  commanders,  officers,  and  crews  of 
the  vessels,  280  persons.     La  Salle  was  commissioned  to  take  under  his  com- 
mand the  countries,  and  all  the  French  and  Indians,  from  the  Illinois  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

BesQJeu,  the  captain  of  the  frigate,  as  well  as  the  whole  squadron,  was  also 
placed  onder  the  direction  of  La  Salle,  and  they  sailed  from  Rochelle,  on  the 
24th  of  August,  1684.  During  the  voyage,  Beaujeu  manifested  a  sullen  jealousy 
of  his  authority,  and  an  unpleasant  understanding  with  La  Salle  was  the  con- 
sequence. It  was  evident  that  Beaujeu  wished  that  the  expedition  should  mis« 
carry.  By  hb  carelessness,  the  pinnace,  which  carried  valuable  stores,  was 
captured,  off  the  island  of  Hayti,  by  two  Spanish  boats.  On  the  28  th  of 
August  they  arrived  off  the  southern  shores  of  Florida,  and,  soon  after,  within 
the  Golf  of  Mexico.  After  searching  a  long  time  for  the  entrance  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  they  actually  had  passed  on  the  10th  of  January,  1685,  as  they 
were  informed  by  some  natives,  Beaujeu  not  only  refused  to  obey  La  Salle's 
commands  to  return  to  it,  but  proceeded  100  leagues  further  west^  and  came  tof 
and  anchored  at,  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  St.  Barnard,  west  of  where  Galveston, 
in  Texas,  now  stands.  La  Salle  landed,  and  finding  a  magnificent  stream  flow- 
ing through  a  fertile  territory,  conjectured  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  western 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi.     Wearied  also  with  the  long  voyage,  and  the  per- 
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Terseness  of  the  commander  of  the  frigate,  and  finding  that  he  had  been 
miserably  deceived  in  the  character  and  abiUty  of  those  who  were  sent  out  with 
him ;  that  the  n^eb  who  had  embarked  as  artisans  were  impostors ;  and  that  the 
soldiers  were  decrepid  and  worn-out  men,  who  had  been  disbanded  as  unfit  for 
service  in  France,  he  determined  to  land  the  stores,  and  the  people  who  were  to 
remain.  He  ordered  his  small  armed  vessel  to  enter  the  bay;  and  finding  that 
the  depth  of  water  over  the  bar  was  not  more  than  twelve  feet,  he  directed  that 
the  store-ship  should  be  lightened  to  that  draught,  by  landing  part  of  the  cargo. 
Extreme  negligence,  in  attending  to  this  order,  was  manifested  by  the  master, 
as  well  as  by  Beaujeu.  La  Salle  then  directed  the  captain  of  his  own  vessel  to 
carry  out  his  instructions.  The  master  of  the  store-ship  considered  this  as  de« 
rogatory,  and  instead  of  steering  by  the  proper  channel,  he  most  treacherously 
ran  the  vessel  on  a  reef.  Part  of  the  stores  was  saved,  but  the  vessel  breaking 
up,  the  greater  part  was  lost.  The  eodesiastics,  and  those  who  were  to  remain 
in  the  country,  were  landed ;  but  before  the  necessary  preparations  were  made, 
Beaujeu  took  on  board  the  master  and  crew  of  the  store-ship,  and  immediately 
after  deserted  La  Salle,  and  sailed  away  from  the  coast. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  persons  were  landed  at  the  bay  of  St.  Barnard. 
La  Salle  chose  a  place  for  a  fort,  which  he  commenced  erecting,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  for  a  more  favourable  position,  where  he  constructed  one :  directing 
the  works  himself,  and  but  wretchedly  assisted  by  those  who  had  been  imposed 
on  him  as  artisans.  He  then  traversed  the  shores  of  the  bay  with  his  small 
vessel;  landed  at  several  places,  and  was  absent  from  the  fort  nearly  three 
months.  In  order  to  explore  part  of  the  interior  he  left  his  vessel  in  charge  of 
a  lieutenant  and  crew,  who  contrived  to  wreck  her  on  the  shallows  which  extend 
from  the  coast.  During  his  absence  from  the  fort,  the  people  he  left  there  mu- 
tinied; some  were  killed  by  the  natives,  who  proved  a  fierce  race ;  others  perished 
in  the  country ;  and  La  Salle  had  the  mortification  to  find  his  plans  for  settle- 
ment impracticable,  with  the  people  whom  he  now  had  to  manage,  and  who  were, 
unUke  those  with  whom  he  travelled  and  explored  the  interior  of  America,  totally 
unfit  for  colonising  a  new  country.  The  best  of  them  had  been  brought  up  in 
France,  utterly  destitute  of  the  training  necessary  to  endure  the  fatigues  which 
attend  exploring  unknown  and  wild  regions.  He  therefore  resolved  to  traverse 
the  interior  to  the  lUinois,  and  departed  with  five  horses  and  sixteen  men,  on  the 
12th  of  January,  1686,  and  proceeded  on  his  travels.  He  also  constructed  a 
portable  canoe  for  crossing  the  rivers.  On  the  1 7th  of  May,  some  of  those  under 
him  murdered  his  Indian  huntsman  and  his  principal  servant,  and  one  of  them, 
on  being  discovered  shot  La  Salle  through  the  head. 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  bold  men  that  France  ever 
sent  to  America.  After  his  deatli  the  assassins  murdered  one  another,  or  joined 
the  Indians.    Of  those  left  at  St.  Barnard^s  Bay,  some  died  of  hunger,  fatigue, 
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and  the  dimate;  some  were  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  and  sent  as  slaves 
to  the  mines ;  others  who  lived  within  the  small  fort  were  attacked  and  massa- 
cred by  the  natives.  Of  all  who  landed  with  La  Salle,  only  seven  escaped.   They 
found  their  way  by  traversing  the  forests  and  ascending  the  rivers  to  Canada. 
Loinaiana  was  then  forgotten  by  France  until  16979  when  D'Iberville,  a  brave 
Freiidi  Canadian,  who  had  distinguished  himself  during  the  war,  and  at  Hudson 
Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Acadia,  sailed  for  France,  and  on  representing  the  great 
cqwbilities  of  the  Mississippian  territory,  the  minister  entrusted  to  his  command 
two  vessels,  which  sailed  from  Rochfort  in  1699,  and  entered  the  Mississippi  on 
the  2nd  of  July.    He  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  to  be  convinced,  from  his  own 
observations,  of  the  natural  fertility  and  resources  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
magnitude  of  its  internal   navigation.      He   erected  a  fort  which  was  soon 
abandoned,  but  instead  of  establishing  his  small  colony  consisting  of  French 
Canadians  on  the  Mississippi,  he  chose  for  settlement  a  sterile  part,  east  of 
the  Miasisappi^  at  a  place  without  any  harbour,  called  Biloxi.    Two  years  after 
a  number  of  new  colonists  arrived  from  France,  and  they  were  settled  three 
leagues  east  of  Biloxi  on  the  banks  of  the  unnavigable  Mobile,  and  opposite 
an  island,  which  they  called  Isle  Dauphin,  and  within  which  there  was  found 
shelter  for  vessels.    This  place  formed  the  head  quarters  of  the  French  colo- 
nists, or  rather  traders,  in  Louisiana,  until  the  sands,  impelled  by  a  violent  storm, 
choked  up  the  entrance  to  the  anchorage  within  the  Isle  Dauphin.     D'Iberville 
died  at  sea  in  1702.     After  his  death  the  colony  at  Louisiana  languished.     France 
was  involved,  at  that  period,  in  all  the  disasters,  which  rendered  the  decline  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  so  mortifying  to  that  monarch,  and  so  fatal  to  the  prosperity 
of  that  country,  and  which  formed  the  causes  of  many  of  the  calamities,  cor- 
ruptions, and  frauds  of  the  following  reign. 

The  whole  of  the  French  establishment  in  Louisiana  was  reduced  to  twenty- 
eight  families,  existing  in  a  state  of  the  most  abject  poverty.  They  subsisted 
chiefly  on  vegetables,  with  occasionally  wild  birds  and  animals,  and  were  so  poor 
and  neglected  that  they  had  not  the  means  of  abandoning  the  ill-fated  spot  on 
which  they  had  been  left.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  French  colony  in  Louisiana, 
in  1712«  when  M.  Crozat,  a  man  of  enterprising  character,  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  exclusive  trade  of  that  extensive  country.  His  views  were  not  directed  to 
colonising  and  cultivating  its  soil,  but  to  open  a  trade  by  contraband  or  otherwise 
with  Mexico,  through  Louisiana,  in  order  to  obtain  gold  and  silver  in  exchange  for 
French,  or  other  manufactures.  He  projected  grand  plans,  which  promised  bril- 
liant results ;  and,  it  is  possible  that  if  his  agents  had  conducted  the  affairs  in- 
trusted to  them  with  fidelity,  success  and  consequent  profit  would  have  been 
realised.  Disgusted  with  their  fraudulent  conduct,  and  with  other  circumstances 
which  he  could  not  overrule,  he  voluntarily  transferred  his  privileges  to  a  com- 
pany, the  operations  of  which  in  a  short  time  astounded  the  world. 
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The  projector  and  founder  of  this  scheme,  which,  from  its  fatal  consequences,  has 
been  considered  a  monstrous  delusion,  was  John  Law,  son  of  a  goldsmith  of  Lauris- 
ton,  near  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  bom  in  1671*  He  was  not  brought  up  to  any 
profession,  but  was  considered  a  gentleman  of  great  accomplishments,  expensive 
habits,  fashionable  appearance,  fascinating  manners,  and  a  persuasive  speaker, 
either  in  conversation  or  on  most  questions  that  might  be  discussed,  whether  of 
a  public  or  private  character.  His  powers  of  financial  calculation  were  admitted 
to  be  dear,  practical,  and  comprehensive ;  and  if  the  capabilities  of  the  regions 
through  which  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  flowed,  had  only  been  explored 
and  developed,  by  cultivation  and  by  trade,  to  one-tenth  the  extent  they  have 
been  since  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Anglo-Americans,  the  project  of 
John  Law,  instead  of  involving  so  many  thousands  in  ruin,  might  have  realised, 
at  least,  a  fidr  remunerating  profit  to  those  who  gave  their  money  in  exchange 
for  the  paper  which  was  presumed  to  represent  the  incalculably  valuable  property 
of  the  Mississippi  scheme.  But  those  who  understood,  and  who  could  judge 
clearly  of  the  moral,  physical,  political,  and  fiscal  condition  of  France  at  that 
period,  and  of  the  consequent  means  by  which  the  resources  of  the  Mississip- 
pian  territories,  however  rich  and  abundant,  were  to  be  developed,  must  have 
formed  conclusions,  very  different  from  those  brilliant  delusions  which  enchanted 
the  public  mind  of  France. 

Law  had  been^  in  early  life,  intrusted  by  the  British  ministers  to  arrange  the 
revenue  accounts  of  Scotiand,  which  were  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
disorder,  at  the  time  of  settling  what  was  termed  the  equivalent,  immediately 
before  the  union  with  England.  This  arduous  task  he  accomplished  very  cre- 
ditably. He  afterwards  brought  forward  his  scheme  for  a  national  Scotch  bank, 
which  he  proposed  should  circulate,  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
trade,  paper  to  the  value  of  all  the  lands  in  Scotland.  This  project  was  very  pro- 
perly rejected  by  the  Scotch  parliament ;  though,  if  planned  upon  a  scale  not 
exceeding  the  annual  rental  of  the  lands,  it  would  not  have  been  less  safe  than 
the  land  banks,  established  successfully  afterwards  by  Frederick  the  Great,  of 
Prussia.  This  early  banking  scheme  of  Law  formed  the  basis  of  ail  his  future 
plans.  It  was  certainly  specious :  inasmuch  as  landed  property  might  be  consi- 
dered the  most  easily  realised  security.  But  the  value  of  land,  like  the  value  of 
all  kinds  of  property,  will  rise  or  fail  in  the  proportion  which  the  quantity  in  the 
market  bears  to  the  demand,  and  power  to  pay,  for  it  Law's  sciieme  for  a  bank 
of  Scotland,  though  rejected  by  parliament,  not  only  influenced  and  gave  rise  to 
the  Scottish  system  of  banks,  and  especially  to  the  A3rr  bank,  which  adopted  it, 
but,  as  Adam  Smith  very  justly  observes,  we  may  attribute  to  the  principles  of 
his  scheme  the  extensive  paper  currency  which  was  afterwards  circulated,  as 
well  as  much  of  the  banking  principles,  which,  at  this  day,  governs  the  paper 
money  circulation  in  Scotland. 

I^9r  succeeded  to  the  small  estate  of  Lauriston,  on  his  father's  death,  in  1704. 
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Its  rents  were  inadequate  to  his  expensive  style  of  living;  he  gambled,  won 
monefy  and  fought  a  duel  in  consequence,  killed  his  adversary,  and  fled  from  the 
kingdom.  He  passed  over  into  Holland^  where  he  studied,  and  brought  under 
the  scrutiny  of  his  calculating  powers,  the  fiscal  condition  and  monetary  system 
of  that  most  practical  of  nations.  He  visited  Italy,  where  he  mixed  with  the 
aristocracy,  laid  bets,  gambled,  was  almost  invariably  successful  in  winning 
money^  and  was  banished,  in  consequence,  from  Venice  and  from  Genoa.  During 
Us  residence  at  both  these  commercial  oligarchies,  he  applied  himself  as  closely 
to  the  stndy  of  their  fiscal  and  monied  affairs,  as  he  did  to  the  calculation  of  chance, 
by  which  be  ruined  the  most  imprudent  of  them.  He  proposed  a  finance 
sdieme  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  which  would  certainly  have  enriched  the  latter  by 
impoverishing  his  subjects.  It  was  in  consequence  rejected  by  a  wise  prince. 
It  might  have  been  accepted  with  avidity  by  an  extravagant  or  ambitious  monarch. 

He  arrived  at  Paris  before  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.;  he  presented  his  scheme. 
It  was  rejected  by  the  financiers,  Des  Marest  and  Chamillard.  Noailles 
examined  his  plans,  by  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  reported 
bvourably.  By  a  decree  of  2nd  of  March,  1716,  the  National  Bank  of  France, 
planned  by  Law,  was  established,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  its  direction. 

Long  before  the  Mississippi  scheme  was  projected  by  Law,  the  mind  of 
tins  extraordinary  person  was  occupied  in  watching  attentively  the  relative 
condition,  physically,  morally,  and  fiscally,  of  all  the  European  Powers,  with 
the  view  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  various  resources  and 
capabilities,  and  of  their  financial  operations.  The  disordered  condition  which 
the  ambition  and  extravagance  of  Louis  XIV.  had  entailed  upon  France^  was 
examined  and  tlioroughly  comprehended  by  Law.  He  beheld  an  empire 
which,  during  a  period  of  forty  years,  had  been  viewed  with  jealousy  and 
alarm  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  reduced  to  a  powerless  and  bankrupt 
condition.  The  whole  nation  was  paralysed  by  the  demands  of  an  exchequer, 
which  was  unable  to  meet  its  engagements.  The  amount  of  the  public  debt 
had  been  dishonourably  and  most  iniquitously  reduced,  in  order  that  the  de- 
creased amount  of  the  recognised  liabilities  of  the  state  might  increase  the 
market  value  of  the  royal  securities.  This  national  bankruptcy  did  not,  how-* 
ever,  cause  the  effect  intended ;  for  the  royal  bonds  still  remained  greatly  below 
their  original  value.  Liquidating  the  royal  bills  or  treasury  bonds  was  imprac- 
ticable :  for  the  interest  nearly  absorbed  the  entire  public  revenue.  Law  was 
consulted  by  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  intrusted  with  forming  a  scheme  to  relieve 
the  treasury.  In  August  I7l7>  he  organised,  under  the  name  of  The  Western 
Company,  an  association  whose  stock  should  consist  entirely  of  obligations  which 
he  named  the  Mississippian  state  securities.  These  billets  or  notes  were  received 
at  their  full  value,  although  for  the  purposes  of  trade  they  were  interchanged  at 
a  depreciation  of  fifty  per  cent.     In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  a  capital  of 
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100,000,000  livresy  was  raised.  It  is  true  that  this  sum  was  insufficient  to  found  so 
powerful  a  colony  in  Louisiana,  as  its  exclusive  corporate  privileges  seemed  to 
warrant :  but  the  projector  of  this  scheme  held  out  more  brilliant  prospects  to 
fiascinate  the  public  mind,  and  to  obtain  greater  credit  for  the  public  treasury. 
From  the  day  that  Ponce  de  Leon  landed  in  Florida,  in  1512,  in  search  of  the 
fountain  of  health  and  youth,  that  region,  and  all  those  extending  west  to  Mexico, 
and  the  Andes,  were  reported  to  contain,  in  abundance,  the  precious  metals. 

No  man  ever  knew  more  thoroughly  than  Law  did,  the  unbounded  influence 
which  the  speedy  belief  of  realising  a  fortune,  by  the  possession  of  the  precious 
metals,  exercises  over  all  the  other  passions  of  the  human  heart,  or  that  more  ef- 
fectually distracts  the  human  head  into  all  the  hazards  of  trading  or  gambling 
speculation. 

The  exclusive  right  to  the  precious  metals,  and  stones,  and  of  trading  to  the 
Mississippian  territories,  including  Florida,  was  granted  to  the  company,  aided 
by  the  Bank  of  France.  In  consequence  of  this  monopoly,  and  many  other 
attractive  privileges,  the  Senegal  Company,  and  the  French  East  India  Company, 
were  incorporated  with  the  Mississippi,  or  Western  Company.  The  shares 
soon  rose  to  500  per  cent.,  and  by  a  decree  of  1719^  the  whole  taxation  and  re« 
venue  of  France  were  farmed  to  this  company,  with  which  the  bank  might  also, 
as  well  as  the  whole  trade  of  France  with  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  be  said 
to  have  been  by  the  same  decree  incorporated.  The  condition  of  those  exclusive, 
and,  as  declared  at  the  time  golden,  privileges  was  to  advance  the  government 
1,200,000,000  livres  (4,000,000/.  sterling),  at  three  per  cent. 

Law  readily  persuaded  the  French  nation  that  the  famed  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Louisiana  were  at  length  discovered,  and  that  their  power  of  pro- 
duction was  far  greater  than  had  ever  been  anticipated.  In  order  to  give 
greater  weight  to  a  fabrication,  eagerly  credited,  miners  and  labourers  were  sent 
oat  to  commence  working  the  mines,  accompanied  by  a  sufficient  number  of  troops 
to  protect  them.  This  stratagem  had  its  instant  effect  upon  a  people,  always 
pleased  with  novelty :  all  were  anxious  to  possess  a  share  of  the  believed  inex- 
haustible sources  of  riches ;  and,  to  the  Mississippian  regions  were  attracted  all 
their  credulities. 

A  farther  sum  of  50,000,000  livres  (2,000,000/.  sterling)  was  paid  the  govern- 
ment by  the  company,  for  the  exclusive  privilege  to  the  latter  of  working  the 
mines  for  nine  years.  Foreigners  also  caught  the  infection.  Germans  and 
Swedes,  were  led  to  join  the  French  emigrants,  under  an  engagement  that, 
on  giving  their  gratuitous  labour  for  a  period  of  three  years,  they  should  then 
become  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  consequently  be  entitled  to 
hold  lands  in  Louisiana.  The  stock  rose  in  price  to  1200  livres  for  every  100 
livres  of  stock: -300,000,000  of  livres  (12,000,000/.)  in  addition  to  all  former 
}oBD3,  were^  in  consequence,  lent  to  the  government ;  and  such  was  the  infatoation 
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of  the  pablicy  that  from  November,  1719,  to  April  following,  the  stock  was 
pordiaBed  with  such  avidity,  that  its  price  rose  to  2500  livres  for  every  100 
fivres  stock.  The  bank-notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  100,000,000,000  livres, 
equal  to  40,000,000/.  This  artificial  circulation,  though  presumed  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  capable  of  immediate  realisation,  by  the  national  property,  experienced 
die  natural  reaction  of  speedy  depreciation.  Bank  stock  and  Mississippi  stock  de- 
eressed  rapidly  in  value:  the  various  expedients  of  Law  were  ineffectual  in  main- 
tsining  credit;  and  the  unscrupulous  regent  reduced,  by  a  decree,  the  artificial 
amount  of  both  stocks  to  half  their  original  value.  Total  ruin  soon  followed. 
While  these  tyrannical  and  fraudulent  enormities  were  perpetrated  in  France, 
we  will  pass  over  to  the  attempts  to  colonise  Louisiana. 

During  the  years  1718  and  1719,  the  emigrants  sent  to  Louisiana  were  indis- 
criminately crowded  together,  to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  on  shipboard, 
and  sent  to  sea,  ill-provided  with  food  and  necessaries.  They  arrived  at  Isle 
Daaphin,  where  it  was  found  that  immense  sand-banks  had  blocked  up  the  har- 
bour, and  they  could  not  enter :  nor  could  they  land  at  Mobile,  from  its  port  being 
completely  destroyed.  They  proceeded  to  Biloxi,  where  several  thousands,  both 
of  French  and  foreigners,  were  cast  ashore  without  distinction,  and  without  pro- 
visions or  means  of  future  maintenance.  They  were  sent  from  France  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  country.  If  they  had  been  landed,  with  ordinary  means  of 
suj^rt  and  sustenance,  on  the  fertile  territories  bordering  the  Mississippi,  which 
they  could  easily  have  entered  and  ascended,  either  in  the  ships  which  carried 
them  from  France,  or  in  large  boats,  they  might,  with  ordinary  industry,  have 
maintained  themselves ;  yet,  so  great  was  the  ignorance  shown  by  those  who 
had  the  direction  of  the  expedition,  that  no  such  attempt  was  made.  Soon 
after  the  return  of  the  ships  to  France,  in  which  these  unfortunate  people  had 
sailed,  it  was  found  that  the  greater  number  of  the  vessels  might  easily  have  as- 
cended  the  Mbsissippi ;  instead  of  which,  those  victims  of  fiscal  and  political 
frauds  were  left  to  perish,  under  want  and  desperation,  at  the  sterile  and  un- 
healthy Biloxi;  the  few  who  survived,  were,  five  years  afterwards,  sent  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  settled  at  New  Orleans.  The  monstrous  delusion  had  totaUy 
vanished ;  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  all  the  wealth  which  they  were  to  pro- 
duce, were  not  to  be  found;  and  Louisiana,  instead  of  being  considered,  as 
before,  *'  the  promised  land  of  flocks,  milk,  and  honey ;  of  com,  oil,  and  wine; 
of  gold,  silver,  and  diamonds,^^  was  viewed  with  execration,  and  its  very  name 
became  a  term  of  odious  reprobation.  It  was  transformed  in  the  public  mind 
from  an  Ell  Dorado  to  a  country  only  fit  for  punishing  criminals ;  and  from  the 
time  the  Mississippi  scheme  broke  suddenly  down,  felons,  and  others  of  the  most 
debauched  character,  were  the  description  of  men  sent  from  France  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

With  such  worthless  and  depraved  materials,  and  under  such  a  vicious  state 
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of  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  for  the  population  to  increase  in  prosperity, 
or  for  the  cultivation  of  the  colony  to  advance  upon  any  firm  or  permanent  basis. 
Hundreds  of  the  most  degraded  and  miserable  objects,  in  a  complete  state  of 
nakedness,  presented  themselves  for  relief  at  some  English  and  Spanish  trading 
posts ;  others  perished  from  a  disease  which  they  themselves  had  introduced ; 
but  the  far  greater  number  wandered  through  the  forests  until  hunger  and  fatigue 
terminated  their  wretched  lives.  Meantime,  the  directors  of  the  company,  after 
making  large  advances,  commenced,  in  the  capital  of  France,  drawing  up  plans 
of  operation  for  regulating  all  enterprises  in  the  New  World.  "  Every  proceed- 
ing,'" says  Raynal,  ^^  was  to  be  instituted  at  Paris  by  &  conceited,  hasty,  and  igno- 
rant body  of  speculators,  and  the  conduct  of  each  inhabitant  of  Louisiana  was  to 
be  fettered  and  confined  in  any  manner,  which  might  be  viewed  at  the  hotel  of  the 
company,  as  tending  to  favour  a  system  of  monopoly.  Had  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  held  out  some  slight  encouragement  to  the  colonists,  granting  to  every  one 
his  personal  liberty  of  action,  and  the  control  over  his  property — such  encourage- 
ments afforded  to  a  class  of  proprietors  guided  by  local  experience  and  personal 
interest,  would  have  offered  a  guarantee  for  results  more  satisfactory  and  durable 
— for  establishments  founded  upon  a  more  extensive  and  solid  basis — than  those 
which  an  exclusive  system,  with  vast  resources,  but  guided  by  incompetent 
agents,  could  ever  hope  to  effect/^ 

The  French  government  considered  that  state  necessity  required  that  Loui- 
siana should  still  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  company ;  but  this  corporation  was, 
in  1731,  constrained  to  re-purchase  its  monopoly  for  1,450,000  livres. 

During  the  period  when  a  system  of  exclusive  privileges  had  smothered  the 
trade  of  Louisiana,  premiums  of  50,  60,  80,  and  100  per  cent,  had  been  de- 
manded, according  to  distance,  for  insuring  merchandise  exported  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  and  the  price  at  which  the  produce  of  the  colony  was  to  be  sold,  was 
fixed  by  a  most  oppressive  tariff.  It  was  impossible  for  the  colony  to  prosper 
imder  a  system  so  vexatious  and  tyrannical,  even  if  the  colonists  had  been  the 
most  industrious  and  economical  of  mankind.  In  order  to  infuse  some  energy 
into  the  minds  of  the  planters  and  traders,  the  government  determined  to  assi- 
milate the  commerce  of  Louisiana  to  that  of  the  French  Antilles,  and  it  was  de- 
creed, that  the  produce  of  Louisiana  and  its  trade  with  France,  should,  during  a 
period  of  ten  years,  be  exempt  from  all  duties  of  importation  or  exportation. 

The  settlement  made  at  New  Orleans,  in  17I7)  was  declared,  in  1722,  the 
chief  place  of  the  colony,  and  a  plan  for  a  town  was  traced,  and  streets  were  laid 
out,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  was  also  intersected  afterwards  by 
canals.  By  degrees  brick  houses  were  constructed;  and  habitations  rose  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  Some  of  the  German  emigrants  cleared  lands  about  ten 
leagues  above  New  Orleans ;  and,  with  indefatigable  industry,  formed  settlements, 
and  for  fifteen  leagues  dikes  were  raised  to  resist  the  overflowings  of  the  Mis- 
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nssippL     The  groands  were  well  cultivated^  and  produced  rice,  maize,  tobacco, 
•ad  other  products. 

Little  progress  was  afterwards  made,  further  than  erecting  a  fort  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Red  River,  and  digging  through  a  narrow  isthmus  ten  miles  above  New 
Orleans,  a  canal,  through  which  the  whole  waters  of  the  Mississippi  forced  their 
way,  and  abandoned  their  ancient  channel ;  which  flowed  round  for  fourteen 
leagues,  and  which  was  soon  filled  up  by  a  rapid  growth  of  weeds  and  trees.  The 
white  population  of  Louisiana,  under  the  French,  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded 
6000  persons,  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  defended  along 
a  distance  of  500  leagues,  by  only  three  wretehed  forts.  They  consisted  (with 
the  exception  of  the  few  German  and  Swiss  colonists  who  survived,)  of  the  felons 
of  France.  Most  of  them  perished  in  Louisiana,  M.  Raynal  observes,  '^  hap- 
pily without  reproducing  their  species."  The  most  efficient  colonists  after  the 
Germans  and  Swiss,  were  brave  and  hardy  men,  who  had  penetrated  into  the 
country  from  Canada;  and  these,  with  the  Germans  and  Swiss,  and  several 
emigrants  from  the  British  provinces,  who  formed  a  settlement  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, at  a  place  called  New  Madrid,  were  the  permanent  founders  of  Louisiana. 
We  shall,  hereafter,  notice  the  condition  of  this  country  after  it  was  ceded  to 
Spain,  and  before  it  was  re-ceded  to  France,  and  sold  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

CONDITION  OF  CANADA  BEFORE  ITS  CONQUEST  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 

In  1746,  the  Count  de  Galissoni^re,  a  nobleman  of  great  acquirement,  suc- 
ceeded M.  de  Beauharnois  as  Governor  of  Canada  ;  but  being  unable  to  obtain 
that  assistance  in  carrying  his  plans  into  execution  which  he  expected  from 
France,  he  held  office  only  until  1747,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  de  la  Jon- 
quiere;  who  was  also  succeeded  temporarily  by  the  Baron  de  Longuieul,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  Marquis  du  Quesne,  in  1752,  as  governor-general.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  by  him  immediately  after  for  active  warfare  with  the  English 
colonists,  and  hostilities  were  commenced  against  their  traders  on  the  Ohio. 
The  Sieur  de  Vaudreuil  Cavagnal  succeeded  him  in  1755. 

The  English  army,  commanded  by  General  Braddock,  was  repulsed  this  year ; 
and  on  the  following  year  the  celebrated  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  had  arrived 
from  France,  with  a  strong  reinforcement  of  regular  troops,  destroyed  Fort 
Oswego,  the  outworks  of  Fort  George,  and  the  sloops  and  bateaux  that  were 
intended  to  attack  Crown  Point.     Next  year  he  reduced  Fort  George,  but  the 
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victory  was  disgraced  by  the  ioaassacre  of  2000  of  its  inhabitants  by  the  Indians 
under  his  command;  which  completely  roused  the  indignation  of  the  British, and 
led  to  those  mighty  preparations,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  Historical 
sketch  of  Nova  Scotia^  and  which  finally  destroyed  the  power  of  France  in 
America. 

The  financial  aSsm  of  Canada,  and  the  interests  of  private  individuals,  were 
also,  about  this  time,  placed  in  a  ruinous  position  by  the  profligacy  of  M.  Bigot, 
the  intendant-general.  His  peculations,  it  was  found,  amounted  to  at  least 
400,000/.,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  lavished  on  a  mistress.  His  bills  on  the 
French  treasury  and  orders  to  the  amount  of  3,333,333/.  65.  8d.  sterling,  were 
protested.  When  the  Canadians  became  British  subjects,  an  indemnity  was  ob- 
tained for  them  of  only  125,400/.  in  bonds,  and  250,000/.  in  specie,  for  this 
immense  debt.* 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  government  of  Canada  in  the  year  1729, 
was  only  16,666/.  135. 4d.,  but  it  increased  in  17^9,  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
1,083,333/.  65.  Sd.  sterling. 

At  this  period,  from  1753  to  1759,  the  fisheries  and  navigation  of  Canada 
employed  annually  only  five  or  six  small  vessels  in  the  seal  and  whale  fishery, 
and  one  or  two  traded  to  the  Antilles.  Nine  or  ten  arrived  from  the  Antilks 
with  ratafia,  molasses,  coffee,  and  sugar;  and  thirty  vessels,  of  various  sixes, frt)m 
France,  the  whole  tonnage  of  which  did  not  exceed  9000  tons. 

The  imports  from  France  in  1754  of  manufactured  goods,  and  other  articles, 
amounted  in  value,  reduced  to  sterling  money,  to  157,645/. ;  of  rum,  sugar,  &c. 
to  59,123/. ;  total,  216,769/.  The  value  of  furs  exported  to  France,  amounted 
to  64,570/. ;  of  oil,  ginseng,  capillaire,  timber,  &c.,  to  7083/.;  of  fish,  oil,  iron, 
&c.,  exported  to  the  Antilles,  and  other  places  to  3906/.  Total  value  of  exports 
75,560/.,  leaving  a  balance  of  trade  against  the  colony  of  141,209/.  to  be  paid  by 
bills  drawn  by  the  intendant  on  the  treasury  of  France. 

When  the  French  first  took  possession  of  Canada,  they  had  scarcely  any 
money.  The  little  carried  out  by  those  who  settled  there  was  soon  re-exported. 
This  want  of  a  circulating  currency,  retarded  trade  and  agriculture.  The  court 
of  Versailles,  in  1670,  ordered  money  to  be  coined  for  the  use  of  the  French 
American  settlements  to  be  valued  one-quarter  higher,  for  the  same  weight,  than 
the  money  circulating  in  France.  But  this  expedient  did  not  answer,  and  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century  paper  money  was  substituted,  in 
Canada,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops,  and  the  other  expenses  of  government. 

*  Ou  further  inquiry,  we  find  the  CanadiaDS  scarcely  received  any  part  of  these  immense 
claims,  excepting  a  small  proportion  of  the  amount  in  specie.  The  French  government,  however, 
came  to  tlie  resolution,  several  years  after,  to  pay  the  bills  or  rescriptions  due  to  the  Canadians. 
These  bills  were  purchased  for  trifling  suras  by  capitalists.  M.  Beaujeu,  a  financier,  made  a 
profit,  it  is  said  of  18,000,000  of  francs  by  the  speculation ;  and  it  was  these  bills  that  actually 
insured  the  success  of  M.  Necker  as  a  rich  banker,  being  the  first  step  which  led  to  his 
Jbrtune, 
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This  currency  continued  until  1713,  when  the  engagements  made  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  colony  ceased  to  be  fulfiUed.  The  bills  of  exchange  which 
they  drew  upon  France  were  not  honoured.  They  were  liquidated  in  1720, 
with  a  deduction  of  five-eighths  of  their  nominal  value. 

Specie  was  then  resorted  to  for  about  two  years.  The  traders  in  Canada,  and 
iD  those  who  had  payments  to  make  in  France,  foimd  it  inconvenient,  expen- 
sive, and  uncertain  to  remit  specie,  and  they  solicited  the  re-establishment  of 
paper  money.  Billets  were  manufactured,  bearing  the  arms  of  France  and  Nar 
varre,  which  were  signed  by  the  governor,  the  intendant,  and  the  comptroller. 
These  billets  were  of  the  several  values  of  twenty-four,  twelve,  six,  and  three  livres, 
and  of  thirty,  fifteen,  and  seven  sols  six  deniers.  The  total  value  of  all  did  not 
exceed  one  million  of  livres.  This  sum  not  being  found  sufiicient  for  the  public 
circulation,  a  larger  quantity  was  suppUed  by  command  of,  and  signed  only  by,  the 
intendant  The  least  of  these,  signed  by  him,  were  of  twenty  sols^value,  and  the 
greatest  id  one  hundred  livres.  These  billets  were  circulated,  as  a  substitute  for 
money,  until  October,  the  latest  period  for  the  departure  of  ships  from  Canada. 
The  bills  were  then  converted  into  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  by  the  intendant  on 
the  French  treasury.  Considering  the  defective  and  corrupt  state  of  the  finances 
of  France,  we  need  not  consider  it  surprising  that  the  colonists  of  Canada  should 
have  suffered  grievously  from  the  dishonoured  bills  drawn  by  the  intendant. 

fiscal  dishonesty  has  always  corrupted  morals;  and  there  is  but  little  doubt 
ihat  the  profligacy  of  the  administrators  of  the  revenue  in  France,  and  the  laxity  of 
morals  among  those  from  whom  the  officers  sent  to  Canada  were  chosen,  super- 
induced on  Canadian  manners  a  share  of  the  immorality  and  corruption,  which  the 
Abbe  de  Raynal  ascribes  to  the  character  of  the  Canadians  living  in  the  towns. 
But  we  consider  his  description  of  the  rural,  and  especially  the  agricultural,  inha- 
bitants highly  exaggerated. 

When  he  says  that  each  agricultural  family  had  from  twenty  to  thirty  sheep 
for  their  flesh  and  wool,  ten  or  twelve  cows  for  their  milk,  and  oxen  to  plough 
the  ground,  and  for  their  meat ;  also  horses,  small  but  hardy,  in  great  numbers  ; 
and  that  such  was  the  condition  generally  of  83,000  inhabitants  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, — they  could  neither  have  been  a  very  indolent  nor  an 
immoral  population.* 

♦  He  observes,  "that  those  whom  rural  labour  fixed  in  the  country,  allowed  only  a  few  mo- 
ments to  the  care  of  their  flocks,  and  to  other  indispensable  occupations  durine  winter.  The  rest 
of  the  time  was  passed  in  idleness,  at  public-houses,  or  in  running  along  the  snow  and  ice  in 
sledges,  in  imitation  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens.  When  the  return  of  spring  called  them 
out  to  the  necessary  labours  of  the  field,  they  ploughed  the  ground  superficially,  without  ever 
manuring  it ;  sowed  it  carelessly,  and  then  returned  to  their  former  indolent  manner  of  life  till 
ljarve8t»tiroe. 

"  This  amazing  negligence  might  be  owing  to  several  causes.  They  contracted  such  a  habit 
of  idleness  during  the  continuance  of  the  severe  weather,  that  labour  appeared  insupportable  to 
them,  even  in  the  finest  weather.  The  numerous  festivals  prescribed  by  their  religion,  which  owed 
its  increase  to  their  establishment,  prevented  the  first  exertion,  as  well  as  interrupted  the  progress 
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The  eight  thousand  inhabitants  employed  in  hunting  and  trading,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  may  have  deserved  the  character  which  he  and  Professor 
Kalm  describes. 

of  industry.  Men  are  ready  enough  to  comply  with  that  species  of  devotion  that  flatters  thei^ 
indolence.  Lastly,  a  passion  for  war,  which  had  been  purposely  encouraged  among  these  bold 
and  courageous  men,  made  them  averse  from  the  labours  of  husbandry.  Their  minds  were  so 
entirely  captivated  with  militar}*  glory,  that  they  thought  only  of  war,  though  they  engaged  in  it 
without  pay. 

'*  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  especially  of  the  capital,  spent  their  winter  as  well  as  summer 
in  a  constant  scene  of  dissipation.  They  were  alike  insensible  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination.  They  had  no  taste  for  arts  or  science,  for  readine  or  instruction. 
Their  only  passion  was  amusement.  This  manner  of  life  considerably  increased  the  influence  of 
the  women,  who  were  possessed  of  every  charm  except  those  soft  emotions  of  the  soul,  which 
alone  constitute  the  merit  and  the  cliarm  of  beauty.  Lively,  gay,  and  addicted  to  coquetry  and 
gallantry,  they  were  more  fond  of  inspiring  than  feeling  the  tender  passions. 

"  There  appeared  in  both  sexes  a  greater  degree  of  devotion  than  virtue,  more  religion  than 
probity,  a  higher  sense  of  honour  than  real  honesty.  Superstition  took  place  of  morality,  which 
will  always  be  the  case,  whenever  men  are  taught  to  believe  that  ceremonies  will  compensate  for 
good  works,  and  that  crimes  are  expiated  by  prayers." 

Professor  Kalm  remarks  (in  1 757),  **  A  girl  ot  eighteen  is  reckoned  to  be  poorly  off*  if  she  can- 
not enumerate  at  least  twenty  lovers.  These  young  ladies,  especially  those  of  a  nigher  rank,  get 
up  at  seven,  and  dress  till  nine,  drinking  their  coff*ee  at  the  same  time.  When  a  young  fellow 
comes  in,  whether  the^  be  acquainted  with  him  or  not,  they  immediately  lay  aside  tlieir  work,  sit 
down  by  him,  and  begin  to  chat,  laugh,  joke,  and  invent  double  entendrei,  and  this  is  reckoned 
being  very  witty.  One  of  the  first  questions  they  propose  to  a  stranger  is,  whether  he  is  married ; 
the  next,  how  he  likes  the  ladies  of  the  country  ;  and  the  third,  whether  he  will  take  one  home 
with  him." 

If  these  descriptions  be  correct,  the  Canadian  ladies  of  that  time  were  very  different  from  those 
of  the  present  day ;  for  I  believe  them  to  be  as  modest  and  industrious  as  those  of  any  country. 
Tb^  are,  it  is  true,  more  affable,  and  have  more  freedom  of  manners  tlian  the  Englisli. 

The  superior  intelligence  of  the  women  in  the  country  parishes  of  Lower  Canada  is  by  all 
acknowledged.  It  is  worthy,  however,  of  remark,  that^  until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  scarcely 
any  measure  for  promoting  education  in  the  country  was  carried  into  operation  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  instruction  of  boys  was  consequently  much  neglected,  as  they  could  not  well  afford 
to  attend  seminaries  at  a  distance  from  home.  In  respect  to  girk  in  the  country,  the  case  was 
very  different.  The  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation,  established  by  Madame  de  Bour- 
geois, has  for  a  long  time  provided  schoolmistresses  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  schools,  in  various 
parts  of  the  province.  In  these  schook,  reading,  writing,  a  little  arithmetic,  religious  instruction, 
needlework,  and  such  other  knowledge  as  rendered  the  girls  eminently  useful  in  domestic  manage- 
ment, were  taught.  The  Canadian  women,  therefore,  owe  their  superior  intelligence  to  the  good 
Sisters  of  the  Congregation. — Macgregor*t  Brituh  America,  vol  ii.,  page  341. 
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CONQUEST  OF  CANADA. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Canada,  when  the  English  government,  exas- 
perated by  the  massacre  at  Fort  George,  and  animated  by  the  surrender  of  Louis- 
Imrg,  resolved  on  subduing  all  the  northern  French  possessions  in  America.  It 
wis,  therefore,  determined  to  conquer  Canada  by  simultaneously  attacking  Quebec, 
Fort  Niagara,  and  the  forts  atTiconderago  and  Crown  Point.  To  the  army  under 
General  Wolfe,  and  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Saunders,  was  assigned  the  conquest 
of  Quebec ;  to  General  Amherst,  the  commander-in-chief  in  America,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  foits  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderago ;  and  that  of  Niagara  to  General 
Prideauz,  but  which  afterwards  devolved  on  Sir  William  Johnson.  The  latter 
expeditions  were  afterwards  to  concentrate  their  forces  with  those  under  General 
Wolfe. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1759,  the  English  fleet  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  island  of  Orleans,  where  Wolfe  landed  with  an  army  of  8000.  The  French 
disposable  forces,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  Quebec,  consisted  of  about  10,000 
men,  with  a  reserve  of  2000.  Wolfe  first  attempted  the  entrenchments  at  Mont- 
morency, landing  his  troops  under  cover  of  the  fire  from  the  ships  of  war ;  but 
he  was  gallantly  repulsed  by  the  French.  After  some  delay,  it  was  determined 
to  effect  a  landing  in  order  to  carry  the  heights  of  Abraham,  above  Quebec.  This 
daring  resolution  was  effected  on  the  12th  of  September,  with  surprising  secrecy 
and  intrepidity. 

The  ships  of  war  sailed  nine  miles  up  the  river  above  Quebec  to  Cape  Rouge. 
This  feint  deceived  M.  Bougainville,  who,  with  his  division  of  the  French  army, 
proceeded  still  further  up  along  the  banks  of  the  river  to  prevent  the  British  de- 
barking. During  the  night,  the  English  ships  dropped  down  silently  with  the 
current  to  Wolfe's  Cove,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  troops  began  to 
land.  At  eight  the  British  army  ascended  the  precipitous  heights,  with  two  field 
pieces  in  front ;  the  48th  regiment  and  light  infantry  forming  a  reserve,  and  the 
Royal  Americans  covering  the  landing. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  was  then  at  Beauport,  marched  across  the 
St.  Charles  on  the  13th,  and  imprudently  formed  in  front  of  the  British  army 
with  only  one  field  piece,  and  before  he  could  concentrate  all  his  disposable  forces. 
He  then  advanced  most  gallantly ;  but  the  scattered  quick  firing  of  his  troops, 
which  commenced  within  about  250  yards  of  the  English  Une,  was  far  from  being 
fo  effective  as  that  of  the  British.     The  latter  moved  forward  regularly,  firing 
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steadily,  until  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  enemy,  when  they  gave  a  ge- 
neral volley,  and  the  French  were  soon  after  routed.  Bougainville  had  just  then 
appeared  in  sight,  but  the  fate  of  Canada  was  decreed — ^the  critical  moment  was 
gone — and  he  retired  to  Point  au  Tremble,  where  he  encamped :  from  thence  he 
retreated,  first  to  Three  Rivers,  and  then  to  Montreal.  There  was  also  a  body  of 
French  troops  near  Beauport,  which  were  not  engaged.  Had  all  the  forces  been 
concentrated  under  Montcalm,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  heroism  of  the  British  troops 
could  have  secured  the  victory.  The  most  extraordinary  bravery  was  displayed 
both  by  the  English  and  the  French.  Both]armies  lost  their  commanders.  Wolfe 
expired  with  victory  accompanying  the  dose  of  his  splendid  career.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  when  but  few  men  begin  even  to  appear  on  the  theatre  of  great 
deeds,  inheriting  no  family  pretensions,  and  unassisted  by  faction  or  intrigue,  he 
held  a  command  of  the  highest  responsibility,  and  with  a  truly  unblemished  cha- 
racter, fulfilled  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  country. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  an  officer  of  equal  bravery,  died  of  his  wounds  a 
few  days  after.*  Quebec  capitulated  on  the  18th  to  General  Murray,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command.  He,  however,  committed  a  most  egregious  blunder 
some  time  afterwards,  by  leaving  Quebec  to  attack  M.  Levi,  who  was  encamped 
with  the  French  army  at  Sillery,  and  who  completely  defeated  General  Murray, 
and  compelled  him  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Quebec,  with  the  loss  of  his 
artillery,  and  nearly  one-third  of  his  army. 

The  fort  of  Niagara  was,  in  the  mean  time,  reduced  by  Sir  William  John- 
son, and  the  forts  at  'Hconderago  and  Crown  Point,  by  General  Amherst.  They 
were  consequently  enabled  to  concentrate  their  forces,  and  form  a  junction  with 
Gteneral  Murray.  Previously  to  this,  on  learning  that  the  English  fleet  was  in 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  that  the  armament  sent  from  France  to  relieve  Quebec 
was  captured  in  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  by  a  squadron  from  Louisburg,  under 
Captain  Byron,  the  French  forces  retreated  to  Montreal,  where  the  governor- 
general,  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  determined  to  make  a  desperate  stand.  Being,  how- 
ever, invested  by  the  united  forces  of  the  three  British  generals,  he  found  further 
resistance  useless,  and  capitulated  on  the  8th  of  September,  1760,  when  Mon- 
treal, and  all  the  French  fortresses  in  Canada,  were  surrendered  to  Great 
Britain.  The  articles  of  capitulation  under  which  Montreal  surrendered  were 
highly  honourable  to  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  who  exacted,  to  the  utmost  that  he  could 
possibly  expect  to  obtain,  every  advantage  for  the  people  he  had  previously 

•  A  mUundentanding,  it  is  well  known,  existed  between  the  Goveraor-general  M.  de  Vau- 
dreuil and  Genend  Montcalm.  The  latter  proposed  a  different  plan  of  attack  and  defence  from 
that  resoWed  upon  by  the  former,  who,  in  council  a  few  days  before  even  expressed  his  doubts  as 
to  the  coura^  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  who  in  a  spirit  of  wounded  honour^  immediately 
fought  a  precipitate  battle,  before  concentrating  the  forces,  within  less  than  a  day's  march. 

All  the  Canadians  consider  this  circumstance,  joined  to  the  rapacity  of  the  civil  officers,  who 
carried  on  a  general  system  of  pillage  with  the  most  audacious  effh>Dtery,  as  the  causes  which 
secured  the  tmy  oooquest  of  Canada. 
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eommanded.    Three  years  afterwards  France  ceded  to  Spain,  Louisiana,  and  all 
the  French  possessions  on  the  Mississippi. 

He  battle  gained  by  Wolfe  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  formed  a  pre- 
Kminary  cause,  which  has  already  been  attended  with  mighty  consequences  not 
oontemplated  at  that  period :  those  consequences  themselves  must  again  form 
niooessive  causes  of  great  effects.  Had  France  retained  the  Canadas,  British 
America  would  probably  have  continued  for  several  years  longer  to  be  overawed 
into  humble  submission  by  England ;  and  the  whole  country  of  Upper  Canada, 
of  Michigan,  and  of  the  vast  basins  of  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri, 
woold  now^  in  all  likeUhood,  be  inhabited  nearly  altogether  by  people  of  French, 
Hid  not,  as  to-day,  chiefly  of  English  race.  Nor  would  there  ever,  in  all  proba- 
bility, bet  he  least  prospect  of  the  whole  continent,  of  at  least  North  America, 
induding  probably  Mexico,  and  not  unlikely  the  central  repubUcs,  becoming 
eventoally  Anglo-American  nations,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  possessing 
the  same  literature,  however  numerous  the  sovereign  states,  or  separate  govern- 
ments, may  become. 


CHAPTER     XXIII. 


CONDmON   OF    THE   FRENCH    CANADIANS    ON    THEIR  BECOMING    SUBJECT   TO 

THE  BRITISH   CROWN. 

Having  described  the  French  Acadians  previous  to,  and  after,  their  be* 
ooming  British  subjects,  we  consider  it  proper  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Canadians,  of  French  race,  who  have  remained  under  English  allegiance. 

For  some  time  after  the  capitulation  of  Canada,  no  regard  was  paid  to  the 
French  laws  or  courts.  Military  tribunals  were  instituted  in  the  districts,  from 
which  appeals  might  be  made  from  the  commanding  officer.  General  Murray 
carefoliy  guarded  against  the  abuse  of  power  in  such  absolute  courts. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  1763,  which  left  to  France  no  part  of  all  her  vast 
territories  and  power  in  North  America.  General  Murray  established  new 
courts  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  in  which  the  laws  of  England  were 
introduced,  and  continued  in  force  until  the  year  177^- 

The  following  extracts  from  a  letter,  written  in  1765,  by  Governor  Murray, 
to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  afford,  it  is  believed,  a  just  account  of  the 
state  of  the  province  at  that  period.  '*  It  consists,^'  he  states,  ^^  of  110  parishes, 
exclusive  of  the  towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  These  parishes  contain  9722 
houses,  and  54,575  Christian  souls;  they  occupy,  of  arable  land,  955,755  arpents. 
They  sowed  in  the  year  1765,  180,300^  minots  of  grain  ;  and  that  year  they  pos- 
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sessed  12^546  oxen;  22^724  cows;  15,039  young  horned  cattle  ;  27.064  sheep; 
28,976  swine;  and  13,7^7  horses;  as  appears  by  the  annexed  recapitulation, 
taken  by  his  order,  in  the  year  1765. 

^^  The  towns  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  contain  about  14,700  mhabitants. 
The  savages,  who  are  called  Roman  Catholics,  being  within  the  limits  of 
the  province,  consist  of  7400  souls,  so  that  the  whole,  exclusive  of  the  king's 
troops,  amount  to  76,275  souls ;  of  which  in  the  parishes  are  nineteen  Pro- 
testant families ;  the  rest  of  that  persuasion  (a  few  half-pay  officers  excepted), 
are  traders,  mechanics,  and  publicans,  who  reside  in  the  lower  towns  of  Que« 
bee  and  Montreal.  Most  of  them  were  followers  of  the  army,  of  mean  edu- 
cation, or  soldiers  disbanded  at  the  reduction  of  the  troops.  All  have  their 
fortunes  to  make,  and  I  fear  few  are  soUcitous  about  the  means,  when  the  end 
can  be  obtained.  I  report  them  to  be  in  general,  the  most  immoral  collection  of 
men  I  ever  knew :  of  course,  little  calculated  to  make  the  new  subjects  ena* 
moured  with  our  laws,  religion,  and  customs ;  and  far  less  adapted  to  enforce 
those  laws  which  are  to  govern  them. 

^^  On  the  other  hand,  the  Canadians,  accustomed  to  arbitrary,  and  a  sort  of 
military  government,  are  a  frugal,  industrious,  and  moral  race  of  men  ;  who,  from 
the  just  and  mild  treatment  they  met  with  from  his  majesty^s  military  officers,  who 
ruled  the  country  for  four  years,  until  the  establishment  of  civil  government, 
had  greatly  got  the  better  of  the  natural  antipathy  they  had  to  their  conquerors. 

^'  They  consist  of  a  noblesse,  who  are  numerous,  and  who  pique  themselves 
much  upon  the  antiquity  of  their  families,  their  own  military  glory,  and  that  of 
their  ancestors.  These  noblesse  are  seigneurs  of  the  whole  country ;  and,  though 
not  rich,  are  in  a  situation,  in  that  plentiful  part  of  the  world,  where  money  is 
scarce  and  luxury  still  unknown,  to  support  their  dignity.  Their  tenants,  who 
pay  only  an  annual  quit  rent  of  about  a  dollar  for  100  acres,  are  at  their  ease  and 
comfortable.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  respect  and  obey  their  noblesse ; 
their  tenures  being  miUtary,  in  the  feudal  manner,  they  have  shared  with  them 
the  dangers  of  the  field,  and  natural  affection  has  been  increased,  in  proportion 
to  the  calamities  which  have  been  common  to  both  from  the  conquest  of  this 
country^ 

^*  As  they  have  been  taught  to  respect  their  superiors,  and  are  not  yet  intoxi- 
cated with  the  abuse  of  liberty,  they  are  shocked  at  the  insults  which  their  no- 
blesse and  the  king's  officers  have  received  from  the  English  traders  and  lawyers, 
since  the  civil  government  took  place.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  they  are  xealous 
of  their  religion.  They  are  very  ignorant ;  it  was  the  policy  of  the  French  govern- 
ment to  keep  them  so ;  few  or  none  can  read.  Printing  was  never  permitted  in 
Canada  till  we  got  possession  of  it.  Their  veneration  for  the  priesthood  is  in 
proportion  to  their  ignorance,  it  will  probably  decrease  as  they  become  enlight- 
ened, for  the  clergy  there  are  of  mean  birth  and  very  illiterate  ;  and  as  they  are 
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debarred  from  supplies  of  ecclesiastics  from  France,  that  order  of  men  will 
beeome  more  and  more  contemptible,  provided  they  are  not  exposed  to  persecu- 
tioiu*  Disorders  and  divisions,  from  the  nature  of  things,  could  not  be  avoided 
iQ  attempting  to  establish  the  civil  government  in  Canada,  agreeable  to  my 
iBrtmctionSy  while  the  same  troops  who  conquered  the  country,  for  four  years 
lemained  in  it.  They  were  commanded  by  an  officer,  who,  by  the  civil  establish* 
nent,  had  been  deprived  of  the  government  of  half  the  province,  and  who 
nmaiiied,  in  every  respect,  independent  of  that  establishment.  Magistrates  were 
to  be  made,  and  juries  to  be  composed,  out  of  450  contemptible  settlers  and 
tmders.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  narrow  ideas  and  ignorance  of  such 
■en  most  offend  any  troops,  more  especially  those  who  had  so  long  go- 
verned them,  and  knew  the  means  from  which  they  were  elevated.  It  would 
be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  men  would  not  be  intoxicated  with 
llie unexpected  power  put  into  their  hands;  and  that  they  would  not  be  eager  to 
riiow  how  amply  they  possessed  it.  As  there  were  no  barracks  in  the  country, 
the  quartering  of  the  troops  furnished  perpetual  opportunities  of  displaying  their 
inpratance  and  rancour.  The  Canadian  noblesse  were  hated,  because  their  birth 
md  behaviour  entitled  them  to  respect;  and  the  peasants  were  abhorred,  be* 
cause  they  were  saved  from  the  oppression  they  were  threatened  with.  The 
presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury  at  Quebec  puts  the  truth  of  these  remarks  be- 
yond a  doubt.t  The  silence  of  the  king's  servants  to  the  governor's  remon- 
strances, in  consequence  of  their  presentment,  though  his  secretary  was  sent  to 
them  on  purpose  to  expedite  an  explanation,  contributed  to  encourage  the  dis- 
toibers  of  the  peace. 

^*The  improper  choice  and  numbers  of  the  civil  officers  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land increased  the  inquietude  of  the  colony.  Instead  of  men  of  ingenious  and 
untainted  morals,  the  very  reverse  were  appointed  to  the  most  important  offices; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  communicate,  through  them,  those  impressions  of  the 
dignity  of  government,  by  which  alone  mankind  can  be  held  together  in  society. 
The  judge  fixed  upon  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  75,600  foreigners  to  the  laws 
and  government  of  Great  Britain,  was  taken  from  a  gaol,  entirely  ignorant  of 
dvil  law,  and  of  the  language  of  the  people.  The  attorney-general,  with  regard 
to  the  language  of  the  people,  was  not  better  qualified. 

**  The  offices  of  the  secretary  of  the  province,  registrar,  clerk  of  the  council, 
commissary  of  stores  and  provisions,  provost-martial,  &c.,  were  given  by  patent 

*  This  obsenration  is  the  only  one  objectionable,  on  account  of  truth,  in  tliis  able  letter.  I 
feci  no  fear  in  hazarding  the  assertion,  that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  not  at  that  time  illiterate, 
nor  generally  of  low  birth  :  and  since  that  period,  instead  of  becoming  contemptible,  they  have 
become,  with  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  world,  more  learned  and  respectable. 

f  The  Protestant  grand  jury  represented  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  nuisance,  on  account  of 
their  rdigioD.  •*  Ih  ont  laiss^  beaucoup  de  successeurs,  heriteurs  de  ces  sentimens,"  said  a 
teamed  Canadian  to  me. 
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to  men  of  interest  in  England^  who  let  them  out  to  the  best  bidders ;  and  so 
little  did  they  consider  the  capacity  of  their  representatives,  that  not  one  of  them 
understood  the  language  of  the  natives.  As  no  salary  was  annexed  to  these 
patent  places,  the  value  of  them  depended  upon  the  fees,  which,  by  my  instruo- 
tions,  I  was  ordered  to  establbh,  equal  to  those  of  the  richest  ancient  colony. 
This  heavy  tax,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  English  lawyers,  were  severely  felt  by 
the  poor  Canadians;  but  they  patiently  submitted,  and,  though  stimulated  to 
dispute  it  by  some  of  the  licentious  traders  from  New  York,  they  cheerfully 
obeyed  the  Stamp  Act,  in  hopes  that  their  good  behaviour  would  recommend 
them  to  the  favour  and  protection  of  their  sovereign. 

*'  As  the  Council  Book  of  the  province,  and  likewise  my  answer  to  the  com- 
plaints made  against  my  administration,  have  been  laid  before  your  lordships,  it 
is  needless  to  presume  to  say  any  thing  further  on  that  subject,  than  that  I  glory 
in  having  been  accused  of  warmth  and  firmness  in  protecting  the  king's  Canadian 
subjects,  and  of  doing  the  utmost  in  my  power  to  gain  my  royal  master  the 
affections  of  that  brave,  hardy  people,  whose  emigration,  if  ever  it  should  hap- 
pen, will  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  their  empire  ;  to  prevent  which,  I  declare  to 
your  lordships,  I  would  cheerfully  submit  to  greater  calumnies  and  indignities 
(if  greater  can  be  devised)  than  hitherto  I  have  undergone.^'* 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 


PRESENT  CONDITION   AND  CHARACTER  OF. — CANADIANS  OF    FRENCH  ORIGIN. 

The  condition,  manners,  habits,  and  pursuits,  of  the  Canadians  of  French 
origin,  resemble,  at  the  present  time,  many  of  the  characteristics  described  by  Go- 
vernor Murray.  While  residing  in  that  country,  and  travelling  among  the  settle- 
ments which  they  inhabited  from  Beauharnois  down  to  Rimouski ;  an  extent  of  300 
miles  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  on  the  north  from  the 
Ottawa,  and  upper  point  of  Montreal,  down  to  three  rivers,  Quebec,  Beaufort,  and 
the  Isle  of  Orleans,  we  have  examined  with  great  care  the  condition,  character, 
and  disposition  of  an  interesting  people,  who  have  been,  unfortunately,  but  im- 
perfectly known,  or  understood,  in  England.  The  following  description  which 
we  have  written  from  personal  observation,  applies  to  the  settlements  generally 
on  the  south  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  those  on  the  north  banks 
between  Quebec  and  Montreal : — 

*  "  Rien  de  plus  vrai  et  de  plus  exact  one  les  obserrations  du  G^n^ral  Murray,  sur  les  affaires 
du  Caaada  aprte  la  conqu^te,*  said  a  higfaiy-taieDted  Caoadian  geotleman  to  me,  on  reading  this 
letter. 
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The  villages  and  parishes  have  a  great  similarity  of  appearance,  and  although 
of  tbem  are  more  extensive,  and  much  more  populous  than  others,  yet 
one  description  is  sufficient  for  all.  We  cannot  but  be  pleased  and  happy  while 
trmQing  through  them.  They  assuredly  seem  to  be  the  very  abodes  of  simpli- 
dty^  virtae^  and  happiness.  We  pass  along  delighted  through  a  beautiful  rural 
eoimtry,  with  clumps  of  wood  interspersed  amidst  cultivated  farms,  pastures,  and 
hcfdsi  decent  parish  churches,  and  neat  white  houses  or  cottages.  The  inhabi- 
tuts  are  always  not  only  civil,  but  polite  and  hospitable,  and  the  absence  of  b^ 
pry,  and  of  the  squalid  beings  whose  misery  harrows  our  feelings  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  the  best  proof  that  they  are  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Thefts 
He  rare,  and  doors  are  rarely  locked.  You  never  meet  a  Canadian  but  he  puts 
his  band  to  his  hat  or  bonnet  rouge^  and  he  is  always  ready  to  inform  you  or  to 
receive  you  into  his  house,  and  if  you  be  hungry,  the  best  he  has  is  at  your 


The  manners  of  the  women  and  children  have  nothing  of  the  awkward  bash- 
{dness  which  prevails  among  the  peasants  of  Scotland,  nor  the  boorish  rudeness 
of  those  of  England.  While  we  know  that  each  may  be  equally  correct  in  heart, 
yet  we  cannot  help  being  pleased  with  the  manners  that  smooth  our  journeys ; 
and  often  have  we  compared  the  easy  obliging  manners  of  the  Canadian  habitans, 
with  the  rough  'What  d'ye  want?'  of  the  English  boor,  or  the  wondering 
*  What*s  your  wull  ?'  of  the  Scotch  cotters. 

At  the  inns  or  auberges,  many  of  which  are  post-houses,  we  find  civility, 
ready  attendance,  and  have  seldom  to  complain  of  what  we  pay  for.  In  travel- 
Ung  we  now  and  then  meet  a  cross  erected  at  the  side  of  the  road,  on  a  spot  to 
which  some  trifling  legend  is  attached.  In  some  places  we  see  large  plaster  casts  of 
the  Crucifizion,  under  a  wooden  canopy,  supported  by  four  tall  posts.  I  observed 
one  of  these  in  the  middle  of  a  marsh,  near  the  post-road  below  Kamomraska. 

The  house  of  a  captain  of  militia  is  always  distinguished  by  a  tall  flag-staff 
near  it,  painted  red,  or  with  circles  of  white,  red,  blue,  or  black. 

The  priest's  house  is  always  close  to  the  church,  and  you  never  see  him  ex- 
cept in  sacerdotal  robe.  Enter  his  house  and  you  are  welcome,  nor  will  he  let 
you  depart  hungry. 

The  parish  church,  with  a  pretty  bright  tinned  spire,  and  sometimes  with 
two,  is  a  striking  characteristic  feature  which  occurs  at  intervals  of  from  four  to 
eight  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

The  hoases  of  the  habitans  are  sometimes  built  of  stone,  but  generally  of 
wood,  and  only  one  story  high. 

The  walls  outside  are  whitewashed,  which  imparts  to  them,  particularly  in 
summer,  when  almost  every  thing  else  is  green,  a  most  lively  and  clean-looking 
appearance.  Each  contains  a  large  kitchen,  one  good  sitting-room,  and  as  many 
sleeping  or  bed  -rooms  as  may  be  judged  requisite.    The  garret  is  generally  used 
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for  lumber  and  seldom  for  bed  places.  Sojne  of  the  houses  have  verandas,  and 
a  small  orchard  and  garden  attached  ;  near  the  house  there  is  always  a  clay-built 
bake  oven  and  a  well,  from  the  latter  the  water  is  drawn  by  means  of  a  lever.  The 
elevation  and  ground  plan  of  a  family  house  are  generally  the  same  as  the  following 
outlines : — ^Tbe  sitting-room  or  parlour,  and  bed-rooms,  are  lined  with  smoothly- 
planed  boards,  and  painted  with  blue,  red,  green,  yellow,  &c.,  and  according  to  our 
ideas,  in  very  bad  taste ;  but  according  to  Jean  Baptute's*  fancy,  very  fine  and 
pretty ;  and  why  not,  if  he  be  happy  in  the  idea  7  Wax  and  brass  images  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  or  the  Crucifixion ;  and  pictures  of  grim  saints,  the  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  &c.,  all  of  the  cheapest  and  most  common  kind,  are  hung  round 
the  room ;  and  one  middle-sized  and  several  common  looking-glasses,  and  a 
common  clock  are  seldom  wanting.  Sometimes  we  observe  a  looking-glass  pic- 
ture, which,  from  their  curious  wrought  frames  must  be  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred years  old.  There  is  also  one  or  more  cupboards  or  buflfets  in  the  room, 
which  exhibit  common  glasses,  decanters,  cups  and  saucers,  &c.,  and  generally 
a  large  punchbowl,  for  the  purpose  usually  of  making  c^gf  or  milk  punch. 

The  geese  raised  on  their  farms  afford  sufficient  feathers  for  beds ;  apd  the 
babitans  are  never  without  them.  Their  sheets  and  blankets  are  rather  coarse, 
but  manu&ctured  by  themselves  of  the  fleeces  of  their  sheep,  and  of  the  flax 
they  cultivate. 

The  bams  and  cattle-houses  are  plain  oblong  buildings.  The  farms  run 
parallel  with  each  other :  pole-fences  occasionally  separate  them,  and  from  ten 
to  seventy  arpents  of  each  are  cleared  and  cultivated.  The  post- road  runs 
across  them  all,  and  each  habitan  keeps  his  own  portion  in  repair. 

The  parish  of  St  Thomas,  on  the  Riviere  de  Sud,  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lous below  Quebec.  The  river  flows  from  the  south,  through  a  beautiful,  ex- 
tensive, fertile,  and  rather  thickly-settled  country,  and  rolls  over  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
twenty  feet  high,  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  has  several  excellent  bridges  over 
it;  and  along  its  banks  are  many  of  the  best  cultivated  farms  in  Lower  Canada. 
In  the  rear  of  the  village.  Chapel  Hill,  a  pretty  eminence,  rises,  amidst  fertile 
fields. 

In  the  village  there  is  a  handsome,  though  plain,  stone  church,  said  to  con- 
tain near  3000  persons.  We  had  the  opportunity  of  being  at  this  church  on 
a  Sunday.  Nothing  could  be  more  pleasing  than  the  scene  which  presented 
itself.  It  was  on  a  delightful,  calm,  summer  morning;  the  meadows,  corn-fields, 
and  woods,  were  as  richly  decked  as  imagination  could  well  fancy,  and  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  as  interesting  as  a  picturesque  tourist  could  even  wish.     The 

•  Jean  Baptiste  is  as  frequently  a  nom  de  guerre  for  Canadian  habitans,  as  John  Bull  is  for  ihe 
English,  or  Saunders  for  the  Scotch. 

f  £^  punch,  or  egg  nog,  consbts  of  ^gs  and  sugar  beat  up  together,  to  which  is  added  a 
little  muk  or  water,  and  as  much  spirits  as  will  be  equal  to  a  quarter  of  the  whole.  This  is  a 
coosmon  treat  among  the  Canadians. 
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whole  creation  was  wrapt  up  in  peaceful,  but  not  solemn,  stillness;  for  the 
lively  verdure  of  the  country,  thickly  decked  with  neat  white  cottages,  and  the 
smooth  flowing  beauty  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  several  tall  ships  carried  along 
by  the  tide,  banished  every  impression  except  those  of  the  most  happy  admi* 
ration,  while  the  spirits  were  just  raised  to  that  pitch  of  cheerfulness,  in  which 
neither  volatility  nor  gloom  has  any  share. 

About  ten  o'clock,  the  roads  leading  through  this  extensive  parish  exhibited 
a  decently-dressed  peasantry,  clad  chiefly  in  fabrics  manufactured  by  them* 
selves,  of  the  wool,  flax,  leather,  and  straw,  produced  on  their  farms.  A 
great  multitude  moved  on,  with  a  sober  trot,  in  caliches  and  cabriolets;  several 
on  horseback,  and  others  on  foot;  but  no  one  disturbed  the  calm  tenor  of  the 
day,  further  than  casual  converse  between  two  or  three. 

In  church,  if  the  most  close  and  devout  attention  during  the  whole  service  of 
mass,  and  the  delivery  of  a  short,  practical,  but  not  argumentative,  sermon, 
which  dwelt  altogether  on  their  moral  conduct,  without  alluding  to  points  of 
&ith,  be  considered  as  general  proofs  of  sincerity  and  piety,  the  habitans  of  this 
parish  have  undeniable  claims  to  these  virtues.  We  believe  there  is  little  difier- 
ence  to  be  found,  in  this  respect,  among  the  other  parishes.  If  there  he,  we  have 
fsdled  to  discover  it :  and  admitting,  as  we  have  frequently  heard,  that  they  are 
religious  by  habit  and  imitation,  rather  than  by  conviction,  no  one  who  has 
travelled  among  them  can  deny  that  they  are  sincere,  amiable,  charitable,  honest, 
and  chaste.  Let  us  leave  abstract  points  of  Christian  doctrine  to  theological 
disputants ;  but  if  we  look  for  a  more  correct  or  moral  people  than  the  Cana* 
dian  habitans,  we  may  search  in  vain.  A  Sabbath  morning  in  the  Scotch 
parishes  most  remote  from  towns,  bears  the  nearest  resemblance  to  a  Sunday, 
before  mass,  in  Canada. 

The  interval,  however,  between  morning  and  evening  service,  difiers,  but 
not  widely;  for,  in  both  countries,  those  who  do  not  return  to  their  houses, 
spend  the  time  in  conversing  on  local  incidents,  or  in  communicating  what  news 
is  gathered  during  the  week.  But  the  evenings  of  Sunday  are  far  more  cheer- 
fully spent  than  in  Scotland.  The  people  of  the  parish  often  meet  in  small 
groups,  or  at  each  other's  houses,  for  the  sake  of  talking,  and  on  these  occasions 
they  sometimes  indulge  in  dancing. 

We  may  always  observe  beings  kneeling  along  the  aisles,  or  beside  the 
columns,  with  their  faces  towards  the  altar ;  and  as  we  pass  along,  we  hear  the 
half-smothered  breathing  of  their  devotions.  At  such  a  time,  rather  than  during 
the  pompous  celebration  of  high  mass,  few,  we  believe,  have  ever  found  them- 
selves within  the  walls  of  a  spacious  Catholic  cathedral,  that  have  not  experienced 
a  deeper  feeling  of  reverence,  and  a  more  impressive  consciousness  of  the 
presence  of  Omnipotence,  than  is  usually  experienced  within  the  temples  of 
Protestantism.     This,  we  know,  is  not  philosophy — but  it  is  nature. 
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On  Easter  Sunday,  and  on  some  other  feasts^  especially  the  F^te  Dieu,  this 
Cathedral  of  Montreal  exhibits  ceremonies  and  solemnities  widely  different  from 
the  calm  spirit  of  devotion  that  prevails  on  week  days.  The  bishop,  and  some- 
times twenty  priests,  officiate  during  the  celebration  of  high  mass.  The  pompous 
procession ;  the  chiming  of  the  bells ;  and,  in  the  cathedral,  the  loud  solemn 
tones  of  the  organ ;  the  kneeling  crowds ;  the  silver  censers ;  the  incense ;  the 
splendour  which  surrounds  the  altar  ;  and  all  the  other  various  accompaniments 
of  thb  high  celebration,  are  infinitely  more  imposing  than  any  religious  cere* 
mony  to  be  witnessed  in  these  days  in  England. 

The  education  of  youth  was  long  neglected  in  Canada.  Among  the  habitans^ 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  clergy,  during  the  French  government,  encouraged 
learning,  although  they  did  not  at  the  same  time  discourage  education,  otherwise 
than  by  the  example  which  their  indifference  taught.  At  that  time  the  priests 
were  chiefly  born  and  educated  in  France.  Few  of  the  habitans  who  have  passed 
the  middle  age  of  life  can  read  or  write — the  women  were  more  frequently  taught 
both  than  the  men.  This  arose  from  the  extinction  of  the  male  religious  frater* 
nities,  particularly  the  Jesuits;  while  the  nunneries  were  not  disturbed  by  the 
British  government,  and  the  sisters  and  nuns  in  these  nunneries  have  always 
given  their  attention  to  the  instruction  of  young  girls. 

As  they  applied  their  means,  and  devoted  so  great  a  portion  of  their  lives  to 
the  useful  instruction  of  mankind,  however  pernicious  to  liberty  may  have  been 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  secret  institute  of  their  order,  it  was  expected  by 
the  Canadians  that  the  revenues  arising  from  the  lands  that  belonged  to  the  Je- 
suits would  be  appropriated  in  aid  of  public  instruction,  after  these  revenues  were 
possessed  by  the  crown. 

The  priests,  who  are  now  the  only  ecclesiastics  in  Canada,  were  formerly  only 
second  to  the  Jesuits,  and  seldom  troubled  their  heads  about  giving  more  instruc- 
tion to  the  people  than  was  comprehended  in  the  service  and  ceremonials  of  the 
church ;  but  their  influence  and  example,  although  injurious  as  affecting  mental 
improvement,  was  certainly  beneficial  in  respect  to  morals. 

The  R^collets  were  the  lowest  religious  order  in  Canada ;  they  made  vows  of 
perpetual  poverty,  and  were,  it  seems,  little  esteemed  by  the  Jesuits. 

The  Canadians  had  a  proverb — **  Pour  faire  un  R^ollet  il  faut  une  hadie, 
pour  un  pr^tre  un  ciseau;  mais  pour  faire  un  Jesuite  il  faut  un  pinceau.'' 

To  the  Catholic  priests  of  the  present  day  in  Canada,  justice  requires  us  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  great  merit  due.  Although,  generally  speaking,  their 
education  and  attainments  do  not,  perhaps,  exhibit  the  splendid  points  of  ac- 
quirement in  polite  literature,  and  in  the  sciences,  which  distinguished  the  Jesuits ; 
yet  they  neither  want  intelligence,  nor  are  they  destitute  of  useful  or  classical 
learning.  Many  of  them  are  eloquent  preachers ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  our  consi- 
deration to  know,  that  since  the  Catholic  clergy  have  consisted  neariy  all  of  Ca- 
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nadians,  bom  in  the  province,  and  have  themselves  received  their  education  in 
the  colleges  of  Canada^  they  have  directed  their  special  attention  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth.* 

They  have  been  accused  of  silently  opposing  the  establishing  of  schools,  and 
the  instruction  of  the  Canadian  youth,  particularly  in  the  English  language.  No 
charge  can  now  be  more  unjust.  Disputed  points  of  faith  do  not  belong  to  our 
province  ;  and  having  known  many  of  the  Canadian  priests,  truth  and  candour 
require  us  to  declare,  that  they  are  pious  and  amiable ;  and  not  only  watch  care- 
fully, over  the  morals  of  their  parishioners,  but  conduct  themselves  as  individuals, 
and  as  a  body,  with  praiseworthy  correctness.  Tliey  certainly  never  give  any 
advice  to  others,  that  the  example  of  their  own  conduct  does  not  enforce.  Many 
of  the  schools  have  been  established  by  the  cures. 

There  is  not,  probably,  in  the  world  a  more  happy  people  than  the  habitaiUj 
or  peasantry  of  Lower  Canada.  They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  easy  circum- 
stances ;  and  in  all  the  villages,  the  church  forms  the  point  around  which  the 
inhabitants,  bom  in  the  parish,  delight  to  live  ;  and  in  no  dwelling  furtlier  from 
it  than  they  can  hear  the  ringing  of  its  bell,  can  any  of  them  feel  happy.  They 
are  not  anxious  to  become  rich,  but  they  possess  the  necessary  comforts,  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 

They  are  frugal,  but  not  enterprising,  and  will  seldom  buy  what  they  can 
make  themselves.  Tlieir  lands  yield  them  grain  and  vegetables,  and  food  for 
their  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry,  as  well  as  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco. 

Thev  make  coarse  linen  and  woollen  clothes,  straw  hats,  worsted  bonnets 
or  caps,  soap,  candles,  sugar,+  and  implements  of  husbandry.  What  they 
manufacture  is  seldom  for  sale,  but  for  consumption.  They  have,  in  fact, 
every  article  of  real  utility — every  necessary  resource  within  themselves,  no 
penury,  no  uneasiness,  no  distress  is  visible.  Their  mode  of  agriculture  is  clumsy 
and  tardy;  yet  the  soil,  with  the  most  negligent  culture,  yields  abundance  for 
domestic  consumption,  and  something  over  seignorial  dues  and  the  tithes,  to 
sell,  for  the  purchase  of  articles  of  convenience  and  luxury.  Their  farms  are 
generally  small,  and  often  subdivided  among  a  family.  The  agricultural  societies 
may  gradually  improve  husbandry  among  the  habitans ;  but,  hitherto,  neither 

*  At  the  Rivieres  des  Trois  lived,  and  (in  182.3),  nearly  eighty  years  old,  died,  the  vene- 
rable, amiable,  and  accomplished  Abbe  de  Calonne,  brother  ol  the  ramous  financier  and  minister 
ot"  Louis  XVI.  The  revolution  drove  him  from  France  to  England.  He  then  sought  and  found 
an  asylum  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  he  left  for  Canada  :  a  colony  whose  inhabitants  were 
more'agrceable  to  the  association.^  of  his  life  and  education.  The  world  for  him  had  lost  its  fasci- 
nations; for  when  the  Bourbons  reascended  tiie  throne  of  Trance,  he  not  only  became  possessed 
of  considerable  property,  but  he  had  offers  to  return  to  his  native  country,  that  ambition  would 
not  have  rejected.  The  property  he  at  once  distributed  among  others ;  and  his  little  cure  at 
Point  dii  Lac,  near  Three  Rivers,  satisfied  his  ambition  as  to  ecclesiastical  power. 

\  Maple  sugar.  The  season  of  manufacturing  it  is  considered  a  period  of  pleasure  rather  than 
nf  fatigue,  although  it  is  attended  with  considerable  labour.  About  '2,000,000  Ibi.  used  to  be 
manufactured  iothe  province  by  the  Canadians. 
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example,  nor  the  prospect  of  interest  has  been  sufficient  to  induce  many  to  adopt 
the  more  approved  modes  of  husbandry,  or  any  of  the  methods  of  shortening 
labour,  discovered  during  the  last  or  present  century.  They  have  gardens  at- 
tached to  their  houses,  but  the  neatness  and  order  which  lend  such  charms  to 
every  little  English  cottage,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Canadian  parishes.  The 
women  generally  do  all  the  garden  work,  and,  like  those  of  Normandy  and  Picardy, 
greatly  assist  in  field  labour.  The  occupations  of  the  Canadians  are  neither  severe 
nor  incessant;  a5  moderate  industry  secures  all  necessaries.  They,  however, 
plough  a  great  portion  of  their  lands  in  autumn,  and  there  is  little  doubt,  but 
they  will  gradually  change  their  mode  of  culture.  We  discover  among  the  Ca- 
nadians the  customs  and  manners  that  prevailed  among  the  peasantry  of  France 
during  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and,  to  this  day,  the  most  rigid  adherence  to 
national  customs  is  maintained  among  them.  Contented  to  tread  the  path  beaten 
by  their  forefathers,  they,  in  the  same  manner,  till  the  ground:  commit,  in  the 
like  way,  the  same  kind  of  seeds  to  the  earth;  and  in  a  similar  mode  do  they 
gather  their  harvest,  feed  their  cattle,  and  prepare  and  cook  their  victuals.  They 
rise,  eat,  and  sleep,  at  the  same  hours  ;  and  under  the  instruction  of  their  pas- 
tors, and  the  example  of  their  elders,  observe  the  same  spirit  in  their  de- 
votions, with  as  ample  a  portion  of  all  the  forms  of  the  Catholic  religion,  as  their 
ancestors. 

They  are  fond  of  soups,  which  are  seldom,  even  in  Lent,  of  meagre  quality. 
Bread,  butter,  cheese,  with  eggs,  tea,  poultry,  fish,  and  flesh,  constitute  nearly 
all  the  other  articles  of  their  food.  They  have  their  jours  grasy  or  feasting  days, 
before  and  after  Lent,  on  which  they  gormandise  vast  quantities  of  animal  food, 
and  indulge  in  drinking  ;  but  on  otlier  occasions  they  are  temperate. 

The  amusements  of  former  times  are  also  common  among  them  :  especially 
at  their  weddings,  feasts,  and  dances,  ^ven  the  noisy,  tumultuous  charivari*  is 
not  entirely  forgotten. 

They  deliglit  in  driving  about  in  calcches  and  carioles.  To  the  harness  of 
their  horses  they  hang  numerous  bells,  and  on  passing  each  other  always,  as  in 
France,  take  the  contrarv  side  of  the  road  to  that  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
in  England.  Dancing,  fiddling,  and  singing,  are  among  their  amusements  after 
vespers  on  Sunday:  considering  it  no  sin  but  a  harmless  recreation,  never  attended 
with  dissipation  or  vice.  Sunday  is,  indeed,  the  happiest  day  in  a  Canadian's  week. 
The  parish  church  collects  all  acquaintances.  The  young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
drive  thither  in  their  calcches  in  summer,  and  in  their  well-furred  carioles  in 

*  Tlie  charivari  is  a  noisy  assemblage  of  people,  who  proceed  after  bed-time  to  tlie  house  of  a 
newly-married  couple,  whenever  there  is  a  Hagrant  incousistency  in  the  match  :  such  as  a  young 
girl  niarryini;  an  old  man  for  his  money,  or  rice  versa.  Some  come  on  horseback,  some  blow  horns, 
some  beat  drums  and  tin  kettles;  tl)e' English  in  the  towns  also  join  the  charivari;  others  ring 
bells,  shout,  and  swing  rattles,  continuing  the  charivari  from  night  to  night,  until  they  receive  a 
stipulated  sum  from  tfie  unliappy  pair,  for  some  charitable  purpose. 
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winter ;  there  they  meet  for  devotion^  pleasure^  and  love.    Even  on  their  little 
matters  of  business  they  consider  it  innocent  to  converse  after  dinner. 

Sunday  is,  therefore,  truly  a  day  of  happiness  in  a  Canadian  parish.  Their 
devotion  is  to  them  a  pleasure.  The  habitan  is  sincerely  pious ;  and  let  him  be 
taken  where  he  may,  if  deprived  of  joining  in  the  observances  of  religion,  he  is 
unhappy,  superstitious,  and  fearful.  This  powerful  feeling  prevents  him  from 
going  forth,  like  the  American,  with  his  family  to  settle,  apart  from  all  others,  in 
the  wilds. 

Politeness  seems  natural  to  the  Canadians.  Habit,  imitation,  and  tempera- 
ment have  made  them  a  courteous  people;  and  the  first  thing  a  child  learns  is  to 
say  his  prayers,  to  speak  decorously  and  respectfully  to  every  body,  and  to  bow  or 
courtesy  to  its  elders  and  to  all  strangers.  The  hahitans  never  meet  one  another 
without  putting  a  hand  to  the  hat  or  bonnet,  or  moving  the  head.  Men  and 
women  are  civil  to  all,  not  for  mere  form,  or  appearance,  but  from  a  sense  of 
propriety ;  and  they  always  treat  their  superiors  and  parents  with  deference.  Pa- 
rents and  children  live  frequently  in  one  house  to  the  third  generation.  They 
arc  exceedingly  modest, — the  women  from  the  natural  delicacy  and  disposition  of 
their  sex  ;  the  men  from  custom  and  a  full  sense  of  decency ;  the  latter,  in  the 
country  parishes,  never  bathe  in  the  rivers,  nor  even  in  the  most  private  places 
without  being  partially  covered.  The  men  are  well  proportioned,  about,  but 
something  smaller  than  the  middle  size,  and  verj'  rarely  corpulent.  From  exposure 
to  the  climate  their  complexions  are  dark ;  the  sun  in  summer,  and  the  snow  in 
winter,  bronze  their  faces,  and  the  general  use  of  close  iron  stoves  may  also  affect 
their  colour.  The  features  of  their  faces  are  characteristic.  The  nose  is  usually 
prominent,  and  often  aquiline ;  the  eyes  dark,  rather  small,  and  remarkably  lively; 
the  lips  thin,  chin  sharp  and  projecting,  and  the  cheeks  inclining  to  lankness* 

Many  of  the  girls  are  pretty  oval-faced  brunettes,  with  fine  eyes,  good  teeth, 
and  glossy  locks.  They  make  affectionate  wives  and  tender  mothers.  Their 
feelings  are  keen  and  their  attachments  ardent.  They  are  generally  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  men;  and  a  habitan  rarely  enters  upon  matters  of  any  importance 
without  saying  '*  J'en  parlerai  ji  ma  femme  ;"  and  on  consulting  his  wife,  but 
not  before,  will  he  conclude  a  bargain.  On  entering  the  house  of  a  Canadian, 
hb  wife  seems  to  anticipate  our  very  wishes.  If  they  have  not  at  the  time  what 
we  want ,  the  landlady  regrets  it  with  such  good  grace  that  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
delighted  with  what  she  gives  us. 

The  habitans  marry  young  ;  sometimes  twenty  couple  are  joined  in  wedlock 
at  one  time  in  the  same  church.  They  hate  being  alone.  The  world  is  nothing 
to  them  unless  a  number  of  families  have  the  opportunity  of  assembling  toge- 
ther. How  very  different  from  the  Americans,  among  whom  a  man  and  his  wife 
will  leave  a  populous  settlement,  in  which  they  were  born,  and  all  their  friends 
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and  relations  ^vithout  apparent  regret^  and  plant  themselves,  regardless  of  all  the 
human  race,  amidst  the  solitary  gloom  of  the  darkest  forest ! 

A  dance  and  feast  always  attends  a  wedding.  The  Canadian  dances  with  all 
his  heart;  and  eats  with  all  his  vigour.  On  the  day  of  a  marriage,  several  ca- 
leches,  or,  if  in  winter,  carioles,  filled  with  friends  and  acquaintances,  form  a  cor- 
tege of  imposing  appearance.  On  these  occasions,  the  gayest  colours,  the  best 
dresses,  the  most  spirited  horses,  and  most  fanciful  caleches,  or  carioles,  are 
brought  into  full  display,  and  often  continued  for  several  days. 

The  priests,  by  their  admonitions  restrain,  to  a  certain  degree,  and  more 
c£fectually  than  sumptuary  laws  ever  could^  the  dress  of  the  habitans. 

In  winter,  the  men  are  clothed  in  long  full-skirted  dark  grey  coats  (capots) 
buttoned  close  to  the  body^  with  a  hood  attached,  to  draw  over  the  head,  and 
with  a  many  coloured  sash,  frequently  ornamented  with  beads  round  the  middle; 
and  in  pantaloons,  bonnet  rouge,  or  bonnet  bleuy  and  mocassins,  and  never  with- 
out a  pipe  in  their  mouths.  In  summer,  light  short  jackets  and  straw  hats,  are 
worn  in  place  of  the  long  coats  and  bonnet  rouge.  The  dress  of  the  women 
is  old  fashioned,  even  when  they  wear  gowns.  Petticoats  and  short  jackets, 
or  bed-gowns,  long  waists,  neat  white  caps,  and,  in  summer,  straw  bonnets  form 
the  prevailing  dress.     In  towns,  the  modern  English  or  French  fashions  prevail. 

The  Canadian  gentry  all  over  the  province,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  old  noblesse  and  gentry,  retain  the  courteous  urbanity  of  the  French 
school  of  the  last  century.  After  the  conquest,  the  society  of  the  French 
families  of  education  and  respectability  who  remained,  was  eminently  courteous 
and  polite;  and  they  were  anxious  to  secure  the  good  feeling  of  the  early 
English  settlers,  by  inviting  them  to  share  in  the  hospitality,  pleasures,  and 
amusements  of  their  houses  and  of  their  society.  (*^  Une  societe  dans  laquelle 
regnoit  gcneralement  une  politesse  et  une  brillante  urbanitc.'')  Ccinadian  families 
of  education,  speak  French  as  correctly  as  it  is  spoken  in  Paris.  Many  of  them, 
also,  converse  fluently  in  English  ;  and  although  their  disposition  has  been,  and 
is,  kind,  and  their  manners  agreeable,  their  society  has  not  been  sufficiently 
appreciated  by  the  English. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  building  their  houses,  attending  to  their  live 
stock,  providing  fuel,  and  making  implements  of  agriculture,  and  articles  of  con- 
venience, form  the  leading  occupation  of  the  rural  Canadians.  Fishing  is  rather 
an  amusement,  than  a  laborious  pursuit.  Spear  fishing,  with  torch  light,  in  calm 
summer  nights,  along  the  shores  of  the  rivers,  conveys  somethini^  peculiarly 
striking  to  the  observer.  The  light  canoes  that  bear  the  torches  and  the  spear- 
men over  the  surface  of  the  smooth,  limpid  waters,  follow  in  succession,  each 
exhibiting  a  beautiful  bright  light. 

Those  of  Anglo-Saxon  race,  who  navigate  the  long  craft,  called  Durham  boats^ 
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are  very  different  beings  from  the  Canadian  boatmen  who  man  the  river  boats, 
or  bateaux.    The  former  are  generally  tall,  lank  fellows,  seldom  without  an  im- 
mense quid  of  tobacco  in  their  mouths :  grave-tempered  schemers,  yet  vulgar 
and  seldom  cheerful;  '^ grinning  horribly,''  when  they  venture  an  attempt  to 
laugh. 

The  Canadian  boatman,  or  voyagewy  is  naturally  polite,  and  always  cheerful ; 
fond  enough  of  money  when  he  once  possesses  it,  although  unacquainted 
with  over-reaching;  and  if  he  attempts  to  cheat,  he  knows  not  how.  He  sings, 
smokes,  and  enjoys  whatever  comes  in  his  way,  thanking:  ^^  le  bon  Dieu,  laVi^rge 
et  les  S^nts,"  for  every  thing. 

The  voyageura  know  every  channel,  rapid,  rock,  and  shoal,  in  the  rivers  they 
navigate ;  and,  never  pretending  to  question  theic*  leader,  or  bourffeois,  fearlessly 
expose  themselves  to  the  greatest  hardships,  and  the  most  frightful  dangers. 

When  singing  their  celebrated  boat-songs,  two  usually  begin,  two  others  re- 
spond, and  then  all  join  in  full  chorus.  These  songs  make  them  forget  their  la- 
boars,  and  enliven  their  long  and  perilous  voyages.  Nothing  can  be  more  im- 
posing than  a  fleet  of  tohite  canoes,  and  the  voyageurs  all  singing  **  cheerily ,'' 
while  paddling  over  the  bosom  of  a  lake,  or  along  the  sylvan  shores  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  or  Ottawa.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Normandy  and  Picardy, — from  which  parts  of  France 
the  ancestry  of  the  Canadian  Jiabitans  chiefly  emigrated, — are  those  whom  the 
latter  resemble  roost  in  their  morals,  customs,  and  dwellings.  But  the  peasantry 
of  Normandy  and  Picardy  have  changed  many  of  their  habits  and  customs,  while 
the  Canadians  have  retained  them. 

Crimes  are  very  rare  among  the  habitans.  Honesty,  chastity,  piety,  and  su- 
perstition,— the  latter  not  more  common,  however,  than  in  Scotland  and  Ireland^ 
—are  prominent  in  the  Canadian  character.  Perhaps  no  people  on  earth 
bave  enjoyed  more  happiness  in  their  circumstances,  joined  to  so  much  virtue 
in  their  lives,  than  the  rural  population  of  French  origin  in  Canada,  until  they 
were  duped  by  political  adventurers  to  join  in  a  rebellion  against  a  government, 
which,  though  it  may  have  frequently  erred,  had  always  considered  the  new  sub- 
jects of  the  British  crown  as  justly  entitled  to  tlie  full  paternal  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  its  administration.  We  shall,  hereafter,  in  our  historical  notice  of 
Canada  under  the  British  government,  point  out  the  real  causes  of  difiiculty  in 
the  administration  of  that  most  important  province. 

* 

•  Tlie  white  canoe  of  the  North  American  Indians,  is  beautifully  constructed,  by  sewing  ihe 
rind  of  a  huge  wliiie-birch  tree  over  a  slender  frame  work.  On  the  water,  this  fragile  vessel  floats 
inacefully ;  and  the  long  voyages  of  the  Canadian  fur  traders,  and  those  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackcn- 
lie,  to  tiic  Arctic  Sea,  and  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  were  made  in  them.  They  are  so 
light,  as  to  be  easily  carried  over  land,  by  two  men,  from  one  river,  or  lake,  to  another. 
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BRITISH    AMERICA. 

CHAPTER    L 

ENGLISH  VOYAGERS  TO  AMERICA. 

The  Spaniards  having,  by  early  discovery,  force,  injustice,  cruelty,  and 
treachery,  conquered  the  richest  countries  of  America,  the  English  had  either 
to  make  new  discoveries,  or  remain  contented  with  their  possessions  in  Europe. 

Neither  the  ambition  nor  pride  of  England,  nor  the  avarice  of  Henry  VII., 
had  sufficiently  aroused  the  spirit  of  adventure  to  induce,  either  tlie  people  or  the 
monarch,  to  undertake  maritime  discoveries,  until  after  the  Portuguese  had 
explored  the  whole  coast  from  Tangiers  to  the  southern  limits  of  Africa,  and  until 
the  island,  and  the  gold  and  silver  treasures,  of  Hayti  were  seized  by  Spain. 

Henry  VII.,  in  the  year  1195,  granted  to  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  and  his 
sons,  a  commission  to  navigate,  with  five  ships,  at  their  own  expense,  all  parts  of 
the  ocean,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  islands  and  countries,  "either  of 
Gentiles  or  of  Infidels,  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown  to  all  Christian  people ; 
and  to  take  possession  of,  and  to  set  up  his  standard  in  the  same,  as  vassals  of 
the  crown  of  England  ;  and  to  return  with  merchandise  to  the  port  of  Bristol/' 
It  is  maintained  that  the  first  voyage  which  Sebastian  Cabot  had  made  with  his 
father  to  America,  was  in  1494,  before  the  date  of  his  commission ;  and  that 
this  date  is  in  accordance  with  an  extract  from  a  map  drawn  by  him  and 
afterwards  engraved,  as  stated  by  Hakluyt.  They  sailed  from  Bristol  with 
one  or  more  vessels,  discovered  Newfoundland,  which  he  called  Prima  Vista,  on 
the  24th  of  June.  In  1497,  John  Cabot  died,  and  his  son,  under  a  new  patent 
from  Henry  VII.,  sailed  with  a  large  ship,  fitted  at  the  king's  expense,  from 
Bristol,  accompanied  by  others,  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to  India  ;  and 
after  making  the  coast  of  Labrador,  he  is  said  to  have  sailed  north  to  67  deg. 
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30  min.  N.  latitude,*  and  then  south,  exploring  the  coast  of  North  America  to 
latitude  38  deg.  N.  That  country,  after  the  discovery  of  its  more  southerly 
parts,  in  1512,  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  was  called  Florida.  Cabot,  not  being  able  to 
procure  provisions  from  the  natives,  his  crews,  who  had  manifested  a  disposition 
to  mutiny,  when  he  was  in  search  of  the  north-west  passage,  became 
dissatisfied,  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  England,  which  he  did  by 
way  of  Newfoundland.  If  the  accounts  of  Sebastian  Cabot's  voyage  be  true, 
as  authenticated  by  Hakluyt,  Peter  Martyr,  Lopez,  Ramusio,and  several  French 
writers,  he  was  the  first  discoverer  of  all  the  countries  on  the  Atlantic  coasts, 
from  Florida  to  the  northern  parts  of  Labrador.  It  is  even  probable  that  he  dis- 
covered the  continent  of  America  before  Columbus  actually  did  so  in  1498.  But 
there  is  great  obscurity  as  to  the  exact  dates  of  the  voyages  of  Cabot :  for  he 
either  kept  no  journal,  which  is  not  probable,  or  his  journal  has  not  been  found. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  met  with  no  further  encouragement  from 
Henry  VII.,  who  was  then  engaged  in  war  against  the  Scotch.  That  monarch 
completely  forsook  Cabot,  and  neglected  making  any  further  discovery.  It  would 
appear,  from  different  accounts,  that  Cabot  made  several  voyages  afterwards,  and 
that  he  visited  the  coasts  of  America,  and  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in 
1502.  But  meeting  with  no  encouragement  from  the  crown,  he  went  to  Spain 
and  x^-as  employed  by  the  king  to  explore  the  southern  part  of  Brazil.  He  sailed 
up  the  llio-de-la- Plata,  built  a  fort,  and  returned  to  Spain :  where  Charles  V- 
treated  him  as  ungratefully,  as  he  had  done  all  the  previous  discoverers  employed 
by  Spain. 

We  find  that  before  1516,  Cabot  returned  to  England,t  and  departed  that 
year  on  a  voyage,  of  which  we  have  but  a  very  imperfect  account  in  a  frigate 
fitted  out  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Brazil,  from  which  he  re- 
tunied  by  way  of  Ilayti  and  Porto  llico.  He  was  afterwards  honoured  (in  1581) 
by  Edward  VI.  conferring  on  him  the  title  of  Grand  Pilot  of  England  with  an 
annual  fee  or  salary  of  IGGZ.  135.  4  J.,  a  large  amount  at  that  period.  In  1557,  we 
find  that  he  was  Governor  of  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  for  making 
discoveries  ;  under  which  was  fitted  out  the  expedition  for  finding  a  north-east 
passage  to  China,  under  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  and  which  ended  by  the  latter, 
with  the  crew  of  his  own  ship,  being  frozen  to  death  ;  and  by  Chancellor,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  other  vessels,  discovering  the  White  Sea,  and  the  port  of 
Archangel.  Cabot  must  have  been  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  when  he  drew  up 
the  admirable  instructions  given  by  him  to  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  i  and  to  Cabot 


..  -    ^  -  ipplicd  -^ 

Htackwall  and   the  West  India  Docks.— See  "  Eden's  Hook,"  published  in  1553 ;  whicli  book 
or  collectioD,  led  to  Mr.  Hakhiyt  s  celebrated  "  Collation  of  Voyages.' 
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we  must  allow  the  merit  of  arousing  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  animated  many 
Englishmen,  and  especially  British  seamen,  about  this  period^  and  which  brought 
forth  the  Drakes,  Hawkins,  Dampiers,  and  other  bold  mariners.  During  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  especially  after  her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
adventures  by  sea,  which  might  cause  the  jealousy  of,  or  in  any  way  approach, 
the  countries  in  America,  conquered  or  claimed  by  Spain,  was  discouraged.  The 
trade  to  the  north  of  Europe,  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  Africa,  was,  however, 
countenanced  by  her  ministers ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  every  en- 
couragement was  given  to,  and  the  most  honourable  distinctions  conferred  on, 
her  naval  commanders.  From  this  period  England  became  a  great  maritime 
power,  and  her  ships  proceeded  to  all  the  sea-coasts  of  the  world.  The  ignominy 
of  carrying  slaves  from  Africa  to  America  was  caused  by  the  English,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

In  1578,  Martin  Frobisher  sailed  to  discover  a  north-west  passage,  and 
reached  Labrador.  Drake,  and  many  other  daring  navigators  of  that 
period,  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  a  more  favourable  character  than  that 
of  bold  and  successful  pirates ;  nor  even  the  merchants  who  engaged  in  the 
early  voyages  to  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  coasts  of  South  America,  otherwise 
than  as  an  association  of  robbers;  plunder,  or  the  slave-trade  being  invariably 
the  chief  objects  of  these  expeditions.  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1580-81^  was  the 
second  circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  which  voyage  was  also  accomplished,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  by  Cavendish ;  and  the  trade  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
India,  was  opened  by  the  English  in  1601. 

As  early  as  1534,  Jacques  Cartier,  of  St.  Maloes,  sailed  from  France,  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery,  and  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  festival  of 
that  saint,  to  which  that  Mediterranean  Sea  owes  its  name.  The  following  year 
he  sailed  up  the  great  Ilachelaga,  which  he  called  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  win- 
tered in  Canada,  of  which  he  took  the  usual  formal  possession  for  his  sovereign, 
and  named  the  territory  New  France. 


CHAPTER  IL 

ATTEMPT  TO  COLONISE  VIRGINIA — SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 

With  the  exception  of  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  and  coasts  of  Newfound- 
land, the  countries  discovered  by  Cabot  from  1497  to  1502,  were  entirely  ne- 
glected until  1579 ;  when  the  first  attempts  at  settlements,  by  the  English,  were 
made  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  had  obtained  a  patent  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  plant  Newfoundland^  and  those  parts  of  America  discovered  by  Se- 
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bastian  Cabot.  Gilbert  was  half-brother  to  Raleigh^  and  had  distinguished  him- 
lelf  in  France  and  Ireland.  But  he  was  unsuccessful  in  his  first  voyage.  The 
rocky,  dark,  and  inhospitable  aspect  of  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Cape 
Breton,  seems  to  have  terrified  his  people ;  and  he  returned  home^  after  losing 
one  of  his  ships.  He  made  a  second  attempt  the  following  year,  and  the  ship 
he  was  in,  and  all  on  board  perished,  through  ignorance,  or  imprudence. 

One  of  the  most  spirited,  gallant,  and  accomplished  men,  that  any  age  or 
country  has  given  birth  to,  appeared  at  this  time,  as  the  enthusiastic  promoter  of 
navigation,  commerce,  discovery,  and  colonisation.     This  remarkable  personage 
was  Walter  Raleigh.     He  was  born  at  Hadlcigh,  in  Devonshire,  in  1552,  in  a 
house  called  Hays^  which  had  long  been  the  patrimony  of  his  family.    His  early 
education  does  not  appear  to  have  been  complete :  even  in  the  obscure  range  of 
instruction  then  taught  at  the  grammar  schools,  or  at  Oxford,  where  he  had 
been  for   some    time    at   Oriel   College.     At  one  of  the  inns  of   court,  he 
studied  law  with  close  application ;  but  not  for  a  long  time  :  for  he  became,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen,  one  of  the  volunteers  who  went  to  assist  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  and  the  Huguenots,  in  France ;  where,  during  four  years  of  battles, 
sieges^  and  negotiations,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  brilliant  actions,  and  for  his 
honourable  conduct.     He  afterwards  served,  with  reputation,  in  Holland;  and, 
on  returning,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  he  accompanied  his  relative,  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert,  on  his  first  unsuccessful  voyage.     From  that  period  he  directed 
his  mind  and  studies  to  maritime  discovery   and   colonisation.      Being  early 
convinced  of  his  imperfect  education,  he  had  for  years,  while  engaged  in  his  mili- 
tary and  maritime  duties,  studied  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  allowed 
himself  but  five  hours  for  sleep.     He  never  was  known  to  shrink  from  the  same 
labours,  or  fatigues,  to  which  the  humblest  of  his  companions  were  subjected.  He 
served  afterwards  with  distinction  in  Ireland,  and  soon  became  a  favourite  with 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Florida  was  discovered,  in  1498,  by  Cabot.     The  Spaniards,  who  visited  the 

country,  gave  it  that  name  by  which  the  whole  of  that  part  of  America,  and  the 

coast  to  an  indefinite  distance  northward,  was  known  until  158i,  when  Sir  Walter 

Raleigh  and  Adrian  Gilbert  obtained  a  second  patent  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  by 

virtue  of  which  they  took  possession  of  the  country  called  Virginia.     This  was 

long  the  name  by  which  the  English  designated  all  North  America ;  and  was 

so  called,  by  the  courtly  Raleigh,  in  honour  of  the  unmarried  sovereign  of 

England.     The  enthusiastic  ardour  of  Sir  Walter  was  not  to  be  frustrated  by 

the  unfortunate  calamity  which  bcfel  Sir  Huniplircy  Gilbert ;  and  two  vessels 

were  despatched  by  him  in  1581,  under  the  command  of  Captains  Amadas  and 

Barlow  ;  they  discovered  Roanoake ;  established  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the 

natives;  and,  on  their  return,  gave  a  flattering  description  of  the  country,  and  of 

the  people,  two  of  whom  accompanied  the  expedition  back  to  England. 

VOL.  1.  Y 
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The  first  plantincf  of  a  settlement  by  the  English  was,  in  15Si>,  at  Roanoakc, 
in  Virginia :  one  hundred  and  eight  settlers  were  sent  there  during  that  year  by 
Raleigh^  in  order  to  found  a  colony.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  Ca[)tain  Lane 
and  Captain  Amadas,  and  by  Ileriot,  the  improver  of  algebraic  calculation.  But 
the  predatory  conduct  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  who  commanded  the  expedition, 
created  an  impatient  spirit,  very  unfit  for  colonisation,  among  the  people  he  landed 
in  Virginia.  Grenville  has  been  extolled  for  heroism  and  brilHant  exploits,  in  an 
age,  when  most  of  our  naval  commanders  were,  in  reality,  only  bold  corsairs.  He 
commanded  seven  ships,  which,  exclusive  of  the  colonists,  who  embarked  for  Vir- 
ginia, were  strongly  equipped.  Instead  of  sailing  direct  for  Roanoake,  he  steered 
for  the  West  Indies,  in  order  to  cruise  among  the  islands,  and  intercept  and 
capture  Spanish  ships.  All  on  board  the  ships,  including  the  colonists,  wcic  soon 
infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  commander.  After  committing  depredations,  and 
making  captures,  he  finally,  instead  of  primarily,  landed  the  colonists  to  shift  for 
themselves  in  Virginia.  They  disliked  labour,  became  discontented  on  not  finding 
gold ;  and  exhausted  their  provisions  and  resources,  in  a  vain  search  after  the 
precious  metals.  They  quarrelled  with  the  natives,  and  bloodshed  was  the  con- 
sequence. Many  of  the  colonists  perished,  and  the  remainder,  disheartened,  or 
unable  to  maintain  their  ground,  returned  to  England  with  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
who  had  then  visited  the  colony.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  second  attempt  at 
settlement  on  the  part  of  England.  A  few  days  after  their  departure,  a  small 
vessel  despatched  by  Raleigh,  arrived  with  supplies;  but  finding  the  place 
abandoned,  returned  to  England. 

Sir  Richard  Grenville  was  sent  out,  a  scc(md  time,  by  the  persevering  Raleigh, 
and  arrived  at  Roanoake  with  three  ships,  and  abundant  supplies,  a  fortni«;ht  after 
the  departure  of  Drake  with  the  colonists.  He  left  fifty  men  there  to  e5>tablish 
themselves  in  the  deserted  settlement.  Sir  Walter,  impatient  of  delay,  sailed  a 
little  before  in  a  separate  vessel,  and  made  the  coast  near  Cape  Hatteras ;  but 
not  being  able  to  find  Roanoake,  returned  to  England.  In  1587,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  sent  out  a  ship  with  settlers,  under  the  charge  of  Governor  White. 
AVhen  the  latter  arrived  in  Virginia,  he  found  that  cither  famine  or  the 
savages  had  destroyed  the  whole  of  Grenville's  colony.  Governor  White  left 
175  men  and  women  in  Virginia,  well  provided  with  all  necessaries  ;  and,  before 
his  departure,  an  Indian,  named  Manteo,  embraced  Christianity.  On  the  18th 
of  August,  that  year,  Mrs.  Dare  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  christened  Virginia. 
This  unfortunate  child  was  the  first  born  of  English  parents  in  America. 

When  White  had  returned,  in  1587,  he  found  England  engaged  in  preparing 
for  defending  the  country  against  the  great  Spanish  Armada.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  among  those  most  actively  engaged  in  these  preparations.  He  had  not, 
however,  forgotten  his  Virginian  colony;  and  he  equipped  a  small  squadron, 
under  the  command  of  Grenville,  to  proceed  with  settlers,  provisions,  and  other 
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necessaries  to  Roanoake.    These  vessels  were  detained  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 

necessary  for  the  national  defence.    White  sailed  with  two  small  vessels,  with 

which  he  attempted  to  take  some  Spanish  vessels,  but  was  defeated,  disabled,  and 

compelled  to  return  to  England.     He  returned  to  Virginia  in  1590,  and  found 

the  whole  colony  exterminated.     The  latter  fruitless  expedition  was  hot  directed 

by  Raleigh,  but  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith  and  some  London  associates,  to  whom  Sir 

Walter  had  assigned  his  patent.     So  disheartening  and  unsuccessful  were  the 

attempts  to  settle  the  country,  that  in  1602,  that  is,  244  years  ago,  there  was  not 

an  European  in  all  North  America.     To  the  detention  of  the  ships  placed  by 

Raleigh  under  Grenville,  may  be  attributed  the  destruction  of  the  settlement, 

founded  in  1587* 

De  Monts,  from  St.  Maloes,  established,  in  1604,  a  small  colony  at  Port 
Royal,  Acadia  (now  Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia).  This  was  the  first  permanent 
European  settlement  in  North  America. 

Raleigh,  though  he  ceased,  in  consequence  of  his  multifarious  duties,  to  have 
any  direct  connexion  with  the  expeditions  to  America,  which,  without  returning 
tlie  smallest  return,  had  subjected  him  to  a  personal  expense  of  more  than 
40,000/.,  still  hoped  that  permanent  settlements  would  be  established  by  the  new 
association  of  commercial  adventurers.  He  accordingly  transferred  his  patent  to 
Sir  Thomas  Smith,  without  any  other  consideration  than  that  he  would  estal)lish 
and  maintain  a  trade  between  England  and  America ;  and  that  if  gold  and  silver 
were  after^vards  found,  that  lie  should  receive  a  share.  But  he  had  transferred 
his  rights  to  men  who  were  influenced  by  a  very  difF(*rent  spirit  to  that  which 
guided  and  animated  him,  in  fitting  out  expeditions  that  had  drawn  so  largely  on 
his  personal  fortunes.  The  queen  had  conferred  on  him,  before  assigning  his 
patent,  arduous  labours  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  a  district,  in  that  country,  to  people 
and  improve.  lie  was  engaged  also  in  attempting  a  scheme  for  the  conduct  and 
expense  of  an  armament  to  re-establish  Don  Antonio  in  Portuiral.  These  duties, 
with  others,  and  the  projecting  of  his  last,  and  generally  considered,  most  wild 
arid  visionary  expedition,  that  for  the  discovery  of  an  El  Dorado,  in  Guiana,  fully 
occupied  his  time. 

Tlie  fortunes  of  Raleigh  were  ruined  after  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
iiiid  by  the  accession  to  the  crown  of  a  despicable,  and,  almost  in  every 
meaning  of  the  term,  a  bad  monarch,  and  pedantic,  mean,  and  selfish  man. 
James  I.,  was  peaceful,  as  a  king,  from  moral  cowardice — vain  of  the  obscure 
learning  of  the  schools,  which  scarcely  comprised  any  knowledge  of  tlie  arts  or 
sciences:  proud  of  being  told  by  the  flatterers,  who  despised  and  duped  him, 
that  he  was  the  most  wise  and  potent  of  princes ;  and  jealous  of  the  prerogatives, 
which  he  most  unconstitutionally  arrogated,  as  his,  by  divine  right.  He  was,  in 
his  whole  character,  so  destitute  of  any  dignity  or  true  honour,  that  he  did  not 
only  submit  to  the  most  degrading  and  unjust  acts  within  his  own  realms,  but  he 
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agreed  to  ineasures3  the  most  unworthy  of  a  prince,  in  his  relations  with  foreign 
potentates.  The  most  execrable  acts  which  British  history  has  recorded,  are  the 
mock  trials  and  cruel  and  long  imprisonment,  and  after  his  release  from  confine- 
ment in  the  Tower^  and  saiUng  and  returning  from  his  last  expedition,  the 
judicial  assassination  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  under  James  I.^  King  of  England. 

Raleigh  was,  no  doubt^  an  enthusiast — and  so  was  Columbus — and  every  other 
man  who  has  ever  made  great  attempts,  or  that  has  ever  achieved  bold  undertak- 
ings; but  whose  projects  have  either  been  obstructed  by  the  prejudices,  by  the  jea- 
lousies^  or  by  the  fears  of  princes,  or  of  others  in  power,  or  in  rivalship.  There  is 
scarcely  a  great  discovery,  or  a  great  invention  that  has  not  brought  down  on  the 
projector,  or  inventor,  all  possible  discouragement  from  the  prejudices,  the  igno- 
rance, the  doubts  and  suspicions,  of  those  who  have  been,  and  are  destitute,  of  su- 
perior abilities.  The  most  disheartening  obstacles  which  enterprising  men  have 
encountered,  and  the  most  difficult  to  overcome,  have  been  those  created  by 
the  presumptuous  judgment  of  ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  feeble  minds. 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  possessed  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  queen :  and  he,  by  his  en- 
terprising and  enthusiastic  perseverance,  aroused  more  than  any  other  man  of  his 
age,  that  spirit  of  discovery,  navigation,  trade,  and  colonisation,  which  prepared 
the  foundation  upon  which  subsequently  arose  tlie  British  settlements  in 
America,  and  which  has  rendered  England  a  powerful  maritime  and  great  commer- 
cial and  wealthy  power* 


CHAPTER    III. 

FIRST   PERMANENT   SETTLEMENT  IN  VIRGINIA— GOSNOLD'S  VOYAGE— EXPEDI- 
TION SENT  TO  JAMES  RIVER — CAPTAIN  SMITH. 

In  1602,  Bartholomew  Gosnold  sailed  from  Dartmouth,  in  a  small  vessel, and 
ventured  on  a  direct  course  to  America,  instead  of  steering  by  the  Canary  Islands. 
He  fell  in  with  two  islands  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay — named  those  islands 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Elizabeth— sowed  some  wheat,  which  soon  sprung  up- 
traded  with  the  Indians,  and  returned  to  England,  laden  with  wood,  fui-s,  and 
gums.  The  success  of  this  voyage,  uliich  diminished  the  distance  more  than  1000 
miles,  induced  the  Bristol  merchants  to  send  out  two  vessels  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. They  traded  in  like  manner,  and  in  the  same  places,  where  Gosnold  had 
trafficked,  and  returned  with  furs,  gums,  and  other  articles. 

In  I60o,  a  ship  from  London  sailed  by  the  direct  course  to  America^  and  fell 
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ia  with  Long  IslaDd,  where  they  sowed  wheat,  as  an  experiment,  and  found  it  to 
ipring  up  quickly.  They  traded  for  furs  with  the  Indians,  at  Connecticut  River 
and  other  places,  and  returned  to  London  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs  and  other 
articles. 

Companies  were  then  formed  in  London  and  Plymouth,  under  patent  from 
King  James  I.,  to  plant  colonies  in  America.  The  patent,  under  which  the  Lon- 
don Company  was  constituted,  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers 
and  to  Ridiard  Hakluyt,*  Prebend  of  Westminster,  ^^  license  to  make  habitation 
and  plantation^  and  to  deduce  a  colony  of  sundry  of  our  people  into  that  part  of 
America  commonly  called  Virginia.^*  This  company  was  to  settle  the  southern 
parts.  The  Plymouth  Company,  consisting  of  knights,  merchants,  and  others,  of 
Bristol  and  Plymouth,  was  empowered  to  settle  the  country  north  of  James 
River,  to  be  named  New  England.  Captain  Smith,  Captain  Gosnold,  and  some 
other  persons  of  note  discovered  James  River. 

In  December,  1606,  the  London  Company  sent  to  Virginia  three  vessels,  under 
the  command  of  Captains  Smith  and  Newport,  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Percy,  a 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Captain  Gosnold,  and  others.  They 
gave  the  name  of  Cape  Henry  to  the  most  southerly  point  of  Chesapeake  Bay; 
on  arriving,  by  way  of  the  Canaries,  and  landed  in  April,  1607,  at  James  River — 
where  they  commenced  the  foundation  of  the  first  permanent  English  settlement, 
amidst  the  wilderness  regions  of  the  western  world.  They  named  the  place 
James  Town  ;  one  hundred  and  four  persons  were  carried  there,  with  Edward 
Wingfield,  as  President.  The  Plymouth  Company  also  sent  two  ships,  under 
Admiral  Gilbert,  to  North  Virginia,  with  100  planters,  forty-five  only  of  whom 
remained. 

Captain  John  Smith,  who  accompanied  this  expedition  to  James  Town,  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  bold,  and  judicious  men  of  the  age.  He  was  born 
in  1599,  at  Willoughby,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  was  paternally  descended  from  a  re- 
spectable family,  the  Smiths,  of  Crudely,  Lancashire.  His  mother  was  of  the  Rickards 
of  Great  Heck,  Yorkshire.  He  inherited  a  competent  fortune,  and  was  from  his 
yonth  upwards,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  adventure.  When  only  thirteen  years  of 
age  he  was  ardently  desirous  of  going  to  sea.  His  father  then  died  suddenly. 
His  trustees,  who  proved  severe  guardians,  considered  his  genius  folly ;  and, 
resolving  to  save  his  money,  bound  him  at  the  age  of  fifteen  an  apprentice  to  a 
merchant,  or  rather  shopkeeper  and  small  shipowner,  at  Lynn.  Disliking  his 
employment,  he  secretly,  with  only  ten  shillings  and  three  pence  in  his  purse,  left 
his  master.     He  met  accidentally  a  young  nobleman,  second  son  of  Peregrine 

*  Richard  Hakluyt  was  the  greatest  promoter  at  the  time  of  the  Engh'sh  settlements  in  America. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  most  inteihgent  geographers ;  and  his  collection  of  voyages  rank  next  to 
those  in  Italian  b^  Kamusio,  and  far  excelled  in  language,  and  in  good  sense  the  collection  of  the 
pedantic  and  canting,  but  laborious,  Purclias. 
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Bertie,  Lord  AVilloughby,  who  was  departing  for  the  grand  tour  of  Europe.  He 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  youthful  lord  ;  but  they  soon  became  impatient  of 
each  other,  although  Bertie  and  his  brother  always  entertained  a  friendship 
for  him.*  Smith  then  entered,  and  served  three  years  in,  the  army  of  Hol- 
land. He  crossed  over  to  Scotland,  expecting  to  be  employed  by  King 
James  VI*  On  being  disappointed  he  returned  to  Lincolnshire,  where  he  lived 
for  some  time  in  retirement — studying  military  and  other  works;  and  in  the 
exercise  of  horsemanship  and  arms,  with  no  associate  but  tliat  of  a  poor  Italian 
knight,  Theodore  Polaloj:a,  an  excellent  horseman,  who  had  been  rider  in  the 
family  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  On  receiving  a  part  of  his  fortune  he  departed  for 
Flanders.  He  soon  afterwards  sailed  from  the  Low  Countries  to  France;  and  on 
landing  at  St.  Vallery-sur-Somme,  he  was  plundered  of  his  money  and  luggage 
by  four  chevaliers  dindustrie,  who  connived  with  the  master  of  the  vessel  in 
robbing  Smith.  He  landed  with  only  a  penny,  and  had  to  sell  his  cloak  to  pay  his 
passage.  On  his  way  south,  he  overtook  and  wounded  the  chief  of  those  who 
robbed  him,  and  made  him  acknowledge  his  crime.  He  continued  his  travels,  and 
followed  the  whole  littoral  of  France,  from  Dunkirk  to  Marseilles,  examining  the 
fortifications  and  naval  arsenals.  He  then  embarked  for  Itulv,  on  board  a 
vessel  carrying  pilgrims  to  Loretta.  A  storm  arose,  Smith  was  the  only  heretic 
on  board  ;  the  sailors  declared  him  a  second  Jonas,  and  when  close  to  the  little 
islet  of  St.  Marie,  near  Nice,  threw  him  overboard.  He  saved  himself  by  swim- 
ming ashore.  He  was  taken  on  board  an  armed  ship  that  anchored  for  shelter 
close  to  the  shore  of  St.  Marie*  This  ship  belonged  to  St.  Maloes,  in  Brittany,  and 
was  bound  for  Alexandria  in  Ejjypt.  Soon  after  sailing,  they  met  a  Venetian 
vessel  richly-laden,  attacked  and  captured  her.  They  returned  with  the  booty  and 
landed  it  at  Antibes,  where  they  allotted  to  Smith  a  share  of  the  prize.     He  then 

•  Smith  says  himself,  in  the  account  of  his  life  drawn  up  at  t!ie  request  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
"These  two  honourable  brotliers,  Peregrine  anJ  Robert  Bertie,  jjave  him  sutiieient  money  to  re* 
turn  to  Kngland.  But  it  was  tlie  last  thought  of  liis  determination,  for  now  being  freely  at  liberty  at 
Paris,  and  growing  accpiainttHl  witli  one  Mr.  David  Hume,  who  making  some  use  of  his  purse,  gave 
him  letters  to  some  of  liis  friends  in  Scotland  to  prefer  him  to  King  James.  Arriving;  at  iiouen,  he 
better  bethinks  himself:  seeins;  his  money  near  spent,  down  the  river  he  went  to  Havre  de  Cinice, 
where  he  first  began  the  life  of  a  soldier.  Peace  being  coni^luded  in  France,  lie  went  with  Captain 
Joseph  Duxbury  into  the  Low  Countries,  under  whose  colours  having  served  for  three  or  four  years, 
he  took  his  journey  to  Scotland  to  deliver  his  letters.  After  much  kind  usiige  among  these 
lionest  Scots  at  Ripwith  and  Broxmriuth,  but  neither  money  nor  means  to  make  him  a  cavalier, 
he  returned  to  Willoiighby,  in  Lincolnshire,  where,  within  a  short  time,  being  glutted  with  too 
much  com])any,  wherein  he  took  small  delight,  he  retired  himself  into  a  little  woody  pasture,  a  good 
way  from  any  town,  environed  with  many  hundred  acres  of  other  woods.  Here  by  a  fair  brook  he 
built  a  pavilion  of  imughs,  where  only  in  his  clothes  he  lay.  His  studies  were*  Machiavelirs  Art  of 
War,*  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  liis  exercise,  a  good  horse,  with  his  lance  and  ring.  His  food  was  more 
of  venison  than  any  thing  else.  Wliat  he  wanted  his  man  brought  to  him.  The  country,  won- 
dering at  such  a  hermit,  his  friends  persuaded  one  Signor  Polaloga,  rider  to  Earl  Lincoln,  to  in- 
sinuate into  his  woodishactptaintance,  whose  languages,  and  gfX)d  discourse,  and  exercise  of  riding 
drove  him  to  stay  at  Tattersall.  Long  these  pleasures  would  not  content  him^  and  be  returneu 
again  into  the  Low  Countries." 
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trarerscd  Italy  to  Rome  and  Naples ;  and,  by  way  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Bologna, 
tu  Venice ;  then  crossed  the  Gulf  of  Venice  to  Rag usa,  travelled  over  Albania,  and 
returned  through  Dalmatia,  and  Capo  d'Istria.      He  passed  into  Styria,  and  en- 
tered at  Gratz,  the  service  of  the  emperor,  in  the  war  against  the  Turks.     In  this 
war  Smith  distinguished  himself  by  bravery  and  strategy.  He  drew  the  plan  which 
was  adopted  to  compel  the  Turks  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ollumpach;  invented  a 
night-telegraph,  by  means  of  fires ;  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  Transylvanian   cavalry   regiment   of  Count   Meldritch,      The   feats  of 
Captain  Smith  became  famous  at  the  prolonged  siege  of  Stoll-Weissenburg,  in 
Transylvania.    On  the  challenge  sent  by  Tur-Pacha  to  fight  in  single  combat  any 
Christian  officer,  it  was  decided  by  lot.     Whether  by  contrivance,  or  by  chance, 
it  was  the  lot  of  Smith  to  accept  the  challenge.     This  contest  was  solemnly 
observed  by  the  besieged  and  the  besiegers,  who  were  ranged  on  the  walls,  and  on 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  assaulting  army.    Smith  slew  the  Osmanlis.    Another 
powerful  Turk  advanced.      Smith  accepted  the  challenge:  on  the  first    shock 
Smith  was  nearly  stunned  by  the  heavy  blow  of  the  Turk's  battle-axe ;  but 
recovering  himself  immediately,  he  ran  his  antagonist  through  the  body,  cut  off 
bis  head,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  to  the  Austrian  camp.    Smith,  in  his  turn,  was 
compelled  to  challenge  any  Turk,  which  was  accepted  by  a  powerful  Bey,  Bonny 
Mulgro,  who  was  also  slain  by  Smith.     The  latter  ascribes  his  success,  after  the 
help  of  God,   to  the  superior  weapons,   skill,   and   horsemanship  of  Europe. 
The  town   capitulated,  but  soon   after   a   general  battle  was  fought,  and  the 
Austrians  were  defeated.  Smith  was  left  wounded  on  the  field,  taken  prisoner,  and 
afterwards  sold  in  the  slave-market  of  Axiopolis.    He  was  then  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  managed,  with  extraordinary  address^  to  be  sent  from  thence  to 
serve  Timour  Pachaon  the  shores  of  Azof:  from  whence  he  expected  to  have  more 
liberty  and  the  opportunity  to  escape.     He  was  disappointed,  his  hair  was  shaven 
off,  and,  with  an  iron  collar  round  his  neck,  chahied  to  work  with  the  common  slaves, 
and  frequently  beaten  by  the  pacha.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  his  chains  having 
been  loosened,  when  he  was  thrashing  out  corn,  he  fell  on  the  pacha,  levelled  him 
to  the  ground  by  a  blow  with  a  thras/nnff-l/at  (used  instead  of  a  flail),  clad  himself 
in  part  of  the  pacha's  robes  ;  and,  covering  the  dead  body  over  with  straw,  Smith, 
with  a  small  bag  of  wheat  for  food,  mounted  tlie  pacha's  horse,  gained  the  Desert, 
and   reached  the  Russian  advanced  post  on  the  Don.     He  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived and  provided  with  the  means  of  returning   to   Transylvania;   where  he 
arrived  by  a   tedious  and  circuitous    route ;  and  was  received  joyfully  by    his 
friends.     He  afterwards  traversed  numerous  parts  of  Europe.     He  visited  Spain 
and  Barbary ;  was  onboard  a  ship  of  war,  comnuinded  by  a  Captain  Merham,  in 
a  fight  with  two  Spanish  ships,  and  returned  to  England  some  time   before  the 
departure  of  the  first  expedition  sailed  for  Virginia.      His  testimonies  fi-om  the 
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Imperal  governmeDt,  and  from  the  Dutch  authorities,  were  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter, and  all  proclaimed  him  a  moral,  religious,  honourable,  and  brave  man.* 

On  accompanying  the  expedition,  he  did  so  with  the  full  understanding  that 
he  was  to  be  one  of  the  councillors,  who  were,  on  their  arrival,  to  elect  the  pre- 
sident of  the  new  government ;  but  King  James,  who  loved  ostentatious  mystery, 
directed  that  the  commission,  which  contained  the  names  of  the  provisional  coun- 
cillors, should  not  be  opened,  until  twenty-four  hours  after  their  landing  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  vain  artifice,  created,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  colony,  the 
grounds  of  not  only  future  but  immediate  evils.  A  long  voyage  by  the  circuitous 
course  of  the  Canary  and  West  India  islands,  was  almost  naturally  incident, 
during  four  months,  to  disagreements  on  board  of  the  ships  in  which  so  many 
were  crowded.  When  the  commission  was  opened,  the  list  of  names  was  far 
from  satisfactory,  and  those  who  were  not  included  were  envious  and  clamorous. 
The  known  abilities  and  high  character  of  Captain  Smith,  created  so  much  jea- 
lousy, that  although  he  was  one  of  the  council  named  in  the  commission,  with 
the  view  of  his  being  elected  president,  he  was  excluded  altogether  from  a  seat  in 
the  new  government. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  expedition,  a  code  of  instructions  drawn  up,  by 
nine  persons,  was  issued,  under  the  sign-manual,  by  the  king.  They  enjoined  the 

*  Patent  of  Nolnlittf  granted  to  Captain  Smith  by  the  Duke  ofTramyhmma, — "  Sigismundus  Ba- 
thori,  by  the  grace  of  God  Duke  of  Tran&ylvaDia,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia,  Earl  of  Anchard, 
Salford,  and  Groweuda  ;  to  whom  thi^  writing  may  come  or  appear.  Know  that  we  have  given 
leave  and  licence  to  John  Smith,  an  EngHsh  gentleman,  captain  of  250  soldiers,  under  the  most 
generous  and  honourable  Henry  Voida,  Earl  of  Meldritch,  Salmaria,  and  Feldoia,  colonel  of  1000 
horse  and  1500  foot,  in  the  wars  of  Hungar}',  and  in  the  provinces  aforesaid,  under  our  authorit}*, 
whose  service  doth  deserve  all  praise,  and  perpetual  memory  towards  us,  as  a  man  that  d{d  for 
God  and  his  country  overcome  his  enemies  ;  wherefore,  out  of  our  love  and  favour,  according  to 
the  law  of  arms,  we  have  ordained,  and  given  him  in  his  shield  of  aims,  the  figure  and  description 
of  three  Turks'  heads,  which  with  his  sword,  before  the  town  of  Regal,  in  single  combat  he  did 
overcome,  kill,  and  cut  off,  in  the  province  of  Transylvania.  But  fortune  as  she  is  ever  variable, 
so  it  chanced  and  liappened  to  him  in  the  province  of  Wallacliia,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1602, 
the  18th  day  of  November,  with  many  others,  as  well  noblemen  as  also  diver  other  soldiers 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Lord  Bashaw  of  Gambia,  a  countr}'  of  Tartaria,  whose  cruelty 
brought  him  such  good  fortune,  by  the  help  and  power  of  Almighty  God,  that  he  delivered  him* 
self,  and  returned  again  to  his  company  and  fellow-soldiers,  of  whom  we  do  discharge  him  ;  and 
this  he  hath  in  witness  thereof,  being  much  more  worthy  of  a  better  reward  ;  and  now  intends  to 
return  to  his  own  sweet  country. 

"  We  desire,  therefore,  all  our  loving  and  kind  kinsmen,  dukes,  princes,  earls,  barons,  gover- 
nors of  towns,  cities  or  ships,  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other  provinces  he  shall  come  in,  tliat  you 
freely  let  pass  this  the  aforesaid  captain,  without  any  hiudrance  or  molestation. 

'^And  this  doing,  with  all  kindness,  we  arc  always  ready  to  do  the  like  for  you.  Sealed  at  Lips- 
wick,  in  Misenland,  the  9th  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  I(>Od. 

"SIGISMUNDUS  BATHORL 

"  With  the  proper  privilege  of  his  Majesty, — To  all  and  singular,  in  what  place,  state,  degree, 
order,  or  condition  wluitsoevcr,  to  whom  this  present  writing  shall  come ;  I,  William  Segar,  Knight, 
otherwise  Garter  and  principal  King  of  Arms  of  England,  wish  health,  know  that  I,  the  afore- 
said Garter,  do  witness  and  approve  that  this  aforesaid  patent  I  have  seen  signed  and  sealed,  under 
the  proper  liand  and  seal  manual  of  the  said  Duke  of  Transylvania,  and  a  true  copy  of  the  same, 
as  a  thing  for  perpetual  memoty,  I  have  subscribed  and  recorded  in  the  register  and  office  of  the 
Herald  of  Anns.  Dated  iu  London,  the  19th  day  of  August,  1625,  and  in  the  first  year  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  Charles,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  &c. 

^WILLIAM  SEGAR,  Gartib." 
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preaching  of  the  gospel  and  public  worship,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church 
of  England.     Legislative  and  executive  functions  were  conferred  on  a  counciL 
The  laws  they  passed  were  not  to  be  contrary  to  those  of  England — nor  in  force 
until  allowed  by  royal  authority.     Penal  inflictions  were  not  to  include  death ; 
for  which  persons  accused  could  only  be  tried  in  England.     Summary  trials  were 
allowed  for  misdemeanours.     Lands  were  to  be  held  by  the  same  tenures  as  in 
England.    A  community  of  labour^  for  mutual  assistance,  was  to  subsist  for  five 
years.     Kindness  to  the  heathen  inhabitants,  and  the  communication  of  religious 
knowledge  to  them,  were  also  enjoined  by  the  royal  instructions.    These  instruc* 
tions,  if  adhered  to,  were  judicious  ;  but  the  king's  pedantic  folly,  in  not  naming 
openly,  before  they  left  England,  those  who  were  to  constitute  the  members  of 
the  colonial  government,  very  nearly  caused  the  complete  failure  of  the  settlement 
founded  at  James  River.     Dissensions  broke  out  amongst  them,  the  president 
who  was  elected  proved  a  suspicious,  and  utterly  incapable  governor.    The  site 
chosen  for    James   Town  was  more    selected    as   a   place   of    security  than 
89  for  such   advantages    of  situation   as  would   insure   its  permanence   as  a 
town.*      The  buildings  were    commenced   and   erected  on    a   neck   of  land, 
formed   nearly  into   an  island,  by  the  course  of  the  main  river,  and  by  a  small 
fordable  stream  and  lowland,  over  which  the  tide  flowed,  so  as  to  render  it,  at 
certain  times,  an  island  rather  than  a  peninsula.     The  president,  however,  neg- 
lected, or  rather,  from  his  suspicions,  abstained  from  erecting   defences,   and 
he  also  discouraged  armed  exercises  among  the  colonists  :  the  latter  disliking 
agricultural  labour,  sought  profit  only  by  bartering  with,  and  in  their  bargains 
cheating,  the  Indians :  quarrels  followed,  and  the  natives  rushing  in  upon  the 
undefended  settlement,  many  of  the  colonists  were  killed. 

After  Newport  sailed  with  the  ships  to  England  in  June,  the  colonists  having 
been  improvident,  their  stock  of  food  was  soon  exhausted.  If  they  had 
maintained  good  faith  with  the  natives,  the  latter  would,  on  fair  terms,  have 
supplied  them  with  maize  and  wild  animals.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
the  exhalations  from  the  decayed  vegetable  and  fossil  substances,  brought 
agues  and  dysentery.  Before  the  month  of  September,  the  colonists  were 
reduced  to  half  the  number  landed  in  the  month  of  April.  Disease  and 
the  fury  of  the  natives,  provoked  by  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  the  new  settlers, 
appeared,  as  it  were,  in  combination  to  annihilate  the  colony.  Dissensions,  accu- 
satioHfi,  and  desperation,  prevailed  among  those  who  were  not  carried  off.  The 
presidents  incapacity  was  not  only  glaring,  but  he  was  detected  in  embezzling, 
fur  bis  own  use,  the  remaining  stores,  and  in  seizing  the  pinnace  to  escape  from 
the  settlement.     Bartholomew  Gosnold  was  among  the  first  who  died.     Captain 

•  "  •  Tliere  are  places  at  which,'  says  Jefferson,  '  the  laws  have  said,  *  there  shall  he  towns,'  but 
nature  lias  S£ud  *  there  shall  not*  Of  the  first  town  or  settlement  in  Virginia  (James  Town),  two  or 
three  old  houses,  the  ruins  of  an  old  steeple,  the  churchyard,  and  faint  traces  of  rude  fortifications, 
are  the  only  local  memorials.'*— 2^/r  of  the  United  States,  1840. 

VOL.  I.  Z 
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Smith,  who  had  been  excluded  from  the  government,  was,  during  the  period  of 
it<  calamity,  actually  engaged  in  making  liimself  well  acquainted  with  the  country 
and  its  resourcLS.  His  constitution,  although  exposed  for  many  years  to  great 
hardships,  during  his  early  military  career,  was  still  healthy  and  vigorous;  and 
this  blessing  was  justly  attributed  to  the  unexccptionably  regular  and  moral  habits 
of  this  excellent  man. 

A  number  of  the  colonists,  needlessly  reduced  by  famine  and  disease,  were 
only  restrained  from  leaving  the  settlement  by  the  efforts  he  made  to  procure 
supplies  and  by  the  labours  he  endured  for  them,  until  a  reinforcement 
arrived  of  120  men  from  England,  with  implements  of  husbandry,  seeds,  pro- 
visions, and  other  supplies.  These  men  consisted  of  gentlemen,  labourers, 
jewellers y  and  nji tiers  of  gold.  It  soon  became  manifest  that  they  were  men  in- 
competent for  any  productive  labour,  except  seeking  for  gold:  they  did  nothing, 
but  ct»llect  a  cargo  of  a  glittering  sediment  found  on  the  shore,  which  was  sent  to 
England,  believing  it  to  be  gold.  All  agricultural  industry  was  suspended.  A 
cargo  of  cedar  wood,  which  had  been  sent  to  En i: land  the  same  year^  proved 
the  only  article  exported  of  any  value. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  golden  delusion^  and  the  licentious  conduct  of  the 
colonists,  tliat  Smith  made  the  adventurous,  and  most  fatiguing  sui-yey  ever  made 
by  man,  in  an  open  boat :  cxjjloring,  during  two  voyages,  every  inlet  and  bay  on  both 
sides  of  the  Chesapeak,  from  Cape  Charles  to  the  Sui^quehanna.  He  also  ascended 
the  principal  rivers  to  the  falls.  His  object  was  to  ascertain  the  solid  and  durable 
resources  of  the  countries  he  explored,  and  to  establish  conciliatory  relations  with 
the  natives.  While  he  was  absent,  the  golden  frenzy  of  the  colonists  calmed  into 
reflection,  on  discovering  that  the  cargo  which  they  sent  to  England  was  merely 
an  earthy  substance.  They  now  belirld,  in  the  absence  of  the  man  whom 
they  had  in  their  avarice  disregarded,  famine  and  sickness  ready  to  destroy  them. 
Discontent  among  themselves,  and  inability  to  encounter  difficulty,  or  to  obtain 
food,  rendered  their  condition  hopeless.  Smith  again  appeared,  with  supplies 
obtained  from  the  aborigines,  and  again  saved  the  settlement.  He  was  then  im- 
mediately elected  president. 

His  detention  by  Opecanaugh, — his  condemnation  to  death  by  the  Sachem 
Powhaton, — his  escape  through  the  agency  of  the  daughter,  Pocahontas — ^his  pro- 
viding supplies  to  the  colonists,  and  the  extraordinary  survey  which  he  made — 
his  election  to  the  presidency,  after  saving  the  colony,  and  securing  the  friendship 
of  Powhaton  and  the  natives,  by  his  address, — his  skill  in  obtaining  provisions 
from  the  aborigines, — the  means  be  adopted  for  constructing  dwellings  for  the 
colonists,  and  furtifyuig  James  Town, — the  whole  course  of  his  administration, 
and  the  dignified  bearing,  yet  justness  and  morality,  of  bis  character,  not  only 
saved  the  place  and  the  people  from  destruction,  but  established  for  John  Smith 
the  reputation  of  foumhnS  the  first  permanent  settlement— the  first  nucleus  of 
civilisation  in  America. 
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But  his  administration  was,  however,  not  acceptable  to  the  London  Company, 
the  patentees  of  which  regarded  only  the  accumulation  of  wealth, — the  discovery 
of  mines  and  metals, — and  opening  a  passage  to  the  South  Seas.  They  accord- 
ingly obtained  in  May,  1609,  a  new  charter,  which  entirely  deranged  the  rights 
of  the  colonists,  who  had  emigrated  under  the  privileges  of  the  former  one. 

The  new  charter  was  granted  to  twenty-one  peers,  ninety-eight  knights,  and  a 
multitude  of  esquires,  doctors,  gentlemen,  merchants,  and  sundry  of  the  corpora* 
lion  of  London,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers 
of  the  City  of  London  for  the  first  colony  of  Virginia."  A  council  in  England  had 
the  whole  patronage  and  power  to  administer  its  affairs.  Lord  Dela  Warre  was 
appointed  governor  and  captain-general  of  the  colony.  Nine  ships,  under  Captain 
Newton,  were  sent  out  with  500  emigrants,  and  with  authority  to  supersede  the 
existing  administration. 

The  emigrant  vessels,  except  one,  arrived  at  James  Town,  but  that  one 
was  stranded  on  the  Bermudas,  on  board  of  which  were  Captain  Newton,  Sir 
George  Somers,and  Sir  Thomas  Gates ;  who  had,  by  a  most  unfortunate  spirit  of 
caution,  been  empowered,  each  separately,  with  the  same  power  given  to  Newton. 
The  new  emigrants  consisted  chiefly  of  profligate  young  men,  of  indigent  gentle- 
men, of  tradesmen  of  broken  fortune,  and  of  family  dependents,  too  infamous  to 
be  retained  decently  in  society.  The  traders,  though  unprovided  with  any  legal 
instruments,  proclaimed  the  new  charter,  and  overthrew  the  existing  administra- 
tion. The  colonv  became  a  confused  anarchv,  the  turbulence  of  which  roused 
the  vengeance  of  the  Indians.  In  this  emergency  they  were  forced  to  appeal  to 
Smith,  who  again  saved  the  settlement.  The  accidental  explosion  near  him  of  a 
quantity  of  gunpowder,  at  this  juncture,  completely  disabled  him  physically,  and 
forced  him,  from  the  want  of  surgical  aid,  to  sail  for  England.  He  never  returned  to 
Virginia;  thesettlement  of  which  he  had  conducted  through  such  formidable  pri- 
vations and  dangers.  He  left  the  colony  opportunely,  for  he  would  have  been  soon 
deprived  of  authority  by  the  company,  and  he  lived  honourably  in  England,*  long 
enough  to  present  to  the  world  a  valuable  stock  of  knowledge,  in  an  account  of 
his  travels  and  discoveries.  In  1614  he  went  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
countries  north  of  Virginia,  and  explored  the  countries  around  Massachusetts* 
Bay,  and  all  those  of  the  New  England  states.  He  penetrated  the  country, 
trafficked  with  the  Indians,  employed  part  of  his  crew  in  tracing  a  map  of  his 
surveys,  and  returned  to  England.  lie  died  on  the  2lst  of  June,  1631,  aged 
only  fifty-two  years. 

Smith  left  the  colony  in  Virginia,  consisting  of  500  persons,  amply  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  having  cattle,  implements  of  agriculture,  and  arms  for  their 
defence — wisdom  and  industry  were  alone  wanted  to  insure  its  permanence  and 

*  Stiltli  says,   "  He  became  so  famous  in  England  before  his  death  that  his  adventures  were 
dnmatiscd  and  reprcicntcd  on  the  stage  much  to  his  annoyance.'* 
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prosperity.  But,  soon  after  his  departure,  folly,  idleness,  riot,  and  profligacy  dis- 
tracted the  colonists  and  exasperated  the  aborigines.  Famine  was  the  conse* 
quence ;  the  settlers  were  reduced  to  cannibals, — they  fed  on  the  flesh  of  the 
natives  whom  they  had  shot,  and  of  their  companions  who  died  from  disease 
or  hunger, — and  in  six  months  after  the  departure  of  Smith,  when  Newton,  Gates, 
and  Somers  arrived,  the  500  colonists  were  reduced  to  sixty.  The  triumvirate 
immediately  decided  on  abandoning  the  settlement,  and  they  accordingly  embarked 
for  England. 

Before  they  descended  to  the  mouth  of  James  River  they  fortunately  fell  in 
with  Lord  De  la  Warre,  who  left  England  accompanied  by  a  large  colony,  in  three 
ships,  amply  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  stores,  and  with  a  royal  patent  as  governor 
of  Virginia.  He  carried  back  the  fugitives  to  James  Town,  and,  by  vigorous  and 
wise  administration,  he  re-established  the  settlement,  and  left  it  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  when  he  was  compelled  by  broken  health  to  return  to  England.  His 
8UCcessor,*Mr.  Percy,  was  a  far  less  efficient  governor,  and  the  colony  of  Virginia 
suffered  reverses.  But  it  is  from  the  time  of  the  presidency  of  Captain  Smith, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  government  by  Lord  De  la  Warre  in  1610,  only  237 
years  ago,  and  118  years  after  the  discovery  of  America^  that  we  date  the  per- 
manent settlement,  by  England^  of  North  America. 

Some  time  after,  100  planters  were  sent  by  the  Plymouth  Company  to  Saga- 
dahoc, at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  in  the  year  1609.  The  most  conspicuous 
members  of  this  company  were  Sir  John  Popham,  chief  justice  of  England^  Sir 
Ferdinand  Georges,  governor  of  Plymouth,  and  Sir  John  Gilbert,  nephew  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  The  expedition  was  sent  out  under  the  judge's  brothers, 
Henry  and  Raleigh  Popham,  brothers  of  Sir  John.  The  place  where  they  settled 
was  small,  and  no  more  than  forty-five  colonists  remained.  They  endured  great 
privations.  The  president,  Ilcnry  Popham,  and  many  others,  died  during  the 
water,  and  the  remainder  abandoned  the  colony,  and  retired  in  the  next  summer  to 
England.  The  Plymouth  Company  made  no  further  attempts  than  a  few  voyages 
to  fish  at  Cape  Cod.  During  the  same  year  the  French  wintered  in  a  few  huts  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Lawrence,  where  the  town  of  Riviere  des  Trois  now 
stands. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  AND  MIDLAND  STATES, 

In  order  to  comprehend  and  continue  an  account  of  the  Progress  of  Ame- 
rica, we  must  follow  the  advance  of  the  European  race  into  the  wilderness 
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regions  which  extend,  first,  along  the  Atkntic  coast  and  rivers,  back  to  the 
Alleghany  mountains ;  and  then  beyond  those  heights,  over  the  regions  comprised 
within  the  basins  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  the  love  of  adventure  has  urged  bold  men  to 
encounter^  amidst  those  vast  wilds,  the  most  perilous  dangers,  the  greatest  fa- 
tigue, and  the  most  incredible  privations.  From  the  time  that  Europeans  first 
landed  on  the  shores  and  penetrated  the  forests  of  the  newly-found  world,  this 
daring  spirit  has  been  constantly  manifested ;  whether  in  the  milder  climate  of 
the  southern  regions,  or  the  bleak,  frigid  countries  of  the  north.  The  man  of 
European  origin  has  persevered  in  traversing  forests  and  prairies, — in  crossing 
rivers^  lakes,  and  swamps, — and  in  clambering  up  mountains,  uncertain  as  to 
where  rest  was  to  be  found  at  night,  or  food  procured  during  the  day.  The  pri- 
vations of  hunger,  the  fatigue  of  long  journeys,  and  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts 
and  of  ferocious  savages,  have  all  been  disregarded,  and  overcome,  by  indomitable 
perseverance  and  courage — and — not  always  with  rectitude  towards  the  abori- 
^al  occupants  of  the  soil. 

From  the  first  planting  of  settlements  by  the  English  on  the  continent  and 
islands  of  America,  the  most  fearless  spirit  of  enterprise  animated,  not  only  those 
who  made  voyages  in  pursuit  of  fame  and  gain,  but  those,  also,  who  fled  from 
their  native  homes,  to  escape  from  persecution,  and,  with  the  hope  of  enjoying  on 
the  shores  and  amidst  the  wilds,  of  the  new  world  the  blessings  of  religious 
freedom  and  civil  liberty. 

Notwithstanding  the  deplorable  failure  of  the  first  attempts  at  settlement  in 
Virginia,  and  the  almost  incredible  sufferings  of  the  first  New  England  colonies, 
multitudes  began,  soon  after,  to  expatriate  themselves,  in  order  to  find,  in  distant 
countries,  those  things,  or  those  enjoyments,  which  they  in  reality  did  not,  or 
could  not,  possess  at  home,  or  of  which  they  fancied  themselves  destitute. 

Each  annual  emigration  increased  the  succeeding  years'  number  of  those 
who  left  Europe  for  America.  For,  according  as  men  were  driven  from  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  either  by  the  goading  of  poverty,  or  by  disabilities  on  ac- 
count of  religious  scruples,  and  the  love  of  civil  liberty,  it  was  natural  and  com- 
mon for  them  to  remove  to  those  parts  of  America  where  some  of  their  friends 
or  neighbours  had  previously  gone. 

The  hatred  of  arbitrary  power,  eitlier  in  a  political  or  religious  form,  was 
certainly  the  predominant  cause  of  the  emigrations  that  peopled  Anglo-America. 
Its  rapid  settlement  was  caused,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  by  the  persecutions  and 
disabilities  which  drove  the  Puritans  to  New  England,  the  Quakers  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Catholics  to  Maryland,  than  by  the  mere  spirit  of  adventure,  or 
the  more  pressing  considerations,  which  urge  men  to  escape  from  the  evils  of 
poverty. 

In  1614  the  Dutch  colonised  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.    The  important 
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permanent  settlement  of  the  New  England  States  did  not  succeed  until  the 
year  1620,  when  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  arrived  at  the  place  which  they  called 
Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  perils  they  overcame,  the  privations  they 
endured,  and  their  final  success,  have  been  fully  described  by  several  writers, 
and  by  none  more  ably,  than  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  author  of  the  **  History  of 
America."  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  further  than  to  a  general 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  colonisation  of  the  country. 

Three  years  after,  the  Pilgrim  fathers  were  followed  by  others,  who  settled  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  Swedes  and  Finlandcrs  purchased  a  tract  of  country 
from  the  aboriginals,  near  the  falls  of  the  Delaware.  They  gave  their  colony  the 
name  of  New  Swedeland,  founded  a  settlement  on  it,  and  built  forts  for  its 
defence. 

Settlements  were  made  after  the  year  1606  by  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  in  1608  in  Canada.  Cape  Breton  and  Placentia,  in  Newfoundland,  then  at- 
tracted their  attention.  Florida  was  attempted,  most  disastrously,  to  be  colo- 
nised by  France. 

In  1628  the  next  settlement  in  Massachusetts  Bay  was  established  by  John 
Endicot  and  his  wife.  In  1633  Lord  Baltimore  beiran  colonisin^c  Marvland, 
having  previously  established  the  colony  of  Avalon,  or  Ferrj-land. 

Settlements  were  formed  in  North  Carolina  in  1628;  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1633  ;  in  New  Jersey  in  1664  ;  and  in  South  Carolina  in  16G9.  The  laws  for 
governing  the  latter  were  drawn  up  by  Locke. 

William  Penn,  in  1682,  went  out  to  the  country  whicli  was  named,  for  him, 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  authority  of  a  royal  charter;  but  that  just  man  pur- 
chased all  the  lands  he  colonised  from  the  aborigines,  whose  onfidence  and 
attachment  he  secured.  This  colony,  having  nothing  to  fear  from  the  natives, 
prospered  in  consequence  far  more  rapidly  than  all  the  others. 

Penn  received  from  his  sovereign  an  absolute  title  to  the  lands,  on  the  fan- 
ciful distinction,  or  rather  wilful  subterfuge,  of  Christian  over  heathen  right  to 
the  soil — but  he,  acting  upon  the  principle  of  "uniform  justice,*'  never  would 
invade  a  foot  of  territory,  which  he  had  not  before  purchased  from  the  Indians. 

Penn  considered  immemorial  occupancy  superior  to  all  other  tenures, — that 
this  right  of  the  red  man  was  founded  in  nature, — that  this  tenure  was  the  free 
gift  of  Heaven,  which  no  king,  no  pope,  no  man,  had  a  right  to  question,  or  any 
equitable  pretence  to  destroy ; — and,  therefore,  his  principles  required  him  to 
commence  with  justice  to  the  natural  occupant  of  the  soil. 

'*  'Tis  true,*'  says  an  American  reviewer, "  that  Penn  designed  to  promote  his 
own  fortunes,  while  he  secured  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted — while  he  designed 
*  a  holy  experiment,  and  setting  an  example  to  nations,'  he  spent  money 
lavishly,  and  expected  a  return." 

One  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  ago  Penn  writes^  ^'  Philadelphia,  the  ezpec- 
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tation  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  province,  is  at  length  laid  out.  It  is 
advanced  in  less  than  a  year  to  abc3ut  eighty  houses  and  cottages,  such  as  they 
are,  where  merchants  and  handicrafts  are  following  their  avocations  as  fast  as 
they  can/' 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  his  *^  dear  city  of  Coaquonnoc,"  as  the  In- 
dians called  the  ground  on  which  it  stands.  Such  the  origin  of  Philadelphia 
—a  town,  as  it  now  stands,  planned  by  its  founder. 

The  early  moral  and  prosperous  condition  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  generally,  may  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  wise  and  well-adapted 
government  and  laws  instituted  by  Penn.* 

In  the  first  place,  his  conciliatory  treaties  with  the  red  warriors,  of  whom, 
after  giving  an  affecting  account  of  that  race,  he  says,  "  Do  not  abuse  them  ;  but 
let  them  have  justice,  and  you  win  them,"  might  have  been  practised  within  the 
last  twenty  years  towards  the  Indians  of  Florida,  with  an  effect  which  would  pro- 
bably  have  prevented  the  horrible  massacres  which  disgraced  that  territory. 

With  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  the  measures  he  adopted,  and  his  demean- 
our towards  the  aborigines  were  wise,  and  so  happy  that  it  became  a  maxim 
among  them,  **  never  to  lift  the  tomahawk  against  the  race  of  William  Penn.*' 

Thus  was  his  colony  secured,  from  the  first,  against  the  must  terrible  ca- 
lamity which  had  once  exterminated,  and  lonpf  harassed,  that  of  Virginia,  and 
afflicted  and  kept  all  the  others  in  a  state  of  alarm.i- 

The  countrv  of  William  Penn  was  called  "  The  Poor  Man's  Paradise,"  Po- 
verty  was  unknown  within  all  its  borders.  Tlie  pleasant  villages,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Delaware,  welcomed  the  virtuous  exile  with  a  homelvand  cordial  wel- 
come;  and  there  was  so  little  of  bigotled  human  nature  in  these  adventurers,  that 
they  were  unequivocally  and  magnanimously  tolerant,  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
European  family  in  Nortii  America  was  engaged  in  religious  persecutions. 

It  was  remarkable  that  such  a  person  should  have  come  from  the  halls  of  a 

*  **  Even*  IMiilaiU'Ipliinn  lins  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  foundation  and  founder  of  his  state. 
Never  was  an  enterprise  more  wi>ely  and  happily  conducted.  It  was  the  tiist  time  the  world  had 
ever  seen  an  individual  of  coinmandii)^  influence  and  station,  acting  so  decidedly  upon  the  Chris- 
tian principle,  that  no  man  can  si-rve  liis  own  interests  so  well  as  by  serving  otliers." — American 
Jifvitttf.  Unfortunately,  Philadelphia  has  not  maintained  unstained,  during  the  last  seven  years, 
lliis  superior  moral  character.     Hut  we  expect  it  will  redeem  itself  in  the  near  future. 

+  With  reference  to  the  n.ime  given  to  the  colony,  Penn  writes  on  the  5th  of  January,  1681, 
**  Tliis  day,  after  many  waititig«<,  watcliings,  solicitings,  and  disputes  in  councils,  my  country  was 
confirmed' to  me  under  the  crtat  seal  of  Kngland,  witli  large  powers  and  privileges,  by  the  name 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  a  name  the  king  would  give  it  in  honour  of  my  father.  I  chose  New  Wales, 
beinsr  a  hilly  country  ;  and  v,'hen  tiie  se<.Tctnry,  being  a  Welshman,  refused  to  call  it  New  Wales, 
I  proposed  Sylvania,  and  they  added  Penn  to  it,  though  I  much  opposed  it,  and  went  to  the  king 
to  have  it  struck  out.  lie  said  it  was  past,  and  would  take  it  upon  him ;  nor  could  twenty 
guineas  move  the  undcr-secretary  to  vary  the  name  (bribes  were  then  common),  for  I  feared  it 
should  be  looked  on  as  a  vanity  in  me  and  not  as  a  respect  in  the  king  to  my  father,  as  it  really 
was.  Thou  niayst  communicate  my  grant  to  friends,  and  expect  shortly  my  proposals.  *Tis  a 
dear  and  just  thing ;  and  my  God,  who  has  given  it  me  through  many  difficulties,  will,  I  be- 
lieve, bless  and  make  it  the  seed  of  a  nation.  I  shall  take  a  tender  care  to  the  govern- 
ment that  it  be  well  laid  first.*" 
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sla^sh  courts — ^and  under  the  authority  of  an  arbitrary  king,  and  establish  a 
state  with  the  single-hearted  ambition  *^  to  show  men  as  free  and  as  happy  as 
they  could  be/'  It  may  be  even  doubted  whether  his  institutions  were  not 
more  mild  than  his  colonists  were  fitted  to  enjoy ;  certainly^  the  privileges  which 
he  gave  them  were  not  always  used  as  gratitude  would  have  directed. 

His  laws  and  instructions  were  certainly  not  to  favour  evil-doers  ;  *^  for  all 
prisons/'  said  he,  '^  will  be  workhouses."  On  examining  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
'I'ania^  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the  remarks  of  Chancellor  Kent,  one  of, 
if  not,  the  most  eminent  American  writers  on  jurisprudence:  speaking  of  an 
English  law-book,*  he  observes,  "  The  Pennsylvanian  lawyer  cannot  but  be 
struck  on  the  perusal  of  this  work— equally  remarkable  for  profound  knowledge 
and  condensed  thought — with  the  analogy  between  his  proposed  improvements, 
and  of  all  essential  reforms  in  the  English  laws,  suggested  by  the  greatest 
reformers  of  the  law  in  England,  and  the  long  familiar  practice  of  Penn- 
sylvania.f 

There  have  been  lately  some  revisions  in  these  laws, — if  possible,  they 
are  improvements, — which  go  still  further  to  secure  the  object  of  "uniform 
justice." 

"  Whilst  these  laws,"  says  an  anonymous  American  writer,  '^  are  held  sacred, 
and  not  even  a  majority  can  invade  them,  we  have  a  bulwark  more  effectual  in 
guarding  liberty  and  preventing  the  intrusion  of  wild  and  dangerous  reforms  than 
that  possessed  in  the  institutions  of  any  other  nation  under  heaven.'' 

It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  have  good  laws,  but  these  must  be  obeyed, 
as  they  generally  have  been  in  Pennsylvania.}  Where  they  are  not,  the 
courts  should  have  more  power,  as  well  as  the  authority  to  enforce  them.  This 
is  vital  to  the  honour  and  safety  of  America. 

With  respect  to  the  countries  now  forming  British  America,  it  was  not 
until  after  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  conquest  of  Canada,  which 
added  nearly  the  whole  of  North  America  to  the  British  empire,  that  ad- 
venturers, stimulated  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  left  the  mother  countries, 
and  established  themselves  in  the  newly-conquered  territories.  These  were 
generally  persons  in  trade.  Farmers  or  others,  who  expected  to  derive  their 
subsistence  from  cultivating  the  soil,  directed  their  course  to  that  part  of  Ame- 
rica now  forming  the  United  States. 

*  Humphreys  on  Real  Property. 

f  Among  otlier  practices,  that  of  recognising  foreign  letters  of  administration  has  been   in 
force  since  the  da^-s  of  Penn. 

I  "  And  sovereign  law  the  states  collected  will 

0*cr  thrones  and  glohes  elate, 

Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill, 

Smit  by  her  frown 

The  fiend  dittraction  like  a  vapour  shrinks 

And  e'en  the  dazzling  crown 

Hides  her  faint  rays,  and  at  her  bidding  sinks.** 

Sir  W.  Jonks. 
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The  American  revolutionary  war,  it  is  true,  arrested  the  spirit  of  emigration ; 
bat  no  sooner  was  the  independence  of  the  American  republic  acknowledged  by 
England,  than  the  majority  of  those  who  left  Great  Britaun  and  Ireland  for 
America,  were,  as  formerly,  fascinated  into  the  United  States.  This  arose,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  the  mighty  resources  of  the  northern  British  possessions 
bemg  imperfectly  known  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Some  Scotch,  and  a  few  Irish  families,  together  with  a  few  German  and  Swiss 
Protestants,  found  their  way  before  this  period  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Ed- 
vard  Island  (then  called  St.  John's).  A  few  Highlanders,  also,  many  of  whom 
were  disbanded  soldiers,  settled  at  Glengarry,  and  other  places  above  Montreal. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  American  revolutionary  war  that  emigration, 
of  any  great  consequence,  to  the  British  northern  colonies  took  place.  From  that 
period  to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  vast  swarms  that  have  annually 
flocked  to  the  United  States,  not  less  than  from  eight,  to  lately  fifty  thousand 
settlers,  have  arrived  yearly  in  British  America  from  England,  Scotland,  and 
Irebnd. 

In  those  countries,  which  now  form  British  America,  with  the  exception  of 
Nova  Scotia,  the  colonists  were  not  so  often  doomed  to  experience  the  terrible 
vengeance  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  yet  the  hardships  they  had  to  encounter  and 
overcome  in  other  shapes  were  almost  incredible. 

Slavery  was  introduced  ("  by  special  providence,'*  as  was  said  and  is  said  in 
South  Carolina),  at  the  dawn  of  colonisation  (1620),  into  the  very  land  to  which 
Englishmen,  Christians,  too,  had  flown  to  plant  and  enjoy  liberty. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  early  settlers  were  greatly  assisted  and  enriched 
by  slave  labour,  and  that  the  abominable  traffic  was  first  persevered  in  from  an 
idea  of  its  necessity^  in  order  to  bring  a  wilderness  country  under  cultivation. 
But,  exclusive  of  the  injustice  and  immorality,  how  much  greater  the  consequent 
evils  are,  and  will  be,  than  all  the  possible  advantages  ever  derived  or  ever  to  be 
derived  from  the  slave-trade  and  slave-holding. 

The  privations  which  the  early  colonists  endured,  and  the  hardships  to  which 
circumstances  connected  with  a  wilderness  country  subjected  them,  were  severe 
in  a  degree  of  which  those  who  now  plant  themselves  in  America,  or  who  go  well 
provided  and  secure  to  Australia,  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  or  New  Zealand,  can 
have  only  the  most  feeble  conception.  They  had  not  only  to  suffer  the  miseries 
of  hunger  and  the  want  of  almost  every  convenience  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  in  England,  but  they  were  always  harassed  and  often  murdered  by 
the  Indians,  and  at  all  times  exposed,  with  their  families,  to  be  massacred  or 
burnt  in  their  dwellings. 

The  winters  were  either  much  more  severe  than  at  present,  or  the  sufferings 
of  the  first  settlers  made  them  describe  the  frosts  as  more  intense,  the  snows 
deeper,  and  the  duration  of  cold  much  longer. 

VOL.  I.  2  a 
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The  non-existence  of  roads,  the  want  of  boats,  or  even  for  some  time  of 
canoes,  and  the  emigrants'  ignorance  in  the  management  of  the  latter,  rendered 
it  a  business  of  great  difficulty  to  pass  from  one  part  to  another  of  a  country 
covered  with  thick  forests  and  intersected  with  rivers,  lakes,  and  branches  of  the 
ocean.  The  use  of  the  axe,  also,  or  the  art  of  chopping,  is  an  acquirement  in- 
dispensable in  a  wooded  country,  with  which  most  new  settlers  are  unacquunted. 
With  this  tool,  a  gun,  one  or  two  hoes,  and  a  pot,  the  American  backwoodsman 
will  make  his  way  through,  or  plant  himself  and  fiamily  in,  the  midst  of  a  most 
dreary  forest,  and  secure  at  the  same  time  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Innumerable,  indeed,  were  the  miseries  which  emigrants  had  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  for  several  years  after  the  early  settlements  of  our  colonies  ;  and 
it  certainly  required  in  them  more  than  ordinary  resolution  and  fortitude  to  es- 
tablish themselves,  in  defiance  of  not  only  real  but  imaginary  difficulties. 

Natural  obstructions  have  in  all  countries  been  only  removed  by  the  industry 
and  fearless  intrepidity  of  man.  Such  formidable  obstacles  to  settlement  and 
cultivation  as  the  New  World  at  first  presented,  and  which  still  characterise  the 
remote  districts,  existed  at  one  period  in  Britain,  and  in  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe ;  and  in  the  same  progressive  ratio  as  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of 
any  wilderness  country  proceeds,  do  natural  obstructions  disappear:  those,  there- 
fore, of  the  most  disheartening  character  to  men  accustomed  to  plough  the  long- 
cultivated  lands  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  slowly  but  gradually  overcome  in 
North  America.  Leading  roads  were  opened  through  the  different  provinces, 
and  by-roads  to  the  settlements ;  the  communication  by  water  between  different 
places,  by  means  of  craft  of  various  descriptions,  became  attended  with  but 
little  inconvenience ;  the  necessaries,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life,  were  at  last 
after  great  endurance  and  hard  labour,  to  be  obtained  in  abundance  at  moderate 
prices,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  most  remote  settlement.  To  these  great 
advantages  have,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  been  added  the  railroad,  the 
canal,  and  the  steam-ship. 

Although  the  British  possessions  in  America  were,  in  some  respects,  natu- 
rally inferior  to  those  of  other  Europeans,  yet  the  security  of  property,  and  more 
liberal  treatment  on  the  part  of  government,  advanced  their  prosperity  on  a  more 
solid  foundation. 

The  majority  of  the  first  settlers  consisted  of  hardy  yeomen,  and  men  of 
education,  rank,  and  enterprise,  who,  in  leaving  England,  forsook  their  homes, 
and  those  comforts  that  are  only  found  in  old  countries,  and  also  those  attach- 
ments that  are  most  dear  to  the  human  bosom.  But  these  circumstances  alone 
are  not  sufficient  to  do  justice  to  their  courage  and  magnanimity.  The  victories 
they  obtained  over  all  the  complicated  hardships  that  can  assail  the  heart,  and 
slajrger  the  fortitude  of  man,  exalt  tlieir  character  in  the  estimation  of  those  who 
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Talue  facts,  rather  than  military  splendour,  to  a  rank  equally  illustrious,  as  that  of 
the  greatest  people  recorded  in  history. 

They  carried  with  them  to  America  resolute  hearts  and  intelligent  understand- 
ings, and  that  unconquerable  spirit  of  perseverance  which  surmounts  the  number- 
less difficulties  that  await  all  great  undertakings. 

The  success  attending  the  actions  of  such  men  astonished  Europe.  Their 
industry  and  indefatigable  activity  insured  their  prosperity;  their  improve- 
ments in  all  the  useful  arts  did  honour  to  their  ingenuity ;  and  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that,  notwithstanding  their  peculiar  circumstances,  and  the 
occupations  they  followed,  they  were,  from  the  first  foundation  of  their  settlements, 
particularly  careful  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

Their  position  was  favourable  to  commerce ;  and  their  natural  turn  and  tem- 
per, ever  aiming  at  new  discoveries,  and  incessantly  employed  in  the  search  of 
whatever  might  better  their  circumstances,  carried  them  into  every  quarter  from 
whence  profit  could  be  obtained.  There  was  hardly  a  port  or  spot  in  the  Ame- 
rican hemisphere,  in  which  business  could  be  transacted,  where  they  were  not  to 
be  found.  Without  living  in  European  luxury,  they  secured  all  the  substantial 
and  comfortable  enjoyments  of  life,  with  many  of  its  elegances  and  refinements. 

They  in  reality  became  a  rich  and  flourishing  people ;  and  if  ever  any  country 
might  have  been  considered  the  seat  of  human  felicity,  British  North  America, 
previously  to  the  sad  slory  of  colonial  oppression,  must  unquestionably  have 
deserved  the  appellation. 

The  first  habitation  made  by  the  English  in  the  West  India  Islands,  was  on 
the  island  of  Saint  Christopher,  in  1625.  Barbadoes  was  settled  by  the  English 
in  1627—8 ;  Montserrat  in  1632  ;  Tortola  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1648,  from 
whence  they  were  expelled  by  the  English  in  1666.  The  Bahamas  were  colonised 
by  England  in  1672 ;  Tobago  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1632,  and  ceded  to 
England  in  1763  ;  Grenada,  which  was  first  settled  by  the  French  in  1650,  and  St. 
Vincent  in  1655,  were  ceded  to  England  in  1763 ;  St.  Lucia  was  attempted  to  be 
settled  by  England  in  1639,  and  by  France  in  1650.  The  English  purchased  it 
from  the  Caribs  in  1664,  and  dislodged  the  French.  It  was  abandoned  and 
declared  neutral  in  1713;  added  to  France  in  1763,  taken  by  the  English  in 
1778,  restored  to  France  in  1783;  taken  by  England  in  1794;  ceded  to  France 
in  1802,  and  finally  taken  by  England  iu  the  following  year.  British  Guayana, 
including  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch,  and 
taken  by  the  English  in  1796,  and  ceded  finally  to  England  in  1814.  The  island  of 
Trinidad  was  colonised  by  Spain,  as  early  as  1588,  and  captured  by  the  English 
in  1797. 

The  settlement  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  conquest  of  Jamaica  by  the  fleet  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  1655,  formed  the  era  in  which  British  power  acquired  a 
permanency  in  the  West  Indies.  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the  prudent  and  vigorous  ex- 
ercise of  his  sovereignty,  has  been  severely  condemned  by  Hume,  and  even  by  that 
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ultra-republican  historian,  Catharine  Macaulay,  for  his  maritime  expeditions  against 
the  Spaniards.  Never  did  Hume  write  a  paragraph  which  so  glaringly  exposes  his 
superficial  examination  of  facts,  so  frequent  in  many  chapters  of  his  fascinating 
history,  than  when  he  pronounces  the  armament  sent  forth  by  Cromwell  agsdnst 
the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  as  '^  a  most  unwarrantable  violation  of  all 
treaty." 

We  have  carefully  examined  all  the  facts  which  induced  Cromwell  to  equip 
the  fleet  which  conquered  Jamuca,  and  if  ever  oppressions,  and  injustice,  and 
cruelties,  exercised  by  the  people  or  power  of  one  country  against  those  of  ano- 
ther can  justify  a  war,  no  monarch  ever  acted  with  more  wisdom  and  dignity  than 
the  sovereign  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England  did,  when  he  directed  hostilities 
against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.* 

England  fostered  and  protected  her  colonies  with  parental  solicitude,  and  only 
secured  in  return  the  exclusive  right  of  their  trade.  We  are  far  from  considering 
this  exclusive  policy  sound,  or  wise ;  but  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  Bri- 
tish Plantations  did  not  cause  it  to  operate  perniciously.  Spain  and  Portugal  not 
only  claimed  the  commerce  of  their  colonies,  but,  goveminc;  them  with  despotic 
tyranny,  seized  the  greatest  share  of  their  riches  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  upholding  the  splendour  of  a  church,  whose  terrible  power, 
aided  by  the  superstition  of  the  age,  kept  the  human  mind  in  servile  degradation, 
and  personal  liberty  under  rigorous  control. 

Holland  and  France  sold  the  commercial  property  of  their  colonies  to  trading 
companies  ;  who,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  their  privileges,  took  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  the  spirit  of  monopoly  could  devise.  They  not  only  fixed  the  value 
of  the  articles  they  sold  to  the  colonists,  but  they  also  established  the  lowest 
prices  for  the  produce  of  the  lands,  and  prevented  their  occupants  from  growing 
any  more  than  could  be  disposed  of  at  an  unreasonable  profit  in  Europe. 

The  British  colonies  did  not  experience  the  like  ungracious  and  illiberal  treat- 
ment. Satisfied  with  the  general  profits  of  their  commerce,  England  left  the 
trade  open  to  every  individual  in  her  dominions ;  and  did  not  either  confine  it  to 
j>articular  ports,  like  Spain  and  Portugal,  nor  sell  it,  as  France  and  Holland  did, 
to  a  company  of  traders. 

With  the  exceptions  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  and  the  E^t 
Indies,  the  British  colonists  were  permitted  to  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world. 
In  all  the  American  hemisphere,  in  Africa,  along  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Portugal,  and  Spain,  the  vessels  of  British  America  enjoyed  a  lucrative 
commerce;  and  they  had  the  amplest  liberty  of  trading  with  the  English 
West  India  islands.  Rum,  sugar,  with  the  produce  of  their  fisheries,  they 
carried  to  all  the  markets  to  whi<;h  they  traded  ;  so  that,  although  a  number  of 

*  W'c  shall,  in  a  subsequent  volume,  endeavour  to  prove  the  tnitii  of  this  assertion,  from 
evidence  tiiat  iioue,  not  even  tlic  greatest  admirer  of  tlie  apologists  of  the  Stuarts,  can  disprove. 
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•iticles  were  ezclusively  appropriated  to  an  importation  to  and  from  Great 
Britain,  yet  enough  was  left  for  the  colonists;  particularly,  when  we  consider  that 
the  countries  they  possessed  gave  them  so  much  occupation  at  home. 

England^  on  planting  her  American  colonies,  granted  them  the  full  privilege 
of  governing  themselves,  and  the  right  of  forming  such  laws  as  the  wisdom  of  their 
respective  legislatures  should  consider  necessary;  and,  in  giving  them  such  ample 
powers  to  provide  for  their  interest  and  prosperity,  only  reserved  the  political  con- 
HxioH  under  the  same  sovereign^  with  the  general  ben^t  resulting  to  the  empire 
from  their  trade.  , 

In  short,  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  her  colonial  management,  from  their 
fint  settlement  to  the  year  1755,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  unsound 
navigation  law,  and  fallacious  commercial  regulations,  which  at  the  time  were  to 
1  great  degree  inoperative,  exhibits  a  lesson  of  wisdom  to  those  powers  who 
either  possess  or  are  disposed  to  plant  colonies. 

But  after  that  period,  those  who  wish  for  the  partition  of  great  empires  will 
learn  useful  instruction  by  studying  the  history  of  the  measures  that  led  to  the 
independence  of  the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CAUSES  OF  DISCONTENT  IN   THE  COLONIES. 

Among  the  first  causes  of  discontent  and  complaint  in  the  British  colonies, 
were  the  restrictions  which  discouraged  manufactures,  by  confining  every  province 
to  the  use  of  its  own,  and  prohibiting  the  reciprocal  importation  of  their  respec- 
tive fabrics.  To  prevent  a  whole  people  from  following  any  branch  of  industry, 
is  assuredly  a  measure  which  human  nature  cannot  bear  with  tame  submission : 
oorcan  the  severity  of  the  regulation  be  denied,  even  on  the  ground  that  the  arti- 
cles prohibited  could  be  imported  cheaper  from  England.  The  injury  felt  by  the 
prohibition  was  not,  at  the  time,  of  much  consequence ;  but  the  regulation  was  in 
itself  considered  a  kind  of  insult  to  the  understandings  more  intolerable  than  pecu- 
niary oppression. — (Sfee  Commercial  Policy  of  England  and  America  in  the  second 
Tolume  of  this  work.) 

The  discontent  arising  from  this  restriction  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
passed  away,  had  it  not  been  succeeded  by  a  deprivation  of  a  more  serious  nature 
to  the  colonies,  and  equally  injurious  to  the  interests  of  England. 

For  more  than  a  century,  a  very  lucrative  branch  of  trade  had  been  car- 
ried on  between  the  British  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
the  West  Indies,  and    in  Mexico,  and    South    America.       For   many   years 
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tlie  North  American  colonies  possessed  a  great  share  of  this  advantageous 
commerce.  To  the  British  it  was  a  pursuit  of  clear  gain  and  prodigious 
value.  It  consisted  of  an  exchange  of  vast  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  commodi- 
ties for  the  precious  metals,  and  various  products^  as  cotton  and  indigo,  which 
were  all  remitted  to  England.  The  Spanish  monarchy,  in  the  selfish  and  impolitic 
spirit  of  its  colonial  system,  believed  that  the  trade  was  ruinous  to  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  same  degree  as  its  immense  advantages  were  profitable  to  the  English,  sta- 
tioned guarda-costas  to  scour  the  coasts,  and  to  seize  every  vessel  that  approached 
near  them.  The  indiscriminate«licence  with  which  they  executed  their  orders  pro- 
voked the  war  of  1739,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  England,  at  the  peace, 
interdicted  the  trade  by  her  home,  or  colonial  vessels,  with  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments. The  Spaniards,  in  the  colonies,  secretly  encouraged  a  contraband  trade 
with  the  British  colonists :  which,  though  greatly  limited  in  its  extent,  was 
still  of  considerable  reciprocal  profit.  Although  it  was  by  no  means  the  busi- 
ness of  England  to  prevent  this  trade,  yet  a  system  was  afterwards  adopted  and 
pursued  as  effectually  as  if  a  convention  had  been  entered  into  with  Spain  for 
the  purpose,  to  reward  the  commanders  of  the  British  cruisers.  The  seizures 
made  by  the  latter,  who  acted  as  if  they  had  received  their  commissions  and  their 
pay  from  Spain,  in  a  very  short  period  completely  destroyed  this  profitable 
commerce. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  17^5,  limitations  were  imposed,  by  absurd  and  im- 
politic laws  and  orders  in  council,  upon  the  trade  of  the  British  plantations  in 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  prevented  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  as  formerly,  free  of  duty,  from  Great  Britain  to  North  America,  produced 
loud  discontent  both  in  England  and  America.  Up  to  this  period  the  trade  and 
navigation  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  might  be  considered  nearly 
under  the  same  regulations  as  a  coasting  trade,— much  the  same  as  between  one 
county  in  England  and  another — as  between  Middlesex  and  Northumberland. 

Unwise  measures  had  previously  been  carried  into  effect:  taxing  the  planti^ 
tions  being  one  object ;  an  undue  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  government 
in  order  that  the  colonists  should  be  continually  reminded  and  made  to  feel  the 
royal  prerogative  was  another.  Jamaica  resisted  the  arbitrary  constitution  which 
the  then  governor,  Lord  Carlisle,  was  directed  to  establish.  The  period  of  colonial 
mismanagement  attained  its  enormity  soon  after  the  accession  of  George  III. 

The  annihilation  of  the  trade  with  Spanish  America  was  the  first  of  the  most 
grievous  inflictions,  as  it  was  from  it  that  the  colonists  drew  the  supplies  of  gold 
and  silver  that  enabled  them  to  make  remittances  to  England,  and  to  provide  a 
circulating  specie  for  the  internal  use  of  the  colonies.  The  exports  to  Jamaica 
alone  fell,  in  1765,  short  of  the  value  exported  in  1763  not  less  than  168,000/. 
The  exports  to  the  North  American  colonies  were  diminished  in  proportion.  The 
prohibition  of  so  profitable  a  commerce  shook  the  vitals  of  American  prosperity. 
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tnd  distressed  the  manufecturers  and  merchants  of  England.  The  servile  com- 
plaisance of  Great  Britain  to  Spain,  and  the  unwise  policy  of  oppressing  its  own 
mbjectft  to  oblige  foreigners,  were  complained  of  by  the  people  of  England  as  well 
as  by  the  Americans,  but  not  listened  to  by  ministers.  George  III.  was  not  alto- 
gether as  servile  to  Spain  as  James  I.  He  did  not  cut  off  the  heads  of  his  sub- 
jects to  gratify  the  court  of  Madrid.  He  merely  stopped  short,  by  sacrificing 
their  fortunes  to  Spanish  colonial  legality. 

The  peace  of  1763  terminated  a  war  which  was  both  advantageous  and  glo- 
rious to  Great  Britain.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  besides  ceding  to  her  several  islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  establishing  her  power  in  the  East,  gave  her  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  vast  continent  of  America  from  the  Floridas  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 
The  expense  of  the  war,  however,  was  immense,  and  greatly  increased  the  national 
debt  Resolutions  were  soon  after  taken  by  ministers  to  tax  the  colonies,  in 
order  to  pay,  in  a  direct  and  explicit  manner,  a  share  of  the  public  burdens. 

Their  ability  was  not  doubted,  and  it  was  considered  equitable  that  they 
shonld  contribute  largely  for  the  advantages  they  possessed.  The  colonies  were, 
however,  fully  persuaded,  whatever  might  be  the  necessities  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, that,  exclusive  of  the  restrictions  laid,  during  late  years,  on  their  commerce, 
the  sole  enjoyment  of  their  trade  was  a  tax  in  itself  more  in  proportion  than  all 
that  were  levied  on  the  people  of  Britain. 

The  right  of  taxing  them,  without  their  being  represented  in  the  British  par- 
liament, they  denied,  as  resolutely  as  their  ancestors  did  the  payment  of  ship- 
money  to  Charles  I.;  while  they  claimed  also  the  privilege  of  being  represented, 
as  their  undoubted  birthright. 

Ministers  expressed  astonishment  on  hearing  such  language  from  the  colonists, 
and  charged  them  with  ingratitude  and  disloyalty,  and  with  being  solicitous  only 
to  profit  by  the  generosity  of  the  mother  country.  The  Americans  repelled  this 
unfounded  charge  with  indignation.  They  gloried  in  calling  Britain  their  mother 
country ;  they  never  disp;raced  the  title;  they  always  obeyed  her  just  and  lawful 
commands ;  and  they  submitted,  for  her  benefit,  to  heavy  burdens  and  commer- 
cial restrictions.  During  the  last  war  they  raised  20,000  men  and  maintained 
them  at  their  own  expense ;  and  they  fitted  out  the  expedition  that  took  Louis- 
burg  in  1745.  Antecedent  to  which,  they  supplied  the  British  expeditions  against 
Spanish  America  with  several  thousands  of  their  best  men,  and  exerted  them- 
selves with  equal  bravery  against  the  French  in  North  America. 

They  assured  the  king,  in  their  petition,  that,  notwithstanding  their  sufferings 
they  retained  too  high  a  regard  for  the  kingdom  from  which  they  derived  their 
origin  to  request  any  thing  that  might  be  inconsistent  with  her  dignity  or  welfare. 
"These,"  said  they, "  related  as  we  are  to  her,  honour  and  duty,  as  well  as  inclina- 
tion, induce  us  to  support  and  advance.^'  ^' At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  war,"  they  go 
on  to  observe,  in  one  of  their  addresses  to  the  king  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  ^Hhe 
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Genius  of  England,  and  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  as  if  offended  at  the  ungrateful 
treatment  of  her  sons,  withdrew  from  the  British  councils,  and  left  the  nation  a 
prey  to  a  race  of  ministers^  with  whom  ancient  English  honesty  and  benevolence 
disdained  to  dwell."  ^^  They  did  not  complain  of  parliament,  for  it  had  done 
them  no  wrong,  but  solely  of  the  measures  of  ministers." 

I  The  complaints  of  the  colonists  have  always  been  acknowledged  temperate 
and  well  founded,  until  the  conduct  of  ministers  convinced  them  that  nothing  but 
passive  obedience  to  any  measure  of  taxation  would  be  satisfactory.*  That  they 
afterwards,  at  their  countless  popular  assemblies,  but  more  especially  in  their 
public  prints,  used  language  both  violent  and  licentious,  can  neither  be  denied 
nor  defended ;  and  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  populace  was  not  only  unjusti- 
fiable, but  often  highly  indecorous.  Nor  were  their  bitter  invectives  against  the 
British  people,  who  long  wished  them  success  in  resisting  acts  which  were  solely 
those  of  ministers,  free  from  ingratitude. 

In  all  countries,  however,  we  meet  with  frequent  examples  of  violent  conduct 
among  the  populace,  and  in  none  more  frequently  than  in  England.  It  is,  there- 
fore, unjust  to  stigmatise  a  whole  people,  by  charging  them  with  what  should  only 
be  considered  the  clamours  of  turbulent  individuals. 

The  editors  of  their  public  prints  were  too  often  guilty  of  writing  that  which 
could  only  be  intended  to  keep  alive  the  passions  of  the  vulgar;  and  such  lan- 
guage as  filled  the  greater  portions  of  the  American  newspapers  must  certainly 
have  disgusted  men  like  Washington  and  Franklin.  Violent  commotions  always 
attend  measures  that  entirely  change  the  constitution  or  rulers  of  a  country ;  but  the 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  excesses  of  the  American  populace,  throughout  the  struggle 
for  independence,  nearly  resembled  the  vigorous  determination  and  clamorous 
discontent  of  those  who,  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  subverted  the  government  of 
England ;  and  the  colonists  were  altogether  guiltless  of  such  atrocities  as  disgraced 
the  first  French  Revolution. 

In  1764,  a  bill  was  framed,  laying  heavy  duties,  payable  into  the  British  trea- 
sury, in  specie,  on  all  articles  imported  into  the  colonies  from  the  French  and 
other  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Another  act  followed,  restraining  the  currency 
of  paper  money.    The  injustice  and  absurdity  of  these  laws  excited  fresh  mur- 

*  At  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  of  1 775,  the  united  colonies  offered  to  maintain  their  own 
civil  list,  and  to  give  a  clear  contribution  of  100,000/.  per  annum  for  100  years,  in  aid  of  a  sinking 
fund  to  pay  the  national  debt  of  the  mother  country,  with  a  proviso  only  of  being  treated  like  the 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  contumelious  non-reception  of  the  colonial  agents  by  the  ministry, 
prevented  this  liberal  proposal  from  being  formally  made.  The  state  papers,  still  on  record,  and 
drawn  by  Congress,  are  distinctly  expressive  of  their  sentiment  to  the  above  elfect. — Franklins 
MiicellaneouM  Pieces^  p.  257.  See  also  Jcffcrioni  Correspondence,  Franklin,  on  these  proposals 
being  rejected  bv  the  British  government,  went  to  Paris,  and  it  was  in  consequence  that  the 
deckuation  of  independence  was  so  soon  after  proclaimed.  At  a  later  period  the  contumelious 
treatment  of  the  agents  from  Canada,  the  Honourable  Denis  R.  Viger  and  his  colleagues,  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  1834,  had  no  little  share  in  producing  the  spirit  of  revolt 
hi  the  minds  of  the  Canadians  in  1836  and  1837— a  spirit  which  Lord  Stanley  might  have  easily 
alJaj-ed,  almcst  by  ordinary  courtesy  and  common  sense. 
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mura.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  ezocss  of  paper  money  formed  a  most  pernicious 
evil,  and,  that  its  unsound  character,  was  pregnant  with  all  the  mischief  which  was 
manifested  in  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  called  ^'  Continental  Money. ^* 

But  how  could  the  colonists  pay  duties  in  specie,  when  deprived  of  the  means 
of  obtaining  it?  Then  followed,  in  1765,  Grenville''s  famous  Stamp  Act,  which 
was  the  prelude  to  the  most  tremendous  and  destructive  quarrel  which  had  befallen 
Britain  in  the  course  of  ages.  This  act  was  styled,  the  ''folly  of  England,  and 
ruin  of  America.** 

The  colonists  were  now  completely  roused ;  but  they,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
ducted their  measures  with  great  wisdom,  perseverance,  and  resolution.  They 
united  in  a  general  opposition  to  the  views  of  ministers,  who  disregarded  their 
petitions  and  the  statements  of  their  agents ;  and,  although  some  acts  favourable 
to  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  were  passed,  the  people  became  suspicious,  and 
placed  no  reliance  on  the  good-will  of  the  British  government.  They  especi- 
ally mistrusted  the  king.  Meetings  were  held,  and  resolutions  were  taken  to 
make  no  further  importations  from  Great  Britain ;  and  they,  at  the  same  time, 
encouraged  to  the  utmost  their  own  manufactures.  So  far  did  they  persevere  in 
this  object,  that  they  laid  aside  the  use  of  elegances,  and  even  abstained  from 
eating  lamb,  in  order  to  increase  the  growth  of  wool. 

In  England,  this  measure  excited  the  general  indignation  of  the  manufacturers 
against  the  ministry. 

The  suspension  of  the  trade  with  America,  some  time  after,  was  followed  by 
a  resolution  of  the  colonists  not  to  allow  the  exportation  of  provisions  ;  which  was 
seriously  injurious  to  our  West  India  islands,  and  of  severe  consequence  to  the 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  The  Stamp  Act  was  abolished  in  1766,  which  is  one 
among  many  other  proofs  of  the  rash  folly  of  the  ministers  who  passed  it. 

The  opposition  to  the  tea  act,  which  was  passed  in  1767,  and  the  resistance  to 
the  landing,  and  the  throwing  overboard,  in  December  1773,  of  the  cargoes  of  the 
East  India  Company's  ships,  was  another  alarming  proof  of  resolute  determina- 
tion op  the  part  of  the  colonists.  They  had  previously  urged  that,  until  their 
grievances  were  redressed  no  remittances  should  be  made  to  England,  nor  any 
suit  for  debt  allowed  on  the  part  of  a  resident  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  also 
threatened  that  the  exportation  of  tobacco  should  be  stopped ;  which,  if  carried 
into  effect,  would  have  cut  off  the  immense  revenue  derived  from  its  consump- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  and  the  vast  benefits  gained  by  its  re-exportation  to  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  Americans,  in  fact,  could  not  possibly  have  persevered  in  measures  to 
render  the  ruling  powers  of  England  more  obnoxious  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  or  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  Europe  more  effectually  than  those  they 
adopted. 

The  remonstrances  made  by  the  colonies  against  taxation  were  listened  to  b^ 
VOL.  I.  2  b 
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the  ruling  powers  only  with  anger  and  indignation;  and  ministers  were  equally 
chagrined  and  astonished  to  find  that  a  great  portion  of  the  nation  espoused  the 
cause  of  America.  But  the  government  disregarded  not  only  all  opposition  iu 
Parliament,  but  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonists,  and  the  numerous  petitions 
from  the  principal  towns  in  Britain ;  and  mildly  proceeded  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  impracticable  schemes.*  The  fame  and  grandeur  of  Great  Britain  were, 
indeed,  so  great  at  this  period,  that  it  was  never  imagined  the  colonies  would 
presume  to  dispute  any  measure  dictated  by  ministers.  The  splendid  triumphs 
of  the  British  nation  in  all  parts  of  the  world  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  all 
Europe ;  and  the  idea  of  the  colonies  risking  a  trial  of  prowess  with  those  armies 
and  fleets  which  had  defeated  the  combined  strength  of  France  and  Spain,  was 
considered  presumptuous  and  visionary.  It  was,  therefore,  matter  of  astonish- 
ment to  learn  the  extraordinary  and  resolute  conduct  of  the  Americans,  in  oppos- 
ing the  restrictions  on  their  commerce,  and  the  operation  of  the  Stamp  and  Tea 
Acts.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  by  the  statesman  and  law-giver,  that  from  the 
period  the  minister  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  Stamp  Act  in  1766,  the  year 
after  it  was  passed,  until  the  cargoes  of  the  tea  ships  were  thrown  overboard  at 
Boston  in  December,  177^9  included  a  period  of  seven  years  solemn  resistance 
to  arbitrary  power.  The  British  government  were,  at  last,  struck  with  alarm  at 
the  behaviour  of  the  colonists,  and  determined  to  subdue  them  by  force. 

^^  The  British  colonies,"  it  was  contended,  ^'  had  advantages  which  those  of 
no  other  nation  ever  had.''  This  was  certainly  true ;  and  the  liberality  they  had 
so  long  experienced,  rendered  the  attempts  at  taxation,  and  the  restrictions  on 
their  trade,  the  more  obnoxious.  Tithes  and  poor-rates  were  unknown ;  pro- 
tection they  always  received ;  and  they  enjoyed  another  advantage,  which  they 
could  only  derive  from  England :  this  was  the  constant  course  of  credit  given 
them,  without  which  they  never  could  have  risen  to  that  extraordinary  opulence 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe.  "  Would  they  relinquish  these  solid 
advantages,  by  increasing  the  displeasure  of  England,  and  disclaiming  the  au- 
thority of  the  parent  state,  and  stand  against  the  consequent  peril?"  It  was 
also  considered,  "  that  the  people  of  America,  unacquainted  with  the  intrigues 
that  agitated  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  ignorant  of  the  secret  designs  that  were 
lurking  in  the  cabinets  of  ministers,  were  incompetent  to  the  business  of  prevents 
ing  or  conquering  difficulties,  or  shunning  danger."  That  no  opinion  could  have 
been  more  egregiously  wrong  than  this,  was  too  truly  exemplified  in  the  talents 
of  the  great  men  who  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  in  all  their  negotiations  at  and  since  that  period. 

•  Mr.  Henry,  one  of  tlic  American  delegates,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress 
said,  dunng  a  debate  on  tlic  Stamp  Act.  "  Julius  Caesar  had  his  Brutus  ;  Charles  the  Fiist  his 
Cromwell ;  and  George  the  Third ""  liere  he  was  stopped  by  cries  of  treason,  and  then  con- 
cluded by  sayine.  "and  George  the  Third— may  profit  by  the  example;— if  this  be  treason, 
make  the  most  of  it.** 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

EUROPE  AND  AMERICA  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 

It  was  a  fact  well  known,  that,  from  the  time  France  lost  Canada,  secret 
intrigues  were  put  in  operation  by  that  government,  for  the  purpose  of  shaking 
the  allegiance  of  the  British  American  colonists.  That  they  aided  in  effecting 
and  carrying  on  the  revolutionary  war,  is  certain;  but  other  causes,  more  powerful 
than  all  the  address  and  assistance  of  France  could  bring  about,  governed  the 
colonies,  and  enabled  them  finally  to  establish  their  independence. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  four  New  England  provinces  were  principally  the 
descendants  of  those  stubborn  republicans,  who  fled  from  England  to  enjoy  their 
own  ideas  of  politics  and  religion.  They  retained  the  hatred  of  their  ancestors  to 
hereditary  kingly  authority,  and  the  strongest  aversion  to  any  endowed  hierarchy : 
especially  to  the  Church  of  England.  These  people  were  the  life  and  prime 
support  of  that  opposition,  which  did  not  abate  until  America  was  lost  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  other  colonies,  though  numbers  of  them  were  of 
foreign  extraction,  were  more  moderate,  but  not  less  regardless  of  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  were  men  of  a  licentious,  audacious 
spirit,  which  was  not  to  be  awed  by  the  deference  due  to  civil  authority;  but 
the  great  majority,  especially  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  were  men  of  respect- 
able rank  and  character,  hitherto  of  a  loyal  turn,  and  warmly  attached  to  the 
mother  country. 

In  fact,  the  colonies  were  chiefly  peopled  with  spirited,  intelligent,  and  enter- 
prising individuals,  of  all  denominations,  who,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  were  flushed 
with  uncommon  prosperity  in  their  connnercial  pursuits,  and  by  the  brilliancy  of 
their  military  achievements.  Their  disposition  prepared  tiiem  for  great  under- 
takings ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  limit  their  hopes  and  expectations.  It  must,  at 
the  same  time,  be  remembered,  that  they  used  all  the  means  that  ingenuity, 
guided  by  interest,  and  that  wisdom,  directed  by  truth,  could  suggest,  in  their 
remonstrances  to  the  ruling  powers,  and  in  their  petitions  to  the  king  and  Par- 
liament, before  they  assumed  the  language  of  defiance,  or  set  up  the  standard  of 
revolt. 

But  the  monarch  in  his  obstinacy,  and  ministers  in  their  folly,  still  disregarded 
their  representations,  and  treated  their  petitions  with  disdain;  and  a  reconciliation 
was  only,  at  last,  seriously  attempted,  when  the  colonists  had  thoroughly  com- 
mitted themselves,  as  revolutionists,  and  gained  those  extraordinary  advantages 
which  insured  their  independence. 

The  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  state  of  America,  during 
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the  war,  will  probably  never  be  excelled  in  splendid  diction,  powerful  arguments^ 
or  persuasive  eloquence.  The  language  of  the  colonists,  in  their  petitions  to  the 
king,  in  their  appeals  to  the  people  of  Britain,  in  their  speeches  in  Congress^  and 
in  their  separate  assemblies,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit  orations  of  their  preachers, 
was  equally  remarkable.  They  certainly  did  not,  for  a  long  time,  wish  for  any 
thing  more  than  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  thoughts  of  independence  were 
foreign  to  their  feelings  and  their  wishes.*  ^^  Place  us,"  said  they,  ''in  the  same 
situation  that  we  were  in  at  the  close  of  the  last  war,  and  our  former  harmony 
will  be  restored." 

On  the  shutting  up  of  the  port  of  Boston,  which  they  considered  as  a  prelude 
to  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  of  other  towns,  they  state,  "  We  will  en- 
deavour, therefore,  to  live  without  trade,  and  recur  for  subsistence  to  the  fertility 
of  our  soil,  which  will  afford  us  all  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the  conveniences 
of  life." 

One  of  their  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress,  in  a  famous  speech, 
urging  the  necessity  of  their  taking  up  arms,  which  was  repeated  all  over  America, 
and  published  in  Europe,  exhibited  a  strong  specimen  of  the  animation  and  force 
which  governed  the  resolutions  of  the  colonists.  ''  The  great  God,"  said  he, 
'*  who  is  the  searcher  of  all  things,  will  witness  for  me,  that  I  have  spoken  from 
the  bottom  and  purity  of  my  heart.  It  is  an  arduous  consideration  we  are  now 
upon ;  and  surely  we  have  considered  it  earnestly.  I  may  think  of  every  gentle- 
man here  as  1  know  of  myself.  For  seven  years  past  this  question  has  filled  the 
day  with  anxious  thoughts,  and  the  night  with  care.  The  God  to  whom  we  appeal 
must  judge  us.  If  the  grievances  of  which  we  complain  did  not  come  upon  us 
unprovoked  and  unexpected,  when  our  hearts  were  filled  with  respectful  affection 
for  our  parent  state,  and  with  loyalty  to  our  king,  let  slavery,  the  worst  of  human 
evils,  be  our  portion.  Nothing  less  than  seven  years  of  insulted  complaints  and 
reiterated  wrongs  could  have  shaken  such  rooted  sentiments.  Unhappily  for  us, 
submission  and  slavery  are  the  same ;  and  we  have  only  the  melancholy  alterna- 
tive left  of  resistance  or  of  ruin. 

"  The  last  petition  of  the  Congress  to  the  king  contained  all  that  our  un- 
happy situation  could  suggest.  It  represented  our  grievances,  implored  redress, 
and  professed  our  readiness  to  contribute,  for  the  general  wants,  to  the  utmost 
of  our  abilities,  when  constitutionally  required."  After  adverting  to  the  unfor- 
tunate fate  of  that  petition,  and  stating  the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms,  lie  con- 
cluded in  the  following  words  : — "  Our  sufferings  have  been  great — our  endurance 
long ;  every  effort  of  complaint  and  patience  has  been  exhausted.    Let  us,  there- 

•  When  die  crisis  at  length  arrived  which  brought  the  Americans  to  abjure  their  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  well  known,  Cliat  many  who  were  most  vigorously  opposed  to 
the  measures  of  ministers,  experienced  the  strongest  feelinjis  of  aflTection  for  the  country  of  their 
ancestors,  when  the  sense  of  dut)r  to  the  cause  they  engaged  in,  and  to  the  land  they  lived  in  and 
obtained  their  lubsistencc  from,  influenced  them  to  act  contrary  to  the  iDclination  of  their  hearts. 
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forei  consult  only  how  we  shall  defend  our  liberties  with  dignity  and  success* 
Our  parent  state  will  then  think  us  worthy  of  her,  when  she  sees  that,  together 
with  her  liberty,  we  inherit  her  rigid  resolution  of  maintaining  it  against  all  in- 
vaders. She  calls  us  her  children ;  let  us,  by  the  spiritedness  of  our  behaviour, 
give  her  reason  to  pride  herself  in  the  relationship/' 

Every  appeal  and  remonstrance  being  disregarded,  the  evil  star  of  Britain 
gained  the  ascendency,  and  ministers  involved  the  country  in  a  war  that  shook 
the  vitals  of  both  hemispheres. 

The  details  of  this  eventful  period,  which  has  already  filled  many  volumes,  it 
18  not  within  the  object  of  this  work  to  dwell  upon.  From  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  to  the  peace  which  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
the  energy,  perseverance,  and  wisdom  of  the  republican  leaders,  and  the  strange 
mixture  of  obstinacy,  weakness,  vacillation,  and  folly,  of  the  British  cabinet, 
which  lost  the  nation  the  fairest  portion  of  the  empire,  are  equally  extraordinary.* 
Of  all  the  measures  of  ministers,  employing  the  Indians  during  this  unnatural 
war  was  the  most  objectionable,  or  at  least  the  most  unwise,  and  revolting 
to  humanity.  The  atrocity  and  cruelty  of  the  savages  exasperated  the  colonists 
beyond  any  former  sense  of  injury,  and  thousands  flocked  in  consequence  to  the 
staudard  of  the  States,  who  now,  declaring  themselves  free  and  independent, 
abjured  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  conciliatory  plan  proposed  by  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  would  have  saved  America;  but  the  famous  bill,  which  he  framed  for 
that  great  purpose,  was  overthrown  by  a  formidable  ministerial  majority.  They 
went  even  so  far,  in  order  to  give  it  a  most  marked  and  decided  rejection,  as  not 
to  let  it  even  remain  on  the  table.  This  must  have  been  a  severe  mortification 
to  so  splendid  a  statesman — to  a  giant  in  legislation  and  government — whose 
abilities  had  raised  the  empire  to  an  unexampled  grandeur — who  had  directed  the 
measures  that  wrested  Louisburg  and  Quebec  from  France,  and  whose  opinion 
and  judgment  had  once  been  considered  the  oracle  of  the  country. 

The  celebrated  plan  of  Mr.  Burke,  supported  by  his  eloquent  and  sound  ar- 
guments, together  with  the  appeals  and  remonstrances  of  the  people  of  England 
and  America,  were  equally  disregarded ;  and  New  England,  with  all  the  south- 
ern states,  convinced  of  unjust  treatment,  and  fired  with  indignation,  were 
animated  with  that  determinate  resistance  and  patriotism  which  finally  accom- 
plished their  independence. 

The  assistance  afforded  the  Americans  by  France,  was  from  far  different  mo- 
tives than  those  which  are  directed  by  a  republican  spirit,  or  by  the  virtuous  ad- 
mirations of  either  civil  or  religious  freedom.     Any  attempt  to  abridge  the 

*  It  would  almost  seem  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  ministry  were  governed  by  feelings 
similar  to  tliose  eipressed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  when  he  said,  **  Sir,  the}-  are  a  race  of  con\icts,  and 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  any  thing  we  allow  them  short  of  hanging.** 
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supremacy  of  an  European  government  over  her  colonies,  was  any  thing  but 
agreeable  to  the  ideas  always  entertained  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  On  this 
occasion,  their  grand  policy  was  to  humble  the  power  of  Great  Britain  at  home, 
by  disintegrating  her  empire  in  America.  The  consequence,  however  mortifying 
to  England,  was  disastrous  and  terrible  to  France  ;  and  prepared  combustibles 
which  exploded  in  all  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  and  opened  a  theatre  for 
the  splendid  victories,  the  absolute  despotism,  and  the  final  downfall  of  Napo^ 
leon. 

The  officers  sent  to  America  by  France,  carried  back  high  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples and  feelings,  uhich  were  afterwards  ingrafted  on  the  philosophy  of  Vol- 
taire and  the  Academy.  These  materials  soon  unfolded  themselves,  by  subvert- 
ing the  whole  royal  government  and  constitution,  accompanied  by  outrages  and 
calamities  which  shocked  and  disquieted  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. 

In  all  Europe,  the  minds  of  men  were  predisposed  to  advocate  the  principles 
of  liberty  first  promulgated  by  the  French  politicians. 

The  brilliant  success  of  the  American  revolution  had  dazzled  the  gravest 
thinkers,  and  realised  the  visions  of  the  most  sanguine  worshippers  of  freedom. 
The  wise  system  of  government  adopted  in,  and  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
people,  and  to  the  natural  condition  of  the  Anglo-American  republic,  had  satisfied 
all  the  rational  and  prudent,  unless  it  were  the  few  who  possessed  hereditary 
power  and  special  privileges  in  church,  state,  and  person. 

Liberty,  in  truth,  is  so  undeniably  the  birthright  of  mankind — so  evidently 
the  natural  free  gift  of  Heaven,  that  not  only  all  who  have  never  known  its  bless- 
ings, but  even  those  who  have  scarcely  a  hope  ever  to  enjoy  its  possession,  will, 
when  the  sacred  principles  of  freedom  are  once  advocated  by  a  people,  earnestly 
pray  for  the  success  of  those  who  have  courage  to  assert  this  common  right  of 
all  men. 

The  very  idea  of  public  freedom  is  so  endearing  to  the  human  bosom,  that 
whenever  the  people  solemnly,  and  with  fearless  determination,  as  the  Americans 
did,  take  up  arms  either  to  defend  or  to  recover  their  rights,  they  are  certain  of 
the  open  applause  of  all  who  dare  express  it,  and  the  secret  approbation  of  those 
by  whom  its  avowal  is  suppressed  by  arbitrary  power. 

Combating,  with  honest  patriotism,  for  freedom,  those  who  hazard  their  lives 
and  fortunes  arc  the  champions  of  mankind,  fighting  for  the  universal  benefit  of 
society.  The  predilections  of  all  who  behold  the  strife,  are  engaged  in  their 
behalf,  and  tj-rants  with  their  supporters  become  objects  of  scorn  and  hatred. 

The  Americans  declared,  "  that  when,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bonds  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  eqttnl  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  en- 
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titled  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind,  required  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  which  led  to  their  separation. 

'^  That  they  held  these  truths  to  be  self-evident ;  that  all  men  arc  created 
tf^ual — that  they  are  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  certain  unaiienable  rights^ — 
that  among  these  are  lifcy  liberty^  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — that  to  secure 
these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed — that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  to  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter^  or  to  abolish  it, 
and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and 
organising  its  power  in  such  forms,  as  to  them  sliall  seem  most  likely  to  secure 
their  safety  and  happiness/^ 

The  Americans  carried  into  wise  execution  the  determination  thus  so  ration- 
ally aiid  so  intrepidly  declared.  The  orgies  and  atrocities  of  the  French  revo- 
lutionists were  celebrated  and  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  reason. 
Horrible  profanation  !  The  visionaries  of  a  revolution,  grounded  on  what  was 
termed  Philosophy,  was  not  confined  to  France.  The  Parisian  philosophers  had 
sen'ile  imitators :  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  freethinker  of  tSans  Souci,  sur- 
rounded by  his  Gallic  adulators.  Those  philosophers  had,  before  the  revolution 
broke  out  in  Paris,  created  in  Europe  the  habit  of  scoffing  at  religion,  and  at  the 
superstitious  evils  of  Christianity.  Frederick,  although  in  government  a  despot, 
was,  after  Voltaire,  the  very  prince  of  those  men  who  persuaded  themselves,  and 
endeavoured  to  convince  the  world,  that  all  social  evils  and  religious  absurdities 
sprang  from  Christianity  alone,  without  ever  seeming  to  consider  that  the  pas- 
sion for  power  and  wealth,  in  the  strong  and  crafty,  and  the  fears  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  weak  and  ignorant,  were  the  causes  to  which  the  evils  they  denounced 
and  ridiculed,  were  to  be  attributed  ;  and  which  might  be  based  with  equal  results 
upon  the  Hindoo,  Hebrew,  Mahommedan,  or  any  other  religion,  having  in  its 
organisation,  that  most  awful  auxiliary  and  support  of  tyranny,  the  government 
and  power  of  a  mighty  hierarchy. 

To  these  opinions  of  religion,  the  speculative  politicians  added,  that  all  our 
administrative  abuses,  and  the  consequent  evils  which  harassed  society,  were  to 
be  attributed  to  established  governments :  this  accusation  was  not  easily  to  be 
disputed  ;  although  those  who  held  the  power  of  ruling  states  were  far  more  to 
be  condemned  than  the  particular  forms  of  government.  To  destroy  Christianity, 
and  the  existing  systems  of  nations,  was,  therefore,  the  expedient  proposed  by 
the  speculative  politicians  of  the  French  revolutionary  school,  as  the  only  panacea 
to  heal  all  social  maladies. 

In  England,  where  the  power  of  the  sovereign  could  be  exercised  to  an  arbi- 
trary extent,  through  his  ministers  and  a  parliament,  the  majority  of  the  members 

*  The  unfortunate  black  mixed  race  arc,  however,  denied  the  benefit  of  these  blessing. 
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of  which,  before  the  Reform  Bill  could  be  elected  by  corruption^  the  spirit  of 
revolution  made  little  progress.   But  the  principles  of  civil  rights  have  advanced 
on  solid  and  successful  foundations.    The  liberty  of  the  press,  that  '*  palladium  of 
all  our  civil  and  political  and  religious  rights/'  was  (except  in  Scotland)  secured 
by  the  trial  by  jury.     It  is  at  the  same  time  remarkable  that  in  no  Christian 
country  in  the  world  does  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  civil  liberty  exist,  except 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  Anglo- America  and  the  British  colonies ;  that  is  to 
say,  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.    There  is  no  liberty  of  the  press^ 
that  is,  in  its  true  sense,  in  any  Grerman^  Russian^  Austrian,  Italian,  Slavonian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Dutch,  Belgian,  Danish,  or  Swedish  country.     In  France, 
after  two  revolutions,  and  more  bloodshed,  in  the  name  of  liberty,  than  in  any 
country  in  the  world,  the  press  is  thoroughly  fettered  by  the  government, 
and  a  newspaper  cannot  be  printed,  until  an  enormous  sum  of  money  is  de- 
posited with  the  government,  to  pay  the  fines  w^hich  may  be  inflicted  on  its 
editor  by  the  tribunals.  No  French  citizen,  or  foreigner,  can  move  in,  or  out  of,  or 
over,  France  without  a  written  licence,  or  permission,  to  do  so  from  the  police.  If 
a  minister  of  religion  attempts  to  preach,  or,  if  a  place  of  worship  is  opened 
without  a  licence,  the  first  is  liable  to  a  penalty,  the  latter  to  be  closed  by  the 
police.    The  freedom  of  assembling  in  public,  or  private,  meetings,  is  prohibited 
by  the  infamous  laws  of  September,  1834 — ^laws  which  Berryer  with  truth  said^ 
^'  put  into  execution  the  ordonnances  of  Charles  X.''    The  representative  system 
b  so  limited,  by  the  high  money  rate,  in  direct  taxation,  required  to  be  paid  to 
qualify  electors,  as  to  amount  to  mockery  of  the  whole  population.     In  short, 
although  there  may  be  civil,  miUtary,  and  legislative  equality  for  all  before  the  tri- 
bunals, and  equality  for  all  rich  enough  to  qualify  for  electors,  civil  liberty  does  not 
exist  in  France.    We  may  extend  the  same  remarks,  with  more  or  less  severity, 
to  every  state  in  Europe ;  Norway  and  Switzerland  forming  a  modified  exception. 
England,  at  the  peace  of  1783,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  debt  incurred  by 
war,  was  still  in  a  powerful  condition.    Her  arms,  except  on  the  continent  of 
America,  were  triumphant  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and,  although  the  treaty, 
by  which  England  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States^  was  at 
that  time  considered  the  termination  of  British  grandeur,  the  prophecy  has  hap* 
pily  proved  false.     Great  Britain^  notwithstanding  the  unexampled  expenses  of 
two  long  wars,  possessed  at  that  period  greater  resources  than  any  power  on 
earth;  and  the  ministers  whose  imbecility  and  perverseness  lost  America,  were 
supplanted  in  the  royal  councils  by  men  of  ability  and  spirit.     England,  it  was 
true,  had  lost  many  of  her  American  possessions,  but  she  still  retained  others  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  North  America :  probably  the  most  important 
to  her  as  an  empire. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES   AT   THE  PEACE  OF  1783. — ^^VASHINGTON. — 

CONSTITUTION  AND  LAWS. — RESOURCES. 

At  the  general  peace  of  1783,  the  condition  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
and  the  durability  of  the  constitution  which  they  adopted^  formed  a  subject  which 
gave  rise  to  a  multiplicity  of  speculative  opinions^  most  of  which  experience  has 
since  proved  erroneous. 

But  the  crisis  of  American  revolt  brought  forward  men,  or  rather  brought  their 
abilities  into  action,  who  may  well  rank  in  history  above  the  celebrated  heroes 
and  statesmen  of  ancient,  and,  with  the  Hampdens,  of  modem  times.  Those 
colonial  patriots  gave  life  and  strength  to  the  war:  directed  the  councils  w*ith 
firmness  and  wisdom ; — organised  armies  and  provided  funds  to  maintain  them, 
planned  a  just  and  economical  system  of  finance,  and,  after  solemnly  declaring 
their  independence,  drew  up  and  adopted  a  practical  constitution,  agreeable  to 
the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  people. 

It  was  contended,  tliat  when  the  colonies  became  independent,  they  would, 
from  their  comparative  weakness,  lose  the  respect  of  foreign  nations  ;  that  when 
left  to  themselves,  and  not  controlled  by  the  mother  country,  or  awed  by  foreign 
powers,  their  energies  would  relax ;  and  that  civil  dissensions  would  divide  them 
and  subvert  a  constitution,  which,  according  to  its  form  and  the  experience  of 
mankind  in  all  ages,  must  inevitably  fall. 

The  condition  of  America  was,  however,  very  different  from  all  the  republics 
that  had  previously  existed,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  people  were 
generally  intelligent,  their  habits  frugal  and  industrious,  and  unlike  the  Europeans 
of  Spanish  America,  their  ideas  were  free  from  the  thraldom  of  religious  into- 
lerance. The  great  men  who  conducted  their  assemblies  possessed  abilities,  solid 
rather  than  brilliant,  practical  rather  than  theoretical ;  and  they  had  the  good 
sense  and  discrimination,  notwithstanding  their  separation  from  the  government 
of  the  mother  country,  to  adopt  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  then  most  free 
government  on  earth,  as  the  groundwork  of  theirs :  making  a  royal  and  here- 
ditary chief  magistrate,  a  privileged  legislative  nobility,  and  an  endowed  national 
church,  the  exceptions  of  any  consequence.  Their  immense  territory,  extending 
along  a  vast  length  of  sea-coast,  abounding  with  numerous  harbours,  rivers* 
woods,  fisheries,  minerals,  rich  soils,  and  almost  every  climate  under  heaven, 
placed  all  natural  advantages  in  their  immediate  possession.  They  enjoyed  also, 
the  benefit  of  all  the  knowledge  and  literature  of  England,  without  the  labour 
of  translating  the  language,  or  paying  for  the  copyright  of  books ;  and  they  bad 
the  earliest  advantage  of  our  discoveries  in  the  arts,  without  restrictions  as  to  the 
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right  of  patents.  They  had,  in  short,  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  all  ages 
and  countries  to  guide  them,  without  being  shackled  by  hereditary  rights  or  es- 
tablished usage. 

With  such  extraordinary  advantages^  as  no  other  people  ever  possessed^  they 
were  enabled  to  avoid  most  of  the  blunders  committed  by  nations,  the  govern- 
ment and  laws  of  which^  originating  with  the  feudal  ages,  and  acquiring  their 
elements  and  power  during  centuries  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  tyranny,  down 
to  periods  of  liberality  and  intelligence^  were  consequently  confused,  and  generally 
incompatible  with  equal  justice  and  personal  liberty.  The  Anglo-Americans 
hady  also,  the  peculiar  good  fortune,  at  that  period,  of  being  directed  by  honest 
men. 

Of  these  personages,  the  most  distinguished  was  George  Washington.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  solely  on  account  of  his  personal 
merit  and  military  abilities.  He  had  served  as  an  officer,  in  the  former  war  against 
France,  with  much  well-earned  distinction.  At  the  peace,  he  retired  to  his  patri- 
monial estate,  where  he  lived  as  a  respectable  private  gentleman,  endeared  to  all 
uho  knew  him,  by  his  amiable  character,  and  unostentatious  hospitality,  until 
chosen  supreme  commander  of  the  American  army.  During  the  war,  his  whole 
heart  and  ability  were  honourably  devoted  to  the  great  charge  which  he  under- 
took ;  and,  when  he  was  afterwards  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  his 
policy  was  disinterested,  liberal,  just,  and  moderate.  Truth  and  utility  were  the 
great  objects  which  he  had  always  in  view.  The  powers  of  his  understanding 
were  solid,  but  not  brilliant : — wise  judgment  was  his  forte ;  although  the 
judgment  of  Franklin  was  more  profound.  In  his  deliberations,  neither  pas- 
sion, prejudice,  party  spirit,  nor  interest,  had  any  weight ;  and  his  decisions, 
influenced  by  a  good  heart  and  wise  head,  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
always  sound  and  judicious.  On  many  great  occasions,  which  involved  the  fate 
of  the  country  and  the  army,  his  clear  perception  and  power  of  judgment  alone 
saved  both. 

In  private  life  he  appeared  as  amiable  and  good,  as  he  was  great  and  sublime 
in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  or  military  command.  He  was,  besides,  a 
respectable  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  retained  the  obsen^ances  and 
dignity  at  his  levees  which  he  witnessed  in  early  life  under  the  British  govern- 
ment. This  dignity  was,  however,  characterised  by  courteous  simplicity,  and  a 
demeanour  which  always  impressed  the  observer,  with  a  conviction,  of  the  recti- 
tude, and  the  feelings  of  justice  which  dwelt  prominently  in  the  heart  of  Wash- 
ington. The  high  example  of  his  own  character,  particularly  in  private  life, 
gave  a  high  moral  tone  to  pubUc  manners. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget,  that  his  contemporaries  who  became  his  suc- 
cessors are  considered  to  rank  among  great  men ;  particularly  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  Mr.  Madison:  but  it  must^  at  the  same  time,  be  admitted,  that  they  com- 
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mitled  many  egregious  blunders  in  their  commercial  policy ;  and  that  the  last  war 
\vith  England  was  not  only  rash,  but  impolitic,  and  scarcely  provoked.  Of  the 
contemporaries  of  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  writers  of  the  Federalist. 
Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  and  other  leaders,  may  well  be  ranked  with  the 
highest  order  of  human  intellect.  In  Jefferson,  who  drew  up  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  genius  and  splendid  abilities  were  prominent  characters;  but 
his  powers  of  judgment  were  far  beneath  those  of  Washington  and  Franklin, 
Jefferson  was  the  very  prince  of  democracy,  but,  the  love  of  truth  and  justice 
was  by  no  means  so  thoroughly  ingrained  in  the  philosopher  of  Monticello  as  in 
the  patriot  of  Mount  Vernon.  Of  the  good  men,  the  patriots  of  unsullied  in- 
tegrity, of  less  splendour  of  character,  but  of  the  first  order  of  men  of  business, 
we  must  not  forget  John  Hancock,  the  President  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

It  has  been  popular,  and  even  fashionable,  in  Europe,  to  think  lightly  of  the 
Anglo-Americans.  Both  French  and  English  travellers,  influenced  by  early  pre- 
judices, associations,  and  customs,  have  seldom  done  justice  either  to  the  people  or 
to  the  country.  To  form  a  just  estimation  of  both,  we  must  comprehend  the  great 
resources  of  that  vast  region,  and  examine  the  intellectual  and  physical 
energies  of  the  people ; — we  must  ask,  what  have  the  people  done  since  they 
became  an  independent  nation  ?  and  not  measure  their  capabilities,  or  stamp 
their  character,  by  frivolous  peculiarities  of  language,  or  habits,  that  have  differed 
from  ours  merely  through  the  agency  of  local  circumstances.  These  may  afford 
materials,  to  a  strolling  comedian,  for  exciting  vulgar  meriiment ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly unworthy  the  attention,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  respectable  traveller, 
to  fill  his  journals  with  the  cant  language  and  provinciahsms  of  individuals,  whom 
he  may  accidentally  meet  with  in  a  stage-coach  or  at  an  inn.  Neither  are  we  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  Europe  and  the  Biitish  Islands  are  annually  sending  forth 
to  the  great  American  repubhc  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  million  of  emigrants  every 
ten  years;  and,  we  are,  in  justice,  bound  to  say  that  the  inundation  of  human  beings 
from  Europe,  consists,  generally,  of  an  accession  which  diminishes  far  more  than 
it  adds  to  the  morals  of  America. 

There  are,  we  admit,  dark  shades  in  the  character  of  some  of  the  states 
of  the  republic,  and  we  are  prepared  to  denounce  especially  one  of  her  domestic 
institutions,  slavery — an  institution  the  most  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  Southern  States.  But  as  we  never  can  justify  any  interference,  on  the  part  of 
one  nation  with  the  internal  aflairs  of  another,  we  consider  it  not  only  unwise, 
but  unjust,  either  for  England  or  any  other  country  to  meddle  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, with  the  domestic  institution  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
We  assuredly  consider  it  a  most  hideous  and  abominable  institution ;  England  was 
cursed  with  its  injustice  and  disgrace,  until  within  a  few  years  :  we  are  no  longer 
diseased  with  its  rottenness  ;  but  still,  we  must  allow  America  to  manage  her  own 
domestic  concerns.     No  Englishman  would  ever  consent  to  any  foreign  ^t^tA  w\^d<> 
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dling  with  ours,  however  much  we  may  be  convinced  of  having  many  "  beams  in  our 
own  eyes/'  which  ought  to  be  removed.  Nor  are  we  blind  to  the  difficulty  attending^ 
and  consequent^  upon  emancipating  the  slaves  of  the  republic^-even  if  their  proprie- 
tors were  both  willing,  and  able,  to  grant  them  unconditional  emancipation.  We 
believe  the  philosophers,  and  statesmeui  of  Europe,  would  be  thoroughly  perplexed 
as  to  the  policy  which  tliey  would  pursue  towards  three  or  four  millions  of  human 
beings,  without  any  education,  and  with  no  training  in  the  habits,  duties,  and 
thoughts,  necessary  for  a  self-providing  and  self-maintaining  society. 

In  regard  to  the  education  of  the  young  generation,  and  to  literary  and  benevo- 
lent institutions,  America  has  done  much  that  she  may  justly  be  proud  of;  and  many 
of  her  scientific  publications  are  of  that  high  character,  which  the  first  nations  in 
the  world  might  well  feel  honoured  in  having  produced. 

The  democratic  form  of  the  American  government  arose,  perha])s,  as  much 
from  necessity  as  from  any  predilection' which  the  leading  men  of  the  time  che* 
rished  for  it.  There  was  no  one  who  could  assume  a  claim  to  sovereign  right, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  country  was  too  equally  divided,  to  give  any  one  person  an 
overwhelming  share  of  power.  Washington,  Hancock,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Adams, 
Maddison,  indeed  all  the  distinguished  men  and  heroes  of  the  revolution,  were  well 
aware  of  this  circumstance;  and  they  were  all  too  honest,  and  patriotic,  to  allow 
ambition,  or  the  love  of  power,  to  interfere  with  the  real  interests  of  the  na« 
tion. 

The  constitution  and  laws  were,  however,  accommodated  as  nearly  an  possible 
to  the  former  mode  of  administering  the  government. 

The  different  St!.tes  retained  their  respective  representative  governments,  much 
the  same  as  before  the  revolution,  with  the  power  of  passing  laws  for  their  in- 
ternal administration ;  but  all  the  States  were  united  under  one  general  federal 
government.* — {See  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  of  each  respec- 
tive State  in  the  Supplement  to  this  Volume.) 

The  federal  head  or  supreme  government  was  formed  of  three  branches  or 
estates:  the  President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  All  elected 
by  the  people. 

The  constitution  was  not  inconsiderately,  or  quickly  adopted.  On  the  13th 
of  September,  1787>  thirteen  years  after  the  meeting  of  the  first  continental  con- 
gress, nine  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  four  after  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  independence  by  England,  the  constitution  was  agreed  to  and  adopted. 
Twelve  articles  of  amendment,  or  rather  additions,  were  afterwards  made  in  1791, 
1798,  and  1804.    The  problem  for  experience  to  solve  was,  whether  this  form  of 

*  It  is  u^nallv  believed,  that  the  fin:t  Congress  T^hich  assembled  in  America,  was  on  occasion 
of  the  troubles  tfiat  brought  on  tlie  war  of  independence.  A  Congress  was,  however,  held  half  a 
century  hefure,  and  occasionally  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  chieily  of  planning  measures  to  de^ 
fend  the  frontiers  agninst  the  Indians.  In  17.j4,  a  Congress  met,  under  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  PUntationSi  in  order  Co  consider  the  best  means  of  de- 
fending the  colonies  against  Che  French. 
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government  possessed  within  its  attributes  the  power  of  carrying  into  practical 
execution^  with  due  obedience  from  the  citizens^  the  laws  which  are  necessary  for 
the  security  of  person  and  property,  for  the  defence  of  the  country^  and  for  the 
orderly  maintenance  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

There  is  no  national  church  in  the  United  States :  much  is  argued  for  and 
against  this  circumstance,  and  some  may  regret  the  want  of  a  church,  countenanced 
as  a  standard  of  faith  by  the  constitution;  but  in  all  matters  where  the  conscience 
of  man  should  alone  control  his  belief^  we  must  admit  that  the  framers  of  the 
constitution,  and  of  the  government,  of  that  country,  acted  wisely  in  not  interfering 
with  religious  matters. 

Baptists  and  Methodists  are  considered  to  be  the  most  numerous  denomina- 
tion of  Christians  ;  then  follow  the  Congregationalists^  who  have  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  England^  cleared  of  the  repetitions  and  doctrines  obnoxious  to 
Puritans  Unitarians^  Quakers^  Catholics^  Independents^  Presbyterians^  &c.: 
indeed^  all  Christian  sects  that  we  know  of^  and  that  apparently  mad  sect,  the 
Monnonsy  are  met  with  in  the  United  States.  Government  recognises  none; 
nor  are  any  liable  to  political  disabilities  on  the  score  of  religion. 

There  is  more  general  knowledge  diffused  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  in  any  kingdom  in  Europe,  Yet  there  is  not  among  them  the  same 
proportion  of  men  celebrated  in  literature  and  science  as  in  many  other  countries. 
The  Americans  are  a  youngs  active^  and  enterprising  people.  General  know- 
ledge#md  practical  education  are  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  follow  their 
adventurous  pursuits.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are,  excepting  those 
who  are  incessantly  engaged  in  pursuits  of  which  gain  is  chiefly  the  object,  a  more 
reading  people  than  those  of  England ;  but  they  seldom  have  leisure  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  tedious  labours  of  literature  and  science.  Of  those  distin- 
guished men  who  have  entered  the  avenues  of  literature,  and  the  labyrinths  of 
science  and  art,  America  may  most  justly  boast.  As  historians,  philosophers, 
jurists,  and  divines, — in  poetry  and  romance,  painting,  and  even  in  sculpture,  we 
find  learning,  profundity,  and  genius,  as  conspicuous  as  in  Europe.  The  only 
remarkable  difference  is,  that  the  number  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to 
learning,  art,  and  science,  is,  from  circumstances,  inseparable  from  a  new  country, 
less  in  proportion  to  the  whole  people  than  in  Europe:  always  excepting 
Russia,  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 

The  institutions  of  the  United  States  are  deserving  of  the  utmost  attention, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  would  improve  their  own,  and,  in  some  respects,  in 
avoiding  blunders  when  establishing  new  ones. 

The  colleges,  and  other  seminaries  of  learning,  in  the  United  States,  are 
respectable  and  numerous,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  extensive  and  liberal. 
This  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  States  of  New  England  and  New  York. — {See 
Supplement  to  this  Volume,  and  Statistics  of  the  United  States  in  the  second 
volume.) 
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There  are  many  hundreds  of  newspapers  circulated  daily  throughout  the 
United  States,  besides  reviews,  and  a  vast  number  of  magazines,  llie  quarterly 
reviews,  and  the  journals  of  science,  arc  productions  of  very  great  merit.  Nearly 
all  the  popular  works  published  in  England,  and  some  imported  from  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany,  are  reprinted  with  astonishing  celerity,  and  dispersed 
all  over  the  republic.  Some  of  the  most  expensive  scientific  works  have  also 
been  republished  in  the  United  States.  Among  others  the  celebrated  Me- 
canique  Celeste  of  La  Place  appeared  first  in  America,— in  a  form  whicli  docs  it  full 
honour — in  the  English  language : — ^translated  and  published  at  his  ov/n  expense, 
by  Nathaniel  Bowditch, — one  of  those  self-taught  indomitable  intellects,  who  arc 
superior  to  adversity. 

That  which  distinguishes  the  Anglo-Americans  from  most  other  people,  is 
their  sleepless  spirit  of  enterprise ;  which,  grave  people  as  they  are,  is  often 
reckless,  though  calculating,  in  its  undertaking.  To  eveiy  part  of  their  own 
country,  where  any  gain  can  be  acquired,  and,  in  their  ships,  to  every  part  of  the 
habitable  globe,  do  they  resort.  This  character  of  them  as  a  nation  has,  how- 
ever far  it  may  be  accompanied  by  some  unamiablc  defections,  been  the  great 
cause  of  their  prosperity,  both  before  and  since  the  revolution ;  and,  according 
to  all  probability,  and  experience,  it  will  continue  until  their  gigantic  territory  has 
a  superabundant  population,  or  until  great  individual  wealth,  and  consequent 
luxury,  produce  the  usual  effects  caused  by  indolence,  voluptuousness,  and  de- 
generacy. This  ultimate  possibility  is  so  very  remote,  as  practically  to  preclude 
even  the  Ideal  of  finality.  The  Anglo-American  will  go  forward  in  his  pro- 
gress.* 

The  cool  indifference,  but  calculating  determination,  with  which  he  moves 
from  the  seaboard,  or  the  old  states,  to  the  back  countries,  where  he  can 
secure  plenty  of  land  for  his  children  to  settle  around  him,  is  remarkable.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  common.  A  whole  colony  sometimes  depart  together  ; 
and,  on  arriving  at  the  spot  in  the  wilderness  that  answers  their  views,  imme- 
diately commence  the  operations  of  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  erecting  houses; 
and  a  town,  with  its  streets,  and  all  the  component  parts  of  an  American  embryo 
settlement,  such  as  a  meeting-house,  blacksmitlf  s  forge,  saw-mill,  corn-mill,  shops, 
and  taverns,  appear  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  stream,  where  a  forest  occupied 
the  ground  a  few  months  before. — [See  the  Geographical  and  Statistical  chapters, 

*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  how  thinking,  educated  statesmen,  even  those  who  are  the 
apostles  of  legitimate  absolute  monarchy,  entertain  similar  opinions  as  to  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Prince  Metternich,  in  speaking  contidentially  to  a  German  diplomatist,  of  the  bleihen  wir  beim 
altcn  (hold  fast  to  the  old)  class,  on  tlie  subject  of  arn^sting  the  progress  of  enlightened  ideas, 
said,  "  Le  temps  avance,  au  milieu  de%  orages,  voutoir  arreter  son  impetuosity  serait  tin  vain  efi/ri.'^* 

The  famous  expression  of  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  is  equally  true,  *'  Le  genre  /lumain  eitcu  marche, 
rien  ne  ic  /era  retrograder  ;**  literally,  "  Mankind  is  on  tlie'  advance  or  march,  nothing  can  make 
tliis  march  retrograde." 

*  "  The  Timesadvance  in  the  midst  of  storms  ;  to  attempt  arresting  its  impetuosHy  would  be  a 
Tain  effort.''  By  the  Tuhcs  Prince  Mcttemich  personified  the  uuxan  mind  iu  Its  intcllcctnal 
progress. 
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vol.  li.  of  this  work.)  In  this  great  fact,  is  involved  the  whole  secret  cause,  the 
cflfect  of  which,  will  overwhelm  the  whole  hemisphere,  from  Hudson  Bay  to 
Terra  del  Fuego,  with  the  domination  of  the  English  language.  This  is  no 
prophecy.  It  is  a  clear  daylight  forecast  of  that  not  to  be  arrested  progress 
which  is  the  inevitable  destiny  of  America. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  ANGLO-AMERICANS. 

It  is  remarked  by  almost  all  travellers,  that  the  Anglo-Americans  are  perpetually 
boasting  of  the  excellence  of  their  constitution.  This  is  certainly  the  case,  and  pre- 
judiced Englishmen  may  not  like  to  hear  it.  Vet  we  boast  of  ours  ;  and  why  not  let 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  they  find  themselves  happy  and  blessed 
under  their  republican  form  of  government,  enjoy  its  full  benefit,  whether  real 
or  imaginary  ?  At  furthest,  we  can  only  make  it  a  charge  of  very  pardonable 
national  vanity,  which  we  ought  to  esteem  rather  than  blame  them  for. 

As  to  the  state  of  society  and  the  manners  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we 
must  not,  although  there  are  no  titles,  believe  that  there  is  no  distinction  of 
ranks,  and  that  the  people  live  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality.  There  is,  in 
fact,  tacitly  formed,  in  American  society,  a  greater  discrimination  of  classes,  than 
the  lines  of  demarcation,  marked  out  by  the  hereditary  titles  of  our  English 
aristocracy.  Wealth  and  knowledge,  which,  together,  form  power  in  all  countries,* 
constitute  what,  in  a  moral  point,  may  be  termed  the  aristocratic  ranks  of  Ame- 
rica. Those  who  form  the  first  rank  consist  of  the  respectable  families  of  the 
talented  men, who  figured  in  the  revolutionary  war;  the  leading  men  of  Congress, 
and  of  public  departments;  gentlemen  of  the  learned  professions;  merchants  of 
education  and  properly;  and  all  others  of  wealth  and  respectable  character  and 
talents.  These  people,  all  over  the  United  States,  naturally  associate  with  each 
other,  and  as  naturally  avoid  mixing  with  the  next  class,  which  consists  of 
small  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  tavern-keepers,  and  others  of  much  the  same 
standing.  These,  again,  shun  domestic  or  family  intercourse  with  those  in  for- 
tune and  position  beneath  them.  Exceptions  to  this  general  observation  are 
however,  not  unfrcqucnt. 

As  to  the  manners  of  the  Anglo-Ameiicans,no  one  can  detailjustly^,  by  common 
remarks,  their  characteristics.  The  materials  are  as  heterogeneous  as  can  be  well 
imagined,  but,  at  the  same  time,  greatly  modified  by  circumstances.  In  general, 
but  especially  in  the  New  England  States,  the  men  are  graver,  and,  as  respects 
language  and  carriage,  more  precise  than  in  Europe.  The  Virginians  have  been 
compared  to  country  squires  in  England. 

The  United  States,  being  peopled  at  first  by  persons  who  left  these  kingdoms 
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when  public  manners  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  now^  and  since  that 
lime,  annually,  by  the  adventurous  of  all  classes  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  the 
inhabitants  must  retain  much  of  the  original  habits  and  education  of  their 
ancestors.  Time  alone  will  amalgamate  these  materials^  and  create  a  standard 
which  will  eventually  give  a  more  marked  tone  to  public  and  private  society. 
But  in  this  progress^  and  intercourse^  the  steam-engine^  the  press^  steam  naviga- 
tion, the  railroad,  and  general  commerce^  will  be  advancing  the  civilisation,  and 
the  assimilation,  of  all  nations.  The  country  people  of  America  are  blunt, 
but  certainly  civil^  although  often  accused  of  rudeness.  We  feel  safe  in 
considering  them  not  so  rude,  and  certainly  not  so  ignorant,  as  the  peasantry 
of  England,  nor  the  bourgeoisie  of  France.  They  are  never  obsequious, 
it  is  true;  and  this  arises  from  their  being  usually  independent  in  their 
circumstances.  They  are,  in  short,  neither  polite  nor  rude,  but  always  civil,  un- 
less we  assume  an  authoritative  tone  :  if  we  do,  as  some  Englishmen  are  accus- 
tomed to  do^  through  habit,  without  meaning  any  assumption,  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans will  certainly  neither  comply  with  our  requests,  nor  reply  to  us  in  any  thing 
like  gentleness  of  spirit. 

The  impertinent  curiosity  with  which  the  people  of  America  are  branded^ 
must  be  considered  only  appUcable  to  the  remote  settlements. 

European  travellers  form  their  opinion  of  society  in  America,  not  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  but  from  the  characteristics 
of  the  towns,  and  of  steamboat  and  railway  travellers,  and  of  pdUtical 
adventurers   and    reckless    speculators.      No    data   can   be    more    erroneous. 

^Vhe  people  of  America  must  be  judged  in  their  dwellings ;  and  it  will  then 
be  evident  that  of  the  so-termed  ff ermine  people  of  America,  the  majority— 
especially  in  the  northern  states^  and  including  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  York,  consists  of  the  agricultural  families^  and  the  inhabitants  of  villages 
and  small  towns.  We  have  with  careful  impartiality  examined  the  condition  and 
character  of  this  great  class  of  the  population,  as  it  exists  chiefly  in  the  non-slave- 
holding  states,  and  in  the  British  North  American  colonies ;  and  Mrs.  Grant's  de- 
scription long  ago  of  Albany  will  still  apply  to  countless  villages  in  America. 
Albany,  it  is  true,  is  now  the  busy  centre  of  enterprising  commerce.  Steamboats, 
canals^  and  railroads,  bring  thither  all  kinds  of  raw  and  manufactured  commoditiesi 
— all  sorts  of  speculators, — all  varieties  of  travellers.  It  is,  indeed,  no  longer  Mrs* 
Grant's  rural  town,  with  a  garden  and  trees  surrounding  each  of  its  neat  white 
houses, — ^with  its  family  group  in  summer  evenings,  or  clear  moonlight,  seated 
beneath  the  shade  of  open  portico,  or  spreading  tree, — with  the  family  cow,  fed 
in  the  common  pasture,  returning  home  at  eve,  with  its  tinkling  bell,  along  the 
broad  grassy  street,  to  be  milked  at  its  owner's  door, — \iith  inhabitants,  not  one  of 
whom  was  very  rich, — very  poor, — very  knowing, — very  ignorant, — very  wise, — 
or  very  polished.    But  still  all  these  real  blessings,  this  rural  happiness,  abound 
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In  the  rural  districts  of  the  New  England  States,  Vermont,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  British  provinces,  we  have  found  it  not  uncommon^ 
wherever  good  inns  did  not  exist,  to  ride  or  drive  up  to  some  large  farm-house  ; 
in  which  the  landlady,  or  landlord,  almost  invariably  receives  the  traveller  with 
the  kindest  hospitality. 

We  can  aver  that  far  and  wide  as  we  have  traversed  the  face  of  the  earth,  we 
have  not  discovered,  not  even  in  England,  so  much  comfort,  happiness,  virtue,  inde- 
pendence, and  useful  intelligence  joined  together,  as  among  the  beautiful  villages 
and  farm-houses  of  the  highly-cultivated  agricultural  districts  of  the  northern  states, 
and  of  many  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Lower  and  Upper  Canada. 
The  condition  of  the  Canadians  of  French  race  we  have  described  in  a  previous 
chapter ;  and  the  real  moral  and  physical  power  of  the  American  republic,  is 
assuredly  to  be  found  in  the  healthy  farming  population  of  the  non-slaveholding 
states.  The  farm-houses  that  we  have  visited  and  lodged  in,  abounded  with  every 
convenience  and  domestic  comfort.  Every  thing  appeared  in  its  proper  place, 
— every  thing  to  have  been  done  in  its  proper  time, — every  thing  to  have  been 
applied  to  its  proper  use. 

Here  the  best  parlour,  in  the  substantial  New  England  and  New  York  farm- 
house, exhibits 

"The  whifewath^d  widl,  the  mcely  furbished  floor« 
The  vumiih*d  clock  that  tick'd  behind  the  door, 
The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use, 
Poor  Kicharat  rule^  to  enjoy,  not  to  abuse. 
The  heartli,  except  when  winter  chill'd  tlie  day, 
With  cedar  boughsy  and  flowers,  both  wild  and  gay.*' 

Plain  useful  furniture,  a  mahogany-framed  looking-glass,  a  case  of  shelves, 
with  theological,  historical,  and  several  other  entertaining,  but  no  profane  books. 
A  table,  usually  covered  with  green  baize,  on  which  is  often  placed  the  family  Bible, 
illustrated,  covered,  for  its  protection,  over  the  binding  with  baize,  or  tanned  calf- 
skin ;  and  a  chimney-piece,  also  adorned  with  china  or  other  ornaments.  The 
sleeping  rooms  are  uniformly  clean,  and  the  beds  good.  The  large  kitchen  is 
often  a  cheerful  resort  of  children  young  and  grown  up,  and  always  presents  the 
utmost  cleanliness,  with  the  utensils  always  appropiiate,  and  in  order.  In  the 
porch,  an  important  wing  or  projection,  several  implements  are  usually  hung,  in 
order,  on  its  walls.  The  dairies  are  as  clean  and  as  sweet  as  if  the  mistress  of 
the  house,  and  her  fair  maiden  daughters,  attended  to  nothing  else.  We  who  have 
visited  the  dairies  of  North  Holland,  feel  the  impression  that  the  old  Dutch  settlers 
must  have  transmitted  the  virtue  of  clean  neat  dairies  to  their  descendants,  and, 
by  example,  to  all  the  farming  wives  of  New  York,  and  its  neighbouring  states. 

Attached  to  the  farm-house  there  is  frequently  a  work-room,  or  domestic 
manufactory,  for  carding  and  spinning,  and  weaving  :  in  which  the  women  employ 
themselves  during  the  appropriated  time,  and  which,  with  household  manage- 
ment, form  their  chief  thrifty  occupation  ;  for  in  America  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  rural  class  are  never,  or,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  scarcely 
ever,  subjected,  as  the  women  in  France,  Belgium^  and  Geimm^  vi^)  Vc^  ^^<^ 
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labour  in  all  weathers — except  it  be  for  a  few  days  while  gathering  the  hay  and 
com  harvest.  To  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  race^  is  attributed  the  remark- 
able beauty  of  the  young  women  in  the  agricultural  districts,  especially  of  the 
northern  states. 

The  barn,  the  stables,  the  cattle-houses,  the  agricultural  instruments  and 
implements,  are  almost  invariably  in  keeping  with  the  system  of  order  which 
»)revails  in  the  domestic  household.  The  horses  are  generally  very  strong  and 
useful,  if  not  always,  noble,  sleek  animals.  The  oxen  and  cows  well  reared,  and 
the  breed  useful  in  every  respect.  The  sheep  are  taken  good  care  of; — the  breed 
not  always  the  best  for  wool,  although  usually  excellent  for  mutton.  The  swine 
are  generally  too  large,  and  too  fat,  for  tender  pork  ;  but  of  that  quality  which 
finds  the  most  ready  market  for  the  use  of  the  fishermen  and  other  seamen. 

The  poultry  is  usually  very  fine,  and  the  farm-yards  often  send  forth  a  mag- 
nificent show  of  turkeys. 

On  passing  along  the  roads,  or  over  the  fields,  the  wheat,  the  Indian  com, 
the  oats,  the  potato,  the  clover,  and  other  grass  crops,— the  apple,  peach,  and 
plum  orchards, — the  growth  of  pumpkins,  melons,  and  culinary  vegetables  of 
all  sorts,  the  stone-fruits,  &c.,  all  proclaim  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  consider- 
able skill  in  husbandry. 

The  common-sense  intelligence  of  the  farming  classes,  and  the  usual  excellent 
moral  character  of  the  landlords  of  the  hotels,  who  are  also  often  farmers,  of 
the  localities  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  west  until  the  traveller  approaches  the 
border  population  towards  the  Canadian  frontiers,  constitute  them,  in  truth,  what 
the  American  may  well  term  the  ^^  genuine  people." 

We  occasionally  observe  a  lazy  talking  Rip  Van  Winkle,  with  an  ill-ordered 
house  and  a  family  out  of  the  usual  decent  and  comfortable  keeping  ;  but  they 
are,  indeed,  rare. 

No  village  or  any  settlement  is  without  its  school,  and  although  the  institutions 
for  the  hii^her  branches  of  education  are  numerous,  and  provided  for  in  the 
northern  states,  and  in  all,  except  for  slaves,  or  coloured  people,  yet  the  country 
school,  and  the  learning  of  the  country  schoolmaster,  resemble  still  more  those 
pictured  by  Goldsmith — 

"  There,  in  his  noby  mansion  skilled  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  hb  little  school, 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew ; 
Twas  certain  he  could  write  and  cypher  too  ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  even  the  stor}*  ran  tliat  he  could  guage." 

As    labour  closes  the  week,  the  evening  of  Saturday  is  the  commencement  of 

the  Sabbath,  and  we  may  generally  find  its  observance  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 

which  lends  simplicity  ^and  piety  to  the  ''Cotter's  Saturday  Night"  of  Bums, 

although  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the  country  is  far  different 

to  that  which  was  once  the  lot  of  the  poor,  yet  worthy,  cotten:,  whom  the  Scottish 

bard  has  immortalised. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  there  is  always  to  be  observed  more  than  usua 
preparation  about  and  within  every  well-managed  farm-house.  The  business  of 
the  week  is  contrived  to  be  finished  at  an  early  hour ;  and,  whatever  is  necessary 
to  prevent  any  labour  on  the  Sabbath  is  strictly  attended  to. 

After  supper,  the  chapter  is  read  from  the  family  Bible,  the  psalm  or  hymn  is 
sung  by  the  whole  household,  and  the  father  closes  the  devotion  by  prayer ;  after 
which  all  retire  to  rest. 

.1  When  the  Sunday  morniug  breaks  forth,  there  is  none  of  the  busy  week-day 
industry  and  thrift.  Man  and  beast  have  ceased  their  labours, — all  is  peaceful  and 
calm.  Not  a  sound  is  heard.  Within  the  houses  they  rise  a  little  later  than 
usual;  all  wash,  and  dress  in  their  neatest  Sunday  clothes.  All  the  members  of 
the  household  are  assembled  ^to  hear  a  chapter  read,  and  to  sing  a  hymn  or  psalm: 
the  father,  or  one  of  the  family,  prays  aloud  for  all,  immediately  after  which  all 
breakfast  together  at  the  same  table. 

Soon  after  the  church,  or  meeting-house,  invites  all  to  public  worship; 
and,  simultaneously,  the  minister,  his  family,  the  squire,  the  doctor,  and  all  the 

neighbouring  farmers,  and  other  inhabitants,  proceed,  decorously  and  indepen- 

■ 

dently,  all  feeling  equality  of  condition  and  purpose,  and,  in  suppressed  converse, 
to  the  house  of  prayer.  Those  who  are  at  some  distance  come,  with  their  decently 
clad  wives,  and  blooming,  virtuous  daughters,  during  summer  in  a  one  or  two- 
horse  waggon,  and  in  winter  in  a  sledge  or  carriole,  to  the  church  or  meeting- 
house. 

Miss  Sedgewick,  an  American  writer,  whose  descriptions  are  always  good, 
because  true,  describes  very  prettily  the  farmers  in  the  rural  districts  repairing  to 
churcli,  and  the  close  of  the  Sabbath.  ''  The  farm^s  ample  waggon,"  says  this 
excellent  authoress,  *'  and  the  little  one-horse  vehicle,  bring  in  all  who  reside  at  an 
inconvenient  walking  distance:  that  is  to  say,  in  our  riding  community,  half  a 
mile  from  the  church.  It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  those  who  love  to  note  the  happy 
peculiarities  of  their  own  lands,  to  see  the  farmers'  daughters,  blooming,  intelligent, 
well-bred,  pouring  out  of  these  homely  coaches,  with  their  nice  white  gowns, 
prunel  shoes,  Leghorn  hats,  fans,  and  parasols,  and  the  spruce  young  men,  with 
their  plaited  ruffles,  blue  coats,  and  yellow  buttons.  The  whole  community  meet 
as  one  reUgious  family,  to  offer  their  devotions  at  the  common  altar.  If  there  is 
an  outlaw  from  the  society — a  luckless  wight,  whose  vagrant  taste  has  never  been 
subdued — he  may  be  seen  stealing  along  the  margin  of  some  little  brook,  far 
away  from  the  condemning  observations  and  troublesome  admonitions  of  his 
fellows. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  or  (to  borrow  a  phrase  descriptive  of  his 
feelings  who  first  used  it)  when  the  Sabbath  begins  to  abate,  the  children  cluster 
about  the  windows.  Their  eyes  wander  from  their  catechisms  to  the  western  sky ; 
andj  though  it  seems  to  them  us  if  the  sun  would  never  disappear,  his  broad  disc 
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does  slowly  sink  behind  the  mountain ;  and^  while  his  last  ray  still  lingers  on  the 
eastern  summits^  merry  voices  break  forth,  and  the  ground  resounds  with  bound- 
ing footsteps.  The  village  belle  arrays  herself  for  her  twilight  walk  ;  the  boys 
gather  on  'the  green ;'  the  lads  and  girls  throng  to  the  'singing  school;'  while 
some  coy  maiden  lingers  at  home,  awaiting  her  expected  suitor ;  and  all  enter 
upon  the  pleasures  of  the  evening  with  as  keen  a  reUsh  as  if  the  day  had  been  a 
preparatory  penance/' 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  whole  population  resume  their  several 
avocations  with  order  and  good  will.  Nothing  like  the  indolence  and  disinclina- 
tion to  labour,  which  prevail  among  the  artisans  and  working-people  of  cities, 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  which  succeeds  the  Sabbath,  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  America ;  while,  in  the  large  cities,  a  great  part  of  Monday 
is  idled  way,  in  the  term  sobering  o^  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  London  and 
Paris,  the  effects  of  dissipation  on  the  Sunday. 

We  must  not  omit  to  remark  that  the  farmers  of  the  New  England  states,  of 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  all  tolerably  well  instructed  ;  that  is,  there  is 
scarcely  one  of  those  bom  in  the  country,  who  cannot  read,  write,  and  under- 
stand the  several  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  and  most  of  them  have  also  read  the 
history  of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  newspapers,  monthly  periodicals, 
and  agricultural  books  or  tracts.  Practically  also,  they  are  far  more  skilful,  and  in- 
ventive in  various  matters,  than  the  farmers  of  any  other  country;  though  as 
mere  farmers  they  may  not  excel,  or  be,  in  general,  equal  to  the  best  of  Europe. 

Besides  the  usual  routine  of  husbandry,  they  frequently,  in  workshops 
attached  to  most  farm-houses,  make  their  own  ploughs,  harrows,  carts,  waggons, 
and  minor  agricultural  implements,  and  with  the  assistance  of  their  families  and 
hired  servants,  or  helps,  construct  their  dwellings  as  well  as  outhouses. 

In  the  western  states,  the  agricultural  settlements  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan,  when  they  are  so  far  subjected  to  improvement,  and  so  extended 
as  to  be  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  older  states,  we  find  similar 
characteristics  among  the  rural  population.  We  often  discover  this,  though  not 
generally,  even  in  the  slave-holding  states  of  Virginia,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.  In  the  wild  west,  the  pioneer,  and  the  backwoodsman, — 
the  hunter,  and  trapper,  are  all  characterised  by  the  habits,  manners,  and  morals, 
of  a  bold,  daring,  and  hardy  life,  which  is  modelled  by  local  circumstances 
and  pursuits,  amidst  the  vast  wilderness  of  prairie,  forests,  and  waters.  The 
traveller  who  would  sketch  American  manners,  during  a  steamboat  voyage  down 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  will  draw  a  very  difierent  picture,  of  the  Anglo- 
Americaits,  from  that  of  the  rural  inhabitants,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe. Multitudes  of  German,  and  Irish,  emigrants  are  added  annually  to  the 
citizens,  and,  even  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  influence  the  elections,  of  the 
Uaited  States.  Those,  also,  who  navigate  the  canals,  rivers,  and  lakes,  are  cba. 
r^eterised  by  the  habits  of  their  occupations;  and  mheietit  and  local  circumstances, 
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cause  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  citizens  of  Boston^  New  York, 
Philadelphia^  Baltimore^  Charleston^  New  Orleans,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnatti,  Louis- 
ville, St.  Louisj  Buffalo^  and  Detroit. 

In  speaking  of  the  rural  population,  we  have  alluded  to  their  characteristics 
north  only,  until  we  approached  the  woodland  frontiers  of  Canada^  where  they 
assume  very  strikingly  different  habits  and  morals.  Not  but  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants,  near  and  on  each  side  of  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  and  British  possessions^  consist  of  honest,  industrious,  and  praiseworthy 
families  ;  but  there  is  in  the  general  character  of  borderers,  in  all  countries,  less 
morality^  less  honesty,  greater  recklessness,  and  more  cunning  and  plotting,  than 
exist  among  the  other  population. 

This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  respect  to  the  borderers,  on  each  side  the  line, 
dividing  British  from  republican  America.  The  immoral  and  dishonest  of  all 
grades,  and  the  most  unprincipled  schemers  of  the  former,  escape  or  resort  to 
the  latter,  and  those  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  Smuggling  is  one  great  nursery 
of  dishonesty  and  scheming.  Failures  in  trade,  or  in  timber  or  land  speculations, 
and  then  cheating  creditors,  is  another.  The  swindlers  and  political  demagogues 
of  Canada,  evade  the  laws  by  passing  over  to  the  American  side  of  the  line,  and 
cry  out,  *^  Here  we  have  liberty — in  Canada  you  are  in  bondage  !  Have  an  inde- 
pendent government ! — shake  off  British  tyranny !  —govern  yourselves  !^' 

These  men,  who  call  themselves  patriots,  have  agitated  Canada,  generally, 
from  vanity,  from  recklessness,  and  for  evil  purposes.  The  American  border 
demagogues  echo  and  re-echo  their  catchwords — this  is  called  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people.  It  is  no  such  thing.  It  is  mere  speculation  on 
the  part  of  a  few  hundreds,  of  the  most  unprincipled  and  desperate  characters  on 
earth,  who  look  forward^  in  the  event  of  a  successful  rebellion,  to  the  vacant 
lands  and  trade  of  Canada,  as  a  field  for  adventure  and  plunder. 

Many  of  the  Upper  Canadians  are  disloyal  and  worthless  men;  made  up^^rsf, 
of  men  whose  villany  was  too  notorious  to  allow  them  shelter  in  the  United 
States;  second,  of  runaway  debtors,  and  cheats  of  various  shades,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  from  the  other  British  possessions  ;  and,  third,  of  disorderly  per- 
sons, bom  and  brought  up  in  the  province,  who  have,  generally,  passed  their  time 
as  lumberers^  raftsmen,  and  boatmen, — in  drinking,  or  in  scheming  to  live  without 
working ;  and  the  fourth,  that  is,  the  mere  political  demagogues.  These  classes^  the 
so-styled  patriots  of  Upper  Canada,  w^ith  whom  sympathised,  during  the  late 
rebellion,  not  the  United  States  citizens  who  form  the  many,  but  the  unprincipled 
and  reckless  among  the  borderers,  who  constitute  the  few. 

In  the  Canadas  the  great  majority  consists  of  those  who  are  loyal,  from  prin- 
ciple and  feeling  to  the  British  government, — and  who,  though  they  may  not  be 
insensible  to  abuses,  which  the  executive,  especially  the  former  council,  main- 
tained, have  considered  these  official  evils  of  only  the  most  unimportant  nature, 
when  compared  to  the  protection  and  many  blessings  w\uc\i  l\ve^  ^tCyi^ .  T^'^ 
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most  ardent  and  courageous  of  these  loyalists  are  found  among  the  emigrant 
families  and  their  children  of  the  clans  of  Glengary  and  Mac  Nab,  the  emi- 
grants extirpated  from  Sutherlandshire  and  Lord  Reay's  country,  and  others, 
who  still  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Highland  clanship;  who  still  make  the  woods^ 
rocks^  and  mountains^  resound  to  the  pibroch's  wild  martial  strains;  and  who 
still  animate  their  firesides  with  the  Gaelic  tales^  the  airs,  and  songs,  and  reels* 
and  Highland  dances  of  yore.  They  are  not^  however^  either  the  most  industrious 
nor  the  most  thriving ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  charms  of  Celtic  song,  legend, 
and  story.  Highland  habits  are  unsuited  to  the  age,  and  the  Celtic  tongues  must 
vanish  as  a  spoken  language  in  the  New  World,  as  it  must  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  in  Wales.  However  much  we  admire  its  antiquity,  it  is  unsuited  to  civilisa* 
tion,  and  to  the  skilful  industry  which  a  new  state  of  things  have  created  as 
necessary  to  escape  the  periodical  evils  of  poverty  and  famine. 

We  do  not  (very  far  from  it)  say  that  the  late  rebellion  in  Canada,  was  not 
provoked  by  despotic  grievances,  on  the  part,  not  of  the  British  government  of 
that  time  at  home,  but  on  the  part  of  those  who,  especially  in  1833  and  1844,  were 
at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  office  in  Downing-street;  and,  who  should  have  been 
taught  wisdom,  by  the  history  of  the  causes  which  occasioned  the  American  revo- 
lution. We  are  too  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Colonial  Office,  not  to  form  the 
opinion  that,  if  the  present  Earl  Grey  had  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  as  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies,  that  the  Canadian  rebellion  would  never  have  taken 
place.* 

We  have  thus  stated,  briefly,  our  views  of  the  Anglo-American,  people  after 
their  becoming  independent;  and  if  ever  the  history  of  the  world  presented  two 
nations  in  a  condition  to  do  each  other  the  utmost  possible  good,  or  the  greatest 
possible  evil — such  are  the  position  and  actual  condition  of  England  and  America. 

Therefore,  as  the  course  of  doing  each  other  reciprocally  the  utmost  possible 
good,  is  that  which  all  honest  and  wise  men  would  desire,  the  government  and 
the  people  of  each  country,  should  direct  their  most  earnest,  and  honest  efforts, 
to  maintain  and  promote  this  honourable  and  humane  course. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  INTERCOURSE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  FOREIGN  NATIONS— NEUTRAL 
TRADE — napoleon's  DECREES — CONFISCATION  OF  AMERICAN  SHIPS  AND 
CARGOES — BRITISH  ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL — ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

We  maintain  as  a  doctrine,  which   no  argument  can  disprove,  that   THE 

HISTORY  OF  COMMERCE  IS  THE  HISTORY  OF  CIVILISATION  :  always  admitting, 

that  we  must  not  confound  civilisation  with  civil  liberty  and  religious  freedom. 

•  Wc  have  eodeavourcd  thoroughly,  in  a  preceding  work  (Bkitish  America)  as  far  back  a« 
1833,  to  place  the  **  Condition  of  Canada  Question**  in  a  clear  light  before  the  public ;  and  after 
fourteen  years*  experience,  we  would  oo4  blot  out  a  single  expression  that  we  then  wrote. 
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Under  the  Medici  and  during  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  civilisation  was 
resplendent  in  Florence  and  in  Paris,  but  there  did  not  exist,  in  either,  civil  liberty 
or  religious  freedom. 

Both  the  latter  can  exist  without  much  commerce  ;  but  civilisation  can  make 
no  progress  without  the  intercourse,  caused  by  selling  and  buying,  which  has  had 
its  origin,  first,  in  the  early  state  of  mankind,  between  one  family  and  another, — 
then  in  its  progress  between  one  village  and  another, — then  between  one  city 
and  another, — and  finally  between  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  one  with 
the  other^  or^  with  all  the  others. 

On  the  independence  of  the  old  British  colonies,  it  would  have  been  wise,  to 
have  placed  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  mother  country,  and  that  of 
her  children,  on  their  attaining  their  majority,  or  independence,  upon  the  basis  of 
a  coasting  trade.  We  have  conclusive  evidence,*  that  the  latter  then  would  have 
agreed  to  commence,  and  maintain,  an  intercourse  which  would  have  enabled 
England  to  enjoy  every  possible  advantage,  which  could  be  derived  from  the 
United  States,  if  they  had  remained  as  colonies,  and  all  those  advantages,  without 
either  the  perplexity  or  expense  of  governing  them. 

The  advances  made  with  respect  to  such  wise  policy  by  the  United  States 
was  unhappily  rejected  by  the  British  ministers^  who  were  indeed  foolish  and  igno- 
rant of  commercial  principles,  even  in  their  generation.  In  this  number,  we  do  not 
include  Mr.  Pitt,  who  entertained  a  far  different  view  of  the  principles,  on  which 
the  commercial  relations  of  England  and  America^  should  be  re-established. 

America,  on  her  advances  being  rejected  by  the  British  government^  unhap- 
pily adopted  the  absurd  British  navigation  laws,  and  much  of  the  previous  system 
of  British  customs'  duties.  In  other  respects,  and  especially  in  following  the  judi- 
cious advice  of  Washington, ''  to  cultivate  free  commerce  and  honest  friendship  with 
all  nations,  and  to  make  entangling  alliances  with  none,''  the  administration  of 
America  adopted^  generally,  a  practical  and  wise  policy  in  her  intercourse  and 
trade  with  foreign  states.  Still,  it  was  beyond  human  prudence  to  avert  all  dis- 
pute and  difficulty  with  foreign  nations. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  subjected  the  American  trade  to 
great  losses  and  interruptions,  occasioned  by  French  decrees  and  blockades,  and 
by  British  orders  in  council  and  blockades. 

The  great  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  particularly  the  carrying  trade,  has  been  very  generally  attributed  to  the 
neutral  position  of  the  United  States  during  the  last  European  war.  It  is  true 
that  the  last  war  in  Europe,  opened  all  the  colonies  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
to  neutral  flags,  and  the  products  of  those  colonies,  found  their  way  to  conti- 
nental Europe ;  and  they  were  supplied  in  return  with  merchandise,  principally  in 
American  bottoms.    Tliis  trade  gave  extensive  employment  to  American  ship- 

•  See  Commercial  Legislation  of  England  and  America,  vol.  ii.  of  this  work,  page  131 1 
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ping;  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  remarks  made  by  the  Committee  of  Com- 
merce and  Navigation^  to  the  house  of  representatives^  in  1830. 

^'  It  is  a  common  impression/'  observes  the  committee  in  the  report,  **  that 
our  early  maritime  prosperity  was  owing  to  the  wars  growing  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  enabled  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  monopolise 
the  carrying  trade.  Those  who  think  so  take  but  a  superficial  view  of  the 
causes^  which  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  our  navigation  at  that  early  period. 
These  were,  the  rich  and  increasing  agricultural  resources,  the  removal  of  all 
the  countervailing  laws  of  the  states,  our  commercial  enterprise,  and  a  foreign 
commerce  without  restrictions.  Our  navigation  grew  more  rapidly  before  the 
continental  war,  when  we  had  nothing  to  carry  but  our  own  productions, 
than  it  did  at  any  period  afterwards.  For  three  years,  from  1789  to  1792 
the  increase  was  near  300,000  tons;  from  1793  to  1796  it  ought  to  have 
been  increased  to  a  greater  amount,  but  it  was  not  over  200,000,  showing 
clearly  a  more  rapid  increase,  both  in  ratio  and  amount^  be/ore  than  after  the 
war  broke  out/^  In  fact,''neither  the  one  cause,  nor  the  other,  but  both  jointly, 
contributed,  powerfully,  to  the  increased  trade  and  navigation  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  act  of  hostility  against  the  naingation  of  the  United  States,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  was  under  the 
French  decree  of  May  9,  1793,  and  others  which  followed,  and  also  under  the 
British  order  in  council  of  the  8th  of  June,  1793,  prohibiting  flour  and  meal  from 
being  carried  to  France,  or  to  any  port  occupied  by  the  French  armies.    This  was 
followed  by  other  British  orders  in  council  in  relation  to  the  neutral  trade  with  the 
French  West  Indies.    The  proceedings  of  the  British  government,  under  these  / 
orders,  would,  probably,  have  brought  the  United  States  into  open  war  with  Great 
Britain  as  early  as    1794,  had  not  Washington  sent  a  peaceful  mission  to  Eng-  i 
land  ;  which  ended  in  a  treaty,  concluded  by  Mr.  Jay,  on  the  19tb  of  November    * 
of  that  year;  and  under  which,  the  merchants  of  the  United  States,  received  more 
than  10,000,000  dollars,  as  a  compensation  for  property,  taken  under  the  British 
orders  in  council. 

France  considered  this  treaty  a  violation  of  existing  engagements  on  the  part 
of  America,  and  the  ratification,  in  1/96,  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  general  seizure  and  condemnation  of  American  vessels,  under 
several  decrees  of  the  Executive  Directory. 

This  brought  the  United  States  into  partial  hostilities  with  France,  and  which 
ended  by  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  First  Consul  in  1800.  The  short  peace  of 
Amiens  followed  in  1802.  War  was  renewed  in  1803.  The  laws  of  nations 
were  disregarded,  not  only  between  the  belligerents  themselves,  but  with 
neutrals.    The  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain  swept  or  drove  most  of  the  mer- 

•  See  Tables  of  Tiade.  Vol.  iL  of  this  work. 
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chant  vessels  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain,  from  the  ocean.    These  nations  be^ 
came  dependant  upon  a  neutral  flag,  for  their  colonial  as  well  as  other  supplies^ 
and  the  United  States  became  their  sole  carriers.     In  1805  Great  Britain  consi- 
dered this  neutral  trade  of  supplying  her  enemies  as  a  cover  of  enemi/^s  property^ 
and  as  "  war  in  disguise.^*    A  pamphlet,  published  in  Great  Britain  that  year,  des- 
cribed the  American  people  as  *^  a  new  power  that  had  arisen  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Atlantic,  whose  position  and  maritime  spirit  were  calculated  to  give  new 
and  vast  importance  to  evert/  question  of  neutral  riffhts,  especially  in  the  American 
seas."    And  the  author  also  declared,  ^^that  not  a  single  merchant  ship,  under  a 
flag  inimical  to  Great  Britain,  now  crosses  the  equator,  or  traverses  the  Atlantic 
ocean.*' 

The  British  government  and  the  admiralty  courts  revived  the  maxim  of 
1756 ;  which  assumed  that  neutrals,  in  time  of  war,  could  carry  on  no  trade 
which  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  carry  on  in  time  of  peace. 

Great  Britain  had  not  previously  objected  to  the  Americans  bringing  colonial 
and  other  produce  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States :  there  levying  the  duties 
opon  these  products,  and  then  reshipping  them  with  a  drawback  of  most  of  the 
doties  to  »ny  foreign  country ;  but,  in  1805,  England  declared  this  was  only  a 
relaxation  of  the  rule  of  1756 ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1805,  an  American 
vessel,  called  the  JEsse/v,  was,  with  her  cargo,  condemned  under  that  rule  by  a 
decision  of  the  admiralty  courts.  In  consequence,  many  American  vessels  were 
seized  and  brought  into  British  ports.  This  was  naturally  complained  of  by  the 
American  merchants,  llie  United  States  had  no  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great 
Britain ;  the  commercial  part  of  that  concluded  by  Mr.  Jay  having  expired  in 
1804.  The  British  government  proposed  a  renewal  of  this  treaty,  to  continue 
until  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  ;  but  this  was  declined  by  the 
American  executive. 

A  new  negotiation  was  opened  by  Mr.  Munroe  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  to  adjust 
the  claims  of  the  American  merchants,  and  to  endeavour  to  settle  the  vexatious 
question  of  impressment,  and  also  to  regulate  the  colonial  trade. 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  1806,  during  the  Fox  administration,  Messrs. 
Munroe  and  Pinckney,  with  much  diflScuUy,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  With  respect  to  the  colonial  and  other  trade,  the  eleventh  article  pro- 
vided, that,  during  tlie  then  existing  war,  European  products  might  be  carried 
to  the  port  of  any  colony  belonging  to  the  aietnt/  of  Great  Britain,  provided 
they  had  been  entered  and  landed  in  the  United  States,  and  paid  the  ordinary 
duties ;  and  on  re-exportation,  should,  after  the  drawback,  have  been  subject  to 
a  duty  equivalent  to  not  less  than  one  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  were  bona  fide 
the  property  of  American  citizens.  And  the  produce  of  the  colonies  of  the 
enemy  might  also  be  brought  to  the  United  States,  there  entered,  landed,  and 
having  paid  the  duties,  might  be  re-exported  to  any  part  of  Europe,  subject  to  a 
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duty,  after  the  drawback,  of  not  less  than  two  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  treaty 
was  rejected  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  without  even  consulting  his  constitutional  ad- 
visers; principally  he  stated  on  the  ground  of  its  wanting  an  express  stipulation 
against  future  impressments.  It  is  true  the  American  commissioners  could 
not  negotiate  a  treaty  stipulation  as  to  impressment.  But  the  British  commis* 
sioners,  in  a  written  communication,  gave  assurances  of  security  against  the  future 
abuse  of  the  practice  of  impressment,  which  satisfied  the  American  commissioners. 

Mr.  Muiiroe,  in  his  letter  to  the  president,  of  the  28th  of  February,  1808, 
giving  his  reasons  for  assenting  to  the  treaty,  on  this  point  says — "We  were, 
therefore,  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  tlie  paper  of  the  British  commissioners 
placed  the  interest  of  impressment  on  ground  which  it  was  both  safe  and  ho- 
nourable for  the  United  States  to  admit;  that,  in  short,  it  gave  their  government 
the  command  of  the  subject,  for  every  necessary  and  useful  purpose.  Attached 
to  the  treaty,  it  was  the  basis  or  condition  on  which  the  treaty  rested.'*  The  con- 
sequences of  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  are,  by  Mr.  Munroe,  described  in  the 
following  language — **  War,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  the  inevitable  consequencs  of 
such  a  state  of  things.  I  was  far  from  considering  it  an  alternative  which  ought 
to  be  preferred  to  the  arrangement  which  was  offered  to  us.  When  I  took  into 
view  the  prosperous  and  happy  condition  of  the  United  States,  compared  with 
that  of  other  nations,  that,  as  a  neutral  power,  they  were  almost  the  exclusive 
carriers  of  the  whole  world ;  and  that,  in  commerce,  they  flourished  beyond  ex- 
ample, notwithstanding  the  losses  which  they  occasionally  sufiered,  I  was  strong 
in  the  opinion  that  these  blessings  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  on  such  a  ques- 
tion." 

The  rejection  of  this  treaty  ultimately  led,  as  Mr.  Munroe  had  predicted,  to  a 
most  unfortunate  war  with  Great  Britain. 

After  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  which  placed  the  capital  of  Prussia  in 
the  hands  of  Napoleon,  that  conqueror  issued,  on  the  21st  of  November  follow- 
ing, his  famous  "  Berlin  Decree.'*  This  decree  was  the  first  great  declaration 
of  a  war  of  material  injuries — a  war  against  international  trade — a  war  against 
commodities — a  war  intended  to  be  as  destructive  to  national  2)rosperity,  and  as 
universal,  as  his  wars  of  bloodshed  and  depopulation. 

There  was  grandeur,  magnificently  dia1}olical,  in  the  idea.  ITiere  could  not 
have  been  a  greater  proof  of  the  absence  of  wisdom,  or  forecast,  in  the  mind  from 
whence  it  emanated.  It  was  a  decree,  which,  by  subjecting  the  kingdoms,  and 
states  of  Europe,  to  a  privation  of  their  wonted  supplies,  whether  of  necessity, 
convenience,  or  luxury,  increased  the  discontent  and  hatred  of  the  German 
and  other  nations  and  people  who  never  did  nor  could  love  him. 

This  war  against  commodities,  called  the  '^  Continental  System''  was,  e/i 

grandiose^  destined  for  the  destruction  of  the  British  empire.     It  was  the  germ, 

out  of  Vfhich  grew  that  powerful  Germanic  and  European  combination^  which 
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afterwards  strengthened,  until  it  finally  terminated  in  the  downfall  of  Napoleon. 

It  declared   "  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of   blockade^  and  prohibited  all 

commerce  and  intercourse  with  them, — all  letters  or  packets  written  in  England, 

or  to  an  Englishman^  in  the  English  language,  were  to  be  seized  in  the  post-offices, 

—every  British  subject,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition,  found  in  countries  occupied 

by  French  troops,  or  those  of  the  allies  of  France,  were  to  be  made  prisoners  of 

war.     Every  warehouse,  all  merchandise  or  property  whatever,  belonging  to  an 

Englishman,  was  declared  '  good  prize.'     No  vessel  coming  directly  from  England 

or  her  colonies,  or  having  been  there,  after  the  publication  of  the  decree,  was  to 

be  admitted  into  any  port;  and  every  vessel,  1)y  a  false  declaration,  contravening 

the  foregoing  disposition,  was  to  be  seized,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  confiscated  as 

English  property/' 

This  decree  was  declared  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  until  Eng- 
land should  acknowledge  that  the  rights  of  war  should  be  the  same  on  land  as  at 
sea ;  that  it  should  not  be  extended  to  any  private  property  whatever,  nor  to 
persons  who  were  not  military ;  and,  until  the  right  of  blockade  1)e  restrained 
to  fortified  places,  actually  invested  by  competent  forces.  Tliis  decree,  even  in 
its  partial  execution,  was  grievously  injurious  to  most  of  the  commercial  cities  of 
continental  Europe.  Hamburg,  Bordeaux,  and  other  ports,  petitioned  for  some 
relaxation  of  it  in  their  favour;  but  Napoleon  declared  that  "Britain  must  be 
humbled,  were  it  at  the  expense  of  throwing  civilisation  back  for  centuries,  and 
returning  to  the  original  mode  of  trading  by  barter." 

He  could  not,  however,  at  once  induce  all  the  continental  powers  to  co-operate 
with  him. 

Spain  and  Holland  had  long  been  subject  to  his  despotism.  Tlie  battle  of 
Austerhtz,  and  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  placed  Austria  under  his  control.  But 
Russia  and  Prussia,  and  some  of  the  minor  powers  of  Europe,  were  not  for  some 
time  brought  to  the  terms  of  humiliation  which  awaited  them. 

The  humiliating  conditions  which  he  demanded  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  re- 
tarded the  negotiation.  Frederick  William  III.,  relying  on  the  aid  of  England 
and  of  the  Russian  armies,  continued  the  war  until  the  battle  of  Friedland  and 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  added  Prussia  and  Russia  to  the  nations  which  bowed  tj 
Napoleon.  A  secret  article  engaged  them  to  carry  into  effect  the  continental 
system;  and  Russia  and  Prussia,  in  the  months  of  September  and  November 
following,  joined  France  against  British  power. 

Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  in  July,  180/,  in  order  to  induce  all  neutral  powers 
to  accede  to  his  continental  decree.  The  Danish  and  Portuguese  mmisters,  at 
a  general  audience  which  he  held  with  all  the  foreign  ministers,  on  the  second 
day  of  August,  were  apprised  that  all  neutrals  were  required  to  unite  with 
France  against  Great  Britain.^ 

•  TIic  American  minister,  (uMicral  /Vrniitroiiij,  writes  on  the  Urd  ol*  \v\«v\s\.  X^M  •. — 

••  1  have  liod  axi  audience  with  the  vwinror  since  his  return.    I  sIoo<\"\wjlv  VVdxv>\\  V^'^v:^,  >\w 
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Portugal  was  soon  called  upon  '^  to  accede  to  the  continental  system.  Not 
complying  immediately,  war  was  declared  against  her  on  the  21st  of  Oc- 
tober, 1807,  and  in  six  days  after.  Napoleon  and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  by  a  secret 
treaty y  partitioned  Portugal  between  them ;  and,  the  Portuguese  American  posses- 
sions were  also  to  be  divided  between  France  and  Spain.  On  the  4th  of 
December,  Junot,  with  his  army,  occupied  Lisbon ;  and  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  that  the  interests  of  the  Portuguese  engaged  the  emperor  and 
king  his  master,  and  ''  that  the  destinies  of  Portugal  were  brightening,  and  her 
future  happiness  secured,  because  Napoleon  the  Great  had  taken  her  under 
his  omnipotent  protection**  In  the  meantime,  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 
sailed  for  Brazil,  under  the  protection  of  a  British  squadron.  Napoleon  would 
no  doubt  have  extended  the  same  ^'  omnipotent  protection"  to  Denmark,  had 
not  Great  Britain  anticipated  him,  by  forcibly,  we  do  not  say  justly,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  whole  Danish  fleet. 

The  north  of  Europe  was  thus  kept  open  to  British  navigation  and  trade 
through  the  Baltic.  Napoleon,  therefore,  did  not  immediately  attempt  to  force 
the  continental  system  against  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  General 
Armstrong  was  informed  by  the  French  minister  of  marine,  that  the  decree  was 
not  to  affect  American  commerce,  "  which  would  still  be  governed  by  the  rules 
of  the  treaty  established  between  the  two  countries." 

But  "  the  turn  of'  the  Americans  came  at  last,^*  On  the  18th  of  September, 
1807,  Regnier,  the  grand  judge,  referring  to  American  vessels,  informed  the 
procureur-general  of  the  council  of  prizes,  '^that,  as  the  emperor  had  not 
thought  proper  to  express  any  exception  in  his  decree,  there  was  no  ground 
to  make  any,  in  the  execution,  in  any  thing  whatever,^^  To  a  remonstrance  pre- 
sented by  General  Armstrong,  the  secretary  of  foreign  relations  replied,  on  the 
7th  of  October,  '*  that  his  majesty  has  considered  every  neutral  vessel  going  from 
English  ports,  with  cargoes  of  English  merchandise,  or  of  English  origin,  as 
lawfully  seizable  by  French  armed  vessels."  "  The  decree  of  blockade/^  he  adds, 
**  has  now  been  issued  eleven  months.  The  principal  powers  of  Europe,  far 
from  protesting  against  its  provisions,  have  adopted  them.  They  have  perceived 
that  its  execution  must  be  complete^  to  render  it  effectual ;  and  it  has  seemed 
easy  to  reconcile  these  measures  witli  the  observance  of  treaties^  especially  at  a 

Danish  minister.  The  emperor  spoke  to  liim  and  said,  *  So,  baron,  the  Baltic  has  been  violated  :*  lie 
did  not  hear  the  baron*s  answer,  and  the  emperor  said  to  him,  in  a  voice  more  raised  and  peremp- 
tory, *  So,  baron,  the  lialtic  has  been  violated.'  From  the  Danish  minister  he  proceeded  to  m^-self 
and  others,  and  went  to  the  minister  of  Portugal,  and  it  is  said,  rend  to  him  a  severe  lecture  on  the 
conduct  of  his  court.  These  circumstances,**  the  American  minister  adds,  **  go  far  to  justify  the 
whispcrt  in  circulation,  that  an  army  is  raising  in  the  south,  to  take  possession  of  Portugal,  and 
another  in  the  north  to  ^o  against  Denmark  ;  and  generally,  that  having  settled  the  affairs  of  tlie 
heltigercntt  (except  England,  to  hit  likings  he  intends  to  settle  those  of  neutrals,  in  the  same  way. 
On  this  account,  probably,  Baron  Dyer  took  me  aside,  and  asked  me,  wiiether  an  application  had 
been  made  to  me  to  join  in  the  projected  union  of  all  commercial  states  against  Great  Britain? 
On  my  answering  in  the  negative,  lie  said,  *  You  are  a  favoured  nation,  butmur  turn  mutt  cvmc,  at 
lattr 
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time  when  the  infraction  by  Engknd^  of  the  rights  of  maritime  powers,  render 
their  interests  com/no;?,  and  tends  to  umte  them,  in  support  of  the  same  cause." 

In  consequence  the  cargo  of  an  American  vessel,  the  Horizon,  was  confis- 
cated, under  the  5th  article  of  the  Berlin  decree,  as  being  merchandise  of 
English  origin.  The  American  minister  remonstrated,  and  the  reply  of  the 
French  government  was,  "  that  England  in  violating  the  rights  of  all  nations 
had  united  them  all,  by  a  common  interest,  and  that  it  was  for  them  to  have 
recourse  to  force  against  her,  and  that  on  these  conditions  alone  the  Americans 
could  expect  redress,  for  the  injuries  of  which  they  complained/'  "  All  the 
difficulties,  sir,*'  he  continued,  **  which  have  given  rise  to  your  reclamations, 
would  be  removed  with  ease,  if  the  government  of  the  United  States,  afler  com- 
plaining of  the  injustice  and  violation  of  England,  took,  with  the  whole  continent, 
the  part  of  guaranteeing  itself  therefrom." 

On  the  20th  of  October,  Louis,  King  of  Holland,  issued  a  decree,  enforcing 
that  of  Berlin,  and  ordering  that  ^'  th/it  all  correspondence,  journals^  ^c,  which 
should  come,  in  a  neutral Jlag,  should  be  seized  and  burnt" 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1607,  the  British  orders  in  council  were  issued  in 
opposition  to  the  Berlin  decree.  By  these  orders,  "  all  the  ports  and  places 
of  France  and  her  alUes,  or  of  any  other  country,  at  war  with  his  majesty, 
and  all  other  ports  or  places  in  Europe,  from  which,  although  not  at  war, 
the  British  flag  was  excluded,  and  all  other  ports  or  places,  in  the  colonies 
belonging  to  his  majesty's  enemies,  were  to  be  subject  to  the  same  restric- 
tions, in  point  of  trade  and  navigation  (with  certain  exceptions)  as  if  the 
same  were  actually  blockaded  by  his  majesty's  naval  forces,  in  the  most  strict 
and  rigorous  manner ;  and  all  trade  in  articles,  which  are  of  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  said  countries  or  colonies,  should  be  deemed  and  considered 
unlawful ;  and  any  vessel  trading  from  or  to  said  countries  or  colonies,  with  all 
the  goods  and  merchandise  on  board,  and  all  the  articles  of  the  produce  or  ma- 
nufacture of  such  countries  or  colonies,  might  be  captured  and  condemned  as 
prizes  to  the  captors." 

To  the  British  orders  of  November  11th,  succeeded  a  decree,  issued  at  Milan 
on  the  17th  of  December,  declaring,  "that  every  ship,  to  whatever  nation  be- 
longing, that  shall  have  submitted  to  be  searched  by  an  English  ship,  or  to  a 
voyage  to  England;  or  that  shall  have  paid  any  tax  whatever*  to  the  English 
government,  shall  thereby,  and  for  that  alone,  be  denationalised,  to  have  forfeited 
the  protection  of  its  king,  and  to  have  become  English  property — and  the  ships 
so  denationalised,  on  cnterini;  the  ports  of  France,  or  those  of  her  allies,  or  on 
falling  into  the  hands  of  French  ships  of  war,  or  privateers,  were  declared  lawful 
prizes.  And  by  the  same  decree,  the  British  islands  were  again  declared  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  both  by  sea  and  land." 

In  January,  1808,  Napoleon  directed  his  minister  to  inform  General  Arm- 
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strong,  thaty  in  consequence  of  the  British  orders  of  November  llth^  he  could 
not  doubt,  but  that  the  United  States  had  declared  war  against  Great  Britain^ 
**  War  then  exists,"  says  Champagny,  "  in  fact,  between  England  and  the  United 
States  ;  and  his  majesty  considers  it,  as  declared  from  the  day  on  which  England 
published  her  decrees.  In  that  persuasion,  his  majesty,  ready  to  c()nsider  the 
United  States,  as  associated  \i'ith  the  cause  of  all  the  powers  who  have  to  defend 
themselves  against  England,  has  not  taken  any  definitive  measure  towards  the 
American  vessels,  which  may  have  been  brought  into  our  ports ;  he  has  ordered, 
that  they  should  remain  sequestered,  until  a  decision  may  be  had  thereon,  accord- 
ing to  the  dispositions  which  shall  have  been  eocpressed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States/^ 

Soon  after,  Napoleon  declared  in  council,  that  the  Americans  should  be  com- 
pelled to  be  his  allies  or  his  enemies ;  and  then  ordered  the  condemnation  of  some 
American  vessels,  then  under  sequestration.  This  was  communicated  to  the 
American  executive,  by  General  Armstrong,  in  a  despatch  dated  the  22nd  of 
February,  1808. 

"  Nothing  has  occurred  here,"  says  ^Ir.  Armstrong,  "  since  the  date  of  my  public 
despatches  (the  17th)  to  give  to  our  business  an  aspect  more  favourable  than  it  then  had  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  two  facts,  which  I  think  sufficiently 
show  the  decided  character  of  the  emperor's  policy  with  regard  to  us.  These'  an»,  fii-st, 
that,  in  a  council  of  administration,  held  a  few  days  past,  when  it  was  ])rnposed  to  modify 
the  operation  of  the  decrees  of  November,  1806,  and  December,  1807  (though  the  propo- 
sition was  supported  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  council),  he  became  higlily  indignant,  and 
declared  that  these  decrees  should  suffer  no  chamfe — and  that  the  Americans  should  be  com- 
pelted  to  take  the  positive  character  of  either  allies  or  enemies — secondly,  that  on  tlie  27th 
of  January  last,  twelve  days  after  Mr.  Cliampagny's  written  assurances  tliat  these  decrees 
should  work  no  change  in  the  property  sequestered  until  the  discussions  with  England  w^erc 
brought  to  a  close,  and  seven  days  before  he  rej)orted  to  me  verbally  these  very  assurances, 
the  emperor,  by  a  special  decision,  confiscated  two  of  our  ships  and  their  cargoes  (the  Julius 
Henri/  and  Juniata)  for  want  merely  of  a  document,  not  required  by  any  law  or  usage  of 
the  commerce,  in  which  they  were  engaged.  This  act  was  taken,  as  I  was  iniormed,  on  a 
general  report  of  sequestered  cases,  amounting  to  160  ;  and  which,  at  present  prices,  will 
yield  upwards  of  100,000,000  francs,  a  sum,  whose  magnitude  alone,  renders  hopeless  all 
attempts  at  saving  it.     Danes,  Portuguese,  and  Americans,  will  be  the  principal  sufferers. 

*Mf  I  am  right  in  supposing  the  emperor  has  definitively  taken  his  ground,  I  cannot 
be  wrong  in  concluding  that  you  will  immediately  take  yours." 

The  American  government  had,  previously  to  receiving  this  information, 
ordered  the  whole  American  shipping  back  into  their  own  ports. 

The  despatches  reached  Washington  from  the  American  minister  at  Parisj 
together  with  a  newspaper,  containing  a  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, of  the  16th  of  October,  recalling  his  subjects  from  abroad,  in  foreign  semce, 
and  giving  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  searching  for  and  taking  them,  when 
found  on  board  commercial  neutral  vessels.  These  were  submitted  to  Congress : 
but  the  letter  of  General  Armstrong,  dated  August  3,  I8O79  disclosing  the 
views  and  policy  of  Napoleon  in  relation  to  neutrals,  was  withheld. 

In  communicating  the  papers  to  Congress,  the  president  said  they  would 
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show  ''  the  great  and  increasing  dangers  with  which  our  vessels^  our  seamen^  and 
merchandise,  arc  threatened  on  the  high  seas  and  elsewhere^  from  the  belligerent 
powers  of  Europe*' — and  he  recommended  an  embargo,  which,  in  consequence, 
was  laid  on  all  American  ships,  on  the  22  nd  of  December^  and  without  any 
limitation  as  to  time. 

The  secretary  of  state,  in  communicating  to  the  American  minister  at  London 
the  embargo  act,  observes,  ^^  Among  the  considerations/*  he  added,  ^'  which 
enforced  it,  was  the  probabililif  of  such  decrees,  as  were  issued  by  the  British 
government,  on  the  11  th  of  November,  the  language  of  the  British  gazettes,* 
with  other  indications,  having  left  little  doubt,  that  such  were  meditated?^ 

The  British  and  American  governments,  were  persuaded  that  Napoleon  was 
determined  that  there  should  be  no  neutral  nations,  and  that  his  policy  was 
to  compel  all  to  enforce  the  Berlin  decree  against  England.  That  Great  Britain 
would  adopt  measures  of  resistance,  was  therefore  considered  by  the  American 
government  as  indispensable.  But  the  American  public,  even  the  members  of 
the  national  legislature,  being  ignorant  of  the  facts,  which  actuated  the  executive 
in  placing  under  an  absolute  embargo  the  whole  navigation  and  trade  of  the 
country,  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  the  causes,  as  well  as  the 
policy  of  this  apparently  desperate  measure.  This  policy  of  the  American 
government  was  a  most  absolute  invasion  upon  the  trade  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ;  a  policy  which  no  circumstance  would  have  justified,  but  the 
safety  of  the  national  shipping. 

Mr.  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  pohtical  friends  (January  1,  1814,) 
says, — "  The  true  line  of  polici/  for  us,  is,  that  Napoleon  should  l)e  able  to 
effect  the  complete  exclusion  of  England  from  the  whole  continent  of  Europe ^  in 
order  hy  this  peaceable  cnr/ine  of  restraint,  to  make  her  renounce  her  views  of 
dominion  on  the  ocean,  of  permitting  no  other  nation  to  navigate  it,  but  witli 
her  licence,  and  on  tribute  to  her ;  and  her  aggressions  on  the  persons  of  our 
citizens^  who  may  choose  to  exercise  their  right  of  passing  on  that  element — and 
this  would  be  effected  by  Napoleon's  succeeding  so  far  as  to  close  the  Baltic 
against  her.  I  wished  such  limits  only,  to  the  successes  of  Napoleon,  as  should 
not  precent  his  completely  closing  Europe  against  British  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, and  thereby  reducing  her  to  just  terms  of  peace  with  us/'f  Of  the 
many  unsound  views  of  this  extraordinary  man,  we  do  not  find  any  more  difficult 
to  reconcile  than  this  view  of  a  grave  and  constitutional  question;  and  subsequent 
events  have  proved  his  want  of  forecast. 

Mr.  Jeflfcrson  termed  the  Berlin  decree,  a  "  peaceable  engine  of  restraint ;" 

•  We  have  often  bad  occnsinn  to  observe  tbc  credulity  of  tbe  American  people  in  respect 
to  passages  in  tbe  Hritisb  newspapers:  wbicli,  with  little  examiuation,  they  take  as  tbe  opinion 
of  tbe  Britisb  government,  or  Hritisb  people. 

f  Jcfferson*s  Memoirs,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  23*2. 
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which^  in  order  to  humble  England^  rendered  it  politic  for  America  to  retain 
her  products  and  merchant  fleets  within  her  ports. 

Napoleon  certainly  did  not  consider  the  American  embargo  as  against,  but, 
as  in  support  of,  his  continental  system,  in  which  the  Americans  had  become 
alliesy  in  his  war  of  material  injuries  against  Great  Britain. 

The  Bayonne  decree,  issued  in  April,  1808,  was  declared  to  be  an  enforce- 
ment of  thisjallacious  alliance.  This  decree  directed  the  douaniers  *^  to  seize 
all  American  vessels  then  in  French  ports,  or  which  might  come  into  them  here- 
after"— ^and  the  American  minister  was  informed,  that  these  seizures  were  per- 
fectly legal,  ^^  because  no  vessel  of  the  United  States  can  now  navigate  the  seas 
without  infracting  a  law  of  the  said  states ,  and  thus  furnishing  a  presumption  thai 
they  do  so  on  British  account^  or  in  British  connexionJ^  Talleyrand,  in  a  report 
to  Napoleon,  dated  the  8th  of  September,  1808,  says — **  The  Americans,  a  peo- 
ple who  involve  their  fortunes,  their  prosperity,  and  almost  their  existence  in  com- 
merce, have  given  the  noble  example  of  a  great  and  courageous  sacrifice.  They 
have  prohibited,  by  a  general  embargo,  all  commerce  and  navigation,  rather  than 
submit  to  that  tribute  which  the  English  impose.'^  On  the  5th  of  August,  1810, 
the  Duke  of  Cadore,  acquainted  the  American  minister,  that  the  emperor  ''  had 
applauded  the  embargo  laid  by  the  United  States."  Napoleon^s  expressions 
were  communicated  to  the  American  executive  by  Mr.  Livingston. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Livingston's  despatch,  informing  him  that  Na- 
poleon considered  the  embargo  ^^  a  wise  measure,''  says  (15th  of  October,  1808) :— * 
^'  The  explanation  of  his  principles,  given  you  by  the  French  emperor,  in  conversa- 
tion, is  correct,  as  far  as  it  goes.  He  does  not  wish  i/«  to  go  to  war  with  England, 
knowing  we  have  no  ships  to  carry  on  that  war.  To  submit  to  pay  England  the 
tribute  on  our  commerce,  which  she  demands  by  her  orders  in  council,  would  be  to 
ud  her  in  the  war  against  him,  and  would  give  him  just  ground  to  declare  war  with 
us.  He  concludes,  therefore,  as  every  rational  man  must,  that  the  embargo,  the 
only  remaining  alternative,  was  a  wise  measure!*  Was  this,  now  admitted  unsound, 
view  entertained  from  a  principle,  or  feeling,  of  patriotism ;  or  was  it  grounded 
on  that  hatred  towards  England,  which  Mr.  Jefferson's  philosophy  seems  never 
to  have  been  able  to  subdue  ?  No  truly  great  statesman  or  wise  philosopher,  would 
hate  any  country  or  people.  We  may  condemn  the  policy  and  the  mal-admi- 
nistration  of  a  government,  and  we  may  lament  the  ignorance,  the  barbarism,  or 
the  immorality  of  a  people, — but  that  mind  must  be  vitiated  by  mean  feelings,  which 
can  entertain  a  hatred  to  a  whole  people,  however  obnoxious  he  may  be  to  the 
characters  and  acts  of  individuals. 

The  embargo  was,  very  naturally,  repulsive  and  injurious,  to  tlie  shipping  and 
trading  interests  of  America.  Napoleon's  decrees  were  not  more  odious  to  the 
merchants  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  of  Holland,  than  the  embargo,  as  well  as  the 
decrees,  were  to  those  of  America.  The  American  ships  were  rotting  in  their  ports. 
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The  public,  deprived  of  a  market  for  their  products,  became  impatient, — ^but  the 
long-continued  popularity  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  enabled  him  for  some  time  to  perse- 
vere  in  his  favourite  scheme  against  England.  His  own  political  friends,  however, 
compelled  him  to  transform  the  embargo,  into  a  non-intercourse  with  England  and 
France. 

The  law  of  non-intercourse  was  passed  by  Congress  on  the  1st  of  March,  1809, 
and  to  be  in  force  on  tlie  20th  of  May  following.  In  April,  the  British  minister 
gave  assurances  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  the  British  orders  in  council  should  be 
withdrawn  on  the  10th  of  June  following.  In  consequence  of  which  the  presi- 
dent issued  a  proclamation;  and  on  the  10th  of  that  month  the  American 
trade  with  Great  Britain  was  re-opened.  This  arrangement  was  disavowed  by  the 
British  government,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Erskine  had  exceeded  his  powers. 
The  act  of  the  1st  of  March  was,  in  consequence,  revived,  against  Great  Britain  on 
the  9th  of  August. 

Napoleon,  though  enraged  at  the  discontinuance  of  the  embargo,  as  well  as 
the  non-intercourse  of  American  ships  with  France,  concealed  his  plans  until 
the  continental  ports  of  Europe,  within  his  power  abounded  with  American 
tlups;  which,  with  their  valuable  cargoes,  were  suddenly  seized  and  confis- 
cated. The  American  minister  remonstrated  against  this  flagrant  outrage,  and, 
cm  the  17th  of  February,  1810,  General  Armstrong  was  informed  by  the  French 
minister, "  that  his  majesty  could  place  no  reliance  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
United  States,  who,  having  no  ground  of  complaint  against  France,  comprised 
her  in  their  acts  of  exclusion ;  and,  since  the  month  of  May,  have  forbidden  the 
entrance  of  their  ports  to  French  vessels,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  As 
soon  as  his  majesty  was  informed  of  this  measure,  he  considered  himself  bound 
to  order  reprisals  on  American  vessels,  not  only  in  his  territory,  but  likewise  in 
the  countries  which  are  under  his  influence.  In  the  ports  of  Holland,  of  Spain, 
of  Italy,  and  Naples,  American  vessels  were  seized,  because  the  Americans  have 
seized  French  vessels. 

''  The  Americans  cannot  hesitate  as  to  the  part  which  they  are  to  take :  they 
ought  to  tear  in  pieces  the  act  of  their  independence,  and  to  become  again,  as 
before  the  revolution,  the  subjects  of  England,  or  to  take  such  measures,  as  that 
their  commerce  and  industry  should  not  be  tarified  (tarijies)  by  the  English, 
which  renders  them  more  dependant  than  Jamaica,  which,  at  least,  has  its  bs- 
sembly  of  representatives  and  its  privileges.**  "  Men  without  just  political  views 
(sans  politique^*  the  French  minister  adds,  "  without  honour,  without  energy^ 
may  allege  that  payment  of  tribute  imposed  by  England,  may  be  submitted  to 
because  it  is  light ;  but  why  will  they  not  perceive,  that  the  English  will  no 
sooner  have  obtained  the  admission  of  the  principle,  than  they  will  raise  the 
tariff  in  such  way  that,  the  burden  at  first  light  becoming  insupportable,  it  then 
will  be  necessary  to  fight  for  interest  after  having  refused  to  fight  fur  honour/* 

VOL.  I.  2  F 
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It  is  a!»to^l^lnn£:  that  this  insult  to  their  country,  and  propie,  should  have 
been,  as  it  was,  tainrly  suhiinlled  to  by  the  Amnican  cxcrutive,  so  far  as  not 
even  to  ordiT  th»?  njini^ter  at  P.iriN  to  n-pfl  .-ui-h  (dUv  chari^es  a<;ainst  the  honour 
and  cr.ndiirt  of  the  nation.  Hut  (jimhtuI  Arnistnuisr.  much  in  his  honour,  took 
upon  himself  to  reptl  the  foul  ;u'ciisatu»n,  "that  th»'  Unittil  Suites  had  nothing 
to  complain  of  a^^amst  Fraiu-f,"  and  holdly  dfman(h  d,  '*  was  the  capture  and 
condemnation  of  u  «.hip,  diivtn  on  the  shoft>.of  Fianci*  liy  htn"fts  of  weather  and 
the  jeiils  nf  llio  sra — notlrnu  '  Wa««  the  Mizure  and  M'(|urstratiim  of  many 
capjof.N,  brought  to  Fruiiiv  ui  ^liip^,  vu»!atmu  no  law,  and  utlmitted  to  regular 
cntrv  at  the  imTierial  cu«tnm-lioii»ts  nolhiiiL;  ?  Was  the  \u*lation  of  our  man- 
time  ri::ht<,  rcjnsecrati'd,  as  ili«  y  lia\f  bfrii,  by  tin*  Milcnm  forms  of  a  public 
treatv — noihinix  ?  In  a  wwrd,  was  it  uuthiiin,  that  uur  ships  were  Imnii  on  the 
hiiih  seas,  without  other  oilVncc  than  that  i>f  btloii;;in*4  to  the  I'nited  Siaies;  or 
otiier  apulocry,  than  was  to  be  fuund  in  thi-  enhanced  safety  of  the  per|)etrator ? 
Surely,  if  it  be  the  <//////  c»f  the  I'liiti'd  J^tates  t<»  re^vttt  the  theoretical  usurpatimt 
of  the  British  orders  of  November,  l^(>7,  it  cannot  bt-  lc«4S  their  dnty,  to  complain 
of  the  daUt/  a'.id  practiml  outrw^es  on  the  pait  of  I'raiK't»," 

The  merchants  of  Holland  not  having  fully  rompluMi  with  the  edict  of 
Napoleon,  he  threatened,  on  the  24th  of  January,  Isln,  to  '•  recall  the  prime  of 
the  blood,  his  brother  Louis,  whom  he  harJ  plact-d  on  the  throne  of  Holland — to 
occupy  all  the  mouths  of  the  ri\ers  in  that  rouiitr}-,  and  ^11  its  ports,  by  French 
troops;*'  and.  "  to  employ  c'\rry  nuaiis,  without  hv\\\\r  stopped  hi/  any  rofifidera" 
tians,  to  make  Ilollainl  enttr  into  tin*  rontinental  sN^tem.  " 

Louis  was  hCiit  tor  to  Pans,  wluif,  in  Marrh,  isln,  he  signed  a  treatv  by 
which  he  not  only  boui^il  liiinsi'If  to  riif«*n-f  the  rontinental  system,  with  the 
utmoht  n;:our,  )mt  that  "  all  the  nu'ichaiulise  iiiiiiorted  by  American  vessels 
that  have  arrived  mtlu.'  i)oitsof  Ildllaiid,  siiuf  tin*  Nt  of  February,  1S09  shall 
he  put  under  seijur^f/dtitnif  and  ntfuh  mrr  to  I'ranre,  m  onler  to  her  disposing 
thereof,  according  to  rirrtntisfunrc'!^  and  th»'>?ati*  nt  h  r  j'olitiral  rtlations  with  the 
United  State*." 

By  the  Kambouillet  derne,  pnbli-hed  on  thf  14th  «»f  May,  LSlO,  Napoleon 
ordered  that  all  v<  ss<  Is  und«  r  the  tla.:  ot  ihr  Initnl  Statts,  which,  from  the 
COth  of  May.  ISOf*,  had  enton-d,  cr  sh-uhl  «'iitcr,  into  the  ports  of  his  empire, 
of  his  coloiiios,  or  c»f  the  countries  occiipit  d  by  his  arm>,  should  be  seised  and 
the  products  of  the  sale  deposited  in  the  surplus  fund  (nnsse  d\imortissemeni). 

This  decice  was  soon  after  executed,  and  the  property  of  American  citizens 
to  the  value  of  many  rnillioris  of  d«»llars,  in  the  various  cotitinental   ports    was 
sold. 

American  ships,  with  their  carijoes,  enteied  the  continental  ports,  without 
having  notice  that  they  did  so  irre-ularly ;  on  the  contrary,  those  richly  laden 
with  cargoes  of  colonial  produce,  entered  the  jiort  of  Naples,  at  the  express  in* 
:vitation  of  Napoleon's  agent. 
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The  government  of  tlie  United  States  was  at  last  induced  to  admit,  by  the 
law  of  the  1st  of  May,  1810,  the  commercial  ships  of  England  and  France  into 
American  ports,  excluding  ships  of  war. 

The  French  government  was,  at  the  same  time,  informed  by  the  American 
government,  that  a  '^  satisfactory  provision  for  the  restoration  of  the  property 
of  the  Americans,  seized  in  the  ports  of  the  continent,  must  be  combined  with 
a  repeal  of  the  French  edicts,  with  a  view  to  a  non-intercourse  with  Great 
Britain;  such  a  provision  being  indispensable  evidence  of  the  just  purpose  of 
France  towards  the  United  States." 

This  decision  was  communicated  to  the  governments  of  France  and  England. 
The  Duke  de  Cadore  wrote  on  the  5th  of  August,  1810,  to  General  Armstrong: 
*^  that  Congress,  by  the  act  of  May  1, 1810,  having  retraced  its  steps,  and  engaged 
to  oppose  the  belligerents  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  rights  of  neutrals;  that 
in  this  new  state  of  things,  he  was  authorised  to  declare,  that  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan  were  revoked,  and  that  after  the  1st  of  November^  they  would 
cease  to  have  effect^  it  being  understood^  {bien  entendu  qu^  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  declaration,  the  English  shall  revoke  their  orders  in  council,  and  renounce 
the  new  principles  of  blockade  which  they  have  wished  to  establish,  or  that  the 
United  States  shall  cause  their  rights  to  be  respected  by  the  English/' 

The  letter  concludes  with  a  declaration,  that,  ^' his  majesty  (Napoleon) /ovm 
the  Americans — their  prosperity  and  their  commerce  are  within  the  scope  of  his 
policy.*' 

The  president  of  the  United  States  published  a  proclamation  of  the  2nd  of 
November,  1810,  declaring,  that  the  French  edicts  were,  in  fact,  revoked  on  the 
Ist  of  November;  and  that,  unless  the  British  orders  in  council  should  be  re- 
voked on  or  before  the  2nd  of  February,  1811,  the  non-intercourse  law  should 
be  revived  as:ainst  Great  Britain. 

Napoleon  certainly  did  not  intend  that  his  continental  system  should  cease 
until  the  United  States  should  become  a  party  in  the  war;  and,  consequently, 
American  ships,  with  their  cargoes,  were,  after  the  1st  of  November,  seized  and 
held  in  sequestration ^  or  as  pledges,  until  Napoleon  should  ascertain  what  would 
be  ''  the  state  of  his  political  relations  with  the  United  States/' 

The  Duke  of  Cadore,  in  a  report  to  the  emperor,  says,  "  As  long  as  England 
shall  persist  in  her  orders  in  council,  your  majesty  will  persist  in  your  decrees." 
On  the  31st  of  March,  1811,  Napoleon,  in  an  address  to  his  council  of  commerce, 
declares  that  *'  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  the  fundamental  laws  of  my 
empire.  For  the  neutral  navigation,  I  consider  the  flag  as  an  extension  of  territory. 
The  power  which  suffers  itsjlag  to  be  violated^  cannot  be  considered  as  neutral.  The 
fate  of  American  commerce  will  soon  be  decided.  1  will  favour  it  if  the  United 
States  conform  themselves  to  these  decrees — in  the  contrary  case,  their  vessels  will 
be  driven  from  my  empire.*^ 
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During  the  latter  month  of  the  year  1810^  the  American  government  urged 
on  that  of  England  a  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council,  on  the  ground  of  the 
actual  repeal  of  the  French  decrees.  The  British  government  insisted^  that  the 
decrees  were  still  in  force,  and  demanded  an  official  act  of  the  French  govern- 
ment,  repealing  those  decrees,  of  as  high  an  authority  as  that  by  which  they 
were  promulgated;  and  that  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Cadore  was  not  a 
document  of  that  character — that  it  was  a  mere  declaration  that  they  would 
thereafter  be  repealed,  on  certain  conditions — a  declaration  that  had  never  been 
carried  into  effect  by  any  act  of  Napoleon. 

The  American  merchants  expected  payment  of  the  immense  value  of  their 
property  plundered  by  Napoleon  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  French  minister 
(Serrurier)  at  Washington,  in  1811,  he  gave  official  notice  of  the  determination 
of  the  emperor  not  to  make  any  remuneration  for  the  property  confiscated  by 
his  orders. 

The  policy  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  this  time  appears  incon- 
sistent and  unaccountable,  unless  it  be  attributed  to  a  hatred  towards  England, 
or  to  extend  his  popularity,  by  exciting  the  passions  of  the  citizens.  Instead  of 
obtaining  explicit  answers  from  the  new  ambassador  from  France,  as  to  the  revo- 
cation of  the  MUan  and  Berlin  decrees,  he  kept  the  Congress  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  real  projects  of  Napoleon,  and  in  consequence,  on  the  2nd  of  March, 
1811,  passed  a  non-intercourse  act  against  Great  Britain. 

It  was  well  known  to  the  president,  that  at  the  time  of  passing  this  act^  Na- 
poleon's decrees  were  not  revoked.  Mr.  Smith,  the  Secretary  of  State,  even 
declared,  that,  "  from  information  which  had  been  received  by  Mr.  Madison, 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  non-intercourse  law  (that  of  March  2,  1811)  it  was,  at 
the  time  of  passing  it,  evident  to  my  mind,  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees 
had  not  been  revoked,  as  had  been  declared  by  the  proclamation." 

While  Napoleon  was  cajoling  the  government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  with  pretensions  of  "  his  love  for  them  and  for  their  prosperity  and  com- 
merce," his  measures  were  directed  to  undermine  or  curtail  their  commerce  and 
power.  He  imposed  a  duty  of  eighty  cents  on  Sea  Island,  and  about  sixty  cents 
on  all  other  American,  cotton  imported  into  France ;  and  he  only  permitted  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  under  the  authority  of  special  imperial  licences, 
specified  articles  only,  viz. :  cotton,  fish,  oil,  hides  and  peltry,  dye-woods  and  salt- 
fish,  were  allowed  to  be  imported.  The  importations  were  permitted  to  be 
from  none  but  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Charleston ;  the  cargoes  of  these 
articles  were  not  to  be  admissible,  unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin 
from  a  French  consul.  As  to  return  cai^oes,  the  American  ships  were  constrained 
to  be  laden  with  wines,  brandy,  silks,  linens,  cloth,  jewellery,  household  furni- 
ture, and  other  French  manufactured  articles. 

Air,  Barlow,  the  new  American  minister  at  Paris,  received  special  instructiont 
to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  France. 
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He  received  flattering  assurances  of  the  emperor's  readiness  to  conclude 
m  commercial  treaty  of  reciprocity^  including  indemnities  for  the  confiscated 
property  of  citizens  which  had  been  seized  and  sold. 

The  continental  system  was^  however,  maintained^  and  this  formed  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  any  satisfactory  treaty. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1812,  the  Duke  of  Bassano^  in  a  report  made  to 
the  emperor,  declared  that  "  as  long  as  the  British  orders  in  council  shall  not  be 
repealed,  and  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  with  respect  to  neutrals, 
put  in  vigour,  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  must  remain  in  forces  as  to  all 
those  powers,  who  suffer  their  flag  to  be  denationalised.  The  ports  of  the  conti- 
nent must  not  be  opened,  either  to  denationalised  Jlaffs,  or  to  English  mer- 
chandise/^ 

By  the  Milan  decree,  every  ship  that  should  have  submitted  to  be  searched 
by  an  English  ship,  or  made  a  voyage  to  England,  or  that  should  have  paid  any 
duty  to  the  British  government,  was  denationalised,  and  liable  to  condemnation. 

Mr.  Barlow  writes  to  his  government  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1812 : — *^  This  is 
ifvff  work,  hard  to  begin  and  difficult  to  pursue.  I  urged  it  a  long  time,  without 
the  effect  even  of  an  oral  answer.  But  lately  they  have  consented  to  give  it  a 
discussion,  and  the  minister  assures  me,  that  something  shall  be  done,  to  silence 
the  complaintSy  and  on  principles  that,  Ae  says,  ought  to  be  satisfactory .'' 

Great  Britain  was  again  urged  to  revoke  her  orders,  on  the  ground  of  the 
actual  repeal  of  the  French  decrees.  This  was  not  admitted  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, which  required  some  authentic  act  of  the  French  ruler  revoking 
these  decrees;  and,  on  the  21st  of  April,  the  prince  regent,  by  a  proclamation, 
declared,  that "  whenever  the  French  decrees,  by  some  authentic  act  of  the  French 
government,  publicly  promulgated,  should  be  absolutely  and  unconditionally 
repealed,  the  orders  in  council  should  be  revoked.'^ 

Mr.  Barlow,  in  consequence,  urged  the  French  government  to  furnish  the 
evidence  required  by  Great  Britain. 

"it  is  much  to  be  desired,*'  he  says,  in  a  note  to  the  French  minister,  of  May 
Ist*  **  that  the  French  government  would  now  make  and  publish  an  authentic  act, 
declaring  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  as  relative  to  the  United  States,  to  have  ceased, 
in  November,  1810,  declaring  that  they  have  not  been  applied,  in  any  instance  since  that 
time;  and  that  they  shall  not  be  so  applied  in  future.  The  case  is  so  simple,  the  demand 
is  so  just,  and  the  necessity  so  urgent,  that  I  cannot  withhold  my  confidence,  in  the  prompt 
and  complete  success  of  my  proposition/' 

The  French  government  showed  him,  in  consequence,  on  the  10th  of  May,  a 
copy  of  a  decree,  purporting  to  have  passed  on  the  28th  of  April  of  the  pre- 
ceding year;  in  which,  after  a  preamble,  Napoleon  declares,  that  "the  decrees 
of  Berlin  and  Milan  are  definitively,  and  to  date,  from  the  first  day  of  November 
last,  considered  as  not  having  existed  {non  avenus)  in  regard  to  American 
vessels.** 

Mr.  Barlow  writes,  on  the  12th  of  May,  to  his  govenvmeiYl  lVv\^  \Ltwv&^OCvi\v\ — 
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<'  When,  in  the  conversation  alM)ve  alluded  to,  the  duke  6r5t  produced  to  me  the  decree 
of  the  28th  of  April,  1811,  I  made  no  comment  on  the  strange  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  so  long  concealed  from  me,  and  probably  from  you.  I  only  asked  him  if  that  decree 
had  been  published.  lie  said  no,  but  declared  it  had  been  communicated  to  my  prede- 
ressor  here,  and  likewise  sent  to  M.  Serrurier,  with  orders  to  communicate  it  to  you. 
I  assured  him  it  was  not  among  the  archives  of  the  legation  ;  that  I  had  never  before 
heard  of  it ;  and  since  he  had  consented  to  answer  my  note,  I  desired  him  to  send  me, 
in  that  official  manner,  a  copy  of  that  decree,  and  of  any  other  document  that  mi^ht 
prove  to  the  incredulous  of  my  country  (not  to  me)  that  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan 
were  in  good  faith  and  unconditionally  lepealed,  with  regard  to  the  United  States.  He 
then  promised  me  he  would  do  it,  and  he  has  performed  his  promise." 

The  declaration  of  the  French  ministerj  that  the  decree,  though  not  published, 
had  been  communicated  to  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Barlow  (Mr.  Russel),  and  also 
sent  to  M.  Serrurier,  to  be  communicated  to  the  American  government,  is  re- 
markable ;  and  it  is  still  more  so  when  we  consider,  that  neither  the  decree  nor 
Mr.  Barlow's  letter  of  the  12th  of  May>  although  both  were  received  at  the  office 
of  the  department  of  state,  on  the  I3th  of  July^  1812^  were  laid  before  Congress 
until  the  3rd  day  of  March,  1813,  and  then  only  in  consequence  of  a  special 
demand  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  president,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1812,  referring  to  the  subject  of  this  decree,  merely 
observed  : — ''  This  proceeding,  although  made  the  ground  of  the  repeal  of  the 
British  orders  in  council,  is  rendered,  by  the  time  and  manner  of  it,  liable  to 
many  objections" 

The  spirit  of  concealment  appears  to  have  been  cherished,  at  the  time,  as 
much  by  the  cabinet  of  Washington  as  by  the  court  of  Napoleon.  We  have 
referred  to  these  particulars,  merely  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  policy  that 
was  almost  immediately  after  followed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Although  Napoleon  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  na\'y,  he  had 
small,  fast  sailing,  armed  vessels,  which  put  to  sea  in  squadrons,  seizing  and  de- 
stroying, as  far  as  in  their  power,  American  vessels  ;  and  one  of  these  squadrons 
captured,  between  the  4th  day  of  February  and  the  6th  of  May,  1812,  on  the  high 
seas,  twenty-seven  American  vessels, — many  of  which  were  burnt.  Among  those 
thus  captured  and  burnt  was  the  ship  Asia  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  brig  Gershon 
fo  Boston,  both  bound  to  Lisbon,  laden  with  corn  and  flour.  The  French  com- 
mander, on  putting  the  crews  of  these  ships  on  board  of  an  American  ship 
bound  to  the  United  States,  gave  them  a  certificate,  in  which  he  declared  that 
they  had  been  captured  "  d^apres  les  instructions  de  son  excellence  Monseigneur 
le  Ministre  de  la  Marine  et  les  Colonies/'  The  papers  of  the  Asia  and  the 
Gershon  were  burnt. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  outrages  that  had  been  committed  by  Napoleon  on 
American  navigation  and  trade^  the  president,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1812,  recom- 
mended a  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain.  This  declaration  was*  made 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  4th,  but  was  not  finally  concurred  in 

bjr  the  A^cnatc  until  the  17th  of  the  same  month, 
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We  are  not  about  to  exculpate  England  from  having  committed  some  severe, 
and  some  unjust  acts,  towards  American  shipping,  but  we  confidently  attribute 
the  acquiescence  of  the  Congress  to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain, 
to  the  dishonesty  of  the  president,  in  not  laying  before  that  body  the  decree  of 
Napoleon  repealing  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees^  until  such  time  as  his  treaties 
for  the  destruction  of  British  power  were  acceded  to  by  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States. 

An  embargo  for  sixty  days  was  recommended  by  the  president  on  the  1st  of 
^  April,  and  almost  immediately  adopted  by  both  houses.    This  was  the  herald  of 
the  war  which  followed. 

The  British  orders  in  council  were  revoked  on  the  22nd  of  June,  and  war 
was  declared  against  Great  Britain,  before  it  was  known  that  the  British  orders 
in  council  were  revoked.  Had  the  intelligence  reached  Washington,  that  war 
would  not  have  taken  place. 

The  embargo  and  the  war  were  exceedingly  injurious  to  American,  and 
to  European  commerce;  and  we  consider  that  the  statesmen,  who,  from  the 
lust  of  arbitrary  power,  or  from  whatever  cause  or  reason,  bring  the  countries 
whose  administration  is  entrusted  to  them,  unnecessarily  into  the  calamities  of 
war,  are  the  greatest  of  all  traitors.  Tliis  unnatural  and  unnecessary  war  was 
attended  with  no  other  effect  than  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  Two 
acts  of  the  British  fleet  on  the  American  coast  are  to  be  especially  denounced — 
the  burning  of  Washington,  and  the  proclamation  to  induce  American  runaway 
slaves  to  come  on  board  British  ships  as  an  asylum.  The  first  was  a  barbarism 
worthy  only  of  the  early  buccaneers.  The  latter  was  a  mad,  inconsiderate  act 
on  the  part  of  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  when  slavery,  too,  in  its  most 
severe  form  prevailed  in  every  British  West  Indian  possession. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  most  justly,  obtained  afterwards  an  in- 
demnity for  the  losses  sustained  by  the  citizens,  under  Napoleon's  continental 
system,  and  from  England,  for  the  slaves  most  injudiciously  tuken  away  by  the 
British  admiral  on  the  coast  during  the  war.  Of  the  deplorable  fate  of  these  slaves, 
we  have  ^ven  a  full  account  in  another  work.*  Nor  can  we  but  condemn  the 
employment  of  the  Indians  even  as  allies  in  the  Canadian  frontier  war.  It  is 
true,  that  the  Indians  were  not  allowed  to  commit  atrocities  similar  to  those 
whidi  they  perpetrated  during  the  war  of  the  American  revolution :  yet,  even 
under  any  circumstances,  we  denounce  the  employment  of  the  aborigines,  in  a 
war  between  the  European  races  in  America. 

The  last  American  war  was  rash  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  That  it  was  so  is  evident  from  the  date  of  the  revocation  of  the  orders 
in  council  in  England,  being  previous  to  its  being  possibly  known,  in  Great 
Britain,   what   course   would    be  pursued    by    the   President  of  the  United 

*  See  Macgregor^s  British  America,  toI.  i. 
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States  *  That  war,  however,  developed  one  great  fact — that  was,  the  gaieral 
unwillinffness  of  the  citizens  to  tax  themselves  to  pay  the  inevitably  great  expense  of 
maintaining  an  aggressive  war.f 

We  are  confident  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  tax  themselves  to  the  value  of  the  last  dollar  and  the  last  acre  which  they 
possessed,  in  a  defensive  war — in  a  war  defending  against  aggression  their  country, 
their  property,  and,  above  all,  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

There  was  only  one  other  great  fact  thoroughly  established  during  this  dis- 
gracefully  unnecessary  war — that  was,  the  undoubted  bravery  of  the  Anglo-  ^ 
American  race,  both  on  sea  and  on  land.    They  fought  especially  on  the  sea 
with  the  most  extraordinary  maritime  skill,  courage,  and  self-possession. 


CHAPTER  X. 

REVIEW  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SINCE  THE  PEACE  OF  1815. — PRESI- 
DENCIES OF  MR.  MUNROE  AND  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

In  1815,  in  consequence  of  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
in  expelling  the  consul  and  American  citizens  from  his  territory,  in  violation  of 
the  treaty  between  both  countries^  and  seizing  American  vessels  and  citizens^  war 
was  declared  against  that  regency  of  pirates.    An  American  squadron  appeared 

*  "During  the  war,  though  the  results  had  been  honourable  to  the  American  anns» 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  England  states  were  unceasingly  opposed  to  the 
measures  of  the  administration.  To  insure  unity  of  views  and  concert  in  action,  the  legislatures 
of  Massachussctts  proposed  a  '  conference/  by  delegates  from  the  legislatures  of  the  New  England 
states,  and  of  any  other  states  that  might  accede  to  the  measure. 

**  The  proposition  was  readily  assented  to  by  several  states,  and  the  delegates  appointed  in  pur- 
suance of  it  met  at  Hartford,  on  the  15th  of  December  following  (1814).  The  convention  re- 
commended, 1.  That  the  states  they  represent  take  measures  to  protect  their  citizens  from  *)for- 
cible  draughts,  conscriptions,  or  impressments,  not  authorised  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.*  2.  That  an  earnest  application  be  made  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  re- 
questing their  consent  to  some  arrangement,  whereby  the  states  separately,  or  in  concert,  may 
take  upon  themselves  the  defence  of  their  territory  against  the  enemy,  and  that  a  reasonable 
portion  of  the  taxes  collected  within  the  states  be  appropriated  to  this  object.  3.  That  the 
several  governors  be  authorised  by  law  to  employ  the  military  force  under  their  command 
in  assisting  any  state  requesting  it  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  public  enemy.  4.  That  several 
amendments  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  calculated  in  their  view  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  evils  of  which  they  complain,  be  proposed  by  the  states  they  represent  for 
adoption  either  by  the  states*  legislatures,  or  by  a  convention  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  state. 
Lastly,  That  if  the  application  of  these  states  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  he  untuc' 
cefsful^  and  peace  should  not  be  concluded,  and  the  defence  of  these  stales  be  still  neglected,  it  would,  in 
their  opinion,  be  expedient  for  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  to  appoint  delegates  to  another  con- 
vention,  to  meet  at  Boston,  in  June,  with  such  powers  and  instrucfions  as  the  exigency  of  a  crisis  so 
momentous  mai/  reqiure.  The  effect  of  theseproceedings  upon  the  public  mind  in  the  aggrieved 
states  was  alike  seasonable  and  salutary.  The  very  proposal  to  call  a  convention,  and  the  con- 
fidence reposed  in  the  men  delegated  to  that  trust,  served  greatly  to  allay  the  passions,  and  to  in- 
spire confidence  and  hope.**— JBooAr  of  the  United  States, 

The  arrival  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  England  rendered  unnecessary  the  act  passed  by  the 
Congress  in  pursuance  of  these  recommendations.  But  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  Uartford 
convention  must  ever  be  considered  remarkable. 

f  The  whole  financial  history  and  statistics  of  the  United  States,  as  developed  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  work,  and  drawn  up  altogether  from  American  authorities,  will  fully  establish  the 
truth  of  this  incontrovertible  hd.-^See  Currency  and  Banking,  p.  1068 ;  et  seq.  and  Finances 
of  the  United  States,  p.  1198,  et  seq.  vol.  ii.  of  this  work.) 
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in  the  Mediterranean,  captured  the  Algerine  admiral,  and  in  consequence  the 
Dey  submitted  to  a  peace,  by  which  he  relinquished  all  pretensions  to  tribute 
from  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Munroe  succeeded  Mr.  Madison  in  the  presidency  in  1817-  The 
progress  of  settlement^  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  now  proceeded  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity.  The  territories  of  Indiana,  Mississippi  were  admitted  as  fe- 
deral states;  the  Choctas,  Chikasaws,  and  Cherokee  tribes  ceded  by  treaty 
large  ^rritories,  and  placed  themselves  by  treaties  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States.  The  expulsion  of  the  South  American  patriots  from  Florida, 
under  the  Venezuelan  general,  Gregor  Macgregor,  was  followed  by  the  purchase 
of  Florida  from  Spain  in  1819,  the  sale  of  which  was  ratified  by  the  King  of 
Spain  in  1821.  Pensacola,  the  capital,  was  delivered  up  to  General  Tucker 
on  the  7th  of  July,  that  year;  and  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  the 
Spanish  governor,  gave  possession  of  East  Florida  to  the  United  States 
commander.  Colonel  Butler.  The  occupation  of  the  Floridas,  the  condition  of 
the  Spanish  settlers,  and  the  expensive,  destructive — and  we  cannot  but  say,  most 
cruel  war  with  the  Indians  of  that  territory,  all  require  far  too  detailed  an  account 
in  the  annals  of  America  to  be  introduced  within  the  limits  of  the  historical 
sketches  of  this  work :  the  second  volume  of  which  we  shall  devote  nearly  alto* 
gether  to  the  progress  and  statistics  of  the  United  States  of  Anglo-America. 

In  1824,  the  treaty  between  England  and  America  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  was  ratified.  A  convention  with  Russia  was  also  concluded,  by  which 
America  renounced  the  establishment  of  any  settlement  on  the  north-west  coast, 
north  or  54  deg.  40  min.  north  latitude. 

On  the  following  year,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  inaugurated  President  of  the 
United  States.*    It  was  a  remarkable  coincidence,  that  on  the  4th  day  of  July, 

*  In  his  speech  to  Congress,  the  president  took  a  retrospective  view  back  to  the  epoch  of  the 
confederation.  '*  The  year  of  Jubilee  since  the  first  formation  of  our  union,"  observed  M  r.  Adams, 
**  htt  just  elapsed  ;  that  of  tiie  declaration  of  our  iudependence  is  at  hand.  Since  that  period,  a 
population  of  4,000,000  has  multiplied  to  12,000,000.  A  territory  bounded  by  the  Mississippi 
nas  been  extended  from  sea  to  sea.  New  states  have  been  admitted  to  tlie  Union,  in  numbers 
nearly  equal  to  tliose  of  the  tirst  confederation.  Treaties  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  have 
been  coneluded  with  the  principal  dominions  of  the  earth.  The  people  of  other  nations,  inlutbi- 
tants  of  regions  ac^quired,  not  by  conouest,  but  by  compact,  have  been  united  with  us  in  tlie  par- 
ticipation of  our  rights  and  duties,  or  our  burdens  and  blessings.**  Having  noticed  the  progress 
of  agricultnrr  and  of  settlements,  of  commerce  and  arts,  of  liberty  and  law,  Mr.  Adams  thus 
sketches  the  features  of  the  administration  of  the  preceding  president :  "In  his  career  of  eight 
jtmn,  the  internal  taxes  have  been  repealed  ;  60,000,000  of  public  debt  have  been  discharged ; 
proTuion  has  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  ageo  and  indigent  among  the  surviving 
warriors  of  the  revolution  ;  the  regular  armed  force  has  been  reduced,  and  the  constitution  re- 
vised and  perfected ;  the  accountability  for  the  expenditure  of  public  moneys  has  been  made  more 
effective ;  the  Floridas  have  been  peaceably  acquired,  and  our  boundary  lias  been  extended  to 
die  Pacific  Ocean  ;  the  independence  of  the  southern  nations  of  this  hcnjisphere  has  been  recog* 
nised,  and  recommended,  by  example  and  by  counsel,  to  the  potentates  of  Europe ;  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  defence  oC  the  country,  by  fortifications  and  the  increase  of  the  navy ;  towards 
the  effectual  suppression  of  the  African  traffic  in  slaves ;  in  alluring  the  aboriginal  hunters  ot  our 
land  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  of  the  mind  ;  in  exploring  the  interior  regions  of  the  Union, 
and  in  preparing,  by  scientific  researches  and  surveys,  for  the  further  application  of  our  national 
VOL  I.  2  Q 
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1826y  exactly  fifty  years  after  the  declaration  of  American  independence,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  I776f  the  ex-Presidents  Jefferson  and  the  elder  Adams 
died- 

In  February  this  year  a  treaty  with  the  Creeks  was  concluded,  as  the  pre* 
liminary  of  removing  all  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  any  other  state  of  the 
union  to  a  territoryi  to  be  assigned  to  the  Indian  tribes,  on  the  west  of  the 
Mississipi.  All,  except  one  tribe  of  the  Creeks,  assented,  and  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  their  lands  within  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  Kans^  and 
Osages  followed  the  example  of  the  Creeks,  and  ceded  their  lands  in  Missouri. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Quincy  Adams  was  prolific  in  its  multiplicity  of 
political  dissensions.  Charges  of  corruption  against  the  executive,  were  brought 
forward  with  virulence,  as  well  as  with  gravity,  and  with  such  hardihood  and 
semblance  of  truth,  as  to  acquire  that  credence,  very  generally  among  the  citizens, 
which  led  to  the  non*re-election  of  Mr.  Quincy  Adams.  He,  however,  is  now 
believed  to  be  utterly  free  from  all  the  charges  brought  forward  against  him, 
and  he  certainly  persevered  in  governing  without  the  formation  of,  or  adhering  to, 
a  party.    This,  no  doubt/constituted  his  chief  sin  in  the  minds  of  his  accusers. 

The  Congress  of  1826-7,  was  remarkable  for  the  many  questions  which  were 
submitted  to  it  by  the  executive,  and  those  brought  forward  by  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives. The  federal  republic  was  in  a  state  of  great  commercial  and  fiscal 
prosperity.  The  post-ofiice  revenue  yielded  during  the  year  a  surplus  of  eighty 
thousand  dollars  above  the  expenditure  of  that  department.  The  total  net 
revenue  of  the  United  States  was  sufficient  to  spare  7fi67flS9  dollars  for  the 
reduction  of  the  public  debt,  and  3,944,359  dollars  for  the  payment  of  interest. 
The  unsettled  land  claims  in  Florida  and  Louisiana;  the  works  of  internal  im- 
provement, reported  by  the  board  of  engineers  ;  the  irregularities  of  the  Bra* 
zilian  and  Buenos-Ayrean  squadrons  towards  neutral  flags;  and  the  perma- 
nent increase  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  were  impressively  committed  to 
the  attention  of  congress. 

It  was  considered  that  the  treaty  of  the  22nd  of  April  had  terminated  all 
disputes  with  the  Creek  Indians,  but  the  provisions  of  this  trei^  were  precipitated 
by  governor  Troup,  who  ordered  the  surveyors  employed  by  him  to  enter  the 
Creek  territories  and  commence  surveys,  previous  to  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  treaty  for  their  removal.  The  Indians  resisted  these  encroachments,  and 
the  governor  ordered  out  a  force  of  militia.  In  this  posture  of  afiairs,  the  pre- 
sident determined  to  support  the  laws  of  the  Union  by  the  authority  which  the 
eonstitution  had  placed  in  his  hands,  previously  submitting  the  affair  to  congress, 

refourees  to  the  internal  hnprovement  of  our  country.  In  this  brief  outline  of  the  promise  snd 
performance  of  my  predecessor,  the  line  of  duty  for  nil  tucccMor  if  clearly  delineated.  To  pur^ 
■ae  to  their  consummation  those  purposes  of  impro? ement  in  our  common  condition  instituted 
or  recommended  by  him,  will  embrace  the  whole  sphere  of  my  obligations." 
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to  have  it  determined  whether  it  were  necessary  to  resort  to  any  new  measures. 
Oo  the  oth  of  February  he  transmitted  to  both  houses  of  congress  a  message, 
in  which  he  gave  a  plain  statement  of  facts^  and  declared  his  determination 
to  enforce  the  laws,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  nation  by  all  the  force  committed 
for  that  purpose  to  his  charge.  ^*  That  the  arm  of  military  force  will  be  resorted 
to  only  in  the  event  of  the  fiiilure  of  all  other  expedients  provided  by  the  laws, 
a  pledge  has  been  given  by  the  forbearance  to  employ  it  at  this  time.  It  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  wisdom  of  congress  to  determine,  whether  any  further  acts  of  legis* 
lation  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  to  meet  the  emergency  which  these  trans- 
actions may  produce.^ 

On  the  receipt  of  this  message,  the  committee  of  the  representatives,  to 
which  it  was  referred,  reported  that  it  ^'  is  expedient  to  procure  a  cession  of  the 
Indian  lands  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  that  until  such  a  cession  is  procured* 
the  law  of  the  land,  as  set  forth  in  the  treaty  at  Washington,  ought  to  be  main- 
tained  by  all  necessary,  constitutional,  and  legal  means.''  The  governor  of 
Georgia,  in  consequence,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  delegation  of  that  state  at 
Washington,  submitting,  on  the  part  of  his  state,  to  the  decision  of  congress, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  Creek  lands  in  Georgia  were  finally  ceded. 

In  Pennsylvania  a  state  convention  was  nominated,  to  choose  delegates  to 
attend  a  general  convention  at  Harrisburg  on  the  30th  of  July,  1827.  Other 
states  soon  joined,  and  a  crowded  meeting  of  delegates  was  held  at  the  appointed 
time.  The  reports  of  their  committees  on  various  subjects  connected  with 
domestic  industry  formed  the  basis  of  a  Memorial  to  congress,  drawn  up  in 
conformity  with  a  demand  for  protection  to  manufacturing  industry;  and 
unanimously  adopted.  These  proceedings  were  received  in  the  southern  states 
with  justly  merited  dissatisfaction. 

The  United  States,  during  the  whole  of  Mr.  Adams'  administration  enjoyed 
uninterrupted  peace.  The  claims  made  on  foreign  governments  by  the  United 
States  government,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  for  injuries,  were  persisted  in  with 
unexampled  success.  The  author  of  the  ''Book  of  the  United  States,*'  an 
eulogist  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  considers  him  the  most  perfect  of  statesmen  and 
of  rulers,  says, — 

''  A  portion  of  these  claims  upon  Sweden  and  Denmark  was  obtained,  and 
the  claims  which  arose  against  the  Brazilian  government,  during  the  war  between 
that  power  and  Buenos  Ayres,  were  speedily  adjusted  by  the  liquidation  of  the 
claims.  The  exorbitant  pretensions  of  Great  Britain  respecting  the  West  India 
trade  were  resisted,  although  at  the  expense  of  the  direct  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  islands. 

"  The  difficulties  which  occurred  in  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
relative  to  deported  slaves,  and  other  property  taken  away,  having  been  found 
insormountable,  the  sum  of  1,204,960  dollars,  which  was  amply  sufficient,  was 
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obtained  from  the  British  government  in  satbfaction  of  these  daims*  A  con* 
yention  ayes  also  concluded  with  that  government,  and  a  mode  provided  for  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  the  long  pending  and  finally  threatening  dispute  con- 
cerning the  north-east  boundary  of  the  United  States.  The  treaty  of  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  convention  effecting  a  tem- 
porary compromise  of  their  conflicting  claims  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  both  of  which  expired  by  their  own  limitation,  October  20th,  1828, 
were  renewed  for  an  indefinite  period,  with  liberty  to  either  party  to  terminate 
them,  on  giving  one  year's  notice.  Some  commercial  difficulties,  which  grew  out 
of  an  adherence  of  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  principles  of  dis- 
criminating duties  were  adjusted  to  mutual  satisfaction.  New  treaties  of  amity, 
navigation,  and  commerce, — ^in  which  the  liberal  principles  maintained  by  the 
United  States,  in  her  commercial  and  foreign  policy,  were  generally  recognised, — 
were  concluded  with  C!olombia,  Austria,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Guatemala,  and  the 
Hanseatic  league. 

''  It  was,  however,  in  the  domestic  policy  of  the  government,  that  the  cha« 
racter  of  the  administration  was  most  strongly  displayed.  During  its  continu- 
ance in  office,  new  and  increased  activity  was  imparted  to  those  powers  vested 
in  the  federal  government,  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country; 
and  the  public  revenue  liberally  expended  in  prosecuting  those  national 
measures  to  which  the  sanction  of  congress  had  been  deliberately  given,  as  the 
settled  policy  of  the  government. 

'*  In  the  condition  which  we  have  described,  in  peace  with  all  the  world,  with 
an  increasing  revenue,  and  with  a  surplus  of  5,125,638  dollars  in  the  public 
treasury,  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  sur- 
rendered by  Mr.  Adams,  who  became  a  private  citizen,  to  General  Jackson,  his 
successor. 

'^Thus  ended  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  ;  an  administration  marked 
by  definite  and  consistent  policy  and  energetic  councils,  governed  by  upright 
motives,  but  from  the  beginning  devoted  to  the  most  violent  opposition  and  a 
signal  overthrow.  The  election  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Adams 
was  marked  with  extreme  bitterness,  asperity,  and  profligacy.  On  both  sides 
the  press  was  virulent,  libellous,  and  mean.  No  privacy  was  safe,  no  confidence 
was  sacred  ;  even  the  tombs  of  the  illustrious  dead  were  violated,  and  their  ashes 
defiled.  The  arts  of  party  warfare  were  more  insidious  than  the  arts  of  savage 
treachery,  and  its  arms  more  ruthless  than  the  tomahawk  or  the  scalping  knife. 
Calumny  and  falsehood  were  the  usual  resources  of  the  most  violent  partisans, 
and  the  only  weapons  that  they  never  for  a  moment  laid  aside.  The  brave  soldier 
was  described  as  a  malignant  savage,  and  the  experienced  statesman  as  a  man 
who  had  purchased  by  intrigue  a  position  that  he  was  determined  to  maintain  by 
corruption.    It  must  be  most  sincerely  hoped  that  an  era  may  never  again 
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arrive  in  our  history  to  be  stamped  so  indelibly  with  the  brand  of  shame ;  that 
public  opinion  will  ever  require  of  the  public  press  a  more  decent  regard  to  the 
charities  of  life  and  the  duties  of  truth."* 

There  is  much  that  is  true^  little  that  is  positively  false^  but  all  appears  exag- 
gerated in  this  euhgium. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


ADMINISTRATIONS    OF    GENERAL  ANDREW    JACKSON,    GENERAL    HARRISON, 

PRESIDENT  TYLER,  AND  PRESIDENT  POLK. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  Andrew  Jackson  took  the  oath  of  office  as 

President  of  the  United  States.t 

In  his  first  address  he  stated  that — 

*'  In  administering  the  law  I  shall  keep  steadily  in  view  the  limitations  as  well  as 
extent  of  the  executive  power,  trusting  thereby  to  discharge  the  functions  of  my  office 
without  transcending  its  authority/' 

His  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  his  view  of  the  policy  of  standing 

armies,  and  of  the  power  of  a  national  militia,  are  all  clearly  and  constitutionally 

presented. 

'*  It  will  be  my  sincere  and  constant  desire,"  he  continued,  ''  to  observe  toward  the 
Indian  tribes  within  our  limits  a  just  and  liberal  policy;  and  to  give  that  humane  and 
considerate  attention  to  their  rights  and  their  wants,  which  are  consistent  with  the  habits 
of  oar  government  and  the  feelings  of  our  people. 

"  The  recent  demonstration  of  public  sentiment  inscribes,  on  the  list  of  executive 
daties,  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  overlooked,  the  task  of  reform;  which  will  require, 
particularly,  the  correction  of  those  abuses^that  have  brought  the  patronage  of  the  federal 
government  into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  the  counteraction  of  those 
causes  which  have  disturbed  the  rightful  course  of  appointment,  and  leave  place  or  con- 
tinued power  in  unfaithful  or  incompetent  hands. 

*  We  were,  during  the  period  of  this  contested  election  in  America,  and  though  we  do 
not  consider  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  so  faultless  as  the  author  of  the  "  Book  of  the 
United  States,"  we  are  free  to  subscribe  to  ihe  truth  of  nearly  all  his  statements  regarding  the 
election  in  which  Mr.  Adams  was  defeated  and  General  Jackson  elected. 

iTIie  ceremony  of  his  entering  the  senate  is  described  as  follows  by  the  author  of  the  "  Book 
e  United  States  :"— 

^  He  entered  tlie  senate  cliamber  attended  by  the  marshal  of  the  district,  and  the  committee 
of  arrangements. 

^  The  seats  assigned  them  on  the  right  of  the  president's  chair,  were  occupied  by  tlie  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  and  associate  judges. 

**  The  foreign  ministers  and  their  suites,  in  tlieir  splendid  official  costume,  filled  seats  on  the 
left  of  the  cliair. 

•*  The  seats  in  the  rear  of  the  senators,  and  the  lobby  under  the  eastern  gallery  were  occupied 
by  ladies ;  while  the  western  gallery  was  reserved  for  members  of  tlic  House  of  Representatives. 

**  At  noon,  from  the  eastern  portico  of  the  capitol,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  filling  every  approach,  his  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  the  president ;  and  the 
oatli  to  support  the  constitution  was  administered  to  him  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  This  was 
mnnouncea  by  salutes  from  the  capitol,  repeated  at  the  forts,  and  by  detachments  of  artillery  on 
the  plains. 

"  The  president  was  then  conducted  to  his  mansion,  where  he  received  the  congratulations  of 
ihe  people.** 
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*'  In  the  performance  of  a  task  thus  generally  delineated,  I  shall  endeavour  to  select 
men  whose  diiijj:ence  and  talents  will  insure,  in  their  res |)ective  stations»  able  and  faithful 
co-operation,  depending,  for  the  advancement  of  the  public  service,  more  on  the  integrity 
and  zeal  of  the  public  officers  than  on  their  numbers. 

"A  diffidence,  perhaps  too  just,  in  my  own  qualifications,  will  teach  me  to  look  with 
reverence  to  the  examples  of  public  virtue  left  by  my  illustrious  predecessors,  and  with 
veneration  to  the  lights  that  flow  from  the  mind  that  founded,  and  the  mind  that  reformed 
our  system.  The  same  diffidence  induces  me  to  hope  for  instruction  and  aid  from  the 
co-ordinate  branches  of  the  government,  and  for  the  indulgence  and  support  of  my 
fellow-citizens  generally.  And  a  firm  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  that  Power  whose 
providence  mercifully  protected  our  national  infancy,  and  has  since  upheld  our  liberties 
in  various  vicissitudes,  encourages  me  to  offer  up  my  ardent  supplications  that  He  will 
continue  to  make  our  beloved  country  the  object  of  His  divine  care  and  gracious  bene- 
diction." 

A  new  cabinet  was  immediately  nominated  by  him ;  each  nomination  of 
secretary  being  ratified  by  the  senate  without  opposition.  Mr.  Martin  VanBuren, 
the  most  prominent  person  of  the  cabinet,  was  appointed  secretary  of  state.  The 
other  members  of  the  cabinet  were  little  known  to  the  public.  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
vice-president* 

Mr.  McLean^  who  had  filled  the  office  of  postmaster-general,  left  his  place 
deeply  regretted.  His  patience,  liberality,  industry,  reformation  of  abuses,  and 
decision,  had  given  much  satisfaction  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  was  governor  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  This  office  he  immediately  resigned,  and  retired  from  his  duties 
with  the  complimentary  address  of  the  legislature.  His  nomination  was  gene« 
rally  expected.  He  had  been  an  ardent  friend  of  General  Jackson  ;  and  though 
the  latter  was  in  a  great  degree  uncommitted  as  to  his  policy,  it  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  he  would  fail  to  consider  Mr.  Van  Buren  one  of  his  men  of 
*' superior  tact  and  experience.''  Mr.  Barry,  succeeded  Mr.  McLean  as  post- 
master-general :  the  latter  then  took  his  place  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court. 

President  Jackson  then  commenced  the  "  task  of  reform,'*  to  which  he  had 
pledged  himself,  and  which  would  demand,  he  observed,  ''the  correction  of 
abuses,  which  had  brought  the  patronage  of  the  federal  government  into  conflict 
with  the  freedom  of  elections,  and  the  counteraction  of  those  causes,  which  had 
disturbed  the  rightful  course  of  appointment,  and  had  placed  or  continued  power 
in  unfaithful  or  incompetent  hands."  He  soon  removed,  "  by  force  of  his  con- 
struction of  the  right  of  the  executive  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the  recess, 
many  officers  in  the  treasury  department,  and  ordered  a  great  change  in  the 
diplomatic  body ;''  and  he  sent  ministers  plenipotentiary  4o  Great  Britain,  France, 
Netherlands,  and  Spain. 

In  the  post-office  his,  almost  total,  changes  were  complained  of  as  oncon* 
stitutional,  unprecedented,  and  dangerous.     Many  of  the  leading  newspapers  de- 
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nounoed  this  policy.  The  report  of  the  postmaster-general,  in  answer  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  senate, ''  declared  the  removal  of  491  postmasters,  between  the  4th 
of  March,  1829,  and  22nd  of  March,  1830." 

The  patronage  of  the  president  was  severely  condemned  '*  as  utterly  at 
war  with  that  doctrine  of  securing  the  independence  and  purity  of  the 
national  legislation.*'  His  friends  defended  him  *'  as  one  who  was  solely  in- 
vested with  the  right  of  removal ;  that  it  was  a  discretionary  right,  for  the 
exercise  of  which  he  was  responsible  solely  to  the  nation ;  that  that  power  was 
given  to  enable  him,  not  only  to  remove  incumbents  for  delinquency  or  incapacity, 
but  with  the  view  of  reforming  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  in- 
troducing officers  of  greater  efficiency,  or  sounder  principles,  into  its  various 
departments.  Occasion  was  also  taken,  owing  to  the  defalcation  of  a  few  of  those 
removed,  to  assert  the  necessity  of  reform,  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  create 
an  impression  on  the  public  mind  of  the  necessity  of  a  general  removal  of  the 
officers  of  the  federal  government"* 

The  merchants  of  New  York  presented  a  memorial,  drawn  up  with  great 
ability,  seeking  the  interference  of  government  in  their  claims  upon  France  for 
spoliations  upon  their  property  during  Napoleon's  rule. 

The  shipping  trade  of  the  United  States  had,  during  the  years  previous  to 
1828,  rapidly  increased.f 

On  the  7th  of  December  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-first  congress  com- 
menced. The  president  observed,  "  that  there  were  subjects  of  deep  interest 
yet  unsettled  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  but  that  foreign 
relations  were  considered,  in  a  general  view,  as  peaceful  and  promising.  With 
England  the  'disputed  territory'  question  was  still  open.  It  was  regarded, 
however,  as  in  fair  progress  towards  a  final  and  satisfactory  settlement  The 
controversy  between  the  two  governments  respecting  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  West  Indies  was  also  still  kept  up.  But  certain  concessions  which 
we  had  made  to  the  British  government  being  satisfactory,  measures  were  now 
in  train  for  a  renewal  of  the  trade." 

In  respect  to  the  claims  of  American  citizens  on  France,  the  president  informed 
oongress  that  he  had  ''instructed  our  minister  to  press  these  demands  on  the 
French  government,  with  the  earnestness  called  for  by  their  importance  and 
irrefutable  justice,  and  in  a  spirit  that  would  evince  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
the  feelings  of  those  from  whom  the  satisfaction  is  required." 

He  recommended  ''  such  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  as  would  remove 

» 

all  intermediate  agency  in  the  election  of  president  and  vice-president^'    ''  The 
amde,*^  said  he,  "  may  be  so  regulated  as  to  preserve  to  each  state  its  present 

•  Annual  Register.  f  See  Shipping  of  the  United  States,  yol.  ii. 
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relative  weight  in  the  election ;  and  a  fiailure  in  the  first  attempt  may  be  provided 
for,  by  confining  the  second  to  a  choice  between  the  two  highest  candidates.  In 
connexion  with  such  an  amendment,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  limit  the  service 
of  the  chief  magbtrate  to  a  single  term,  of  either  four  or  six  years/' 

He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  '*  most  safe,  just,  and  federal  disposition, 
which  could  be  made  of  the  surplus  revenue,  would  be  its  apportionment  among 
the  several  states  according  to  their  ratio  of  representation ;  and  should  this 
measure  not  be  found  warranted  by  the  constitution,  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  propose  to  the  states  an  amendment  authorising  it'' 

In  regard  to  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  he 
aaid, — 

'*  Surrounded  by  the  whites,  with  their  arts  of  civilisation,  which,  by  destroying  the 
resources  of  the  8avag:e,  doom  him  to  weakness  and  decay  ;  the  fate  of  the  Mohegan,  the 
Narragansett,  and  the  Delaware,  is  fast  overtaking  the  Choctaw,  the  Cherokee,  and 
the  Creek.  That  this  fate  surely  awaits  them,  if  they  remain  within  the  limits  of  the 
states,  does  not  admit  a  doubt.  Humanity  and  national  honour  demand  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  avert  so  great  a  calamity.  It  is  too  late  to  inquire  whether  it 
was  just  in  the  United  States  to  include  them  and  their  territory  within  the  bounds  of 
new  states,  whose  limits  they  could  control.  That  step  cannot  be  retraced.  A  state 
cannot  be  dismembered  by  congress,  or  restricted  in  the  exercise  of  her  constitutional 
power.  But  the  people  of  those  states,  and  of  every  state,  actuated  by  feelings  of 
justice  and  regard  for  our  national  honour,  submit  to  you  the  interesting  question,  whether 
something  cannot  be  done,  consistently  with  the  rights  of  the  states,  to  preserve  this 
mach  injured  race. 

''Asa  means  of  effecting  this  end,  I  suggest,  for  your  consideration,  the  propriety  of 
setting  apart  an  ample  district,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  without  the  limits  of  any 
state  or  territory,  now  formed,  to  be  guaranteed  to  the  Indian  tribes,  as  long  as  they  shall 
occupy  it;  each  tribe  having  a  distinct  control  over  the  portion  designated  for  its  use. 
There  they  may  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  governments  of  their  own  choice,  subject 
to  no  other  control  from  the  United  States  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve 
peace  on  the  frontier  and  between  the  several  tribes.  There  the  benevolent  may  endea- 
vour to  teach  them  the  arts  of  civilisation  ;  and  by  promoting  union  and  harmony  among 
them,  to  raise  up  an  interesting  commonwealth,  destined  to  perpetuate  the  race,  and  to 
attest  the  humanity  and  justice  of  the  government. 

**  This  emigration  should  be  voluntary  :  for  it  would  be  as  cruel  as  unjust  to  compel 
the  aborigines  to  abandon  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and  seek  a  home  in  a  distant  land. 
But  they  should  be  distinctly  informed  that,  if  they  remain  within  the  limits  of  the  states, 
tliey  must  be  subject  to  their  laws.  In  return  for  their  obedience,  as  individuals,  they 
will,  without  doubt,  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  possessions  which  they  have 
improved  by  their  industry." 

On  the  great  fiscal  and  currency  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of 

the  bank  of  the  United  States,  he  observed, — 

''  Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank,  are 
well-questioned  by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens ;  and  it  muse  be  admitted  by 
all,  that  it  has  failed  in  the  great  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency. 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  if  such  an  institution  is  deemed  essential  to  the  6scal 
operations  of  the  government,  I  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  whether  a 
national  one,  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  government  and  its  revenues,  might  not  be 
devised,  which  would  avoid  all  constitutional  difficulties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure 
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all  the  advantages  to  the  government  and  country  that  were  expected  to  result  from 
the  present  bank/' 

The  fate  of  the  Indians  within  the  then  states  and  territories  was  considered 
as  sealed.  The  alternative  of  removal  or  extermination  seemed  only  to  be  left 
them.^i^ 

*  An  intelligent  writer  observes  of  the  Cherokees,  a  powerful  tribe  within  the  limits  of  Georgia : 
— **  From  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  treaties  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  made 
with  them.  In  1765  the^  were,  by  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  received  into  the  favour  and  under 
the  protection  of  tlie  United  States.  In  1791,  another  treaty  was  made  with  them  at  Uolston, 
acknowledging  the  territory  wliicii  they  tnliabited  to  be  theirs.  Other  treaties  followed  in  sub- 
seauent  years.  In  1827,  the  tribe  adopted  a  written  constitution,  which,  as  it  destroyed  the  hope 
inoiilged  by  Georgia  of  an  early  removal  of  it  from  her  territory,  excited  the  state  to  a  great 
degree.  That  territory  had  been  recognised  as  hers  by  the  general  government,  which  had  agreed 
Co  extinguish  the  title  so  soon  as  it  could  be  done  in  peace  and  reason.  Georgia  soon  asserted 
her  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  territory. 

**  A  cliange  having  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the  federal  government,  was  followed 
by  a  chanze  in  its  policy  towards  the  Indians  in  the  United  States.  Soon  after  the  inauguration 
or  General  Jackson,  he  conceded  to  Georgia  full  power  as  a  sovereign  state  to  extend  her  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Indians  within  her  limits  :  and  that  the  treaties  made  with  tlie 
United  States,  so  far  as  they  contravened  this  authority  by  guaranteeing  the  Indian  title,  were 
not  binding  upon  the  general  government,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  a  constitutional  right  to  make 
such  trpaties. 

"These  new  views  adopted  by  the  executive  in  relation  to  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
towards  these  Indians,  ana  the  severe  laws  of  Georgia  of  1830,  by  which  the  Cherokee  laws  and 
customs  were  declared  to  be  void,  and  their  territory  ordered  to  be  divided,  excited  deep  feeling 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

**  In  his  message,  the  president  had  brought  forward  a  formal  proposal  to  set  apart  a  territory 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  to  which  they  might  remove.  This  subject  was  referred  bv  both  houses 
of  congress  to  their  respective  committees  upon  Indian  affairs,  and  on  the  22ncf  of  February, 
1890;  the  committee  of  the  senate  made  a  long  report  to  that  body,  approving  the  recommendation 
of  the  executivcn  accompanied  by  a  bill  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Tlie  president  was  also  autliorised 
to  exchange  these  districts  with  ariv  tribes  thereof  residing  within  the  United  States,  for  the  land 
ccciipied  by  them,  and  to  assure  tnem  that  the  United  States  will  secure  such  land  to  them  and 
their  posterity  for  ever ;  and  a  patent  was  to  be  granted  to  them  to  tliat  effect.  He  was  autho- 
rised to  pay  K>r  the  Indian  improvements  on  the  exchanged  lands,  and  upon  the  payment  of  tlie 
appraised  value,  the  improvements  were  to  belong  to  the  United  States.  He  was  to  cause  the 
emigrants  to  be  assisted  in  removing  and  settling  in  their  new  country,  to  provide  for  their  suste- 
nance for  the  first  year  after  their  removal,  and  to  protect  them  in  their  new  residence  ogainst  all 
otlier  tribes  or  persons. 

"  It  purported  to  be  a  law  to  aid  the  Indian  in  emigrating  beyond  tlie  Mississippi^  and  did  not 
contemplate  any  other  than  a  voluntary  removal. 

"  The  laws  of  Georgia  now  authorised  an  intrusion  upon  the  Indian  territory  for  the  purpose 
of  surveying  it,  and  in  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  over  it,  in  effect  rendered  it  subject 
to  the  intrusion  of  any  person. 

**  The  laws  of  the  states  tlius  came  directly  in  conflict  with  those  of  tlie  United  States  ;  and 
as  the  president  had  determined  not  to  execute  the  law  of  congress,  when  it  conflicted  with  state 
•overeignty,  he  in  tliat  manner  adopted  the  state  laws  as  part  of  the  natiimal  policy,  and  this  bill 
thus  p^scd  by  congress,  although  not  in  terms  yet  in  effect,  came  in  aid  of  the  local  policy  of 
those  three  south-western  states,  sanctioned  as  that  policy  was  by  the  new  federal  adminis- 
tration.*^ 

Tlie  Cherokees  refused  to  accede  to  these  propositions,  and  determined  to  maintain,  by  all  the 
neans  in  their  power,  their  rights  as  guaranteed  by  treaty. 

•*  Tlie  government  of  Georgia,  however,  commenced  the  execution  of  what  it  threatened  under 
the  preceding  administration.  George  Tassell,  a  Cherokee,  was  arrested  for  the  murder  of  another 
Cherokee,  tried,  and  condemned.  This  cause  wns  carried  to  the  superior  court  of  the  United 
States.  A  citation  was  served  upon  Governor  Gilmer,  requiring  the  state  of  Georgia  to  appear 
and  show  cause  why  the  judgment  should  not  be  reversed.  The  governor  transmitted  this  citation 
to  the  legislature,  which  body  enjoined  the  governor  to  disregard  the  summons,  and  ordered  Tas- 

♦  Annual  Register. 
VOL.    I.  2  H 
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Samuel  Worcester  and  other  missionaries  in  Georgia  were  arrested  by  order 
oF  the  governor,  and  taken  before  the  court  of  Gwinnet  county,  **  for  refusing  to 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  government  of  Georgia  to  reside  within  the  territory, 
or  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state/'  Worcester  and  Thompson, 
although  missionaries,  were  discharged  by  the  court  on  *'  the  alleged  ground  that 
they  were  agents  of  the  government,  having  been  employed  to  disburse  among 
the  Indians  a  portion  of  their  annuities/'  This  decision  gave  great  offence  to 
the  state  authorities,  and  the  general  government  disavowed  that  the  missionaries 
were  its  agents.  Worcester  and  Ezra  Butler  were  warned  to  quit  the  nation, 
and  not  complying,  they  were  arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  four  years  hard 
labour  in  the  penitentiary  of  Georgia. 

Great  indignation  was  manifested  throughout  the  union  at  this  violation  of 
personal  rights,  and  a  complete  disregard  of  the  federal  compact,  and  the  faith 
of  treaties.  The  president  supported  Georgia  in  the  ground  she  had  taken,  and 
carrying  out  her  policy  towards  the  Cherokees. 

But  the  case  of  the  missionaries  was  brought  before  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States.  The  decision  of  that  court  in  March,  1832,  set  aside  the 
authority  assumed  by  Georgia  as  unconstitutional;  and  the  laws,  by  which  the 
Indians  had  been  deprived  of  their  rights,  and  the  missionaries  imprisoned,  were 
pronounced  null  and  void. 

Georgia  resisted  this  decision  of  the  supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  missionaries  were  still  continued  in  prison. 

In  January,  1833,  the  missionaries  addressed  a  letter  to  the  governor  of 
Georgia,  informing  him  that  they  had  forwarded  instructions  to  their  counsel 
to  prosecute  the  case  no  further,  upon  which  they  were  discharged. 

The  debate  in  the  senate  respecting  the  public  lands,  was  introduced  on  the 
29th  of  December,  1829.* 

This  resolution  was  immediately  and  strongly  opposed,  as  a  part  of  a  sys- 
tematic policy  for  crippling  the  growth  of  the  west.  It  was  urged  that  it  would 
serve  to  prevent  emigration  to  those  states  within  whose  territory  these  lands  lay. 
The  debate  to  which  this  resolution  gave  rise  continued  for  several  weeks. 

In  his  message  to  congress  the  president  had  expressed  an  opinion  against 
renewing  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  which  would  expire  in  1836. 
The  bank  had  not  applied  for  such  renewal,  but  being  pressed  on  the  attention 

sel  to  be  executed,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  28th  of  December,  1830.  In  the  mean- 
while, a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  was  ordered  by  the  president  to  prevent  any 
encroachment  on  the  Indian  territory.  These  were,  however,  soon  after  withdrawn,  and  their 
place  supplied  by  Georgia  militia  to  prevent  disturbances." — Book  of  the  United  States. 

*  Tkiis  debate  was  grounded  on  the  following  resolution : — "  Resolved,  that  the  committee  on 
public  lands  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  limiting,  for  a  certain  period,  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  to  such  lands  only  as  have  heretofore  been  ofTered  for  sate,  and  are 
subject  to  entry  at  the  minimum  price,  and  also  whether  the  office  of  surveyor-general  may  not 
be  abolished  without  detriment  to  the  public  interest.** 
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of  congress,  it  was  referred  to  the  committees  on  finance  in  both  houses  of  con- 
gress for  examination: 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1830,  Mr.  McDufiBie,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  in  the  house,  made  a  report  diametrically  opposite  to  the  re- 
commendations of  the  president.* 

The  impression  now  became  general  that  the  president  adopted,  as  constitu* 
tional,  ^*  the  power  to  remove  officers  at  pleasure,  though  appointed  for  certain 
periods,  and  that  without  rendering  any  special  reason  for  so  doing.  This 
principle  was  for  a  long  time  and  strenuously  discussed  in  the  secret  sessions  of 
the  senate." 

Among  the  bills  which  were  passed  by  congress  at  this  time,  was  one  autho- 
rising the  mounting  and  equipment  of  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
to  protect  the  trade  with  the  interior  provinces  of  Mexico. 

Nullification  doctrines  were  held  at  this  period,  and  paying  oflf  the  national 
debt  was  another  subject  of  discussion. 

The  British  government  opened  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
-and  the  British  West  India  colonies,  and  the  president,  on  the  5th  of  October 
issued  his  proclamation  to  that  effect. 

The  second  session  of  the  twenty-first  congress  commenced  on  the  6th  of 
December.    The  message  of  the  president  was  remarkable  for  its  length. 

The  policy  of  removing  the  Indians  was  insisted  upon. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  protecting  system  was  fully  allowed ;  but  the  ex" 
pedieney  of  retaining  certain  duties  was  made  a  reserved  question. 

The  public  debt  was  declared  to  be  in  a  course  of  rapid  redemption  ;  while 
the  opposition  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  manifested  with  fresh 
energy,  and  another  plan  suggested  as  a  substitute. 

The  proceedings  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  house  were  of  great  im- 
port, and  commanded  the  deepest  attention.  There  was  a  report  both  from  the 
majority  and  the  minority.  The  division  was  four  against  them  in  the  latter. 
The  bill  appended  to  the  former :  to  repeal  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  what  was 
called  the  "  judiciary  act,'*  was  rejected  on  its  first  reading  by  a  vote  of  137  to 
fifty-one.  The  country,  on  the  whole,  was  to  be  congratulated  on  this  issue. 
The  idea  of  destroying  the  powers  of  the  supreme  court — the  only  tribunal  of 
ultimate  appeal  for  the  union,  was  regarded  as  too  wild  to  be  for  a  moment  en- 
couraged by  a  rational  people. 

PoUtical  feeling  was  strongly  manifested,  especially  at  Washington,  for 
eight  or  ten  days  before  the  close  of  the  session.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1831, 
there  was  a  dissolution  of  the  cabinet. 

»  See  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  ii. 
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Jomcs  Munroe,  ex-presidcnt  of  the  United  States,  died  on  the  4th  of  Joljf 

1831,  he  was  a  statesman  of  very  r;reat  acquirements.* 

The  new  cabinet,  constituted  durin>;  the  summer,  consisted  of  Edward  Liriiig- 
ston.  Secretary  of  State,  Lcuis  M'Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Lewk  Cbsa, 
Secretary  of  War,  Levi  Woodbury,  8ccrcUry  of  the  Nary,  Roger  B.  I^uiej* 
Attorney  General. 

Popular  sentiment  was  excited  at  the  same  time  relative  to  the  next  riwtwn 
of  president  and  nominations.  General  Jackson  was  withdrawn  as  a  **^»HH«tir 
by  ''certain  of  liis  oii^^inal  suppurUrs*  in  Philadelphia,  who  iasaed  a  pablie  deck- 
ration,  that ''  t)ic  identity  of  his  political  cliaracter**  was  destroyed  by  ^  timc^  cn^ 
cumstances,  and  power/*  and  that  their  support  was  rendered  him  no  longer. 

In  consequence  of  an  atrocious  murder  at  Ningnra,  of  a  |>en»on  who  was  said 
to  reveal  the  pretended  secrets  of  freeina-unry.  a  national  anti-masonic  ounven- 
tion,  in  September  of  this  year,  nominated  William  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  aa  Fk«ti- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  unci  Amos  Kllinaker  of  Pennsylvania,  as  vice-preaideiil* 
These  nominations  were  accei'ted. 

Twoevents  caused  much  attention  about  this  same  time  th roughout  the  coon trr. 
The  one  was  the  disclosures  made  in  the  report  of  the  directors  on  theconditioQ 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  {See  Currency  and  Banking,  Vol.  ii.).  The  other 
was  the  formation  of  the  ''free  trade  convention  -^  the  address  and  proceedinnof 
which  assumed  an  i/npcratire  tone,  and  they  declared  the  tariff  lawa  *'  oneon- 
stitutional." 

A  "tariff  convention"  iullowcd  that  of  the  "free  trade  convention  "  the 
address  assumed  to  itself  "  the  tearing;  tlu*  arguments  of  the  free  traders  to  tatlen. 
and  scattering  them  to  tJic  winds  of  heaven/' 

The  treaty,  settling  the  claims  of  Anicriran  citizens  on  France  for  spoliations 
during  Napoleon's  government,  was  signed  by  Mr.  Kives  and  Count  Sebastiani 

•**Mr.  Munroc  was  bnrn  in  Viririnirt,  in  1750,  anil  wii*  rtlncatid  in  William  aod  Marv 
College.  He  entered  tlic  rrvoluiionary  war,  in  I77(i,  uf  a  i  nilir,  was  m  the  battlesM 
Haerlem  Heights  and  White  Plains,  ;iiul  in  flu*  attack  on  TriMiton,  and  rose  tliroueh  the 
rank  of  liiulenant  to  tliat  of  ca|.iiiiii.  Ilr  was  prcsint  nt  the  battles  of  BrandywiosL 
Germantown,  and  Monmouth,  as  aid  to  Lord  Stcrlinp.  Risuniing  the  study  oftlie  law 
he  entered  theofticc  c^f  Mr.  JtffcfM  n,  and  nfur  Uin^'  a  nrenil>er  of  the  asseinbl?  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  council,  he  was  cleclcd,  in  17SL<,  a  niemler  of  ilu-  old  congress.  In  1790L 
he  was  cleciod  a  member  of  the  st  naic  of  the  Uiiiiid  Stales,  in  1794,  weni  as  niinimT 

Slempoicntiary  to  France,  and  in  1709,  wa^  appointed  piveinor  of  Vir^jinia,     |n   1803. 
e^as  ap|.oiii'ud  miniver  extraordinary  to  Fraiicr,  in  the  sanic  year  minister  to  LondooL 
and  in  \hc  next,  minister  to  Spam,     In  1M)G,  he  wa**   Hpain  ap|»uinte(l«  in   eonjuQctm 


York,  on  tiic4lh  of  July,  1831."— 7?flo)fr  oft/ic  Vuitrd  States, 
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at  Paris,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  and  soon  after  ratified  by  the  United  States 
and  France. 

France  agreed  to  pay  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens, 
25,000,000  francs  in  six  equal  annual  instalments — an  amount  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  the  value  of  property  confiscated  by  Napoleon.  On  their  part  the  United 
States  consented  to  pay  to  the  government  of  France  1,500^000  francs  in  satis* 
faction  of  claims  on  Americans. 

The  first  session  of  the  22nd  congress  met  on  the  5th  of  December,  1832. 
The  message  dwelt  chiefly  on  foreign  afiisdrg  The  treasury  report  produced  a 
sensation  from  its  bearing  upon  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  created  sus- 
picion as  well  as  excitement. 

The  speeches  upon  the  ^''American  ox  protective  system,"  and  those  on  free 
trade^  divided  public  opinion  according  to  sentiment  and  personal  interest,  far 
more  than  on  any  sound  principle. 

The  debate  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  minister  to  England,  and 
his  rejection  by,  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice-president,  caused  much  party  ex- 
citement. 

The  north-eastern  boundary  question  was  agitated  at  this  time  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Maine.  The  '' closed-door '^  manner  of  proceeding  on  that  question, 
at  Augusta,  and  the  ''  hurried  action,'^  as  it  was  called,  of  Maine,  caused  much 
and  severe  comment*  ''  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  facts,  as  reported  are,  that 
the  state  authorities  have  been  advised  from  Washington  to  acquiesce  in  the  de- 
rision of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  in  expectation  that  congress  will  make 
compensation  for  the  land  in  dispute^  in  money,  or  a  grant  of  land  elsewhere. 
The  reserved  papers,  however,  would  show  all  the  merits  of  the  case.  There 
appeared  to  be  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  arrangement  suggested,  if  the 
decision  of  the  Dutch  king  is  right,  the  United  States  cannot  pay  Maine  for  the 
land ;  if  wrong  it  ought  not  to  be  submitted  to.*' 

Tariff  and  protective  bills,  reports  on  sales  of  public  lands,  and  currency  ques- 
tions, occupied  congress.  A  bill  renewing  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  passed  both  houses  ;  vetoed  by  the  president,  and  a  financial  crisis  suc- 
ceeded.— {See  Currency,  Vol.  ii.) 

During  the  spring  of  1832,  hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians,  on  the  western  borders  of  the  United  States,  under  their  celebrated  chief 
Black  Hawk.  After  a  harassing  warfare,  prolonged  by  the  nature  of  the  country, 
the  Indians  were  defeated,  and  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet  were  taken 
prisoners. 

The  second  session  of  the  twenty-second  congress  commenced  on  the  3rd  of 
December,  1832.    The  president  represented  the  relations  of  the  country  with 
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foreign  powers  in  a  state  of  amity.    The  claims  made  on  Portugal  had  been 
allowed. 

The  treasury  report  represented  the  finances  in  a  prosperous  condition.  A  di- 
minution of  duties  on  imports,  or  a  partial  *'  relinquishment  of  the  public  lands 
as  a  source  of  revenue''  was  recommended^  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the  national 
income. 

The  message  of  the  president  was  followed  on  the  10th  of  December,  by  proclama- 
tion, addressed  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  hostile  attitude 
of  South  Carolina  to  the  union,  in  consequence  of  the  tariff  acts  of  congress  of 
the  29th  of  May,  1828,  and  of  the  I4th  of  July,  1833,  altering  and  amending  the 
several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  which  acts  had,  in  a  convention  of  the 
above  state,  held  at  Columbia,  November  24th,  been  pronounced  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional, and  therefore  void,  and  of  no  binding  force  within  the  limits  of  that 
state. 

For  a  considerable  period  the  southern  states,  with  the  exception  of  South 
Carolina,  had  been  considered  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  federal 
government.  This  state,  although  voting  with  the  adjacent  states  on  all  local,  and 
on  most  national  questions,  had  on  some  occasions,  as  in  1816,  been  foremost  in 
asserting  the  right  of  congress  to  legislate  on  certain  disputed  points.  Among 
these  were  the  subjects  of  internal  improvement,  the  United  States  bank,  and  the 
tariff.  A  change  of  opinion  had  now  taken  place  in  Carolina,  and  it  began  to  go 
beyond  any  of  the  advocates  of  state  rights,  in  its  assertion  of  state  sovereignty.  A 
vehement  opposition  to  the  tariff,  both  in  1824,  and  on  the  subsequent  modifi- 
cation in  1828,  had  been  led  by  the  delegation  from  South  Carolina  in  congress^ 
and  when  they  were  defeated  in  Washington  they  renewed  their  efforts  to  over- 
turn the  system  and  to  render  it  unpopular  with  the  people. 

At  first  it  was  contemplated  to  resign  their  seats  in  congress ;  and  a  meeting 
of  the  delegation  was  held  at  Washington  with  the  view  of  deciding  upon  the  steps 
which  should  be  taken. 

The  delegation,  however,  did  not  concur  in  adopting  violent  measures,  and  it 
was  determined  to  endeavour,  upon  their  return  home,  to  rouse  their  constituents 
to  a  more  effectual  opposition  to  the  protecting  system.  No  exertions  were  spared 
to  excite  public  feeling  against  the  law.  It  was  denounced  as  a  measure  local 
in  its  character,  partial  and  oppressive  in  its  operation,  and  unconstitutional  in 
principle. 

Having  convinced  themselves  of  this,  they  began  to  question  the  right  of  the 
federal  government  to  require  obedience,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
legislature  of  Georgia,  which  December  24th,  1827,  resolved  to  submit  only  to  its 
own  construction  of  the  federal  compact,  the  senate  of  South  Carolina  instituted 
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a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  powers  of  the  federal  government,  in  reference  to 
certain  subjects  then  agitated. — {See  American  Annual  Register, — See  also  Mr.  Up- 
shur *'  On  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States*'  in  the  supplement  to  this 
volume;  and  Mr.  Spencei-'s  review  of  Mr,  Upshur's  Opinions,  Vol.  ii.) 

The  report  of  this  committee,  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  state  senate 
on  the  12th,  and  of  the  house  on  the  19th  of  Becember,  1827,  ^^it  asserted  that 
the  federal  constitution  was  a  compact  originally  formed,  not  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  large j  but  between  the  people  of  the  different  states  qg  distinct  and  in" 
dependent  sovereignties;  and  that  when  any  violation  of  the  letter  or  spirit  of  that 
compact  took  place,  it  is  not  only  the  right  of  the  people  j  but  of  the  state  legislatures  to 
remonstrate  against  it,  that  the  federal  government  was  responsible  to  the  people  when* 
ever  it  abused,  or  injudiciously  exercised  pou)ers  intrusted  to  it,  and  that  it  was  re- 
sponsible to  the  state  legislatures,  whenever  it  assumed  powers  not  conferred!" 

Admitting  that,  under  the  constitution,  a  tribunal  was  appointed  to  decide 
controversies,  where  the  United  States  was  a  party,  it  was  contended  in  this  re- 
port, ^'  that  some  questions  must  occur  between  the  United  States  and  the  states, 
which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  submit  to  any  judicial  tribunal.  The  supreme  court 
had  already  manifested  an  undue  leaning  in  favour  of  the  federal  government;  and 
when  the  constitution  was  violated  in  its  spirit,  and  not  literally,  there  was  pecu- 
liar propriety  in  a  state  legislature  undertaking  to  decide  for  itself,  inasmuch  as 
the  constitution  had  provided  no  remedy." 

The  report  declared  ^*  all  legislation  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures to  be  unconstitutional,  as  being  in  favour  of  a  local  interest,  and  that  con- 
gress had  no  power  to  legislate  except  upon  subjects  of  general  interest^'  '*  The 
power  to  construct  roads  and  canals,  within  the  limits  of  a  state,  or  to  appro- 
priate money  for  that  purpose,''  was  also  denounced  *^  as  unconstitutional,  as  well 
as  all  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  free  coloured 
or  the  slave  population  of  the  United  States/' 

The  resolutions  of  the  state  legislature  expressive  of  these  principles,  having 
passed  both  houses,  they  were  transmitted,  with  the  report,  to  the  delegation 
from  Carolina,  in  congress,  to  be  laid  before  that  body,  then  engaged  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  protective  tariff. 

That  tariflF  bill  having  passed  through  congress,  the  legislature  of  South  Caro- 
lina, at  its  next  session,  protested  against  it  '^  as  unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and 
unjust,''  this  protest  was  transmitted  to  their  senators  in  congress  to  be  entered 
upon  the  journals  of  the  senate.  The  doctrine  of  the  right  of  a  state  to  nullify 
an  act  of  congress,  was  not  relinquished  by  Carolina. 

"The  legislature  of  Virginia,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Annual  Register,  **  also  declared 
lit  assent  to  the  principle  of  niilliBcation,  and  judging  fron)  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
public  fuoctionarics  of  those  states,  the  time  appeared  to  be  near  at  hand  when  the  union 
was  about  to  be  dissolved   by  the  determination  of  a  large  section  not  to  submit  to  the 
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laws  of  the  federal  goyerament,  nor  to  any  common  tribunal  appointed  to  decide  upon 
their  constitutionality/' 

In  the  latter  end  of  November^  a  state  convention  assembled  at  Columbia, 
ivhich  passed  an  ordinance,  declaring^  <'  That  the  tariff  acts  are  not  authorised  by 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States^  and  violate  the  true  meaning  and  inte- 
rest thereof,  and  are  null  and  void,  and  no  law,"  binding  on  the  citizens  of 
that  state  or  its  officers ;  and  by  the  same  ordinance  it  is  '^  further  declared  to  be 
unlawful  for  any  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state,  or  the  United  States^ 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  said  acts  within  the  same 
state,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  full  effect  to  the  said  ordinance." 

An  address  was  promulgated  by  the  same  convention,  in  which  it  is  contended 
that ''  it  does  not  belong  to  freemen  to  count  the  costs,  and  calculate  the  hazards 
of  vindicating  their  rights  and  defending  their  liberties  ;  and  even  if  we  should 
stand  alone  in  the  worst  possible  emergency  of  this  great  controversy,  without 
the  co-operation  or  encouragement  of  a  single  state  of  the  confederacy,  we  will 
march  forward  with  an  unfaltering  step,  until  we  have  accomplished  the  object 
of  this  great  enterprise." 

President  Jackson  immediately  issued  a  proclamation,  appealing  to  Carolina 
and  to  the  other  states,  which  were  perhaps  ready  to  join  the  standard  of  nulli6- 
cation,  to  remember  the  toil  and  blood  which  American  liberty  cost,  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  constitution^  and  the  importance  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
"There  is  yet  time  to  show,"  said  the  president,  "that  the  descendants  of  the 
I%ickneys,the  Sumpters,  theRutledges,  andthe  thousandother  names  which  adorn 
the  pages  of  your  revolutionary  history,  will  not  abandon  that  union  to  support 
which  so  many  of  them  fought,  and  bled,  and  died.  I  adjure  you,  as  you  honour  their 
memory — as  you  love  the  cause  of  freedom  to  which  they  dedicated  their  lives — 
as  you  prize  the  peace  of  your  country,  the  lives  of  its  best  citizens,  and  your 
own  fair  fame,  to  retrace  your  steps.  Snatch  from  the  archives  of  your  state  the 
disorganising  edict  of  its  convention — bid  its  members  to  re-assemble  and 
promulgate  the  decided  expressions  of  your  will  to  remidn  in  the  path  which 
alone  can  conduct  you  to  safety,  prosperity,  and  honour — tell  them  that  com- 
pared to  disunion,  all  other  evils  are  light,  because  that  brings  with  it  an  accumu- 
lation of  all-^declare  that  you  will  never  take  the  field  unless  the  star-spangled 
banner  of  your  country  shall  float  over  you — that  you  will  not  be  stigmatised 
when  dead,  and  dishonoured  and  scorned  while  you  live,  as  the  authors  of  the 
first  attack  on  the  constitution  of  your  country  !  Its  destroyers  you  cannot  be. 
You  may  disturb  its  peace — you  may  interrupt  the  course  of  its  prosperity — ^you 
may  doud  its  reputation  for  stability — but  its  tranquillity  will  be  restored^  its 
prosperity  will  return,  and  the  stain  upon  its  national  character  will  be  transferred, 
and  remain  an  eternal  blot  on  the  memory  of  those  who  caused  the  disorder.** 
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The  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  being  in  session,  authorised  the  governor 
to  issue  a  counter-proclamation,  which  was  published  on  the  20th  of  December. 
He  solemnly  warned  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  against  all  attempts  to  seduce 
them  from  their  primary  allegiance  to  the  state.  "  I  charge  you,"  said  he,  *'  to 
be  faithful  to  your  duty,  as  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  and  earnestly  exhort  you 
to  disregard  those  'vain  measures'*  of  military  force,  which,  if  the  president,  in 
violation  of  all  his  constitutional  obligations,  and  your  most  sacred  rights,  should 
be  tempted  to  employ,  it  would  become  your  solemn  duty,  at  all  hazards^  to 
resist.'^ 

General  orders  were  issued,  by  authority  of  the  legislature,  to  raise  volunteer 
companies,  troops,  battalions,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion,  and  in 
support  of  the  rights  of  the  state. 

The  president,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1833,  addressed  a  message  to  con- 
gress, in  which,  after  sketching  a  history  of  proceedings,  both  on  the  part  of 
Carolina,  and  the  general  government,  he  '^  recommended  the  adoption  of  such 
measures  as  would  clothe  the  executive  with  competent  power  to  suppress  the 
rising  spirit  of  insubordination,  sustain  the  public  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  and  give  power  to  the  courts  to  carry  out  their  constitutional  decisions." 

Meantime  an  appeal  was  made  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  to  the 
'*  patriotism  and  magnanimity*^  of  South  Carolina.* 

The  appeal  from  Virginia  and  the  passing  of  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay, 
termed  the  compromise  bill,  by  congress,  was  followed  by  a  convention  held  in 
South  Carolina,  which  recommended  an  ordinance,  repealing  the  nullification 

ordinance.f 

•  Tliesc  resolutions  were  as  follow  : — 

"  1.  Resolved,  therefore,  by  this  general  assembly,  in  the  name,  and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Virginia,  tliat  the  competent  authorities  of  South  Carolina  be,  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  and 
respectfully  reauested  to  rescind  the  ordinance  of  their  late  convention,  or  to  suspend  its  opera- 
tion until  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  congress. 

**  2.  Resolved,  That  the  congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and  they  are  hereby  earnestly  and 
respectfully  requested  so  to  modify  the  tariff  laws,  as  to  effect  a  gradual  but  early  reduction  of  the 
revenue  of  the  general  government  to  the  necessary  and  proper  expenditures  thereof. 

"8.  Kesolv^,  tliat  the  people  of  Virginia  expect,  and  in  the  opinion  of  this  general  assembly 
have  a  right  to  expect,  that  the  general  government,  and  the  government  of  South  Carolina,  and 
all  persons  acting  under  the  authority  of  either,  will  abstain  from  all  acts  calculated  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  or  endanger  the  existence  of  the  union." 

t  The  ordinance  was  as  follows: — 

••  Whereas,  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  by  an  act  recently  passed,  has  made  such  a  re- 
duction and  modification  of  the  duties  upon  foreign  imports,  as  amounts  substantially  to  an  ulti- 
mate reduction  of  the  duties  to  the  revenue  standard,  and  that  no  higher  duties  sliall  be  made  than 
mav  be  necessary  to  defray  the  expenditures  of  the  government : — 

'"  It  is  therefx)re  ordained  and  declared,  that  the  ordinance  entitled,  *  an  ordinance  to  nullify 
certain  acts  of  the  congress  of  tlie  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  laying  duties  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  commodities,'  and  all  acts  passed  in  pursuance  thereof,  be  henceforth 
deemed  and  held  to  have  no  force  or  effect;  provided  tliat  the  act  entitled  'an  act  further  to  alter 
and  amend  the  militia  laws  of  this  state,*  passed  on  the  20th  day  of  December,  1832,  shall  remain 
in  force  until  it  shall  be  repealed  or  modified  by  the  legislature." 

In  connexion 
of  a  large  class 

and  the  speech  of  Governor  Hayi -•«•  •   k 

fication*  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  having  caused  the  recent  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  is  here- 
after to  be  held  as  the  « rightful  remedy*  in  cither  of  the  twenty-four  states,  for  the  redress  of  any 
▼OL.  I.  2  1 
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('or.i:ri"*s  iuIjuiiriio(!  on  Fi.day  nitirninir,  Manh  \\,v  l>t,  l**.'i.'J,  at  one  o'llin^k. 
Oil  iho  fi.llowini;  M<'n(!:iy,  (ii  i.irnl  J.»rks.  n,  wlm  L.ul  Ikcu  lo-tliTtciI  pn^iilcnt, 
wa^  iir.iuiiurali'.l,  un«l  h\^  a«Mr«  nn  u.i>  r.  •  fi\«  i  nali  llir  ni'»-t  pn|mlur  a|»|)hiu?ic. 
The  pioidcnt  n  <'««i;u!siil  tin-  '*  un;'.Ti;i:.i  o  «  t"  "-tati  r!i;l»!s,  hul  insisted  ujani  the 
equal,  if  nt»t  .Mij)i'ri«'r  \.;!';c-  uf  tiu-  .i!i:.»  :•  :in  1  tli.»  sarn- 1  liiily  of  i  vrry  stale  to 
conlribule  to  ilN  I'li'SorvatMn  l»y  a  I  :ii*r  tl  Niijip.irt  »if  llu*  iifuoial  i^nvrrnnicnt." 

During  tin*  siimnur  ••f  l*^i"i,  Pi\Ni.ltnf  .laiKsun  ni^iIhI  I'iiilailclpltia,  New 
Vurk.aial  Nrw    lln-l.iiul,  as  f»ir  ..s  ('u:u-«»ril  in  .Ma^s.u'lnisiltN. 

lit'  w.iN  rr«'i  i\4  »1,  III  tvi  ry  j>l...f  i'M\'n-;ii  wi.ich  I'l*  ]  a>v' il.  \%  ith  iIiMnonstrations 
of  ic.spiH-t  aMil  attiMit":  .!i  Whil  v- r  <ii«::.i ''i^  >v«rr  t  !itrrl.ii:uM!  i»y  \ns  pulifit^al 
opj)uni*!.ts.  llify  uhitiMl  in  iviry  i.\;»n  '^-i  'n  »  1  li.inn..i  t  i  iLi*  pi-rNon  wliom  the 
ni.ijuiHv  Ir.icl  ili'x.itil  I'l  til*   hi::lu  st  o'Xix'*    in  tin*  stair. 

Mr.  Lo'iis  M'l^anr  at  tins  tinio  -liii-' i!«  <1  Mr.  ImIamhI  Livin^stmi,  as  scrrc- 
tary  of  .-tatc.  Tlio  lattrr  was  .s.j.-n  after  app.intnl  vnvi»y  txtaunli  nary  and 
minister  plcnipcitrntiarv  of  tin-  I'nitcJ  St.it.s  t'  tl.i-  mnit  ot'  J  Vance.  Mr. 
Livin;^slon  was  one  of  the  al»li'Nt  lawyi  r.s  i>f   the  a:;.'. 

In  Septenihir,  1*^J1,  a  <Mnnuu:iIi\iti'  n  was  iea*l  tn  ll.o  cabinet  by  the 
president,  in  whieh  lie  cle«-larr«i  tliaf  h.^  oun  niind  was  drtiTinined  upon  the 
removal  of  tlie  ixoverinnent  dij  cisit-'  fn»ni  thi*  li.mk  uftlie  I'liiied  Si.iitji  ;  and  he 
begged  ills  cabinet  **lo  consiiUr  tlie  pr.ijii»si'd  measure  a-  his  i>wn,  in  uiiich  he 
should  rerpn're  no  one  to  saerifiee  ojiinmn  or  j»riijii|»li\*' 

The  first  hessi«jn  of  tlu*  twihty-tliird  ini.u'rr^s  liinmu  ncid  mi  the  2nd  of 
December,  1*^.J(*,  ami  exeitini^  ni»\eineiit>  i:i»ini-«li  itrly  t».iiinifnccd  witb  it. 

TwvMif  llie  K'adini:  fo|»ir>  wl?u!i  «Mriip;r.l  t!j»'  ii.i  ^N.im'  were  tin-  difalcatinn  of 
Fr.inee.in  lulfillini,' the  contract  if  tin-  e./ii\.  ntiu'iof  tin-  1th  tif  July,  IhJi^  .^^^^\  ||,g 
removal  of  the  public  ni»'ney  from  liie  bar.k  of  tlic  Tiiitrd  S:at«"s.  —  (.S'{<«  details 
of  the  Finamres  of  tin-  I'niteil  States,  Vol.  lii 

A  fi;\v  days  bcfoie  tin-  close  of  the  M^-:on,  Aoditw  Strvcns<in  was  nomi- 
nated minister  |dcni]»ott  nliary  t-)  the  ciuri  if  London,  and  Ro^•^•^  H.  Taney 
secretary  of  the  tna^ury.  The  latter  liail  n  ci  ivid  hi.t  ap)>uuamcnt  ffiim  the 
president  during  the  nces-  <d*  the  mi. at".  It  wa'i  iiri^etl  tliat  it  bad  been  the 
uniform  practice  for  appi  intii.cntb  t-f  this  kind  to  lie  laid  beffie  th«*  benatc  at  Uie 
eommencenient  ot  the  sessjo.'i ;  but  that  (ictieral  Jaeksun  had  withheld  bis  name 
tdl  near  its  clove,  ami  that  for  i. early  se^en  niohilis  Mi. Taney  had  been  permitted 
to  (lischari;c  the  diitks  of  an  ollicc,  wimh,  a<c«'id;n^'  tothc  suhsiuntial  nieanim*'  if 
not  the  liteial  con-truetion  of"  the  constitiiti«jn,  he  had  un  n-ht  to  hold.  On  i|,e  other 
hand,  it  was  CL-nttnded  that  had  bis  name  been  m  v.i  ui  «»n  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  bad  he  on  that  liist  day  b»  en  n  pet.  .1.  he  w..u!d  -till  ha\e  bad  a  riobt 
under  the  cunMuution,  to  jiold  okce  till  th.  i  h-^v  ..I  the  -isM..n.  As  a  matter  of 
delicacy  it  would  nut  ha-.e   been   done.     Ibit  the  piv^.d.  nf,  by  the  constitution 

Jour^  'KT*  7'^-  ^r '"-  *^"*  ••*  *»"•  ^'-^^^^  "'»'••    ' ' '■•»•  ^*  "^  ^"  -  •  ^  »•  •  •»* '  ^>'-"*  «r  the  suorcml 
^^y.  It  ceruinly  l.as  been  re^i.eci.d  u.  an  .. tlicM  ni  Lne."-  A . v:  /^,^,,/c .  .^  ''*  "^  '^'^    "S'^^"' 
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has  power  to  give  a  commission  continuing  till  the  aid  of  the  next  session  of 
congress.     This  is  the  supreme  law. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  appointment  ^vas  rejected  by  the  senate  on  a  principle  early 
attributed  to  General  Jackson,  ^'  that  the  appointment  of  members  of  congress 
to  important  offices  was  calculated  to  introduce  corruption  into  the  government.^' 
Among  other  reasons  for  his  rejection  was  the  disclosure,  imputed  to  have  been 
made  to  the  senate,  of  the  assurance  of  the  president  some  months  previouslyi 
througli  the  secretary  of  state,  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  that  he  should  have  the  ap- 
pointment. This  promise  was  construed  as  having  been  made  under  the  ex- 
pectation that  Mr.  Stevenson  would  carry  out  the  views  and  measures  of  the 
executive,  and  this  construction  of  the  appointment  caused  its  rejection^  as  a 
nomination  deemed  highly  improper.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Stevenson  was  of  the 
same  party  as  President  Jackson ;  and  would  of  course  carry  out  the  views  and 
measures  of  the  executive.  It  would  have  been  dishonourable^  while  in  office, 
to  prove  false  to  his  party  and  political  friends.  If  he  differed  conscientiously  from 
his  colleagues,  the  usual  alternative,  that  of  resigning,  was  alone  open  to  him. 

Mr.  Stevenson  had  been  the  late  speaker  of  the  house.  The  appointment  to 
London  was  alleged  to  have  been  reserved  for  him,  and  kept  in  abeyance  for 
more  than  fideen  months.  The  accusations  were^  **  That  a  more  direct^  daring, 
and  dangerous  influence,  brought  to  bear  in  a  critical  period,  by  the  president, 
upon  the  presiding  officer  of  the  house,  could  not  well  be  imagined  ;  and  if  the 
senate  had  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  all  further  resistance  to 
the  appointment  of  members  of  congress,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be 
vain  and  useless.'*    These  accusations  were,  however,  party  charges. 

The  second  session  of  the  twenty-third  congress  assembled  December  1, 
1834.  The  president  stated  in  his  message,  that  '^all  foreign  relations  were  un- 
impaired ;  and  with  all  countries,  save  France,  the  understanding  was  such  as 
was  desirable  ;  but  that  France  was  still  inclined  to  continue  her  refusal  of  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  which  she  had  conceded.  This  conduct  awakened  a 
general  discontent  throughout  the  United  States.  Tlie  country,  he  said,  should 
insist  on  a  prompt  execution  of  the  treaty  ;  and  if  an  appropriation  was  not  made  at 
the  next  session  of  the  chambers,  decided  measures  would  be  not  only  honourable 
and  just,  but  have  the  best  effect  on  the  national  character.  If  the  neglect  con- 
tinued, he  recommended  a  law  authorising  reprisals  on  French  property."  We  have 
examined  this  question  with  care,  and  the  policy  of  the  president  was  dignified 
and  just. 

The  hostility  of  the  president  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  thus 

stated  in  his  message : 

'*  It  has,"  says  he,  *'  become  the  scourge  of  the  people.  Its  interference  to  postpone 
the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  national  debt,  that  it  might  retain  the  public  money 
appropriated  for  that  purpose,  to  strengthen  it  in  a  political  contest — the  extraordinary 
extension  and  contraction  of  its  accommodations  to  the  community — its  corrupt  and 
partisan  loans— its  exclusion  of  the  public  directors  from  a  knowledge  of  its  most  im- 
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Congress  adjourned  on  Friday  morning,  March  the  1st,  1833,  at  one  oVIock. 
On  the  following  Monday,  General  Jackson,  who  had  been  re-elected  president, 
was  inaugurated,  and  his  address  was  received  with  the  most  popular  applause. 
The  president  recognised  the  ^'  importance  of  state  rights,  but  insisted  upon  the 
equal,  if  not  superior  value  of  the  union,  and  the  sacred  duty  of  every  state  to 
contribute  to  its  preservation  by  a  liberal  support  of  the  general  government.'^ 

During  the  summer  of  1833,  President  Jackson  visited  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  New  England,  as  far  as  Concord  in  Massachusetts. 

He  was  received,  in  every  place  through  which  he  passed,  with  demonstrations 
of  respect  and  attention.  Whatever  opinions  were  entertained  by  his  political 
opponents,  they  united  in  every  expression  of  honour  to  the  person  whom  the 
majority  had  elevated  to  the  highest  office  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Louis  M'Lane  at  this  time  succeeded  Mr.  Edward  Livingston,  as  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  latter  was  soon  after  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  France.  Mr. 
Livingston  was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  age. 

In  September,  1834,  a  communication  was  read  to  the  cabinet  by  the 
president,  in  which  he  declared  that  his  own  mind  was  determined  upon  the 
removal  of  the  government  deposits  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States  ;  and  he 
begged  his  cabinet  ^^to  consider  the  proposed  measure  as  his  own^  in  which  he 
should  require  no  one  to  sacrifice  opinion  or  principle.'' 

The  first  session  of  the  twenty-third  congress  commenced  on  the  2nd  of 
December^  1836,  and  exciting  movements  immediately  commenced  with  it. 

Two  of  the  leading  topics  which  occupied  the  message  were  the  defalcation  of 
France,  in  fulfilling  the  contract  of  the  convention  of  the  4th  of  July,  1 83 1 ,  and  the 
removal  of  the  public  money  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States. — {Ste  details 
of  the  Finances  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  ii.) 

A  few  days  before  the  close  of  the  session,  Andrew  Stevenson  was  nomi- 
nated minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  London,  and  Roger  B.  Taney 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  latter  had  received  his  appointment  from  the 
president  during  the  recess  of  the  senate.  It  was  urged  tliat  it  had  been  the 
uniform  practice  for  appointments  of  this  kind  to  be  laid  before  the  senate  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session ;  but  that  General  Jackson  had  withheld  his  name 
till  near  its  close,  and  that  for  nearly  seven  months  Mr.  Taney  had  been  permitted 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office^  which,  according  to  the  substantial  meaning,  if 
not  the  literal  construction  of  the  constitution,  he  had  no  right  to  hold.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  contended  that  had  his  name  been  sent  in  on  the  first  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  had  he  on  that  first  day  been  rejected,  he  would  still  have  had  a  right, 
under  the  constitution,  to  hold  office  till  the  close  of  the  session.  As  a  matter  of 
delicacy  it  would  not  have  been  done.    But  the  president,  by  the  constitution, 

real  or  imagjnaiy  evil,  arisiDg  out  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  dedsions  of  the  supreme 
court.  Aod  though  nullification  has  not  been  formally  acknowledged  in  congress,  as  the  •  nglitful 
remedy,  it  certainly  has  been  respected  as  an  efficient  one.*'— Ai/e'i  Begiticr. 
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has  power  to  give  a  commission  continuing  till  the  aid  of  the  next  session  of 
cM)Dgress.    This  is  the  supreme  law. 

Mr.  Stevenson's  appointment  was  rejected  by  the  senate  on  a  principle  early 
attributed  to  General  Jackson,  ^'  that  the  appointment  of  members  of  congress 
to  important  offices  was  calculated  to  introduce  corruption  into  the  government/' 
Among  other  reasons  for  his  rejection  was  tlie  disclosure,  imputed  to  have  been 
made  to  the  senate,  of  the  assurance  of  the  president  some  months  previously, 
through  the  secretary  of  state,  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  that  he  should  have  the  ap< 
pointinent.  This  promise  was  construed  as  having  been  made  under  the  ex- 
pectation that  Mr.  Stevenson  would  carry  out  the  views  and  measures  of  the 
executive,  and  this  construction  of  the  appointment  caused  its  rejection,  as  a 
nomination  deemed  highly  improper.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Stevenson  was  of  the 
same  party  as  President  Jackson ;  and  would  of  course  carry  out  the  views  and 
measures  of  the  executive.  It  would  have  been  dishonourable,  while  in  office, 
to  prove  false  to  his  party  and  political  friends.  If  he  differed  conscientiously  from 
his  colleagues,  the  usual  alternative,  that  of  resigning,  was  alone  open  to  him. 

Mr.  Stevenson  had  been  the  late  speaker  of  the  house.  The  appointment  to 
London  was  alleged  to  have  been  reserved  for  him,  and  kept  in  abeyance  for 
more  than  fifteen  months.  The  accusations  were,  '^  That  a  more  direct,  daring, 
and  dangerous  influence,  brought  to  bear  in  a  critical  period,  by  the  president, 
upon  the  presiding  officer  of  the  house,  could  not  well  be  imagined  ;  and  if  the 
senate  had  confirmed  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  all  further  resistance  to 
the  appointment  of  members  of  congress,  under  any  circumstances,  would  be 
vain  and  useless.'*    These  accusations  were,  however,  party  charges. 

The  second  session  of  the  twenty-third  congress  assembled  December  1, 
1834.  The  president  stated  in  his  message,  that  '^all  foreign  relations  were  un- 
impaired ;  and  with  all  countries,  save  France,  the  understanding  was  such  as 
was  desirable  ;  but  that  France  was  still  inclined  to  continue  her  refusal  of  the 
settlement  of  the  claims  which  she  had  conceded.  This  conduct  awakened  a 
general  discontent  throughout  the  United  States.  Tiie  country,  he  said,  should 
insist  on  a  prompt  execution  of  the  treaty  ;  and  if  an  appropriation  was  not  made  at 
the  next  session  of  the  chambers,  decided  measures  would  be  not  only  honourable 
and  just,  but  have  the  best  effect  on  the  national  character.  If  the  neglect  con- 
tinued, he  recommended  a  law  authorising  reprisals  on  French  property."  We  have 
examined  this  question  with  care,  and  the  policy  of  the  president  was  dignified 
and  just. 

The  hostility  of  the  president  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  thus 

stated  in  his  message : 

••  It  has,"  says  be,  "  become  the  scourge  of  the  people.  Its  interference  to  poslpone 
the  payment  of  a  portion  of  the  national  debt,  that  it  might  retain  the  public  money 
appropriated  for  that  purpose,  to  strengthen  it  in  a  political  contest — the  extraordinary 
extension  and  contraction  of  its  accommodations  to  the  community — its  corrupt  and 
paflitan  loans— its  exclusion  of  the  public  directors  from  a  knowledge  of  its  most  im- 
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portant  proceedings— the  unlimited  authority  conferred  on  the  president  to  expend  its 
funds  in  hiring  writers,  and  procuring  the  execution  of  printing,  and  the  use  made  of 
that  authority — the  retention  of  the  pension  money  and  books  after  the  selection  of  nev 
accents — the  groundless  claim  to  heavy  damages,  in  consequence  of  the  protest  of  a 
bill  drawn  on  tlie  French  government,  have,  through  various  channels,  been  laid  before 
congress." 

The  public  and  mercantile  distress  was  charged  by  the  president  to  the  niis« 
management  of  the  bank,  and  a  separation  of  this  institution  from  the  treasury 
was  strongly  urged.  The  attention  of  congress  was  earnestly  invited  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  deposits  in  the  state  banks.  The  subject  of  internal  improvements 
was  discussed,  and  the  inexpediency  and  unconstitutionality  of  appropriations^ 
therefore,  without  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  again  maintained.  This  dis- 
cussiou  arose  from  the  president's  refusal  to  sign  an  appropriation  bill  to  im- 
prove the  Wabash  river. 

At  tliis  time  Richard  Lawrence  attempted  to  assassinate  the  president  by 
firing  at  bim.     He  was  declared  insane. 

In  France  the  American  indemnity  bill  passed  the  chambers  by  a  very  large 
and  unexpected  majority. 

John  Marshall,  chief-justice  of  the  United  States^  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  upright  judges  that  ever  adorned  the  bench,  or  honoured  the  age,  died  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  sixth  day  of  July,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  life. 

The  surplus  revenue  at  the  end  of  the  current  year,  1835«  exceeded  twenty  miU 
lions  of  dollars.  The  sale  of  the  public  lands  had  realised  a  greater  amount 
than  during  any  previous  year — the  customs  also  yielded  a  much  larger  amount. 

The  twenty-fourth  congress  assembled  in  its  first  session  on  the  7th  of  De- 
cember, 1835,  and  James  K.  Polk  was  elected  speaker. 

The  difficulties  with  France  were  managed  through  the  implied  mediation  of 
England.  In  his  message  the  president  stated  that  the.  claims  of  France  were 
settled  by  *^  honourable  means,^^  and  a  war  was  avoided  which  Mr.  Clay  de- 
clared in  the  senate  would  have  been  the  '^  scandal  of  an  enlightened  age.*' 

According  to  Mr.  E wing's  report  to  the  senate,  the  surplus  revenue  from  sales 
of  public  lands  alone^  during  that  year,  '^  would  amount  to  twenty-seven  millions 
of  dollars.  In  the  course  of  another  year,  at  this  rate,  the  surplus  revenue  would 
amount  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars." 

Among  the  appointments  by  the  president,  at  this  period,  were  those  of  Roger 
B.  Taney,  as  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and  Andrew  Stevenson  minister 
to  Great  Britain.     The  last  was  strongly  opposed  in  the  senate. 

In  March,  1836,  Mr.  Benton  introduced  into  the  senate  his  '^expunging  reso* 
lution" — the  object  of  which  was  to  erase  from  the  record  of  that  chamber  the 
resolve  of  the  28th  of  March,  1834,  charging  the  president  with  the  assumption 
of  unconstitutional  power.  This  resolution  was  strongly  opposed,  but  finally 
carried.  Mr.  Webster  read  a  strong  protest  against  the  proceeding,  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  colleague,  from  Massachusetts, 
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The  committee  on  naval  affairs,  in  the  senate,  at  this  time  reported  a  bill  di- 
recting an  *'  exploring  expedition'*  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  South  Seas,  and 
authorising  the  president  to  send  out  a  sloop  of  war  for  that  purpose. 

In  April  an  act  passed  congress  ''establishing  the  territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin.'^ In  Juncj  Arkansas  was  admitted  into  the  union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states,  together^  with  Michigan.  The  act  of  admission  settled  the 
boundary  dispute  between  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

On  the  17th  of  June  the  deposit  bill  passed  the  senate.  It  was  qualified  in 
the  house,  in  a  manner  which  removed  the  constitutional  objections  of  the  presi- 
dent, and  it  received  his  signature. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  July,  without  deciding  on  any  other  ques- 
tion of  much  importance.  General  Lewis  Cass  was  appointed  minister  to  France. 
On  the  11th  of  July  a  circular  was  issued,  from  the  treasury  department,  in 
relation  to  moneys  to  be  received  in  payment  for  public  lands.  By  its  directions 
receivers  were,  after  the  15th  day  of  next  August,  to  take  in  payment  for  such 
lands,  only  gold  and  silver ;  and,  in  certain  places,  the  land  scrip  of  Virginia. 
All  receivers  were  prohibited  from  accepting  for  land  sold»  any  certificate  or  draft, 
or  other  evidence  of  money,  or  deposit^  though  for  specie,  unless  signed  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the  law  of  April  24th,  1820. 

The  last  annual  message  of  General  Jackson  to  congress  was  delivered  on  the 
6th  of  December,  1836. 

In  regard  to  the  disputes  between  America  and  Mexico,  the  president  sent  a 
message  to  the  senate,  and  on  the  18th  of  February,  1837,  a  report  was  presented 
by  the  senate  concurring  in  opinion  with  the  president,  that  another  demand 
should  be  made  for  redress  of  grievances  on  the  Mexican  government,  but  no  re- 
prisals were  recommended  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  comply  with  this  demand. 

The  president's  message  stated,  that  the  deposit  or  distribution  act,  passed 
by  the  preceding  congress  had  received  his  "  reluctant  approval,**  and  "  the  con- 
sequences apprehended  from  it  had  been  measurably  realised." 

The  president  represented  the  "specie  circular'*  of  the  11th  of  July,  as 
producing  "  many  salutary  consequences.*'  The  people  of  the  United  States  were 
not  generally  of  this  opinion  ;  experience  has  made  them  think  more  justly. 

The  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson  was  now  ended.  He  always  retained 
the  love  and  confidence  of  the  people,  but  had  no  reliable  majority  in  either 
branch  of  the  legislature.  Yet  he  had  exercised,  from  the  general  confidence 
in  the  rectitude  of  his  character,  and  in  his  love  of  justice,  the  power  almost  of  a 
dictatorship  for  eight  years :  nearly  about  the  same  period  as  that  of  the  supreme 
rule  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  But  unlike  the  closing  days  of  the  Protector,  Andrew 
Jackson  did  not  depart  from  power  and  from  life  at  the  same  hour.  He  did 
not,  by  a  nod,  appoint  his  successor.  lie,  as  a  simple  citizen,  rode  away  from  the 
White  House,  and  the  political  strife  of  the  republic,  for  the  retirement  and  silence 
of  liis  solitary  Ilcrmituge,  amidst  the  forests  of  the  west. 
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The  retreat  of  the  iron-niinded  ruler,  but  mild  and  gentle  citizen,  to  a  rustic 
habitation,  surrounded  by  tlie  vast  wilderness  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains :  a 
region  which  the  white  man  had  scarcely  ever  trodden  before  the  year  1780,  is,  in 
the  reflection,  accompanied,  in  spite  of  our  philosophy,  with  a  portion  of  that 
which  is  sorrowful  in  the  feelings  of  the  spectatoi*s,  yet  tranquiUising  to  those 
whose  minds  are  conscious  of  doing  their  duty  to  mankind,  although  they  may 
have  experienced  the  ingratitude  of  their  generation. 

The  person  and  existence  of  the  former  ruler  and  statesman,  in  his  after  soli- 
tude, presents  a  transition  and  preparatory  state — a  tranquillity  foreboding  the 
final  departure,  from  the  visible  present,  to  the  mysterious  future. 

The  example  is  not  unknown  among  ourselves ;  and  although  Howick  and 
Althorp  may  be  far  less  solitary  than  the  Hermitage,  Grey  and  Spenser  retreated 
equally,  in  dignity  and  virtue,  from  the  turbulence  of  political  strife  into  that 
respectable,  ahnost  reverential,  tranquillity,  which  enabled  them,  in  the  infirmity  of 
age,  to  enjoy  the  calm  retrospection  of  a  good  and  conscientiously  spent  life,  and 
to  look  forward,  with  equanimity  and  hope,  to  an  unknown  futurity. 

During  the  two  presidentships  of  General  Jackson,  great  activity  prevailed  in 
almost  every  state  in  the  union.  Temperance  meetings, — meetings  of  educational 
societies,  and  slavery  abolition  meetings,— the  pillage  and  burning  of  a  Catholic  con- 
vent in  New  England  states ;  anti-slavery  meetings  and  riots  in  New  York, — anti- 
tarifi*  meetings,  or  nuUification,  in  South  Carolina; — war  almost  of  an  exterminating 
character  against  the  aborigines  of  Florida, — the  massacre  of  an  American  corps 
by  the  Mexicans, — dreadful  fires  at  New  York,  and  in  many  other  towns ;  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  United  Slates  post  office,  and  of  the  patent  office, — ^the 
burning  of  the  village  of  Roanoke  by  300  or  400  Seminoles,  the  accidental  burn- 
ing of  President  Jackson's  residence  the  Hermitage — the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  banks^the  imprisonment  of  the  missionaries  whd  were  in  Georgia; — 
treaties  with  the  Indians  ceding  the  territories  of  the  latter  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,— the  war  in  Texas, — and  the  final  discomfiture  of  the  Mexicans  in  that 
territory;* — steamboat  explosions,  and  various  disastrous  losses,  marked  this 
period  during  which,  however,  the  country  in  other  respects  advanced  in  po- 
pulation and  prosperity.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  wool,  especially, — ^improve- 
ments in  agriculture, — the  progress  of  settlement  on  the  great  rivers  of  the  Ohio, — 
Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  and  interior  country, 
were  all  unprecedented. 

Naval  construction,  imp  rovements  in  architecture,  and  many  works  of 
great  utility  were  conspicuous.  The  boundary  disputes  with  England  had 
not^  it  is  true,   been   adjusted;    but  treaties  of  commerce   had   been,  in   the 

*  In  April.  1B36,  General  Houston,  with  a  force  of  783  Texans,  defeoted  about  1500  Meii- 
cans,  commanded  by  tlic  President  General  Santa  Anna,  and  took  the  latter  prisoner.    The 


the  latter. 
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meantime,  concluded  by  the  United  States  with  Brazil,  Turkey,  Mexico^  Mo- 
rocco, and  Russia.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  gave  an  award  in  1831^  on 
the  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Bruns^vick.  It  dissatisfied  both  parties, 
and  was  rejected.  In  October,  1834,  the  Clierokees  ceded  their  whole  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  United  States,  and  agreed  to  retire  to  Arkansas. 
About  the  same  time  the  slaves  in  the  British  possessions  were  emancipated. 

James  Smithson,  of  London,  left  at  this  time  100,000/.  sterling  for  endowing 
an  institution  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  the  United  States  ;  and  Stephen 
Girard,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  left  a  large  fortune  to  found  a  college  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  administration  of  General  Jackson  was  vigorous,  dignified,  and  with  some 
allowance  for  human  nature,  just  and  virtuous.  It  will  form  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  history  of  Anglo-America.  There  never  existed  a  mind  in  which  dwelt 
more  conscientiously  the  earnest  determination  of  doing,  fearlessly,  all  that  he 
considered  equitable  to  the  whole  people.  To  few  rulers  will  prosperity  render 
more  honourable  justice. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the  4tli 
of  March,  1837.  A  financial  crisis,  which  created  extraordinary  excitement, 
occasioned  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  meet  on  the  2nd  of  September  of 
the  same  year.  (The  measures  adopted  with  reference  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  treasury,  and  the  currency,  will  be  found  detailed  in  the 
second  volume  of  this  work.)  The  war  in  Florida  still  continued.  The  se- 
nate, in  the  end  of  September,  1837,  ceded,  by  treaty,  5,000,000  of  acres 
of  land,  east  of  the  Mississippi,,  to  the  United  States,  for  1,000,000  of  dollars, 
and  the  Winnebagoes  ceded  their  territory,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  for  1,500,000 
dollars.  In  January  following,  the  Seminoles  were  defeated  but  not  crushed  in 
Florida.  During  the«winter  of  1838,  a  most  unjustifiable,  and  most  wretchedly 
organised  rebellion  broke  out  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  We  do  not  deny 
that  there  were  many  severe  causes  to  provoke  this  rebellion, — but  there  were  ample 
constitutional  means  to  obtain  a  redress  of  all  grievances,  without  resorting  to 
arms  and  bloodshed.  We  must  in  justice  observe,  that  although  many  of  the 
most  worthless  of  the  united  citizens,  entered  into  the  spirit  of  this  revolt,  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  acted  in  the  highest  degree,  upon  terms  of  good 
faith  with  his  Majesty's  government.  The  policy  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  en- 
lightened, just,  and  pacific,  and  his  commercial  views  were  sound. 

In  April,  1838,  a  convention  of  180  delegates  met  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  a  direct  trade  from  the  recognised  territories  of  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama,  to  Europe  :  a  trade  which  a  high  tariff  of  duties  had  pa- 
ralysed. 

About  the  same  time,  143  bank  delegates  from  eighteen  states,  assembled  at 
New  York,  to  consider  the  resumption  of  specie  payments. 
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The  progress  of  tbe  temperance  societies  had  now  become  so  poweiful,  that  a 
law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts^  prohibiting  the  retail  of  spirits, 
and  its  sale  in  any  less  quantity  than  fifteen  gallons. 

Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  was  this  year  nearly  destroyed  by  fire ;  and 
Pennsylvania  Hall  was  destroyed  by  a  mob  on  account  of  the  anti-slavery  lectures 
delivered  within  it.  The  Mormon  troubles  in  the  west  caused  outrages  and  murders 
disgraceful  to  civilisation. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
about  the  choice  of  speaker,  the  people  surrounded  the  Senate  House,  the  sena- 
tors retired,  and  the  people  entered  and  occupied  it,  until  put  down  by  the 
troops  sent  to  Harrisburg  by  the'govemor ;  but  not  until  business  was  interrupted 
twenty-three  days.  It  would  appear  that  this  disturbance  arose  also  from  real, 
or  presumed  irregularities  in  the  election  of  members. 

In  January,  1839,  outrages  were  committed  on  both  sides  of  the  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick  boundary,  and  prisoners  were  taken  on  both  sides.  In  May,  the 
Seminole  deputies  agreed,  by  treaty,  to  retire  below  Peace  Creek,  Florida — but 
the  treaty  was  disowned  by  the  tribe,  and  hostilities  were  resumed,  and  they 
killed  about  eighteen  United  States  citizens.  There  were  also  riots  in  Phila- 
delphia, arising  from  coloured  persons  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  slave- 
emancipation  in  the  West  Indies.  The  whites  were  in  this  case  the  aggressors. 
It  was  quelled  by  the  militia,  but  not  until  several  houses  were  burnt.  There  were 
also  riots  at  Cincinatti,  between  German  volunteer  soldiers  and  the  citizens.  In 
the  midst  of  various  matters,  the  president  vetoed  the  tariff  bill. 

In  September,  1839,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  finally  suspended  all  pay- 
ments, and  a  great  number  of  other  banks  followed  the  example ;  congress  met  on  the 
2nd  of  December,  but,  on  account  of  some  irregularity,  respecting  the  return  of 
five  members,  business  was  not  entered  upon  until  the  26th.  In  January,  1840,  the 
Sub-treasury  bill  passed.  Its  object  was  to  enforce  the  payment  of  duties  and 
taxes  in  cash,  by  a  graduated  scale,  to  commence  with  one- fourth,  then  by  one- 
half,  and  then  by  three-fourths  in  cash,  until  the  30th  of  January,  1843 :  aAcr* 
wards,  all  payments  for  duties  and  taxes,  to  be  made  in  cash. 

The  Whig  Young  Man's  Convention  was  formed  this  year,  and  met  on  the 
4tli  of  May  from  every  state  in  the  union,  to  the  number  of  2000,  at  Baltimore : 
the  object  being  to  secure  the  return  of  General  Harrison  as  president.  On  the 
following  day,  the  National  Democratic  Convention  met,  with  delegates  from 
twenty-one  states,  to  promote  means  for  re-electing  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1841,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, declared  its  most  disastrous  bankruptcy.  On  the  4th  of  March,  General 
Harrison  was  inaugurated  as  President  of  the  United  States. 

President  Harrison  called  an  extra  session  of  congress  to  meet  on  the  31st  of 
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May,  in  consequence  of  the  financial  and  currency  state  of  the  country ;  but  the 
president  dies,  much  lamented,  on  the  4lh  of  Aprils  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
vice-president,  Mr.  Tyler,  who  meets  the  congress  in  conformity  with  General 
Harrison's  proclamation.  The  Sub-treasury  Bill  was  abolished,  and  a  bill  for 
establishing  a  fiscal  bank  vetoed  by  the  president  A  bill  to  distribute  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  and  a  general  bankruptcy  law,  were  at  the 
same  session  passed.  The  president  also  vetoed  the  Fiscal  Corporations'  Bill. 
On  the  4th- of  September,  Cincinnati  was  reported  to  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
caused  chiefly,  as  along  the  Rideau  Canal,  Canada,  and  many  other  places,  by 
mobs  of  Irish  labourers.  Washington  used  the  Veto  Power  twice,  Madison 
four  times,  Munroe  once,  Jackson  Ave  times,  Tyler  twice.  By  all  the  Veto 
Power  was  exercised  fourleen  times. 

In  October,  1841,  an  expedition  from  Texas,  under  General  Mac  Loud, 
against  Santa  Fe,  surrendered  at  discretion  to  the  Mexican  forces,  and  were  sent  to 
Mexico  as  prisoners.  On  the  following  year,  the  Mexicans  invaded  Texas  with  no 
^access.  There  were  very  serious  riots,  in  1842,  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  disturbances  in  Rhode  Island,  military  law  had  been  proclaimed. 

In  1842,  the  vexed  question  of  the  Maine  boundary  was  adjusted  by  treaty. 
Neither  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  nor  the  subjects  of  England,  were  satis- 
fied as  to  the  mere  settlement  of  the  line  of  boundary ;  but  the  arrangement  of 
difficulties,  that  might  have  caused  an  interruption  of  peace,  was  considered  a  great 
good  by  all  wise  men.  The  Oregon  boundary  alone  remained  a  question  of  dis- 
pute, and  notwithstanding  the  clamours  of  the  newspapers,  and  the  political  use 
made  of  it  by  party,  there  appeared  little  doubt  that  the  Oregon  dispute  would  be 
arranged  as  amicably  as  the  Maine  boundary. 

During  the  following  year,  no  great  public  event  agitated  the  public  mind. 
Fires,  steamboat  accidents,  hurricanes  in  Florida,  no  little  violence  respecting 
the  Oregon  question,  and  discourses  and  reports  on  the  tariff  duties,  were  among 
the  subjects  that  occurred. 

The  winter  of  1844  was  distinguished  by  unusual  severity.  Steamboat  acci- 
dents of  a  terrific  character  occurred  during  the  year  :  and  especially  the  disas- 
trous loss  of  life  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  a  tremendous  cannon  on  board 
the  steamship  Princeton,* 

In  the  end  of  March,  the  general  assembly  of  Rhode  Island  protested  against 

*  Feb.  28.  —  A  terrible  accident  occurred  on  board  tlie  United  Stitcs'  steamer  Princeton, 
Captain  Stockton,  during  an  excursion  on  the  Potomac,  a  large  party  of  distinguished  persons 
bein^  on  board.  One  of  the  very  large  puns,  made  of  wrought  iron,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Captain  Stockton,  on  being  fired  the  third  time,  !)urst,  and  the  explosion  instantly  killed  Mr. 


President  of  the  United  Slates,  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  many  ladies  were  on  board, 
all  of  whom  fortunately  escaped  without  injury. 

March  1. — ^Tlie  steamers  De  Solo  and  Ritckct^  ran  against  each  other  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  the  latter  almost  immediately  sunk^  by  which  accident  more  tlian  sixty  persons  were 
drowned. 

VOL.  I.  2  k 
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the  right  of  congress  to  interfere  with  the  internal  aflfairs  of  that  stale.  In  April, 
the  treaty  annexing  Texas  was  signed  by  President  Tyler.  Some  very  disgraceful 
quarrels  occurred  on  the  floor  of  congress,  worthy  only  of  the  barbarous,  and  fatal 
conflicts  which,  at  one  period,  occuiTcd  in  the  ecclesiastical  councih  of  Europe: 
when  prelates  and  princes  fought  with  drawn  swords.  If  ever  a  country  should 
institute  a  law  to  suppress  duels,  and  savage-like  quarrels,  in,  or  out,  of  congress, 
that  country  is  the  great  Anglo-American  Republic.  Tlie  prevalent  exercise 
of  personal  violence,  such  as  firing  a  pistol  with  the  intent  to  kill,  having 
seriously  wounded  one  person  on  the  floor  of  the  house  of  representatives  as 
well  as  the  many  fatal  duels  which  have  within  the  last  few  years  taken  place, 
show  clearly  that  the  life  of  the  most  learned  and  moral  legislator  has  no  protec- 
tion from  the  barbarian  reckless  of  life.* 

The  riots  which  followed  at  Philadelpliia  in  May,  between  those  styling  them- 
selves the  native  Americans,  and  the  Irish  residents,  prove  conclusively  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  civil  authorities,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  the  public  peace.  During  these  riots  three  Irish  Catholic 
churches,  a  large  seminary,  and  thirty  dwelling-houses  were  destroyed  by  Are ; 
fourteen  persons  were  killed,  and  forty  wounded,  by  fire-arms,  before  the  riot  was 
finally  suppressed  by  the  military.  These  riots  were  renewed  in  July,  an  irregular 
battle  was  fought  between  the  military  and  the  rioters,  with  artillery  and  musketry. 
Forty  to  fifty  men  were  killed.  These  disturbances  were  at  last  put  down  by  the 
governor,  at  the  head  of  about  5000  armed  men. 

The  year  1844  was  prolific  in  these  and  other  breaches  of  the  public  peace. 
That  fanatic  or  impostor  the  Mormon  prophet,  Joe  Smith,  and  his  brother 
Hiram,  who  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  governor  of  Illinois,  were 
murdered  by  a  mob  of  more  than  100  men,  who,  disguised,  broke  into  the  gaol 
in  which  they  were  confined. 

Outrages  broke  out  also  in  the  county  of  Rensselaer,  New  York,  on  the  part 
of  the  tenantcy  who  refused  to  pay  any  rent,  and  who  treated  with  violence  the 
officers  of  the  law. 

Democratic  meetings  and  meetings  of  the  Whig  party  were  also  held.  A 
Whig  convention  at  Baltimore,  at  which  50,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been 
present,  nominated  Mr.  Henry  Clay  for  President  of  the  United  States.  At  a 
Whig  mass  meeting  at  Boston,  Mr.  Mellish  presided,  and  25,000  persons  are 
said  to  have  assembled.  A  rule  of  the  house  of  representatives  prohibiting 
the  reception  of  abolition  petitions  in  that  house,  was,  on  the  motion  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  rescinded  on  the  3rd  of  December,  1844,  by  108  for,  to  8S 
against  the  motion. 

A  circumstance  occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  year  which,  at  the  time, 
appeared  to  have  involved  a  question  seriously  affecting  state  sovereignty.  The 
Honourable  Samuel  Hoar  was  sent  from  Massachusetts  to  South  Carolina,  in 

*  Congress  lias  siace  passed  an  clfectivc  law  against  duelling. 
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order  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  coloured  citizens  of  Massachusetts  who  were 
imprisoned  at  Charlestown.  On  his  arrival,  the  legislature  passed  resolutions 
under  which  the  governor  expelled  Mr.  Hoar  the  same  day  from  the  state  of 
South  Carolina.  This,  presumed  unconstitutional,  insult  to  Massachusetts 
appears  to  have  been  passed  over  without  any  grave  consequence.  Disturb- 
ances of  a  serious  nature  occurred  during  the  year  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
The  governor  was  under  the  necessity  of  proclaiming  the  state  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection. Atrocious  outrages  were  also  committed  in  Illinois  against  the 
Mormons.*^ 

Tlie  new  republic  of  Texas  was,  by  a  resolution  of  congress,  in  the  month  of 
January^  and  in  terms  of  the  treaty  made  by  the  president  with  the  governor  of 
Texas,  annexed  as  a  state  to  the  Anglo- American  confederation.     A  treaty  with 
China  was  also  ratified,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1845,  President  Polk  was 
inaugurated.     A  disturbance   of  the   amicable  relations   between  England  and 
America  appeared,  almost,  inevitable,  from  the  unwise  character  of  his  message, 
and  warlike  speeches  in  congress.     In  the  British  parliament,  the  obnoxious 
parts  of  Mr.  Polk's  message  were  gravely,  and  sensibly,  discussed  by  the  leaders 
of  both  parties.    It  was  well  known  that  the  whole  British  nation  denounced  war. 
It  became  well  understood  that  the  whole,  or  part,  of  Oregon,  constituted  a 
miserable  cause,  of  little  value,  for  which  to  wage  a  war, — a  war  which  must  be 
attended  with  the  most  afflicting  and  barbarous  consequences  to  the  British  em- 
pire, and  as  certainly  to  America, — a  war  that  would  have  been  disgraceful  to, 
that  would  more  than  any  other  retard,  civilisation.     Yet  had  President  Polk 
proceeded,  even  indemnified  by  congress,  to  take  forcible  possession  of  Oregon, 
war  would  have  been  inevitable  :  not  for  Oregon,  but  by  England  on  the  great 
principle  of  national  rights, — on  the  principle  of  maintaining  tiiat  dignity,  which 
has  never  been   abandoned,  except  in  the  melancholy  degradation,  and  certain 
decline  of  nations. 

Happily  for  mankind, — fortunately  for  the  magnanimity  of  civilisation,  the  in- 
telligent wisdom  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  tiie  temperate  unanimity 
of  the  British  people,  —and  the  cordiality  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  boundary 
question  on  the  part  of  the  late  as  well  as  of  the  present  ministry,  caused  the 
adoption  of  those  measures  by  which  all  disputes  respecting  Oregon  have  been 
adjusted. 

Tliis  vexed  question  being  now  settled,  it  appears  to  be  the  last,  about  which 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  whether  in  Europe  or  in  America  could  have  had  the 
least  cause  of  difference.  Let  the  mutual  warfare  of  obnoxous  tariffs  and  navi- 
gation laws  cease,  and  the  reciprocal  interests  and  hajipiness,  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States,  may  become  so  tlioroughly  blended,  as  to  make  the 
people  of  each,  almost,  feel  that  they  are  one  nation  as,  well  as  one  people. 

•  Hoar  blunderrd.  lie  should  liavr  liad  rcroursc  in  the  United  States  Courts  ;  instead  of  it 
lie  wn»te  to  the  governor.  But  tlie  Aiiicricun  cunslitiitiou  does  not  recognise  dii)lomacy  between 
the  Btatvs. 
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NOTES  TO  BOOK  11. 

NOTE    A. 

THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM,  OR  THE  MISNOMER  CALLED  *'  PROTECTION." 

The  delusion  created  by  alluring  terms^  or  expressions,  has,  at  all  times,  been 
remarkable;  and  especially  so,  when  those  tern: s  of  seduction  do  not  apply  to 
the  true  meaning  of  what  they  insinuate,  and  what  superficial  minds  believe,  on 
the  faith  of  those  who  propagate  those  terms.  For  instance,  the  term  protection^ 
insinuating  the  encouragement  and  support  of  manufacturing  industry,  has  been 
accepted  by  the  superficial,  as  if  such  protection  caused  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures, and  enabled  the  whole  people  to  obtain  all  the  articles  which  they  required 
independently  of  any  foreign  country,  and  that  such  independence  was  the  most 
glorious  and  happy  condition  of  a  nation. 

The  whole  people,  however,  do  not,  until  well  instructed  on  the  subject,  as 
has  been  the  case  in  England,  by  the  report  of  the  Import  Duties  Committee,  in 
1840,  and  by  the  speeches  and  publication  of  the  Anti  Corn  Law  League,  and 
by  speeches  in  parliament,  enter  gravely  into  a  calculation  as  to  the  portion 
of  their  whole  productive  labour,  that  is  taken  away  from  them  by  this  proud 
term  Protection.     In  England,  they  have  been  generally  so  well  instructed  as 
to  its  meaning,  as  to  understand  that  the  true  interpretation  of  protection  means, 
that  an  Essex,  or  Kent,  or  any  other  farmer,  should  receive,  from  the  bread- 
eating  people,   when   wheat  is   ground   into  flour,   and  made  into   bread,  as 
much  in   silver   or  halfpence,  for  two  loaves,  as  the  people  would,  without 
the  thing  called  protection^  buy  three  loaves  for.     It  is  true,  that  notwithstanding 
the  thing  protection^  the  farmer  does  not  always  succeed,  and  the  man  who 
manufactured  the  thing  called  protection^  has  also  been  disappointed  ;  that  is, 
the  members  of  the  house  of  landlords  (called  the  commons),  or  of  the  house  of 
lords ; — that  is,  as  one  of  those  sages  declared,  they  have  not  succeeded  at  all  times 
by  the  agency  of  protection,  to  have  the  means  of  giving  marriage  portions  to 
their  daughters.     In    fact,  they  depended  upon  the  misnomer  protection,  and 
not  upon    themselves, — not  upon  thrift,  industry,  and  making  the  soil  yield 
three  quarters  of  wheat,  where,  by  protection,  only  one  or  two  grow. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  following  the  bad  example,  which  is  usually 
the  case  with  children,  who  witness  evil  conduct  at  tlieir  parental  fireside,  the 
people  have  been  not  only  allured  into  the  adoption  of  the  misnomer  protection; 
but  the  orators  have  given  it  a  still  more  seductive  misnomer,  they  call  it  tub 
American  System.  Tliat  is  a  system  that  will  make  her  produce  everything,  with- 
out buying  any  thing  from  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The  orators  only  reveal 
half  of  what  tbcAMEniCAy  Sy8T£m  would  eflcct :  they  do  not  tcU  the  wheat  and 
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Indian  corn^  and  cotton,  and  tobacco  growers,  of  the  western  and  southern  states, 
that  "  it  is  true,  gentlemen,  farmers,  and  planters  of  Virginia,  Mart/land,  the  Caro- 
linasj  Georgia,  Flonda,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  of  all  the 
fertile  states  from  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  west  of  the  Alleghany^  and  south  to 
Mexico,  there  is  one  condition,  however,  that  yon  may  as  well  comprehend,  that  is 
if  we  do  not  buy  from  the  other  nations,  they  cannot  buy  from  us.  But  then  we 
can  buy  and  sell  among  ourselves.  Massachusetts  can  buy  raw  cotton  in  the 
south,  and  the  south  can  buy  calico  in  Massachusetts."  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  agriculturists  west  of  the  Alleghnnies,  and  south  of  the  Potomac,  will  not 
consent  to  a  sumptuary  law,  which  will  limit  their  markets  to  llie  manufacturing; 
states. 

We  have,  with  considerable  care  and  industry,  read  the  memorials  of  the  ad- 
vocates, real  or  pretended,  of  **TiiE  AMERiCANSY8T£M,"aswell  as  the  speeches  of 
orators;  and,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  alluring  term  American  System, 
wc  find  the  soundest  principles  advanced  at  diflFerent  periods.  Benjamin  Franklin's 
maxim  of  international  trade  was — "  I  would  have  the  trade  of  nations  as  free  as 
between  one  county  in  England  and  another ;  the  counties  do  not  injure  one 
another,  neither  would  the  nations."  The  following  resolutions,  framed  at  Bos- 
ton, are  highly  worthy  at  this  time  of  being  recorded.  We  have  received  them 
in  January,  1847;  and  they  contrast  strangely  with  a  late  speech  delivered  by 

llr.  Webster  at  Philadelphia. 

Boston,  Oct.  3,  1820. 

Xew  Tariff. — Yesterday  an  adjourned  meetinjr,  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  tariff, 
was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall;  Honourable  Wdliam  Gray,  chairnum,  and  William  Foster, 
Esq.,  secretary. 

Kesolved,  That  we  have  regarded  with  pleasure  the  establishment  and  success  cf 
manufactures  among  us,  and  consider  their  g^rotvth,  when  natural  and  spontaneous, 
and  not  the  effect  of  a  .system  of  boujitics  and  protection,  as  an  evidence  of  general  wealth 
and  prosperity. 

Hcsolved,  That  relyinjj:  on  the  ingenuity,  enterprise^  and  skill  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
we  believe  t/iat  all  manufactures  adapted  to  our  character  a  fid  circumstances  trill  be  in- 
trodnced  and  extended  as  soon^  and  as  far,  as  will  promote  the  public  interests,  without  any 
fitrther  protection  than  they  mno  receive. 

Kesolved,  That  no  oltjection  ou<^htever  to  be  made  to  any  amount  of  taxes  equally 
apportioned,  and  imposed  lor  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  necessary  fur  the  support  of 
government ;  hut  that  taxes  imposed  on  the  people  for  the  sole  benrfit  of  any  one  class  of 
■ifTi  are  equally  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  our  constitution  and  with  sound 

Resolved,  That  the  supposition  that,  until  the*  proposed  tariff,  or  some  similar  mea- 
•ure,  be  adopted,  we  are,  and  shall  be,  dependent  on  foreijrncrs  for  tl»e  means  of  subsist- 
ence and  deftnce,  is,  in  our  opinion,  xi\lo-^ii\\\Qr  fallacious  and  fanciful,  and  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  the  nation. 

Uesolved,  That  the  high  bounties  on  such  domestic  manufacturers  as  are  principally 
benefited  by  that  tarilf,  farotir  great  capitalists  rather  than  personal  industry  or  the 
owners  of  small  capital^  and  that  therefore,  we  do  not  perceive  itstcjulency  to  promote  na- 

tiiitial  industry. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  equally  incapable  of  discovering  its  beneficial  effects  on  ap:rl- 
cuhure,  since  the  obvious  conseciuence  of  its  adoption  would  br,  that  the  farmer  must  give 
more  t/tan  he  now  does  for  all  he  buys,  and  receives  less  for  all  he  sells. 
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Resolved,  That  the  imjwsition  of  duties  whicli  are  enormous,  and  deemed  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  tu  be  unequal  and  unjust,  is  dangerous,  as  it  encourages  the  prac- 
tice of  smuggling. 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  proposed  tariff,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it 
IS  avowedly  founded,  would,  if  adopted,  have  a  tendency,  however  different  may  be  the 
motives  of  those  who  recommend  them,  io  diminish  the  indiistrt/,  impede  tfie  prosperity^ 
and  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people. 

James  T.  Austin,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Daniel  fVehster  addressed  tiicir  fellow -citizens 
in  favour  of  the  report  and  the  resolves,  in  speeches,  which  were  distinguished  for  close- 
ness of  argument,  variety  of  illustration,  and  abundance  of  fact. 

Tiie  report  was  then  accepted,  and  the  resolves  recommended  by  the  committee 
nnanimously  passed. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Otis,  of  the  senate,  and  to  those  members  from  this 
state  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  who  oppose  the  new  tariff,  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  names  of  the  committee  were: — William  Gray;  James  Perkins;  John  Dorr; 
Nathaniel  Goddard;  Benjamin  Rich;  Israel Thorndlke,jun.;  William Shimmin;  Thomas 
W.  Ward;  William  Harris;  George  Hallet;  Joseph  Knapp;  Winslow  Lewis;  John 
Cotton  5  Daniel  IVebster;  Nathan  Appleton  ;  Abbott  Lawrence;  Jos.  Sewall ;  Jonathan 
Phillips;  Lot  Wheelwright;  Caleb  Loring;  Samuel  A.  Welles;  George  Bond;  S.  P. 
Gardner;  Isaac  Winslow  ;  Thomas  Wigglesworih;  John  Parker;  William  Sturges. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr-  Webster's  most  able  and  fearless  speech 

on  this  occasion^  at  Faneuille  Hall : — 

Mr.  Webster  said, — "  He  felt  an  unfeigned  embarrassment  in  addressing  the 
meeting  on  a  subject  which  so  many  members  of  it  understood  much  better  than 
himself. 

*'  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  necessary  that  he  should  repel  any  suggestion  of  a  feel- 
ing unfriendly  to  American  manufactures.  He  believed  tht^re  was  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  such  a  feeling  existed  in  any  part  of  the  community — it  certainly  did  not 
exist  with  him.  He  thought  it,  thcrerore,  quite  unjustifiable,  that  those  who  could  not 
support  the  proposed  tariff,  should  be  chars^ed  with  hostility  to  domestic  industry.  There 
teas  power  in  names,  and  those  who  pressed  the  tariff' on  congress  and  on  the  country, 
had  represented  it  as  immediatelyy  and  almost  exclusively^  connected  with  domestic  in- 
dustry  and  national  independence.  In  his  opinioji,  no  measure  could  prove  more  injurious 
to  the  industry  of  the  country,  and  nothing  was  more  fancful  than  the  opinion  that 
national  independence  rendtred  such  a  measure  necessary.  He  certainly  thought  it 
nii^ht  be  doubted  whether  congress  would  not  be  acting  somewhat  against  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  constitution,  in  exercising  a  power  to  control  essentially  the  pursuits  and 
occupations  ff  individuals  in  their  private  concerns — a  power  io  force  great  and  sudden 
changes,  both  of  occupation  and  property  upon  individuals,  not  as  incidental  to  the 
exercise  of  any  other  power,  but  as  a  substantive  and  direct  power.  If  such  changes 
were  wrought  incidentally  only,  and  were  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  imposts  as 
congress,  for  the  leading  purpose  of  revenue,  should  enact,  then  they  could  not  be  com- 
plained of.  But  he  doubted  whether  congress  fairly  possessed  the  power  of  turning  the 
incident  ii)to  the  principal, 

"  But,  admitting  the  right  of  congressional  legislation  ovpr  these  subjects,  and  for 
these  purposes,  to  be  quite  clear,  the  inquiry  was.  is  it  expedient  to  increase  the  duties 
on  imposts  to  the  extent  proposed  in  this  bill  ?  The  principle  of  the  measure  he  under- 
stood to  be,  that  we  should  encourage  the  thnnufactures  proposed  most  to  be  benefited 
by  the  bill,  principally  those  of  woollcfi  and  cotton  cloths,  by  prohibitory  duties.  That 
restrictions,  such  as  we  have  never  before  imposed,  shall  he  laid  on  commerce  by  way  of 
bounty  on  particular  manufactures.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  supposed  that  restrictions 
on  trade  and  commerce,  in  order  to  benefit  particular  classes  of  manufactures  were  now 
very  generally  nndersUxHl  to  be  mischievous  and  inconsistent  with  just  notions  of  jwliticul 
economy.    They  were  of  two  sorts,  such  as  arise  from  treaty  stipulations  between  nations 
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and  such  as  each  nation  may  create  for  itself  by  its  duties  on  importations.  The  under- 
siandin*;^  between  England  and  Portug^al,  relative  to  the  importations  of  the  wines  of 
Portuual  into  England,  was  an  instance  of  the  iirst  sort — the  prohibition  of  French  silks 
into  England  an  instance  of  the  latter. 

'*Z?o///  these  and  all  other  modes  of  tfivhig  great  preferences  to  some  oecupatio/ts  and 
some  modes  of  invesimg  capital  over  others^  he  believed  had  almost  universully  proved 
detrimental.     They  not  only  restrain  private  enterprise,  but  often  exceedingly  embarrass 
the  operations  of  government.     In  the  instance  above-mentioned,  the  English  govern- 
ment at  this  moment  experiences  the  bad  policy  of  such  measures.     Aotirithstanding 
ike  general  peace  of  Europe,  the  commerce  beticeen  England  and  France  is  understood 
to  be  almost  a  nnllity,*     Why  ?  because  England  cannot  agree  to  receive  on  fair  terms, 
and  in  exchange  for  her  commodities,  such  principal  articles  as  France  produces  for 
exportation,  viz.,  silks  and  wine.     And  why  cannot  she  agree  to  receive  these  from 
France  ?     Becavse^  as  to  wine  there  is  the  old  treaty  with  Portugal;  and  as  to  silks,  the 
manufacture  of  that  article  has  been  unnatural  It/ forced  bg  high  bounties  at  home,  and  if 
those  bounties  should  note  be  withdrawn,  some  thousands  of  persons  would  be  thrown  out 
of  tmploi/ment.     So  that  the  particular  agreement  with  Portugal,  and  a  concern  for  the 
silk  manufacturers  of  Coventry,  completely  tied  up  the  hands  of  government  on  subjects 
supposed  to  be  of  the  highest  national  importance.     To  individuals,  this  policy  is  as 
injurious  as  it  is  to  government.     A  system  of  artificial  government  protection  leads  the 
people  to  too  much  reliance  on  government ;  if  left  to  their  own  choice  of  pursuits,  they 
depend  on  their  own  skill  and  their  own  industry.     But  if  government  essentially  affects 
their  occupations  by  its  systems  of  bounties  and  preferences^  it  is  natural,  when  in  distress, 
that  they  should  call  on  government  for  relief.     Hence  a  perpetual  contest  carried  on 
between  the  different  interests  (f  society.     He  could  hardly  conceive  of  any  thing  worse 
than  a  policy  which  should  place  the  great  interests  of  this  country  in  hostility  to  one 
anothei — a  policy  which  should  keep  them  in  constant  conflict,  and  bring  them  every 
vear  to  fight  their  battles  in  the  committee  rooms  of  the  house  of  representatives  at 
Washington. 

•'  To  leave  men  to  their  own  discretion — to  conduct  their  own  concerns  by  their*own 
»kill  and  ])rudence,  and  to  employ  their  capital  and  their  labour  in  such  occupations  as 
they  themselves  found  most  expedient,  has  been  found  the  wisest,  as  it  is  the  simplest, 
course  of  political  legislation.  As  there  is  an  order  in  the  natural  world  which  holds  all 
things  in  place — as  the  air  we  breathe  is  wisely  combined  and  compounded  for  our  use 
by  the  course  of  nature — so  there  is  a  principle  of  regulation,  a  sort  of  vis  mcdicatrix 
naturee,  in  the  social  world.  Excess  corrects  irself.  If  there  be  too  much  com.merce  it 
will  be  diminished;  if  there  be  too  few  manufactures  they  will  be  increased,  with  but 
ordinary  care  and  protection.  For  his  part,  he  believed  that,  however  derided,  the  prin- 
ciple of  leaving  such  things  vert/  much  to  their  own  course  in  a  country  like  ours,  was 
the  only  true  policy — and  that  we  could  no  more  improve  the  order,  and  habit,  and  com- 
position of  society  by  an  artificial  balancing  of  trades  and  occupations,  than  we  could 
improve  the  natural  atmosphere  by  means  of  the  condensers  and  rarificrs  of  the 
chemists. 

"  In  truth,  every  man  in  the  community,  not  immediately  bcnejited  by  the  new  duties, 
^iuld  suffer  a  double  loss.  In  thcjirst  place,  by  shutting  out  the  former  commodity, 
tkf  price  of  the  domestic  manufacture  would  be  raised.  The  consumer,  therefore,  must 
pay  more  for  it.  And,  in  so  much  as  government  will  have  lost  the  duty  on  the  imported 
article,  a  tax  equal  to  that  duty  must  be  paid  to  government.  The  real  amount,  then,  of 
this  bounty  on  a  given  article  will  be  precisely  the  amount  of  the  present  duty  added  to 
the  amount  of  the  proposed  duty  ;  at  least,  so  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  W.),  and,  if  any 
calculation  could  make  it  otherwise,  he  would  be  glad  to  sec  it.  Again  :  it  is  proposed 
to  raise  the  duties  on  salt  and  brown  sugar  ;  these  arc  articles  of  very  general  consump- 

*  Except  by  smuggling,  imtil  wc  admitted  French  silks  in  18*28,  and  almost  every  other  article 
produced  by  France  ut  moderate  revenue  duties.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  exports  of 
British  manufactures  to  Fmnce  arose  from  being  a  nullity  in  1826,  to  about  600,000/.  in  1820, 
and  to  more  than  3»000,000/.  in  1846. 
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lion,  and  the  duty  on  them  is  raised  probably  with  a  view  of  supplying,  in  some  degree 
the  loss  to  the  treasury  arising  from  excluding  other  articles.  This  is  the  (ax,  then,  im- 
posed to  enable  the  treasury,  in  some  measure,  to  bear  its  other  losses.  In  other  words, 
sugar  and  salt  are  taxed,  because  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  are  to  be  taxed  so  high  as 
to  prevent  their  importation  ; — there  is  a  tax  on  food  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  tax  on 
chthing, 

**  And,  after  all,  how  few  of  all  the  members  of  society  are  to  be  beneRted  by  this 
system,  so  artificially  and  elaborately  constructed.  Certainly  not  all  manufacturers  nor 
mechanics,  but  a  particular  class  only. 

'*  All  those  manufacturers  who  have  now  the  home  market  in  their  possession,  and 
export  more  or  less  of  their  wares-— the  manufacturers,  for  instance,  of  shoes,  nails, 
cabinet  furniture,  carriages,  &c. — all  these  are  injured,  not  benefited.  They  feel  the 
burden  without  partaking  the  profit.  PFe  might  add  to  these  at  once,  all  the  numerous 
classes  whose  occupations  are  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  navigation  and  com^ 
inerce.  It  is  said,  to  lull  the  alarms  in  the  treasury,  that  the  deficit  of  five  millions  in 
the  revenue  may  be  made  up  by  an  excise  on  domestic  manufactures,  when  the  foreign 
article  should  be  excluded.  But  on  what  manufactures  ?  On  cotton  awl  woollen  alone, 
and  principally  ?  Certainly  not.  On  others,  as  much  or  more,  than  oti  them.  On  car' 
riages,  for  example,  among  the  first.  This  is  a  tax  which,  like  many  others,  always 
diminishes  the  demand  for  the  article.  It  takes  away,  then,  at  once,  the  employment  of 
the  artist  who  works  in  this  line.  He  is  a  manufacturer,  therefore,  not  benefited,  but 
likely  in  the  end  to  be  ruined. 

"  And  yet  he  (Mr.  W.)  had  understood  that,  in  making  out  the  new  census,  coach' 
makers,  and  all  other  handicraftsmen  or  tradesmen,  were  denominated  manufacturers, 
and  this  would  show  a  great  number  of  manufacturers  in  the  census,  appearing  to  be 
l>enefited  by  protecting  manufacturers.  The  case  he  had  alluded  to  might  suffice  for 
an  instance  and  example  of  many ;  and,  when  the  whole  should  be  investigated,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  sorts  of  manufacturers  to  be  benefited  by  the  proposed 
measures  were  very  few.  An  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
nation. 

'^  It  had  been  said,  we  are  not  independent  so  long  as  we  receive  these  commodities 
from  other  nations.  He  could  not  see  the  force  of  this  appeal.  He  did  not  perceive 
how  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  nations,  when  mutually  and  equally  advan-. 
tageous,  rendered  one  dependent  on  the  other  in  any  manner  derogatory  to  its  interest 
or  dignity.  A  dependence  of  this  sort  exists  everywhere  among  individuals  as  well  as 
nations.  Indeed^  the  whole  fabric  of  civilisation,  all  tlie  improvements  which  distin- 
guished  cultivated  society  from  savage  life,  rest  on  a  dependence  of  this  kind.  The 
reasoning  assumes  that,  in  war,  no  means  of  defence  or  annoyance  can  be  probably 
obtained,  or  not  without  great  difiBculty,  except  from  our  own  materials  or  manufac- 
tures. He  doubted  whether  there  was  much  ground  for  that  assumption.  Nations  had 
hitherto  obtained  military  means  in  the  midst  of  war  from  commerce.  But,  at  any  rate, 
as  it  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the  country  possessed  the  capacity  of  supply- 
ing itself  whenever  it  saw  fit  to  make  the  sacrifice — and  he  did  not  see  why  the  neces- 
sity of  making  it  should  be  anticipated — why  should  we  now  change  our  daily  habits 
and  occupations  with  great  loss  and  inconvenience,  merely  because  it  is  possible  some 
change  may  hereafter  become  necessary  ?  We  should  act  equally  wisely^  he  thought,  if 
we  were  to  decide  thai,  although  we  arc  quite  well,  and  with  very  good  appetites,  yet^ 
as  it  was  possible  we  might  one  day  be  sick,  we  would,  therefore  now  sell  all  our  food  and 
lay  up  physic. 

**  There  was,  however,  (Mr.  W.  observed,)  one  part  of  our  national  defence,  which 
the  advocates  of  the  new  measures  appeared  to  have  quite  overlooked  or  forgotten.  He 
meant  the  navy.  If  the  commerce  of  the  country  should  cease,  the  navy  must  cease  with 
it.  This  he  thought  too  plain  to  be  questioned.  A  country  with  a  powerful  navy,  and 
little  or  no  commerce,  would  be  an  anomaly  in  history.  The  great  object  aimed  at 
seemed  to  be,  either  to  annihilate  or  greatly  diminish  our  foreign  trade.  WherCy  then, 
art  our  seamen  to  come  from  for  the  navy?  By  reference  to  the  amount  of  American 
tonnage  in  1810^  the  year  when  its  amount  was  greatest,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were 
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employed  in  Uie  foreign  trade,  984,000  tons,  in  the  coasting  trade,  371,000  tons.  The  pro- 
portion of  seamen  to  tonnage,  is,  of  course,  greater  in  the  larger  vessels,  so  that  probably 
tkree'fourihs  of  the  seamen  of  the  United  States  were  employed  in  the  foreign  trade. 
The  coasting  trade  itself  would  be  immediately  diminished  by  the  curtailment  of  the 
foreign  trade,  and  if  it  should  afterward  revive,  and  be  even  increased  and  extended, 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  supply  seamen  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the 
navy. 

**  Lei  ihosCy  then^  who  would  abridge  commerce,  on  the  ground  of  a  more  independent 
provision  for  national  defence,  declare  whether  they  esteem  a  nav^f  to  be  among  our 
means  of  defence.  If  they  du  not,  their  argument  may  be  consistent ;  if  they  do  it  is  a 
fallacy."  Mr.  \V.  said  he  would  add  a  few  observations  upon  a  more  general  view  of  the 
subject.  "  We  must  regard  the  proposed  measures  either  as  intended  to  be  temporary,  or 
as  intended  to  be  permanent.  If  they  were  to  be  but  temporary  the  manufacturers 
would  be  ruined  by  their  repeal.  We  must  look  upon  the  proposed  duties,  therefore,  as 
intended  to  be  permanent ;  if  not  permanent  at  the  same  rates,  yet  permanent  at  such 
rates  as  shall  preserve  the  system  of  manufacturing  for  ourselves.  We  are  bound, 
therefore,  to  regard  future  consequences  and  the  state  of  things  which  may  ultimately 
arise,  if  this  system  should  be  adopted  and  established.  It  was  the  part  of  true  wisdom 
iolook  to  the  end. 

"  For  his  part  he  did  not  consider  a  great  manufacturing  population  a  benefit  to  be 
paicbased  with  so  much  cost.  He  thought  there  were  great  evils  in  it.  When  it  shall 
come,  naturally,  and  in  the  progress  of  things,  we  must  meet  it.  But,  why  hasten  it  ? 
What  we  see  of  it  elsewhere  did  not  recommend  it  to  us.  The  great  object  of  good 
governments  was  individual  happiness,  and  this,  to  be  general,  required  something  like  an 
equality  in  condition. 

"And  bow  would  it  be  in  commerce?  suppose  it  were  in  the  freighting  business? 
A  commercial  friend  had  furnished  him  with  a  statement  which  would  show  the  result : 
a  ship  fit  for  that  service  may  cost  15,000  dollars.  She  will  require,  in  her  immediate 
service  on  board,  fifteen  hands.  Then  full  occupation  for  one  man  is  found  here  on  a 
capital  of  1000  dollars.  But  in  tlie  manufacturing  establishment ^  2000  dollars  are 
required.  In  the  first  case,  however,  it  is  not  the  immediate  employment  of  the  navi- 
^tors  that  is  demanded  and  paid.  He  who  furnished  the  timber,  he  who  built  the  ship, 
alJ  the  classes  connected  with  commerce  and  navigation,  are  employed  and  paid.  Or 
■appose  we  look  to  the  West  India  trade,  as  we  have  sometimes  enjoyed  it.  That  is  a 
trade  favourable  to  small  capitals  and  to  personal  labour.  It  is  a  trade  of  short  voyage 
and  quick  return  ;  a  trade  which  transports  gross  commodities  both  ways,  and  requires, 
therefore,  many  vessels,  and  those  small. 

*'  Hence,  we  have  seen  respectable  towns  growing  up  and  kept  in  activity,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  wealth,  almost  by  that  trade  alone. 

**  He  believed,  upon  the  whole,  that  all  reasonable  encouragement  had  been  already 
given  to  manufactures,  and  especially  to  the  manufactures  of  cloth.  He  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  gentlemen  present,  not  from  one  only,  but  from  several  of  the  factories  in  this 
neighbourhood.  If  their  business  were  ruinous,  as  some  of  the  manufacturers  had  else- 
mhere  pretended,  he  hoped  they  would  state  it.  He  would  be  quite  willing  to  leave  it 
to  those  gentlemen  themselves  to  say  whether  with  the  present  protection  the  best  con- 
ducted manufacturing  establishments  did  not  yield  as  fair  profits  on  capital  as  other 
branches  of  business !  He  exceedingly  doubted  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  come 
into  an  average,  and  to  divide  their  present  profits  with  the  agriculturists  and  the  mer- 
chants. He  believed,  indeed,  that  the  persons  connected  with  the  establishments  to 
which  he  had  alluded  had  not  petitioned  congress  for  new  duties.  He  believed  that 
others  would  have  been  wise  to  have  followed  the  same  course.  That  which  is  most  to 
he  desired  on  these  subjects  is  steadiness  and  permanency.  He  hoped  the  present  duties 
would  stand  without  increase  or  diminution ;  that  congress  would  adhere  to  what  it  had 
already  established,  and  that  both  the  government  and  the  country  would  resist  all 
attempts  to  make  new,  frequent,  and  great  changes  in  the  value  of  property,  in  the  occu- 
pations and  pursuits  of  men,  and  in  the  means  of  living.*' 

▼OL.    I.  2   L 
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The  foregoing  opinions  are  so  thoroughly  sound  and  true,  that  we  have  too 
high  an  opinion  of  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Webster,  to  believe  they  will  be  found 
among  the  number  of  those  *' wuicHi  when  dying,  hb  would  wish  to  blot." 

NOTE  B. 

POUTICAL  INTERCOURSE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

The  wisdom  and  judgment  of  Greneral  Washington  is  beautifully  exemplified 
in  the  following  extracts  from  his  last  affectionate  parental  address  to  the  nation. 

**  Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with 
alL  Rdigion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and  can  it  be  that  good  policy  does  not 
equally  enjoin  iif  It  unll  be  worthy  of  a  free^  enlightenedy  and  (at  no  distant  period) 
a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  atid  novel  example  of  a  people 
always  guided  by  an  exalted  jus^ce  and  benevolence, 

'*  In  the  execution  of  such  apian,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  permanent^  in- 
veterate antipathies  against  particular  nations^  and  passionate  attachments  for  others, 
should  be  excluded,f  and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  aU 
should  be  cultivated, 

*'  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is  extending  our 
commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connexion  as  possible.  So  far 
as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith. 
Here  let  us  stop. 

'*  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  re- 
lation. Hence  she  roust  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  arc 
essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  io  us  to  im- 
plicate ourselves,  by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics^  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

"  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different 
course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far- 
off,  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external  annoyance ;  when  we  may  take 
such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality,  we  may  at  the  time  resolve  upon,  to  be 
scrupulously  respected ;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making 
acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation  ;  when  we  may 
choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice  shall  counsel. 

''Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own,  to 
stand  upon  foreign  ground  ?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition, 
rivalsbip,  interest,  humour,  or  caprice  ? 

"  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the 
foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood as  capable  of  patronising  infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no 
less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  I  repeat 
it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  unnecessary^  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

'*  Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  esublishments,  in  a  respectable 
defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies. 

*'  Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by  policy, 
humanity,  and  interest  But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  im- 
partial hand  ;  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favours  or  preferences;  consulting 
the  natural  course  of  things :  diffusing  and  diversifying,  by  gentle  means,  the  streams  of 
commerce,  but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with  the  powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give 
trade  a  stable  coarse,  to  define  the  rights  of  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  government  to 
support  them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse, — the  best  that  present  circumstances 
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and  matoal  opinioo  will  permit ;  bat  temporary,  and  liable  to  be,  from  'time  to  time, 
abandoned,  or  varied,  as  experience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate  ;  constandy  keeping 
M  rieir,  thai  ii  isfoUy  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favours  from  another  ;  that 
ii  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that 
ekaraeter ;  that  hy  such  acceptance^  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  cf  having  given 
eqmvalents  for  nominal  favours^  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not 
giving  more.  There  can  he  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real 
fawmrtfrom  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure,  which  a 
juit pride  omgkt  to  discard,** 

(See  the  whole  of  this  address  in  the  supplement  to  this  Tolume.) 

From  the  day  Greorge  Washington  gave  the  instmction  contained  in  this 

odebrated  address  to  his  fellow-citizens^  all  but  demagogues  and  unprincipled 

diatarbers  of  the  laws^  have  reli^ously  and  politically  regarded  it  as  a  testament, 

which  hath  bequeathed  to  them  rules  of  conduct^  to  carry  them  through  peace 

and  strife, — ^through  adversity  and  prosperity. 

Daring  the  long  war  in  which  England  was  so  expensively  engaged  against 

Fianeej— and  for  some  time  against  all  Europe^  America  remained,  according  to 

her  constitutional  principles,  neutral,  but  always  insisting  on  indemnity  for  losses 

sufiered  by  her  citizens,  from  the  belligerent  powers. 


BOOKHI. 

EMPIRE   OF   BRAZIL 


CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  UNTIL  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE  DUTCH  SETTLEMENTS. 

We  have  in  the  first  book  of  this  volume,  briefly  sketched  the  discovery, 
settlement,  and  history  of  Brazil  until  its  evacuation  by  the  Dutch  in  1661. 

There  are,  however,  circumstances  bearing  upon  the  colonisation  by^  and  colo- 
nial policy  of,  Portugal,  differing  so  far  from  the  system  of  both  as  persevered 
in  by  Spain,  which  deserve  some  observations.  Brazil  was  at  an  early  period 
made  a  penal  colony.  In  order  to  turn  to  some  account  those  tried,  for  crimes 
or  heresy,  by  the  civil  tribunab,  and  by  the  Inquisition,  they  were,  as  a  com* 
mutation  of  the  punishment  of  death,  sentenced  to  transportation  and  bard 
labour  in  Brazil. 

This  system  of  colonisation  could  not  be  favourable  to  the  moral  character  of 
new  settlements.  The  aborigines  soon  lost  all  awe  and  respect  for  them.  The 
convict  settlers  were  not  only  rendered  desperate  by  their  situation,  but  from 
having  been  greatly  hardened  by  crime,  they  led  the  most  turbulent,  dissolute 
lives.  They  soon  exasperated  the  natives;  who  were  at  first  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  the  convicts  and  other  Portuguese ;  but  the  unjust  acts  of  the 
latter  were  soon  resisted  by  the  aborigines,  who  killed  several  of  the  convicts. 
The  Portuguese  then  commenced  a  scries  of  atrocities  not  surpassed  in  cruelty 
by  the  outrages  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  ;  and  they  almost  invariably  mas- 
sacred the  old  men  and  children  in  the  villages,  and  reduced  the  strong  adults  to 
slaves* 

•  The  first  settler  in  Baliia  was  Diogo  Alvarez,  whose  history,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Soiithey,  is 
romantically  interesting. 

"  lie  was  a  native  of  Viana,  young,  and  of  noble  family,  who,  with  that  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  was  then  common  among  lib  countrymen,  embarked  to  seek  his  fortune  in  strange 
countries.  He  was  wrecked  upon  the  shoak  on  the  north  of  the  bar  of  Bahia.  Part  of  the  crew  were 
lost,  others  escaped  that  mode  of  death  to  suffer  one  more  dreadful ;  the  natives  seized  and  ate 
them.  Diogo  saw  that  there  was  no  other  possible  chance  of  saving  his  life,  than  by  making  him- 
self as  useful  as  possible  to  these  cannibals.  He  therefore  exerted  himself  in  recovering  things 
from  the  wreck,  and  by  such  exertions  succeeded  in  conciliating  their  favour.]  Among  other  things, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  ^et  on  shore  some  barrels  of  powder  and  a  musket,  which  he  put  in 
order  at  his  first  leisure,  after  his  masters  were  returned  to  their  village :  and  one  day,  when  tlie 
opportunity  was  favourable,  brouglit  down  a  bird  before  them.    Tlie  women  and  children  shouted 
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Brazil  was  afterwards  divided  into  hereditary  captaincies  {capUamas)^  granted 
by  King  John  to  grandees  who  had  rendered  services  to  the  crown.    They  were 
bound  either  to  go  to  Brazil  in  person,  or  to  send  colonists  out  to  people  that 
country.    They  were  invested  with  uncontrolled  authority  and  jurisdiction,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  over  their  respective  captaincies.    Martin  Affonso  de  Sousa 
received,  in  1531,  a  grant  of  the  region  contiguous  to  St.  Vincente,*  extending 
about  fifty  leagues  along  the  coast.    Pedro  Lopez  de  Sousa,  his  brother,  had  also 
fifty  leagues  of  land  granted  him  in  two  allotments :  one  part,  St.  Amaro,  to 
the  north  of  St.  Vincente ;  the  other,  Itaniarica,  was  situated  near  Pemambuco. 
Joam  de  Barros,  the  historian,  obtained  the  captaincy  of  Maranham.    Pemam- 
bnco  became  the  captaincy  of  Duarte  Coelho  Pereinu    The  region  near  the 
Bouthem  Paraiba  was  granted  to  Pedro  de  Goes.    The  territory  between  the  River 
St.  Francisco  and  Bahia  was  bestowed  on  Francisco  Pereira  Coutinho.    The 
capitania  dos  Ilheos,  running  north  and  south  from  the  Rio  dos  Ilheos,  was 
granted  to  Jeorge  Figueiredo  Correa.    Porto  Seguro^  with  its  region  of  sea- 
coast,  formed  a  capitania  of  the  same  name,  and  was  granted  to  Pedro  Campo 
Toorinha.    Espiritu  Santo  was  formed  into  a  captaincy^  and  given  to  Vasco  Fer- 
nandez Coutinho. 

Brazil  was,  therefore,  colonised  under  a  kind  of  feudal  system.  Few  settle- 
ments were  founded  by  the  crown ;  the  governors  or  proprietors  made  war  or 
peace  with  the  Brazilian  tribes,  issued  laws,  and  imposed  taxes.  But  an  autho- 
rity so  absolute  was  despotically  exercised,  and  finally  occasioned  the  withdrawal 
by  the  crown  of  the  powers  invested  in  these  feudal  lords :  leaving  them,  how- 
ever, in  possession  of  their  grants  of  lands.  A  governor-general  was  ap- 
pointed. Thome  de  Souza,  a  fidalgo,  was  the  first  governor-general.  He  arrived 
in  the  Bahia  de  todos  os  Santos  (Bay  of  All  Saints),  in  April,  1549,  accompanied 
by  the  first  Jesuits  who  had  ever  landed  in  America.  Father  Manoel  de  No- 
brega,  the  principal  Jesuit,  was  a  man  of  deservedly  high  character.f 

Canunuru!  Caramuru!  which  signified  a  man  of  fire,  and  they  cried  out  that  he  would  destroy 
them  ;  but  he  told  the  men,  whose  astonishment  liad  less  of  fear  mingled  with  it,  that  he  would 
go  with  them  to  war,  and  kill  their  enemies.  Caramuru  was  the  name  which  from  thenceforward 
lie  was  known  bv.  Tliey  marched  against  the  Tapiivas ;  the  fame  of  this  dreadful  engine  went 
before  them,  and  the  Tapuyas  fled.  From  a  slave  Caramuru  became  a  sovereign  ;  the  chiefs  of 
the  savages  thouglit  themselves  happy,  if  he  would  accept  their  daughters  to  be  liis  wives.  He 
fixed  his  abode  upon  the  spot  where  villa  Velha  was  afterwards  erected,  and  soon  saw  as  numerous 
a  progeny  as  an  old  patriarch*s  rising  round  him.  The  best  families  in  Bahia  trace  their  origin  to 
him. 

"  At  length  a  French  vessel  came  into  this  bay,  and  Diogo  resolved  to  take  tliat  opportunity 
of  once  more  seeing  his  native  country.  He  loacfed  her  with  Brazil-wood,  and  sailed  for  France, 
where  he  was  received  with  honours^  but  not  allowed  to  proceed  to  Portugal.  He  returned  to 
Bahia,  which  he  fortified.** 

*  *'  Martin  Affonso  de  Sousa  and  his  brother  fitted  out  a  considerable  armament,  and  went  to 
fonn  their  settlement  in  person.  He  began  to  survey  the  coast  somewhere  about  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
to  which  he  gave  that  name,  because  he  discovered  it  on  the  1st  of  January ;  and  he  proceeded 
snutli  as  far  as  the  Plata,  naming  the  places  which  he  surveyed  upon  the  way,  according  to  the 
days  on  which  the  several  discoveries  were  made." — Southei/'M  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

-|-  Nobrcga  was  the  contemporary  of  St.  Francis  Xavicr  and  his  rival  in  disinterested  exertions 
for  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  has  been  termed  the  Apostle  of  Brazil.  IJc  was  of  a 
ooble  Portuguese  family,  but,  disappointed  of  some  collegiate  honour,  to  which  he  thought  he 
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In  1548,  the  Inquisition  robbed  the  rich  Jews  of  their  property  in  Portugal,  and 
banished  them  to  Brazil.  Being  known^  as  honourable  in  their  dealings,  these  Jews 
obtained,  in  Brazil  and  in  Portugal,  advances  of  money  from  the  merchants  with 
whom  they  had  formerly  transacted  business.  They  imported  sugar-canes  from 
the  island  of  Madeira,  and  formed  sugar  plantations  in  Brazil.  Sugar  had  been 
used  only  in  medicine  before  that  time,  but  it  soon  became  an  article  of  luxury; 
and,  the  demand  increasing  rapidly  for  it,  the  colonists  were  enabled  to  extend 
plantations. 

De  Souza,  on  arriving  at  Bahia,  found  old  Caramuru  peaceably  established 
in  that  place.  He  was  of  great  service  to  De  Souza  in  maintaining  a  friendly 
understanding  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Indians.  Within  four  or  five 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  governor-general,  about  one  hundred  houses  were 
built,  and  the  erection  of  a  cathedral  was  begun,  batteries  were  formed,  and  a 
mud  wall  was  raised  around  the  town.  All  necessary  supplies  were  imported  during 
the  following  two  years  firom  Portugal.  Several  young  women,  orphans  of  noble 
families,  were  also  sent  out  by  the  queen  to  be  given  in  marriage  to  the  military  and 
civil  officers,  with  doweries  in  cattle,  brood-mares,  and  negroes,  from  the  crown  es- 
tates. This  was  the  first  royal  settiement  De  Souza,  by  building  St.  Salvador, 
gave  a  central  capital  to  Brazil,  but  the  honour  of  extending  its  settlements  is  nearly 
altogether  due  to  the  Jesuits.  They  dispersed  themselves  among  the  Indians, 
and  guided  by  peace  and  charity,  conciliated  their  confidence  and  attachment. 
The  obstacles  which  they  had  to  encounter  were  formidable,  and,  to  any  other  class 
of  missionaries,  probably  insurmountable.  They  began  by  instructing  the  chil. 
dren  of  the  aborigines,  taught  them  the  Portuguese  language,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Jesuits  acquired  the  language  of  those,  to  whom  they  conveyed  the  ru- 
diments of  morality  and  civilisation.*  The  task. of  eradicating  the  cannibal  pro- 
pensities of  the  natives  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  Jesuits. 
They  succeeded  in  making  them  sober,  in  making  each  man  content  with  one 
wife,  and  in  healing  feuds ;  but  feasting  on  the  flesh  of  their  enemies  was  for  a 
long  period  not  overcome.    The  Jesuits,  in  these  praiseworthy  efforts,  were 

had  a  better  claim  tlian  the  successful  candidate,  be  bad  renounced  tbe  world  in  a  fit  of  disgust, 
little  aware  tbat  tbat  step  would  lead  to  bb  acting  a  more  prominent  and  important  part  tbao^ 
with  all  bis  talents  and  lair  prospects,  would  otherwise  have  been  within  his  reach. 

*  Nobrcga  bad  a  school  near  the  city,  where  he  instructed  the  native  children,  the  orphans 
from  Portugal,  and  tbe  mestizos  or  mixed  breed,  here  called  Mamalucos.  Reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  were  taught  them ;  they  were  trained  to  assist  at  mass,  and  to  sing  the  cnurch  terrice, 
and  were  frequently  led  in  procession  through  tbe  town.  This  bad  a  great  effect,  for  tbe  natives 
were  passionately  fond  of  music — so  passionately,  that  Nobrega  began  to  hope  the  fkbleof  Orpheus 
was  a  type  of  his  mission,  and  thatby  songi  he  was  to  convert  tbe  pagans  ^of  Brazil.  He  usually 
took  witli  him  four  or  five  of  these  little  choristers  on  bis  preaciiing  expeditions.  When  they 
approached  an  inhabited  place,  one  carried  tbe  crucifix  before  them,  and  they  entered  singing  the 
litany.  The  savages,  like  snakes,  were  won  by  the  voice  of  the  charmer ;  they  received  bim  jo\-- 
fully,  and  when  he  departed  with  tbe  same  ceremony,  tbe  children  followed  tne  music.  He  set 
the  catechism,  creed,  and  ordinary  prayers  to  sol,  fa :  and  the  pleasure  of  learning  to  sing  was  such 
a  temptation,  that  the  little  Tupis  sometimes  ran  away  from  their  parents  to  put  themselves  under 
tbe  care  of  tbe  Jesuits.**^iSoii/A4ry#  History  of  BrazUt  vol.  i.  p.  267. 
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opposed  by  the  low  priests,  who  had  previously  settled  in  the  country.  The 
priests  exacted  fees  for  every  clerical  act :  the  Jesuit  missionaries  performed  all 
the  ceremonies  of  religion  gratuitously.  The  priests  had  maintained  that  it  was 
lawful  to  enslave  the  Indians  as  beasts.  They  trafficked  in  human  beings.  They 
hated  the  Jesuits,  whose  mission  was  incessantly  and  laboriously  exercised  m 
the  good  work  of  instructing  and  humanising  the  aborigines. 

The  first  Brazilian  bishop  was  appointed  in  1552.-  In  1557^  Thome  de  Souza, 
havbg  been  governor-general  for  four  years,  was  recalled  at  his  own  request. 
D.  Duarte  da  Costa,  his  successor,  was  accompanied  by  the  celebrated  Anchieta 
and  six  other  Jesuits,  who  soon  afterwards  established  a  college  in  the  plains  of 
Piratininga,  or  St.  Paul's,  a  delectable  situation  about  ten  leagues  from  the  sea. 
Disputes  arose  between  the  bishop  and  Da  Costa.  The  former  embarked  for 
Portugal  in  order  to  state  his  grievances  to  the  king,  but  was  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast,  and,  with  about  a  hundred  Europeans,  murdered  by  the  Cahetes.  The 
Portuguese  avenged  these  murders  with  atrocious  severity.  The  Cahetes  and 
their  posterity  were  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery  ;  they  were  hunted  and 
slaughtered  until  nearly  exterminated. 

Da  Costa  was  succeeded,  in  1558,  by  the  celebrated  Mem  da  Sa.  He  endea- 
voured to  reclaim  the  Indians  from  their  barbarous  propensities,  and  ordered  that 
all  who  had  been  wrongfully  enslaved  should  be  set  free.  One  rich  colonist 
refused  to  comply  with  this  order ;  his  house  was  levelled  to  the  ground  by  the 
governor's  command.  Mem  da  Sa  resolved,  also,  that  the  edict  prohibiting 
the  cannibal  feasts  of  the  natives  would  be  summarily  enforced. 

^  Three  friendly  Indians  were  seized,  when  fishing,  by  their  enemies,  carried 
off,  and  devoured.  The  governor  sent  to  the  offending  tribe,  commanding  them 
to  give  up  the  criminals  that  they  might  be  put  to  death.  The  chiefs  would  have 
consented,  but  the  persons  implicated  were  powerful ;  the  adjoining  clans  made 
a  common  cause  with  them  ;  two  hundred  hordes  who  dwelt  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Paraguazu,  united  in  defence  of  their  favourite  custom;  and  the  answer 
returned  was,  that  if  the  governor  wanted  the  offenders,  he  must  come  and  take 
them.  This,  in  despite  of  the  opposition  made  by  the  settlers,  he  resolved  to 
do.  The  allied  natives  took  the  field  with  them,  with  a  Jesuit  at  their  head,  and 
a  cross  for  their  standard.  They  found  the  enemy  well  posted,  and  in  consider- 
able strength^  but  they  put  them  to  flight.  After  the  battle,  it  was  discovered 
that  an  arm  had  been  cut  off  from  one  of  the  dead  :  as  this  was  evidently  taken 
by  one  of  the  allies  to  eat  in  secret,  proclamation  was  made  that  the  arm  must 
be  laid  by  the  body  before  the  army  took  food  or  rested  after  the  battle*  The 
next  morning  the  enemy  were  pursued,  and  suffered  a  second  and  more  severe 
defeat,  after  which  they  delivered  up  the  criminals,  and  petitioned  to  be  received 

allies  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  other  tribes.^* 

•  *«  Soulhey  9  Brazil." 
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It  was  during  the  government  of  Mem  da  Sa  that  the  expedition  was  made 
to  Brazil  under  Villegagnon^  related  in  the  first  book. 

Mem  da  Sa,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  was  alarmed  by  a  new  foe. 
The  Aymores^  or  Botucodoes,  the  most  cowardly^  yet  most  dangerous,*  of  all  the 
Brazilian  tribes,  invaded  Ilheos  and  Porto  Seguro,  and  threatened  San  Salvador. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  Indian  allies  Mem  da  Sa  repulsed  them.  Other 
tribes  molested  the  settlers ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  over 
the  aborigines,  the  Portuguese  colonists  would  have  been  exterminated. 

Mem  da  Sa  ruled  in  Brazil  for  a  much  longer  period  than  his  predecessor. 
D.  Luiz  de  Vasconcellos  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  Jesuits,  under  F.  Ignacio  de  Azevedo.  The  fleet  in  which  they  sailed,  having 
separated,  was  attacked  by  several  French  and  English  ships.  Luiz  de  Vascon- 
cellos fell  in  an  action  with  the  latter  ofif  Terceira;  the  Jesuits  were  all  massacred 
by  a  French  pirate,  excepting  one,  who  escaped  in  a  lay  habit  Nobrega,  pre* 
maturely  reduced  to  old  age  by  incessant  fatigue,  closed  a  life  of  self-denial  and 
heroic  virtue  at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  Mem  da  Sa  lived  to  receive  the  new 
governor,  Luiz  de  Almeida,  and  died  almost  immediately  afterwards,  after  a 
vigilant  and  prosperous  administration  of  fourteen  years. 

The  colonisation  of  Brazil  had  been  so  rapid,  that  Luiz  de  Brito  divided  the 
country  into  two  governments.  All  the  districts  south  of  Porto  Seguro  were 
included  in  the  department,  of  which  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  created  the  capital. 
The  separate  governments  were,  however,  found  extremely  inconvenient,  and 
were  re-united  in  1578,  under  the  administration  of  D.  Diogo  Lourenzo  da  Veiga. 
the  fatal  year  in  which  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  was  cut  off,  with  the  chief 
of  his  nobility,  by  the  Moors.  Brazil,  in  consequence,  came  with  Portugal 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain  for  about  sixty  years.  The  offer  of  Philip  II.  of 
all  the  Brazilian  colonies,  with  absolute  sovereignty,  with  the  title  of  king,  to  the 
Duke  of  Braganza,  on  condition  of  his  relinquishing  his  claim  to  the  Portuguese 
crown,  was  declined. 

*  *'  The  mode  of  warfare  among  them  was  as  savage  as  their  liabits  of  life ;  they  had  no  chief 
or  leader;  they  never  went  in  large  companies ;  tliey  never  stood  up  against  an  enemy  face  to 
huce,  but  lay  in  wait  like  wild  beasts,  and  took  their  deadly  aim  from  the  thickets.  In  one  point 
they  were  greatly  inferior  to  die  other  tribes  ;  for,  being  an  inland  people,  they  could  not  swim, 
and  such  was  their  ignorance,  or  dread  of  the  water,  that  any  stream  which  they  could  not  ford  was 
considered  a  sufficient  defence  against  them.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  such  men  would  be 
impatient  of  slavery  ;  some  who  were  taken  by  the  Portuguese  refused  to  eat,  and  died  by  that 
slowest  and  most  resolute  mode  of  suicide.*' — Souiheyt  History  of  Brazil,  vol.  i.  p.  295. 

Mr.  Southey  observes,  "  Tliat  the  £nglish  were  at  this  time  endeavouring  to  establbh  them- 
selves in  Brazil ;  and  choosing  their  position  better  than  the  French,  though  not  with  better 
fortune,  they  fixed  themselves  in  considerable  numbers  at  Paraiba  do  Sul.  There  they  connected 
themselves  with  the  native  women  ;  and  in  another  generation  the  Anglo-Tupi  MamaJucos  mieht 
have  been  found  dangerous  neighbours,  if  the  governor  of  St.  Sebastian's^  steadily  pursuing  the 
system  of  his  court,  had  not,  in  the  fifth  year  of  their  abode,  attacked  and  exterminated  them. 
Tliey  who  escaped  from  tlie  merciless  war  which  the  Portuguese  waged  against  all  interlopers, 
fled  into  the  interior,  and  either  they  were  eaten  by  the  savages  as  was  believed,  or  lived  and 
died  among  them,  becoming  savages  themselves." 
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Spain  took  little  interest  in  a  country  so  inferior,  as  was  then  believed^  in 
mineral  wealth  to  her  own  colonics.  By  the  subjection  of  Portugal  to  Spain, 
the  colonies  of  the  former  were  involved  in  hostilities  with  England,  whose  mer- 
chants  had  commenced  trading  to  Brazil.*  In  1588  three  English  vessels^  com- 
manded by  Fanton,  were  attacked^  in  the  harbour  of  San  Vincentc,  by  a 
Spanish  squadron.  The  action  began  in  the  evening,  and  continued  as  long  as 
the  moon  gave  them  light,  by  which  time  one  of  the  Spanish  vessels  was  sunk^f 
and  on  the  following  morning  the  British  captain  put  to  sea.  This  was  the  first 
act  of  hostility  committed  by  the  EngUsh  in  Brazil,  and  they  were  not  the 
aggressors.  A  fleet  subsequently  fitted  out  by  the  Earl  of  Cumberlandi  and 
commanded  by  Witherington,  entered  the  Reconcave  of  Bahia,  and  plifndered 
it ;  the  city  was  preserved  by  the  Indian  archers.  The  infamous  Cavendish 
infested  tlie  Brazilian  coast  as  a  freebooter  in  1591.  A  remarkable  expedition 
was  made,  in  1593,  by  Sir  James  Lancaster  to  Pemambuco.  He  had  by  his  own 
account,  *'  been  brought  up  among  the  Portuguese,  had  lived  among  them  as  a 
gentleman,  served  with  them  as  a  soldier,  and  dwelt  among  them  as  a  mer- 
chant;'* there  was  •*  a  kind  of  moral  treason/'  Mr.  Southey  very  justly  remarks, 
*'  in  his  bearing  arms  against  a  people  with  whom  he  had  so  long  domesticated. 
But  he  appears  to  have  conducted  himself  with  so  much  moderation  and  hu- 
manity as  almost  to  deserve  forgiveness  for  his  treachery."  Pemambuco  was 
taken. 

''Lancaster  led  the  way,"  continues  Mr.  Southey ;  **  the  fort  began  lo  play  upon 
them,  and  struck  away  great  part  of  the  cnsig^n  of  the  galley.  They  run  lier  aground 
right  under  the  battery,  within  a  coit's  cust  of  it ;  her  back  was  broken  with  the  shock, 
the  sea  made  a  breach  over  her,  and  she  sunk  instantly  ;  tlie  other  boats  did  the  like. 
There  were  seven  brass  guns  in  the  fort,  which  the  Portuguese  pointed  so  steep  down- 
wards, that  their  shot  were  spent  in  the  sand,  only  one  man  being  wounded.  Lancaster 
ezufting  at  this,  for  a  well-aimed  discharge  must  have  been  murderous,  exclaimed,  Upon 
ihem,  upon  them!  all,  by  God's  help,  is  ours  !  They  ran  forward  to  storm  the  place; 
the  Portuguese  lost  heart,  retired  into  some  near  bushes,  and  bei.ig  pursued,  fled  by  a 
way  which  was  still  dry,  the  tide  not  having  reached  it.     Lancaster  then  made  signal 

*  Tlie  first  Englishman  who  is  mentioned  as  having  traded  to  this  country,  is  Master  Wm. 
Hawkins,  of  Plymouth,  father  of  Sir  John  Hawkins, '*  a  man  much  esteemed  by  Henry  VIII.,  as 
a  principal  sea-captain.  He  armed  a  ship  of  his  own,  of  "250  tons,  calliHl  the  Paul  of  Plymouth, 
wherewith  he  made  two  voyages  to  Brazil,  one  in  Jj^O,  and  the  other  in  \liiVl ;  in  the  first  of 
whidi  he  brought  a  Brazilian  king,  as  they  termed  him,  to  present  him  in  liis  wild  accoutrements 
to  Kids  Henry — at  the  sigiit  uf  wlinni  the  king  and  all  the  nobility  did  not  a  little  marvail,  and 
not  without  cause.  One  Martin  Cockeram,  of  Plymouth,  was  l(>ft  hrliind  in  pledge  fur  him. 
The  Brazilian  remained  nearly  twelve  months  in  Eii<:iuiid,  and  died  on  iiis  pa<>suge  hume,  which 
was  feared  would  turn  to  the  luss  of  the  life  of  Martin  Cuckerum,  liis  pledire.  Nevertheless,  the 
savages  being  fully  persuaded  of  thehoncbt  dealing  of  our  nu-n  towards  their  prince,  restoiedhim 
wiiliout  any  harm.* 

f  " By  reason," says  Lopez  Vaz,  "that  these  ships  were  weakened  with  former  tempests,  and 
were  manned  with  tlie  refuse  of  all  the  Spanish  fleet,  (tlie  sicke  men  and  women  being  embarked 
therein,)  the  Engli>hmen  easily  put  them  tu  the  wor>t,  and  sank  one  of  them,  and  might  also 
IiBvesunk  another,  if  they  had  been  so  minded  ;  hut  tlicy  desired  not  the  destruction  <if  any  man. 
and  doubtless  it  is  the  greatest  valour  that  any  man  can  show,  that  when  he  may  do  hurt  he  will 
not.** 

VOL.  I.  2  M 
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for  the  ships  to  enter:  he  left  a  garrison  in  the  fort,  planted  its  gun?  ag;ainst  Olinda, 
from  which  quarter  he  apprehended  most  danger,  and  marched  to  the  base-town,  as  he 
calls  Recife,  which  contained  at  that  time  rather  more  than  a  hundred  houses.  The 
people,  at  his  approach,  embarked  in  caravels  and  boats,  and  abandoned  the  place, 
leaving  the  rich  lading  of  the  carrack  and  great  store  of  country  produce  to  the  con- 
querors.*'* 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  piratical  voyage  being  plunder^  the  vessels  were 
laden  with  every  thing  that  was  really  valuable^  and  they  sailed  from  '^  the  city 
of  gold"  and  reached  England  in  safety.  The  success  of  Lancaster's  enterprise 
would  no  doubt  have  encouraged  other  freebooters  to  undertake  fresh  adven- 
tures to  Brazil,  had  not  a  more  tempting  lure  been  held  out  in  the  fabulous  £1 
Dorado. 

We  have  in  a  former  book  given  briefly  an  account  of  the  settlements  of  the 
Dutch  and  their  expulsion  from  Brazil ;  and  from  that  period  until  its  indepen- 
dence, thb  magnificent  region  remained  a  colony  of  Portugal. 

The  contests  for  the  dominion  over  Brazil  caused  so  high  a  reputation  of  its 
vast  territory  and  natural  riches,  that  after  the  departure  of  the  Dutch,  John  IV. 
of  Portugal  conferred  the  title  of  Prince  of  Brazil  on  his  eldest  son,  Theodosius ;  a 
dignity  which  continued  to  be  afterwards  enjoyed  by  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
Crown. 

The  Jesuits,  who  had  previously  founded  their  establishments  on  the  Parana, 
exerted  wonderful  and  meritorious  efforts  to  prevent  the  enslavement  of  the  abori- 
ginal nations  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  territories  through  which  the  rivers  Paraguay  and 
Parana  flowed.  Their  zeal,  in  this  mission  of  humanity,  rendered  them  exceedingly 
hateful  to  princes,  and  to  certain  ecclesiastical  orders.  The  Franciscans,  especially, 
actually  derived  a  profit  from  the  internal  slave-trade ;  and  they  insinuated  art^ 
fully,  and  then  proclaimed  openly,  every  calumny  which  could  prejudice  tlie 
world  against  the  most  humane  and  useful  missionaries  that  ever  endured  the 
fatigues,  privations,  and  suflerings,  inseparable  from  traversing  the  vast  wilderness 
regions  of  both  the  Americas.  Through  the  malignity  of  the  Franciscans,  a  report 
was  generally  circulated,  and  believed,  that  the  Jesuits  on  the  Parana  and  Para- 
guay, worked  for  the  general  benefit  of  their  order,  the  richest  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  the  world.  This  false  charge  extended  its  malicious  purpose  to  the 
Jesuits  in  Brazil. 

Laws  had  been  passed  to  protect  the  natives,  but  the  speculators  in  the  lands 
in  Brazil  continued  to  enslave,  and  subject,  them  to  the  most  abject  and  severe 
labour.  Great  cruelties  were,  in  consequence  of  the  system  of  slavery,  inflicted' on 
the  poor  natives  in  the  older  captaincies,  and  the  example  was  followed  with  addi- 
tional oppression  in  Para  and  Maranham. 

These  atrocious  iniquities  f  had  nearly  exterminated  the  natives  of  the  maritime 

•  "Southey's  Histoiy  of  Brazil."  vol.  i.,  p.  387. 

J[-  The  Portiigaese  laws  allowed,  that  aborigines  captured  in  just  war  were  slaves  ;  also  those 
e  prisoners  in  war  with  each  other  when  purchased  by  the  Portuguese :  the  pretence  of  justi- 
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captaincies;  when  the  Jesuit  Vieyra  arrived  in  Maranham,  and  partially  succeeded 
in  suppressing  the  slave-trade. 

The  Paulistas,  a  mixed  breed  of  Portuguese  and  aboriginesi  and  called  vul- 
garly JUainalukeSf  were  the  most  intrepid  slave-hunters.  They  were  also  the  most 
determined  enemies  of  the  Jesuits^  and  nearly  deposed  the  governor  who  had  coun- 
tenanced that  very  remarkable  man,  Vieyra.  Some  time  after,  in  1673,  an  attempt 
at  revolution  broke  out  in  the  province  of  Maranham,  headed  by  Manuel  Beckman, 
an  old  German  or  Dutch  Paulese,  but  bom  at  Lisbon.  His  insurrection  cry  was, 
"  Expel  the  Jesuits ! — Abolish  all  monopolies !"  They  surprised  the  city,  captured 
it,  possessed  themselves  of  the  arsenal  and  fort,  and  imprisoned  the  governor  in  his 
own  house.  The  revolters  continued  in  occupation  until  the  arrival  of  Gomes  Freirc 
with  a  force  from  Lisbon ;  which  soon  vanquished  the  insurgents,  and  Beckman 
was  banished.  This  restored  tranquillity  to  the  most  lawless  province  of  Brazil.  In 
1694,  a  revolt  much  more  serious  broke  forth  in  the  province  of  Pernambuco. 
The  origin  of  this  insurrection  was  the  giving  of  arms  to  the  negroes  during  the 
contests  with  the  Dutch.  Of  these  negroes,  when  armed  at  the  capture  of 
Olinda,  several  escaped,  and  established  themselves  in  a  strong  forest  position 
west  of  Porto  do  Calvo.  Nearly  all  the  runaway  negroes  afterwards  found 
their  way  to  this  celebrated  rendezvous.  Their  numbers  soon  became  formidable. 
Uke  the  first  Romans,  they  were  without  women  ;  but  they  supplied  this  want 
by  descending  suddenly  upon  the  plantations,  and  carrying  oft'  violently  every 
woman  of  colour.  They  established  equal  laws  among  themselves ;  they  occu- 
pied a  fertile  boundary;  their  numbers  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity;  they 
made  no  scruple  in  plundering  the  Portuguese  settlements ;  and  they  finally  con- 
stituted a  nation  under  the  name  of  the  Palmarese  (from  the  great  palm  forests  of 
their  region).  They  formed  a  government  under  an  elector,  or  monarch,  named 
ZombL  They  surrounded  their  chief  town  and  villages  with  stockades,  and 
managed  to  procure,  even  from  the  Portuguese  planters,  abundance  of  fire  and 
other  arms  and  ammunition.  During  a  period  of  forty  years  they  remained  un- 
attacked,  and  unmolested ;  but  having  increased  to  the  number  of  more  than 
20,000,  the  Portuguese  government  became  so  thoroughly  impressed  with  the 
formidable  power  of  this  new  nation,  that  in  1696,  it  was  determined  to  extirpate 
the  Palmarese,  at  whatever  expense  of  money  or  of  men. 

John  de  Lancastro,  with  an  army  of  6000  troops,  well  provided  and  armed, 
marched  against  the  city  of  the  Palmarese.     The  latter,  unable  to  meet  the  former 

ficntion  for  which  was,  that  the  latter  would  otherwise  have  been  eaten  at  the  muuaramay  and  were 
odled  nativrs  of  Uiv  card,  all  the  evils  of  a  regular  slave-trade  necessarily  arose  under  these  bar- 
barous laws.  Every  captain  of  a  fort  made  reckless  war  against  the  nearest  tribes,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  capturing  slaves.  Tlie  slave-traders  on  obtaining  all  they  could  seize  by  fraud  or  force, 
brought  them  forward  for  the  mere  form  for  examination,  us  Cord-Indians,  answers  were  obtained 
which  were  readily  accepted  by  judges  implicated  in  the  atrocious  violence. 

**  One  captain  having  got  the  chief  of  an  Indian  village  in  his  power,  fastened  lighted  fusees  to 
each  of  his  fingers,  whicli  were  to  burn  there  till  he  delivered  himself  from  the  torture,  by  giving 
a  certain  number  of  slaves."—  Sonthcifx  Ilhtorii  of  Brazil. 
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in  the  field,  retired,  to  the  number  alt(^ether  of  about  10,000,  within  the  defences 
of  the  town.  The  Portuguese  army  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  the  place ;  but 
they  were  greatly  disheartened  on  beholding  the  formidable  condition  of  the 
defences,  and  being  without  artillery,  they  were  unprepared  to  besiege  the  town 
in  regular  form.  They  were  soon  greatly  harassed  by  murderous  sallies  from  the 
town.  Whenever  the  Portuguese  approached  they  were  dismayed  by  a  furious 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  negroes ;  who  not  only  with  fire-arms  and  bows  and 
arrows,  but  with  spouting  scalding  water^  galled  and  frequently  repulsed  their 
assailants. 

This  was  an  apparently  hopeless  siege  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese,  until 
the  ammunition  of  the  besieged  was  exhausted,  and  their  supplies  of  provisions 
were  cut  off.  Scarcity  was  assuming  the  aspect  of  famine  within  the  town,  and 
a  strong  reinforcement  having  arrived  in  aid  of  de  Lancastro,  the  place  was  stormed 
and  taken.  The  king,  Zombi,  and  his  chief  adherents,  resolving  not  to  be  cap- 
tured alive,  leaped  over  the  high  rocky  precipices  of  the  fort,  and  were  instantly 
dashed  to  death.  The  captured  inhabitants  were  all  sold  as  slaves ;  and  this 
terminated  the  first  negro  kingdom  in  America. 

In  1699^  gold  was  discovered,  and  in  1729-30,  the  diamond  wealth  of 
the  country  was  also  developed.  But  if  Portugal  was  enriched  by  gold  and 
precious  stones,  which  we  much  doubt,  we  believe  that  the  discovering  and  working 
of  these  mines  amounted  to  the  infliction  of  a  curse  and  of  moral  degradation  on 
Brazil. 

The  town  of  Rio  Janeiro,  or  St.  Sebastian,  and  the  surrounding  country, 
enjoyed  from  the  foundation,  and  settlement  of  both,  by  the  Portuguese,  the  advan- 
tage and  happiness  of  not  being  attacked  by  any  European  power.*  Unlike  the 
condition  of  the  northern  provinces,  domestic  tranquillity  and  comparative  prosperity 
prevailed  in  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

To  the  region  of  the  gold  mines,  discovered  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  Paulistas,  was  given  the  name  of  Minas  Geraes.  This  inland 
province  became  a  dependency  to  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Agriculture 
was  soon  nearly  abandoned  for  gold  digging  ;  the  price  of  slaves  became 
enormous  ;  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  retrograded  ;  all  resorted  to 
the  gold  mines  to  accumulate  wealth  with  rapidity.  The  fame  of  these  golden 
resources  went  forth  to  Europe.  France  determined  that  these  riches  should  not 
be  monopolised  by  Portugal.  A  squadron^  under  the  command  of  M.  Du  Cierc, 
sailed  from  France,  and  appeared  off  the  shores  of  Brazil  in  1710.  In  a  few  days 
about  1000  armed  men  were  landed  at  Guaratiba,  about  forty  miles  from  Rio 
Janeiro.  Guided  by  two  captured  negroes,  this  force  marched  to  the  capital ; 
tlien  garrisoned  by  8000  regular  troops,  exclusive  of  600  Indian  archers,  and 

*  Tlie  Portiif^iiesc  liaving  imported  diamonds  for  some  time  before  frum  Goa,  at  first  dis- 
couraged the  search  fur  diamonds  in  Brazil,  but,  finding  the  mines  prolilic,  tiioy  soon  considered 
them  us  inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth. 
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nomerous  bands  of  armed  negroes.    Francisco  de  Castro^  the  Portuguese  gover- 
nor,  is  accused  of  culpable  neglect^  in  allowing  the  French  to  approach  the  city 
and  not  even  attempting  to  molest  them  when  encamped  in  an  old  Jesuit  sugar 
plantation,  called  Engenho  Velio j  now  one  of  the  principal  suburbs  of  the  city. 
We  doubt  the  justice  of  the  charge  made  generally  by  historians  against  the 
governor.     It  is  more  probable  that  he  acted  on  a  designed  plan  of  entrapping 
the  French.     He  intrenched  himself  with  his  forces  in  the  square  of  the  old 
town,  with   the   right  wing  of  his  forces  extending  up  the  hill  of  the  Con* 
cepcion,  the  left  up  that  of  St.  Antony.    The  French  passed  round  the  latter  hill  by 
the  road  of  the  Ajuda^  entered  the  city  unrepelled;  and,  in  two  divisions,  marched, 
the  one  towards  the  palace,  the  other  to  the  convent  of  St.  Benedict.    The  gover- 
nor, called  by  all  historians  imbecile,  now  headed  his  troops,  fell  on  the  French, 
of  whom  many  were  cut  down  and  killed  in  the  street's,  and  no  less  than  250 
wounded.  The  remainder  with  their  commander,  were  captured  and  imprisoned.  Le 
Clerc  was  assassinated  at  night,  and  most  of  the  captains  were  secretly  murdered. 
The  barbarity  of  the  Portuguese  was  severely  avenged.     On  the  intelligence 
reachuig  Fi-ance  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  expedition  under  Le  Clerc,  and  of  the 
atrocious   sacrifice  of  men  who  had  surrendered  as   prisoners  of  war,   it  was 
resolved  by  individual  enterprise,  that  a  powerful  armament  should  be  expedited 
against  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Brazil. 

Among  those  who  resolved  to  avenge  the  barbarous  assassination  of  Le 
Clerc  and  the  French  prisoners  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  there  appeared  Duguay  de 
Trouin,  one  of  the  most  galldnt  naval  officers  of  the  age.  The  government  ap- 
proved of  the  heroism  and  liberality  of  those  persons  who  undertook  the  expense 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  chivalrous  undertaking,  and  De  Trouin  was  invested 
with  the  command  of  a  powerful  naval  armament. 

This  fleet  arrived  before  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  the  12th  of  September,  1711,  and 
having  previously  ascertained  the  bearings  of  the  entrance,  De  Trouin  sailed  into 
the  harbour,  but  not  without  a  loss  of  nearly  300  men  from  the  fire  of  the  forts 
on  passing  the  Narrows.  With  his  bomb-ships,  he  advanced  on  the  following 
night,  and  next  morning  possessed  himself  of  Ihla  das  Cobras,  divided  only  by  a  nar- 
row channel  from  the  city.  He  landed  his  troops  and  erected  batteries.  The  go- 
vernor, as  on  the  previous  year,  merely  intrenched  liimseir  in  the  same  position 
within  the  city.  His  force  was  in  number  double  that  of  the  enemy.  The  French, 
meantime,  pillaged  houses,  and  carried  off  the  cattle  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  town. 

De  Trouin,  with  his  inferior  force,  presuming  it  impracticable,  either  to  pre- 
vent the  citizens  removing  their  effects  to  the  neiglibouring  mountains,  or  to  en- 
gage, as  Le  Clerc  had  most  rashly  done,  in  a  street  warfare,  demanded  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  city.  The  governor  returned  a  spirited  refusal.  Dc 
Trouin  then  prepared  for  a  general  attack,     lie  decided  ou  possessing  five  Portu- 
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guese  merchant-ships  which  lay  at  anchor  near  the  shore,  and  close  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Convent^  in  order  that  they  might  serve  for  the  reception  of  troops,  to 
land  afterwards,  and  attack  the  town.  During  night,  boats  with  French  troops 
attempted  to  board  these  ships ;  a  tliunder-storm  came  on ;  the  boats  were  dis- 
covered by  the  lightning,  and  the  Portuguese  musketry  fired  on  them,  and  caused 
some  confusion ;  the  plan  of  boarding  the  ships  was  abandoned.  De  Trouia 
at  once  brought  up  his  troops ;  and  the  cannonade  opened  furiously  on  the  city,  and 
was  continued  during  the  whole  night,  simultaneously  with  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning. Many  houses  were  set  on  fire  by  the  shells,  and  the  thick  stonewalls  of  the 
Benedictine  convent  are  said  to  retain  to  this  day  marks  of  the  destructive  effect  of 
the  French  cannon  balls. 

A  contemporary  French  writer  observes — "The  simultaneous  roar  of  the 
cannon  and  the  thunder,  rendered  more  terrible  by  the  repeated  echoes  of  the 
surrounding  mountains;  the  mingled  glare  of  the  batteries  and  die  lightning, 
filled  the  inhabitants  with  terror,  as  though  heaven,  earth,  and  hell  had  broken 
loose  upon  them  at  once.'' 

The  citizens,  men,  women,  and  children,  during  this  most  tempestuous  war 
of  physical  and  artificial  elements,  and  in  the  most  terrific  night,  ever  experienced, 
fled  to  the  wild  heights  of  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Teguca.  The  troops  within 
the  entrenchments  were  dismayed.  At  daybreak  they  prepared  to  take  the  city 
by  storm,  when  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  late  Du  Clerc,  who  had  managed  to  save 
his  life,  came  forth  and  informed  the  French  commander  that  the  city  was  aban- 
doned. De  Castro  intended  to  blow  up  the  forts  of  the  Jesuits  and  Benedictines 
but  was  prevented,  and  the  city  was  soon  after  occupied  by  the  forces  of  De 
Trouin.  The  captives  of  the  expedition  under  Du  Clerc,  who  had  escaped  the 
massacre,  broke  out  of  prison  during  the  night,  and  on  the  entrance  of  De 
Trouin,  were  actively  engaged  in  plundering  the  deserted  houses.  A  general 
sacking  of  the  city  followed.  The  houses  of  some  citizens  who  had  extended 
charity  and  kindness  to  the  French  prisoners,  were  spared  from  pillage  ;  but  the 
excesses  of  the  French  sailors  and  troops  were  abominable. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  dwellings  and  warehouses  had  been  broken 
into,  and  the  wine,  provisions,  stores,  and  goods  of  every  kind,  were  thrown  into 
the  streets.  A  scene  of  riot  ensued,  and  it  was  said  that  the  Portuguese 
governor  might  at  that  time  have  crushed  the  invaders.  De  Trouin, 
shot  some  of  his  men,  but  a  few  summary  punishments  were  not  sufficient  to 
resist  temptations  of  plunder,  rapine,  and  drunkenness.  He,  however,  allured 
many  to  work,  and  bring  off  the  most  valuable  merchandises.  De  Castro  had 
encamped  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  expecting  a  reinforcement  from  the 
mines.  De  Trouin,  confident  that  if  he  continued  too  long  where  he  found  no 
certainty  of  provisions,  without  difficulty  and  danger,  informed  the  governor,  that 
unless  the  city  were  immediately  ransomed,  he  would  bum  to  the  ground  every 
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building  within  its  precincts.  Six  hundred  thousand  cruzados,  about  eighty-four 
thousand  piastres,  were  offered  and  accepted  as  the  ransom  of  the  town  :  the  citi- 
zens having  the  pre-emption  of  redeeming  their  merchandise.  Among  the  arti- 
cles of  plunder  were  a  great  number  of  boxes  of  sugar.  The  loss  caused  by  the 
expedition  of  De  Trouin  was  enormous.  Besides  the  ransom,  money  a  prodigious 
amount  of  property  was  either  plundered  or  devoured  by  fire.  Three  iine-of- 
battle  ships,  two  fiigates,  and  more  than  thirty  merchant  vessels,  were  either 
taken  or  burnt. 

De  Trouin  shot  every  Frenchman  detected  in  plundering  churches.  He,  how- 
ever, collected  together  all  the  church-plate  that  was  found,  and  intrusted  its 
preservation  to  the  Jesuits,  who  were  "  the  only  ecclesiastics"  he  said,  "  in 
that  city  that  had  appeared  worthy  of  his  confidence. '^ 

He  sailed  from  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  4th  of  November,  determined  to  attack 
Bahia,  but  after  having  struggled  with  adverse  winds,  for  nearlysix  weeks,  he 
bore  away  for  France. 

Two  ships  of  his  squadron,  during  the  tempest  encountered  on  their  way 
homewards,  foundered,  with  1200  men  on  board.  One  of  them,  was  the  best 
ship,  and  carried  the  most  valuable  plunder,  including  gold  and  silver  to  the 
value  of  600,000  livres.  A  third  vessel,  driven  into  Cayenne,  sunk  at  anchor. 
But,  exclusive  of  the  loss  of  these  ships,  the  individuals  who  risked  the  expense 
of  equipment  are  said  to  have  made  a  profit  of  ninety-two  per  cent  upon  the 
capital  they  had  invested.  This  expedition,  like  those  of  Drake  and  Hawkins, 
cannot  rank  above  piratical  expeditions. 

Francisco  de  Tivora  was  scut  out  as  governor  to  supersede  De  Castro,  who  was 
tried  for  cowardice,  &c.,  at  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  sentenced  to  degradation, 
and  perpetual  imprisonment,  in  one  of  the  forts  of  India,  though  he  pursued  the 
same  course  as  on  the  former  year,  when  having  been  successful,  his  faults  were 
overlooked. 

Since  the  day  on  which  Duguay  de  Trouin's  squadron  sailed  away,  no  ene- 
my's fleet  has  ever  entered  the  harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

In  1763  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  it  from  Bahia,  and  from 
that  time  it  became  the  residence  of  the  viceroys. 

Although  the  province  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  its  dependent  region  of  Minas 
Gcraes,  enjoyed  tranquillity,  incessant  disputes  were  continued  between  Por- 
tugal and  Spain,  relative  to  their  respective  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  and  its  tributaries.  In  1750  a  convention  was  entered  into  by 
which  their  limits  were  established,  and  Portugal  resigned  the  settlement  of  Santo 
Sacramento  to  Spain,  in  exchange  for  seven  of  the  Jesuit  missionary  settlements 
on  the  banks  of  the  Uruguay.  About  30,000  baptised  aborigines,  of  the  Gua- 
rany  tribe,  with  their  wives  and  children,  were,  by  this  reckless  act  forced  to 
remove  from  the  land  of  their  fathers  to  an  unknown  territory.  The  Jesuits  had 
long  resided  among  them.    They  appealed  against  the  arbitrary  removal  oC  «^ 
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people  among  whom  they  had  been  eminently  successful  in  civilising.  But  the 
efforts  of  the  Jesuits  were  disregarded^  and  the  period  was  now  approaching 
when  this  celebrated  order  excited  the  suspicions  of  nearly  all  European  govern- 
ments.* 

The  Ouarany  nation  at  first  resisted  the  order  to  abandon  their  lands :  they 
were  forced,  after  great  slaughter,  to  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  their  diabolical 
oppressors;  and  it  was  deemed  a  misfortune  with  respect  to  them  that  the 
Jesuits  were  their  friends. 

When  Charles  III.  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain^  in  1761^  the  treaty  of 
limits  was  annulled ;  and  the  Guaranies  were  invited  back  to  their  ruined  country. 
The  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  repair  the  wrongs  which  the  remnants  of  the  ex- 
pelled tribes  had  endured.  The  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  were  great  and  praise- 
worthy ;  yet  their  very  humanity,  and  success^  increased  the  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion previously  entertained  against  them. 

The  great  enemy  of  the  order  was  a  personage,  as  honest,  yet,  as  mistaken  in 
his  views,  as  unsound  in  his  commercial  and  colonial  policy,  as  was  any  statesman 
who  has  ever  appeared  prominently  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Sebastian 
Joseph  de  Carvelho  e  Mello,  aftenvards  best  known  by  his  title  as  the  Marquis 
de  Pombal,  became  the  prime  minister  of  Charles  III.  of  Portugal.  With  very 
laudable  ambition,  he  considered  himself  bom  to  regenerate  the  kingdom,  and 
to  raise  the  colonial  empire  of  Portugal,  in  America,  in  Africa,  and  in  the  Eastern 
Indies,  to  a  condition  of  prosperity,  wealth,  and  power,  which  would  eclipse  the 
vast  colonial  empire  of  Spain,  and  cast  into  a  shade,  of  comparative  insignificance, 
the  navigation,  commerce,  and  colonies  of  other  European  powers.  He  considered 
the  mineral,  agricultural,  and  commercial  resources  of  Brazil  so  great,  and  inex- 
haustible, that  he  even  contemplated  founding  a  new  capital,  for  the  Portuguese 
empire,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  Wc  do  not  assert  that  some  of  his 
ideas  would  not  have  been  beneficial  if  rightly  directed;  but  certainly  no  statesman 
ever  conceived  greater  fallacies.  Yet  they  all  teemed  with  designs,  characterised 
by  the  grandeur  of  their  illusions.  We  must  allow  him  that  justice,  which  is 
eminently  due  to  this  very  extraordinary  man,  though  not  wise  statesman.  In  a 
country  where  ignorance,  superstition,  and  intolerance  prevailed  more  generally,  at 
the  time,  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  he  came  boldly  forward  to  rescue, 
according  to  his  views,  Portugal  and  her  colonies  from  social,  political,  and  com- 
mercial degradation.  He  had  the  moral  courage,  in  despite  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  opposition  of  the  regular  and  secular  ecclesiastics,  and  of  a  prevalent  bigoted 
and  religious  superstition,  averse  to  all  change  and  reform,  to  bring  forward  his 
plans  regardless  of  all  obstacles.  The  regular  and  secular  orders  were  at  the  time 
jealous  of  each  other.  They  agreed  in  nothing  but  mutual  hatred  to  the  Jesuits. 
Carvelho,  not  wisely,  held  all  the  ecclesiastics,  except  the  Jesuits,  nearly  in  con- 
tempt    As  for  the  friars,  he  considered  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the 

^  See  chapters  hereafter  on  Ptragoay^  Yvnna,  V<u 
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coontry,  and  not  difficult,  to  abolish  their  clerical  existence — ^nay,  even  the  ex- 
tinction of  their  lives  would  not  have  been  repugnant  to  his  views  of  national 
utility.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  the  higher  ranks  of  priestSi 
as  well  as  all  other,  required  reformation  in  their  morals^  and  great  amendment 
in  their  education. 

By  annihilating  the  friars  and  reforming  the  priesthood,  he  believed  that  the 
authority  of  the  pope  would  be  greatly  diminished  in  Portugal  and  in  Brazil. 
But,  tlie  intelligent,  and  able  Jesuits  were  too  powerful,  not  to  be  feared  by  the 
prime  minister;  and  he  unfortunately  considered  that  they  would  prove  the  chief 
obstacle  to  his  reforms,  and  that  if  their  order  were  completely  suppressed,  he 
might  then  proceed  unobstructed  by  any  difficult  impediment  with  his  plans. 
He  was  most  egregiously  wanting  in  judgment  and  forecast  We  are  far  from  being 
the  advocates  of  the  institute  of  the  Jesuits  ;  but,  considering  the  ignorance  of 
Portugal,  and  the  condition  of  Brazil,  they  were  the  men  of  all  others^  who  could 
have  the  most  effectually  aided  the  minister.  They  would  not  certainly  have 
given  him  faithful  support  in  order  finally  to  establish  either  civil  liberty  and  per- 
fect religious*  freedom.  Pombal  had  not  such  enlarged  views.  His  ambition 
was  to  elevate  Portugal,  and  her  colonial  and  maritime  power,  to  the  rank  of 
absolute  grandeur.  Therefore,  before  proceeding  in  the  measures  which  are  mis- 
called his  reforms,  he  decided  on  crushing  the  only  intelligent  order  then  to  be 
found  within  the  whole  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  Portuguese  empire.  In  fact, 
when  Carvello,  at  the  age  of  more  than  fifty,  became  the  prime  minister  of  his 
country,  he  possessed  those  abilities  and  manners,  which  enabled  him  to  acquire  a 
thorough  domination  over  the  mind  of  his  sovereign.  He  was,  therefore,  invested 
by  the  latter  with  absolute  power.  In  proceeding  to  carry  into  effect  measures, 
which  we  believe  were  honestly  conceived  by  him,  and  which  he  considered,  with 
integrity,  to  be  necessary  for  regulating  and  aggrandising  the  empire,  he  utterly 
disregarded  the  severity  of  the  means  which  were  to  be  adopted.  His  enemies 
are  not  even  accused  of  exaggeration,  when  they  characterised  him  as  destitute  of 
both  the  virtues  of  humanity,  and  the  scruples  of  conscience. 

He,  therefore,  with  extraordinary  confidence  in  his  own  wisdom  and  abilities, 
commenced  fearlessly,  bold  and  violent  measures,  and  persevered  in  their 
execution  with  reckless  perseverance.  He  employed  his  brother,  Francesco 
Xavier  de  Mendoza  Fiutado,  as  captain-general  of  Maranham  and  Para,  to 
suppress  the  Jesuits  in  Brazil.  Fiutado  treated  the  Jesuits,  in  the  same  spirit  that 
actuated  Carvelho  in  his  general  policy.  The  Jesuits  had  their  advocates  in  Por- 
tugal, but  Carvelho,  now  created  Marquis  of  Pombal,  was  absolute.  He  might 
then  truly  repeat  what  Louis  XIV.  said  of  the  state.  In  fact,  the  state  was  Pombal. 

In  1760  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Brazil  was  carried  into  effect 
ignominiously  and  with  extraordinary  hastiness.    Fiutado  informed  them  that 
they  might,  after  their  departure,  serve  the  Deity  with  less  pat\^xi*^9xA^>aSfi;xvtk<^ 
than  they  had  practised, 
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The  churches,  coUegeSy  houses,  lands,  and  other  property  of  the  Jesuits,  were 
seized  and  confiscated  by  the  crown.  Their  books  and  papers  were  also  taken 
from  them.  Their  hospitals  were  invaded,  and  the  patients  compelled  to  leave 
their  beds,  some  of  whom  died  on  being  removed.  At  St.  Paul's,  only,  were  they 
treated  with  some  humanity  in  their  disgrace ;  the  bishop  of  which,  Fr.  Antonio 
da  Madre  de  Deos,  said  publicly, ''  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  would  draw 
ailer  it  the  ruin  of  religion  first,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  government  afterwards." 
At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  place  of  embarkation  from  the  south,  145  were  stowed 
below  decks  in  one  ship,  like  African  negroes;  for  these  the  surgeon  obtained 
some  alleviation,  by  assuring  the  captain,  that  if  he  persisted  in  confining  them 
below,  not  one  of  them  would  live  until  they  should  reach  Lisbon. 

On  arriving  at  Lisbon,  as  prisoners,  they  were  cast  into  prison,  and  never  heard 
of  until  the  king's  death  and  the  disgrace  of  Pombal.  After  a  confinement  of 
eighteen  years,  those  who  survived  were  liberated.  Others,  who  arrived  in  the 
Tagus,  were  not  permitted  to  land,  nor  to  communicate  with  friend  or  kinsman ; 
but  were  then  placed  on  board  other  vessels,  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
landed  without  means,  on  the  Roman  States. 

The  Jesuits  transported  from  Pemambuco,  especially  in  a  missionary  ship  those 
which  had  belonged  to  the  order,  were  treated  with  extraordinary  harshness  on 
the  voyage. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  tended  rapidly  to  barbarise  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments, and  to  prevent  the  civilisation  of  the  aborigines. 

The  intercourse  of  foreigners  was  now  strictly  interdicted, — and  Pombal  inflicted 
on  that  empire,  a  non-commercial  intercourse  system  which  began  to  be  exploded 
in  other  countries*  He  introduced  the  system  of  exclusive  trading  companies. 
He  limited  the  very  trade  of  port  wine  to  a  monopolist  association.  He  inflicted 
on  the  northern  provinces  of  Maranharo,  Pernambuco,  and  Para,  the  limitation  of 
their  whole  trade  to  an  exclusive  company.  He  fixed  a  special  price  on  the  shares 
of  this  company,  and  passed  a  law  that  these  shares  should,  at  the  price  fixed,  by 
him,  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  payments  whatever.  This  fallacious,  unjust,  and 
unwise  measure,  turned  out  a  miserable  failure.  No  one  had  any  confidence  in 
the  credit  of  a  company  established  on  so  rotten  a  basis.  Fourteen  ships  were  at 
first  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  company ;  the  number  soon  declined  to  four, 
— and  after  the  disgrace  of  Pombal,  this  pernicious  company  was  suppressed. 

It  is  not  within  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  enter  further  into  the  administra- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  minister.  Having  fully  examined  his  plans,  which  were 
chiefly  fallacious,  and  analysed,  with  care,  his  manners  and  his  character,  we  may 
conclude  with  observing,  that  a  prime  minister,  at  that  period,  with  the  power, 
energy,  boldness,  and  perseverance  of  a  Pombal,  and  the  judgment  and  forecast 
of  a  Franklin,  would  have  rendered  Portugal  one  of  the  richest,  most  improved 
countries  in  Europe,  and  Brazil  by  far  the  most  advanced  empire  in  America ;  the 
United  States  of  the  north  excepted. 
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Id  1762,  when  the  war  between  England,  France,  and  Spain  broke  out,  the 
latter  power  seized  on  Colonia,  a  Portuguese  settlement  in  the  south.  Freyre,  the 
governor  of  Brazil^  despatched  a  squadron,  chiefly  English  privateers,  com- 
manded by  an  Irishman,  Captain  Macnamara.  He  reached  the  place  too  late 
to  prevent  its  capture,  but  was  on  the  point  of  silencing  the  batteries  and  retaking 
it,  when  his  ship  caught  fire,  and  three-fourths  of  his  crew,  including  the  captain, 
were  drowned.  The  other  ships  returned  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  the  English  assisted  the  Portuguese  against  their  enemies. 

In  the  year  17^3,*  when  peace  was  concluded,  Colonia  reverted  to  Brazil,  and 
the  seat  of  government,  under  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Conde  d'Acunha,  was  trans- 
ferred the  same  year  from  Bahia  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
proximity  of  the  latter  to  the  gold  mines,  and  to  guard  Brazil  more  effectually 
against  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Plata.  Some  attempts  were  also  made, 
afterwards,  to  extend  the  boundaries  south  and  south-westward,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  mining  settlements  were  extended,  especially  those  of  Matto  Grosso. 
Meantime  the  Jesuits^  estates  were  grossly  mismanaged,  and  the  proceeds  wasted ; 
and  the  missions,  which  were  transferred  to  other  orders,  gradually  decayed* 
IVanquillity,  however,  was  preserved  during  the  period  which  followed  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  little  interruption,  excepting  some  disputes 
with  the  French  on  the  frontiers  of  Cayenne ;  expeditions  made  to  subdue  the  inde- 
pendent aboriginal  tribes;  and  the  attempt  made  at  revolution  in  Minas  Geraes,  led 
on  by  a  cavalry  officer,  nicknamed  O*  Tiradentes,  the  tooth-drawer-  The  revolters 
gave  as  their  grievance,  the  too  large  a  share,  exacted  by  the  crown,  of  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  mines.  The  object  was  to  form  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes  into  an 
independent  state.  Before  they  matured  their  plans  for  action,  the  leading  con- 
spirators were  all  arrested,  and  all  banished,  with  the  exception  of  O'  Tiradentes, 
who  was  hanged. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  present  century,  the  Brazilian  Portuguese  at^ 
tacked  the  Spaniards  in  the  reductions  which  formerly  were  the  battle-grounds  in 
the  expulsion-war  against  the  Guaranies.f  The  latter  nation  was  formerly  the  in-- 
veterate  enemies  of  the  Portuguese ;  but  the  injustice  and  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards 
reconciled  them  to  the  advances  of  the  Brazilians,  whom  they  received  as  libera- 
tors. The  Portuguese  in  consequence  repossessed  themselves  of  the  reductions 
which  formed  part  of  the  territories  of  Brazil. 

•  Forty-four  governor-generals  and  viceroys  had,  before  this  date,  ruled  or  reigned  over  Brazil, 
in  Bahia. 

f  Portugal  obtained  the  cession  of  these  settlements  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Guaranies  in 
1753,  it  ceded  them  to  the  Spaniards  in  1777,  in  exchange  for  their  former  province  of  S.  Pedro, 
which  bad  been  taken  from  them  during  the  war. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  INVASION  OF  PORTUGAL  BY  FRANCE — ^ARRIVAL  OF  THE  ROYAL 
FAMILY  IN  BRAZIL — CONSEQUENT  CHANGES — OPENING  OF  THE  PORTS. 

In  1807^  the  French  army  having  invaded  Portugal  it  became  evident  that 
Napoleon  had  resolved  to  subjugate  the  whole  peninsula.  On  the  29th  of  No- 
vember^ the  vanguard  of  the  French  army  appeared  on  the  heights  above  Lisbon^ 
and  the  prince-regent  determined  upon  emigration  to  Brazil.  Every  thing  of 
value  which  could  be  carried  off  was  hastily  put  on  board  the  British  squadron 
then  commanded  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus, — and  of  eight 
Portuguese  ships  of  the  line,  four  frigates^  twelve  brigs,  and  several  merchant- 
vessels.  This  fleet,  with  the  British  commander,  immediately  sailed  for  and  arrived 
safely  at  Bahia. 

The  citizens  of  Bahia  offered  to  construct  a  superb  palace  if  he  would  remain 
and  re-establish  the  city  as  the  metropolis — ^but  the  broad  entrance  of  the  bay, 
and  the  impossibility  of  rendering  the  port  impregnable  by  fortifications,  consti- 
tuted objections  which  did  not  apply  to  the  magnificent  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  prince  landed  at  Bahia  on  the  25th  of  January,  1808,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiastic  joy.  Spending  a  month  in  that  city,  he  sailed  and 
arrived,  on  the  7th  of  March,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  but,  before  he  departed,  he 
granted  the  celebrated  Carta  Regia,  by  which  the  ports  of  Brazil  were 
opened  to  foreign  navigation  and  trade.  The  Viscount  del  Cayru,  a  Brazilian 
author  and  senator,  who  had  been  officially  appointed  to  write  a  history  of  Brazil, 
which  he  unfortunately  did  not  live  to  accomplish,  says  in  his  '*  Memorias  dos 
beneficios  politicos  do  govemo  do  Rei  D.  Joao.  VI.,''  that  the  Carta  Regia  was 
much  superior  to  the  English  Magna  Charta  in  its  purposes,  and  that  the  Regent, 
''  by  that  immortal  diploma  confened  an  inestimable  inheritance  upon  this  terres- 
trial paradise,  where  flourish  the  crowned  heads  of  the  vegetable  world ;  trees 
that  blossom  from  the  trunk  to  the  vertex ;  health-giving  plants,  that  banish  death 
to  a  remote  old  age ;  and,  besides,  a  thousand  other  equivalents  for  the  riches  of 
the  globe ;  those  princely  fruits,  which  the  poets  and  enthusiasts  of  natural  history 
have  named  ambrosia — food  for  the  gods.  Opening  the  ports,  without  reserve, 
to  foreign  commerce,  he  established  a  direct  correspondence  between  this  and 
foreign  nations,  by  which  the  people  enjoy,  through  the  wealth  that  nature  has 
given  them,  what  art  has  secured  to  other  states,  besides  an  exuberant  supply  of 
population,  and  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  industry." 

Until  the  promulgation  of  this  royal  charter,  all  navigation  and  commerce 
with  every  foreign  country  and  Brazil  was  rigidly  prohibited.  If  vessels  were 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  any  Brazilian  port  they  were  confiscated  if  they 
belonged  to  an  unfriendly  power;  if  they  were  those  of  a  country  in  alliance  with 
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Poriugaly  neither  passengers  nor  crew  were  allowed  to  land,  except  under  a 
strong  military  guard. 

The  treatment  experienced  by  Lord  Anson's  ships,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  was  a  case 
illustrative  of  the  miserable  colonial  policy  of  Portugal.  To  prevent  all  possi- 
bility of  trade,  whether  ships  had  put  in  to  repair  damages  or  to  procure  provisions 
and  water,  a  custom-house  guard,  was  placed  on  board,  and  the  time  for  their 
remaming  was  fixed  by  the  authorities.  From  these  oppressive  regulations,  a 
people,  who  were  rich  in  gold  and  diamonds,  were  unable  to  procure  the  common 
implements  of  agriculture  and  of  domestic  convenience.  A  senhor  de  engenho, 
who  could  display  the  most  rich  and  massive  plate  at  a  festival,  might  not  be 
aUe  to  furnish  each  of  his  guests  with  a  table-knife.  A  single  tumbler,  at  the 
same  time,  might  be  under  the  necessity  of  going  the  round  of  a  whole  company. 
There  was  no  printing-press.^  Books  were  scarcely  ever  seen.  Industry  and 
enterprize  were  paralysed  by  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  despotism.  Naturally,  there 
was  no  country  in  the  world  richer  than  Brazil ;  none,  in  which  Europeans  had 
done  less  good. 

When  the  royal  family  arrived,  the  several  provinces  were  disunited  and 
jealous  of  each  other.  They  had  little  in  common,  excepting  that  the  Portuguese 
race  spoke  the  same  language,  and  had  relapsed  into  equal  indolence ;  and  that 
they  received  each  every  third  year  a  new  governor  from  Portugal. 

During  the  year  in  which  the  ports  of  Brazil  were  declared  open  to  foreign 
trade,  more  than  ninety  foreign  ships,  chiefly  British,  entered  the  port  of  Rio 
Janeiro.  Two  years  afterwards,  a  most  advantageous  treaty  of  commerce  was 
concluded  with  England,  under  which  a  most  profitable  trade  was  carried  on, 
until  that  treaty  was  terminated  in  1844,  on  the  grounds  of  an  imbecile,  or  dis- 
honest hypocrisy,  which  excluded  the  sugars  of  Brazil  from  British  markets.f 

SL  Catherine's  was  declared  a  free  port.  Books  were  imported ;  schools  were 
established;  the  fashions  and  manners  of  Europe  were  introduced;  and,  con- 
Mdering  the  then  ignorant  and  degraded  condition  of  Brazil,  it  will  appear  that 
very  great  progress  in  civilisation  had  been  made  in  that  magnificent  empire. 

In  1815,  Brazil  was  declared  a  kingdom.  The  queen-mother,  who  had  long 
been  in  a  state  of  imbecility,  dying  immediately  after,  Dom  JohnVI.  delayed  the 
proclamation  of  his  accession  until  the  following  year,  when  he  was  crowned 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Portugal,  Algarves,  and  Brazil,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1818. 

This  was  considered  an  auspicious  event  in  the  history  of  Brazil.    But  it 

*  A  priniing-prcss  was  established  at  Bahin  in  181 1,  and  a  gazette,  called  "  Tlie  Golden  Age** 
was  commenced,  but  with  a  censorship  as  its  adjunct — a  public  library  was  also  established  by  pri- 
vate individuals. 

•f  Tlie  import  duties  on  British  products  under  this  treaty  were  never  to  exceed  fifteen  per 
cent.  They  were  at  its  termination  tar  more  than  doubled— (ir^  Brazilian  TarifT  at  the  end  of 
this  volume).  We  hope  the  recent  sound  [)olicy,  with  respect  to  Brazilian  sugars,  will  iuduce  the 
government  to  adopt  wiser  fiscal  and  commercial  regulations. 
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must  not  be  overlooked,  that  there  were  elements  of  dissatisfaction  attendant 
upon  the  arrival  and  residence  of  the  royal  family  in  the  newly-created  kingdom. 

Many  corrupt,  idle,  and  needy  adventurers  accompanied  the  prince-regent 
from  Portugal.  They  claimed,  for  their  loyalty,  places  from  the  government ; 
on  being  invested  with  office  they  took  little  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
country  ;  they  enriched  themselves,  but  were  regardless  of  administering  justice 
or  ruling  for  the  public  good.  A  rivalry  had  always  prevailed  between  the 
native  Brazilians  and  the  Portuguese. 

On  the  conduct  of  the  latter  Mr.  Armitage  remarks,  that — 

**  DoQ  John,  from  his  naturally  obliging  disposition,  delighted  in  rewarding  every 
service  rendered  to  him  or  to  the  state  ;  but  being  straitened  for  funds,  he  adopted  the 
cheaper  custom  of  bestowing  titulary  honours  upon  those  who  had  merited  his  favour. 
To  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  this  species  of  liberality,  that,  during  the  period  of  his 
administration,  he  distributed  more  honorary  insignia  than  had  been  conferred  by  all  tlie 
preceding  monarchs  of  the  house  of  Braganza." 

Landed  proprietors,  merchants,  and  others,  on  the  arrival  of  the  royal 
cortege,  readily  opened  and  often  gave,  their  houses,  and  advanced  their  money^ 
to  those  who  accompanied  the  royal  family.  They  were  rewarded  with  decora- 
tions of  various  honorary  orders.  In  most  cases  these  honours  were  absurd. 
They  were  also  unfortunate  penalties  upon  those  on  whom  they  were  conferred. 
Being  ennobled,  to  remain  in  commercial  life  was  considered  as  derogatory ;  they 
were,  therefore,  compelled  to  live  either  on  the  means  which  tliey  had,  or  to 
solicit  employment  from  the  government. 

Competition  for  office  was,  at  the  same  time,  increased  by  the  numerous 
emigrants  from  Portugal.  The  emoluments  of  public  offices  were  also  limited 
to  small  salaries  from  want  of  funds. 

**The  venality,"  says  Mr.  Armitage,  "of  the  Brazilians  in  office,  became  ere  long 
equal  to  that  of  their  Portuguese  colleagues.  These  things,  together  with  the  wretched 
state  of  morals  that  prevailed  at  court,  were  calculated  to  foment  those  jealousies  of 
foreign  dominion  which  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  in  view  of  the  independence  recently 
achieved  by  the  English  colonies  of  North  America,  and  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  in 
which  the  neighbouring  colonies  of  Spain  were  already  engaged. 

"Quietness  prevailed  for  several  years;  but  discontent  became  gradually  dis- 
seminated, and  was  often  promoted  by  the  very  means  used  for  its  suppression.  Mur- 
murs, too,  were  excited,  but  as  yet  they  found  no  echo  ;  the  only  printing  press  in  the 
country  being  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  royal  authorities.  Through  its 
medium  the  public  was  duly  and  faithfully  informed  concerning  the  health  of  all  the 
princes  in  Europe.  Official  edicts,  birth-day  odes,  and  panegyrics  on  the  reigning  family, 
from  time  to  time  illumined  its  pages,  which  were  unsullied  either  by  the  ebullitions  of 
democracy,  or  the  exposure  of  grievances.  To  have  judged  of  the  country  by  the  tone 
of  its  only  journal,  it  must  have  been  pronounced  a  terrestrial  paradise,  where  no  word 
of  complaint  have  ever  yet  found  utterance.*'* 

The  warfare  carried  on  in  the  south  of  Brazil  against  Artigas,  and  for  the  re- 
duction to  complete  obedience  of  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  was  very 
expensive,  and  for  some  years  far  from  successful.    The  war  on  the  part  of 

•  -  fW  Armitage's  Continuation  of  Southey's  History  of  Brazil ;"  "Kidder's  Sketches  of  Brazil,'' 
New  York,  1844. 
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BfBiil  against  the  republicans  of  La  Plata  was  also  carried  on  as  a  destructive 
warfiire  agunst  the  agricaltaral  settlements. 

In  1809,  an  event  of  some  importance  occurred.  The  court  of  Rio  now  re- 
solyed  on  recovering  Portuguese  Guiana,  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802^  and  a  force  under  Colonel  Manoel  Marques^  sup- 
ported by  the  English  man-of-war  Conjiance,  Captain  Yeo,  forced  the  French  to 
surrender  that  colony  on  the  r2th  of  January. 

In  1817»  an  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Pemambuco.  Its  object  was  to 
overthrow  royalty  and  to  establish  a  republic.  That  port,  however^  was  soon 
blockaded,  and  the  troops  from  the  other  provinces  subdued  the  insurgents,  and 
the  ringleaders  were  hanged.*  Serious  disorders  broke  out  some  time  after  at 
Bahia.  where  the  Portuguese  troops  committed  many  outrageous  excesses ;  and, 
at  last,  the  city  became  a  scene  of  bloodshed  between  the  Portuguese  and 
native  Brazilian  troops.  The  whole  country  seemed  on  the  point  of  a  revo- 
lution; and^  on  the  18th  of  February,  1821,  the  king  nominated  the  Marquis 
de  Al^;rete  and  others,  to  take  into  consideration  the  constitution  which  had 
been  promulgated  in  Portugal,  as  far  as  it  could  be  made  applicable  to  Brazil. 
Hie  prince,  Dom  Pedro,  soon  after,  read  to  the  people  of  Rio  a  royal  proclama- 
tion, granting  such  a  constitution  as  should  be  framed  by  the  cortes  at  Lisbon ; 
and  he  took  the  oath  to  observe  the  constitution.  The  governors  of  Per- 
nambuco,  Bahia,  and  the  other  captaincies  followed  his  example  ;  all  of  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  king.f 

In  1821,  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  mother  country  compelled  King  John  VI. 
to  return  to  Europe,  as  the  only  chance  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
monarchy.  The  cortes  of  Lisbon  invited  their  sovereign  to  revisit  his  ancient 
capital^  and  deputies  from  Brazil  were  summoned  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the 
national  assembly.  The  Cortes  in  Portugal,  and  the  Portuguese  generally^  had 
become  impatient  of  an  absence  of  the  sovereign,  which  reduced  them  to  a  con- 
dition scarcely  superior  to  a  colony  of  Brazil.  Before  the  colonial  deputies 
could  arrive,  the  cortes  had  resolved  that  Brazil,  should  be  brought  back  into 
an  absolute  dependence  on  Portugal.   That  they  should  revive  all  the  restrictions 

♦  On  receiving  tidings  at  Rio  of  this  insurrection,  the  king  is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  "  How 
is  it  that  my  subjects  revolt  ?  I  have  always  tried  to  do  them  good  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
injured  any  one.     What  do  they  wish  for  ?" — Luccock't  Notes. 

t  "  Tlie  situation  of  the  king,"  says  M.  la  Beaumelle,  "  was  critical,  lie  was  surrounded  with 
numbers  of  Portuguese  troops  who  were  devoted  to  the  system  adopted  by  their  comrades.  The 
recent  insurrection  of  Pemambuco  showed  that  there  was  a  republican  leaven  in  the  country. 
He  consulted  his  love  for  his  people ;  and  on  the  20th  of  February,  before  news  could  arrive  of 
che  installation  of  the  cortes,  he  swore,  at  all  hazards,  to  observe  the  constitution  they  should 
form,  if  one  should  be  formed.  The  same  oath  was  taken  by  his  court,  and,  probably  with  less 
good  faith,  by  the  royal  family.  It  would  have  cost  little  sacrifice  to  Dom  John  VI.  to  become  a 
constitutional  monarch :  he  Iiad  never  loved  or  exercised  despotism.  If  he  had  now  and  then 
employed  his  absolute  authority,  it  was  only  to  do  good." — P.  68. 
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and  monopolies  of  the  exploded  colonial  system ;  and  that  England  was  to  be 
deprived  of  Yitr free  trade  to  BraziL* 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  the  king  appointed  his  eldest  son,  Dom  Pedro,  r^nt 
of  the  new  kingdom,  with  full  powers  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  royalty. 
On  the  24th,  the  royal  feunily  embarked,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  emigrant 
nobles.  ' 

Dom  Pedro  was,  at  this  time,  twenty-three  years  old.  He  was  married  four 
years  before  to  the  Archduchess  Leopoldina,  sister  of  the  present  Emperor  of 
Austria.  He  assumed  the  reins  of  goyemment  under  the  difficult  and  per- 
plexing circumstances  of  an  empty  treasury,  a  heavy  public  debt,  and  the  pro- 
vinces almost  in  revolt  Bahia  disavowed  his  authority,  and  the  cortes  withheld 
their  support  from  him.  The  regent  reduced  his  expenditure  to  the  monthly 
sum  allowed  his  princess  for  pin-money;  he  retired  to  a  country-house,  observed 
the  most  rigid  economy;  and  of  600  horses,  which  composed  his  stud,  he 
retained  only  about  fifty.f  By  great  exertions  he  reduced  the  public  expenditure 
from  50,000,000  francs  to  15,000,000  francs.  But  the  northern  and  internal 
provinces  withheld  their  taxes,  and  Dom  Pedro  was  reduced  to  a  condition  of  little 
more  power  than  that  of  governor  of  Rio  Janeiro.  The  ministers  of  the  king, 
his  father,  being  Portoguese,  were  obnoxious,  and  suspected  of  being  attached  to 
the  old  order  of  goverment.  To  these  difficulties  were  to  be  added  the  insubordina- 
tion of  the  army,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  junta  which  were  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  cortes.    Dom  Pedro,  in  consequence,  requested  to  be  recalled  to  Europe. 

"  At  length,'*  says  M.  de  Beauchamp,  "  the  Brazilians  were  disarmed  by  this  noble 
conduct :  they  recognised  his  activity,  his  beneBcence,  his  assiduity  in  the  affairs  of 
government ;  and  the  habitual  feelings  of  affection  and  respect  for  the  house  of  Bra- 
ganza,  which  had  been  for  a  moment  laid  asleep  by  distrust,  were  rewakened  with 
increased  strength.  To  these  was  joined  an  almost  idolatrous  sentiment  of  attachment 
for  the  virtues  and  splendid  as  well  as  amiable  qualities  of  the  young  Archduchess  Leo- 
poldina, the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  beloved  wife  of  the  regent.'* 

The  king,  after  his  arrival  in  Lisbon,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
lending  his  authority  to  a  constitution,  which  treated  his  Brazilian  subjecte  as 
mere  colonists.  By  this  act  a  rupture  between  the  two  countries  became 
inevitable.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1821,  an  attempt  was  made  at  Rio  to  pro- 
claim the  r^ent  emperor.  It  was  immediately  suppressed,  as  the  provinces 
were  not  then  prepared  for  so  great  a  revolution.  The  mere  demonstration, 
however,  increased  the  influence  of  the  regent 

At  the  same  time  that  Dom  Pedro  was  refusing  the  imperial  crown,  the  cortes 

*  Extracted  from  a  manifesto  of  the  Portuguese  nation  in  1821 :  "  Commerce  and  industiy, 
which  can  never  prosper  but  under  the  benignant  shadow  of  peace,  had  not  only  been  despised 
and  relinquished,  btU  ieemed  even  entirely  deUroyed  by  ike  unUmiied  licence  granted  to  foreign  veneli 
M  ail  Ike  port*  of  BraxH;  by  Ike  fatal  treaty  of  commerce  wiik  England  in  1810 ;  by  the  consequent 
deca?  of  trade  and  national  mann&ctnres,'*  &c  &c.  See  De  TEmpire  du  Br^il,  consid^r6  sous 
ses  KapportB  Politiques  et  Commerciaux.    Par  M.  Angliviel  la  Beaumelle.    Paris,  1823. 

f  So  tayi  M.  la  Beaumelle.  M.  de  Bcaacbamp  says,  **  R6formant  les  600  cbevaux  de  son 
^cuile,  n'en  gsrdant  pas  m^me  cioquaote  " 
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of  Lisbon^  hurried  on  by  passion,  passed  the  decrees  of  the  29th  of  September. 
By  one  of  these  decrees  Brazil  was  distributed  into  provincial  governments^  with 
their  administrations  centralised  in  the  bureau  of  the  minister  for  the  colonies  at 
Lisbon ;  by  the  same  decree  the  superior  tribunals  in  Brazil  were  suppressed. 
By  another  decree  the  prince  regent  was  recalled  to  Portugal,  and  on  his  return 
he  was  to  travel,  incognito,  through  Spain,  France,  and  England,  accompanied 
by  a  retinue  (or  spies)  nominated  by  the  cortes.  M.  la  Beaumelle  remarks — 
"  That  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  legislative  enactments  more 
exquisitely  adapted  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  their  framers.  At  the  same  time 
that  they  deeply  irritated  the  natives  by  the  parcelling  out  of  the  kingdom, 
they  gave  umbrage  to  all  persons  in  office,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  were 
Europeans,  by  the  suppression  of  the  couit  and  the  tribunals ;  and  what  was 
fttill  more  offensive,  they  treated  with  gross  disrespect  the  heir  to  the  throne,  in 
imposing  upon  him  as  a  duty  a  tour,  which,  if  advisable,  ought  to  have  been 
voluntary,  and  in  assigning  him  an  escort  whom  he  could  look  upon  only  as  so 
many  spies.  A  centre  was  given  to  the  emancipation,  by  the  offer  thus  made  to 
a  prince  of  high  spirit  and  resolution,  of  a  country  entirely  ready  to  defend 
him." 

These  decrees  anived  at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  10th  of  December.  Orders  were 
issued  for  the  election  of  a  junta,  to  be  installed  on  the  10th  of  Februarj', 
in  order  that  the  prince  might  transfer  the  government  to  this  body.  The 
decrees  were  not  to  be  submitted  to,  they  were  as  obnoxious  as  the  Stamp  Act 
was  in  the  old  British  American  colonies.  The  provinces  of  Saint  Paulo,  Rio 
Janeiro,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  presented  bold  addresses  to  the 
prince.  The  president  of  the  municipal  deputation  of  Rio  Janeiro  expressed 
himself  in  almost  menacing  terms  :  *^  The  departure  of  your  royal  highness  from 
the  states  of  Brazil,  will  be  the  decree  that  will  seal  for  ever  the  independence 
of  this  kingdom  ;''  an  independence  which  would  have  caused  its  distribution  into 
federal  republics.  Dom  Pedro  understood  this,  and  he  resolved  to  disobey  the  decrees 
of  the  cortes,  and  declared   to  the  municipal  senate  of  Rio  Janeiro  that* — 

*  Mr.  Kidder  observes,  "  In  the  office  of  prince  regent,  Dom  Pedro  certainly  found  scope  for 
Ills  most  ardent  ambition  ;  but  he  also  discovered  himself  to  be  surrounded  with  numerous  diffi- 
culties, poHiicalund  Hnanciul.  Tiie  cortes  of  Portu;:nI,  about  this  time,  becoming  jealous  of  the 
position  of  the  prince  in  lirazil,  passed  a  decree  ordering  him  to  return  to  Europe,  and  at  the 
same  time  abohshiiig  the  royal  tribunals  at  Rio.  This  decree  was  received  with  indignation  by 
tlie  Brazilians,  who  immediately  rallied  around  Don  Pedro,  and  persuaded  him  to  remain  among 
them,  ilis  consent  to  do  so  gave  rise  to  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  joy  amongst 
both  patriots  and  loyalists. 

"  The  measures  of  the  cortes  of  Portugal,  whicli  continued  to  be  arbitrary  in  the  extreme 
towards  Brazil,  (inally  had  the  effiTt  to  hasten,  in  the  latter  country,  a  declaration  of  ab«!oIute 
independence.  Tliis  measure  lind  long  been  ardently  desired  by  the  more  enlightened  Brazilians, 
some  of  whom  had  already  urged  Dom  Pedro  to  assume  the  title  of  emperor.  Hitherto  he  had 
refused,  and  reiterated  his  allegiance  to  Portugal.  But  he  at  length,  while  on  a  journey  to  the 
province  of  S.  Paulo,  received  despatches  from  the  mother  country,  which  had  the  effect  to  in- 
duce him  instantly  to  resolve  on  independence. 

VOL.  I.  2  o 
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"  Since  it  is  for  the  good  of  all,  and  for  the  general  happiness  of  the  nation,  I  have 
decided — tell  the  people  that  I  remain."  This  notification  was  made  public  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1822.  It  was  received  with  enthusiastic  acclamations.  A 
report  was  spread  that  the  Portuguese  troops  were  about  to  force  the  decrees  of 
the  cortes  into  execution,  and  to  carry  off  the  prince.  This  report  further 
roused  the  popular  indignation ;  and  in  consequence  the  Portuguese  genera], 
Avilez,  resigned  the  command  of  his  regiment,  and  demanded  to  be  allowed 
to  return  to  Europe.  On  the  night  of  the  llth,  the  troops  took  up  arms,  either 
to  choose  a  new  commander  or  to  detain  their  old  one.  The  Brazilians  rose  also 
immediately  in  arms.  In  a  few  hours  the  field  of  Saint  Anne  was  covered  with 
native  troops  and  a  multitude  of  armed  citizens.  Both  sides  were  provided  with 
artillery,  and  a  battle  was  decided  upon,  when  suddenly  the  European  troops  con- 
sented, to  admit  that,  without  fighting  they  were  conquered,  and  then  crossed  over 
to  Praja  Grande,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  There,  however,  they  assumed 
a  menacing  attitude,  declaring  that  they  would  remain  at  Praja  Grande  till  the 
arrival  of  an  expedition  then  expected  from  Portugal.  The  prince  equipped 
some  armed  ve!<«sels,  and  summoned  reinforcements  from  Saint  Paulo  and  Minas 
Greraes.  He  blockaded  the  Portuguese  force  by  sea,  and  surrounded  them  by 
land.  He  embarked  on  board  his  commander's  vessel,  seized  the  match  of  a  gun 
directed  against  the  Portuguese  forces,  and  exclaimed,  as  he  showed  himself  to 
their  general,  "This  gun  is  mine,  and  you  will  take  notice  of  the  first  shot,  for  it 
will  be  of  my  firing."  The  Portuguese  troops,  on  the  I2th  and  13th,  embarked 
and  set  sail  from  Brazil,  never  to  re-appear  on  the  shores  of  that  empire.  They 
were  scarcely  out  of  sight,  when  a  signal  was  made  of  the  appearance  of  another 
fleet,  with  1800  troops.  This  armament  consisted  of  several  men-of-war,  on  board 
of  one  of  which  was  commander  Maximilian,  with  orders  to  convey  Dom  Pedro  back 
to  Lisbon.  His  instructions  were  to  place  himself,  on  his  arrival  at  Rio,  under 
the  orders  of  the  prince.  "  The  only  ord<T  I  have  to  give  you,"  said  the  prince? 
is  to  go  back ;" — the  troops  were  not  sufi'ered  to  land,  and  the  whole  of  the 
expedition,  with  the  exception  of  a  frigate  which  the  prince  detained,  set 
sail,  in  consequence,  for  Europe.*     The  inhabitants  of  Pernambuco  had,  before 

"  Ilis  exclamation,  *  independence  or  death/f  wns  enthusiastically  reiterated  by  those  who  sur- 
rounded him,  and  thenceforward  became  the  watchword  of  the  Brazilian  revohition.  This  de- 
claration was  made  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  was  repeated  at  Kio  as  soon  as  the  prince  could 
hasten  there  by  a  rapid  journey. 

"  Joze  Bonifacio  de  Andrada,  prime  minister  of  the  government,  had,  in  the  meantime,  pro- 
mu1(!atcd  a  decree,  reijuiring  all  tlie  Portuguese  who  were  disposed  to  embrace  the  popular  cause, 
to  manifest  their  sentiment  by  wearing  the  emperor's  motto,  *  independencia  ou  morte,'  upon 
their  arm — ordering  also,  that  all  dissentients  should  leave  the  country  within  a  given  period,  and 
threatening  the  penalties  imposed  upon  high  treason  against  any  oiw  who  should  thenceforward 
attack,  by  word  ordet'd,  the  sacred  cause  of  Brazil. 

*'  ITie  Brazilian  revolution  was  comparatively  a  bloodkss  one,  and  Portugal  has  never  been 
able  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  her  authority  over  tliat  empire." 

*  On  his  return  to  Lisbon,  the  commander  was  brouglit  to  trial  for  having  literally  followed 
his  instnictious,  and  degraded. 

t  "  Independencia  ou  Morte." 
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they  knew  of  what  had  transpired  in  Rio  Janeiro,  expelled  all  the  Portuguese 
troops  from  that  province. 

The  cortes,  alarmed  by  the  news  of  these  proceedings,  decided  on  withdrawing 
the  obnoxious  decrees.  Eight  days  only  bel'ore  the  receipt  of  the  prince's  despatches^ 
they  had  ordered  the  suppression  of  the  last  central  institution  which  remained 
ill  Brazil — the  Marine  Academy  of  Rio  Janeiro.  On  the  6th  of  March  they 
resolved,  that  further  discussions  respecting  the  constitution,  with  regard  to 
Brazil,  should  be  suspended  until  the  deputies  from  that  country  had  been  heard. 
Four  days  after,  it  was  determined  that  the  academy  at  Rio  Janeiro  should 
remain  unmolested.  A  commission  oi  the  cortes  then  proposed  to  suspend  the 
departure  of  the  prince  and  tlie  abrogation  of  the  junta;  and  also  to  supersede 
the  disorganising  of  the  central  governments.  Brazil  was  also  to  be  offered 
one  or  two  delegations  of  the  executive  power.  These  proposals  were  merely 
intended  to  allure  the  Brazilians,  and  while  these  discussions  were  occurring 
at  Lisbon,  Minas  Geraos  and  the  captaincy  of  Espiritu  Santo  adhered  openly 
to  the  new  Brazilian  policy,  and  the  citizens  of  Pcniambuco  had  committed 
themselves  too  far  to  recede.  All  the  southern  provinces,  the  populjjition  of 
which  formed  the  majority  of  that  of  the  whole  empire,  styled  themselves 
the  Allied  Provinces.  The  prince,  in  consequence,  gave  orders  that  each  province 
should  choose  one  or  more  attorneys-general,  who  should  collectively  form  a 
council  of  state,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  president.  The  cortes  at  Lisbon  soon 
after  decided,  that  there  should  be  appointed  to  Brazil  as  many  governors  as 
the  piovinces  should  wish  for.  The  Brazilian  deputies  to  the  cortes  had  defended 
every  interest  of  their  country,  but  a  majority  of  the  cortes  had  passed  this 
impracticable  rcAolution  in  opposition  to  their  remonstrances.  The  deputies 
unanimously  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Portuguese  constitution^  and  quitted 
Lisbon  ;  "  thus,"  remarks  M.  la  Beaumelle,  ^'  breaking  in  the  hands  of  the  rulers 
of  Portugal,  the  fetters  they  had  forged  for  Brazil."  The  province  of  Bahia 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Brazilian  government ;  the  next  day  after  this  decla- 
ration arrived  in  Lisbon,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Bahia,  resident  at  Lisbon^  sent 
in  their  adherence  to  the  appeal  of  their  countrymen. 

At  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  13th  of  May,  the  people  proclaimed  the  prince  per- 
petual protector  of  Brazil,  tiie  title  to  be  hereditary.  The  Brazilians,  at  first, 
confined  their  demands  on  the  cortes  to  an  equality  of  co-operation  in  the  legis- 
lative power,  a  local  delegation  of  the  executive  power,  central  magistracies,  and 
a  free  trailc.  Now  they  insisted  on  a  separate  legislature,  with  only  an  alliance 
between  the  two  nations,  under  the  protection  and  direction  of  the  same 
monarch.  All  parties,  however  far  they  difTcred  on  other  points,  were  unanimous 
in  opposing  a  re-union  with  Portugal.  Before  the  provincial  delegates,  who  were 
til  form  the  council  of  state,  had  assembled,  the  local  authorities  demanded  a 
constituent  and  legislative  assembly.     The  council  of  state,  at  its  first  sitting 
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declared  its  incjompetency,  and  the  prince,  by  his  decree  of  the  3rd  of  June, 
declared  that  a  Brazilian  union  of  estates  should  be  convoked,  and  represented 
by  an  elective  assembly.*  The  deputies  to  the  cortes  had  been  instructed  to 
stipulate^  I.  That  Brazil  should  have  an  independent  national  representation  ; 
2.  That  the  country  should  always  be  governed  by  the  next  heir  to  the  crown, 
being  of  age,  when  the  king  should  be  in  Europe ;  and  3.  That  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment should  be  alternately  in  each  of  the  two  kingdoms.  These  demands 
were  peremptorily  rejected,  and  a  mandate  was  passed  for  the  return  of  the  prince 
to  Portugal. 

The  cortes  of  Portugal,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1821,  resolved  **that 
the  convocation  of  the  Brazilian  assembly  was  null  and  void ;  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Rio  Janeiro  was  illegal ;  that  the  powers  of  the  prince  should  cease ; 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  return  to  Europe  within  four  months  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  his  hereditary  rights ;  and  finally,  that  the  ministry,  and  all  com- 
manders^ naval  and  military,  should  be  responsible  for  their  obedience  to  the 
intrusive  government.'* 

Thia  impotent  edict  only  precipitated  the  eternal  separation  of  Brazil  from 
Portugal.  The  assembly  of  Brazil  was  installed  on  the  following  year.  The 
administration  of  the  prince  regent  was  transformed  into  an  imperial  government; 
his  ministers  implicitly  executed  his  orders^  and  each  commander  submitted  to 

his  authority. 

The  Brazihans  did  not  at  first  seriously  intend  a  separation.  The  rash  folly 
of  the  cortes,  however,  consummated  the  independence  of  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  America.  All  the  provinces  united:  Bahia  joined;  and  even  Monte 
Video,  an  independent  state,  solicited  a  re-union  with  Brazil.  A  squadron  sent 
from  Portugal  with  all  the  troops  whicli  that  feeble  government  had  the  means 
of  transporting  arrived  at  Bahia,  and  occupied  that  city.  General  Madeira,  the 
Portuguese  commander,  was  unable  to  extend  his  power  beyond  the  walls ;  the 
whole  province,  even  the  islands  in  the  bay,  remained  faithful  to  the  union.  The 
provinces  of  Para  and  Maranham,  beyond  the  walls  of  their  capitals,  also  main- 
tained independence  of  the  rule  of  Portugal.  At  length,  the  cortes,  in  their 
imbecility  and  utter  weakness,  affected  to  thunder  forth  power,  by  curtailing  the 
period  which  they  had  in  a  former  decree  allowed  the  regent  for  his  return;  and 
in  case  of  disobedience,  declared  his  exclusion  from  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
They  prohibited  the  exportation  to  Brazil  of  all  arms  and  ammunition,  subject- 
ing all  foreign  vessels  that  should  be  taken  with  such  on  board  to  confiscation ; 
and  proclaimed  in  blockade  the  more  than  4000  miles  of  Brazilian  coast.  The 
Brazilians  had  hitherto  recognised  the  authority  of  the  king,  but  resisted  firmly 
the  decrees  of  the  cortes,  and  denied  the  competency  of  their  authority. 

*  The  word  auemhfy  was  adopted  from  the  French,  to  avoid  using  the  word  cortett  which  had 
become  odious  to  tlie  Brazilians. 
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A  manifesto  dated  Aiigust  1^  1822,  was  proclaimed  by  the  prince  regent^  in 
which  he  appealed  to  the  Brazilians  and  accused  the  cortes  of  Portugal  with 
having  destroyed  all  the  established  laws  and  institutions  of  the  monarchy. 

**  Brazilians,  the  time  for  deceiving  mankind  is  past.  The  governments  which  would 
found  their  power  on  the  pretended  ignorance  of  the  people,  or  on  old  errors  and  obso- 
lete abuses,  will  see  the  colossus  of  their  greatness  fall  from  the  fragile  basis  on  which 
it  was  once  erected.  It  has  been  owing  to  their  not  recognising  this  truth  that  the 
cortes  of  Lisbon  have  compelled  the  southern  provinces  of  Brazil  to  shake  off  their  yoke. 
It  is  because  1  have  respected  it,  that  I  now  see  all  Brazil  united  round  me,  asking  for 
the  defence  of  their  rights,  and  the  maintenance  of  their  liberty  and  independence. 
Under^these  circumstances,  I  owe  it  to  you  to  speak  the  truth.     Hear  me." 

*'  Portugal,"  he  proclaimed/'  cannot  compel  us  to  follow  her  in  this  system  of  shame 
and  degradation,  without  violating  the  very  principles  on  which  she  founds  her  own  re- 
volution and  her  right  of  changing  her  political  institutions — without  destroying  the 
bases  on  which  are  built  her  new  rights,  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people." 

He  complimented  the  southern  provinces  of  Brazil  for  having  withstood 
alike  the  republican  desires  and  dispositions  which  had  manifested  themselves  in 
some  quarters,  and  the  seductive  examples  of  some  neighbouring  nations.  ''  It 
is  they/*  he  said,  "  who  have  preserved  the  monarchy  in  the  great  American 
continent,  and  maintained  inviolate  the  acknowledged  rights  of  the  august  house 
of  Braganza.** 

A  manifesto  addressed  to  foreign  nations^  dated  the  6th  of  August,  contained 
the  formal  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Brazil.*  The  prince  regent  in 
this  manifesto  detailed  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the  cortes,  and  the  durance  and 
bondage  under  which  his  august  father  was  held  by  the  dominant  faction ;  and 
he  solemnly  protested  that  he  still  looked  forward  to  the  reunion  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  monarchy  under  one  sole  sovereign  ;  with  which  reserve  only  he  swore  to 
defend  the  legitimate  rights,  and  the  constitution  to  be  adopted  for  Brazil. 

The  municipal  senate  of  Rio  Janeiro,  at  an  extraordinary  sitting,  held  the 
7th  of  September,  came  to  the  resolution  of  issuing  a  circular  address  to  all  the 
municipal  senates  of  Brazil,  urging  the  necessity  of  investing  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent  and  perpetual  protector  of  Brazil,  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
the  official  exercise  of  all  the  attributes  of  the  executive.  This  circular  was 
privately  issued,  and  favourable  answers  to  it  were  received  from  the  provinces 
of  Minas  Geraes  and  Saint  Paulo,  and  from  the  captaincy  of  Espiritu  Santo. 
Fresh  despatches  reiterating  folly  and  threats  arrived  from  Lisbon.  The  senate 
at  Rio,  to  calm  the  public  impatience,  announced  by  an  edict  on  the  21st  of 
September,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  prince  as  constitutional  emperor,  should 
be  made  with  due  solemnity  on  the  12th  of  the  ensuing  month.  This  pro- 
mise was  fulfilled  on  that  day,  in  the  provinces  of  Rio  Janeiro,  Minas,  Saint 

*  In  this  manifesto  it  was  distinctly  stated,  that  Portugal  had  offered  to  cede  to  France  a  part 
of  the  province  of  Para,  on  condition  that  that  power  should  furnish  troops  and  transports  for 
the  reduction  of  Brazil ;  and  that  proposals  had  hecn  made  to  England,  with  the  same  views,  to 
give  perpetuity  to  the  commercial  treaty  of  1810,  and  even  to  extend  it  by  additional  advan- 
tages. 
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PaulOy  and  Espiritu  Santo:  and,  at  Villa  Rica  and  Queluz  on  the 30th  of  Septem- 
ber. On  the  1st  of  December,  the  coronation  of  Pedro  I.,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  was 
solemnised,  and  he  took  the  oath  to  defend  with  his  sword  the  country,  the 
people,  and  the  constitution,  if  it  should  be  worthy  of  Brazil  and  of  its  sove- 
reign. On  taking  the  imperial  dignity  he  did  not  demand,  nor  obtain,  any  in- 
crease either  of  revenue  or  of  power.  In  his  speech  on  opening  the  constituent 
assembly  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1823,  he  declared  that  the  title  conferred  on  him 
on  the  13th  of  May  preceding,  of  perpetual  protector  of  Brazil,  was  still  more 
flattering  to  his  heart  than  that  of  emperor. 

His  first  act  was  to  summon  a  constituent  and  legislative  assembly,  which 
was  to  meet  first  at  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  2G'th  of  February;  but  postponed  to  Uie 
3rd  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  Brazil  by  Cabral. 

The  citizens  of  Rio  Janeiro,  in  manifestation  of  their  loyalty,  spontaneously 
▼oted  the  annual  sum  of  400,000  francs  towards  the  increase  and  support  of  the 
Brazilian  navy.  Bahia,  meantime,  was  surrounded  by  20,000  Brazilian  troops, 
chiefly  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Jose  Joaquim  da  Silva  Lima.  In  the 
end  of  June,  at  a  council  of  war,  it  was  decided  by  the  officers  of  the  Portuguese 
army  to  abandon  the  city,  and  escape,  if  possible,  by  sea.  Accordingly  the  gold 
and  silver  of  the  churches,  and  the  chest  with  public  money,  were  carried  otf; 
and  Bahia  was,  in  fact,  pillaged  by  the  Portuguese  troops,  which  then  embarked, 
and  the  squadron,  together  with  all  the  other  Portuguese  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  which  were  laden  with  troops  and  passengers,  prepared  to  sail  on 
the  night  of  the  2nd  of  July.  The  bar  of  Bahia  was  blockaded,  however, 
by  the  squadron  of  Rio  Janeiro,  consisting  of  sixty  sail,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Cochrane.  The  Portuguese  fleet  consisted  of  eiiihtv  sail,  in- 
eluding  twenty  men-of-war.  General  Madeira  embarked  on  board  the  Don 
Joam  VL  with  the  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious  valuables.  A  favourable  wind 
and  the  extreme  width  of  the  bay,  enabled  the  Portuguese  to  escape;  but  Lord 
Cochrane  sailed  in  pursuit,  overtook  part  of  the  armament  between  Bahia  and 
Pernambuco,  and  captured  several  vessels.  General  Sylva  da  Lima  entered 
Bahia  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  proclaimed  the  imperial  government.  Para,  and 
St«  Louis  in  Maranham,  surrendered  to  Lord  Cochrane  on  the  28th  of  August, 
for  which  he  was  created  by  the  emperor.  Marquis  of  INIaranham. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Cochrane  on  his  second  voyage  to  Maranham  is  not  to 
be  throughout  justified  ;  but  we  must  admit  that  his  services  were  great,  and  the 
ingratitude  and  injustice  of  the  Brazilian  government  cannot  be  defended.* 

*  Mr.  Kidder,  speaking  of  Lord  Cochrane's  last  expedition,  obsen-es, — **  Having,  tlien,  nv 
established  order  throughout  the  province,  and  appointed  to  the  presidency  Manocl  Tcllt»s  da 
Silva  Lobo,  an  individual  entirely  in  his  own  interests  Lord  Coclirane  proceeded  to  carry  into 
execution  a  plan  which  he  seems  to  have  formed  long  before.  Notwithstanding  the  services 
which  he  liad  already  rendered  to  Brazil,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  them  in  the  title  of  Marcpiis 
of  Maranbom,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  emperor,  he  liad  hitherto  received  neither  payment  fur 
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On  the  30th  of  June,  the  emperor  fell  from  his  horse,  which  broke  some  of 
his  ribs.  The  democratic  party  had  now  become  factious  during  Don  Pedro's  in- 
disposition from  the  above  accident.  They  sent  both  to  him  and  to  the  Prime 
Minister  threatening  letters^  purporting  that  if  the  latter  did  not  resign,  his  life, 
and  even  that  of  the  emperor,  would  not  be  safe.  This  attempt  to  succeed  at 
intimidation  utterly  failed  ;  but  tlie  democrats  had  gained  strength  in  the  as- 
sembly, and  on  the  29th  of  July,  when  the  question  of  the  absolute  veto  was 
discuesed,  without  which  the  royal  prerogative  would  have  been  a  nullity,  the 
democrats  obtained  a  majority.  The  emperor,  in  consequence,  declared,  '^  that 
he  would  never  put  in  execution  any  acts  which  had  not  obtained  his  express 
sanction."  The  assembly  still  determined  to  carry  their  point.     On  the  9th  of 

his  services  nor  reimbursement  for  his  expenses.  He  therefore  looked  upon  the  admission  of  his 
claims  on  the  imperial  government  as  hopeless,  and  determined  to  seize  tiie  present  opportunity 
of  indemnifying  himself  whilst  it  was  yet  in  his  power.  In  doing  this  he  had  notiiing  to  appre- 
hend from  the  president.  Under  tiie  plea,  tiierefore,  that  the  ordnance,  military  stores,  ammu- 
Dition,  andall  the  various  fixtures  formerly  appertaining  to  the  Portuguese  government,  were  in 
reality  the  lawful  prize  of  their  captors,  he  proceeded  to  make  an  estimate  of  their  value,  which 
was  found  to  amount  to  nearly  4(H)  con tos  ofreis.  This  amount,  however,  and  also  the  sixty 
contos  formerly  furnisi'.ed  to  the  army  of  Piauhy,  his  lordship,  in  consideration  of  the  impoverished 
state  of  the  province,  agreed  to  commute  for  about  the  fourth  part,  or  106  contos,  provided  the 
latter  sum  were  paid  immediately.  His  lordship  appeared  in  person  at  a  meeting  held  by  this  body 
(the  treasury  board),  and  after  adducing  Iiis  estimates,  proceeded  to  urge  tlic  claims  of  the  squadron 
with  great  Hrmness.  A  unanimous  vote  was  Hnally  passed,  that  as  the  treasury  was  nearly  empty, 
the  custom-house  should  furnisii  the  stipulated  sum,  and  an  order  was  given  on  the  latter  estab- 
lishment for  the  amount. 

**  This  order  was  to  he  discharged  by  successive  instalments.     The  money  came  round  but 
slowly,  and  the  designs  of  tiis  lordsliip  were  again  subjected  to  a  far  more  serious  obstacle,  in  the 
arrival  of  another  prtsident  (Harms)  from  Kio  de  Janeiro.     The  newly-appointed  functionary 
arrived  at  his  destination  early  in  rebruary,  when  he  was  received  witli  all  due   honours  by  the 
actual  president  as  well  as  by  Lord  Cochrane.     Finding  the  province  in  a  stiite  of  peace,  he  was 
anxious  to  ascertiiin  the  particulars  of  the  late  convulsions,  and  the  actual  state  of  political  parties 
befure  he  entered  upon  his  official  duties.     No  sooner,  however,  had  he  been  made  aware  of  the 
late  pMceodings  of  Lord  Coclirane,  than  he  intimated  to  iiis  lordship  his  intention  to  assume 
office  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.     To  this  sudden  resolution  his  lordship  as  suddenly  refused  to 
accede.     It  had  become  evident  that  liarros  was  an  individual  of  a  much  less  complying  disposition 
than  the  Lobo,  the  uctual  president,  and  as  the  payment  of  the  stipulated  10(j  contos  was  still 
incomplete,  liis  lordship  took  occasion  to  postpone  the  fulfilment  of  Barros*  intention,  under  the 
plea  iliat  he  ha<l  already  writtt  ii  tn  Rio  de  Janeiro  regardini:  political   affairs,  and  that  as  he  ex- 
pected an  answer  within  ten  days,  he  deemed  it  most  advisable  to  retain  Lobo  in  office  until  the 
expiration  of  that  tiuie.     iiarrus  immediately  threw  oH'  the  mask,  and  telling  Lord  Cochrane 
that  lie  fhliy  coinprehended  the  motives  of  this  treatment,  threatened  to  make  his  lordship  re- 
sponsible for  it  to  the  emperor. 

**  iiarros  had.  however,  in  C()nnexion  with  a  number  of  parti>-ans,  determined  on  a  forcible 
attempt  to  inve>t  him-elf  witli  the  presidency,  to  be  executed  on  the  l()th  of  March,  18*25.  Of 
this  Lord  Cochrane  received  intelligence  in  an  anonymous  communication,  and  after  disembarking 
a  force  fn)m  his  lin»M)f-l)attle  shi[),  he  proceeded  to  arrest  llarros  as  a  conspirator,  and  on  the  liJth 
sent  him  off  a  prisoner  in  the  brig  of  war  Cariijuc  to  Para,  there  to  await  the  determination  of 
the  emperor. 

*•  Ilavini:  at  h-ngth  received  the  stipulated  sum  from  the  custom-house,  as  well  as  fifteen  contos 
in  random  for  a  ^!ave  vessel  claimed  as  a  prize  on  the  first  surrender  of  Maranham,  and  still  retained 
lliere.  his  loid-«hi[)  finally  sailed  for  Kntiland  in  the  Piranha,  on  the  -JOth  of  May.  He  had  already 
placed  (,'umiuo(lore  Jewettiu  tlie  l^cilro  P/inuiro,  and  despatched  that  vessel  to  Bahia,  whither  he 
cave  it  out  to  he  his  intenti(m  to  follow  her.  He.  nevertheless,  proceeded  directly  to  Portsmouth, 
where  he  arrived  after  a  passage  of  tliirty-seven  days.  His  engagement  had  been  to  serve  Brazil 
until  the  recognition  of  her  independence  by  Portugal,  and  till  this  event  took  place  he  kept  hia 
flag  flying  on  board  the  Pirnn»n,  though  there  was  but  little  probability  that  his  services  would 
ever  again  be  dc*sired  by  Brazil  after  the  course  he  liad  taken.** 
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August,  the  emperor  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  his  abhorrence  of  all  des- 
potism, whether  that  of  one  or  of  many  *  The  royalists  certainly  found  a  ma- 
jority in  the  empire,  and  Dom  Pedro  was  supported  by  the  army,  the  fleet,  the 
marine  regiments,  and  a  large  majority  of  Brazilians. 

The  ministry  was  in  November  changed.  Some  members  of  the  assembly 
brought  forward  several  charges  against  the  new  ministers.  The  sitting  of  the 
11th  of  November  was  tumultuous.  The  emperor,  in  order  to  give  confidence 
in  the  freedom  of  discussion  to  the  assembly,  withdrew  the  troops  from  the  city. 
Anarchy,  however,  was  declared  to  have  attained  so  dangerous  an  ascendency^ 
that  the  government  ordered  400  cavalry  and  infantry,  with  four  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, to  surround  the  assembly,  and  dissolve  its  sitting  by  force.  Six  or  eight 
deputies  were  arrested.  Dom  Pedro  rode  through  the  city,  and  was  received 
with  general  acclamations.  All  the  houses  were  illuminated,  and  tranquillity 
was  re-established.  A  proclamation  was  immediately  published,  by  which  the 
emperor  promised  to  give  the  nation  ''  a  constitution  that  should  be  worthy  of 
himself  and  the  people  of  Brazil/' 

A  legislative  assembly  (not  constituent)  was  summoned  by  a  decree  of  the 
l7th  of  November.  In  the  meantime,  the  draft  of  a  constitution,  framed  by  a 
special  commission,  and  approved  by  the  emperor,  was  circulated  throughout  the 
empire.  In  the  north  of  Brazil  fresh  troubles  broke  out.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Pemambuco,  always  the  bravest  since  the  time  their  ancestors  ex- 
pelled the  Dutch,  became  discontented  with  the  government  of  Dom  Pedro.  It 
Mras  seriously  planned  by  many  of  them  to  erect  a  separate  republican  government, 
with  a  spirited  and  intelligent  young  man,  Manoel  Carvalho  Pacs,  as  president. 
The  port,  however,  was  blockaded  by  the  emperor's  vessels  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1824,  and  Carvalho  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  Brum.  The  garrison 
of  that  fort,  however,  with  the  other  troops,  revolted,  and  released  him. 

In  a  few  hours  Carvalho  was  reinstated  in  the  presidency,  and  the  president 
appointed  by  the  emperor  was  not  allowed  to  assume  his  functions. 

Carvalho*s  administration  for  some  time  assumed  the  semblance  of  an 
integral  part  of  the  imperial  government  But  having  equipped  a  small  naval 
force,  it  in  reality  only  deferred  to  a  better  opportunity  the  execution  of  its 
revolutionary  plan.  An  imperial  manifesto  was  received,  stating  that  as  a 
squadron  was  now  fitting  out  in  the  Tagus  for  the  invasion  of  Brazil,  that  the 

*  This  proclamation  states — "  Believe,  then,  neither  those  who  flatter  the  people,  nor  those 
who  flatter  the  monarch.  Both  are  actuated  only  by  selfish  motives,  and  under  the  mask  whether 
of  liberalism  or  of  servilism,  wish  only  to  advance  their  own  interests  on  the  ruins  of  their 
country.  The  times  in  which  we  live,'are  full  of  sad  examples.  Let  wliat  lias  befallen  forcii^n 
countries  serve  you  as  a  lesson.  Brazilians,  confide  in  your  emperor  and  perpetual  protector.  He 
desires  no  power  that  docs  not  belong  to  him,  but  he  will  not  suffer  tliat  to  be  usurped  which  is 
his  right,  and  which  is  indispensable  to  enable  him  to  secure  your  welfare.  Let  us  await  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  us.  May  the  supreme  Arbiter  of  the 
universe  grant  us  union  and  tranquillity,  strength  and  perseverance,  and  the  great  work  of  uur 
liberty  and  our  independence  will  be  accomplislied." 
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emperor  was  unable  to  guard  the  whole  coast,  and  that  it  was  expected  that 
the  Pemambucans  would  be  able  to  defend  themselves. 

Carvalho  and  his  partisans  seized  on  this  opportunity  for  carrying  into  effect 
their  plan  of  independence.  Proclamations  were^  therefore,  published,  de- 
nouncing Dom  Pedro  as  a  traitor,  whose  intention  it  was  to  abandon  Brazil  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  provinces  of  the  north  were  requested  to  withdraw  from 
the  authority  of  the  imperial  government,  and  to  combine  under  a  republic,  to 
be  called  the  **  Confederation  of  the  Equator/^  A  great  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Parahiba,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  and  Ceard,  declared  in  favour  of  this 
rebellion,  but  the  movement  was  not  general. 

Barretto,  an  extensive  landed  proprietor,  afterwards  created  Marquis  de 
Recife,  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  the  emperor  ;  and  he  was  joined  by  some 
imperial  troops  and  partisans.  Carvalho  besieged  the  imperialists  by  land,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  a  small  naval  force  blockaded  them  by  sea,  but  without 
any  decisive  success. 

Intelligence  of  this  revolt  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  '^habeas  corpus 
law'^  was  suspended  throughout  Pemambuco.  A  squadron  was  fitted  out  under 
Lord  Cochrane,  carrying  a  division  of  1200  men,  commanded  by  General  Fran- 
cisco de  Lima.  The  soldiers  were  landed  at  Macei($,  in  order  to  co-operate  with 
those  of  Barretto,  while  Cochrane  sailed  to  blockade  the  city.  He  issued  procla- 
mations, '*  stating  his  persuation  that  the  dissensions  now  agitating  Pernambuco 
had  their  origin  in  erroneous  impressions  regarding  the  events  which  had  taken 
place  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  he  volunteered  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  the 
insurgents  and  the  emperor.  He  recalled  to  their  attention  the  distracted  state 
of  the  Spanish  republics  throughout  South  America,  and  he  finally  threatened  to 
increase  the  rigour  of  the  blockade  ;  to  destroy  their  shipping,  and,  by  sinking 
vessels  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  block  up  all  entrance  into  the  port, 
unless  the  integrity  of  the  empire  were  again  acknowledged  within  eight  days 
from  the  date  of  his  first  proclamation."* 

Lord  Cochrane  then  prepared  to  bombard  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants 
began  to  withdraw  to  the  interior,  with  their  slaves  and  moveable  property.  A 
schooner  commenced  throwing  shells  into  the  Recife  about  midnight,  on  the  28tli 
of  August,  but  with  so  little  effect  that  she  was  soon  withdrawn.     Larger  vessels 

•  "  This  threat  failing  entirely  of  its  object,  Lord  Cochrane  availed  himself  of  the 
services  of  Mrs.  Graham,  known  as  the  authoress  of  the  *  Journal  of  a  Voyage  lo  Brasil,' 
who  happened  to  arrive  opportunely  as  a  passenger  in  the  English  packet  from  Fal- 
mouth. This  lady  accepted  the  office  of  endeavouring  to  arrange  an  interview  between 
Cochrane  and  Carvalho,  on  board  a  French  brig  of  war.  Carvalho  replied  to  the  over- 
lures  by  offering  the  admiral  400,000  milreis,  in  case  he  would  abandon  the  imperial 
cause,  and  come  over  to  the  republicans.  It  was  now  time  for  an  indignant  refusal,  and 
all  faitlier  negotiations  were  broken  off." — Kuldcrs  Brazil 

VOL.  I.  2  I» 
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could  not  approach  near  the  shore.  At  the  same  tinie^  the  rocky  bottom  of  the 
Lameirao  cut  the  cables^  and  all  the  anchors  but  one^  of  the  admirars  ship,  were 
lost;  and  he  was  consequently  forced  to  abandon  the  blockade. 

The  troops  of  General  Lima^  meantime,  joined  those  of  Barretto ;  and  the 
more  numerous,  but  undisciplined,  forces  of  the  republicans  were  finally  van- 
quished, on  the  Uth  of  September.  Carvalho  fled  for  refuge  on  board  the 
British  corvette  Tweed,  and  absented  himself  until  after  the  departure  of  Dom 
Pedro  from  Brazil.     He  is  now,  or  was  lately,  a  senator  of  the  empire. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1824,  the  suffrages  of  the  provinceshavingbcen  collected, 
the  emperor  took  the  oath  before  the  people,  to  observe  the  charter  which  he  had 
just  granted,  and  which  is  now  to  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  and  definitive 
law  of  the  new  empire.  This  constitution  was  sworn  to  throughout  the  empire. 
Two  years  afterwards  2400  Irish,  and  a  great  number  of  Germans,  were  in- 
veigled into  Brazil,  and  treated  as  barbarously  as  if  they  were  slaves^  until  the 
British  Charge  d'Aflfaires,  Mr.  Aston,  had  them  all,  but  about  400,  sent  out  of 
the  country. 

The  imperial  rule  of  Dom  Pedro  I.  lasted  for  about  ten  years  ;  and,  during  this 
period,  Brazil  advanced  far  more  in  intelligence,  than  it  had  done  during  the  three 
centuries,  which  had  passed  away  from  its  first  discovery,  to  the  proclamation  of 
the  Portuguese  constitution  in  1820.  His  administration  was  not,  however, 
free  from  imperfections. 

Mr.  Kidder  says  of  him — 

'^  Dom  Pedro,  although  not  tyrannical,  was  imprudent.  He  was  energetic,  but  in- 
constant— an  admirer  of  the  representative  form  of  government,  but  hesitating  in  its 
practical  enforcement. 

'^  Elevated  into  a  hero  during  the  struggle  for  independence,  he  appears  to  have 
been  guided  rather  by  the  example  of  other  potentates  than  by  any  mature  consideration 
of  the  existing  state  and  exigencies  of  Brazil ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  embarked  in  the  war  against  Montevideo,  which  certainly  had  its  origin  in  ag* 
grcssion,  and  which,  after  crippling  the  commerce,  checking  the  prosperity,  and  ex- 
hausting the  finances  of  the  empire,  ended  only  in  the  full  and  unrestrained  cession  of 
the  province  in  dispute." 

The  habits  of  the  emperor  are  also  considered  to  have  been  extravagant,  and 
his  morals  defective  ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  his  personal  unpopularity  is  said 
to  have  been,  his  never  having  considered,  or  comported,  himself  truly  a  Bra- 
lilian. 

He  oilen  said,  ^^  that  the  only  true  strength  of  a  government  lay  in  public 

opinion ;"  yet  he  seems  not  to  have  understood  how  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion 

of  the  people  over  whom  he  reigned. 

'*  The  native  Brazilians  believed  that  they  were  beheld  with  suspicion,  and  hence  be- 
came restive  under  a  government  which  they  regarded  as  nurturing  foreign  interests  and 
a  foreign  party.  At  length,  after  fruitless  efforts  to  suppress  the  rising  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion in  different  parts  of  the  empire,  Dom  Pedro  found  himself  in  circumstances  as  pain- 
ful and  as  humiliating  as  those  which  forced  his  father,  Don  John  VI.,  to  retire  to  Por- 
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tugal.  Opposition^  which  had  long  been  covert,  became  undisguised  and  relentless. 
The  most  indifferent  acts  of  the  emperor  were  distorted  to  his  prejudice,  and  all  the 
irregularities  of  his  private  life  were  brought  before  the  public.  Individuals  to  whom  he 
had  been  a  benefactor  deserted  him,  and  perceiving  thai  his  star  was  on  the  wane,  had 
the  baseness  to  contribute  to  his  overthrow.  The  very  army  which  he  had  raised  at  an 
immense  sacrifice,  which  he  had  maintained  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  popularity,  and 
on  which  he  had  unfortunately  placed  more  reliance  than  upon  the  people,  betrayed 
him:' —Kidder. 

After  various  popular  agitations,  which  increased  the  jealousies  and 
difTerences  between  the  imperial  party,  and  that,  which  called  its  members, 
the  patriots,  the  populace  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  assembled  in  the  Campo  de 
Santa  Anna  on  the  6th  of  April,  1831,  and  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  new 
ministry,  and  the  reinstatement  of  some  individuals  who  had  that  very  morning 
been  dismissed.  Dom  Pedro  issued  a  proclamation,  signed  by  himself  and  the 
existing  ministry,  assuring  the  people  that  the  administration  was  perfectly  con- 
stitutional, and  that  its  members  would  be  governed  by  constitutional  principles. 
A  magistrate  was  sent  to  read  this  document  to  the  people;  which  he  had 
scarcely  finished,  before  it  was  torn  from  him  and  trampled  under  foot.  The 
demand  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  cabinet  became  uproarious ;  the  multi- 
tude rapidly  increased  its  numbers  ;  and,  about  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  three 
justices  of  peace  were  dispatched  to  the  imperial  residence  to  demand  that  the 
*' ministry  who  had  the  confidence  of  the  people"  should  be  called  to  office. 

The  emperor  refused.  '*  I  will  do  every  thing  for  the  people,"  he  said,  "  but 
nothing  by  the  people." 

This  answer  being  transmitted  to  the  Campo,  seditious  cries  were  raised,  and  the 
troops  began  to  make  common  cause  with  the  multitude,  llie  emperor  declared 
be  would  rather  suffer  death  than  agree  to  this  popular  dictation.  His  power 
was,  however,  now  at  an  end.  The  battalion  styled  the  emperoi'^s,  quartered  at 
Boa  Vista,  went  to  join  the  people  in  the  Campo.  The  imperial  guard  of  honour, 
which  had  been  summoned  to  the  palace,  followed;  and  the  populace  sup- 
plied themselves  with  arms  from  the  adjoining  barracks. 

••  The  emperor,"  says  Mr.  Kidder,  "  in  these  trying  moments,  is  said  to  have  evinced 
a  dignity  and  a  magnanimity  unknown  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  empress  was  weeping  bitterly,  and  apprehending  the  most  fatal  consequences;  on 
the  other,  an  envoy  from  the  combined  assemblage  of  the  troops  and  populace  was  urg- 
ing him  to  u  final  answer.  Deserted,  harassed,  irritated,  and  fatigued  beyond  mea- 
sure, he  at  length  found  it  necessary  to  yield  to  circumstances." 

He,  without  even  informing  the  ministry  of  his  resolution,  at  two  o'clock 

in  the  morning,  wrote  his  abdication  in  the  following  words  : — 

"Availing  myself  of  the  right  which  the  constitution  concedes  to  me,  1  declare  that  I 
have  voluntarily  abdicated  in  favour  of  my  dearly  beloved  and  esteemed  son,  Dom  Pedro 
de  Alcantara. 

^^Boa  Vuta,  7ih  of  Aprii,  1831,  tenth  Year  of  the  Independence  of  Hie  Empire  ^^ 

He  then  rose,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  messenger  from  the  Campo, 

said — ^^'Here  is  my  abdication ;  may  you  be  happy!  I  shall  retire  to  Europe, 
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and  leave  the  country  that  I  have  loved  dearly  and  that  I  still  lore."  In  tc 
he  retired  to  an  adjoining  room,  in  which  veie  the  empress  and  the  English  < 
French  ministers.  He  afterwards  dismissed  ail  his  ministers  but  one,  and  fa 
decree  dated  tlie  6th  of  April,  nominated  Joze  Bonifacio  de  Andrada  guardiai 
his  children. 

Mr.  Kidder  remarks  on  this  filial  act : — "  It  was  a  striking  illustration  of 
ingratitude  with  which  he  was  treated  in  the  hour  of  misfortune,  that  from 
those  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  titles  and  riches;  he  was  obliged  to  t 
away  to  the  infirm  old  man  whom,  at  a  former  period,  he  had  rejected  i 
cruelly  wronged," 

After  arranging  his  household  afEiurs,  he  emharked  in  one  of  the  boats  of 
English  line-of-battle  ship  the  Warspile,  accompanied  by  the  empressi  and 
eldest  daughter,  the  present  Queen  of  Portugal. 

The  instrument  of  abdication  was  received  in  the  Campo  de  Santa  Ai 
with  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  with  vivas  to  Dom  Pedro  II. 

Early  in  the  morning,  all  the  deputies  and  senators  in  the  capital^  toget 
with  tlie  ex-ministers  of  state,  met  in  the  senate  house  and  appointed  a  pn 
uonal  regency,  consisting  of  Vei^eiro,  Francisco  de  Lima,  and  the  Marquis 
Caravellas,  to  administer  the  government  until  the  appointment  of  a  perman 
regency  provided  for  by  the  constitution.  The  son  of  Dom  Pedro,  in  fovoui 
whom  the  emperor  abdicated,  was  not  six  years  old;  he  was,  howei 
home  in  triumph  to  the  city,  and  the  ceremony  of  his  acclamation  as  i 
peroi  was  performed  with  great  enthusiasm.  Meantime  the  corps  diplomati 
assembled  at  the  residence  ofthe  pope's  nuncio.  The  American  chaise  d'afiki 
dechned  being  present  at  this  meeting,  apprehending  that  its  object  was  to  p 
tect  the  common  interests  of  royalty.  The  other  foreign  members  agreec 
present  an  address  to  the  existing  authorises,  in  which  they  stated  that 
safety  of  their  several  countrymen  was  endangered  in  the  popular  movements,  i 
demanded  for  them  the  most  explicit  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  immunil 
conceded  by  the  laws  and  treaties  of  civilised  nations. 

Tlie  8th  of  April  was  appointed  as  the  first  court  day  of  Dom  Pedro  II.,  wl 
tlie  ex-emperor  still  remaned  in  the  harbour.  A  Te  Deum  was  chanted  in 
imperial  chapel.  The  troops  were  reviewed,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  peoi 
distinguished  by  the  "  avore  nacional,"  as  a  badge  of  loyalty,  crowded  the  squa 
and  other  public  places.  They  detached  the  horses  from  the  imperial  carris 
and  drew  the  infant  sovereign  to  the  palace ;  where  he  was  exhibited  at  the  windi 
and  the  multitude  passed  before  him.  He  there  received  the  personal  com] 
ments  of  the  eorp»  diplomatique,  none  of  whom  were  absent. 

The  provisional  government  offered  Dom  Pedro  a  national  ship,  lie 
clined  the  ofier  on  account  of  the  delay  that  would  be  necessary  in  Uie  outfit 
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On  the  iSthy  the  English  corvette  Vblage,  and  the  French  corvette  La  Seine, 
put  to  sea,  the  former  bearing  the  ex-emperor  and  empress,  and  the  latter  his 
sister  and  her  husband. 

The  return  of  Dom  Pedro  to  Portugal,  and  his  subsequent  fortunes,  do  not 
belong  to  Brazil. 

On  the  17th  of  June^  the  Assemblea  Geral  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the 
permanent  regency.  The  persons  elected  were  Lima,  Costa  Carvalho,  and  Joao 
Braulio  Muniz. 

Senhor  Antonio  Carlos  de  Andrada  presided  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Joze  Bonifacio^  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  ex-emperor  as  tutor  to  his 
children  was  confirmed,  or  rather  re-appointed,  by  the  *^  Assembl6a ;"  as  that  body 
decided  that  the  former  appointment  was  invalid.  On  accepting  his  charge  that 
distinguished  Brazilian  declared  that  he  should  receive  no  compensation  for  the 
services  he  might  render  in  that  important  capacity,  which  declaration  he  main- 
tained in  the  spirit  of  a  true  patriot. 

The  public  tranquillity  was  scarcely  at  all  disturbed.  Some  disorders 
were  committed  by  the  troops  on  two  different  occasions,  but  with  no  political 
object. 

On  the  7th  of  October  official  despatches  arrived^  brining  congratulations,  to 
Brazil  from  the  government  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  changes  effected  by  a 
bloodless  revolution. 

On  the  3rd  of  April,  1832,  there  was  a  revolt  of  the  troops  in  the  forts  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  Villegagnon.  One  hundred  of  those  landed  at  Bota  Fogo  and 
marched  to  the  Campo  da  Honra,  but  they  were  soon  dispersed.  A  few  days 
after  about  300  persons  disturbed  the  public  peace  at  St.  Christopher's,  but 
were  also  routed  by  the  national  guards,  thirteen  of  the  insurgents  were  killed. 

In  July  foUowing,  the  minister  of  justice  in  his  relatorio  (report),  denounced 
the  aged  Joze  Bonifacio,  suspecting  him  of  having  connived  at  the  riots.  The 
committee  of  the  '^  Camera  dos  Deputados'^  demanded  his  dismission  without 
allowing  him  to  make  any  defence.  The  Camara^  by  a  bare  majority,  acceded  to 
this  iniquitous  demand,  but  the  senate  dissented,  and  this  plot  failed.  The 
rf^nts  then  sent  in  their  resignation  to  the  general  assembly.  A  deputation  from 
the  chamber  of  deputies  was  sent  to  request  them  to  retain  office.  They  con- 
sented, but  they  immediately  organised  a  new  ministry. 

In  1833,  it  was  communicated  by  the  minister  of  state  to  the  general  assembly 
that  there  was  an  apprehension  that  Dom  Pedro^I.  was  desirous  of  his  restoration, 
in  Brazil.  The  ex-emperor  never  attempted  any  design  for  his  restoration 
but  he  sent  to  Brazil  for  his  carriages,  which  had  been  left  behind  for  the  use  of 
his  children,  and  also  for  the  jewels  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  deceased 
daughter  Paula. 
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The  Marquis  de  Itanhaen  replaced  Joze  Bonifacio  as  tutor  to  the  imperial 
children. 

During  the  year  1834,  important  changes  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
empire.  Annual  assemblies  in  the  provinces  instead  of  the  general  councils 
before  held  were  established.  The  members  of  the  provincial  assemblies  were  to 
be  elected  once  in  two  years.  Another  law  abolished  the  triple  regency,  and  con. 
ferred  that  office  upon  a  single  person,  to  be  elected  once  in  four  years.  Tiie 
former  arrangement  originated  in  a  jealousy  of  one  personal  executive  power;  but 
the  triumvirate  had  actually  settled  in  one  man,  by  the  sickness,  imbecility,  and  at 
last  the  death  of  Braulio,  one  of  the  regents^  and  the  absence  of  Carvalho,  die 
other.     Francisco  de  Lima  exercised  in  person  the  imperial  power. 

After  the  election  for  sole  regent  took  place,  the  senate  delayed  for  a  long  time 
the  apuracao,  or  scrutiny  of  votes,  under  pretence  that  all  the  votes  had  not  yet 
been  had.  They  even  proposed  that  Ihe  **  Camara  dos  Deputados^*  should  unite 
with  the  senate  for  the  election  of  a  regent,  on  the  old  system,  in  place  of  the 
deceased  Braulio.  This  proposal  was  acceded  to,  ^^  on  condition  that  the  senate 
should  decide  that  the  counting  of  the  votes  was  impracticable.'*' 

The  senate  declined  this  responsibility,  and  agreed  to  form  a  convention  for 
the  scrutiny.  It  then  appeared  that  Diogo  Antonio  Feijo,  of  San  Paulo,  was 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  575  electoral  votes  over  HoUanda  Cavalcanti  ofPernam- 
buco.  Feijo  was  a  priest :  previous  to  the  scrutiny  he  had  been  for  many  years 
engaged  in  political  life,  and  two  years  had  been  elected  a  senator.  One  of  the 
last  acts  of  the  preceding  administration  had  been  to  elect  him  Bishop  of  Ma- 
riana, a  diocese  which  included  the  rich  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  Feijo  was  in' 
stalled  sole  regent  on  the  12th  of  October,  1835.  On  the  24th  lie  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  Brazilians,  declaring  the  principles  upon  which  he  resolved  to 
govern.     During  the  year  an  insurrection  was  suppressed  at  Pernambuco. 

In  1836  tlie  government  proposed  to  employ  Moravian  missionaries  to  cate- 
chise the  Indians.  This,  together  with  every  other  measure  originated  by  the 
administration,  was  opposed  by  Vasconcellos,  an  old  politician  of  much  ability, 
but  of  unscrupulous  principles.  The  leading  measure  of  the  administration  was 
however,  carried.  This  was  a  loan  of  2000  contos  of  reis.  Numerous  active 
rebellions  broke  out  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  also  in  Para.*     At  the  latter  the 

*  Para  had  oflen  been  a  scene  of  revolt,  and  some  atrocious  scenes  were  executed  there 
after  it  had  ceded  on  a  deception  practised  by  Captain  Grenfell,  one  of  Lord  Cochrane's  officers, 
Mr.  Kidder  says,  after  putting  down  tlie  revolt,  and  returning  on  board,  *'  he  received,  the  same 
evening,  an  order  from  the  president  of  the  junta,  to  prepare  a  vessel  large  enough  to  hold  200 
prisoners.  A  ship  of  GOO  tons  burden  was  accordingly  selected.  It  afterwards  appeared,  that 
the  number  of  prisoners  actually  sent  on  board  by  the  president  was  253.  These  men,  in  tlie 
absence  of  Captain  Grenfell,  were  forced  into  the  hold  of  the  prison-ship,  and  placed  under  a 
guard  of  fifteen  Brazilian  soldiers. 

**  Crowded  until  almost  unable  to  breathe,  and  Buffering  alike  from  heat  and  thirst,  the  poor 
wretches  attempted  to  force  their  way  on  deck,  but  were  repubed  by  tlie  guard,  who,  after  firing 
upon  them  and  fastening  down  the  iiatchway,  threw  a  piece  of  ordnance  across  it,  and  cficctually 
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president  was  assassinated,  and  the  Portuguese  were  indiscriminately  murdered. 
Their  most  atrocious  and  desolating  effects,  were,  however,  scarcely  apparent  at 
the  capital,  where  every  thing  seemed  quiet  and  prosperous.  The  general  as- 
sembly was  slow  in  making  provision  to  suppress  these  revolts,  and  when  they 
were  about  to  adjourn,  Feijo  prolonged  the  session  a  month,  ^'  that  the  mem- 
bers might  do  their  duty/' 

Feijo's  administration  was  not  popular.  His  character  partook  of  the  Roman 
sternness.  Whatever  course  he  planned,  he  pursued  it  without  fearing  oppo- 
sition. He  sometimes  changed  his  ministers,  seldom  his  advisers.  At  length  the 
rebellion  of  Rio  Grande,  and  the  factious  opposition  that  checked  his  plans  for 
suppressing  the  revolters,  induced  him  on  the  l7th  of  September,  1837,  to  ab- 
dicate the  regency.  The  opposition  party  then  came  into  power.  Vasconcellos  was 
the  prime  mover,  but  Pedro  Araujo  Lima,  then  minister  of  the  empire,  assumed 
the  regency  by  virtue  of  a  provision  of  the  constitution.  "A  new  policy,'*  says 
Mr.  Kidder,  '*  was  adopted  towards  the  boy  emperor.  Feijo  had  been  reserved 
and  unceremonious ;  the  new  administration  became  over-attentive.  More  display 
was  made  on  public  occasions,  and  the  inclinations  of  a  people,  passionately  fond 
of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  royalty,  began  to  be  fully  gratified."*' 

In  October,  1 838,  the  new  electoral  votes  were  sanctioned,  and  Lima  was  in- 
stalled regent  for  a  period  extending  to  the  majority  of  the  young  emperor.  Soon 
after^  the  latter,  and  not  the  regent,  received  all  courtly  flatteries. 

The  regency  had  throughout  to  struggle  with  difficulties,  but  many  improve- 
ments were  made  under  its  administration. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

DOM  PEDRO  11. 


The  contending  parlies  became  wearied  of  the  regency,  and  dissensions 
arose  as  to  the  period  of  declaring  the  emperor  of  age, — and  for  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  regent.  In  the  debate  upon  the  motion^  a  proposition  was  in- 
debarred  all  ocrcss.  Suffocation,  widi  all  its  agonies,  succeeded.  The  aged  and  the  young,  the 
strong  and  frchle,  the  assailant  and  his  antagonist,  all  sank  down  exhausted  and  in  the  agonies  of 
death.  Of  all  the  25H,  four  only  were  found  alive,  who  liad  escaped  destruction  by  concealing 
themselves  behind  a  water-butt.*' — Armitaffe,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 

"  Tliis  dreadful  scene  is,  peihaps,  unparalleled  in  iiistory.  It  has  but  too  much  aflUnity  with 
the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  taken  and  confined  at  the  same  place,  in  the  subsequent  civil  revo- 
lutions. Vast  numbers  of  these  unhappy  men  were  crowded  into  the  prison  of  the  city  and  of 
the  fort,  where  they  were  kept,  without  hope  of  release,  until  death  set  them  free.  Bc*sidcs,  a 
prison-ship,  still  moored  in  front  of  the  town,  called  the  Xin  Xin,  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capa- 
city. I  iieard  it  estimated  that  not  less  than  300  had  died  on  board  this  one  vessel  in  the  course 
of  the  lost  five  or  six  years,*' -—Kidder, 
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troduoed  early  in  July,  ia  the  house  of  deputies,  to  declare  the  emperor  of  age« 
Objections  were  at  first  advanced,  by  those  who  contended  that  the  legislature  had 
no  power  to  amend  or  overstep  the  constitution.  Mr.  Kidder  affords  the  only 
report  we  have  on  this  crisis.     He  says ; — 

**  But  the  plan  was  arranged,  minds  were  heated,  and  the  passions  of  the  people  be- 

SD  to  be  enlisted.  Violence  of  language  prevailed,  and  personal  violence  began  to  be 
reatened.  Antonio  Carlos  de  Andrada,  already  described  as  a  man  of  great  learning 
and  eloquence,  but  at  the  same  time  fiery  and  uncontrolable,  stood  forth  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  assailing  party,  accusing  the  regent  and  his  ministry  of  usurpation,  especially 
since  the  11th  of  March,  when  the  imperial  princess,  Donna  Januaria,  became  of  age. 
His  efforts  were  powerfully  resisted,  but  his  cause  rapidly  gained  favour  both  in  the 
assembly  and  among  the  people. 

"  Galvao,  until  recently  attached  to  the  other  party,  made  an  impressive  speech  on 
the  side  of  immediate  acclamation  as  inevitable. 

'*  Alvares  Machado  demanded  that  party  trammels  should  now  be  abandoned.  '  The 
cause  of  the  emperor  was  the  cause  of  the  nation,  and  ought  to  receive  the  approbation 
of  every  lover  of  the  country.' 

**  Navarro,  a  young  but  powerful  member  from  Matto  Grosso,  followed  in  a  violent 
and  denunciatory  speech,  in  which  he  stigmatised  the  regent,  and  all  his  acts,  in  the 
most  opprobrious  language.  While  in  the  heat  of  his  harangue,  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
Viva  a  maioridade  de  sua  majestade  imperial!  The  crowded  galleries  had  hitherto  ob- 
served the  most  religious  silence,  but  this  exclamation  drew  forth  a  burst  of  enthusiastic 
and  prolonged  applause.  Navarro,  no  longer  able  to  make  himself  heard,  drew  his 
handkerchief  from  his  bosom  to  respond  to  the  vivas  from  the  gallery.  Members  of  the 
other  party  sitting  near  him,  imagined  they  saw  a  dagger  gleaming  in  his  hand,  and  not 
knowing  whose  turn  might  come  first,  began  to  flee  for  their  lives.  One  seized  Navarro 
to  keep  him  quiet;  but  he,  not  perceiving  the  reason  of  the  assault,  furiously  repelled  it. 
For  a  few  moments  the  most  intense  and  uncontrolable  excitement  prevailed,  but  order 
was  soon  restored. 

"  Crowds  of  people  now  assembled  out  of  doors,  demanding  the  elevation  of  the 
young  emperor.  Some  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  his  majority  in  the  public  squares  of 
the  city. 

After  much  opposition  to  the  measure,  the  committee  was  appointed,  and  a  mo- 
mentary calm  ensued.  During  the  night  both  parties  reviewed  their  positions.  The  clubs 
and  lodges  held  their  sessions,  and  the  opposition  met  in  caucus.  The  regent  and  his 
ministry  were  also  in  conclave.  Vasconcellos,  who  had  long  been  obnoxious  on  account 
of  great  moral  delinquencies,  was  called  in  as  their  counsellor. 

"  The  session  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  next  day  was  opened  in  the  midst  of  the 
deepest  anxiety. 

*'  Navarro  accused  the  majority  of  the  committee  of  treacherously  intending  delay. 
He  urged  the  immediate  and  unceremonious  declaration  of  the  emperor*s  majority.  He 
appealed  to  the  galleries,  and  received  a  deafening  response  of  vivas  to  Dom  Pedro  II. 
Indescribable  confusion  ensued.  The  president  of  the  chamber  attempted  to  call  up  the 
order  of  the  day,  but  it  was  impossible.  The  more  moderate  of  the  opposition  wished 
the  young  emperor's  elevation  deferred  till  his  birthday,  the  2nd  of  December.  The  more 
violent  exclaimed  vehemently  against  any  delay  whatever.  The  debate  was  protracted 
to  an  unusual  length.  In  the  midst  of  it,  a  messenger  entered  bearing  documents  from 
the  regent.  They  were  read  by  the  secretary.  The  first  was  a  nomination  of  Bernardo 
Pereirade  Vasconcellos  as  minister  of  the  empire.  At  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Vas- 
concellos irrepressible  sensations  of  indignation  were,  apparent  throughout  the  house. 
The  secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  second  document,  which  proved  to  be  an  act  of  pro- 
rogation,  adjourning  the  general  assembly  over  from  that  moment  to  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber following. 

**  Confusion  and  indignation  were  now  at  their  height.     The  people  in  the  galleries 
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could  not  be  rcslraincd.  They  poured  down  a  torrent  of  iiiiprccations  upon  the  admi- 
nistration, mingled  with  vivas  to  the  majority  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  Antonio  Carlos,  Martin 
Francisco,  Limpo  de  Abr^o,  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  one  after  the  other  entered  their 
vehement  protests  against  this  act  of  madness  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

*'The  president  of  the  house  attempted  to  enforce  the  act  of  prorogation,  but  was 
prevented.  Antonio  Carlos  now  started  forth,  and  called  upon  every  Brazilian  patriot 
to  follow  him  to  the  halls  of  the  senate.  His  friends  in  the  house,  and  the  people  en 
masse,  accompanied  him.  The  multitude  increased  at  every  step.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
deputies  at  the  senate,  the  two  houses  instantly  resolved  themselves  into  joint  session,  and 
appointed  a  deputation,  with  Antonio  Carlos  at  its  head,  to  wait  upon  the  emperor  and 
obtain  his  consent  to  the  acclamation.  The  multitude  without  had  increased  to  the 
number  of  several  thousand.  No  soldiers  appeared,  but  the  cadets  of  the  military 
academy,  in  the  heat  of  their  juvenile  enthusiasm,  rushed  to  arms,  and  prepared  to 
defend  their  sovereign. 

"Presently  the  deputation  returned,  and  announced  that  his  majesty  had  consented 
to  assume  the  reins  of  government,  and  had  ordered  the  regent  to  revoke  his  obnoxious 
decrees,  and  to  pronounce  the  chambers  again  in  session.  Thunders  of  applause 
followed  this  announcement.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  knew  no  bounds.  The 
country  was  saved,  and  no  blood  was  shed  ! 

The  Marquis  of  Paranagua,  president  of  the  senate,  declared  that  neither  house  was 
now  in  session,  but  that  the  members  of  both  composed  an  august  popular  assemblage, 
personifying  the  nation,  demanding  that  their  emperor  be  considered  no  longer  a  minor. 
It  was  finally  resolved  to  remain  in  permanent  session  until  his  majesty  should  appear 
and  receive  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution  in  their  presence.  The  assembly 
consequently  remained  in  the  senate-house  all  night.  A  body  of  the  national  guards, 
the  alumni  of  the  military  academy,  and  numerous  citizens,  also  remained  to  guard 
them." 

At  daylight  the  people  began  to  meet.  By  ten  o'clock,  eight  or  ten  thousand 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens  surrounded  the  palace  of  the  senate.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  assembly  then  made  a  formal  declaration  of  the  objects  of  the  con- 
vocation. In  both  houses  the  legal  number,  both  of  senators  and  of  deputies, 
being  present,  the  president  arose  and  proclaimed — **  I,  as  the  organ  of  the 
representatives  of  this  nation  in  general  assembly  convened,  declare  that  his 
majesty,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  is  from  this  moment  in  his  majority,  and  in  the  full 
exercise  of  his  constitutional  prerogatives.  The  majority  of  his  majesty  Scnhor 
Dom  Pedro  II.!  Viva  Senhor  Dom  Pedro  II.,  constitutional  Emperor  and  per- 
petual defender  of  Brazil ! !     Viva  Senhor  Dom  Pedro  II !  !  !^' 

General  vivas  from  the  members  of  the  assembly,  from  the  spectators  in  the 
gallery,  and  from  the  multitude  in  the  campo,  rent  the  air.  Deputations  were 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  emperor,  and  to  prepare  a  proclamation  to  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Brazil.  At  half-past  three  o'clock  the  imperial  escort  appeared.  His  ma- 
jesty preceded  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  palace,  and  followed  by  his  sisters.  His 
tutor  occupied  a  place  in  the  same  carriage  with  himself.  On  the  approach  of  the 
emperor  the  enthusiasm  of  the  populace  was  uproarious.  Vivas  were  roared  forth 
from  the  campo  during  the  whole  ceremony.  His  majesty  was  received  with 
courtly  ceremonies  and  conducted  to  the  throne,  near  which,  the  members  of  the 
diplomatic  corps  were  seated  in  the  uniform  of  their  courts.     The  emperor  knelt 
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down  and  received  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  whereupon  was  read 

aloud  and  solemnly  signed,  the  following  act,  viz. : 

*'Rnow  all  men  to  whom  tliis  public  instrument  shall  come,  that  on  the  23rd  day  of 
July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1840,  and  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  independence 
of  the  empire  of  Brazil,  in  this  most  loyal  and  heroic  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  senate,  and  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of  the  imperial  les^islature,  to  wit 
— thirty-three  members  of  the  senate,  and  eiphty-four  deputies,  under  the  presidency  of 
his  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Paranagud,  assembled  in  order  to  witness  the  fulfilment 
of  the  103rd  article  of  the  constitution  :  being  also  present,  his  Imperial  Majesty  Sen- 
hor  Don  Pedro-de- Alcantara- Joao-Carlos-Lcopoldo-Salvador-Bibiano-Francisco-Xa- 
vier-de-Paula-Leucadio-Miguel-Gahriel-Raphael  Gonzaga,  second  emperor  and  perpetual 
defender  of  Brazil,  the  legitimate  son  and  first  heir  of  the  late  emperor,  Dom  Pedro  I., 
and  of  the  late  empress.  Donna  Maria- Leopold  in  a- Jose  fa-Carol  in  a.  Archduchess  of 
Austria.  The  most  excellent  president  of  this  assembly  having  offered  the  emperor  a 
missal,  the  latter  laid  his  hand  upon  it,  and  recited  in  an  audible  voice  the  following  con- 
stitutional oath  : — '  I  swear  to  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic  religion,  and  the 
integrity  and  indivisibility  of  the  empire  ;  to  observe,  and  to  cause  to  be  observed,  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Brazilian  nation,  and  to  promote  the  general  well  being 
of  Brazil  by  every  means  in  my  power.'  Wherefore,  in  perpetual  memory  of  this  event, 
duplicates  of  this  document  are  signed  and  witnessed,"  &c.  &c. 

The  following  proclamation,  was  then  approved  by  the  assembly  :— 

"Brazilians; — The  General  Legislative  Assembly  of  Brazil,  recognising  that 
happy  intellectual  development  with  which  it  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  endow 
his  Imperial  Majesty  Dom  Pedro  II.,  recognising  also,  the  inherent  evils  which  attach 
themselves  to  an  unsettled  government ;  witnessing,  moreover,  the  unanimous  desire  of 
the  people  of  this  capital,  which  it  believes  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  desire 
of  the  whole  empire,  viz.,  to  confer  upon  our  august  monarch  the  powers  which  the 
constitution  secures  to  him ;  therefore,  in  view  of  such  important  considerations,  this 
body  has,  for  the  well-being  of  the  country,  seen  fit  to  declare  the  majority  of  Dom  Pedro 
II.,  so  that  he  may  enter  at  once  upon  the  full  exercise  of  his  powers  as  constitutional 
emperor  and  perpetual  defender  of  Brazil.  Our  august  monarch  has  just  taken  in  our 
presence  the  solemn  oath  required  by  the  constitution. 

"Brazilians! — The  hopes  of  the  nation  are  converted  into  reality.  A  new  era  hat 
dawned  upon  us.  May  it  be  one  of  uninterrupted  union  and  prosperity.  May  we  prove 
worthy  of  so  great  a  blessing  !*' 

After  these  ceremonies  his  majesty  proceeded  to  the  city  palace,  accompanied 
by  the  national  guards,  and  the  people  in  vast  crowds.  In  the  evening  a  bril- 
liant cortejo  took  place,  and  the  city  was  generally  illuminated. 

Such  were  the  events  of  this  remarkable  and  sudden  revolution.  The  regency 
was  abolished,  tranquillity  prevailed,  and  Dom  Pedro  11,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
and  a  half  years,  was  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  imperial  throne  of 
one  of  the  largest  territorial  and  least  populous  empires  of  the  earth. 

On  the  24th  day  of  July,  the  following  new  ministry  was  organised  : — 

Department  of  the  Empire — Antonio  Carlos  Ribeiro  d'Andrada  Machado; 
of  Finance — Martin  Francisco  Ribeiro  d'Andrada  ;  of  Foreign  Affairs — Aure- 
liano  de  Souza  Oliveira  Coutinho;  of  Justice — ^Antonio  Paulino  Limpo  d'Abreo; 
of  Marine — Antonio  Francisco  de  Paula  HoUanda  Cavalcanti  ;  of  War — Fran- 
cisco de  Paula  Cavalcanti  d'Albuquerque. 

On  the  26th  a  Te  Deum  was  celebrated  in  the  imperial  chapel,  in  commemo- 
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ration  of  the  late  events.  It  was  followed  by  a  levee  at  the  palace^  where  the 
diplomatic  corps  complimented  the  emperor  in  the  following  address,  delivered 
by  the  Baron  de  Rouen,  minister  of  France,  and  senior'member  of  that  body. 

"  Sekuor  : — The  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  accredited  at  thia  court,  have  the 
honour  to  present  you  the  homage  of  their  profound  respect. 

*'  It  is  with  the  deepest  solicitude  that  they  come,  on  this  memorable  day,  to  mingle 
their  cono-ratulations  with  those  of  your  own  subjects  that  have  already  been  presented 
before  your  throne,  and  to  express,  in  bclialf  of  the  sovereigns  and  tiie  governments 
which  they  have  the  honour  respectively  to  represent,  those  desires  which  they  will  never 
cease  to  cherish  for  the  glory  of  your  reign,  for  the  happiness  of  your  august  family,  and 
for  the  prosperity  of  Brazil." 

Congratulations  in  similar  terms  became  the  order  of  the  day.    Every  society, 

each  institution,  every  province,  and  nearly  each  town  from  the  capital  to  the 

bounds  of  the  empire^  hastened  to  celebrate  the  event  with  extravagant  rejoicing, 

and  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  emperor,  with  **  their  most  profound  sentiments 

of  joy  at  his  elevation  to  the  sovereignty,  and  their  cherished  hopes  of  his  pros- 

perity  and  happiness.''* 

*  As  specimens  of  the  style  and  sentiments  used  on  these  occasions,  and  as  characteristic  of 
the  formalities  and  education  of  the  Brazilians,  the  reader  is  presented  with  two  translations. 
The  first  is  the  official  address  of  the  senate,  presented  to  his  majesty  by  a  special  deputation  on 
the  28ch  of  July. 

"  Senhor  I — The  senate,  impelled  by  the  most  elevated  patriotism,  transported  with  the  most 
sincere  pleasure,  in  view  of  the  tavour  which  your  imperial  majesty  has  just  condescended  to  con- 
fer upon  the  empire,  by  entering  at  once  upon  the  full  exercise  of  yuur  inalienable  rights,  has  sent 
ui  in  solemn  depuration  to  congratulate  your  imperial  majesty  upon  the  memorable  event  which 
fills  your  majesty's  subjects  with  conHdence  and  delight. 

"  If  Brazil  has  received  from  your  renowned  ancestors,  since  the  days  of  King  Dom  Manoel, 
benefits,  which,  progressively  increasing  up  to  the  time  when  the  cry  of  independence  was  first 
uttered  at  Ypirangii  by  the  hero  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds,  enabled  lier  at  length  to 
become  a  free  nation,  much  stronger  Itopes  of  future  glory  do  the  Brazilians  discover,  in  the  paF- 
triuti»m  of  your  imperial  majesty. 

**  Divine  Providence  has  endowed  you  with  a  great  and  magnanimous  heart ;  and  in  his  eternal 
wisdom  has  destini^d  you  to  rule  over  the  empire  of  Santa  Cruz.  He,  for  our  greater  good,  has 
io  a  wonderful  manner  overruled  the  late  unlooked-for  events,  so  as  to  bring  your  majesty  be- 
fore your  subjects  like  a  brilliant  sun  emerging  from  portentous  clouds,  and  causing  unmingled 
happiness. 

"  May  the  government  of  vour  imperial  majesty  serve  as  a  polar  star,  to  illumine  all  America, 
and  to  guide  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  continent  in  the  path  of  order  and  of  true  glory !  I^eign, 
therefore,  to  receive  kindly  the  sincere  well-wishes  of  the  senate — they  arc  those  of  tlic  nation 
itself.  Heaven  grant,  that  the  precious  days  of  your  im{)erial  majesty  may  run  on  through  many 
and  happy  years,  so  that  national  liberty  may  be  maintained,  and  the  true  prosperity  of  the  empire 
may  be  e  t  iblished.** 

To  this  panegyric,  his  majesty  replied  : — 

"  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  sentiments  which  the  senate  expresses  in  view  of  my  having  as- 
sumed the  exercise  of  my  constitutional  prerogatives. 

"  Gentlemen,  you  may  assure  the  senate,  ihat  I  shall  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  the 
nation,  by  maintaining  a  harmony  between  ourselves  and  foreign  powers,  by  sustaining  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  theen)pire,  and  by  promoting  the  happiness  of  tlie  nation.*^ 

In  the  course  of  a  month  a  steam-vessel  carrieil  to  Para  the  news  of  this  revolution,  and  the 
accession  of  the  emperor.  The  provincial  assembly  was  then  in  session.  A  Te  Deum  was  cele- 
brated immediately,  and  an  orator  appointed,  wlio  recited  a  pompous  discourse.  The  address 
was  OS  follows: — ^ 

"  Illustrious  deputies! — The  imperial  court  has  just  been  the  theatre  of  an  eventof  the  most 
interesting  and  promising  character  for  Brazil.  The  people,  and  their  representatives,  have  given 
to  the  empire  and  to  the  world  the  most  decisive  testiuiony  of  their  adhesion  to  the  person  and 
throne  of  his  Majesty  Dom  Pedro  II.,  as  well  as  an  extraordinary  perception  of  the  wisdom  and 
virtues  which  eminently  di>tinguish  him. 

"  The  elevation  of  his  imperial  majesty  to  the  throne,  is  decreed  by  the  unanimous  declara- 
tion of  the  people  and  their  most  worthy  representatives.    The  fame  of  this  glorious  event  has 
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Party  feelings  did  not  cease  with  the  Diinority  of  the  emperor.  For  a  time  it 
slumbered.  A  popular  revolution  afterwards^  in  1842,  almost  destroyed  the 
constitution — but  the  monarchical  principle  prevailed  ;  and  yet  its  success  is 
attributed  altogether  to  the  passive  obedience  or  indifference  of  the  uneducated 
populace. 

On  the  29lh  of  July,  1840,  Senbor  Antonio  Carlos  made  a  declaration  of  the 
policy  and  principles  of  the  new  administration.  Ilis  speech  on  the  subject  was 
eulogised  as  one  of  the  most  able  parliamentary  efforts  ever  pronounced  iu  Brazil. 
It  summed  up  the  leading  principles  upon  which  ministerial  action  would  be 
based  under  the  new  order  of  things : — 

'*  1.  Simplicity  in  the  plan  of  collecting,  and  economy  in  the  disbursement,  of  tlie 
public  revenues. 

<*  2.  Scrupulous  respect  to  law  literally  constructed,  and  a  total  disregard  of  fanciful 
interpretations. 

'*  3,  Adhesion  to  existing  institutions,  and  a  cautious  ui^c  of  executive  power. 

**  4.  Energetic  opposition  to  the  rebellion  of  Rio  Grande,  but  a  disposition  to  listen 
to  any  overtures  from  ihe  insurgents,  thut  may  be  entertained  with  due  respect  to  the 
national  honour. 

"  5.  Conciliation  of  opposing  parties,  without  any  wavering  to  accommodate  either. 

*'  6.  Harmony  of  views  and  actions  betwtcn  the  government  and  all  its  agents. 

*'  7.  All  proper  means  to  induce  harmonious  action  in  the  two  legislative  bodies,  but 
no  resort  to  corruption  or  intrigue. 

**  8.  Unanimity  in  the  cabinet  upon  all  questions  of  moment.** 

''The  nation,"  says  Mr.  Kidder,  *'  at  large  was  perfectly  exhilarated  with  the  idea  of 
the  glorious  revolution  that  had  transpired ;  but  the  legislature,  tired  by  its  recent  pa- 
roxysms, soon  fell  back  into  its  old  method  of  doing  business.  The  first  loading  nicasuie 
of  the  opposition  was  the  appointment  of  a  council  of  state,  to  hold  the  office  of  special 
advisers  to  the  emperor.  It  became  un  immediate  and  protracted  subject  of  discussion, 
but  did  not  succeed  till  late  in  the  following  year.  Things  throughout  the  empire  moved 
on  in  their  ordinary  course,  save  that,  when  the  subject  of  the  emperor's  elevation  lost  its 
novelty,  that  of  his  approaching  coronation  became  the  theme  of  universal  interest  and 
of  unbounded  anticipation. 

"  The  early  part  of  the  year  1841  was  fixed  upon  for  the  coronation.  Preparations  foi 
that  event  were  set  on  foot  long  in  advance  of  the  time.  Expectants  of  honours  and  emo- 
luments attempted  to  rival  each  other  in  parade  and  display.  Extraordinary  embassies 
were  sent  out  from  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  in  compliment  to  Brazil." 

Before  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  several  of  tlie  provinces 
had  resisted  the  new  appointments  of  presidents,  and  in  so  doing  had  manifested 
tendencies  to  revolution.  But  the  most  serious  diffictilty  was  the  long-existing 
rebellion  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  To  bring  this  internal  war  to  a  close^  Alvares 
Alachado  was  appointed  an  agent  of  the  government  to  treat  with  the  rebels. 
Great  canfidence  had  been  reposed  in  his  personal  influence  with  Bento  Con- 
sul vcz  and  others.  But  with  all  the  facilities  offered  them,  the  insurgents  re- 
fused to  compromise.     Machado  was  then  appointed  president  of  the  province. 

'*  In  this  ofTicc,**  says  Kidder,  '*  instead  of  wielding  a  rod  of  iron,  as  his  predecessors 

rcsounilcil  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  we  can  now  perceive  the  star  of  hope 
beaming  brightly  over  us. 

'*  Gentlemen,  a  most  important  era  has  occurred  in  the  history'  of  our  nation  ;  and  as  the 
proper  organ  of  the  people  of  Pun'i,  let  us  ouiploy  our  efforts  to  aid  the  emperor  in  the  grand 
task  of  placing  Drazil  upon  a  level  with  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world.** 
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had  done,  or  had  attempted  to  do,  he  adopted  conciliatory  measures,  and  rather  entreated 
a  negotiation.  This  attitude  was  stigmatised  as  dishonourable  to  the  empire,  and  such 
an  outcry  was  made  about  it,  as  to  excite  generul  alarm  lest  the  interests  of  the  throne 
should  be  betrayed.  This  outcry  was  aimed  at  the  ministry.  A  change  was  demanded, 
and  was  at  length  obtained.  On  the  23rd  of  March  the  Andradas  and  their  friends,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Aureliano,  were  dismissed." 

Araujo  Vianna,  a  former  tutor  of  the  emperor,  was  now  appointed  the  chief 

of  the  new  cabinet,  and  the  men  who  had  brought  about  the  new  order  of  things, 

were  supplanted  **  just  in  time  for  tlieir  opponents  to  secure  the  decorations  and 

the  emoluments  that  were  soon  to  be  distributed." 

"Mortifying  as  this  circumstance  may  have  been  in  some  of  its  bearings,  it  caused 
no  grief  to  the  Andradas  in  view  of  their  personal  wishes.  They  cCuld  point  to  the  early 
days  of  their  political  prosperity,  in  proof  of  their  disinterested  devotion  to  their  country. 
They  could  now,  as  then,  retire  in  honourable  poverty,  preserving  the  boast  of  pure  pa- 
triotism as  a  more  precious  ticasure  than  wealth  or  titles.  Theirs  was  the  distinction  that 
would  cause  posterity  to  inquire  why  they  did  not  receive  the  honours  they  had  deserved. 
Other  men  were  welcome  to  the  ignominy  of  wearing  titles  they  had  never  merited." 

Offices,  orders,  and  honours,  were  sought  for  with  servile  and  disgraceful 

meanness. 

"  It  was  thought  politic,"  says  Mr.  Kidder,  ♦*  to  keep  the  applicants  in  suspense, 
especially  those  wlio  were  in  the  legislature.  In  the  meantime,  their  votes  might  all  be 
secured.  The  government  could  make  sure  of  its  loans  and  votes  of  credit.  It  could 
secure  a  pardon  for  past  extravagances,  and  an  amnesty  for  any  it  might  choose  to  com- 
mit in  future.  Besides  these  controlling  motives,  there  were  otiters  of  quite  a  frivolous 
nature,  that  nevcithcless  had  their  weight.  The  imperial  crown  had  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  alteration,  and  had  not  returned.  One  of  the  envoys-extraordinary  that  was 
expected  Itad  not  arrived;  and  moreover,  the  harnesses  for  seven  state  carriages  were  as 
yet  unprovided." 

For  two  months  longer  than  the  time  first  mentioned,  the  coronation  formed 
the  all-engrossing  topic  of  conversation  and  of  preparation  in  every  circle, 
from  the  emperor  and  princesses,  down  to  the  barefooted  slaves.  That  event  was 
at  length  celebrated  on  the  18th  of  July,  1841.* 

There  were  circumstances  connected  with  the  pomp  and  expenditures  of  this 
coronation,  which  embarrassed  those  who  had  to  manage  the  finances  of  the 
empire,  then  in  a  diminishing  and  almost  bankrupt  state.  The  money  expended 
in  the  ceremony,  including  an  expense  of  100,000  dollars  for  an  imperial  crown, 
was  borrowed,  and  added  to  an  immense  public  debt.f  The  government 
was  far  from  being  stable.     Its  councils  were  divided — its  policy  vacillating. 

*  *'  It  was  magnificent  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  The  splendour  of  the 
day  itself — the  unnumbered  thousands  of  citizens  and  stRin<*ers  that  thronged  the  streets — the 
tasteful  and  costly  decorations  displayed  in  the  public  squares,  and  in  front  of  privat^  houses — 
the  triumphal  arches — the  pealing  salutes  of  music  and  of  cannon — the  perfect  order  and  tran- 
quillity that  prevailed  in  tiie  public  processions  and  ceremonies  of  the  day,  together  with  nearly 
every  thing  else  that  could  be  imagined  or  wished,  seemed  to  combine  and  make  the  occasion  one 
of  the  most  imposing  that  ever  transpired  in  the  New  World.  The  act  of  consecration  was  per- 
formed in  the  nnperiul  chapel»  and  was  followed  by  a  levee  in  the  ])ulace  of  the  city.  The  illumi- 
nations at  evening  were  of  the  most  brilliant  kind,  and  the  festivities  of  the  occasion  were  pro- 
longed nine  successive  days." — Kidder, 

f  '*  It  deserves  mention  here,  that  the  honourable  insignia  of  the  coronation  of  Dom  Pedro  II , 
were  not  all  confined  to  Brazilians.     A  general  concession  of  orders  and  stars  was  made  to  each 
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After  tbe  coronation^  the  General  Assembly  resumed  its  sittings.  On  the 
23rd  of  November,  a  law  was  passed,  establishing  the  Conselho  de  Estado. 

'*  This  body  was  modelled  upon  the  double  basis  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
privy  council  of  Great  Britain.  Limd,  Calmon,  Carneiro  Le&o,  and  Vasconcellos,  the 
very  individuals  who  opposed  the  Andradas  at  the  period  of  the  yomi^  emperut'a  eleva- 
tion, and  who  were  then  put  down  by  acclamation,  had,  in  the  shurt  space  of  a  year,  not 
only  managed  to  get  back  into  public  favour,  but  also  to  secure  life  appointments  of  the 
most  influential  kind. 

"  Vasconcellos,  it  is  true,  sought  for  no  titles.  They  were  playthings  which  he  could 
easily  dispense  with  for  the  gratification  of  his  fellow  partisans.  But  he  loved  power, 
and  neither  mortifications  nor  defeat  deterred  him  an  instant  from  its  pursuit.  lie 
finally  gained  a  position  which  probably  suited  his  inclinations  better  than  any  other, 
and  in  which,  as  the  master  spirit  of  the  body,  his  influence  must  be  widely  felt." 

Tbe  year  1842  was  marked  by  disturbances  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  empire. 

They  commenced  with  the  elections. 

'*  Various  frauds  had  been  enacted,  by  suddenly  clianging  the  day,  hour,  and  places 
of  elections.  What  was  worse,  bodies  of  armed  men  were  introduced  to  influence  votes, 
while  crowds  of  voters  were  brought  in  from  other  districts.  In  short,  bribery,  corrup- 
tion, and  force,  triumphed  over  the  free  exercise  of  public  opinion.  It  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  one  party  was  guilty  of  these  measures  alone  ;  but  it  appeared  in  the  issue, 
that  the  opposition  had  succeeded,  and  that  the  ministerial  party  was  in  the  minority. 
A  change  of  administration  would  have  been  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  regular 
opening  of  the  session  on  the  3rd  of  May.  This  the  ministry  resolved  to  resist.  They 
accordingly  drew  up  solemn  papers,  advising  the  emperor  to  dissolve  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  urging,  that  on  account  of  the  illegality  of  the  elections,  it  could  not  be  a 
constitutional  body.  The  preparatory  session  was  held  as  usual,  and  proceeded  in  the 
reception  of  credentials,  with  no  great  scruple  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been 
obtained.*' 

His  majesty  was  not  allowed  to  open  the  regular  session  of  the  assembly. 
A  decree  was  issued  for  a  new  election,  and  an  extraordinary  session^  to  com* 
mence  on  the  1st  of  January  following.  The  members  separated  peaceably ; 
but  in  May  following  rebellions  appeared  in  parts  of  the  empire,  where  they  had 
scarcely  ever  been  dreaded. 

The  causes  or  pretences  for  these  revolts  were  the  organisation  of  a  council  of 
state,  and  the  changes  which  had  been  made  adopted  in  the  criminal  code  of  the 
empire. 

Tlie  first  outbreak  of  actual  rebellion  was  in  the  province  of  San  Paulo. 
About  the  middle  of  May  a  movement  was  made  at  Sorocaba,  in  which  Senhor 
Raphael  Tobias  was  acclaimed  president,  in  opposition  to  the  Baron  of  Monte 
Alegre^  his  legitimate  successor  in  office.  Soon  afterwards  the  rebellion  was 
manifested  in  the  province,  north,  south,  and  west  of  San  Paulo.  The  general 
government  at  once  endeavoured  to  repress  these  revolts.  In  the  province  of 
Minas  Geraes  the  rebellion  became  formidable,  first  along  the  borders  of  the 
province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  then  throughout  the  most  populous  settlements. 

member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  who  took  part  in  the  ceremonies,  and  whose  government  allowed 
the  acceptance  of  such  distinctions.  Tlie  individuals  prohibiti-d  sharing  in  these  honours  by 
regulations  of  their  own  governments,  were  the  British  minister,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
several  American  republics.** — Kidder, 
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It  was  reported  that  within  the  city  of  Rio  Janeiro,  plans  were  concerted  for 
a  revolutionary  nibvement.  On  the  17th  of  June  a  proclamation  was  posted  up 
at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  *^  calling  upon  the  people  to  free  the  emperor  from 
the  domination  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him,  and  to  rescue  both  the  throne 
and  the  constitution  from  threatened  annihilation." 

The  militia  was  ordered  out  in  arms,  and  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  the 
disturbed  provinces.  A  proclamation  signed  by  the  emperor^  declared  that  the 
supremacy  of  the  laws  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  and  calling  upon  the 
disaffected  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Several  persons  in  the  capital  were  arrested 
on  suspicion,  and  many  of  them  were  banished  without  trial. 

About  the  same  time  revolutionary  movements  took  place  at  Pemambuco 
and  Cear&.  Order  was  at  last  restored  without  the  loss  of  many  lives.  Public 
confidence  was,  however,  enfeebled,  and  the  imperial  revenue  underwent  serious 
deterioration. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  the  emperor  opened  the  general  assembly  in 
person,  and  the  usual  levee  of  New  Year's  Day^was  made  an  occasion  of  uncom- 
mon splendour.    Parties  had  also  to  a  considerable  degree  assimilated. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  '^  parties  in  Brazil  are  not  true  parties^they  are 
factions,  without  definite  system  or  object.  Personal  antipathies  and  predilec- 
tions spoil  all  sound  political  concert  on  either  side." 

The  administration  had  now,  to  a  great  extent,  accomplished  its  purposes  ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  a  new  ministry  was  formed  on  the  20th  of  January.  Aure- 
liano,  who  had  directed  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  since  the  abolition  of 
the  regency,  was  displaced  by  Soares  de  Souza,  the  late  minister  of  justice. 

Duriug  the  year  1843,  the  imperial  marriages  were  celebrated  with  rejoicings 
and  magnificence. 

In  July,  1842,  Dom  Pedro  II.  had  ratified  a  contract  of  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Senhora  Donna  Theresa  Christina  Maria,  sister  of  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  The  marriage  was  solemnised  at  Naples,  and  on  the  5th  of  March  a 
Brazilian  frigate  and  two  corvettes  sailed  from  Rio  dc  Janeiro  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  bring  the  young  empress  to  Brazil. 

On  the  27th  of  March,  a  French  squadron  arrived,  under  the  command  of 
Prince  de  Joinville  of  France.  This  prince  had  previously  visited  Brazil ;  and,  soon 
after  this  second  visit  he  made  a  proposal  of  marriage  through  the  special  man- 
date of  the  King  of  the  French,  to  her  Imperial  Highness  Donna  Francisca.  On 
the  1st  of  May  the  marriage  was  solemnised  at  Boa  Vista.  On  the  13th  of 
May  the  prince  with  his  imperial  bride  sailed  for  Europe. 

The  empress.  Donna  Theresa,  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
after  a  pleasant  voyage  from  Naples,  and  was  received  with  splendid  ceremonies 
and  all  expressions  of  cordiality  on  the  pait  of  the  Brazilians. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1844,  her  Imperial  Highness  Donna  Januaria,  was 
married  to  the  Count  of  Aquilla,  brother  of  the  Empress  of  Brazil,  and  of  the 
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King  of  the  two  Sicilies.     Thus  within  a  period  of  lcs.s  than  a  year  the  imperial 
family  of  Brazil  formed  three  alliances  with  the  royal  families  of  Europe. 

A  ministerial  change  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  1844.  The  regular  session 
of  the  legislative  assembly  commenced  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and  ended  without  any 
very  remarkable  circumstance.  The  same  body  was  ordered  to  convene  on  the 
1st  of  January^  1845.  The  elections,  which  took  place  preparatory  to  this  extra 
session,  were  attended  with  serious  disturbances  in  several  of  the  provinces,  par- 
ticularly in  Alagoas.  The  president  of  that  province,  Senhor  Franco,  who  had  pre- 
sided formerly  in  Paru,  was  driven  from  the  city  of  Maceio  by  the  insurgents,  and 
forced  to  embark  on  board  a  vessel  of  war  that  happened  to  be  lying  in  the  port. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  which  possesses  a  greater  variety  of, 
or  more  splendidly  munificent  resources  than  the  empire  of  Brazil.  An  empire  in 
its  area  as  large  as  seventy-seven  kingdoms  of  the  same  area  as  Portugal, — and 
nearly  as  extensive  as  all  Europe.  If  we  estimate  its  soil,  climate,  and  water- 
courses, Brazil  appears  capable  of  being  rendered,  probably  threefold,  more  pro- 
ductive than  all  the  regions  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Oural  Mountains^  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  This  empire,  however,  does  not  possess 
in  its  population — which  is  little,  if  more  in  number  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Belgium,  the  power  of  becoming  great,  wealthy,  and  powerful,  for  a  long  period 
to  come ;  unless  every  facility  and  security  be  afforded  to  the  immigration  of 
industrious  Europeans,  or  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  North  America; 
— unless  the  utmost  security  is  guaranteed  to  person  and  property ; — unless  the 
prejudices  against  the  persons  and  the  religion  of  foreigners  be  forgotten ; — 
unless  the  bigotted  attachment  of  the  Brazilians  for  hereditary  customs,  and  for 
a  make-shift  system  of  agriculture,  and  handicraft  trades,  be  supplanted  by  intel- 
ligence, industry,  and  enterprise; — and,  unless  the  trade  and  navigation  of  every 
part,  and  port,  of  Brazil  is  relieved  from  restrictive  commercial  laws,  and  from 
high  duties  on  commodities.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  they  advance  in  that 
progress  of  wealth,  greatness,  and  power,  of  which  they  have  so  marvellous  an 
example  in  Anglo-Saxon  North  America. 

In  the  last  book  of  this  volume  will  be  found  more   detailed   descriptive 
sketches,  and  several  statistic  tables  of  this  empire. 
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SPANISH    AMERICAN    REPUBLICS- 


CHAPTER  I. 

SPANISH    COLONIAL    POLICY, 

The  Republics  of  Mexico  and  of  Central  and  of  South  America,  exhibit  in 
their  political,  moral,  social,  productive,  and  commercial  condition,  an  extra- 
ordinary  contrast  to  the  progress  and  present  state  of  the  great  Anglo-American 
Bepnblic 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  former,  to  have  been,  previously  to  their  inde- 
pendence, ruled,  or  rather  awed  into  passive  obedience,  by  the  most  darkening, 
monarchical  and  ecclesiastical,  government :  a  government,  and  hierarchy  that 
grew  up,  and  acquired  strength,  during  centuries  of  ignorance,  tyranny,  bigotry, 
and  intolerance :  under  a  government,  and  a  church,  that  profited  not  by  the 
march  of  modem  civilisation,  and  religious  liberty ;  but  that  enchained  the  freedom 
of  written,  and  spoken  language,  and  the  expansion  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

TTie  history  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  is  not  celebrated  by  examples  of  that 
persevering,  laborious,  and  enduring  character, — animated,  and  cherished,  and 
lapported  by  the  spirit,  and  the  love,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  so 
eminently  distinguished  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  Quakers,  and  even  the  British 
Roman  Catholics,— who  first  encountered  and  overcame  all  the  privations,  diffi- 
eolties,  and  dangers  of  the  American  wilderness. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  the  conquerors  and  colonists  of  Spanish 
America,  and  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  ever  afterwards,  present 
a  contrast,  which,  on  becoming  independent  of  Spanish  authority,  rendered  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  even  physical  character  of  the  people,  and  of  those  who 
were  called  upon  to  rule,  incompatible  with  intelligent,  tolerant  government, — 
with  impartial  justice, — and  with  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  colonial  policy  of  Spain  was  selfish,  intolerant,  restrictive,  and  fallacious, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  first  settiement,  in  Hayti,  until  the  expulsion  of 
Spanish  power  from  the  continent  of  America. 

This  policy  excluded  all  but  Spaniards  from  those  regions,  and  confined  the 
trade  to  a  direct  intercourse  with  Spain.    Agriculture  was  discouraged,  in  order 
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that  Spain  might  possess  the  monopoly  of  supplying  with  food  all  the  people 
of  the  vast  territory  conquered,  by  her  adventurers,  in  the  West.  Spain  proved 
haughty  and  intolerant ;  based  her  commercial  and  colonial  system,  on  possessing 
and  securing  within  herself  all  articles  of  necessity — all  kinds  of  luxury — all  the 
materials  of  wealth — all  the  elements  of  power.  First,  by  prohibiting  the  entrance 
for  home  consumption  of  the  products  of  any  country,  except  those  of  her 
colonial  empire ;  and  secondly,  by  forcing  the  latter  to  consume  no  manu- 
factured article,  and  none  of  food,  except  those  exported  from  certain  ports  in 
Spain.  This  pernigious  legislation  was  grounded  on  the  specious  policy, — that, 
as  all  the  precious  metals  would  necessarily  be  transported  to  the  mother 
country,  they  would  remain  in  Spain,  if  they  were  not  required  to  pay  for 
foreign  commodities  ;  that  the  precious  metals  constituted  riches ;  and  that 
wealth  constituted  power. 

But  in  defiance  of  this  fallacious  policy,  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 
flowed  off  to  foreign  countries,  both  from  the  colonies  and  from  Spain,  nearly  as 
rapidly  as  they  were  robbed  from  the  natives  of  Hayti^  Mexico,  and  Peru, — or 
drawn  from  the  mines,  by  the  millions  of  American  and  African  slaves,  who 
have  been  exterminated,  under  the  cruel  toils  to  which  they  were,  by  avarice  and 
tjnranny,  doomed. 

The  effects  which  resulted  from  the  Spanish  conquests,  in  the  islands,  and  on 
the  continent  of  America^  are  remarkable.  Into  no  country  did  such  immense 
treasures  flow  as  into  Spain.  In  no  country  was  there  so  little  money  to  be 
found,  either  in  circulation,  or  in  the  royal  treasury.  There  was  neither  order 
nor  economy  in  the  finances  of  the  government,  nor  in  the  expenditure  of  indi- 
viduals. Money  was  borrowed  at  usury.  Gold  and  silver,  which  the  galleons 
brought  annually  to  Cadiz  from  the  New  World,  did  not  suffice  to  pay  the  debts 
which  Spain  owed  in  the  Old.  Agriculture,  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  was 
despised  and  neglected.  Other  branches  of  industry  decayed,  and  several  dis. 
appeared  altogether.  The  Indies,  instead  of  strengthening  the  power  of  Spain^ 
rendered  that  monarchy  gradually  impotent  in  Europe.  This  poverty  and 
weakness  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  genius  of  the  Spanish  policy.  In 
order  to  retain  conquests,  the  natives  were  exterminated.  The  spirit  of 
government  was  tyranny, — the  doctrine  of  the  church  was  persecution, — 
the  maxim  of  trade  was  monopoly.  The  long  duration  of  those  fallacies, 
rendered  them,  in  Spanish  wisdom,  venerable.  The  Spaniards,  believed  the 
precious  treasures  of  the  New  World  exhaustless.  They  imagined  their  power 
invincible.  Their  ambition  and  pride  measured  no  limits.  The  consequent 
wars  in  Europe,  and  the  retention  of  the  Indies,  diminished  the  number  of 
inhabitants, — and  demoralised  the  remaining  population.  The  country  became 
exhausted,  by  its  decreased  powers  of  production  at  home,  and  by  the  plunder 
of  its  fleets  by  the  enemy.     The  Spanish  troops  were  ever  brave, — yet  they 
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were' ill  paid,  badly  fed,  and  wretchedly  clothed.  They  were  skilfully  disciplined, 
and  gallantly  commanded^-^but  they  were  generally  defeated.  The  people  of  the 
united  provinces — a  mere  fragment  of  Spanish  dominion,  a  marsh,  a  debris  of 
river  deposits,  and  sea  sand,  assumed  and  effected  independence, — and  con** 
stmcted  fleets,  which  swept  those  of  their  former  tyrants  from  off  the  ocean. 
Spain,  by  insulting,  roused  and  organised  the  power  of  other  nations.  Of 
England  and  France,  Spain  was  especially  jealous.  England,  and  afterwards 
Holland,  became  her  most  formidable  naval  rivals.  The  precious  metals  of 
America  enervated  the  Spaniards.  The  spirit  of  industry,  trade,  and  navigation 
rendered  the  English  and  Dutch  active,  hardy,  bold,  and  victorious. 

The  enterprising  Anglo-Saxon  colonists,  who  planted  the  New  England  and 
middle  provinces  of  North  America,  were  not  slow  in  discovering*  profitable 
channels  of  commerce;  and  they  soon  commenced  a  very  lucrative  contraband 
trade  with  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  South  America.  It 
rapidly  increased  to  a  prodigious  value  and  certain  gain,  by  the  interchange  of 
mil  sorts  of  British  manufactures  for  the  precious  metals  and  gems.  These  were 
nearly  all  remitted  to  England.  A  small  part  only  was  retained  for  a  currency  in 
the  British  plantations.  The  Spanish  colonists  gave  all  possible,  illicit,  encourage- 
ment to  a  commerce,  which  supplied  them  with  the  best  articles,  at  half  the  price 
that  were  paid  for  those  of  the  parent  country.  The  Spanish  colonial  authorities 
contrived  to  share  in  the  profits,  and  connived  at  a  trade,  which  was  undermining 
the  whole  commercial  and  colonial  policy  of  Spain. 

The  Spanish  monarchy,  at  length,  to  suppress  this  commerce,  stationed  a 
fleet  of  guarda-costas  along  the  shores  of  Cuba,  Porto-Rico,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  indiscriminate  seizure  of  all  British  vessels,  met  with  near  those 
coasts,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  war  of  1734  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 

After  the  war,  the  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanish  settlements  was 
resumed  with  activity  by  the  Anglo-American  colonists,  until  the  Englbh 
government  agreed  to  assist  Spain  in  effectually  suppressing  it.  British  war- 
cruisers  were  directed  to  seize,  in  order  to  be  confiscated,  all  British  merchant 
vessels  found  near  the  shores  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  avidity  and  severity 
of  the  commanders  of  these  cruisers  nearly  destroyed  the  trade,  and  formed  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  discontent  which  led  to  the  American  revolution. 
After  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  contraband  trade  with  the 
Spanish  colonies  was  resumed,  and  continued  with  extraordinary  activity  and 
success,  both  from  the  continental  ports  of  Anglo-America,  and  from  the  Ber- 
mudas, Bahamas,  and  other  places,  until  the  year  1809,  when  the  Spanish  West 
Indian  and  American  ports  were,  by  necessity,  in  consequence  of  the  peninsular 
war,  opened  to  foreign  trade.  But,  while  we  are  compelled  to  expose  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  colonial  system  acted  upon  by  Spain,  the  unwise  commer- 
cial policy,  and  the  previous  legislative  acts,  of  England,  before  the  indepen- 
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dence  of  the   British  Provinces,  and  afterwards,  until  the  opening  the  porta 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  will  not  admit  of  justification. 

By  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  signed  at  Madrid,  13th  (23d) 
May,  1667,  it  was  provided  that,  perfect  reciprocity  of  navigation  and  trade 
should  be  established  between  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  their  respective  people,  subjects  and  inhabitants.  These  privileges  are 
stipulated  for,  in  the  fullest  manner,  both  as  to  subjects,  merchandise,  and  the 
duties  to  be  paid.*  These  privileges  extend  to  all  dominions,  including  colonies 
and  islands ;  but,  as  Great  Britain  and  Spain  both  restricted  the  trade  of  their 
colonies  to  the  mother  country  of  each,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  immunities 
and  privileges,  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  1667,  were  not  to  extend  to  the 
colonies,  unless  such  intercourse  should  be  at  any  future  time  allowed  to  the  ships 
and  subjects  of  any  other  foreign  state.  The  treaties  of  peace  and  of  friendship 
signed  at  Utrecht,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  2d  (13th)  of  July,  1713,  pro- . 
vided,  that  all  privileges  of  trade  and  navigation,  which  should  be  enjoyed  or 
granted,  by  either  contracting  power  to  the  subjects  of  any  other  foreign  state, 
should  also  be  enjoyed  in  all  the  ports  and  dominions  of  the  ELings  of  England 
and  Spain,  by  their  respective  subjects. 

AU  the  foregoing  treaties  were  renewed  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  1783,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  5th  of  July,  1814.  Both  England  and  Spain  have  generaUy 
observed  the  faith  of  these  treaties,  and  the  wines  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
under  Spain,  have  been  treated  upon  their  importation  into  England  upon  the 
same  terms,  as  to  duty,  as  those  of  Portugal  under  the  Methuen  treaty ;  while 
those  of  France  and  Germany  continued  to  be  subjected  to  a  high  differential 
duty.  Any  breach  of  faith,  in  regard  to  these  treaties,  will  be  found  attribut- 
able to  the  frequent  wars  between  the  two  countries, — to  misinterpretations  put 
on  their  provisions  by  the  custom-house  authorities  in  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
and  to  the  suddenly  disturbed  administrations  of  the  latter,  which  resulted,  gene- 
rally, in  power  being  held  by  those  who  were  ignorant  both  of  commerce  and  of 
commercial  treaties;  and  of  whose  neglect  it  would  be  not  only  unworthy,  but 
dishonourable  in  a  great  nation  to  take  advantage. 

Although  the  ports  of  Spain,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  America,  were  opened 
to  foreign  trade  in  1809,  the  old  system  of  monopoly  would  have  probably  been 
renewed,  at  the  peace,  had  not  Spanish  trade  and  industry  been  thoroughly 
paralysed  before  the  year  1814.  When  the  Spanish  American  republics  achieved 
their  independence  of  Spanish  monarchical  rule,  the  leading  men,  and  the  whole 
people,  were  not  only  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  trade  and  industry,  but 
they  retained,  by  tradition,  and  by  habit,  an  hereditary  attachment  to  all  that 

♦  See  Articles  4,  5,  6.  7,  8,  10,  and  11;  and  38th  of  the  Treaty  of  1667. 
t  See  Article  of  Treaty  of  1670.    See  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  1718. 
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unsound  in  the  old  Spanish  colonial  policy^  and  to  all  that  was  bigoted  in 
the  church.  This  was  especially  true  in  regard  to  Mexico :  and  to  this  igno- 
rance, and  to  this  intolerance,  may  we  assuredly  ascribe  the  impotent  condition 
of  that  naturally  rich,  and  still  extensive,  republic. 

If  we  compare  the  natural  fertility,  and  numerous  advantages  of  the  countries 
in  America,  discovered,  conquered,  and  planted,  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
compare  their  present  population,  condition,  and  power,  with  those  discovered, 
conquered,  and  colonised  by  the  Anglo-Americans,  we  may  form  something  like 
a  conception  of  what  would  have  been,  at  this  day,  the  productive  riches,  and 
the  internal,  and  external  commerce,  and  navigation  of  Mexico,  of  Guate- 
mala, of  Brazil,  and  of  the  several  republics  of  Spanish  America,  had  they  been 
colonised  by  a  race  animated  and  conducted  by  the  same  spirit,  habits,  industry, 
intelligence,  and  invention,  which  in  agriculture,  in  the  arts,  in  navigation, 
and  in  commerce,  have  distinguished  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

We  have  collected  and  condensed,  with  great  labour,  care,  and  expense 
materials  in  order  to  enable  us  to  present  to  the  public,  the  commercial  and 
industrial  statistics  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  in  America.  Our 
manuscripts,  statements,  and  tables,  would  form  many  volumes  in  print. 
But  such  has  been  the  vacillating  legislation  of  those  govemments,that  we  are 
compelled  to  make  but  scanty  use  of  those  statements,  and  tables,  and  we  shall 
confine  our  statistical  accounts  of  these  countries  to  such  information  only  as 
we  consider  the  most  accurate,  and  most  useful  to  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  ship-owners. 


CHAPTER  IL 

DIVISIONS  OF  SPANISH  AMERICA   UNDER  THE  MONARCHY. 

Previously  to  the  independence  of  the  countries,  hi  North  and  South 
America,  comprised  under  the  regal  government  of  Spain,  the  Spanish  colonies 
were  administered  in  the  following  arrangement :  viz, — 

1.— In  North  America— The  Viceroj/alty  of  New  Spain,  and  the  Cap- 
tain'ffener  a  Iship  of  Guatemala, 
2. — In  South  America,  the  Vicerot/alty  of  New  Granada,  the  Captain- 
generalship  of  Caraccas,  the  Viceroj/alty  of  Peru,   the   Viceroyalty  of 
La  Plata,  or  Buenos  Ayres^  and  the  Captain- generalship  of  Chili. 
The  population  of  these  vast  regions,  we  believe  never  to  have  been,  even  as 
an  approximate  statement,  ascertained.    The  following  table  is  compiled  on  the 
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authority  of  Humboldt,  Alcedo, and  others;  and  is  estimated   to   include  the 
natives  and  slaves  : — 


COUNTRIES. 

Inhabitanto. 

Acres. 

CAPITALS. 

Inbabiunta. 

New  Soain 

number. 
6,500,000 
1,200.000 

6<»0,000 

136,000 
1, 800,000  ^ 

900,000 
1,300,000  > 

800,000 
I.I00,000j 

number. 

1,000.000 

180,000 

43,350 

3,86ft 

•  •  •  • 

3,350,000 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Mvxieo 

aamber. 

137,00« 

10.000 

Oiiatmnala  .....ti-T.i..... 

Guatemala  ....•....•..•.. 

Cuba 

Hnvannah  .....«.•.. 

S5.ooa 
very  populooa. 
30,000 

Puerto  Rioo •• 

Puerto  Rioo 

New  Grenada 

Sanu  V6  de  Bog^ota 

Caraccas  .....«•••...•.... 

Caraocaii 

tO,000 
M,000 
36,000 

Pern 

Lima  -T«i'TTTT...tr. ..•.«■> 

ChUi 

Santiago •.. 

Buenos  A>rea  or  La  Plau.. 

Buenofl  Ayrea ............ 

60^000 

Makiuff 

14,336,000 

6,273,115 

The  above  is  exclusive  of  the  unnumbered  Indians  of  the  Viceroyalty  of 
La  Plata.  The  Portuguese  subjects  in  Brazil  were  estimated  at  the  same  time, 
to  amount  to  3,000,000:  of  whom  one  million  and  a  half  were  slaves,  one  million 
Indians,  and  the  remainder  of  European  race. 

Of  the  above  total  of  14,336,000  souls,  there  were  3,000,000  whites  bom  in 
the  country,  200,000  Europeans,  and  the  remaining  11,136,000  were  Indians, 
negroes,  and  mixed  races,  or  castes,  of  which  the  Indians  amounted  to  by  far  the 
greater  proportion.  The  negroes  in  Caraccas  amounted  to  54,000,  in  Cuba  to 
212,000 ;  the  other  states  having  comparatively  very  few  slaves. 

I. — VICEROYALTV   OF  NEW  SPAIN. 

Under  the  Viceroy,  and  the  Supreme  Councils  {Audienzas  Reales\  New  Spain 
was  sub-divided  into  the  three  Provinces  of  New  Mexico ^  and  Old  and  New 
California^  and  the  twelve  intendencies  of  Durango^  or  New  Biscay,  Sonoray  St. 
Louis  Potosif  Zacatecasy  Guadalaxara,  ValadoUd,  or  Mechoacan,  Mexico,  Puebla, 
or  Tlascala,  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  or  Guaxaca,  and  Merida,  or  Yucatan. 

The  whole  administration  may  be  said  to  have  been  under  the  absolute 
despotism  of  the  viceroy,  the  archbishop,  and  bishops,  and  the  Audienzas  Reales. 


IT. — CAPTAIN-GENERALSHIP  OF  GUATEMALA. 

The  account  which,  in  its  spirit,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  its  description  and 
statements,  conveys  the  best  proof  of  authenticity  relative  to  this  captain- 
generalship^  under  the  Spanish  sovereignty,  is  the  work  of  Don  Domingo 
Quarras,  a  native  of  the  country.  According  to  his  authority,  the  government  of 
this  kingdom,  as  it  was  then  named,  was  administered  by  the  royal  audiencia  of 
Guatemala,  the  president  of  which  was  governor  and  captain-general  of  the 
kingdom,  having  a  great  number  of  inferior  officers  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  provinces.  The  spiritual  affairs  were  directed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Gua- 
temala and  three  suffragans,  except  in  the  small  district  of  Feten,  which  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Yucatan.    Tlie  ecclesiastical  division  of  the 
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lom  consisted  of  four  bishoprics^  viz.,  Guatemala,  which    as    metropo- 
litan, extended  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  but  the  peculiar  territory  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Guatemala  extended  214  Spanish  leagues  from  the  plains  of  Moto- 
cinta,  the  most  westerly  Tillage  of  the  diocese,  to  the  boundaries  of  the  curacy 
of  Conchagua,  the  most    easterly;   and   116  leagues   from   the  Gulf  on  the 
northward,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  southward.     In  this  district  there  were 
108  curacies,  twenty-three  collated  curacies  of  regulars,  sixteen  under  charge  of 
the  Dominicans,  four  of  the  Franciscans,  and  three  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy  ;  424 
parochial  churches,  and  539,765  inhabitants.     This  bishopric  was  erected  by 
Pope  Paul  III.,  under  a  bull  bearing  date   December  18,   1534;  from   that 
period  to  1809  the  chair  has  been  occupied  by  seven  archbishops  and  sixteen 
bishops.    The  second  bishopric  is  Leon,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  intendancy 
of  Nicaragua,  and  the  government  of  Costa  Rica  :  in  it  there  were  thirty-nine 
curacies,  three  establishments  for  the  conversion  of  infidels^  eighty-eight  parochial 
churches,  and  131,932  inhabitants.     From  its  erection  to  the  year  1809,  this 
diocese  has  had  thirty-seven  bishops.    The  third  was  Ciudad  Real,  its  jurisdic- 
tion comprehended  the  three  divisions  of  the  intendancy  of  Chiapa ;  it  contained 
thirty-eight  curacies,  102  parish  churches,  and  69,253  inhabitants.     The  fourth 
is  Comayagua,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  confined  to  the  intendancy  of  Hon- 
duras :  within  its  territory  there  were  thirty-five  curacies,  one  establishment  for 
the  conversion  of  infidels,  145  parish  churches,  and  88,143  inhabitants.* 

The  civil  government  of  fhe  kingdom  was  divided  into  fifteen  provinces,  of 
these  eight  were  superior  alcaldias,  viz.,  Totonicapan,  S0I0I&,  Chimaltenango,  Saca- 
tepeques,  Zonzonate,  Verapaz,  Escuintla,  and  Suchiltepeques ;  two  were  corregi- 
dorships,  viz.,  Quezaltenango,  and  Chiquimula;  one  a  government,  Costa  Rica; 
and  four  were  intendancies,  Leon,  Ciudad  Real,  Comayagua,  and  St.  Salvador. 
Five  of  these  provinces  were  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ;  five  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  five  interior. 

In  Guatemala,  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  the  real  power 
exercised  by  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  was  much  greater  than  that 
exercised  by  the  civil  government. 

*  In  computing  the  number  of  inliabitants  of  the  kingdom  :  parishioners  of  the  dioceses,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  census  taken  by  order  of  the  King  of 
Spain  in  1788,  as  being  the  most  recent  and  complete  that  could  readily  be  consulted,  because  it 
|i?es  the  numbers  in  the  separate  provinces  and  districts.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  too  low ; 
ror,  by  comparing  it  with  the  enumerations  made  by  order  of  the  bishops,  there  has  been  found  a 
material  discrepancy ;  if  we  add  together  the  numbers  of  the  different  districts  of  the  bishopric  of 
Comayagua  in  the  royal  census  of  1778,  the  amount  will  be  no  more  tlian  81,143 ;  whereas,  that 
taken  by  order  of  the  bishop  in  1791,  makes  the  number  93,501.  In  Chiapa,  in  1778,  the  number 
given  was  62,253,  but,  by  a  census  in  1796,  it  was  99,001  :  similar  increase  has  been  perceived  in 
the  other  two  dioceses. — Aicedo. 
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III. — VICEROYALTY  OF  NEW  GRANADA. 

New  Granada  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Costa  Rica  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  ;  on  the  east  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Caraccas^  Spanish  Guiana^  and  Portuguese  Guiana ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Maranon,  and  the  viceroyalty  of 
Peru :  it  extended  from  3  deg.  30  min.  south  latitude,  to  12  deg.  north  latitude. 

This  extensive  viceroyalty  was  divided  into  numerous  provinces,  governed  by 
intendants  and  governors  under  the  orders  of  the  viceroy. 

These  provinces  were  named  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  Quixos,  Maynas,  Quito, 
Tacamees,  Popayan,  Antioquia,  Santa  F6,  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  Merida,  Santa 
Marta,  Carthagena,  Choco,  Darien^  Panama,  and  Veragua;  the  three  last  of 
which  were  known  by  the. distinctive  appellation  of  Tierra  Firme. 

IV. — CAPTAIN-GENERALSHIP  OF  CARACCAS. 

Caraccas  is  named  after  a  tribe  of  Indians,  and  given  to  the  country  which 
included  New  Andalusia,  or  Cumana,  with  Margarita,  Barcelona,  Venezuela  or 
Caraccas  Proper^  Maracaybo  and  Coro,  on  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
Varinas  and  Spanish  Guiana,  in  the  interior. 

It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  east  by  the  Atlantic, 
south  by  Peru  and  Dutch  Guiana^  and  west  by  thi^kingdom  of  Santa  Fe  or  New 
Granada. 

Caraccas  was  subdivided  into  seven  provinces :  viz.,  New  Andalusia  or 
Cumana,  Barcelona,  Venezuela  or  Caraccas  Proper,  containing  Venezuela  and 
Coro,  Maracaybo,  Varinas,  and  Guiana,  with  the  detached  government  of  the 
island  of  Margarita ;  the  whole  of  these  were  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
personage  of  the  highest  rank,  who  was  styled  captain-general  of  the  provinces  of 
Venezuela,  and  the  city  of  Caraccas. 

V. — VICEROYALTY   OF  PERU. 

Peru,  as  a  viceroyalty,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  southern  provinces 
of  Quito,  Maynas,  Jaen  de  Bracomaros,  and  Guyaquil ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  on  the  east,  by  the  Portuguese  possessions,  and  the  provinces  of 
Buenos  Ayres ;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  government  of  Chili  and  the  viceroyalty 
of  La  Plata.  It  was  formerly  the  most  extensive  kingdom  of  South  America^ 
but  in  the  year  1718  the  provinces  of  Quito  in  the  north,  as  far  as  the  river  Tum- 
bez,  were  annexed  to  the  government  of  New  Granada,  and  in  177^9  Potosi^  and 
several  other  of  its  richest  districts,  on  the  east,  were  annexed  to  the  viceroyalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  extended,  therefore,  from  the  Rio  Tumbez,  in  3  degrees 
30  minutes^  south  latitude^  to  the  chain  of  Vilcanota^  in  15  degrees  south  latitude. 
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Ite  eastern  settlements  bounded  on  Colonna,  or  the  land  of  the  missions^  the 
F^mipas  del  Sacramento,  and  the  region  of  the  savage  nations  of  the  Pajonal, 
a  vast  steppe  covered  with  long  grass. 

Peru  was,  as  a  viceroyalty,  divided  into  seven  intendancies^  viz. — ^Truxillo, 
Tarma,  Huancavelica,  Lima,  Huamanga,  Arequipa  and  Cuzcoi  each  of  which  was 
governed  by  an  intendant,  nominated  by  the  viceroy,  a  nobleman  of  the  highest 
rank,  who  was  sent  from  Spain,  and  whose  appointment  was  one  of  the  first 
consequence  in  Spanish'  America. 

The  salary  of  the  viceroy  was  only  12,600/.,  but  enormously  augmented  by 
the  monopoly  of  certain  manufactures,  by  grants,  and  by  the  colonial  situations 
and  tides  he  could  confer. 

Peru  was  the  seat  of  two  royal  audienzas,  that  of  Lima  and  that  of  Cuzco. 
The  audience  of  Lima  was  established  in  1543,  and  was  composed  of  a  regent, 
eight  oidores  or  judges,  four  alcaldes,  and  two  fiscals,  the  viceroy  being  president. 
It  was  divided  into  three  chambers,  and  was  the  superior  coiut  of  appeal  for  the 
whole  government.  The  royal  treasury  was  the  next  great  office  of  state,  com- 
posed of  the  viceroy,  the  regent  of  the  council,  the  dean  of  the  tribunal  of 
accounts,  and  other  officers,  and  the  revenue  appeals  were  determined  by  the 
tribunal  of  accounts. 


VI. — VICtROYALTY  OF  BUENOS  AYRES,  OR  LA   PLATA. 

This  viceroyalty  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  vast  steppe  of  the  Ama- 
zons, or,  according  to  some  authorities,  by  that  great  river  itself;  on  the  east  the 
territories  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  were  its  limits ;  on  Jthe  west 
it  was  divided  by  the  Andes  from  Peru  and  Chili,  having  also  a  province 
bordering  on  the  South  Sea ;  and  on  the  south  its  boundary  was  the  Pampas 
and  Patagonia. 

From  Cape  Lobos  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  most  northerly  settlements  on  the 
Paraguay,  its  extent  was  estimated  at  1600  miles;  and  from  Cape  St.  Antony,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  to  the  Andes  of  Chili,  its  breadth  was  about  1000  miles. 

This  extensive  region  was  erected  into  a  viceroyalty  in  1778,  and  at  that  time 
several  provinces  were  added  to  it  from  Peru  and  Chili.  It  was  divided  into 
five  governments,  Los  Charcas,  Paraguay,  Tucuman,  Cuyo,  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  were  again  subdivided  into  departments  and  districts. 

The  whole  was  governed  by  a  viceroy,  and  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
country  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  archbishop  of  La  Plata,  in  Charcas, 
who  had  six  suffragans. 
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VII. — CAPTAIN-GENERALSHIP   OF  CHILI. 

The  kingdom  of  Chili  or  Chile  was  the  most  southerly  of  the  governments, 
which  composed  the  Spanish  American  empire. 

It  exUfhded  from  the  24th  degree  to  the  45th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and 
comprised  the  continent  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  west,  and  the  Andes  on 
the  east;  with  the  islands  on  its  coasts.  Its  greatest  length  was  about  1260 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  300. 

It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  La  Plata,  and  from  Peru  it  was  separated  by 
iKe  desert  and  province  of  Atacama ;  on  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Cuyo,  and  by  Terra  Magellanica,  or  Pata- 
gonia ;  on  the  west,  the  Southern  Pacific  washed  its  shores ;  and  on  the  south, 
the  unconquered  and  desert  countries  of  Terra  Magellanica,  completed  its  limits. 

Chili  was  governed  by  a  personage  of  high  rank,  appointed  by  the  court  of 
Madrid,  and  who  held  the  titie  of  Captain-General  of  the  kingdom  of  Chili, 
having  under  his  orders  all  the  inferior  governors  of  departments  and  military 
posts.  He  was  likewise  commander-in-chief  of  the  Chilian  forces,  and  president 
of  the  court  of  the  royal  audienza  of  Santiago. 

Chili  was  divided  into  continental  and  insidar  partidos,  or  departments,  over 
which  intendants,  or  lieutenants,  presided. 

The  continental  part,  or  Chili  Proper,  was  divided  into  thirteen  partidos, 
which  extend  from  the  twenty-fourth  degree  to  the  thirty- seventii  degree  of 
south  latitude,  and  were  named  Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  QuiUota,  Aconcagua,  Meli- 
pilla,  Santiago,  Rancagua,  Colchagua,  Maule,  Itata,  Chilian,  Puchucay,  and 
HuilquUemu.  From  the  thirty-seventh  degree  to  the  islands  of  Chiloe,  the  country 
was  chiefly  under  the  power  of  three  native  tribes,  the  Araucanians,  the  Cunches, 
and  the  Huilliches. 

Insular  Chili,  comprehending  the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  and  Chonos  or 
Ghiaytecas,  and  the  Andean  parts  of  Chili  were  inhabited  by  independent  tribes. 
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All  the  power  of  Spain  has  disappeared  in  continental 
now  to  refer  to  its  subdivisions  as  republican  governments. 


MEXICO. 


815 


Population  of  each,  as  stated  in  the  American  Almanac  for  1845. 


COUNTRIES. 

Popola- 
doQ. 

CAPITALS. 

COUNTRIES. 

Popnla- 
tiun. 

CAPITALS. 

fTAHUH  BIPVBUCS  OF 
■OBTH  AHBBICA. 

Masko 

number. 

n,044,140 

3,000,000 

580,048 

033,000 

350,000 

Mexico. 
San  Salrador. 
Merida. 
Gape  Haytien. 
Anatin. 

Baenoa  Ajrea. 

Lima. 

Bogoti. 

S.  America  (eont,) 
BoIiTia 

number. 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

000,000 

600,000 

a  •  •  • 

800,000 
150,000 

ChoqoiaacB. 

Santiago. 

Caraccaa. 

Quito. 

Panama. 

Aaaamption. 

Monte  video 

CfAtnl  America....... 

Chili 

Tacatan  . . . .  • 

Venezuela. 

Havti 

Roaator . ............... 

Tnm........ ......... 

Uthmiia  of  Panama.... 
Punffuttv ..... 

wiMnm  BBPUBUca  of 

9,000,000 
1,700,000 
1331,684 

UnuaaT...., 

■ODTR  AliaaiOA. 

BMPIBB. 

Rrasil 

AfgeBtiBe  Repolilic. . . . 

5,130,418 

Rio  Janeiro. 

Naw  Gfenatta.  • . «  m.  .  • . 

*  Aoooiding  to  the  cenaua  prepared  in  1841,  by  the  Mexican  <*  National  Institute  of  Geography  and  Statiatica. 
Bat  fhla  noBdier  inclodea  Yacatan  and  Texaa.— Jlce  Stadatica  liereafter. 

The  above  must  be  considered  as  little  more  than  approximate  estimates. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

MEXICO. 
DESCRIPTION   AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES, 

If  tlie  population,  and  productive  industry,  and  the  commerce  of  Mexico 
were  commensurate  with  its  natural  fertility,  and  with  the  extent  of  the  earth's 
Bwrbce  which  it  comprises,  it  would  have  been  before  the  present  time  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  states  of  the  world. 

Hie  united  states,  or  federal  republic  of  Mexico  lies  between  15  deg. 
and  42  deg.  north  latitude ;  the  most  southern  limit  being  near  Port  Angelos 
(15  d^.  10  min.  north  latitude)  and  the  most  northern  near  Cape  St.  Sebastian. 
The  most  eastern  point  is  on  the  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
near  the  island  of  Cancun,  which  extends  to  near  86  deg.  48  min.  west 
longitude ;  and  the  most  western  point  is  Cape  Mendocino,  in  124  deg.  40  min, 
west  longitude.  Yucatan,  however,  although  nominally  one  of  the  federal  states, 
b,  defactOy  an  independent  government. 

On  the  west  and  south,  Mexico  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  south-eastern  angle  borders  on  central 
America,  and  the  British  settlement  of  Belize.  Between  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  the  boundary-line  is  not  exactly  known,  further  than  that  it  com- 
mences somewhere  near  the  Barra  de  Tonato,  thence  north  to  the  volcanic  re- 
gion of  Soconusco,  and  thence  irregularly  over  the  slopes  of  the  table-land  of 
Guatemala  to  the  Rio  Usumasinta  ;  it  then  follows  the  western  side  of  the  ele- 
vated country  of  Yucatan,  somewhat  south  of  18  deg.  north  latitude  to  the  Rio 
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Hondo,  which  as  far  as  the  sea,  is  considered  the  boundary  between  Yucatan 
and  Belize. 

On  the  norths  and  partly  oti  the  east,  Mexico  borders  on  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  The  northern  boundary-line  commences  on  the  Pacific  in  42  deg. 
north  latitude  and  runs  along  that  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  on  the 
east  of  which  range,  before  the  independence  of  Texas,  it  followed  the  course  of 
the  Arkansas  river  to  the  100th  meridian,  thence  due  south  to  the  Red  River, 
which  it  followed  as  a  boundary  as  far  as  94  deg.  west  longitude,  and  then  the 
line  ran  due  south  to  the  River  Sabina,  and  along  that  river  to  the  Gulf. 

From  the  boundary  of  Gkiateroala  to  42  deg.  north  latitude,  Mexico  is 
about  2400  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  varies  greatly.  At  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec^  where  it  is  narrowest,  the  distance  is  little  more  than  130  miles 
across.  Its  greatest  width,  when  it  included  Texas^  was  near  32  deg.  north 
latitude,  whence  it  extended  about  1230  miles  from  the  Rio  Sabina  to  Upper 
California.  By  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
this  breadth  is  reduced  to  the  distance  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  bound- 
ing New  Mexico^  and  the  United  States^  in  latitude  42  deg.  north,  and  longitude 
109  deg.  45  min.  west^  and  Cap^  Mendocino^  in  latitude  40  deg.  30  min.  north, 
and  longitude  124  deg.  10  min.  west,  or  about  700  miles. 

Our  accounts  of  Mexico  are  far  from  being  complete.  The  country  has  been 
so  imperfectly  explored, — that  it  is  even  asserted  that  there  are  within  it  inde- 
pendent nations,  living  in  large  towns,  which  are  only  known  by  report.  Oar 
brief  descriptions  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  dirtricts  whicn  have 
been  settled  or  travelled  over:  but  we  have  adhered  to  what  appeared 
to  us  the  best  Spanish,  English,  and  American  accounts;  not  only  of 
Mexico  but  of  the  other  Spanish  American  republics.  Our  most  authentic 
recent  accounts,  excepting  the  work  of  M.  Chevalier,  are  all  written  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  but  little  information  that  can  be  relied  on,  by 
British  travellers  in  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  the  valuable  and  com- 
prehensive work  of  Mr.  Ward, — who  resided  in  the  country  as  minister,  after 
its  independence  of  Spain,  in  1826.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
exclusively,  since  1840,  acquired  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Mexican 
territories,  especially  of  the  northern  parts,  than  ever  was  known  before,  unless 
it  were  formerly  by  the  Jesuits,  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Indian  missions. 

The  works  of  Clavigero,  Alcedo,  Humboldt,  and  Ward,  are  the  usual 
authorities  in  describing  Mexico.  The  work  of  Latrobe,  and  the  notes  of 
Poinsett,  are  also  referred  to.  The  most  recent  accounts  upon  which  we  can 
rely  as  to  the  present  state  of  Mexico,  and  the  best  local  descriptions,  are  found 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer,  who  was  Secretary  to  the  United  States 
Legation  at  Mexico,  in  1841  and  1842 ;  of  New  Spain  or  Northern  Mexico,  in 
Mr.  Gregg's  work  on  the  "  Commerce  of  the  Prairies  and  Santa  F6 ;  and  of 
California,  in  that  admirable  work,  "  The  Account  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
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Expedition,  under  the  Command  of  Captain  Wilkes  ;'*  and  of  California,  in  the 
"Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  in  the  Years  1842, 1843,  and  1844,  under 
Captain  Fremont,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Oregon,  and  North  California  f^  from  each  of  these  works,  we  have  extracted 
and  condensed  the  most  instructive  information,  relative  to  a  country  to  which 
great  interest  must  in  future  be  directed.  Of  many  parts  there  is  certainly  little 
known;  but  we  have  more  certain  accounts,  through  the  indefatigable  per- 
leverance  of  Anglo-American  travellers,  of  the  towns  and  districts  through 
which  the  old  Spanish  roads  and  routes  passed,  and  of  California  and  Northern 
Mexico,  than  we  possess  of  other  parts  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  America* 


CHAPTER  V. 

TERRITORY. — POPULATION   AND    DEPARTMENTS. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  territory  of  the  Mexican  republic 
contains  an  area  of  1,650,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  Texas :  and  the  area  of 
the  United  States  of  Anglo- America  may,  exclusive  of  Texas,  be  estimated  at 
2,300,000.  **  If  we  allow,''  says  Mr.  Mayer,t  '*  that  the  square  mile  will  main- 
tain, under  ordinary  careful  cultivation,  a  population  of  200  persons,  we  shall 
have  the  sum  of  330,000,000  for  the  total  ultimate  capability  of  the  Mexican 
soil,  and  460,000,000  for  the  United  States.— or,  130,000,000  less  in  Mexico 
than  in  our  union." 

In  1792,  according  to  a  report  made  to  the  King  of  Spain*  by  Conde  de 
Revellagigedo,  the  population  of  New  Spain,  exclusive  of  the  Intendencies  of 
Vera  Cruz  and  Guadalaxara,  was  as  follows : — 


CASTBS  AND   CLASSES. 

Population. 

CASTBS   AND   CLASSBS. 

Popalation. 

Indfams 

nmnber. 

9^19«741 

7,904 

677,4M 

1,478,426 

Total  broHght  forward 

To  which  may  b«  added  the  population  of 
Vtnra  Cms  and  Gnadalaxara,  according 

nnmber. 
4,483,929 

Saimpeftiit ..* 

Wfcito  creolea > 

DiflWreiit  CMtes 

786,500 

Total  population,  in  1703 

Total 

4,483,529 

5,270,029 

The  Baron  Humboldt  estimates  the  population  to  have  been,  in  the  year  1803, 
5337,100;  and  Mr.  Poinsett,  in  1824  (from  the  best  data  of  the  period),  6,500,000. 

•  We  have  just  received  a  recently-published  Journal  of  Travels  in  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Gilliam, 
who  had  been  appointed  United  States  consul  in  C^alifomia,  to  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
proceeded  further  than  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf.  This  book  appears,  when  confined  to 
mere  detail,  to  contain  truthful  accounts  of  the  places  and  people  he  met  with.  But  the  style  is 
ludicrous,  inflated,  and  abounds  in,  not  VankceitmSf  but  in  painful  attempts  to  write  sentiments 
cooiposed  of  superla  ive  adjectives. 

t  Mexico.     By  Brantz  Mayer,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  to  that  country  in 
1841  and  1842. 
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In  1830,  Mr.  Barkhardt,  a  Grerman  traveller,  rates  the  several  classes  of 
Mexicans  thus : — 


CASTBS  AND   CLASSES. 

Populmdoo. 

CASTES  AND  CLASSES. 

PopoUtkm. 

Indlftllff.  ...T>.r.«.«-fr-Mrf...t..T..--*.»*T 

namber. 

4.500,000 

1,000,000 

6,000 

bumber. 

5.506,000 
9,490.000 

Whites 

M»Mti«Afl.  Atiil  ntliov  cUMttfM 

NnmMia ................ .......... ...... 

Total 

7,996,000 

Csrried  forward ......... 

5,506.000 

The  most  accurate  of  the  recent  calculations,  is  said  to  be  the  one  which  was 
made  by  the  government  without  special  enumeration,  as  a  basis  for  assembling 
a  Congress  to  form  a  new  constitution,  similar  to  the  plan  of  that  adopted  in 
Tacubaya  in  1842 : — 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Mexico 

JaliKO 

PoebU 

Yucmtui 

Gaan^joato 

O^aca 

Michoacan 

San  Louis  Potoai. 

Zaeateeaa 

VeraCniB 

Dorango 

Chihaahoa 


Carried  forward. . 


Popoladon. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


number. 

1,380,5S0 
670,311 
661.002 
6604M8 
512,606 
500,278 
497,900 
821,640 
273,575 
254,380 
162,618 
147,600 


5,973,484 


Sinaloa 

Chiapas 

Sonora 

Qneretaso 

Nnero  Leon... 
TanmauUpaa.... 

Coahnila 

Aguaa  Calientetf 

Tabasco 

NueTO  Mexico.. 
Califomiaa 


Brought  forwardt 


Total,  in  1842.. 


PopolatieB. 


namber. 

54*73,484 

147,000 

141,200 

1M4M0 

129.560 

101,108 

100,068 

75,340 

69,096 

03,580 

57,026 

83339 


7,015,509 


Mr.  Mayer  states  that  ^^  since  the  year  1830,  the  population  of  the  republic  has  beeo 
dreadfully  ravaged  by  smallpox,  measles,  and  cholera.  In  the  capital  alone,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  5000  died  of  the  first-named  of  these  diseases,  2000  of  the  second, 
and  from  15,000  to  20,000  of  the  third.  The  mortality  must  have  been  in  a  corres- 
ponding ratio  throughout  the  territory. 

''I  am,  however,  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  estimates  of  both  Poinsett  and  Burlc- 
hardt  are  not  too  high  ;  yet,  assuming  the  statements  of  1842  and  of  1793  to  be  nearly 
accurate,  we  find  in  forty-nine  years  an  increase  of  only  1,774,111  in  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Again,  if  we  assume  the  population  to  have  been  6,000,000  in  1824,  (the  year,  in 
fact,  of  the  establishment  of  the  republic,)  we  find  that,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years 
of  liberty  and  independence,  the  increase  has  not  been  greater  than  1,044,140. 

*'  In  the  United  States  of  America,  with  only  650,000  more  of  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory noWy  and  not  so  large  a  space  at  the  achievement  of  our  independence,  the  increase 
of  our  population  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  freedom  cannot  have  been  less  than  two 
millions  and  a  half;  while,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  it  has  averaged  an 
increase  of  rather  more  than  thirty-three  per  cent,  every  ten. 

^^The  several  castes  and  classes  of  Mexicans  may  be  rated  in  the  following 
manner: — 


CASTES 

AND 

CLASSES. 

1  odianit «.. .••>..... 

Whilea 

Al AflfPOfiA  .•■■•■•••••••■•■■*■>  ■■>*■■   .**••* 

Carried  forward 

Population. 


number. 

4.000,000 

1,000,000 

6,000 


5,006,000 


CASTBS   AND   CLASSES. 


Brought  forward 

An  other  eastet,  auch  a*  nmboa,  mestiaoa, 
mulattoM,  dee. 

Total 


PopolatioB. 


number. 
5,000.000 

2,009,509 


7,015,509 


<<It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  and  negroes  amount  to  4,006,000,  and  the 
whites,  aud  all  other  castes,  to  3,009,509.  A  very  respectable  and  aged  resident  of 
Mexico,  who  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  observations,  estimates 
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that,  of  the  fonner,  (or  negroes  and  Indians,)  but  two  per  cent  can  read  and  write ; 
while  of  the  latter,  at  a  liberal  estimate,  but  about  twenty  per  cent. 

"  If  we  take  this  computation  to  be  correct,  as  I  believe  from  my  own  observation 
it  is,  and  using  the  estimate  of  the  decree  of  1842  for  the  basis  of  the  population,  we 
shall  have:-— 


CASTBS  AND   CLASSES. 

PopnUtlon. 

Of  IndluM  and  negroe«  who  can  read 

Of  whites  and  aU  othen 

number. 

80.190 

007,628 

Total  able  to  read  and  write  ont  of  a 
popolation  of  7,000.000 

687.748 

''This  would  appear  to  be  a  startling  fact  in  a  republic  the  basis  of  whose  safety  is 
the  capacity  of  the  people  for  an  intellectual  self-government.  Let  us,  however,  carry 
this  calculation  a  little  further.  If  we  suppose  that  out  of  the  1 ,000,000  of  foAtfe^, 
500,000,  or  the  half  only,  are  maleSy  and  of  that  500,000,  but  twenty  per  cent.,  or  but 
103,000  can  read  and  write,  we  will  no  longer  be  surprised  that  a  population  of  more 
than  7,000,000  has  been  hitherto  controlled  by  a  handful  of  men ;  or  that,  with  the 
small  means  of  improvement  afforded  to  the  few  who  can  read,  the  selfish  natures  of  the 
toperior  classes,  who  wield  the  physical  and  intellectual  forces  of  the  nation,  have  forced 
the  masses  to  become  little  more  than  the  slaves  of  those  whose  wit  gives  them  the  talent 
of  control.** — Mayers  Mexico, 


CHAPTER    VI. 

CONFIGURATION,  SOIL,  AND  CLIMATE* 

Thb  configoration,  soil,  surface,  and  climate  of  Mexico,  comprehend  every 
Tariation  of  character.  Low  and  unhealthy  lands,  along  many  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast,  especially  the  low  plain  of  Cuetlachtlan,  facing  the  Gulf,  along  the  shores 
of  which  sandhills  frequently  rise.  Low  lands  form  only  exceptions  along  the 
Punfic ;  and  occur  at  the  Bay  of  Tehuantepec,  and  at  Acapulco ;  but  generally  the 
mountain  or  table-land  approaches  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  peninsula  of  Yucatan^  is  one  of  the  provinces  or  states  of  Mexico,  but 

politically,  as  well  as  physically,  almost  independent  of  the  Mexican  republican 

government.    This  state  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  the  Gulf  of 

Ouanajos,  or  of  Honduras,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     It  is  bounded  on  the  south 

by  the  former  province  and  aUaldia  mayor  of  Vera  Paz,  and  on  the  south-west  by 

Chiapa,  and  by  about  250  miles  of  Tabasco.    It  lies  between  the  latitudes  18  deg. 

and  21  deg.  north,  and  longitudes  87  deg.  and  91  deg.  west.     Its  length  is 

about  250  miles  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  its  breadth  is  about  200  miles 

from  east  to  west  at  the  widest  part.    Alcedo  describes  its  climate  as — 

*^  A  very  hot  and  moist  temperature.  Its  territory  is  for  the  most  part  stony,  but 
fertile.  It  has  no  other  river  throughout  the  whole  of  it  than  that  of  Lagartos,  which  is, 
however,  very  abundant.     (This  is  not  true,  several  small  rivers  flow  through  parts  of 
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the  state.)  It  is  argued  that  it  has  many  subterraneous  waters,  and  this  is  pretty  well 
proved,  through  certain  deep  chasms  of  stone,  which  they  call  zenoies,  ana  in  which 
water  has  been  seen  to  run. 

"  The  land  is  plain,  covered  with  shady  trees,  and  abounding  in  honey,  wax,  and 
cotton,  and  of  the  latter  they  make  spun  and  woven  stuffs,  which  they  die  of  various 
colours,  and  which  are  highly  esteemed  in  all  Nueva  Espana.  It  also  produces  some 
cochineal,  and  from  the  above  productions,  as  well  as  from  some  Cam peche- wood,  and 
some  rigging,  which  they  manufacture,  do  they  maintain  a  commerce.  In  its  forests  are 
excellent  sorts  of  woods,  of  which  some  ships  have  been  built ;  and  one  sort  of  these 
woods,  called  hahin^  is  so  hard  that  it  is  impossible  to  drive  a  nail  into  it  without  first 
boring  a  hole.  Here  are  many  wild  beasts,  such  as  tigers  and  leopards ;  also  snakes  and 
venomous  insects,  and  a  species  of  spider,  which  the  Indians  call  Aam,  since,  whenever  a 
person  is  bitten  by  it,  the  excruciating  pain  he  suffers  causes  him  to  cry  out  this  word,  and 
this  he  continues  doing  till  he  dies,  no  remedy  ever  having  been  found  against  its  fatal 
influence.  Both  sheep  and  neat  cattle  are  scarce  in  this  province,  through  want  of  water 
and  pastures  ;  but  here  are  abundance  of  swine,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  of  a  warm 
climate.     On  the  sea  coasts  is  found  much  amber." 

The  recently  explored  ancient  ruins  are  remarkable.  (See  Mr.  Steven's 
work.)  Mr.  Ward  considers  Yucatan  the  most  sterile  and  poor  state  in  the 
confederation.  We  have  no  recent  account  upon  which  we  can  place  mudi 
reliance,  and  our  consular  returns  (See  trade  of  Mexico  hereafter)  convey  little 
information  relative  to  Yucatan,  a  country  which  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  con- 
sidered a  wilderness.  We  believe  that  portions  of  this  state  are  suscq>tible  of 
the  most  productive  tropical  cultivation. 

Tabasco,  which  has  been  politically  united  to  the  Mexican  republic,  but 
which  is  but  Uttle  more  than  nominally  annexed,  adjoins  on  the  east  Yucatan, 
and  on  the  south  Chiapa,  and  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala,  from  whence  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  Cordillera^  or  serrania  of  mountains :  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the 
province  of  Oaxaca,  in  Nueva  Espana,  and  it  fronts  the  Gulf  on  the  north.  It 
is  about  180  miles  long,  and  about  60  broad.    Alcedo  describes  it  as — 

^^  Of  a  hot  and  moist  temperature,  and  the  territory  is  low  and  plain,  but  very  full 
of  woods  in  which  there  are  abundance  of  cedars,  brazil,  and  many  other  sorts  of  woods. 
The  country  is  unhealthy  from  the  abundance  of  rain,  and  the  prevalence  of  strong 
winds,  which  last  for  nine  months  together;  but  it  is  very  fertile  in  fruits  of  the  country, 
such  as  mameyesy  zapotesy  aquacates,  quayhaSy  and  man^  others  of  a  delicate  taste^  as 
also  in  European  productions. 

^'  It  produces  much  maize,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  crops  annually;  rice  and  (iocos, 
which  are  sent  for  sale  to  Vera  Cruz  ;  pulse,  garden  and  many  medicinal  herbs,  tobacco^ 
and,  above  all,  cmoo,  this  being  the  most  abundant  production  of  any,  and  that  which  b 
the  greatest  source  of  commerce ;  it  being  also  in  this  that  the  natives  used  to  pay  their 
tribute  to  the  Emperors  of  Mexico.  It  is  not  less  abundant  in  pepper,  which  is  much 
esteemed,  and  of  which  great  quantities  are  carried  to  all  parts,  although  of  inferior 
quality  to  the  pepper  of  the  east.  The  breed  of  cattle,  of  all  species,  has  increased 
greatly  in  this  country ;  and  in  the  woods  there  are  leopards,  dantasy  small  boars,  rabbits, 
deer,  monkeys,  squirrels,  tapeyeSy  quintesy  similar  to  stags  but  smaller ;  and  very  many 
birds,  such  as  pheasants,  parrots,  quails,  hens,  pigeons,  doves,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
others,  large  and  small.  Although  the  cotton-tree  be  here  in  abundance,  the  fruit  is 
made  no  use  of,  since  it  is  eaten  by  the  monkeys  before  it  ripens,  as  also  by  the  squirrels, 
and  other  small  animals,  with  which  the  country  is  overrun.  But  all  these  plagues  are 
less  obnoxious  than  the  musquitoes,  of  different  kinds,  which  will  scarce  suffer  men  to 
exist ;  for  no  one  can  sleep  except  covered  by  a  canopy,  the  heat  caused  by  which  is 
intense. 
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''This  province  is  watered  by  different  rivers,  which  fertilise  it ;  but  the  most  consider- 
able is  that  of  its  name.  The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same  name,  called  also 
De  Naestra  Senora  de  la  Victoria.'' 

Tabasco  Island,  or  rather  a  neck  of  land,  lies  in  the  south-west  part  of 

the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Campeachy :  on  it  is  built 

the  town  of  Tabasco,  in  latitude  18  deg.  34  min.  north,  and  longitude  93  deg* 

86  min.  west.     Alcedo  says : — 

<'  It  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  and  is  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Grijalva,  seventy-six  miles  east  of  Santa  Ana,  and  127  miles  east-south-east  of  Vera 
Cmz.  It  was  considerably  enriched  by  a  constant  resort  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  at 
Christmas.  The  river  Grijalva  divides  itself  near  the  sea  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
western  falls  into  the  river  Tabasco,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Chiapa,  and  the  other 
continues  its  course  till  within  four  leagues  of  the  sea,  where  it  subdivides  and  separates 
the  island  from  the  continent.  Near  it  are  plains,  which  abound  with  cattle  and  other 
animals,  particularly  the  mountain  cow,  so  called  from  its  resembling  that  creature,  and 
feeding  on  a  sort  of  moss  found  on  the  trees  near  great  rivers." 

The  state  of  Tabasco,  naturally  fertile,  may  be  considered  as  chiefly  in  a  wil- 
derness state. 

Chiapa  was  formerly  a  province  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  the  kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tabasco,  east  by  Vera  Paz,  west  by  Nueva 
Espaiia,  and  south-west  by  Soconusco.  It  extended,  as  a  Spanish  province, 
dghty-Bve  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  is  nearly  thirty  across  at  its  widest 
part.  It  was  under  Spain  divided  into  districts,  or  alcaldias  mayoresy  viz.,  those 
of  Zoques,  Chontales,  Los  Llanos,  and  Xiquipila.  Its  climate  is  of  a  warm  and 
moist  temperature,  although  in  some  high  parts  cold  predominates. 

**  Its  woods,"  says  Alcedo,  "  abound  with  large  trees  of  pine,  cypress,  cedar,  and 
valnut;  and  of  others  of  a  resinous  kind,  from  which  are  extracted  aromatic  gums,  bai- 
aamsy'  and  liquid  amber,  tacamaca,  copal,  &c.  It  produces  also,  in  abundance,  swine, 
maize,  honey,  cotton,  cochineal,  which  is  only  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  the 
cotton ;  also  cacao,  and  much  pepper  and  achote,  or  the  heart-leaved  bixa;  also  various 
kinds  of  domestic  and  wild  birds,  especially  parrots,  which  are  very  beautiful  and  highly 
esteemed;  a  small  bird,  called  toto,  less  than  a  young  pigeon,  with  green  wings;  this  is 
caught  by  the  Indians,  who  pluck  from  its  tail  some  feathers,  which  they  prize  highly, 
and  then  restore  it  to  liberty;  it  being  a  capital  offence,  according  to  their  laws,  to 
destroy  it.  The  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  which  have  been  brought  from  Europe,  have 
multiplied  in  this  province  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner;  so  also  have  horses,  which 
are  of  such  an  esteemed  breed,  that  the  colts  are  taken  from  hence  to  Mexico,  a  distance 
of  500  miles.  In  the  woods  breed  many  lions  (?)  leopards,  tigers,  and  wild  boar?,  a  great 
number  of  snakes,  some  being  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  others  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour, 
streaked  with  black  and  white.  The  territory  is,  for  the  most  part,  ruirged  and  moun 
tainous,  and  watered  by  different  rivers :  none  of  these,  however,  are  of  any  particular 
consideration,  although  that  which  bears  the  name  of  this  province  is  the  medium  by 
which  the  aforesaid  productions  are  carried  to  the  other  provinces;  and  although  this 
province  may  be  accounted  comparatively  poor,  from  being  without  mines  of  gold  or 
silver,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  being  the  outwork  or  barrier  to 
New  Spain,  from  the  facility  with  which  this  kingdom  might  be  entered  by  the  river  Ta- 
basco. The  capital  is  the  royal  city  of  Chiapa,  situated  on  a  delightful  plain.  It  is  the 
head  of  a  bishopric,  erected  in  1538;  and  has  for  arms  a  shield,  upon  which  are  two 
MkrraSy  with  a  river  passing  between  them :  above  the  one  is  a  golden  castle,  with  a  lion 
rampant  upon  it;  and  above  the  other  a  green  palm,  bearing  fruit,  and  another  lion,  the 
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whole  being  upon  a  red  field.  These  arms  were  granted  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in 
1535.  The  cathedral  is  very  beautiful.  It  contains  three  convents  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  La  Merceda,  and  St.  Domingo;  a  monastery  of  nuns,  and  five  hermitages. 
Its  population  is  scanty  and  poor,  and  the  principal  commerce  consists  in  cocoa-nuts,  cot- 
ton, wool,  sugar,  cochineal,  and  other  articles.  Its  nobility,  although  poor,  are  very 
proud,  as  having  descended  from  some  ancient  families  of  the  first  nobility  of  Spain  ;  such 
as  those  of  IVlendoza,  Velasco,  Cortes,  &c.  The  women  suffer  great  debility  at  the  sto- 
mach on  account  of  the  excessive  heat,  and  they  can  never  fast  long." 

This  state  has  not  improved  since  its  independence  of  Spain. 

Vera-Paz  was  formerly  a  province  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala;  bounded  north  by  Yucatan,  south-south-west  and  south-east  by 
Guatemala,  west  by  the  province  of  Ghiapa,  and  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Honduras. 
It  was,  under  the  Spanish  rule,  in  extent  forty-eight  leagues  from  north  to  south, 
its  widest  part.  The  Missionaries  of  St.  Domingo  gave  it  this  name,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  commanded  it  to  be  so  called,  inasmuch  as  its 
natives  were  conquered  merely  by  preaching,  and  without  bloodshed. 

*•  The  country,"  as  described  by  Alcedo,  "  is  rough  and  broken,  full  of  deep  ravine^ 
with  a  Uanura  which  is  half  a  league  in  extent,  and  covered  with  thick  and  impenetrable 
woods.  Half  of  this  province  is  of  a  mild  and  benign  temperature,  and  the  other  half  is 
hot  and  abounding  in  mosquitoes  of  various  kinds.  The  rains  here  continue  nine  months 
in  the  year,  and  the  province  abounds  in  vegetable  productions  and  cattle,  and  has  many 
mountains  covered  with  trees,  and  vast  caverns,  in  which  many  rivers  laving  the  pro- 
vince, lose  themselves.  Between  two  lofty  sierras  is  found  acaveof  very  great  extent,  entirely 
of  stone,  within  which  are  formed,  by  the  dripping  of  water.'',  several  pillars  resembling 
alabaster.  In  this  cave  the  cold  is  extraordinary,  and  the  noise  of  the  waters  is  very 
great,  which,  bursting  forth  at  various  mouths,  forms  a  lake,  which  from  its  depth  is  seen 
to  have  waves  like  a  sea,  and  from  it  rises  a  river,  which,  in  the  small  distance  that  it 
runs,  is  not  fordahle.  Besides  the  several  rivers  which  water  this  province,  great  tor- 
rents of  water  are  seen  rushing  down  from  the  most  lofty  rocks,  forming  a  delightful 
spectacle;  and  thus  the  soil  is  constantly  so  moist  that  the  maize  rots  in  the  ground. 

'*This  province  is  very  subject  to  great  tempests  of  thunder  and  lightning,  strong 
winds,  and  earthquakes  ;  and  in  its  mountains  and  forests  are  large  trees  of  excellent 
kinds  of  wood,  imparting  a  balmy  fragrance  to  the  surrounding  air ;  and  amongst  these 
we  must  note  in  particular  the  liquid  amber  of  a  thick  and  rough  wood,  and  various  kinds 
of  balsams  copaleSy  xuchicopales  almacigos,  and  dragon  plants,  from  which  is  extracted 
the  gum,  called  dragon's  blood.  Here  are  canes  of  100  feet  long,  and  of  such  thickness 
and  size  as  to  have  at  each  of  their  knots  a  cavity  able  to  contain  an  arroba  of  water 
These  canes  serve  as  timber  in  building.  Moreover,  here  are  Guaya-canes,  which  are  in* 
corruptible,  and  another  sort  of  wood,  which,  sawed  asunder,  represents  on  its  plane 
pretty  vary-coloured  figures. 

'*  This  province  is  extremely  feitile  in  all  European  fruits  and  flowers;  these  yielding 
their  sweets  to  the  labours  of  an  infinite  variety  and  innumerable  swarms  of  bees  ;  some 
without  sting,  and  noted  for  making  the  clearest  honey,  others,  like  those  of  Spain,  and 
others  only  as  large  as  flies,  others,  again,  whose  honey  causes  giddiness ;  with  this  pecu- 
liarity, however,  equally  attached  to  all,  that  they  make  no  honeycomb,  but  work  under 
ground,  forming  their  nests  in  the  roots  of  trees.  Their  honey  has  an  acid  flavour,  which 
is  got  rid  of  in  a  great  measure  by  boiling;  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  kept  and  used 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  vinegar  from  oranges,  for  several  domestic  purposes.  The 
woods  of  this  province  are  thronged  with  animals  and  wild  beasts ;  the  largest  of  these 
is  the  danta,  as  big  as  a  calf,  though  somewhat  short  and  thicker  set  in  all  its  joints, 
which  on  the  whole  resemble  those  of  the  elephant;  it  has  on  its  claws,  three  joints  on 
the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  hind  feet;  the  bead  is  large,  the  forehead  is  sunk  in,  the 
eyes  small,  and  the  lower  jaw  hangs  down  five  or  six  inches,  and  is  raised  when  the  animal 
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is  angry,  thereby  discovering  its  teeth  and  tusks,  which  are  like  those  of  a  pig ;  its  ears 
'are  peaked,  the  neck  is  sunk  in  the  shoulders,  and  the  Uil  short,  with  little  bristles.  The 
hide  is  six  lingers  thick,  double  at  the  loins,  and,  when  dried,  resists  every  kind  of  arms. 
This  animal  is  ferocious  and  terrible  when  irritated,  and  with  its  tusks  destroys  every 
thing  it  meets  in  its  course,  not  excepting  trees  of  considerable  strength.  Here  are  like* 
wise  lions,  tigers,  bears  of  an  enormous  size,  cats,  and  mountain  goats,  monkeys  of  various 
kinds^  wild  boars,  porcupines,  squirrels,  and  a  variety  of  other  animals.  Also  amongst 
the  birds  are  eagles,  small  eagles,  buairones^  sea-crows,  alctUraceSy  bitterns,  stork«,  parrots, 
and  others  esteemed  for  their  plumage  and  their  song.  This  province  is  also  filled  with 
vipers  and  snakes  of  various  kinds.  The  fountains  and  small  rivers  are  numerous  and 
ran  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. ** 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MEXICO  PROPKR. 

Thb  high  mountains,  called  the  Andes,  which  converge  iii  Central  America 
diverge  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  approaching  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  on  the  west,  and  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  east,  spread  into  the 
most  extensive  plateaux  in  the  world.  The  great  central  plateau,  or  table-land^ 
of  Anabuac,  extends  north  to  about  24  deg.  north  latitude ;  and  the  plain,  or 
great  broad  fertile  valley,  of  Chihuahua,  and  even  the  great  Prairies,  may  be 
considered  as  a  farther  extension  of  the  Mexican  plateau.  Along  the  Pacific, 
the  low  lands  of  Cinaloa,  Acapulco,  and  Tehuantepec,  are  the  widest  districts 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  In  other  places  numerous  low  hills  inter- 
vene, while  frequently  the  mountains  rise  almost  abruptly  from  the  ocean. 

On  the  eastern  coast,  the  low  districts,  of  the  provinces  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
New  Santander,  extend  northerly  along  the  gulf  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  the 
assumed  boundary  of  Texas.  This  coast  has  no  good  harbours :  Vera  Cruz  being 
the  best;  and,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  Panuco,  Tampico  the  next  port  of  any 
consequence.  The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Santillana,  or  Barra  de  Santander,  also 
admits  small  vessels;  and  to  the  south  of  the  highlands,  called  the  Sierra  de 
St.  Martin,  which  intervene  between  the  Plain  of  Cuetlachtlan  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  several  small  rivers  flow  into  the  gulf,  the  principal  entrance  of 
which,  the  Coalzacoalcos,  was  recently  surveyed  with  a  view  of  digging  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus.  The  shallowest  water  over  the  bar  is  in  that  survey  given 
as  6.2  metres,  nearly  twenty  feet :  we  doubt  the  fact 

The  low  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  north  of  21  deg.  north,  is  lined  with 
sand-hills,  and  within  which  are  large  and  small  lagoons ;  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  lagoons  of  Tamiagua,  Tampico,  Morales,  and  Madre.  The  breadth  of  the 
plains,  or  low  country,  from  the  gulf  to  the  high  or  undulating  lands,  is  stated  to 
vary  from  about  eight  miles  south  of  Vera  Cruz,  to  from  twenty,  fifty,  and  sixty 
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miles  farther  north.  On  the  western  coast,  north  of  about  the  twenty-fourth 
degree,  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Califomia  present  a  diversity  of  surface,  in  some 
few  parts  low,  and,  generally,  undulating  at  no  great  height  above  the  sea;  the 
soil  tolerably  fertile,  with  little  wood  except  in  the  river  valleys.  The  climate  is 
described  as  healthy  :  the  rainy  days  during  the  year  being  on  an  average  about 
ninety.  Towards  the  northern  parts,  or  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  the 
lands  are  often  low,  and  faced  with  sand-hills,  but  the  soil  behind,  except  in  the 
undulated  country,  is  not  considered  fertile. 

The  great  table  lands  of  Mexico,  and  those  extending  north  to  the  American 
prairies,  are  the  most  important,  both  with  respect  to  soil  and  climate;  and, 
although  Mexico  has  the  disadvantges  of  few  good  harbours,  along  the  sea  or  gulf 
coast,  and  a  climate  the  most  fatal  to  human  Ufe,  along  the  latter,  yet,  the  soQ 
and  mines  of  the  extensive  regions  of  elevated  plains,  are  adapted,  under  a  secure, 
liberal,  and  permanent  government,  to  maintain  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000,000  inhabitants,  and  to  render  Mexico  a  state  of  great  power  and  wealth. 

The  ascent  from  the  Plain  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  table-land  of  Anahuac  is  rather 
abrupt,  and  the  road  from  Vera  Cruz,  which  was  kept  in  good  repair,  is  now, 
in  many  parts,  described  as  in  the  most  wretched  and  broken  condition.  It  leads 
over  a  number  of  ascents,  with  intervening  plains. 

On  these  plains  isolated  mountains  rise.  Near  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  table-land,  and  bordering  the  Plain  of  Cuetlachtlan,  the  Pic  de  Orizaba, 
rises  17^373  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Nauhcampatepetl,  or  Cofire  de  Perote, 
to  13,415  feet  in  height.  These  mountains  are,  north  to  south,  about  thirty  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  In  about  19  deg.  north  longitude,  and  98  deg.  10  min. 
west  longitude,  the  Popocatepetl  rises  to  17)884  feet,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  mountain  in  North  America  ;  north  of  which  the  Iztaccihuatl,  is  15,704 
feet  high.  Further  west  is  the  Nevado  de  Toluca,  15,271  feet  high.  The  Pic  de 
Tancitaro,  near  the  Pacific,  10,509  feet  high ;  not  far  from  which  the  volcano  of 
Colima  rises  9193  feet  above  the  sea.  Four  of  these  mountains  only  rise  above 
the  region  of  perpetual  frost,  or,  in  Mexico,  about  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Nearly 
all  these  mountains  are  evidently  of  volcanic  origin ;  three  are  said  to  be  in  a  state 
of  activity — the  Orizaba,  the  Popocatepetl,  and  the  volcano  of  Colima.  In 
1759,  a  volcano  burst  forth  on  one  of  the  lower  plains  near  the  Pacific,  which 
was  called  the  volcano  of  Jorullo,  it  rose  about  170O  feet  above  the  plain.  We 
are  not  certain  if  it  be  still  in  activity. 

The  highest  elevation  of  the  plateaux  of  Anahuac  adjoins,  or  extends  be- 
tween, the  foregoing  named  mountains  and  the  isolated  peaks  above-mentioned. 
From  the  western  base  of  the  Orizaba  and  Nauhcampatepetl,  the  table-land  of 
Tlascala  extends  in  breadth  about  seventy  miles,  and  in  length  about  100  miles. 
Its  plateaux  rises  about  7200  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  west  of  this  table-land 
is  the  Plain  of  Mexico,  or  Teuochtitlan,  which  rises  still  higher,  or  about  7500 
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feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  broad. 
Beyond  the  latter  plain  lies  the  most  elevated  of  the  Mexican  plateaux,  the  Plain 
of  Toluca,  the  average  height  of  which  is  nearly  9000  feet.  The  table-land  of 
Michoacan,  west  of  Toluca,  varies  in  height  from  6000  feet  to  6500  feet  It  is 
interspersed  with  high  hills  and  detached  ridges.  It  is  about  ninety-six  miles 
broad,  and  100  miles  in  length.  A  lower  country  lies  between  Michoacan,  and 
the  Pacific.    This  lower  district  is  occasionally  hilly  and  undulating. 

That  section  of  table-land  which  extends  south-easterly  from  the  Plains  of 
Tlascala  and  Mexico,  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  is  called  the  plateaux  of 
Mixtecapaii ;  the  average  height  is  stated  to  be  about  5000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  traversed  towards  the  Pacific,  however,  by  broad  valleys.  The  town  of 
Oaxaca,  situated  in  the  largest  valley,  is  about  4800  feet  above  the  sea;  the 
adjoining  high  ground,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Mitla,  is  5300  feet 
higlu  Along  the  sea- coast  to  the  nortli-west,  and  sloping  down  to  Acapulco, 
the  table-land  is  traversed  by  deep  valleys,  extending  in  an  east  and  west  direction* 
The  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco  passes  across  four  of  them.  They  decline 
towards  the  sea. 

It  is  rather  presumptuous  to  speak  positively  of  a  coimtry  so  ill  explored  as 
Mexico,  but  all  authorities  agree  in  stating  that  no  continuous  range  of  moun- 
tuns  traverses  the  southern  section  of  table-land,  except  the  hilly  ridges 
which  separate  the  plains  from  each  other.  These  rise  500  feet  or  600  feet — 
some  peaks  above  1000  feet,  above  the  plains.  In  about  20  deg.  north  latitude, 
the  heights,  which  bound  the  Umit  of  the  plain  west  of  the  city  of  Mexico^ 
rise  in  a  continuous  range,  called  the  Sierra  Madre.  This  range  follows  in  a 
west-north-west  direction  near  the  town  of  St  Felipe,  and  thence  north-westerly 
to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Durango.  This  northern  Andean  chain  extends  in 
greater  breadth  north-north-westerly,  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Plain  of 
Chihuahua,  separating  that  plain  from  the  low  region  of  Cinaloa,  and  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Sonara.  Near  the  Presidio  de  S.  Bernardino,  about  32  deg* 
north,  rises  the  mountain  de  las  Esquelas.  The  elevation  of  this  great  range  is 
not  well  ascertained,  but  it  rises  to  a  considerable  height  east  of  the  town  of 
Durango,  where  the  mines,  in  valleys,  are  from  8000  to  9000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean. 

The  region  between  20  deg.  and  24  deg.  north  latitude  comprises  the  elevated 
plains  (about  6500  feet  above  the  sea)  of  Quer^taro,  S.  Luis  de  Potosi,  and  Gua- 
dalaxara.  The  two  first  border  on  the  Sierra  Madre :  Quer^taro  extending  along 
the  south,  S.  Luis  de  Potosi  to  the  north.  The  fertile  district  of  Baxio  in  Que- 
retaro  extends  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Santiago.  East  of  the  plateau  of 
S.  Luis  de  Potosi,  and  above  the  low  lands  which  extend  back  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  a  range  of  mountains,  the  Catorce,  rises  about  2000  feet  above  the  plain, 
and  to  about  8000  feet  above  the  sea. 
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The  pkda  of  Qaer6taro  extends  westward  to  about  101  d^.  40  min.  west 
longitude^  where  it  is  traversed  by  a  hilly  r^on^  between  which  the  country 
descends,  and  the  table-land  of  Guadalaxara,  which  extends  westward  to  die  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  is  considered  not  higher  than  firom  3000  feet  to  4000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  surface  is  diversified  by  hills,  depressions,  and  valleys. 

The  great  plateau  of  Anahuac  is  of  varied  fertility.  In  some  places  the 
surface  exhibits  bare  rocks,  in  others  tough  moving  clay.  The  v^etable  mould 
is  usually  dry.  The  aridity  of  the  soil  is  accounted  for  by  the  great  elevation  of 
the  table-land,  the  rapid  evaporation,  and  the  volcanic  structure  of  the  rocks  of 
€tie  mountains.  The  pkdns  are,  in  general,  destitute  of  wood,  which  occurs  but 
seldom,  except  in  the  valleys.  There  are  numerous  lakes,  usually  shallow,  and 
their  water  brackish ;  running  streams  and  springs  are  rare. 

Rivers  of  Anahuac. — From  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  Anahuac  has  few  rivers,  llie  streams  which  flow  from  it  are  only 
navigable  for  a  short  distance  from  the  sea ;  they  are  rapid  and  shallow.  The  Rio 
Santiago,  called  also  Rio  Grande,  and  by  the  aborigines  Tololotlan,  rises  in  the 
small  lake  of  Lerma,  to  the  east  of  the  volcano  of  Toluca,  and  winds  for  a  distance 
of  about  405  miles  to  the  sea.  It  traverses  the  pkdns  of  Toluca  and  Quer6taro,  in  a 
north-west  direction.  It  is  generally  deep  and  not  rapid,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  is  navigated  in  these  parts.  It  gradually  turns  to  the  west,  and  flows  by 
a  rapid  course  to  the  Plain  of  Xalisco,  and  through  the  large  lake  of  Chapala. 
Rushing  from  that  lake,  it  descends  at  the  Puente  del  Rio  Grande,  in  a  distance 
of  about  one  league  over  fifty  to  sixty  falls  of  various  heights,  and  flows 
with  impetuous  rapidity  to  near  its  estuary,  in  which  rise  several  islands.  On 
its  southern  bank  is  the  port  of  San  Bias. 

The  Rio  Panuco  rises  in  the  plateau  of  Tenochtitlan  ;  for  the  water  con- 
veyed by  the  canal  of  Huehuetoca  from  the  lake  of  Zumpango  forms  its  most 
extreme  source.  It  is  for  a  great  distance  rapid,  and  becomes  only  navi- 
gable for  boats  at  Tanquichi,  about  170  miles  from  its  mouth.  Ten  miles 
lower  down  it  is  joined  by  the  Rio  Tamoin,  which  flows  from  the  west;  above 
which  its  name  is  the  Moctezuma,  and  between  which  it  is  called  the  Panuco. 
It  passes  the  town  of  Panuco  eighty  miles  from  its  mouth.  Vessels  drawing 
not  more  than  twelve  feet  water  ascend  to  this  town.  It  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  at  the  port  of  Tampico,  about  400  miles  from  its  source. 

The  lakes  of  Mexico  are  numerous,  and  occasionally  occupy  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  plains.  One-tenth  of  the  plain  of  Tenochtitlan  is  covered  by  the 
lakes  of  Zumpango,  Christovol,  Tezcuco,  and  Chalco.  The  largest  lake  is  that 
of  Chapala,  on  the  plain  of  Xalisco,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Rio  Santiago.  It  is 
about  ninety  miles  long,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  miles  wide. 

That  portion  of   the   Mexican  isthmus  which  lies   between  24  deg.  and 
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32  d^.  north  lat,  oontuns  four  different  r^ons :  the  western  coasts  the  Sierra 
Madre^  the  elevated  plain  of  Chihuahua^  and  the  eastern  Lowlands. 

The  western  coast  of  Mexico  north  of  latitude  24  deg.  north,  occupies  tiie 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  CSalifomia.  The  district  south  of  the  Rio  Yagui^  in  28  deg. 
north  latitude,  is  a  level  with  undulations.  The  soil,  consisting  chiefly  of  sandy 
day,  with  littie  wood.  The  beds  of  the  rivers  are  many  feet  below  the  surfooe 
of  the  plain,  and  are  bordered  with  rich  alluvial  soils.  The  climate  is  temperate, 
although  the  rainy  season  lasts,  generally,  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September.  The  country  between  the  Rio  Tagui  and  32  deg.  north  latitude  com-* 
prises  ranges  of  high  hills,  often  approaching  the  sea,  and  intersected  by  deep, 
narrow  ravines.  In  some  places  this  hilly  country  extends  nearly  to  the  shore. 
In  other  parts  these  extensive  plains  between  the  shore  and  the  hill  country, 
towards  the  north  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  are  low,  and  covered  with 
brushwood,  and  separated  from  tiie  sea  by  sand-hills,  about  twenty  feet  in 
height,  and  about  fifty  yards  from  the  shore.  These  plains  are  arid,  and  with  few 
or  no  inhabitants.  Several  streams  rising  in  the  mountains  flow  down  to  the 
Gulf:  the  soil  is  either  sandy,  or  a  hard  clay. 

The  Tagui,  or  Rio  de  Sonora,  rises  to  the  north  of  the  parallel  of  32  deg.  in 
the  Sierra  Madre.  Its  whole  course  is,  probably,  not  less  than  400  miles.  It 
does  not  appear  that  it  is  navigated.  Its  waters  are  used  for  irrigating  the 
adjoining  lands  where  cultivated. 

The  plateau  of  Chihuahua,  extending  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  is  a  continuation  of  the  table-land  of  S.  Luis  de  Potosi.  It  extends 
from  south-south-east  to  north-north-west,  about  600  miles,  and  is  terminated 
on  the  north  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Presidio  de  S.  Bernardino  to  the  Paso 
del  Norte,  near  the  parallel  of  32  deg.  It  varies  from  150  to  200  miles  in  width. 
Its  southern  extremity,  contiguous  to  the  table-land  of  S.  Luis  de  Potosi,  is 
considered  to  be  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  declines  towards  the  north. 
This  region  has  been  compared  to  the  steppes  of  Asia.  The  surface  of  this 
table-land  is  generally  level.  The  soil  is  impregnated  with  nitre,  muriate  of 
soda,  and  carbonate  of  potash ;  is  entirely  destitute  of  wood,  except  along  the 
streams,  which  are  bordered  with  poplars  and  some  other  trees.  Its  pastures 
feed  sheep  during  the  winter  months.  In  dry  weather  the  verdure  disappears, 
except  along  the  rivers.  In  some  districts,  distant  from  the  rivers,  there  are  dry 
salt-lakes,  from  which  salt  is  collected.  These  salt-lakes  render  the  country 
excessively  unhealthy  ;  for  whenever  there  is  any  wind,  the  air  is  filled  with 
saline  particles  and  dust,  which  oppress  respiration  and  cause  numerous  diseases. 
The  rivers,  along  which  alone  the  cultivated  tracts  occur,  flow  generally  in  ravines 
several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  plain,  and  terminate  (with  the  exception  of 
.the  Rio  Conchos)  in  lakes  without  outiets.  The  principal  rivers  aire  the  Rio  de 
las  Casas  Grandes,  the  Conchos,  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
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The  Rio  de  las  Casas  Grandes,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  miu 
northerly^  about  100  miles,  into  the  Lake  of  Guzman.  The  Rio  Conchot 
rises  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  bends  to  the  south,  and  then  flows  north,  being 
increased  in  its  course  by  numerous  tributaries  from  the  west,  for  about  300 
miles,  into  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  nearly  opposite  the  Presidio  del 
Norte.  The  valley  of  this  river  is  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated 
part  of  the  plain  of  Chihuahua.  The  Rio  Grande  of  the  plain  (a  different  river 
from  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte),  rises  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  west  of  the  town  of 
Zacatecas,  and  runs  at  first  north-east,  as  far  as  the  place  where  it  descends  into 
the  plain,  through  which  it  winds  in  a  north  direction,  terminating  in  the  lake 
of  Parrus,  about  27  deg.  north  lat.  Its  valley  is  tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  is 
said  to  be  embellished  with  orchards. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  the  plain  of  Chihuahua  is  occupied  by  a  mountain 
r^on,  at  least  towards  its  northern  extremity,  called  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi. 
Very  little  is  known  of  this  region.  It  extends  northerly  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte.  The  mountains  of  Salinas  and  Pesquoria  attain  an  elevation  of  more 
than  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  from  27  deg.  to  28  deg.  north  latitude,  the 
mountain  range  scarcely  rises  above  the  level  of  the  plain  of  Chihuahua. 

A  low  country,  which  may  be  considered  an  extension  of  the  low  plain  of  New 
Santander,  intervenes  between  the  Bolson  de  Mapimi  and  the  Grulf  of  Mexico. 
Its  width,  as  far  as  we  know,  varies  between  sixty  and  120  miles.  It  is  covered 
with  wood  only  in  part,  and  comprises  extensive  prairies  covered  with  grass. 
Along  the  coast  the  land  is  low,  and  the  soil  either  sandy  or  swampy,  and  skirted 
in  many  parts  by  sand-hills.  Further  back  the  soil  is  fertile  ;  but  the  want 
of  good  harbours  has,  with  other  causes,  retarded  the  settlement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  this  region. 

A  vast  plain  extends  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California  eastward,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Gila,  over  the  continent  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  north  of  the  Paso  del  Norte,  between  32  deg.  and  34  deg.  north  latitude 
This  plateau  is  very  little  known,  but  it  has  been  described  as  a  sandy,  sterile, 
and  nearly  uninhabitable  country. 

Climate. — No  country  has  greater  extremes  and  varieties  of  climate  than 
Mexico.  Great  difference  of  temperature  would  naturally  be  found  in  regions 
extending  from  the  latitudes  of  16  deg.  and  42  degrees  30  min.  north,  even  if  the 
whole  were  of  about  an  equal  altitude  above  the  sea ;  but  tlie  great  inequality  of 
surface,  from  districts  scarcely  more  than  a  few  feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  table- 
lands, which  rise  to  8000,  and  even  9000  feet  above  that  level,  and  to  the  mountain 
lummits,  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  extremes  of  temperature  and  variety  of 
climate. 

The  rains,  which  £all  abundantly  south  of  the  tropic,  occur  from  about  the 
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middle  of  the  month  of  Jane^  to  the  middle  or  end  of  September;  these  rains 
are  greater  on  the  low  sea-coast  than  on  the  plateau  of  Anahuac. 

The  tropical  rains  extend  north  of  the  tropic^  but  are  less  abundant,  and  fall 
later.  On  the  plain  of  Chihuahua,  and  the  mountain-region  of  Sonora  the  rainy 
season  b^ins  early  in  September,  and  lasts  to  the  end  of  October,  and  sometimes 
to  the  middle  of  November.  About  30  deg.  north  latitude  the  rainy  season  con- 
tinues a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  the  quantity  that  falls  is  less  than  more  southerly. 
In  the  arid  plain  of  the  Rio  Gila^  about  32  deg.  north,  little  or  no  ndn  falls. 

With  respect  to  climate,  Mexico  is  divided  into  tierras  caJierUes,  hot  coun- 
tries ;  tierras  templadas,  temperate  countries ;  and  tierras  frias^  or  cold  countries. 
Hie  first  term  is  applied  to  the  low  coasts,  the  second  to  the  districts  from  4500  to 
6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  last  to  those  which  exceed  in  elevation  6000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  tierras  frias  comprehend  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  surfece 
south  of  the  tropic  ;  the  tierras  calientes,  perhaps  one-sixth ;  and  the  tierras 
templadas,  still  less. 

At  Vera  Cruz,  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  77  deg. ;  the  greatest 
heat  prevails  during,  and  shortly  before,  the  rains  ;  the  thermometer  usually 
rising  to  81  d^.  and  82  deg. ;  in  December  and  January  it  falls  to  about  70  deg. 
to  73  deg.,  which  it  seldom  exceeds  during  those  months.  During  the  prevalence 
of  the  northerly  winds,  which  often  blow  strongly  from  October  to  March,  the 
thermometer  sometimes  sinks  to  60  deg. 

On  the  tierras  frias  the  temperature  of  heat  and  cold  varies  less  than  on  the 
sea  coast  The  climate  is  described  as  that  of  a  perpetual  spring;  the  thermo- 
meter varying  only  from  lOdeg.or  12  d^.  Themean  annual  temperature  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  being  about  62  deg.  The  greatest  heat  occurs  during  the  weeks  preceding 
the  rains,  in  April  and  May;  the  thermometer  then  rises  to  from  64  deg.  or  68 
deg.  The  evaporation  during  the  rainy  season  diminishes  the  heat  from  2  deg. 
to  S  deg.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  is  about  56  deg. ;  and  sometimes 
the  thermometer,  occasionally,  but  not  often,  descends  to  the  freezing  point,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  snow  falls.  The  climate  of  all  the  table  and  uplands  is  salubri- 
ous. The  climate  of  the  sea  coast  within  the  tropics  may  be  considered  generally 
unhealthy. 

The  climate  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  the  chief  and  the  only  ports  worthy 
of  any  notice  within  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  of  Acapulco  on  the  P^fic,  is 
remarkably  fatal  to  human  life.  Alcedo,  in  describing  the  climate,  soil,  and 
productions  of  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz,  observes: — 

^  It  is  situated  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics,  and  extends  along  the  Mexican 
^If,  from  the  Rio  Baraderas  (or  De  los  Lagartos)  to  the  great  river  of  Panuco,  which 
rises  in  the  metalliferous  mountains  of  San  Luis  Potosi. 

^  There  are  few  regions  in  the  new  continent  where  the  traveller  is  more  struck  with 
the  assemblage  of  the  most  opposite  climates.  All  the  west  part  of  the  intendancy  of 
Vera  Crut  forms  the  declivity  of  the  cordilleras  of  Anahuac  In  the  space  of  a  day 
the  inhabitants  descend  from  the  regions  of  eternal  snow  to  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of 
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the  sea,  \vhere  the  most  suffocating  heat  prevails.  The  admirable  order  with  which 
different  tribes  of  vegetables  rise  above  one  another  by  strata*  as  it  were,  is  nowhere 
more  perceptible  than  in  ascending  from  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  table  land  of 
Perote.  We  see  there  the  physiognomy  of  the  country,  the  aspect  of  the  sky,  the  form 
of  plants,  the  figures  of  animals,  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  kind  of  cul- 
tivation followed  by  them,  assuming  a  different  appearance  in  every  step  of  our 
'progress. 

'*  As  we  ascend,  nature  appears  gradually  less  animated,  the  beauty  of  the  vegetable 
forms  diminishes,  the  shoots  become  less  succulent,  and  the  flowers  less  coloured.  The 
aspect  of  the  Mexican  oak  quiets  the  alarms  of  travellers  newly  landed  at  Vera  Cruz. 
Its  presence  demonstrates  to  him  that  he  has  left  behind  the  zone  so  justly  dreaded  by 
the  people  of  the  north,  under  which  the  yellow  fever  exercises  its  ravages  in  New  Spain. 
This  inferior  limit  of  oaks  warns  the  colonist  who  inhabits  the  central  table- land  how 
far  he  may  descend  towards  the  coast,  without  dread  of  the  mortal  disease  of  the  vomito. 
Forests  of  liquid- amber,  near  Xalapa,  announce  by  the  freshness  of  their  verdure,  that 
this  is  the  elevation  at  which  the  clouds  suspended  over  the  ocean  come  in  contact  with 
the  basaltic  summits  of  the  cordiUera.  A  little  higher,  near  La  Banderilla,  the  nutritive 
fruit  of  the  banana-tree  comes  no  longer  to  maturity.  In  this  foggy  and  cold  region, 
therefore,  want  spurs  on  the  Indian  to  labour,  and  excites  his  industry.  At  the  height 
of  San  Miguel,  pines  begin  to  mingle  with  the  oaks,  which  are  found  by  the  traveller  as 
high  as  th^  elevated  plains  of  Perote,  where  he  beholds  the  delightful  aspect  of  fields 
sown  with  wheat.  Eight  hundred  metres  higher  the  coldness  of  the  climate  will  no  longer 
admit  of  the  vegetation  of  oaks;  and  pines  alone  there  cover  the  rocks,  whose  summits 
enter  the  zone  of  eternal  snow.  Thus,  in  a  few  hours,  the  naturalist  in  this  miraculous 
country  ascends  the  whole  scale  of  vegetation  from  the  heliconia  and  the  banana-plant, 
whose  glossy  leaves  swell  out  into  extraordinary  dimensions,  to  the  stunted  parenchyma 
of  the  resinous  trees  ! 

"  The  province  of  Vera  Cruz  is  enriched  by  nature  with  the  most  precious  produc- 
tions. At  the  foot  of  the  cordiUera,  in  the  ever-green  forests  of  Papantla,  Nautla,  and 
S.  Andre  Tuxtia,  grows  the  epidendrum  vanilla,  of  which  the  odoriferous  fruit  is  em- 
ployed for  perfuming  chocolate.  The  beautiful  convolvulus  jalapee  grows  near  the 
Indian  villages  of  Colipa  and  Misantia,  of  which  the  tuberose  root  furnishes  the  jalap, 
one  of  the  most  energetic  and  beneficent  purgatives.  The  myrtle  (myrtus  pimento),  of 
which  the  grain  forms  an  agreeable  spice,  well  known  in  trade  by  the  name  o£  pimenta 
de  tabascoy  is  produced  in  the  forests  which  extend  towards  the  river  of  Baraderas,  in  the 
east  part  of  the  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  cocoa  of  Acayucan  would  be  in  request 
if  the  natives  were  to  apply  themselves  more  assiduously  to  the  cultivation  of  cocoa- 
trees.  On  the  east  and  south  declivities  of  the  Pic  d'Orizaba,  in  the  valleys  which 
extend  towards  the  small  town  of  Cordova,  tobacco  of  an  excellent  quality  is  cultivated, 
which  yields  an  annual  revenue  to  the  crown  of  more  than  18,000,000  of  francs  (750,060/. 
sterling).  The  similax,  of  which  the  root  is  the  true  sarsaf^arilla,  grows  in  the  humid 
and  umbrageous  ravines  of  the  cordillera.  The  cotton  of  the  coast  of  V^era  Cruz  is 
celebrated  for  its  fineness  and  whiteness.  The  sugar-cane  yields  nearly  as  much  sugar 
as  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  more  than  in  the  plantations  of  St.  Domingo. 

"  This  intendancy  alone  would  keep  alive  the  commerce  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  if 
the  number  of  colonists  were  greater,  and  if  their  laziness,  the  effect  of  the  bounty  of 
nature,  and  the  facility  of  providing  without  efl^Drt  for  the  most  urgent  wants  of  life,  did 
not  impede  the  progress  of  industiy.  The  old  population  of  Mexico  was  concentrated 
in  the  mterior  of  the  country  on  the  table-land.  The  Mexican  tribes  who,  according  to 
Humboldt,  were  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  north  countries,  gave  the  preference 
in  their  migrations  lo  the  ridges  of  the  cordilleras,  because  they  found  on  them  a  climate 
analogous  to  that  of  their  native  country.  No  doubt,  on  the  first  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  coast  of  Chalchiuhcuecan  (Vera  Cruz),  all  the  country  from  the  river 
of  Papaloapan  (Alvarado  to  Huaxtecapan),  was  better  inhabited  and  better  cultivated 
than  it  now  is.  However,  the  conquerors  found,  as  they  ascended  the  table-land,  the 
villages  closer  together,  the  fields  divided  into  smaller  portions,  and  the  people  more 
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g^lished.  The  Spaniards,  who  imagined  they  founded  new  cities  when  they  gave 
uropean  names  to  Aztec  cities,  followed  the  traces  of  the  indigenous  civilisation. 
They  had  very  powerful  motiyes  for  inhabiting  the  table-land  of  Anahuac.  They 
dreaded  the  heat  and  the  diseases  which  prevail  in  the  plains*  The  search  after  the 
precious  metals,  the  cultivation  of  European  grain  and  fruit,  the  analogy  of  the  climate 
with  that  of  the  Castilles,  and  many  other  causes  of  a  similar  description,  all  concurred 
to  fix  them  on  the  ridge  of  the  cordiUera,  So  long  as  the  encomenderosy  abusing  the 
rights  which  they  derived  from  the  laws,  treated  the  Indians  as  slaves,  a  great  number 
of  them  were  transported  from  the  regions  of  the  coast  to  the  table-land  in  the  interior, 
either  to  work  in  the  mines,  or  merely  that  they  might  be  near  the  habitation  of  their 
masters.  For  two  centuries  the  trade  in  indigo,  sugar,  and  cotton,  was  next  to  nothing. 
The  whites  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  settle  in  the  plains,  where  the  true  Indian 
climate  prevails;  and  one  would  say  that  the  Europeans  came  under  the  tropics  merely 
to  inhabit  the  temperate  zone. 

*'  Since  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar,  and  since  the  new  con- 
tinent has  come  to  furnish  many  of  the  productions  formerly  procured  only  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  the  plains  (tierras  calientas)  afiPord,  no  doubt,  a  greater  inducement  to  colonisa- 
tion. Hence,  sugar  and  cotton  plantations  have  been  multiplying  in  the  province  of 
Vera  Cruz,  especially  since  the  fatal  events  at  St.  Domingo,  which  have  given  a  great 
stimulus  to  industry  in  the  Spanish  colonies.  However,  the  progress  hitherto  has  not 
been  very  remarkable  on  the  Mexican  coast.  It  will  require  centuries  to  re-people  these 
deserts.  Spaces  of  many  square  leagues  are  now  only  occupied  by  two  or  three  huts 
(hattos  de  ganado),  around  which  stray  herds  of  half-wild  cattle.  A  small  number  of 
powerful  families,  who  live  on  the  central  table-land,  possess  the  greatest  part  of  the 
shores  of  the  intendancies  of  Vera  Cruz  and  San  Luis  Potosi.  No  agrarian  law  forces 
these  rich  proprietors  to  sell  their  mayorazgoSy  if  they  persist  in  refusing  to  bring  the 
immense  territories  which  belong  to  them  under  cultivation.  They  harass  their  farmers, 
and  turn  them  away  at  pleasure. 

**  To  this  evil,  which  is  common  to  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  Andalusia 
and  a  great  part  of  Spain,  other  causes  of  depopulation  must  be  added.  The  militia  of 
the  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz  is  much  too  numerous  for  a  country  so  thinly  inhabited. 
This  service  oppresses  the  labourer.  He  flees  from  the  coast  to  avoid  being  compelled 
to  enter  into  the  corps  of  the  lanceros  and  the  milicianos.  The  levies  for  sailors  to  the 
royal  navy  are  also  too  frequently  repeated,  and  executed  in  too  arbitrary  a  manner. 
Hitherto  the  government  has  neglected  every  means  for  increasing  the  population  of  this 
desert  coast.  From  this  state  of  things  results  a  great  want  of  hands,  and  a  scarcity  of 
provisions,  singular  enough  in  a  country  of  such  great  fertility.  The  wages  of  an 
ordinary  workman  at  Vera  Cruz  are  from  five  to  six  francs  (45.  2d,  to  5$,)  per  day.  A 
roaster  mason,  and  every  man  who  follows  a  particular  trade,  gains  from  fifteen  and 
twenty  francs  per  day,  that  is  to  say,  three  times  as  much  as  on  the  central  table-land." 

Such  was  the  description  given  of  the  country  along  and  back  from  the  Gulf, 

immediately  before  Mexico  declared  its  independence  of  Spain. — {See  Port  of 

Vera  Cruz  hereafter.) 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ROUTE  AND  COUNTRY  FROM  VERA  CRUZ  TO  THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

I N  describing  Mexico  according  to  accounts  written  since  1840^  we  are  con- 
fined altogether  to  the  works  of  American  travellers. 
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Mr.  Mayer,  on  leaving  Vera  Cruz,  in  1841,  observes: — 

**  It  was  entirely  too  warm,  even  in  this  middle  of  November,  to  stir  out  of  the  bouse 
with  satisfaction.  We,  therefore,  dressed  ourselves  in  summer  apparel,  and  took  an  ex- 
cellent dinner  very  quietly,  resolved  not  to  expose  our  persons  unnecessarily,  as  we 
understood  there  had  been  recent  cases  of  vomito.  They  say  that  the  country  has  been 
lately  scoured  by  troops  of  dragoons,  but  that  it  is  still  infested  with  robbers ;  and,  al- 
though we  are  to  have  a  military  escort,  our  friends  appear  to  intimate  that  Colt's  revolv- 
ing pistols,  double-barrelled  guns,  and  a  stock  of  resolution  will  be  our  best  safe- 
guards. 

"  At  sunset,  a  countryman  was  so  good  as  to  call  for  us  tto  walk  with  him  to  the 
Alameda,  We  sallied  from  the  south  gate,  and  took  our  way  into  a  desolate  and  melan- 
choly country.  On  every  side  were  marks  of  solitude  and  misery.  The  ruins  of  bouses 
and  churches,  filled  with  weeds  and  creepers;  neglected  fields,  overgrown  with  aloes, 
and  made  still  more  sad  by  the  long  pensile  branches  of  the  solitary  palm ;  and,  over  all 
lay  the  dark  shadows  of  evening,  as  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  fell  aslant  on  the  stagnant 
pools.  A  sergeant  was  drilling  a  few  recruits  to  the  tap  of  the  drum.  The  music 
seemed  to  be  a  dead  march,  and  the  step  of  the  soldiers  was  slow  and  solemn.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dreary — more  heart-sickening.  We  loitered  on,  like  the  rest  of  folks,  but 
there  was  no  liveliness — no  spirit.  The  people  were  not  cheerful  and  joyous,  but  strolled 
along  in  silent  pairs,  as  if  oppressed  by  the  sadness  of  the  melancholy  jivastes  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  cold,  dreary,  illimitable  sea  on  the  other. 

**  The  appropriate  termination  of  this  walk  through  the  ruined  AlamedOy  was  the 
burying-ground.  As  we  reached  it,  a  funeral  had  just  entered,  and  in  the  chapel  they 
were  saying  some  annual  service  for  the  dead !  1 1  may  be  wrong  to  indulge  in  such  emo- 
tions, but  here  there  really  seems  to  be  an  utter  hopelessness  in  death.  We  love  to 
think,  that  when  it  falls  to  our  lot  to  share  the  common  fate  of  humanity,  we  shall,  at 
least,  repose  near  our  kindred  and  friends,  in  some  beautiful  spot,  where  those  we  have 
loved  shall  moulder  beside  us,  until  the  dust  we  cherished  in  life  shall  be  as  blent  as 
were  the  spirits  that  animated  it.  We  love  to  think  that  our  graves  will  not  be  solitary 
or  unvisited.  But,  on  this  dismal  shore,  where  the  Shadow  of  Death  for  ever  hangs  over 
the  prospect,  the  grave  is  not  a  resting-place,  even  for  tired  spirits,  and  the  soul  seems 
to  perish  as  well  as  the  body  ! 

There  was  a  continual  hubbub  in  the  square  under  our  windows  all  night  long.  First 
of  all,  the  guard  was  to  be  set,  and  that  produced  drumming,  fifing,  braying  of  trumpets, 
and  bustle  of  troops ;  next,  my  bed  was  too  short  for  me;  then,  just  as  I  was  coaxing  my 
self  into  a  doze,  I  discovered  that  the  servant  had  neglected  to  put  down  the  net,  and  con- 
sequently, came  the  onset  of  a  colony  of  mosquitoes,  ravenous  for  the  fresh  blood  of  a 
foreigner;  next,  the  clock  on  the  opposite  tower  struck  every  quarter,  and  that  was 
backed,  by  the  watchman  under  the  portalis^  who  prefaced  his  song  with  an  *  Ave  Maria 
Purissima  that  would  have  waked  the  dead.  And  thus,  from  hour  to  hour,  I  tossed  and 
tumbled,  while  the  clock  struck,  the  watchmen  howled,  and  the  mosquitoes  sucked. 

'*  One  of  my  fellow-travellers  who  was  anxious  to  avoid  the  risk  of  waiting  in  Vera 
Cruz  for  the  diligence,  informed  me  about  ten  o'clock,  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for 
a  Utera  to  carry  him  to  Xalapa,  there  to  await  the  stage  and  rejoin  our  party.  He  w^ 
so  good  as  to  offer  me  a  part  of  his  couch,  which  I  eagerly  accepted,  and  immediately  m 
to  work  packing  my  extra  baggage  for  the  Arrieros,  as  the  diligence,  and  the  muleteers 
who  accompany  Uteras,  will  carry  but  a  limited  burden.  At  four  the  litera  arrived,  but 
the  muleteers  would  allow  but  one  passenger.  There  was  nothing  but  submission. 
Pancho  had  his  bundles  strapped  on,  stepped  into  his  vehicle,  or  rather  stretched  out 
on  its  bed,  lighted  his  cigar,  tied  on  a  Guayaquil  sombrero^  and  waved  us  farewell. 

"  During  the  last  two  days  of  our  stay  at  Vera  Cruz,  it  blew  a  norther.  The  wind 
was  high,  and  made  it  impossible  for  ships  to  enter  the  port.  We  spent  the  last  after- 
noon at  the  water-gate  of  the  city,  watching  the  waves  as  they  spent  their  fury  on  the 
.  Mole,  and  the  ships^  anchored  under  the  lee  of  the  castle,  tugging  at  their  cables  like 
impatient  coursers  struggling  to  get  loose. 

'<  After  supper  we  made  our  final  preparations  for  departure.    Trunks  were  strapped 
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on  the  diligence,  old  and  warmer  clothing  put  on,  and,  at  midnight,  nine  of  us  got  into 
the  coach  for  our  journey  to  the  capital. 

**  The  stories  of  numerous  robberies,  and  the  general  insecurity  of  the  road,  had  been 
dinned  into  our  ears  ever  since  we  arrived.  Scarcely  a  diligence  came  in  that  did  not 
bring  accounts  of  the  levying  of  contributions. 

'*  It  was  very  dark  when  we  issued  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  our  passports 
were  demanded.  Accustomed,  of  late  years,  to  the  unmolested  travelling  of  our  Union, 
I  had  put  mine  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  forgot  all  about  the  necessity  of  having 
it  in  my  pocket.  The  drowsy  guard,  however,  took  my  word  for  the  fact  that  I  had  one, 
and  permitted  us  to  pass  on. 

'*  A  warm,  drizzling  'rain  was  pattering  down,  driven  in  by  the  norther,  which  was 
itiU  raging  and  dashing  the  sea  in  long  surges  on  the  sandy  beach  along  which  our  road 
lay  for  several  miles.  We  could  see  nothing ;  the  way  soon  became  almost  impassable 
though  the  deep  sand,  tholigh  our  heavy  coach  was  drawn  by  eight  horses;  and  pro- 
posing that  the  curtains  should  be  let  down,  at  least  on  my  side,  I  was  soon  in  a  pro- 
found sleep,  nor  did  I  awake  until  near  sunrise,  as  we  were  passing  the  estate  of  Santa 
Anna,  at  Manga  de  Clavo.  His  hcunenda  was  in  the  distance,  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
and  appeared  to  be  a  long,  low  edifice,  buried  among  forests,  but  without  those  signs  of 
improvement  and  cultivation  which  make  the  property  of  our  great  landlords  so 
picturesque.  He  owns  an  immense  body  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood,  lying  for 
leagues  along  the  road,  but  all  seemed  as  barren  and  unattractive  as  the  wildernesses  of 
onr  far  west. 

**  During  the  night,  an  escort  of  three  troopers  had  joined  us  at  Boccherone.  At 
daylight  I  caught  sight  of  them,  for  the  first  time,  in  their  lonj?  yellow  cloaks,  trotting 
along  behind  us  on  their  small,  but  tough  and  trusty  horses.  They  were  three  as  poor- 
looking  wretches  as  I  ever  saw :  one  of  them  appeared  to  be  just  out  of  a  fit  of  fever; 
the  other  a  little  the  worse  for  an  extra  cup  of  aguardiente;  and  the  third,  as  though  he 
had  just  recovered  from  a  month's  chattering  of  the  ague. 

**  The  road  thus  far  had  been  tolerably  good,  although  much  cut  up  by  the  recent 
passage  of  baggage- waggons  and  trains  of  artillery.  About  seven  o'clock  we  halted  at 
the  village  of  Manantial  for  breakfast.  It  is  the  usual  stopping- place  for  the  diligence, 
and  we  were  of  course  immediately  supplied  with  chocolate  and  biscuit. 

**  The  houses  in  this  part  of  Mexico  are  mostly  built  of  split  bamboos,  set  upright  in 
the  CTOund,  with  a  steep  roof,  thatched  with  palm-leaves,  and  prepared,  of  course,  to 
adroit  freely  the  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  which,  during  the  season,  is  sufHciently  abundant. 
Upon  the  whole,  they  are  very  respectable  and  picturesque  chicken-coops, 

**  Here  our  guard  quitted  us.  It  seems,  notwithstanding  the  written  orders  and 
promise  I  had  from  the  commandant  at  Vera  Cruz  for  an  escort,  that  these  fellows  had 
received  no  directions  to  accompany  us,  and  had  only  ridden  thus  far,  because  they 
thought  the  new  Minister  of  Finance,  Senor  Trigueros,  was  in  the  stage.  But  I  can 
hardly  think  they  were  a  loss. 

*<  We  were  soon  called  to  coach,  and  mounting  our  vehicle  with  better  spirits  for  the 
refreshment  and  morning  air,  we  shortly  entered  a  rolling  country,  with  an  occasional 
ruinous  hamlet  and  plantation.  Although  the  scenery  was  in  spots  exceedingly  romantic, 
interspersed  with  upland  and  valley,  and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  tropical  trees  and 
flowers,  there  was  over  the  whole  that  air  of  abandonment  which  could  not  fail  to  strike 
one  painfully.  In  a  new  country,  as  a  traveller  passes,  by  a  solitary  bridle-path,  over 
the  plains  and  hills,  hidden  by  the  primeval  forests  fresh  as  they  came  from  nature's 
hand,  there  is  matter  for  agreeable  reflection,  in  fancying  what  the  virgin  soil  will  pro- 
duce in  a  few  years  when  visited  by  industry  and  taste.  But  here,  nature,  instead  of 
being  pruned  of  her  luxuriance  with  judicious  care,  has  been  literally  sapped  and  ex- 
hausted, and  made  old  even  in  her  youth,  until  she  again  begins  to  renew  her  empire 
among  ruins.  It  is  true,  that  traces  of  old  cultivation  are  yet  to  be  found,  and  also  the 
remains  of  a  former  dense  population.  The  sides  of  the  hills,  in  many  places,  as  in  Chili 
and  Peru,  are  cut  into  terraces ;  but  over  those  plains  and  terraces  is  spread  a  wild 
growth  of  mimosas,  cactus,  and  acacias,  while  a  thousand  flowering  parasite  plants  trail 
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their  gaudy  blossoms  among  the  aloes  and  shrubbery  which  fill  up  the  rents  of  time  and 
neglect  in  the  dilapidated  buildings.  It  is  the  picture  of  a  beauty,  prematurely  old, 
tricked  out  in  the  fanciful  finery  of  youth  ! 

**^  We  wound  along  among  these  silent  hills  until  about  ten  o'clock,  when  a  rapid 
descent  brought  us  to  the  National  Bridge,  built  by  the  old  Spanish  government,  and 
enjoying  then  the  sounding  title  of  Puenie  del  Rey.  Changed  in  name,  it  has  not, 
however,  changed  in  massive  strength,  or  beauty  of  surrounding  scenery.  Indeed,  the 
neglect  of  cultivation,  has  permitted  nature  to  regain  her  power ;  and  the  features  of  the 
scenery  are  therefore  more  like  those  of  some  of  the  romantic  ravines  of  Italy»  where  the 
remains  of  architecture  and  the  luxuriant  products  of  the  soil  are  blent  in  wild  and 
romantic  beauty. 

''  The  Puente  Nacional  spans  the  river  Antigua,  which  passes  over  a  rocky  bed  io  a 
deep  dell  of  high  and  perpendicular  rocks.  The  adjacent  heights  of  this  mountain  past 
have  been  strongly  fortified  during  the  wars;  among  their 'fastnesses  and  defiles  the 
revolutionary  generals  lay  concealed  in  Iturbide*s  time,  and  finally  descended  from  them 
to  conclude  the  fight  in  favour  of  independence. 

*'  At  Puente,  there  is  a  village  containing  the  usual  number  of  comfortable  cane  hats, 
before  which  the  neighbouring  Indians  had  spread  out  for  sale  their  fruits  and  wares; 
while  the  Mexicans  (as  it  was  Sunday)  were  arousing  themselves  by  gambling  at  manii 
for  clctcos.  At  the  inn  a  breakfast  of  eggs  and  frijoles  was  prepared  for  us.  The  eggs, 
the  beans,  the  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  tolerable  claret  went  down  famously,  with  Uie 
seasoning  of  our  mountain  appetites  ;  but  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  stew  of  mutton 
and  fish  fresh  from  the  river.  What  with  onions,  and  lard,  and  garlic,  and  chile  pep- 
pers, I  never  tasted  such  a  mess. 

*'  Our  route  westward  to  Plan  del  Rio  was  through  a  mountainous  country  of  short 
and  gradual  ascents,  in  most  of  its  characteristics  resembling  the  one  we  had  passed  over 
during  our  morning  ride.  At  length,  a  steep  descent  over  a  road  as  smooth  as  a  bowling- 
green  brought  us  to  the  village  of  Plan.  The  guard  trotted  after  us  leisurely  ;  the  day 
had  become  cloudy  and  the  scenery  dreary,  and  the  fear  of  robbers  among  these  solitary 
wildernesses  again  came  over  us. 

"  The  host  at  Plan  del  Rio  received  us  warmly,  though  his  house  was  as  cold  and  un- 
inviting as  the  day.  He  speedily  produced  a  smoking  dinner  of  fowls  and  rice,  to  whk:h 
I  found  myself  able  to  do  but  little  justice.  But  the  dinner  had  been  served — we  had 
tasted  it — a  bottle  of  claret  had  been  drunk,  and  though  our  appetites  had  been  firugal, 
the  nine  of  us  were  obliged  to  pay  two  dollars  each  for  the  service  !  The  two  fowls 
which  made  the  stew,  cost,  at  the  most,  a  real  each;  the  rice  as  much,  the  salad  grew 
for  the  planting,  and  the  claret  stood  our  host  about  seventy-five  cents  the  bottle  ;  so,  for 
what,  with  service  and  cooking  and  original  cost,  taxed  our  Padrone  not  more  than  three 
dollars  at  the  extreme,  he  had  the  modest  assurance  to  charge  our  coach-load  eighteen! 
^*  What  with  sour  wine,  sour  spirits,  and  imposition,  I  doubt  much  if  there  was  ever  an 
angrier  coach-load  on  any  highway.  We  were  effectually  ill-tempered,  and  we  looked 
to  our  primings  with  the  full  disposition  to  defend  ourselves  nobly.  It  would  have  fared 
ill  with  any  one  who  had  ventured  to  attack  us  during  our  first  hour's  ride.  In  addition 
to  this,  our  road,  as  soon  as  it  left  the  river,  ascended  rapidly  and  passed  over  a  track 
which  would  in  any  other  country  be  called  the  bed  of  a  mountain  stream,  so  rough  and 
jagged  was  its  surface.  Although  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  keep  this  highway 
in  order,  yet  as  the  chief  travelling  is  on  horseback,  and  the  principal  part  of  merchandise 
is  transported  on  mules,  no  one  cares  how  these  animals  get  along.  Sure-footed  and 
slow,  they  toil  patiently  among  the  rents  and  rocks,  and  their  drivers  are  too  well  used  to 
the  inconveniences  to  complain.  Besides  this,  in  case  of  insurrections,  it  is  better  for  the 
roads  to  be  in  bad  condition,  as  it  prevents  easy  communication  between  the  several  parts 
of  Mexico,  and  the  disjointed  stones  serve  to  form,  as  they  have  often  done,  breastworioi 
and  forts  for  the  insurgents. 

<'  But  over  this  mass  of  ruin  we  were  obliged  to  jolt  in  the  ascent  of  the  mountain, 
during  the  whole  afternoon,  meeting  in  the  course  of  it  fifty  waggons  laden  with  heavy 
machinery  for  factories  near  Mexico. 
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**  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  one  redeeming  spot  in  the  gloomy  evening.  On  look- 
ing back  over  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz,  as  we  were  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  plains  and  hiils  over  which  we  had  been  all  day  toiling. 
The  view  was  unmterrupted.  Before  us  lay  valley  upon  valley,  in  one  long  graceful 
descending  sweep  of  woodland  and  meadow,  until  they  dwindled  away  in  the  sands  to 
the  easty  and  the  whole  was  blent,  near  the  horizon,  with  the  blue  waves  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Just  ihen  ^he  sun  broke  out  from  the  region  of  clouds  which  we  were  rapidly 
approaching  in  our  ascent,  and  gilding,  for  a  moment,  the  whole  lowland  prospect,  I 
could  almost  fancy  I  saw  the  sparkle  of  the  wave  crests  as  they  broke  on  the  distant  and 
barren  shore. 

*' At  the  village  on  the  mountain  we  could  get  no  guard.  This  is  said  to  be  a  very 
dangerous  pass  ;  but  the  commanding  officer  told  us  he  had  been  stationed  here  for  two 
weeks,  during  which  he  had  scoured  the  mountains  in  every  direction,  and  believed  his 
district  to  be  free  from  robbers.  Cigars  would  not  avail  us  this  time  !  His  men  were 
tired  and  he  could  give  no  escort 

'*  Night  soon  fell  dark  and  coldly  around  us.     In  these  elevated  regions  the  air  is 

cold  and  nipping ;  but  we  dared  not  put  down  our  coach  curtains  for  fear  of  an  attack. 

We  therefore  donned  our  cloaks  and  over-coats,  and  laid  our  guns  and  pistols  on  the 

window- frames.    John,  the  old  gray  hero,  was  on   the  look-out,  with  his  blunderbuss, 

Trom  the  box,  and  the  driver  promised  to  have  an  eye  to  windward. 

"  Thus  we  jolted  on  again,  at  times  almost  stalled^  and,  in  sudden  smooth  descents, 
swinging  along  with  a  rapidity  in  the  dark  and  moonless  night,  that  seemed  to  threaten 
our  destruction  among  the  rocks.  Six,  seven,  eight,  and  half-past  eight  o'clock  passed, 
and  no  robbers  appeared,  though  there  had  been  several  false  alarms.  The  road  became 
worse  and  worse,  the  coach  heaving  over  the  stones  like  a  ship  in  a  head  sea,  and  the 
driver  being  obliged  to  descend  from  his  seat  and  feel  for  the  track.  We  saw  lights 
passing  over  the  heath  in  many  places,  and  it  was  surmised  they  might  be  the  signal 
lights  of  robbers.  After  due  consultation,  it  was  determined  thcU  they  were!  As  we 
approached  them  they  proved  to  be  fire-flies  !  We  felt  for  our  percussion- caps  and  found 
them  all  right,  and,  at  that  moment,  the  coach  was  brouglit  to  a  dead  halt  in  the 
blackest  looking  ravine  imaginable. 

*'At  half-past  nine  we  rolled  into  the  court-yard  of  an  excellent  inn  at  Xalapa, 
where  a  good  meal  served  both  for  dinner  and  supper. 

Xalapa  and  Prrote. — ''When  the  Neapolitans  speak  to  you  of  their  beautiful 
city,  they  call  it,  'a  piece  of  heaven  fallen  to  earth  ;**  and  tell  you  to  'see  Naples  and 
die!' 

"  It  is  only  because  so  few  travellers  extend  their  journey  to  Xalapa  and  describe  its 
scenery,  that  it  has  not  received  something  of  the  same  extravagant  eulogium. 

"The  town  has  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is,  in  every  respect,  the  reverse 
of  Vera  Cruz ;  high,  healthy,  and  built  on  almost  precipitous  streets,  winding,  with 
curious  crookedness,  up  the  steep  hill-sides.  This  perching  and  bird-like  architecture 
makes  a  city  picturesque — although  its  highways  may  be  toilsome  to  those  who  are  not 
always  in  search  of  the  romantic. 

^  The  houses  of  Xalapa  are  not  so  lofty  as  those  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  their  exteriors  are 
much  plainer ;  but  the  inside  of  the  dwellings,  I  am  told,  is  furnished  and  decorated  in 
the  most  tasteful  manner.  The  hotel  in  which  we  lodged  was  an  evidence  of  this ;  its 
walls  and  ceilings  were  papered  and  painted  in  a  style  of  splendour  rarely  seen  out 
of  Paris. 

'*  The  vapour  rising  from  the  sea,  driven  inland  by  the  northern  winds,  here  first 
strikes  the  mountains  ;  and,  lodging  in  rain  and  mist  and  dew  among  the  cliffs,  preserves 
that  perennial  green  which  covers  this  teeming  region  with  constant  freshness  and  luxu- 
riance. Xalapa  is  consequently  a  '  damp  town,*  yet  it  enjoys  a  great  reputation  for  its 
salubrity.  It  is  now  the  best  season  of  the  year  ;  but  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  rain, 
while  the  thermometer  ranges  from  52  deg.  to  7j6  deg.,  according  to  the  state  of  the 

*  *'  Un  pczzo  de  cielo  caduto  in  terra.** 
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clouds  and  winds.  As  soon  as  the  mountains  have  discharged  their  vapourSy  the  sun 
blazes  forth  with  a  fierceness  and  intensity,  increased  by  the  reflection  from  every  hilly 
into  the  town ;  as  to  a  focus. 

"  Yet  I  saw  enough  to  justify  all  the  praises  even  of  extravagant  admirers.   Its  society 

is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  its  women  are  the  theme  of  the  poets  throughout  the  republic 

''After  despatching  our  breakfast,  for  which  we  paid  (together  with  our  night's 

lodging  and  dinner)  the  sum  o^  four  dollars^  we  mounted  the  diligence  at  ten  o'clock, 

prepared  as  usual  for  the  robbers,  and  set  out  for  Perote. 

"  In  driving  from  the  town  we  passed  through  the  public  square  ;  and  in  the  market 
which  is  held  there  I  first  saw  in  perfection  the  profuse  quantity  of  tropical  fruits  (and 
especially  the  chirimoya^  and  granaditay)  for  which  Xalapa  is  renowned.  The  market 
is  supplied  by  the  numerous  small  cultivators  from  the  neighbourhood,  the  females  of 
whom  bear  a  resemblance  to  our  Northern  Indians,  which  is  perhaps  even  stranger  and 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  men. 

"  Maize,  the  great  stafi*  of  life  for  biped  and  quadruped  in  our  western  world,  is 
chiefly  used  in  the  tortUUa  cakes,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  from  Mexican  travellers. 
**  The  sellers  of  these  tough,  buckskin  victuals,  sit  in  lines  along  the  curb  of  the  side- 
walks with  their  fresh  cakes  in  baskets  covered  with  clean  napkins  to  preserve  their 
warmth.  There  they  wait  patiently  for  purchasers ;  and  as  iartillias,  with  a  little  ckiii^ 
or  red  pepper  boiled  in  lard,  are  indispensable  at  least  twice  a  day  for  the  mass  of  the* 
people,  they  are  quite  sure  of  a  ready  sale. 

"  With  the  great  mass  of  Mexicans  there  is  no  such  thing  as  domestic  cookery.    The 
labourer  sallies  forth  with  his  clacos  in  his  pocket,  and  two  or  three  of  them  will  pur« 
chase  his  cakes  from  an  Indian  woman.     A  few  steps  further  on,  another  Indian  woman 
has  a  pan  boiling  over  a  portable  furnace,  and  containing  the  required  beauM  or  ckSi. 
Tlie  hungrv  man  squats  down  beside  the  seller — makes  a  breakfast  or  dinner-table  of  his 
knees — holds  out  his  tortillia  spread  flat  on  his  hand,  for  a  ladle  of  chile  and  a  lamp  of 
meat — then  doubles  up  the  edges  of  the  cake  sandwich  fashion,  and  so  on  until  his  appe* 
tite  is  satisfied.     He  who  is  better  off  in  the  world,  or  indulges  occasionally  in  a  little 
extravagance,  owns  a  clay  platter.     Into  this  he  causes  his  frijoles,  or  chile  and  meat* 
to  be  thrown,  and  making  a  spoon  of  his  tortillia^  gradually  gets  possession  of  his  food, 
and  terminates  his  repast  by  eating  the  spoon  itself !     There  is  great  economy  in  this 
mode  of  housekeeping,  which  recommends   itself,   especially,    to    the  tastes  of  old 
bachelors.    There  are  no  dishes  to  be  washed — no  silver  to  be  cleaned,  or  cared  for. 
Your  Indian  flings  down  his  clacos — stretches  himself  to  his  full  height — gives  a  vale« 
dictory  grunt  of  satisfaction  over  a  filled  stomach — and  is  off  to  his  labour.    Whether  this 
frugality  is  a  virtue,  or  the  result  of  indolence,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  stop  to  inquire. 
The  reader  may  draw  his  own  conclusions.     But  all  classes  are  content  with  less  physical 
comfort  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries.     Their  diet  is  poor,  their  lodging 
miserable,  their  clothing  coarse,  inelegant  and  inadequate  for  the  climate ;  and  yet,  when 
the  energies  and  intelligence  of  the  very  people  who  seem  so  supine  are  called  into  action, 
few  men  manifest  those  qualities  in  a  higher  degree.     Let  me,  as  an  illustration,  notice 
the  arrieros,  or  common  carriers  of  the  country,  by  whom  almost  all  the  transportation  of 
the  most  valuable  merchandise  and  precious  metals  is  conducted.    They  form  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  population,  yet,  by  no  similar  class  elsewhere  are  they  exceeded 
in  devoted  honesty,  punctuality,  patient  endurance,  and  skilful  execution  of  duty.     Nor 
is  this  the  less  remarkable  when  we  recollect  the  country  through  which  they  travel— >its 
disturbed  state — and  the  opportunities  consequently  afforded  for  transgression.     I  have 
never  been  more  struck  with  the  folly  of  judging  of  men  by  mere  dress  and  physiog^ 
nomy,  than  in  looking  at  the  arrieros.     A  man  with  wild  and  fierce  eyes,  tangled  hair, 
slashed  trousers,  and  well-greased  jerkin  that  has  breasted  many  a  storm— a  person,  in 
fact,  to  whom  you  would  scarcely  trust  an  old  coat  when  sending  it  to  your  tailor  toe 
repairs — is  frequently  in  Mexico  the  guardian  of  the  fortunes  of  the  wealthiest  men  for 
months,  on  toilsome  journeys  among  «the  mountains  and  defiles  of  the  inner  land.     He 
has  a  multitude  of  dangers  and  difficulties  to  contend  with.     He  overcomes  them  all — is 
never  robbed  and  never  robs— and,  at  the  appointed  day,  comes  to  your  door  with  a 
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respectful  salatation,  and  tells  you  that  your  wares  or  moneys  have  passed  the  city  gates. 
Tet  this  person  is  often  poor,  bondless,  and  unsecured — with  nothing  but  his  fieiir  name 
and  umkroken  foord. 

*'  I  regret  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  only  the  faintest  pencilling  outline  of  Xalapa, 
which,  with  all  its  beauty,  has  doubtless  hitherto  been  associated  most  nauseously  in 
your  mind  with  the  drug  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  it  has  given  its  name.* 

**  A  beautiful  scene,  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  this  little  Eden,  broke  on  me  as 
we  gained  the  summit  of  the  last  hill  above  the  town.  A  dell,  deep,  precipitous,  and 
green  as  if  mossed  from  the  margin  of  a  woodland  spring  lay  below  me,  hung  on  every 
side  with  orange  trees  in  bloom  and  bearing,  nodding  palms  and  roses  and  acacias,  scent- 
ing the  air  with  their  fragrance,  and  peering  out  among  the  white  walls  of  dwellings,  con- 
vents, and  steeples.  In  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  mists  that  had  been  gathering 
around  the  mountains,  whirled  down  on  the  peaks  along  which  we  were  travelling,  and 
as  the  wind  occasionally  drifted  the  vapour  away,  we  could  see  around  us  nothing  but 
wild  plains  and  mountain  spurs  covered  with  volcanic  debris^  flung  into  a  thousand  fan- 
tascic  formsy  among  which  grew  a  hardy  race  of  melancholy-looking  pines,  interspersed 
with  £sllen  trunks,  aloes,  and  agaves.  Thus  the  road  gradually  ascended  among  desola- 
tion, until  we  reached  a  height  where  the  clouds  were  lodged  on  the  mountain  tops,  and 
a  cold  drinling  rain  filled  the  air.  In  this  disagreeable  manner,  travelling  among  the 
clouds,  we  reached  the  village  of  St.  Michel,  and  afterward  La  Hoya,  over  a  road  paved 
with  basalt.  From  the  latter  place  the  scenery  is  described  as  magnificent  when  the  day 
is  clear,  and  the  sun  is  out  in  its  brilliancy.  The  vapour  is  said  to  be  then  spread  out 
below  jou  like  a  sea,  and  the  mountain  tops  and  little  eminences  peer  above  it  like  so 
many  islands. 

**  We  passed  through  the  village  of  '  Las  Vigas,'  described  by  Humboldt,  as  the 
highest  point  on  the  road  to  Mexico.  The  houses  in  this  neighbourhood  are  of  different 
construction  from  those  below  the  mountains,  and  are  built  of  pine  logs,  each  tree 
furnishing  but  one  piece  of  timber  of  four  inches  thickness,  and  the  whole  width  of  its 
diameter ;  these  are  hewn  with  the  axe,  and  closely  fitted.  The  floors  of  the  dwellings 
are  laid  with  the  same  material,  and  the  roofs  are  shingled.  As  the  houses  indicate  a 
colder  climate  than  the  one  through  which  we  have  recently  travelled,  so  does  also  the 
appearance  of  the  people,  who  are  hardier  and  more  robust  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
plains  skirting  the  sea. 

'*  Afler  winding  along  the  edge  of  the  mountain  for  some  hours,  we  obtained  an 
occasional  view  of  the  plain  of  Perote,  level  as  the  ocean,  and  bounded  by  the  distant 
mountains.  The  Peak  of  Orizaba  again  appeared  in  the  south-east,  while  the  Coffire  of 
Perote  towered  immediately  on  our  left,  and,  seemingly  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  rose 
the  Peak  of  Tepiacualca.  Beyond  it,  on  the  remotest  horizon,  was  sketched  the  outline 
of  the- snow-capped  mountains.  All  these  plains  have  doubtless  been  the  basins  of 
former  lakes ;  but  they  now  appear  dry  and  arid,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  how 
far  they  are  cultivated  at  the  suitable  season.  During  the  summer,  they  present  a  very 
different  prospect,  and,  losing  the  ^uise  of  a  waste  moor,  only  fit  for  the  sportsman,  put 
on  a  lively  livery  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  far  more  agreeable  than  the  dark  and 
thomey  maguey  and  the  wilted  foliage  of  dwarfish  trees,  with  which  they  are  now  mostly 
covered.  We  occasionally  see  the  stubble  of  last  year,  but  the  chief  agriculture  is 
evidently  carried  on  upon  the  slopes  and  rising  ground,  where  the  irrigation  is  more 
easy  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  and  is  not  so  rapidly  absorbed  as  in  the  marshy  flats. 

«*  We  had  not  travelled  this  road  without  our  usual  dread  of  thieves.  Our  guns 
were  constantly  prepared  for  attack,  and  we  kept  a  wary  watch,  although  during 
nearly  the  whole  day  we  were  accompanied  by  a  party  of  lancers,  who  clattered  along 

*  To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  profusion  of  fruit  in  Xalapa,  I  will  state  a  feet  I  gave  a 
French  servant  a  real  (twelve  and  a  half  cents)  to  purchase  me  a  few  oranges,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  returned  with  a  handkerchief  bursting  under  the  load — he  had  received  forty  for  the 
monev. 

I  told  the  story  to  a  Xalapenian  with  surprise  :  *'  They  cheated  him,**  said  he ;  **  they  should 
have  given  him  nearly  double  tne  number.*' 
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after  us  on  nimble  horses.  Some  leagues  from  Perote  we  approached  the  '  Barraaca 
Secca/  a  noted  haunt  of  the  ladrones;  and,  as  we  came  within  gunshot  of  the  place,  a 
band  of  horsemen  dashed  out  from  the  ruins  of  an  old  hacienda  on  our  right  and  gal- 
loped directly  to  the  carriage.  The  mist  had  again  come  down  in  heavy  wreaths  around 
us,  obscuring  the  prospect  at  a  dozen  yards*  distance ;  and  the  guard  of  troopers  had 
fallen  considerably  in  the  rear.  What  with  the  fog  and  the  dread  of  our  foes,  we  were 
somewhat  startled— cocked  our  weapons— ordered  the  coach  to  stop — and  were  half  out 
of  it,  when  the  lancers  reined  up  at  full  tilt,  and  after  a  parley  with  the  new  comers, 
assured  us  that  they  were  only  an  additional  troop  kept  here  for  security.  I  questioned, 
and  still  doubt  the  truth  of  this  story,  as  I  never  saw  a  more  uncouth,  or  better  mounted, 
armed,  and  equipped  set  of  men.  Their  pistols,  sabres,  and  carbines  were  in  the  best 
order,  and  their  horses  staunch  and  fleet;  but  they  may  have  composed  a  band  of  old 
well-known  robbers,  pensioned  off  by  the  government  a9  a  guard ;  and  willing  to  take 
regular  pay  from  the  authorities,  and  gratuities  from  travellers,  as  less  dangerous  than 
uncertain  booty  with  constant  risk  of  life. 

'' Accompanied  by  these  six  suspicious  rascals  and  the  four  lancers,  we  quickly 
passed  the  wild  mist-covered  moor,  and  entered  the  Barranca,  a  deep  fissure  worn  by 
time  and  water  into  the  plain,  and  overhung,  on  all  sides,  by  lofty  trees,  while  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  flat  country  are  cut  up  into  similar  ravines,  embowered  with  foliage.  With 
all  the  aids  of  art,  the  thieves  could  not  have  constructed  a  more  suitable  covert ;  and, 
to  add  to  our  dismay,  soon  after  entering  the  Barranca,  our  coach  broke  down  I 

'*  We  tramped  about  in  the  mud  while  the  accident  was  repairing,  and  the  guard  and 
its  auxiliaries  scoured  the  pass.  The  quarter  of  a  mile  through  which  the  ravine  ex- 
tended was  literally  lined  with  crosses^  marking  the  spot  of  some  murder  or  violent  death. 
These  four  or  6ve  hundred  mementos  moriy  seemed  to  convert  it  into  a  grave-yard  ; 
while  the  broken  coach,  the  dreary  day,  shrouding  mist,  approaching  night,  and  savage 
figures  in  the  scene,  made  a  picture  more  fit  for  a  Trappist  than  a  quiet  traveller  fonder 
of  his  ease  than  adventure. 

'^  We  were,  however,  soon  again  in  our  vehicle,  and  for  an  hour  afterward  the  country 
gradually  ascended,  until,  at  sunset,  the  sky  cleared  off",  and  we  entered  Perote  by  a 
brilliant  starlight. 

Perote,  a  small  town,  containing  not  more  than  2500  people,  is  irregularly  built; 
the  houses  are  of  one  low  and  dark  story,  built  with  strong  walls  around  large  court- 
yards. In  the  middle  of  the  town  there  is  a  large  square,  abundantly  supplied  by  foun- 
tains with  pure  water  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 

*'The  ifeson  is  at  the  further  end  of  the  town,  and  encloses  a  spacious  court-yard, 
around  which  on  the  ground-floor  (which  is  the  only  floor)  are  a  number  of  brick-paved, 
windowless  stalls,  furnished  with  a  bed,  a  couple  of  chairs,  and  a  table.  No  landlord 
made  his  appearance  to  welcome  us.  We  waited  a  considerable  time  in  the  court-yard 
for  his  attendance  ;  but  as  we  received  no  invitation,  S  and  myself  got  possession 

of  a  consumptive-looking  candle,  and  sallied  out  to  hunt  for  lodgings.  We  took  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  dens  I  have  described,  and  sent  in  our  luggage ;  and  carefully 
locking  the  door  afterwards  (as  Perote  is  the  head-quarters  of  villany,  and  the  court-yard 
was  full  of  unshaved,  ill-looking  devils  wrapped  up  in  blankets). 

'*  On  one  side  of  the  gateway  is  the/ondaf  or  eating  part  of  the  establishment,  where 
two  or  three  women  were  employed  cooking  sundry  strange- looking  messes.  We  signi- 
fied our  hunger,  and  were  soon  called  to  table.  Several  officers  of  the  garrison,  as  well 
as  the  stage-load  coming  from  Mexico,  were  then  before  us.  The  cooking  had  been 
done  with  charcoal,  over  furnaces,  and  the  colour  of  the  cooks,  their  clothes,  the  food, 
and  the  hearth,  was  identical ;  a  warning,  as  in  France,  never  to  enter  the  kitchen  before 
meals.  The  meats  had  been  good,  but  were  perfectly  bedevilled  by  the  culinary  imps. 
Garlic,  onions,  grease,  chlli^  and  other  nasty  compounds,  had  flavoured  the  food  like 
nothing  else  in  the  world  but  Perote  cookery.  We  tasted,  however,  of  every  dish,  and 
that  taste  answered  to  allay  appetite  if  not  to  assuage  hunger;  especially  as  the  table- 
cloth had  served  many  a  wayfarer  since  its  last  washing  (if  it  had  ever  been  washed),  and 
bad,  besides,  doubtless  been  used  for  duster  (if  they  ever  dust).    The  waiter,  too,  was  a 
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boy,  in  sooty  rags,  who  hardly  Lnew  the  meaning  of  a  plate,  and  had  nerer  heard  of 
olher  forks  but  his  fingers. 

"  Disguaied,  as  yuu  may  well  suppose  we  were,  with  thi^  supper,  I  did  not  remain 
long  at  table.  We  were  a  set  of  baulked  hungry  men,  aod  withal,  tired  and  peevish.  I 
put  my  face  for  a  moment  outside  of  the  gate,  to  take  a  walk,  as  the  night  was  beautiful ; 

but  S- pulled  me  back  again,  with  a  hint  at  the  notorious  reputation  of  Perole.     It 

was  not  eight  o'clock,  but  the  town  was  already  still  as  death.  Its  papulation  had  slunk 
home  to  their  cheerless  dwellings,  and  the  streets  were  as  deserted  as  those  of  Pompeii, 
Nive  where  a  mgeed  rascal  now  and  tlien  skulked  along  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses, 
burird  up  in  his  broad-brimmed  sombrero  and  dirty  blanket. 

"  We,  therefore,  at  once  retired  to  our  cells;  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed  wrapped  in 
my  cloak,  in  dread  of  a  vigorous  attack  from  ihe  fleas,  and  slept  without  moving  until 
■he  driver  called  us  at  midnight  to  slari  for  Puebla. 

'•  In  half-an-hour,  we  were  once  more  in  the  coach  galloping  out  of  the  lowu,  fal- 
lowed by  three  dragoons  furnished  by  the  officer  we  had  met  at  supper,  who  seemed  to 
entertain  as  poor  an  opinion  as  we  did  of  this  citadel  of  vagabondism. 

"  Although  the  sky  had  been  clear,  and  the  stars  were  shining  brightly  when  we  re- 
tired to  bed,  a  mist  was  now  hanging  in  low  clouds  over  the  plain.  The  road  was,  how- 
ever, smooth  and  level ;  and  we  scampered  along  nimbly,  fear  adding  stings  to  our  coach- 
man's lush,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  driveroF  a  diligence  that  had  been  robbed  last  spring, 
and  had  received  a  ball  between  his  shoulders,  from  the  effects-of  which  he  had  just  suffi- 
ciently tccuvercd  to  drive  on  his  first  trip  since  the  conflict.  We  galloped  during  the 
whole  night,  slopping  only  for  a  moment  to  change  horses;  nor  did  we  meet  a  living 
thing  except  a  pack  of  Jackals,  that  came  bounding  beside  the  coach  along  the  level  and 
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t  trackless  plain.    I  never  saw  half  so  frightened 
when  we  passed  the  spot  where  he  bad  been  wounded.     Every  shrub  was  a 
a  maguey  of  decent  size  was  a  whole  troop ! 

'■  The  early  nicrning,  from  the  rain  which  had  fallen  during  the  night  o> 
of  the  plain,  was  as  cold  and  raw  as  November  at  home ;  nor  was  it  until 
sunrise  that  the  mists  peeled  off  from  the  lowlands,  and,  folding  themselvc 
distant  hills,  revealed  a  prospect  as  bare  and  dreary  as  the  Campagna  of  R' 

CiTV  or  PtJEBLA. — "  From  Perote  to  Puebla,  the  road  led  among  deep  gulleys,  and 
was  exceedingly  dusty  on  the  plains.  The  towns  were  usually  built  of  the  common 
adabti,  or  sun-dried  bricks  of  the  country,  and  neither  in  their  architectural  appearance, 
nor  in  the  character  of  their  inhabitants,  offered  any  attractions  for  the  attention  of  a  Lra- 
vcller.  It  was,  indeed,  a  tedious  and  uninteresting  drive  over  ihe  solitary  moors,  and  I 
hare  seldom  been  more  gratified  ai  the  termination  of  a  day's  fatigue  than  I  was  when  we 
cBleied  the  gateway  of  out  spacious  and  comfortable  inn  ai  Puebla.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  discomforts  of  the  road,  we  bad  suffered  greatly  from  the  beat  during  the  two  or 
three  last  hours  of  our  ride,  and  were  annoyed  by  a  fine  dusi,  which,  heated  by  a  blazing 
sun,  rolled  into  our  coach  from  every  side,  and  fell  like  a  parching  powder  on  our  skin*. 
A  bath  was,  therefore,  indispensable  before  the  dinner,  which  we  found  excellent  after 
our  fare  of  the  previous  night  at  Perote-  In  the  afternoon  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  governor, 
who  promised  an  escort  of  dtagooo^  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  the  capital ;  and  I  then 
■allied  forth,  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  this  really  beautiful  city. 

"  My  recollections  of  Puebla  (comparing  it  now  with  Mexico)  are  far  more  agreeable 
than  those  of  (he  capital.  There  is  an  air  of  neatness  and  tidiness  observable  everywhere. 
The  streets  are  broad,  well-paved  with  flat  stories,  and  have  a  washed  and  cleanly  look. 
The  crowd  of  people  is  far  less  than  in  the  capital,  and  they  are  not  so  ragged  and  misera- 
ble. House  rents  are  one-half  or  one-third  those  of  Mexico,  and  the  dwellings  are 
usually  inhabited  by  one  family;  but,  cbuiclies  and  convents  seem  rather  more  plentiful 
in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants.  The  friars  ate  less  numerous,  and  the  secular  clergy 
grtaier. 

"A  small  stream  skirts  the  eastern  side  of  Puebla,  affording  a  large  water-power  for 
msnufacturing  purposes.  On  its  banks  a  public  walk  has  been  phinted  with  rows  of  trees, 
fUDDg  which  the  paths  meander,  while  a  neat  Ibuntnin  throws  up  its  waters  in  the  midst 
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of  them.  The  views  from  this  retreat,  in  the  evening,  are  charmingly  picturesque  over  the 
eastern  plain. 

**  On  the  v^estern  side  of  Puebia  lie  the  extensive  piles  of  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Convent  of  St.  Francis,  situated  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Alameda — a  quiet  and  retired 
garden  walk  to  which  the  cavaliers  and  danzellas  repair  before  sunset,  for  a  drive  in  view 
of  the  volcanos  of  Istazihuatl  and  Popocatepetl,  which  bound  the  westward  prospect  vrith 
their  tops  of  eternal  snow.  Near  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  great  square.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  two  sides  by  edifices  erected  on  arches  through  which  the  population  circu- 
lates as  at  Bologna.  On  the  northern  side  is  the  palace  of  the  governor,  now  filled  with 
troops;  and  directly  in  front  of  this  is  the  cathedral,  equal,  perhaps,  in  size  to  that  of 
Mexico,  but,  being  elevated  upon  a  platform  about  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  square, 
it  is  better  relieved  and  stands  out  from  the  surrounding  buildings  with  more  boldness  and 
grandeur. 

'*  To  the  right  of  the  altar  is  the  gem  of  the  building.  It  is  a  figure  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  nearly  the  size  of  life.  Dressed  in  the  richest  embroidered  satin,  she  displays  strings 
of  the  largest  pearls  hanging  from  her  neck  below  her  knees.  Around  her  brow  is 
clasped  a  crown  of  gold,  inlaid  with  emeralds  of  a  size  I  had  never  seen  before;  and  her 
waist  is  bound  with  a  zone  of  diamonds,  from  the  centre  of  which  blaze  numbers  of  enor- 
mous brilliants! 

"  But  this  is  not  all.  The  candelabras  surrounding  the  platform  before  the  altar,  are 
of  silver  and  gold,  and  so  ponderous  that  a  strong  man  could  neither  move  nor  \\h  them. 
Immediately  above  the  altar,  and  within  the  columns  of  the  large  temple  erected  there,  it 
a  smaller  one,  the  interior  of  which  is  displayed  or  concealed  by  secret  machinery.  From 
this  the  Host,  amid  a  bla^  of  priceless  and  innumerable  jewels,  is  exhibited  to  the  kneel- 
ing multitude. 

'^  As  1  went  out  of  the  door  in  the  dim  twilight,  and  found  a  miserable  and  ragged 
woman  kneeling  before  the  image  of  a  saint,  and  heard  the  hollow  sounding  of  her  breast 
as  she  beat  it  with  penitential  fervour,  I  could  not  help  asking  myself,  if  the  church  that 
subsisted  upon  alms,  in  order  to  be  the  greatest  almoner  of  the  nation,  had  fulfilled  its 
sacred  charge  while  there  was  one  diamond  in  the  zone  of  the  Virgin,  or  one  homeless  and 
foodless  wretch  in  the  whole  republic. 

PuEBLA  TO  Mexico.—*'  Soon  after  our  departure  from  Puebia,*  we  crossed  a  small 
stream  spanned  by  a  fine  bridge,  and  commenced  ascending  by  a  very  gradually  inclined 
plain  toward  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  mountains  on  our  left  are  a  stupendous  range, 
standing  out  sharply  against  the  bright  blue  sky,  in  the  clear  early  light  and  pure  atmos- 
phere, their  lower  portions  covered  with  dark  pine  forests,  from  which  the  conic  peak  of 
Popocatepetl,  with  its  eternal  snow,  emerges  majestically;  while,  further  north,  towers  its 
gigantic  rival,  Iztaccihuatl.  Between  us  and  the  mountains  is  the  Pyramid  of  Cholula. 
As  we  approach  this  elevated  region,  the  country  becomes  well  watered,  and  the  plain  is 
just  sufficiently  inclined  for  irrigation;  the  soil  rich,  the  estates  extensive,  and  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  care.  Immense  herds  of  cattle  are  spread  over  the  fields,  and  the  land, 
now  preparing  for  the  winter  crops,  is  divided  into  extensive  tracts  of  a  thousand  acres, 

*  It  is  not  over  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  gates  of  Puebia,  where  most  of  the  rob- 
beries of  which  I  aflerwards  heard  during  my  residence  in  Mexico,  occurred.  A  band  of  some  five, 
ten,  or  a  dozen  men,  armed,  with  their  &ces  covered  with  crape,  usually  stood  waiting  in  the  early 
dawn,  for  the  diligence.  If  there  were  armed  Joreigntrt  in  the  coach,  they  would  look  in,  consult 
a  moment,  and  then  ride  off.  If  the  passengers  were  unarmed,  and  the  boot  of  the  vehicle  looked 
heavy  and  tempting,  the  result  was  the  perfect  sacking  of  the  whole  company.  Their  persons 
were  first  robbed  and  partially  stripped  as  they  descended  from  the  door  ;  they  were  then  made  to 
lie  down  with  tlieir  mouths  on  the  ground — and  their  trunks  were  rifled.  One  lady,  the  present 
prima  donna  of  the  Opera  in  Mexico,  lost  600  dollars  in  doubloons  and  jewels,  at  this  very  spot— 
notwithstanding  a  guard  had  been  promised  by  the  authorities,  and  paid  for.  The  instances,  how- 
ever, were  innumerable  and  unpardonable,  while  regiments  of  cavalry  dozed,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  in  a  city  almost  under  martial  law. 

While  I  resided  in  the  capital,  during  Santa  Annans  vigorous  administration,  he  had  some  sixty 
^\e  or  seventy  garroUed,  Two  or  three  every  week.    Tliis  for  a  time  struck  terror  into  the  band, 
but  1  learn  tliat  lately  they  have  again  taken  to  the  road  with  renewed  vigour. 
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along  which  llic  furrows  ore  drawn  with  mathetnatical  accuracy.  Among  these  noble 
farms  n  multituile  of  habilalions  are  scattered,  wbjch,  enclosing  the  numerous  population 
necessary  for  labour,  with  the  requisite  chapels,  churches,  and  surrounding  offices, 
gleam  out  brightly  with  their  white  walls  front  among  the  dark  foliage  of  the  groves,  and 
impress  one  as  favourably  as  the  multitude  of  tasteful  villages  lliat  dot  the  wiDdings  of 
our  beautiful  Connecticut, 

"  We  breakfasted  hastily  at  San  Martin,  and  for  the  next  league  our  ascent  was 
almost  imperceptible.  At  length,  we  crossed  several  fine  streams,  and  the  road,  rising 
rapidiv,  struck  more  into  the  mountain.  There  was  no  longer  any  sign  of  cultivation, 
even  in  the  dells,  but  the  dense  forest  spread  out  on  every  side  its  sea  of  foliage.  The 
road  was  as  smooth  as  a  bowling-green,  and  we  swung  along  over  the  levels,  up  hill  and 
down,  until  we  passed  the  Pucnte  de  Tesmeluca,  over  a  stream  dashing  from  a  mountain 
ravine  like  a  shower  of  silver  from  among  the  verdure.  After  again  ascending  another 
mountain,  and  following  its  descent  on  the  other  side,  we  reached  the  village  of  Rio  Frio, 
a  collection  of  the  miserable  huts  of  coal-burners,  and  the  nest  and  nursery  of  as 
fierce  a  brood  of  robbers  as  haunt  the  forests.  In  proof  of  this,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
cross,  in  this  land,  is  no  sign  of  redemption,  the  sacred  emblem  was  again  spread  out  on 
every  side,  as  yesterday  in  the  Barranca  Secca,  marking  the  grave  of  some  murdered 
traveller.  We  were  once  more  in  the  fields  of  romance  and  robbery  ;  yet,  well  guarded 
lo>day  by  a  vigilant  troop,  and  in  good  spirits  at  the  near  termination  of  our  trials,  we 
ngftin  launched  forth  for  our  linal  ride.  Leaving  this  narrow  and  desolate  ravrne  among 
the  hills,  the  road  once  more  ascends  by  a  series  of  short  windings  through  the  pine  woods, 
among  which  the  wind  whistled  cold  and  shrill  as  over  our  winter  plains ;  and,  thus  gra- 
dually scaling  the  last  mountain  on  our  route,  while  the  increased  guard  scoured  the  re- 
cesses of  the  forest,  we  reached  the  lofty  summit  in  about  an  hour,  and  rolled  for  some 
distance  along  a  level  table-land,  catching  glimpses,  occasionally,  of  a  distant  horizon  to 
the  west,  apparently  as  illimitable  as  the  sea.  The  edge  of  the  mountain  was  soon  turned, 
and  as  the  coach  dipped  forward  on  the  descent  of  the  western  slope,  a  sudden  clearing 
in  the  forest  disclosed  the  magnificent  Valley  of  Mexico. 

Vallet  or  Memco. — "  I  am  really  afraid  to  describe  this  valley  to  you.  I 
I  have  seen  the  Simplon — the  Spleugen — the  view  from  Rhigi — the  ■  wide  and  winding 
Rhine' — and  the  prospect  from  Vesuvius  over  the  lovely  bay  of  Naples,  its  indolent 
waves  sleeping  in  the  warm  sunshine  on  their  purple  bed — but  none  of  these  scenes 
compare  with  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  They  want  some  one  of  the  elements  of  grandeur, 
all  of  which  are  gathered  here.  Although  the  highest  triumphs  of  human  genius  and 
art  may  disappoint  you,  X'atitre  never  does.  The  conceptions  of  Him  who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  mountains,  and  poured  the  waters  of  the  seas  from  His  o))en  palm,  can 
never  be  reached  by  the  fancies  of  men.  And  if,  after  all,  the  exaggerated  descriptions 
of  S^  Peter's  and  the  Pyramids,  we  feel  sick  with  disappointment  when  we  stand  before 
them,  it  is  never  so  with  the  sublime  creations  of  the  Almighty. 

"  Conceive  yourself  placed  on  a  mountain,  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  valley,  and 
9000  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  sky  above  you  of  the  most  perfect  azure,  without  a 
cloud,  and  an  atmosphere  so  transparently  pure,  that  the  remotest  objects  at  the  distance 
of  many  leagues  are  as  distinctly  visible  as  if  at  hand.  The  gigantic  scale  of  every  thing 
fint  strikes  you — you  seem  (o  be  looking  down  upon  a  world.  No  other  mountain  and 
valley  view  has  such  an  assemblage  of  features,  because  nowhere  else  are  the  mountains 
at  the  Mme  time  so  high,  the  valley  so  wide,  or  filled  with  such  variety  of  land  and 
water.  The  plain  beneath  is  exceedingly  level,  and  for  200  milrs  around  it  extends  a 
barrier  of  stupendous  mountains,  most  of  which  have  been  active  volcanoes,  and  are  now 
covered,  some  with  snow,  and  some  with  forests.  It  is  laced  with  large  bodies  of  water, 
loukiiig  more  like  seas  than  lakes;  it  is  dotted  with  innumerable  villages,  and  estates, 
nences  rise  from  it,  which,  elsewhere,  would  be  called  mountains, 
,  they  seem  but  ant-hills  on  the  plain  ;  and  now,  letting  your  eye 
mountains  to  the  west  (near  fifty  miles  dislani),  you  look  over  the 
immedinle  summits  that  wall  the  valley,  to  another  and  more  distant  range — and 
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IE  beyond  range,  with  valleys  between  each,  until  the  whole  melts  into  a  rapouij    ^^1 
nee,  blue  as  the  cloudless  sky  above  you.  ^^^H 
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*'  Yet,  one  thing  was  wanting.  Over  the  immense  expanse  there  seemed  scarce  an 
evidence  of  life.  There  were  no  figures  in  the  picture.  It  lay  torpid  in  the  sontigfaf, 
like  some  deserted  region  where  Nature  was  again  beginning  to  assert  her  empire — vast, 
solitary,  and  melancholy.  There  were  no  sails — ^no  steamers  on  the  lakes,  no  smoke 
over  the  villages,  no  people  at  labour  in  the  fields,  no  horsemen,  coaches,  or  travellen 
but  ourselves.  The  silence  was  almost  supernatural ;  one  expects  to  hear  the  echo  of 
the  national  strife  that  filled  these  plains  with  discord,  yet  lingering  among  the  hills.  It 
was  a  picture  of  '  still  life,'  inanimate  in  every  feature,  save  where,  on  the  distant 
mountain  sides,  the  fire  of  some  poor  coal-burner,  mingled  its  blue  wreath  with  the  biner 
sky,  or  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  of  a  solitary  muleteer  was  heard  from  among  the  dark  and 
solemn  pines. 

*'  What  a  theatre  for  the  great  drama  that  has  been  performed  within  the  limits  of 
this  valley !  When  Cortei  first  stood  upon  these  mountains,  and  looked  down  on  the 
lovely  scene,  peaceful  then  and  rich  under  the  cultivation  of  its  Indian  children;  and 
hills  and  plains  covered  with  forests,  and  much  of  what  is  now  dry  land  hidden  by  the 
extensive  lake,  in  the  midst  of  which  rose  the  proud  city  of  the  Aztec  kings,  filled  with 
palaces  and  temples ;  in  site,  another  Venice  on  its  inland  sea ;  in  art,  the  Indian  Attica: 
when  he  beheld,  I  say,  this  tranquil  scene  at  his  feet,  what  must  have  been  the  avarice 
and  the  relentlessness  of  an  unk nightly  heart  that  urged  him  onward  to  the  destniction 
and  enslavement  of  a  civilised  and  unoffending  people,  whose  only  crime  was,  the  poa* 
session  of  a  country  rich  enough  to  be  plundered  to  minister  to  the  luxury  of  a  bigoted 
race  beyond  the  sea ! 

**  Our  descent  commenced  from  the  eminence  where  we  had  halted  awhile  to  snrvej 
the  valley.  Our  coachman  was  an  honest  Yankee,  fearless  as  the  wild  horses  he  drove, 
and  they  scoured  along  under  his  lash  as  if  we  had  the  level  roads  of  New  England 
beneath  us.  But,  alas!  we  had  not  I  question  whether  there  are  any  sach  roads 
elsewhere,  in  the  world ;  nor  can  you  conceive  them,  because  your  experience  among 
the  wilds  of  the  Aroostook  or  the  marshes  of  the  Mississippi,  can  furnish  no  tympiowu 
of  such  highways.  They  were  gulleys,  washed  into  the  mountain  side  by  the  rains; 
filled,  here  and  there,  with  stones  and  branches ;  dammed  up,  to  turn  the  water,  by 
mounds  a  couple  of  feet  high;  and  thus,  gradually  serpentining  to  the  foot  of  the 
declivity.  Yon  may  readily  imagine  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  roUmg  down  with 
our  rapid  motion  over  such  a  ravine.  We  literally  jumped  from  dam  to  dam,  and  rock 
to  rock,  and  in  many  places  where  the  steep  is  certainly  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.,  I  must 
confess  that  I  quailed  at  the  impending  danger,  while  the  horses  bounded  along  as 
fiercely  as  if  they  bore  Mazeppa.  But  the  driver  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  in  an 
hour  drew  up  at  the  Venta  de  Cordova,  where,  when  I  alighted,  I  found  myself  deaf  and 
giddy  from  the  heat,  dust,  and  irregular  motion.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  the  blood 
poured  from  my  head,  and  I  was  relieved,  though  I  felt  ill  and  uncomfortable  the  rest  of 
the  day.     Two  of  the  other  passengers  suffered  in  the  same  manner.* 

'^  The  succeeding  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  lies  along  the  level,  and  skirts  a 
detached  range  of  volcanic  hills  between  the  lakes  of  Tezcuco  and  Chalco,  the  same 
which  I  described,  soqie  time  ago,  as  rising  like  ant-heaps  from  the  plain.  We  passed 
the  village  of  Ayotla,  and  through  a  number  of  collections  of  mud- walled  huts  and 
desolate  hovels,  buried  up  among  palm-trees  and  fields  of  barley  and  maguey  (re- 
sembling the  streets  of  ruined  tombs  near  Rome) ;  but  nowhere  did  I  see  any  evidence 
of  neat  or  careful  cultivation,  or  of  comfort  and  thriftiness.  In  this  the  valley  of  Mexico 
is,  markedly,  diffierent  from  that  of  Puebla.  Misery  and  neglect  reignc^l  absolute, 
Squalid  Indians  in  rags,  exhibiting  almost  entirely  their  dirty  bodies,  thronged  the  road; 
miserable  devils  coming  from  market;  children,  half- starved  and  naked,  and  women 
whose  wiry  and  uncombed  hair  gave  them  the  mien  of  porcupines. 

'^  At  length,  as  we  gained  the  top  of  a  little  eminence,  our  driver  pointed  out  the 

*  Almost  all  travellers  suffer  from  giddiness  and  flow  of  blood  to  the  head  on  their  arrival  on 
the  Valley  of  Mexico.  Tbb  arises  from  the  great  rare&ction  of  the  atmosphere,  7500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 
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*  City  of  Mexico  */ — a  long  line  of  turrets,  and  domes,  and  spires,  lying  In  the  lap  of 
brautiful  meadows,  and  screened,  partially,  by  intervening  trees,  planted  along  the 
numerous  avenues  leading  to  the  capital.  About  two  leagues  from  the  city  we  came  to 
the  ancient  border  of  the  Lake  of  Tezcoco,  now  a  marshy  flat  from  which  the  waters  have 
receded.  Here  we  mounted  the  calzada^  or  causeway,  raised  above  six  feet  above  the 
surrounding  waters. 

**  This  road  is  not  one  of  the  ancient  avenues  by  which  the  city  was  approached,  across 
the  lake,  during  the  reign  of  the  Indians,  but  was  constructed  at  great  expense  by  the  old 
Spanish  government.  Although  the  land  to  the  north  of  it  is  covered  with  saline 
particles  that  are  perfectly  visible  as  you  ride  along,  yet  the  southern  flats,  being  watered 
DY  the  fresher  stream  from  Chalco,  which  flows  through  several  apertures  of  the  dike, 
are  in  no  manner  discoloured.  The  northern  marsh  was  covered  with  myriads  of  ducks, 
and  looked  as  if  it  had  been  literally  peppered  with  .wild  fowl.  The  birds  are  murdered 
in  immense  quantities  with  a  sort  of  infernal  machine,  formed  by  the  union  of  a  great 
number  of  gun-barrels,  and  they  furnish  the  chief  food  of  the  poor  of  Mexico. 

''Thus,  about  four  o'clock,  we  passed  this  unprepossessing  approach  to  the  capital, 
driving  by  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  just  been  murdered,  lying  on  the  road-side,  with 
the  blood  flowing  from  his  recent  wound.  Hundreds  passed,  but  no  one  noticed  him. 
At  the  ^tes  we  were  detained  only  a  moment  for  examination,  and  we  entered  the  city 
by  the  Puerto  de  San  Lazaro.  A  saint  who  suffered  from  impure  blood,  and  presides 
over  sores,  may  well  be  the  patron  of  that  portal  and  portion  of  the  suburbs  through 
which  we  jolted  over  disjointed  pavements,  while  the  water  lay  green  and  putrid  in  the 
stagnant  gutter,  festering  in  the  middle  of  close  streets,  swarmed  with  ragged  thousands. 
As  I  looked  at  them  from  our  window,  they  seemed  more  like  a  fX)pulation  of  witches, 
freshly  dismounted  from  their  broomsticks,  than  any  thing  else  to  which,  in  fancy,  I  can 
readily  compare  them. 

^  But  the  journey  ended  as  we  drove  to  the  hotel  Vergara,  where  a  dirty  court-yard, 
filled  with  sheep,  chickens,  horses,  bath-houses,  and  a  blacksmith's  shop,  received  our 
jaded  crew.  I  found  that  a  kind  friend  had  already  prepared  rooms  for  me,  where,  after 
a  bath  and  dinner,  I  was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  by  the  attentions  of  a 
hospitable  landlady." 

Mr.  Gilliam,  who  travelled  from  Vera  Cruz  in  a  clumsy-wheeled  carriage 
called  a  dUigencia^  but  who  says  he  neither  understood  Spanish  nor  French' 
confirms  the  truth  of  Mr.  Mayer's  ^'  Descriptive  Sketches,"  and  he  dwells  on 
the  attacks  of  robbers,  the  extravagant  charges,  and  bad  accommodation  on  the 
road — ten  dollars  being  the  charge  for  conveying  a  trunk  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
City  of  Mexico.  The  journey  by  the  diligencia,  dragged  by  eight  horses,  was 
agreed  to  be  performed  in  eighteen  days  ;  fifty  dollars  for  each  person  was  the 
fee  charged ;  they  were  escorted  by  a  troop  which  Mr.  Gilliam  considered  as 
auspicious  as  the  Ladrones.  He  admits  that  parts  of  the  old  road  were  in 
good  condition,  and  *  looked  to  him  like  a  well- improved  street,'^  and  expresses 
his  impatience  to  escape  from  the  Tierra  caliente  and  the  malaria  vomito.  He 
complains  of  the  "half-done  frijoles"  (black  beans)  and  "  half-done  fowls,**  as  food 
which  no  human  being  could  eat ;  and  says,  an  old  Belgian  doctor  was  so  dis- 
gusted with  half-cooked  chickens,  "  that,  in  self-defence,  he  lived  on  little  mon- 
keys." He  speaks  of  the  temperate  region,  rierra  templada^  in  contrast  **with 
the  gay  sultry  region  of  many-blossoming  flowers,  that  border  the  sea,"  as 
abounding  in  a  more  stately  growth  of  forest,  ''for  with  the  varieties  of  the 
musqmte  and  the  liquid  amber,  I  now  beheld  the  tall  cypress  ;  and  as  the  dili- 
gencia would  now  and  then  wind  down  some  craggy  steep  into  a  deep  glen. 
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where  my  ears  would  be  stunned  by  the  wild  screams  of  the  parrots,  and  all  fti 
other  beautifully-plumed  feathered  tribes,  it  was  only  necessary  to  ascend  tb 
opposite  height  to  be  transported  again  to  the  tierra  tempUida^  there  to  pensm 
the  forest  a  perfect  medley,  from  its  being  indiscriminately  mixed,  and  the  wUi 
wood  so  thickly  matted  and  entwined,  being  apparently  impervious  to  the  foo^ 
steps  of  animals,  with  a  scrubby  bushy  growth  of  deepest  green  colour,  iriiiA 
universally  makes  the  eye  delight  to  dwell  upon  it/'  He  describes  the  r^;ioii  b 
travelled  over  as  volcanic,  and  aU  visible  rocks  as  lava. 

At  Xalapa,  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  and  agreeable  town  in  Mexico— Ae 
place  to  which  the  Vera  Cruzians  retreat  from  the  vomito — *'  perpetual  spiio^" 
he  says,  ''has  her  reign  there,  and  vegetation,  therefore,  is  ever  verdant 
and  blooming/'  Mr.  Gilliam  in  describing  this  town,  says,  ''that  whidi 
I  chiefly  delighted  in  while  at  Xalapa  was,  the  pleasing  sight  of  the  ladio, 
whose  beauty  seemed  to  partake  of  the  eternal  blossoming  of  their  natife 
region  ;  for  smiling  loveliness  appeared  to  have  positivefy  delighted  to  dwdl 
on  their  symmetrically  angelic  countenances^  and  while  they  could  often  be  see 
peering  from  behind  the  grated  windows^  adorned  with  flowers^  yet  no  blossom  was 
half  so  lovely  as  the  sweet  rose  that  bloomed  under  the  delicate  brunette  hue  of  that 
cheeks.^* 

On  ascending  to  the  Plain  of  Perote,  which  at  the  conquest  was  covered  ivith 
a  forest,  Mr.  Gilliam  says,  "to  my  view  it  presented  not  a  single  tree  or  sponta- 
neous shrub ;  all  appeared  a  cold,  dry,  barren  waste,  in  the  midst  of  which,  at  an 
elevation  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  sat  the 
dark  and  dreary-looking  Castle  of  Perote — a  state  prison.^'  He  passed,  in  his 
route,  numerous  "  ranchos^  the  miserable  open  huts  inhabited  by  Indians,  the 
indolent,  and  the  poor.'*  Now  and  then  a  hacienda,  or  "a  farm  of  vast  extent, 
covered  with  green  verdure,  having  multitudes  of  flocks  feeding  upon  it,  and 
attended  by  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  wMch  would  forcibly  recall  to  the  mind  of 
any  individual  the  days  of  the  Latins  so  poetically  described  by  VtrgU  in  his 
Ckorgicsll^  "Generally  of  near  proximity  to  the  hacienda  would  be  a 
pueblo  (village),  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks,  and  having  also  its  costly  chiirch  of 
lofty  towers."  "  In  one  or  more  of  the  deep  valleys  of  Perote,  I  saw  that  the 
improved  American  ploughs  were  used  for  tillage,  and  a  wealthy  Mexican,  a 
noble  benefactor  of  his  people,  had  at  one  time  made  a  large  importation  of 
these  ploughs.  But  one  of  the  glorious  revolutions  of  Mexico  was  coeval  with 
the  beneficence  of  the  good  citizen,  and  his  ploughs  shared  a  scattered  and 
nunous  fate.''  "The  plough  universally  used  in  Mexico  is  the  instrument 
handed  by  the  Romans  to  their  posterity.**  "  Pueblo  de  los  Angelos,'*  he  ob- 
serves, "  is  said  to  contain  above  106,000  inhabitants.''  "  In  passing  the 
ranges  of  the  Popocateptl  and  Iztaccihuatl,  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
mountains  were  covered  with  a  grove  of  timber  of  good  size,  for  I  there  saw 
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oaks  and  pines  of  the  same  dimensions  that  I  had  beheld  in  Old  Virginia/* 
He  everywhere  passed  '^  crosses  of  melancholy  bearing,  being  memorials  erected 
OTer  the  bones  of  murdered  human  beings,  and  thus  consecrated/'  The  meson, 
or  Mexican  road  tayern,  afforded  a  ''cup  of  chocolate  which  had  been  boiled, 
and  frothed  by  the  hands  of  a  beautiful  Mexican  girl/^  He  met  crowds  of 
arrierasj  with  their  cargoes  on  packed  mules,  loaded  with  the  second  indemnity 
firom  the  Mexican  to  the  United  States  government.  But  Mr.  Gilliam  does 
not  experience  the  '' realisation  of  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  as  the  climax  of 
the  mountain  had  been  attained,**  from  whence  *'the  far-famed  valley  of  Mexico 
was  then  opened  out  before  our  view,  like. a  map;  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  lovely 
and  magnificent  sight  to  behold."    He  says  of  the  plain  or  valley  of  Mexico — 

*'  I  could  only  admire  the  extensive  fields  spread  out  before  me,  for  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  is  justly  renowned  for  its  fertility ,  all  the  lands  are  said  to  be  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion by  irrigation,  from  the  abundance  of  water  afforded  from  streams  and  lakes.  Thus, 
whilst  I  might,  upon  the  right  hand,  be  pained  to  see  the  sterileness  of  a  tract  of  country 
made  so  perhaps  by  the  neglect  of  its  opulent  owner,  and  appropriated  as  a  common  for 
grazing,  on  the  left  I  would  be  greeted  with  the  pleasing  prospect  of  miles  of  extent,  and 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  rcach»  of  lands  cultivated  alone  in  maize,  or  Indian  com  ;  and 
while  now  I  would  arrive  at  verdant  nooks,  with  acres  of  land  cultivated  in  ehUi  or 
Indian  pepper,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  considerable  use, — and  I  was  informed  that 
a  single  indivdual,  from  one  crop  of  chil4  alone  realised  the  immense  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars — and  then  I  would  come  upon  the  green  and  flowery  fields,  cultivated  to  feed 
the  cochineal  insect  But  what  the  more  attracted  my  attention  was  the  deep  green, 
wide-spreading  aloe,  called  by  the  Mexicans,  maguey.  This  plant  has,  in  its  perfection, 
a  stem  shooting  up  to  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  with  an  appearance  of  clustered 
flowers  at  its  top  ;  when  ripe,  the  stem  or  stalk,  of  a  liquid  pithy  substance,  is  consumed 
in  a  raw  state  by  the  natives.  But  such  being  the  variety  of  the  uses  to  which  this  spon- 
taneous plant  is  appropriated  by  the  Mexicans,  I  shall  speak  of  its  multifarious  proper- 
ties and  consumption  when  my  longer  travels  and  residence  in  the  country  will  better 
enable  me  to  describe  them. 

''The  view  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  is  certainly  beautiful  and  grand,  and  but  for  the 
painful  absence  of  timber,  and  the  vast  sterility  of  much  of  its  territory,  might  perhaps 
be  the  most  magnificent  sight  any  where  to  behold  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  There  is 
DO  country  in  the  world,  from  the  best  information  I  could  obtain,  where  individual 
citizens  hold  as  large  bodies  of  land  as  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  estimated  that  from  seven 
millions  of  inhabitants  in  all  probability  less  than  fiyQ  hundred  thousand  are  the  owners 
of  all  the  terra  firma  of  that  rich  country.*' 

Mr.  GKlliam  departed  from  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  8th  of  January,  1844, 
on  his  route  northward  for  St  Francisco,  as  consul  there  from  the  United  States, 
by  the  diligence  for  Lagos ;  he  dined  the  first  day  at  Tula,  on  Mexican  cookery^ 
scorched  his  throat  with  chile,  slept  in  the  castle  of  a  hacienda^  and  traversed  the 
Plain  of  Gueretaro^a  hot  country  with  orange  and  other  fruit-trees  in  bearing. 

Oueretaro  situated  in  a  ravine,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  is  '^  a  cotton- 
manufacturing  city,  and  one  of  the  most  improved  towns  in  the  republic. 
One  cotton  factory  is  owned  by  an  enterprising  American  gentleman.  Ghiere- 
taro  is  famed  also  for  its  revolutionary  efiforts/'  Mr.  Gilliam,  from  the 
reports  of  robberies  and  Ladrones,  travelled  with,  ''  in  each  of  his  breeches' 
pockets,  a  six-barrelled  pistol,  and  on  his  side  a  good  bowie   knife/'      The 
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towns  and  haciendas  he  found  garrisoned  by  Santa  Anna.  In  the  streets  of 
Gueretaro,  at  nighty  soldiers  and  priests  abounded ;  the  Plaza,  with  its  fountaini 
were  h'ghted  up  by  blazing  torches ;  and  groups  of  people  were  seUing  fruits. 

He  passed  through  Salamanca,  another  cotton-manufacturing  town,  where 
the  machinery  was  moved  by  animal  power,  and  cotton  cloth  which  cost  37^ 
cents  to  produce,  could  be  made  in  the.  United  States  for  12^  cents.  He  noticet 
everywhere  the  supreme  authority  of  the  priests,  and  the  universal  superstitions 
observances.     He  complains  of  the  scrutiny  at  the  internal  customs'  barriers. 

He  passed  through  the  town  of  Gunajuato,  celebrated  for  its  productive 
silver  mines,  with  much  gold  in  the  silver,  but  not  now  so  extensively  worked  at 
formerly.  From  Gunajuato  the  road  was  good.  He  passed  several  good-looking 
towns,  especially  Silao,  with  4000  inhabitants ;  Leon,  with  several  handsome 
churches ;  Lago,  situated  on  the  largest  river  he  had  seen  in  Mexico,  about 
400  miles  from  the  capital.*  Here  he  met  a  party  of  Americans  on  their 
way  to  San  Bias,  to  establish  a  cotton  manufactory, — ^they  were  accompa- 
nied by  their  ladies.  Each  man  was  mounted  on  a  good  spirited  horse  and 
saddle,  with  four  pistols  in  the  holsters,  a  double-barrelled  gun,  &c* 

At  Lagos,  which  is  conveniently  situated,  there  were  *'  two  mills  for  grind- 
ing wheat — the  only  ones  he  saw  in  any  town  in  Mexico.'^  Vegetables 
were  abundant.  The  houses  were  painted  outside  and  inside  with  representa- 
tions of  vineyards,  gardens,  landscapes,  &c.  From  this  place  he  travelled 
in  a  cnrretella,  a  kind  of  waggon  or  coach,  hired  from  a  priest*  Crossed 
the  plain  of  La  Villota.  North  of  Lagos,  the  old  Spanish  road,  though  not 
repaired,  was  still  good. 

The  hacienda  of  Pennuelles,  north  of  Villota,  where  he  was  refreshed  with 
chocolate,  had  a  commodious  house  and  outhouses.  The  proprietor  was  a 
great  wheat  grower.     Inspected  his  fields,  which  were  of  great  extent. 

At  the  town  of  Arqua,  containing  4000  inhabitants  and  formerly  prosperous, 
he  met  an  Italian  opera  company  from  Mexico.  The  town  was  well-built,  and 
contained  numerous  squares  and  churches.  He  also  met  waggons  belonging  to 
a  French  merchant  residing  at  Chihuahua,  driven  by  Americans.  The  waggons 
had  been  built  in  the  United  States,  and  made  journeys  from  Chihuahua  (1000 
miles)  to  the  city  of  Mexico ;  also  from  Santa  F6  (2000  miles).  The  American 
waggon  is  admirably  adapted  for  such  journeys ;  the  Mexican  waggon,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  most  rude,  clumsy-wheeled  carriage  possible,  and  is  drawn  by 
from  eight  to  twelve  oxen. 

Mr.  Gilliam  considers  the  Mexicans  degenerating  in  all  that  regards  carriages, 
implements,  harness,  &c.  Before  reaching  Zacatecas,  he  passed  the  hacienda  of 
San  Jancinto,  placed  in  the  centre  of  Indian  corn-fields  several  miles  in  length 
and  breadth — ^with  wheat  and  other  crops.     Further  onward,  at  the  hacienda 
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o£  Del  Refogio^  he  observed   herds  of  sheep,  numbering  several  thousands: 
sod  on  advancing  north,  herds  of  all  kinds  were  seen. 

At  Zacatecas,  religious  processions  were  numerous,  and  the  bells,  of  the 
churches  were  perpetually  ringing.  The  streets  were  crooked  and  narrow.  On 
leaving  that  town,  Mr.  Gilliam  considered  he  would  be  fortimaf  e,  if  he  escaped 
being  murdered  by  ^'  the  lawless  Mexicans  who  infest  the  highways,  or  by  the 
merciless  Cumanches.'' 

He  accuses  other  nations  of  egotism,  and  he  tells  the  Mexicans  that^Mn 
the  timely  moment,  the  angry  war-spirited  eye  of  the  United  States  is  more  to 
be  feared  than  disregarded." 

ir  He  describes  the  Alemada  of  Zacatecas  as  a  lovely,  romantic  place.  Misde- 
meanours are  punished  by  subjecting  the  offenders  to  hard  labour  on  the 
streets  and  highways.  They  are  manacled  two  and  two;  and  he  calls  them 
«« the  united  brethren.^' 

In  the  Mesons  (inns)  the  boarders  do  not  dine  together:  each  sends  or 
goes  for  his  meals  to  the  fanda  at  any  hour.  The  poor,  when  they  die,  are 
buried  without  coffins,  and  naked.  The  price  of  iron,  on  account  of  the  pro* 
tective  system,  is  more  than  one  shilling  the  pound  weight 

On  travelling  north  from  Zacatecas,  he  engages  an  United  States  citizen  as 
interpreter,  who  cheats  him,  and  would  have  betrayed  and  murdered  him. 

The  ascent  from  Zacatecas  over  the  Malanoche  is  by  a  road  constructed 
under  an  English  engineer,  and  the  labour  was  performed  by  criminals.  He 
says  the  Mexicans  never  wash  when  travelling.  He  had  numerous  encounters 
with  the  Indians  on  the  Madre  Monte,  and  had  various  escapes  and  adventures 
before  arriving  at  Canales. 

The  following  abstracts  are  descriptive  of  the  country,  and  especially  the 
silver-mining  districts  between  Zacatecas  and  the  north-western  termination 
of  Mr.  Gilliam's  journey  to  near  the  Gulf  of  California : — 

**  The  hacienda  Paras,  signifying  a  vine,  was  the  only  estate  in  Mexico  where  the 
grape  was  permitted  to  be  cultivated  by  the  King  of  Spain.  It  was,  previous  to  the 
levolution,  the  property  of  a  Spanish  nobleman,  but  after  the  independence  of  Mexico, 
he  sold  it  to  a  Spanish  house  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  then  it  was  resold  to  the  house 
of  Staples  and  Co.,  of  the  same  city.  The  Barings  of  London,  afterwards  became  the 
purchasers,  but  were  prevented  from  holding  the  property  by  the  Deputies  of  Mexico 
passing  a  law  preventing  foreigners  from  buymg  or  selling  lands  in  that  country  ;  and  it 
IS  said  that  the  speculations  of  the  hacienda  Paras  gave  origin  to  the  passage  of  that  act. 
This  estate,  I  was  credibly  informed,  besides  the  extensive  vineyards,  producing  many 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  and  alcoholic  liquors,  possessed,  when  the  Barings  purchased 
it,  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  head  of  sheep,  with  a  corresponding  proportion 
of  omer  stock. 

**  SiLvxa  MiNRS  OF  Zacatecas. — As  we  gradually  ascended  the  plain  to  the 
mountains  of  Zacatecas,  we  were  exposed  to  a  heavy  cold  wind,  that  swept  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  unimpeded  by  forest.  I  was  sometimes  diverted  by  the  Mexicans  in  the 
fields,  whose  loose  serapis  would,  by  the  violence  of  the  winds,  float  from  their  shoulders 
like  the  wings  of  so  many  zopUoteSy  buzzards,  as  if  the  natives  would  be  flown  away  with. 
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"At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  CTeDing,  my  American  companion  pointed  out  to  mc 
the  rich  mountains  of  Zacatecas,  in  a  deep  gorge  of  which  was  built  the  city  of  the 
same  name.  Tlie  American  had,  during  his  residence  in  Mexico,  been  engaged  in  mining 
at  that  place,  and  could,  therefore,  from  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  it,  minutely  trace 
out,  for  my  understanding,  a  vein  of  silver  ore,  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  known  in 
the  world,  which  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  plain,  and  with  precision  follow  its  ascent  up 
the  mountain,  and  describe  the  visible  walls  and  buildings,  where  shafts  had  been  sunk 
gpon  the  vein  and  its  branches.  I  was  much  surprised  when  I  perceived  that  the  veins 
of  silver  ore  were  perceptible  upon  the  surface. 

'*  The  laws  of  Mexico  bountifully  provide  for  the  miners,  as  it  is  the  privilege  of  any 
one  to  search  for  ores,  and  to  work  the  veins  when  found,  as  his  exclusive  prerogative. 
When  an  individual  has  made  a  discovery  of  rich  ore,  it  is  his  duty  to  survey  a  given 
number  of  acres  of  land,  for  the  use  and  beneGt  of  the  mine,  and  have  the  same  re- 
corded in  the  office  of  the  alcalde.  He  must  then  commence  to  work  it  in  ten  days* 
time,  with  a  particular  number  of  hands,  and,  at  stated  periods,  increase  his  expenditures 
to  an  amount  limited  by  law.  The  discoverer,  failing  to  comply  with  the  requisitions, 
forfeits  all  claim  and  title  to  the  property,  and  may  be  ousted  by  the  will  of  any  other 
occupant  who  can  punctiliously  perform  the  demands  of  government.  The  proprietor 
of  the  land  upon  which  the  discovery  has  been  made,  is  always  pleased  at  the  location 
of  mining-operations  upon  his  territories,  for  it  brings  to  his  doors  a  ready  market  for  all 
the  surplus  of  his  hacienda  campus.  Being  contented  with  the  profits  of  his  grain  and 
stock  sold  to  the  operators  of  the  mine,  he  has  hazarded  nothing  in  the  uncertain  results 
of  opening  and  proving  it :  and  besides,  wherever  a  shaft  is  sunk,  there  is  also  a  town 
erected,  which  likewise  affords  a  speculation  in  lots,  to  the  original  proprietor  of 
the  .soil. 

'*  The  principal  vein  of  silver  ore  at  Zacatecas,  which  first  shows  itself  in  the  plain, 
ascends  the  nearest  mountain,  and  is  discovered  about  midway,  where  a  shaft  has  been 
sunk  to  a  great  depth,  but  is  not  now  worked.  The  vein  then  descends  over  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and,  after  crossing  the  next  ravine,  suddenly  ascends  to  the  top  of  the 
next  cone-shaped  peak,  and  so  on,  ascending  and  descending,  until  It  dips  under  the 
city,  and  again  rises  to  the  top  of  a  high  peak,  immediately  to  the  north,  overlooking 
Zacatecas. 

"  The  appearances  of  the  range  of  mountains,  upon  which  are  the  veins  of  ore,  are 
like  all  others  in  the  interior  of  Mexico.  They  are  almost  deserted  by  vegetable 
growth  of  any  kind ;  for  the  small  amount  of  soil  on  these  heights,  generally,  only  pro- 
duces a  thorny,  scrubby  growth,  that  makes  but  a  thin  appearance  in  places.  The 
silver  mountains  of  Zacatecas,  to  my  view,  had  something  of  a  peculiar  appearance,  for 
they  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  up  more  abruptly,  wiih  a  greater  number  of  cones, 
having  nipples  crowning  their  summits.  They  seemed  to  have  contained  more  of  the 
native  red  rock  of  the  country  than  any  other  mountain  that  I  had  beheld.  I  was  in- 
formed that  in  mountains  where  silver  was  most  prolific  the  rock  chiefly  abounded  in 
porphyry,  green,  and  red-stone. 

"  But  to  return — as  I  approached  the  mountain  a  large  convent  was  exposed  to  my 
tlew,  which  was  a  present  to  the  order  of  Gray  Friars  by  the  owner  of  one  of  the  mines. 
It  was  surrounded  by  the  village  of  Guadaloupe,  which  had  a  romantic  aspect,  situated 
just  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  commanding  the  pass,  where  I  was  directed  the  road  to 
Zacatecas.  Every  town,  of  any  consequence  in  Mexico,  has  its  pueblo  of  Guadaloup^, 
erected  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  country. 

*'A  Graka&y. — Between  the  road  and  the  village  I  perceived  a  high  wall  enclosing 
a  large  plot  of  ground,  which  I  supposed  to  be  a  fortification  ;  but  my  friend  informed 
me  it  was  a  granary  belonging  to  Senor  Don  Garcias.  Such  granaries  were  not  common, 
but  had  been  invented  and  built  by  him,  to  prevent  insects  from  injuring  his  grain  ;  his 
speculations  in  that  article  having  been  extensive ;  in  one  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
made  above  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  one  purchase. 

**  The  plan  he  adopted  to  preserve  grain  for  any  given  time,  was  to  baild  houses 
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within  the  enclosure,  of  a  cone-like  form,  about  twenty  feet  at  the  base.  They  are 
stuccoed,  and  when  filled  with  grain,  the  port  or  door  is  also  plastered  over,  light,  air, 
and  moisture  are  all  excluded,  and  the  grain  never  becomes  damaged. 

Working  a  Silver  Mine. — **I  was  conducted  by  the  polite  Mr.  Kimble  over  his 
kadenda  benefieio  mineral^  the  largest  one  in  the  world,  and  where  more  silver  was 
manufactured  than  at  an^  other  hacienda  known.  This  mine  is  the  only  one  worked 
to  any  profitable  extent  m  the  whole  country  that  entirely  belongs  to  a  Mexican  com- 
pany. To  give  my  readers  an  understanding  of  its  magnitude,  and  the  consequent  ex- 
penditures of  raising  the  ores,  and  reducing  them  to  silver,  Mr.  K.  assured  me  that  it 
required  an  outlay  of  50,000  dollars  per  week  to  conduct  its  operation.  The  mine  is 
worked  by  steam-power,  the  fuel  costing  fourteen  dollars  per  cora. 

'*The  administrador  conducted  me  first  to  the  crushing  apartment.  In  this  exten* 
sive  room  were  many  tons  of  ore,  deposited  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  brought 
from  the  mine.  The  ore  resembled  fragments  of  stone,  fresh  hammered  for  a  macadam* 
ised  road,  each  piece  large  enough  to  pass  through  an  inch  rin^.  In  this  form  it  ii 
thrown  under  the  crushing-mill  to  be  pulverised.  This  machine  is  similar  to  a  powder 
mill,  with  the  exception  that  the  beams  are  heavier  and  closer  together.  Having  gone 
through  the  process  of  crushing,  the  ore  is  removed  to  the  grinding  mills,  and  in  this  ha- 
cienda there  are  many. 

''The  binding  mills  are  circular,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  They  can  be 
propelled  by  any  kind  of  power,  but  in  Mexico  that  of  mules  is  most  generally  used. 
The  bottoms  are  of  porphyritic  rock  of  the  greatest  solidity  that  can  be  obtained.  Over 
this  solid  disk  are  suspended  three  long  heavy  stones,  also  of  porphyry.  These  are  held 
to  their  places  by  chains,  which  connect  them  to  three  horiiontal  beams,  extending  from 
the  shaft  pivot  that  rests  upon  the  centre  of  the  disk.  The  stones  have  their  front  edges 
a  little  elevated,  so  as  to  receive  the  ore,  when  in  motion,  while  the  rear  portion  performa 
its  duty  by  grinding  it  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

"  When  the  ore  is  put  into  the  grinder,  water  is  from  time  to  time  added  to  it,  until, 
in  the  process  of  pulverisation,  it  acquires  a  thick  and  paste-like  appearance  and  con- 
sbtency,  which  requires  much  time.  The  process  of  grinding  completed,  the  ore  is 
removed  to  the  great  square  of  the  hacienda,  which  I  should  judge  contains  about  two 
acres  of  land,  where  it  is  deposited  in  circular  beds  of  about  ten  feet  in  diameter,  upon 
the  pavenent  of  the  square,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  brick-yard.  Salt,  or  salt  earth  is, 
in  suitable  quantities,  sprinkled  over  the  pile,  as  also  a  little  proportion  of  pulverised 
pine  bark,  and  if  this  cannot  be  secured,  dried  manure  is  used  as  a  substitute.  The 
whole  is  then  trodden  by  horses  for  some  hours,  until  all  the  parts  have  completely 
acquhred  an  admixture.  It  is  then  left  for  three  or  four  days,  when  a  substance,  pre- 
pared from  copper  ore,  called  micastral,  is  added.  The  whole  mass  is  then  sprinkled 
with  quicksilver  in  considerable  quantities.  It  is  then  worked  with  horses  for  five  or  six 
hours,  after  which  it  is  left  until  the  next  day,  when  a  little  water  is  added,  being  worked 
repeatedly  from  day  to  day  until  the  whole  has  effectually  amalgamated.  When  this  is 
consummated,  a  suitable  portion  is  deposited  in  an  elevated  stone  vat,  so  that  the  water 
may  escape.  A  large  amount  of  water  is  again  added  to  the  ore,  when  the  whole  is 
rapidly  mixed,  by  a  fly-wheel  in  the  vat,  propelled  by  mules,  just  like  the  pool  of  a 
paper-mill. 

*Mn  this  process  the  amalgam  of  the  mineral  settles  to  the  bottom,  and  when  the 
whole  mass  has  been  thoroughly  washed,  the  water  is  discharged,  and  the  offal  escapes. 
The  deposited  amalgam  is  cleansed  by  being  filtered  through  a  canvas«,  until  it  assumes 
a  plastic  state,  when  it  is  made  into  forms  of  triangular  bricks,  by  means  of  moulds. 
These  are  set  up  into  a  circular  mas^,  with  interstices  between  each.  A  copper  bell  is 
then  placed  over  the  whole,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  ofiBcers  of  the  hacienaa,  which  is 
then  covered  over  with  charcoal,  and  this  is  kept  ignited  for  about  twelve  hours,  by 
which  time  the  mercury  is  all  sublimated.  Being  allowed  to  cool,  the  silver  is  taken  out 
in  Ii  pure  state,  ready  to  cast  into  bars. 

'*  It  requires  six  pounds  of  quicksilver  to  obtain  one  mark  of  silver,  including  the  in* 
corporation  and  the  bath,  which  is  the  amalgamation,  and  in  the  separation  ^ere  is  a 
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loss  of  the  same  weight  of  silver,  as  of  mercury,  which  is  a  fraction,  besides  an  additkmal 
consumption  of  mercury,  that  has  never  been  accounted  for. 

'^  During  the  whole  of  the  above  process  of  extracting  the  silver,  that  is  to  say  from 
the  commencement  of  the  washing,  until  the  fire  is  lighted  around  the  bell  containmg  the 
amalgam,  the  administrador  has  his  officers  summoned  to  attend,  to  prevent  the  secret- 
ing of  the  metal,  but  after  the  charcoal  is  ignited  all  is  safe,  for  if  those  left  to  watdi 
the  fire  should  raise  the  bell,  the  inhaling  of  the  sublimed  mercury,  a  certain  result  of 
the  imprudence,  would  destroy  life. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  amalgam,  when  the  copper  bell  is  lifted  from  it,  is  porous, 
like  a  honey-comb,  which  is  caused  by  the  quicksilver  leaving  the  silver  in  tublima* 
tion.  Thus,  it  is  perceived,  that  to  make  pure  silver  is  no  easy  task,  but  requires  days 
of  labour  from  man,  beast,  and  machinery,  as  well  as  the  watchfulness  necessary  to  be 
bestowed  on  it. 

**  After  the  silver  is  cast  into  solid  lumps,  about  the  sixe  and  shape  of  pigs  of  lead,  as 
seen  in  the  United  States,  it  is  carried  to  the  mint,  when,  agreeable  to  its  weight,  being 
previously  assayed,  its  value  in  coin  is  received. 

*^  From  the  office  of  the  administrador  it  is  next  carried  into  the  furnace  room,  where 
the  pigs  are  melted,  for  the  purpose  of  casting  them  into  bars,  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
one  and  a  half  broad,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  They  are  then  weighed  to 
discover  if  they  correspond  with  the  original  weight  of  the  pigs.  The  bars  are  then  put 
under  the  rolling  mill,  where  they  are  reduced  to  a  flatness  consistent  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  coin  to  be  manufactured.  The  thin  slips  of  silver  are  then  taken  to 
machinery,  where  they  are  cut  to  the  different  sizes  of  money,  and  from  thence  to  the 
edging  mill,  which  prepares  it  to  receive  the  impression  of  the  Mexican  eagle,  prickly 
pear,  bee-hive,  sun,  &c.  From  thence  it  has  to  pass  through  the  pickling,  or  washing 
apartment,  where  the  coin  is  cleansed,  and  receives  its  perfect  brightness,  and  is  ren- 
dered fit  for  use. 

"  The  silver,  from  the  time  of  its  being  first  melted  into  pigs,  until  it  is  washed,  never 
passes  from  the  hands  of  one  workman  into  those  of  another,  without  the  scrutiny  of 
weight  and  counting.  And  thus  it  is,  the  invaluable  metal,  when  scattered  to  the  world, 
in  its  fluctuating  passage,  ever  creates  the  greatest  solicitude  to  its  possessor,  until  it 
returns  to  nature  by  invisible  atoms. 

**  The  mines  of  Zacatecas  and  Frisnillo  are  said  to  be  about  the  oldest  known  in  Mex- 
ico, and  from  their  richness,  and  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  worked,  have  produced 
an  amount  of  bullion  that  would  almost  seem  incredible.  A  gentleman,  of  high  standing 
as  a  miner,  informed  me  that  it  had  been  estimated  that  Zacatecas  and  Frisnillo  had 
yielded  two  hundred  millions  of  the  precious  metals.  There  are  two  kinds  of  silver 
mines,  designated  by  the  letters  A  and  U,  owing  to  the  two  diflferent  ways  that  veins  of 
silver  make  their  appearance  generally. 

Change  of  Climate. — *' After  we  had  mounted,  and  were  leaving  San  Alto,  I 
perceived  that  my  previous  day*s  journey  had  brought  me  to  a  warm  country,  for  many 
of  the  houses  of  that  place  were  fenced  in  by  the  tall  organo.  This  is  a  species  of 
the  prickly  pear,  and  is  not  only  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  a  curiosity  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  is  of  a  perfect  deep  green  colour,  and  rises  from  the  ground  in  a  solid 
column,  of  an  equal  size,  often  reaching  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  It  is  regularly  fluted 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  as  if  done  by  the  exactness  of  an  artist*s  line. 

''  The  maguey  also  flourished  here.  It  is  this  plant  which,  I  believe,  is  said  to  blos- 
som once  in  a  hundred  years.  It  is  true,  that  the  colder  the  latitude,  the  later  it  will 
flower ;  but,  in  the  climate  of  Mexico,  it  generally  blossoms  once  in  seven  years. 

''  My  journey,  on  this  day  (after  leaving  the  mining  town  of  Sombrereto),  was  uninter- 
rupted, save  by  fatigue,  hunger,  and  intolerable  thirst ;  for  we  found  neither  pool  nor 
stream  of  water.  The  country  through  which  we  travelled  was  uneven  and  rolling;  but, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  the  plain  became  a  dead  level,  and,  from  first,  having 
to  travel  through  the  low  musquite-growth,  we  came  to  a  cove  of  broad  shady  trees, 
small,  and  thinly  scattered  over  the  land,  which  might  be  denominated  a  forest 

«  Just  before  the  set  of  sun  we  hove  in  view  of  the  castle  of  the  Hacienda  campus  de 
los  Muleros  (a  place  of  mules),  yet  every  other  kind  of  stock  and  vegetation  was  raised 
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and  cultivated  there,  for  it  was  one  of  the  finest  estates  that  I  had  ever  beheld.  The 
sight  of  the  premises  was  roost  congenial,  for  it  was  the  first  house  that  I  had  seen  the 
whole  day ;  although  it  was  full  five  miles  from  me,  it  promised  repose  from  my  toils,  at 
no  very  distant  period,  and  I  felt  cheered  with  the  hope.  Presently  we  came  upon  a  gang 
of  small  red  wolves,  common  in  Mexico,  and  then  we  approached  a  herd  of  many  thou- 
sand sheep:  at  length  we  passed  the  ranchos  of  the  place,  and  arrived  immediately  in 
front  of  the  great  house. 

**  One  of  my  servants,  who  had  been  sent  before  me  to  the  castle,  informed  me  that 
the  administrador  had  said,  that  there  was  no  spare  room  for  strangers ;  for  the  house 
was  filled  with  corn,  saving  one  apartment  for  himself  and  wife;  and  that  I  would  have 
to  seek  lodgings  in  one  of  the  ranchos.  The  servant  also  stated,  that  there  was  much  ex- 
citement with  the  people,  resulting  from  the  fact  of  two  murders,  that  had  been  committed 
that  day,  near  Muleros.  I  felt  perplexed  and  disappointed  in  not  being  decently  housed, 
for  I  had  never  yet  lodged  in  a  filthy  rancho. 

**  However,  there  was  one  other  good  building  in  the  place,  from  which  a  well- 
dressed  young  Mexican  came  out,  and  invited  me  to  accept  a  room  in  his  dwelling.  I 
thanked  him  for  the  ofier,  which  I  accepted.  Mine  host  was  a  gay  and  conversant  gen- 
tleman, who  had  but  a  few  weeks  been  wedded  to  a  bouncing  black-eyed  Mexican 
girl.  He  informed  my  interpreter  that  the  proprietor  of  Muleros  was  a  very  inhospitable 
man,  and  that  he  believed  that  he  had  a  part  in  all  the  many  robberies  and  murders 
which  happened  in  that  quarter. 

**  During  that  day  several  things  occurred  of  a  diverting  nature.  First,  in  passing 
by  an  extensive  corn-field,  I  perceived  up  a  distant  tree,  in  the  midst  of  the  corn,  a  nest, 
and,  as  I  really  imagined,  a  bird  in  it,  and  observed  to  my  interpreter  that  there  was  the 
largest  zopilote  that  I  ever  beheld.  He  laughed  heartily,  and  informed  me  that  it  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  Mexican  wrapped  in  his  serapi,  guarding  his  crop.  Crops 
in  Mexico  are  watched  both  day  and  night,  to  prevent  the  stock,  and  two-legged  thieves, 
from  molesting  it." 

Speaking  of  some  Ladrones  whom  he  passed,  he  observes — 

"  It  is  the  rule  in  Mexico,  for  the  weaker  party  always  to  give  the  way.  Our  com- 
panies were  equal;  but,  as  I  had  extra  animals,  I  certainly  was  entitled  to  the  road. 
And  if  armed  men,  who  are  not  travellers,  do  not  give  the  road,  it  is  conclusive  evidence, 
as  I  had  been  advised,  of  their  hostile  intent.  We  arrived  in  safety  at  San  Causin,  a 
hacienda  campus.  The  water  was  good ;  the  tortillas,  the  frijoles,  the  chili,  and  the 
stewed  mutton,  were  all,  to  hungry  man,  delightful ;  and  sleep,  on  that  night,  was  never 
more  refreshing. 

**  On  the  following  morning,  all  of  mv  men  being  in  readiness  to  recommence  the  jour- 
ney, which  was  that  day  to  put  me  in  the  city  of  Durango,  I  gave  orders  that  all  of  our 
guns  and  pistols  should  be  discharged  and  reloaded,  which  had  not  been  done  since  we 
left  Zacatecas,  as  I  felt  desirous  of  witnessing  the  performances  of  our  weapons.  The 
volley  we  fired  was  equal  to  a  commandant's  salute,  as  we  numbered  about  forty  rounds, 
eighteen  of  which  were  from  my  own  person  and  saddle. 

**  At  every  place  we  stopped,  accounts  of  murders  and  robberies  were  detailed.  We 
had  not  travelled  more  than  five  leagues  before  we  came  upon  the  corpses  of  two  men, 
who  had  been  murdered  the  day  previous ;  one  of  them  appeared  to  have  come  to  his 
end  by  a  bullet — the  other  had  several  shocking  sabre  wounds. 

**  On  this  day  I  had  to  cross  the  same  river  twice.  The  last  time  I  was  ferried  over 
in  a  dug-out,  which  cost  me  one  dollar  and  a  half,  though  my  animals  had  to  swim  across 
with  the  Mexican  who  drove  them.  I  had  then  travelled  about  1400  miles  in  Mexico, 
and  of  the  few  rivers  that  I  had  seen,  none  of  them  was  above  a  moderate  stone's-throw 
across. 

"  The  country  over  which  1  had  passed  was  thinly  covered  with  musquite  g^wth,  and 
some  cotton-wood ;  but,  upon  being  landed  over  the  ferry,  I  was  upon  the  plain  of 
Durango,  a  beautiful  level  country.  Although  the  table-land  was  totally  divested  of 
timber,  yet  the  mountains  of  Durango  towered  with  the  pine,  the  cypress,  and  other  spe- 
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cies  of  trees ;  and,  near  to  the  city,  Mr.  Lakemao^  an  American,  is  the  proprietor  of  in 
iron  furnace.'' 

Du&ANOO. — On  the  9th  instant,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  he  entered  the  city  of  Da- 
rango,  and  put  up  at  the  De  la  Santa  Paula  meson.  The  meson  joined  a  large  religioni 
eaifice,  in  which  the  Inquisition  was  formerly  located.  It  is  called  De  Cadena  Gasa, 
the  chain-house.  From  that  building,  for  some  few  days  in  the  year,  a  chain  was  ei- 
tended  across  the  street,  during  which  time,  if  any  individual  committed  any  ofTenceor 
crime  against  the  law,  and  he  could  lay  hands  upon  that  chain,  before  arrested  by  the 
legal  authorities,  he  escaped  all  future  molestation  or  prosecution.  Thus  crime  wai 
encouraged  through  the  instrumentality  of  religion. 

*'In  the  De  Commercio  Plaza,  all  kinds  of  fruits,  provisions,  and  merchandiie 
were  offered  for  sale — promiscuously  spread  upon  the  pavement ;  and  in  such  places  mj 
interpreter  informed  me  the  ladrone  vended  such  earnings  as  he  desired  to  part  with. 

**  The  Alemada  of  the  city  of  Durango  was  as  lovely  and  delightful  a  retreat  as  I  hid 
ever  in  my  life  enjoyed.  A  grove  of  trees  shaded  its  clean  walks  and  seats,  whilst  a  foun- 
tain of  water  refreshed  and  cooled  the  atmosphere.  It  is  located  between  the  Plaia  de 
losTorros,  and  the  town,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  plain,  the  city,  and  the  extended 
mountains  around,  and  a  more  picturesque  scene  I  never  beheld.  The  convento  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  town  was  situated  upon  a  romantic  mound  of  earth  and  stone.  The 
view  from  this  edi6ce  excels  the  imagination  of  poet  and  artist,  and  exceeds  any  other 
scene  of  the  kind  ever  before  exhibited  to  my  view.  The  city  of  Durango  appeared  to 
cover  about  the  same  amount  of  space  as  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  buildings  are  not  so 
high,  but  are,  otherwise,  not  less  in  dimensions.  Durango  is  a  bishopric,  and  the  two 
high  steeples  of  the  cathedral  towered  far  above  those  of  the  many. other  churches  and 
convents  of  the  place. 

'*  In  this  town  has  long  been  established  one  of  the  nine  mints  belonging  to  the  go- 
vernment. It  was  not  a  little  amusing  to  see  my  Zacatecas  servants  comparing  the  coins 
of  their  own  city  with  those  of  Durango;  while  one  of  them  said,  satirically^  that  the 
bird  on  the  Durango  coin  looked  more  like  a  zopilote  (buzzard)  than  the  Mexican  eagle. 
Another  responded  that  he  would  be  rejoiced  if  either  of  the  fowls  would  build  a  nest  in 
bis  pocket,  and  hatch  young  ones  there.  The  inhabitants  of  Durango  were  fewer  than  I 
had  supposed,  judging  from  the  extent  of  the  city.  I  was  informed  that  the  population 
did  not  exceed  30,000. — (See  Mr.  Gregg's  account  hereafter.) 

"  The  great  silence  that  prevails  in  Mexican  towns  is  remarkable,  when  the  church 
bells  are  not  ringing,  and  from  the  garrison  the  clang  of  the  trumpet-horn  is  no  longer 
blown.  From  twelve  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  all  is  still,  and  from  a  distance  no 
sound  is  heard ;  and,  in  fact,  in  tiie  hot  valleys,  and  on  the  coasts,  the  doors  of  the 
houses  are  all  locked,  and  the  inhabitants  so  wrapped  in  sleep,  that  a  traveller  might 
ride  through  the  streets  of  a  town  without  seeing  a  human  being. 

^'The  city  of  Durango  had,  in  the  month  previous  to  my  arrival,  sufiered  a  heavy 
calamity,  which  resulted  in  the  serious  damage,  more  or  less,  and  the  ruin  of  400  houses. 
The  cause  of  this  destruction  of  property  had  its  origin  from  the  heavy  rains  that  bad 
fallen,  which  had  so  saturated  the  sun-burnt  bricks,  that  the  crumbling  walls  were  not 
able  to  support  the  roofs,  and  of  course  they  tumbled  in.  It  was  not  in  the  knowledge 
of  any  one  that,  in  the  month  of  January,  it  should  rain,  and  none  of  the  inhabitants  had 
ever  experienced,  in  the  wet  season,  so  great  and  continued  a  fall  of  water  as  came  so 
unexpectedly  upon  them.  The  sudden  rise  of  the  streams  and  small  rivers  was  so  rapid 
as  to  do  much  damage  to  the  haciendas,  to  drown  stock,  and  wash  down  houses. 

*'0n  the  12th  instant,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  Cesmo  Sir  Gobemador 
y  Commandant  General  D.  Jose  Antonio  Heridia.  I  did  myself,  on  this  occasion,  the 
distinction  of  showing  the  general  an  American  uniform.  After  some  conversation, 
I  retired,  leaving  him  uninterrupted  in  his  multifarious  public  duties.  From  the 
government-house  I  went  to  that  of  Mr.  John  Belden,  an  American,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  who  had  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  that  day.  Mr.  Belden  had  been  successful 
in  business,  and  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune ;  and  whether  or  not  to  please  himself 
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or  the  Mexicans,  I  cannot  say,  he  often  wore  costly  diamond  jewels,  and  lienee  he  w 
called  the  Prince  of  Diamonds. 

"  Tlic  people  of  the  city  of  Duraogo,  botli  furcign  and  native,  seemed  to  be  of  a  better 
order  than  any  others  I  had  seen  in  all  Mexico.  This  possibly  might  result  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  having  such  men  as  Ramires  residing  amongst  tliem.  The  Bishop  of  Du- 
raogo,  also,  was  the  only  pious  man  that  I  heard  of  during  all  my  travels  in  that  country. 

"  This  celebrated  and  beloved  bishop  is  said  to  be  truly  religious.  I  was  informed 
by  a  distinguished  citizen  that,  sacred  to  his  vow,  he  never  had  a  female  to  enter  his 
house,  and  that  all  of  his  servants  were  men  ;  a  fact  unknown  in  relation  to  any  other 
cleigyman  in  the  country.  His  father- confessor  accompaoied  him  on  every  occasion, 
and  regularly,  three  times  a  day,  be  made  confession. 

"  Much  to  my  regret,  I  had  to  exchange  my  American  dress  for  the  Mexiean  jaeeti. 
a  roundabout  jacket.  Long-tailed  or  frock-coals  are  never  worn,  excepting  at  tbe  capi- 
tal, or  by  foreigners  j  and,  as  a  gentleman  Informed  me,  if  a  man  should  be  seen  tiding  in 
any  other  apparel  than  that  of  a  jaeeti  and  leather  pants,  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
■nonater,  and  accordiogly  almost  stoned  to  death.  It  is  very  important  to  conform  to 
Mexican  cDstume,both  to  gratify  Mexican  vanity,  as  also  to  disguise  yourself  asanative, 
for  the  traveller  cannot  know  when  he  may  hear  the  exclamation,  '  Death  to  all  foreigners  l' 
The  handy  and  comfortable  little  jacket  I  did  not  at  all  regard,  but  it  was  the  heavy 
weight  of  iron  and  sleel  with  which  I  was  obliged  to  encumber  myself  and  saddle :  for  to 
my  belt  was  a  powder-flask,  a  bag  of  bullets,  two  six  and  one  sm  g  I  e- barrel  led  pistols,  a 
bowie-knife,  and  a  sword  ;  while  looped  lo  the  horn  of  niy  saddle  was  a  double-barrelled 
gun,  holsters  with  two  pistols,  and  my  nine-inch  barrel  rifle  pistol,  haugiag  to  my  right, 
OQ  the  skirt  of  my  saddle. 

"  As  in  the  journey  before  me  I  should  be  often  obliged  to  bivouac  in  the  open  air,  I 
had  provided  myself  with  a  lent,  as  also  ao  additional  supply  of  London  pickled -salmon, 
ftDcl  ham,  crackers,  and  jerked  beef.  At  Durango,  I  was  advised  to  employ  a  guide,  ai 
no  one  could  6nd  the  way  to  Canales,  excepting  those  who  had  travelled  llie  mountains. 
I  did  not  discharge  my  interpreter  here,  for  the  reasoi)  that  1  found  no  serious  complaint 
to  lodge  against  him,  and  for  fear  that  in  an  exchange  1  might  not  obtain  a  better  one. 

"  The  Governor  of  Durango  furnished  me  with  ktters  to  ibe  Alcalde  of  Canales,  and 
the  Prefect  of  Tamazula :  Mr.  Stalknit  had  at  that  time  despatched  ten  loads  of  silver  for 
Maiatlan. 

"  While  at  Durango,  ihe  two  brothers,  Stalknits,  invited  me  lo  a  ride  of  two  miles  in 
the  country,  to  visit  their  cotton  factory.  Tbe  buildings  of  their  eslablishmeut  were  aa 
commodious  as  any  others  1  had  seen  of  the  kind  in  the  Union,  working  20,000  spindles, 
and  their  complement  of  looms.  The  yarns  of  the  factory  were  all  wove  into  fabrics,  with 
the  exception  of  thread  for  sewing  purposes.  Tbe  conductors  of  the  manufacturing  de- 
lisrtmenl  were  all  New  Englanders." 

Mr.  Gregg,  in  his  interesting  work  on  the  American  and  Santa  Fc  trade,  gives 
descriptive  sketches  of  the  trade  south  of  that  town,  and  of  the  mining  districts 
and  towns  of  Durango  and  Zacatecas,  from  which  the  following  extracts  ara 
taken: 

"The  officers  of  the  custom-house  were  already  compromised  by  certain  cogent  argu- 
ments (bribes)  to  receive  the  proprietors  of  this  caravan  with  striking  marks  of  favour, 
and  the  Senor  Adminulrador  de  BerUat,  Zuloaga  himself  was  expecting  an  aneheta  of 
goods.  Therefore,  hud  they  treated  us  with  their  wonted  severity,  the  contrast  would  have 
been  altogether  too  glaring. 

"  We  arrived  at  Chihuahua  on  the  first  of  October,  after  a  trip  of  forty  days,  ...i.. 
■waggons  much  more  henvily  laden  than  when  we  statied  from  the  United  Stales.  The 
whole  distance  from  Santa  Ft  lo  Chihuahua  ii  about  660  miles, — being  reckoned  320 
to  Pa»o  del  Norte,  ami  '230  from  thence  to  Chihuahua.  The  rond  (natural)  from  El 
Paso  south  is  mostly  firm  end  beautiful,  with  the  excepiion  of  the  ■and-hilU  before 
spoken  of ;  and  it  is  only  rendered  disagreeable  by  the  scarcity  and  occasional  ill- 
savout  of  ihe  water,  Theroute  winds  over  an  elevated  plain  among  numerous  detnched 
ridges  of  low  mountain — spurs,  as  it  were,  of  the  main  Cordilleras,  which  lie  at  a 
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derable  distance  to  the  westward.  Most  of  these  extensive  intermediate  plaiot,  though 
in  many  places  of  fertile-looking  soil,  must  remain  wholly  unavailable  for  agncaUnnl 
purposes,  on  account  of  their  natural  aridity,  and  a  total  lack  of  water  for  irrig^tioo. 

*'  The  trade  to  the  south  constitutes  a  very  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  in  which  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives,  are  constantly  embarking.  It  ii 
customary  for  most  of  those  who  maintain  mercantile  establishments  in  Chihaahaa,  to 
procure  assortments  of  Mexican  fabrics  from  the  manufactories  of  Leon,  Aguascalieotei^ 
and  other  places  of  the  same  character  in  the  more  southern  districts  of  the  republic. 

Fairs. — ''  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  there  are  held  regularymof,  at  which  tbe 
people  assemble  in  great  numbers,  as  well  of  sellers  as  of  purchasers.  There  are  lone 
eight  or  ten  of  these  annual  fairs  held  in  the  republic,  each  of  which  usually  lasts  a  weds 


or  more." 


Tbe  only  description  of  these  fairs  that  we  have  is  by  Mr.  Gregg,  who  sayi: 

*'  I  set  out  from  Chihuahua  with  a  party  consisting  of  four  men  (including  myself) 
and  two  empty  waggons — not  a  very  formidable  escort  to  protect  our  persona  as  well  ai 
specie  and  bullion  (the  only  transmissible  currency  of  the  country)  against  the  bands  of 
robbers  which  at  all  times  infest  that  portion  of  our  route  that  lay  south  of  Dnranga 
From  Chihuahua  to  that  city  the  road  was  rendered  still  more  perilous  by  the  constant 
hostilities  of  the  Indians.  On  the  7th  of  March  we  arrived  without  accident  at  the  town 
of  Corro  Grordo,  the  northernmost  settlement  in  the  department  of  Durango,  and  the  fol* 
lowing  day  we  reached  La  Zarca,  which  is  the  principal  village  of  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive haciendas  in  tiie  north.  So  immense  is  the  amount  of  cattle  on  this  estate,  that,  as 
it  was  rumoured,  the  proprietor  once  oflfered  to  sell  the  whole  hacienda,  stock,  &c.,  for 
the  consideration  alone  of  fifty  cents  for  each  head  of  cattle  found  on  the  estate ;  bat 
that  no  person  has  ever  yet  been  able  or  willing  to  muster  sufficient  capital  to  take  up  the 
offer.  This  estate  covers  a  territory  of  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  which  com- 
prises several  flourishing  villages. 

'*  In  two  days  more  we  reached  Rio  Nazas,  a  beautiful  little  river  that  empties  itself 
into  Lake  Cayman.**  Rio  Nazas  has  been  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  wbicfa. 
owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  climate  is  sometimes  planted  fresh  only  every  three  or  four 
years.  The  light  frosts  of  winter  seldom  destroy  more  than  the  upper  portion  of  tbe 
stalk,  so  that  the  root  is  almost  perennial.  About  twenty-five  miles  further  we  stopped 
at  the  mining  village  of  La  Noria,  where  we  were  obliged  to  purchase  water  for  our 
mules.  It  is  not  unusual,  also,  for  the  proprietors  of  haciendas  to  demand  remunera- 
tion for  the  pasiurage  on  the  open  plains  consumed  by  the  animals  of  travellers — a  species 
of  exaction  which  one  never  hears  of  in  the  north  of  Mexico. 

*'  Our  next  stopping-place  was  Cuencame,  which  may  well  be  called  the  Village  of 
Churches,  for,  although  possessing  a  very  small  population,  there  are  five  or  six  edi6ces 
of  this  description.  As  I  had  business  to  transact  at  Durango,  which  is  situated  forty 
or  fifty  miles  westward  of  the  main  southern  road,  I  now  pursued  a  direct  route  for  that 
city,  where  I  arrived  on  the  16th  of  March. 

DuRAKGO  *'  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  the  north,  with  a  population  of  aboat 
20,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  level  plain,  surrounded  in  every  direction  by  low  mountains. 
It  presents  two  or  three  handsome  squares,  with  many  fine  edifices  and  really  splendid 
churches.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water  for  irrigating  the  gardens,  and  for  many 
other  ordinary  purposes,  by  several  open  aqueducts,  which  lead  through  the  streets,  from 
a  large  spring,  a  mile  or  two  distant ;  but  as  these  are  kept  filthy  by  the  offal  that  is 
thrown  into  them,  the  inhabitants  who  are  able  to  buy  it,  procure  most  of  their  water  for 
drinking  and  culinary  purposes  from  the  aguadores,  who  pack  it,  on  asses,  usually  in 
large  jars,  from  the  spring. 

*'  This  is  the  first  northern  city  in  which  there  is  to  be  found  any  evidence  of  that 

*  The  numerous  little  lakes  throughout  the  interior  of  Mexico,  without  outlet,  yet  into  which 
rivers  are  continually  flowing,  present  a  phenomenon  which  seems  quite  singular  to  the  inhabitants 
of  our  humid  climates.  But  the  wastage  in  the  sand,  and  still  greater  by  evaporation  in  those 
elevated  dry  regions,  is  such  tliat  there  are  no  important  rises  in  the  lakes  except  during  unusual 
freshets. — Gregg, 
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variety  of  tropical  fruits  for  which  Southero  Mexico  is  so  justly  famed.  Although  it  was 
rather  out  of  season,  yet  the  market  actually  teemed  with  all  that  is  most  rich  and  ex- 
quisite in  this  kind  of  produce.  The  maguey^  from  which  is  extracted  the  popular  beve- 
rage called  jpi//<7Utf,*  is  not  only  cultivated  extensively  in  the  fields,  but  grows  wild  every 
where  upon  the  plains.  This  being  the  height  of  the  pulque  season,  a  hundred  shanties 
might  be  seen  loaded  with  jugs  and  goblets  filled  with  this  favourite  liquor. 

Scorpions. — *'  Durango  is  also  celebrated  as  being  the  head-quarters,  as  it  were,  of  the 
whole  scorpion  family.  During  the  spring,  especially,  so  much  are  the  houses  infested  by 
these  poisonous  insects,  that  many  people  are  obliged  to  have  resort  to  a  kind  of  mos- 
quito-bar, in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  their  beds  at  night.  As  an  expedient  to  deliver 
the  city  from  this  terrible  pest  a  society  has  actually  been  formed,  which  pays  a  reward  of  a 
euariilla  (three  cents)  for  every  alacran  (or  scorpion)  that  is  brought  to  them.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  desire  of  gain,  the  idle  boys  of  the  city  are  always  on  the  look  out ;  so  that, 
in  the  course  of  a  year  immense  numbers  of  this  public  enemy  are  captured  and  slaugh- 
tered. The  body  of  this  insect  is  of  the  bulk  of  a  medium  spider,  with  a  jointed  tail 
one  to  two  inches  long,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  sting  whose  wounds  are  so  poisonous  as 
often  to  prove  fatal  to  children,  and  are  very  painful  to  adults. 

'^  Although  we  were  exceedingly  well  armed,  y«t  so  many  fearful  stories  of  robberies 
said  to  be  committed  almost  daily  on  the  southern  roads  reached  our  ears  that,  before 
leaving  Durango  I  resolved  to  add  to  my  '  weapons  of  defence'  one  of  those  peculiarly 
terrible  dogs  which  are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  this  country,  and  which  are  very  service- 
able to  travellers  situated  as  I  was. 

'*  On  the  22nd  of  March  we  left  Durango,  and,  after  a  few  days*  march  found  ourselves 
once  more  in  the  camino  real  that  led  from  Chihuahua  to  Zacatecas.  As  all  travellers  go 
armed,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  banditti  ;f  so  that  the  unsuspecting 
trader  is  very  frequently  set  upon  by  the  very  man  he  had  been  consorting  with  in  appa- 
rent good  fellowship,  and  either  murdered  on  the  spot,  or  dragged  from  his  horse  with  the 
lazo,  and  plundered  of  all  that  is  valuable  about  him. 

Aguascalirntes,  in  22  deg.  N.  latitude  and  102  deg.  15  min.  W.  longitude,  *'  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a  level  plain,  and  would  appear  to  contain  about  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants,  who  are  principality  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rebozos  and  other  tex- 
tures mostly  of  cotton.  As  soon  as  I  found  myself  sufficiently  at  leisure  I  visited 
the  famous  warm  spring  (ojo  caliente)  in  the  suburbs  from  which  the  city  derives  its 
euphonious  name. 

"It had  been  originally  my  intention  to  continue  on  to  Leon,  another  manufacturing 
town  some  seventy  or  eighty  miles  from  Aguascalientes ;  but,  hearing  that  Santa  Anna 
had  just  arrived  there  with  a  large  army,  on  his  way  to  Zacatecas  to  quell  an  insurrec- 
tion, I  felt  very  little  curiosity  to  extend  my  rambles  further.  Having,  therefore,  made 
all  my  purchases  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  in  a  few  days  I  was  again  in  readiness  to 
start  for  the  north. 

"  That  my  mules  might  be  in  condition  for  the  hard  travel  before  me,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  them  shod :  a  precaution,  however,  which  is  seldom  used  in  the  north  of  Mexico, 
either  with  mules  or  horses.  Owing  a  little  to  the  peculiar  breed,  but  more  still,  no  doubt, 
to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  Mexican  animals  have  unusually  hard  hoofs.     Many  will 

*  Also,  from  the  Pulque  is  distilled  a  spirituous  liquor  called  mrzcal.  The  maguey  {Agave 
Americana)  is  besides  much  used  for  hedging.  It  here  performs  the  double  purpose  ot  a  cheap 
and  substantial  fence,  and  of  being  equally  valuable  for  pulque.  When  no  longer  serviceable  in 
tliese  capacities,  the  pulpy  stalk  b  converted,  by  roastinSi  into  a  pleasant  item  of  food,  while  the 
fibrous  blades,  being  suitably  dressed,  are  still  more  useful.  Tliey  arc  manufactured  into  ropes, 
bags,  &c.,  which  resemble  those  made  of  the  common  sea-grass,  though  the  fibres  are  finer.  There 
is  one  species  (which  does  not  produce  pulque,  however),  whose  fibres,  known  in  that  country  as 
jMla,  are  nearly  as  fine  as  dressed  hemp,  and  are  generally  used  for  sewing  shoes,  sadlcry,  and 
similar  purposes. — Gregg. 

f  Travellers  on  these  public  highways  not  onl^  go  "armed  to  the  teedi,"  but  always  carry 
their  weapons  exposed.  Even  my  waggoners  earned  their  gims  and  pistolsswung  upon  tlic  pom- 
mek  of  their  saddles.  At  night,  as  we  generally  camped  out,  tliey  were  laid  under  our  heads  or 
close  by  our  sides. — Gregg. 
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travel  for  weeks,  and  eren  months,  over  the  firm*  and  often  rocky  roads  of  the  interior, 
the  pack-mules  carrying  their  huge  loads  without  any  protection  whatever  to  the  feet, 
save  that  which  nature  has  provided. 

Mining  District  of  Jesus  Maria  in  Northern 'Mexico. — This  mining  district 
was  visited  by  Mr.  Gregg,  who  says,  ^^I  set  out  from  Chihuahua  on  the  15th  of 
October.  My  "party  consisted  of  but  one  American  comrade  with  a  Mexican  mule- 
teer, and  three  or  R>ur  mules  freighted  with  specie  to  be  employed  in  the  silver  trade ; 
a  rather  scanty  convoy  for  a  route  subject  to  the  inroads  of  both  savages  and  robbeia. 
For  transportation,  we  generally  pack  our  specie  in  sacks  made  of  raw  beef-hide,  which 
shrinks  upon  drying,  and  thus  presses  the  contents  so  closely  as  to  prevent  firictioo.  A 
pair  of  these  packages,  usually  containing  between  one  and  two  thousand  dollars  each, 
constitutes  an  ordinary  mule  load  on  the  mountain  routes. 

*' The  road  in  this  direction  leads  through  the  roughest  mountain  passes:  and,  io 
some  places,  it  winds  so  close  along  the  borders  of  precipices,  that  by  a  single  misrtep 
an  animal  might  be  precipitated  several  hundred  feet.  Mules,  however,  are  very  sure* 
footed ;  and  will  often  clamber  amongst  the  most  craggy  cliffs  with  nearly  as  much  secu- 
rity as  the  goat.  I  was  shown  the  projectinor  edge  oJF  a  rock  over  which  the  road  had 
formerly  passed.  This  shelf  was  perhaps  thirty  feet  in  length  by  only  two  or  three  in 
width.  The  road  which  leads  into  the  town  of  Jesus-Maria  from  the  west  side  of  the 
mountain  is  also  extremely  perilous  and  steeps  and  seems  almost  to  overhang  the  hoiset 
below.  Heavily  laden  mules  have  sometimes  slipped  off*  the  track,  and  tumbled  headlong 
into  the  town.  This  place  is  even  more  pent  up  between  ridges  than  Zacatecas:  the 
valley  is  narrower  and  the  mountains  much  higher ;  while,  as  is  the  case  with  that  remark- 
able city,  the  houses  are  sometimes  built  in  successive  tiers,  one  above  another;  the 
azoieas  of  the  lower  ones  forming  the  yard  of  those  above. 

**  The  first  mine  I  visited  consisted  of  an  immense  horizontal  shaft  cut  several  hundred 
feet  into  a  hill-side,  a  short  distance  below  the  town  of  Jesus-Maria,  in  the  Sierra  Madre, 
(latitude  28  deg.  N.,  longitude  107  deg.  10  min.  W.,)  upon  which  the  proprieton  had 
already  sunk,  in  the  brief  space  of  one  year,  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  !  Such  is  often  the  fate  of  the  speculative  miner,  whose  vocation  is 
closely  allied  to  g^aming,  and  equally  precarious. 

"  The  most  important  mine  of  Jesus-Maria  at  this  time  was  one  called  Santa  Juliana, 
which  had  been  the  means  of  alternately  making  and  sinking  several  splendid  fortunes. 
This  mine  had  then  reached  a  depth  of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  feet,  and  the 
operations  were  still  tending  downwards.  The  materials  were  drawn  up  by  mule-power 
applied  to  a  windlass :  but  as  the  rope  attached  to  it  only  extended  half-way  down, 
another  windlass  had  been  erected  at  the  distance  of  about  four  hundred  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  which  was  also  worked  by  mules,  and  drew  the  ores,  &c.,  from  the 
bottom.  On  one  occasion,  as  I  was  standing  near  the  aperture  of  this  great  pit,  watch- 
ing the  ascent  of  the  windlass  rope,  expecting  every  moment  the  appearance  of  the  large 
leathern  bucket  which  they  employ  for  drawing  up  the  minerals  as  well  as  the  rubbvh 
and  water, f  from  the  bottom,  what  should  greet  my  vision  but  a  mule,  puffing  and 
writhing,  firmly  bound  to  a  huge  board  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  looking  about 
as  demure  upon  the  whole  as  a  sheep  under  the  shears. 

"  The  ore  which  is  obtained  from  these  mines,  if  sufficiently  rich  to  justify  the  opera- 
tion, is  transferred  to  the  smelting-fumaces,  where  the  pure  metal  is  melted  down  and 
extracted  from  the  virgin  fossil.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  ore  is  deemed  of  inferior  ooa- 
lity,  it  is  then  submitted  to  the  process  of  amalgamation.  The  moUendaSy  or  crushing- 
mills  {arrastresy  as  called  at  some  mines),  employed  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  the  ores, 
are  somewhat  singular  machines.  A  circular  (or  rather  annular)  cistern  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  feel  in  diameter  is  dug  in  the  earth,  and  the  sides  as  well  as  the  bottom  are  lined 

*  Some  of  these  table-plain  highways,  though  of  but  a  dry  sandy  and  clayev  soil,  are  as  finn  as 
a  brick  pavement.  In  some  places,  for  miles,  I  have  remarked  that  the  nail-heads  of  my  shod 
animals  would  hardly  leave  any  visible  impression. 

t  Water  has  sometimes  accumulated  so  mpidly  in  this  mine  as  to  stop  operations  for  weeks 
icr. 
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wiih  hewD  stone  of  the  hardest  quality.  Transversely  through  an  upright  post  which 
loms  upon  its  axis  in  the  centre  of  the  plan^  passes  a  shaft  of  wood^  at  each  end  of  which 
are  attached  by  cords  one  or  two  grinding-stones  with  smooth  flat  surfaces,  which  are 
dragged  (by  mules  fastened  to  the  extremities  of  the  shaft)  slowly  around  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cistern,  into  which  the  ore  is  thrown  after  being  pounded  into  small  pieces. 
It  is  here  ground,  with  the  addition  of  water,  into  an  impalpable  mortar,  by  the  constant 
firiction  of  the  dragging  stones  against  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  cistern.  A  suitable 
qaantity  of  quicksilver  is  perfecUy  mixed  with  the  mortar ;  to  which^are  added  some  mrf 
nates,  sulphates,  and  other  chemical  substances,  to  facilitate  the  amalgamation.  The 
compound  is  then  piled  up  in  small  heaps,  and  not  disturbed  again  until  this  process  is 
supposed  to  be  complete,  when  it  is  transferred  to  the  washing-machine.  Those  I  have 
observed  are  very  simple,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  stone  tub,  into  which  a  stream  of  water 
is  made  to  flow  constantly,  so  as  to  carry  off  all  the  lighter  matter,  which  is  kept  stirred 
op  by  an  upright  studded  with  pegs,  that  revolves  in  Uie  centre,  while  the  amalgamated 
metals  sink  to  the  bottom.  Most  of  the  quicksilver  is  then  pressed  out,  and  the  silver 
submitted  to  a  burning  process,  by  which  the  remaining  portion  of  mercury  is  expellea. 

**  The  silver  which  is  taken  from  the  furnace  generally  contains  an  intermixture  of 
gold,  averaging  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent ;  but  what  is  extracted  by  amalgamation  is 
mostly  separated  in  the  washing.  While  in  a  liquid  state,  the  gold,  from  its  greater  spe- 
cific gpravity,  mostly  settles  to  the  bottom  j  yet  it  usually  retains  a  considerable  alloy  of 
silver.  The  compound  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  oroche.  The  main  portion  of  the 
silver  generally  retains  too  little  gold  to  make  it  worth  separating. 

**  Every  species  of  silver  is  moulded  into  barraSf  or  ingots,  weighing  from  fifty  to 
eighty  pounds  each,  and  usually  worth  between  one  and  two  thousand  dollars.  These 
are  assayed  by  an  authorised  agent  of  the  government  and  stamped  with  their  weight  and 
cbmrmcter,  which  enables  the  holder  to  calculate  their  value  by  a  very  simple  rule.  When 
the  bullion  is  thus  stamped,  it  constitutes  a  species  of  currency,  which  is  much  safer  for 
remittances  than  coin.  In  case  of  robbery,  the  barras  are  easily  identified,  provided  the 
lobbers  have  not  had  time  to  mould  them  into  some  other  form.  For  this  reason,  people 
of  wealth  frequently  lay  up  their  funds  in  ingots ;  and  the  cellars  of  some  of  the  ricas  of 
the  South  are  often  found  teeming  with  large  quantities  of  them,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  winter's  supply  of  fuel. 

*'  As  the  charge  for  parting  the  gold  and  silver  at  the  Mexican  mints  is  generally  from 
one  to  two  dollars,  and  coinage  about  fifty  cents  per  pound,  this  assayed  bullion  yields  a 
profit  upon  its  current  value  of  nearly  ten  per  cent  at  the  United  States  Mint ;  but,  if  un- 
assayed,  it  generally  produces  an  advance  of  about  double  that  amount  upon  the  usual 
cost  at  the  mines.  The  exportation  of  bullion,  however,  is  prohibited,  except  by  special 
licence  from  the  geneial  government  Still,  a  large  quantity  is  exported  in  this  way,  and 
considerable  amounts  smuggled  out  through  some  of  the  ports. 

*^  A  constant  and  often  profitable  business  in  the  'silver  trade*  is  carried  on  at  these 
mines.  Aa  the  miners  rarely  fail  being  in  need  of  ready  money,  they  are  generally  obliged 
to  sell  their  bullion  for  coin,  and  that  often  at  a  great  sacrifice,  so  as  to  procure  available 
.  means  to  prosecute  their  mining  operations.  To  profit  by  this  trade,  as  is  already  men- 
tioned, was  a  principal  object  of  my  present  visit.  Having  concluded  my  business  trans- 
actions, and  partially  gratified  my  curiosity,  I  returned  to  Chihuahua. 

"  It  is  usual  for  each  trader,  upon  his  arrival  in  Chihuahua  to  engage  a  store-room, 
and  to  open  and  exhibit  his  g^ods,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  them  at  whole- 
sale as  retail.  His  most  profitable  custom  is  that  of  the  petty  country  merchants  from  the 
surrounding  villages.  Some  traders,  it  is  true,  continue  in  the  retail  business  for  a 
season  or  more,  yet  the  g:reater  portion  are  transient  dealers,  selling  off  at  wholesale  as 
soon  as  a  fair  bargain  is  offered. 

Mode  of  Selling  Goods. — "  The  usual  mode  of  selling  in  Chihuahua  is  by  the  lot. 
Cottons,  as  calicoes  and  other  prints,  bleached,  brown,  and  blue  domestics,  both  plain  and 
twilled,  stripes,  checks,  &c.,  are  rated  at  two  or  three  reales*  per  varciy  without  the  least 

*  12  ^ranot  make  1  real ;  8  reales,  1  peso,  or  dollar.  These  are  the  divisions  used  in  computa^ 
tion,  but  msteod  o(granos,  the  copper  coins  of  Chihuaiiua  and  many  other  places^  arc  the  claco  or 
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reference  to  quality  or  cost,  and  the  *  general  assortment'  at  60  to  100  per  cent  apoa 
the  bills  of  cost,  according  to  the  demand.  The  varagt  is  usually  estimated  b?  adding 
eight  per  cent  to  the  yardage,  but  the  vara  beiog  thirty-three  inches  (nearly),  the  actou 
difference  is  more  than  nine.  In  these  sales,  cloths — indeed  all  measurable  goods,  except 
ribands  and  the  like,  sometimes  enter  at  the  varage  rate.  Every  thing  was  sometimes 
rated  by  the  vara — not  only  all  textures,  but  even  hats,  cutlery,  trinkets,  and  so  on!  In 
Mich  cases,  very  singular  disputes  would  frequently  arise  as  to  the  mode  of  measuring 
M>me  particular  articles :  for  instance,  whether  pieces  of  riband  should  be  measured  in 
bulk,  or  unrolled,  and  yard  by  yard  ;  looking-glasses,  cross  or  lengthwise;  pocket-knives, 
shut  or  open;  writing-paper,  in  the  ream,  in  the  quire,  or  by  the  single  sheet;  and  then, 
whether  the  longer  or  shorter  way  of  the  paper ;  and  many  others. 

'^  Before  the  end  of  October,  1839,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  selling  out  my  stock  of 
goods  to  a  couple  of  English  merchants,  which  relieved  me  from  the  delays,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  inconveniences  attending  a  retail  trade:  such,  for  instance,  as  the  accu- 
mplation  of  copper  coin,  which  forms  almost  the  exclusive  currency  in  petty  dealings. 
Some  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  are  frequently  accumulated  upon  the  hands  of  the 
merchant  in  this  way,  and  as  the  copper  of  one  department  is  worthless  in  another,  ex- 
cept for  its  intrinsic  value,  which  is  seldom  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  nominal  valne^ 
the  holders  are  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance. 

''  City  of  Chihuahua. — ^This  city,  when  compared  with  Santa  F£  and  all  the  towns 
of  the  North,  Chihuahua  might  indeed  be  pronounced  a  magnificent  place ;  but,  com- 
pared with  the  nobler  cities  of  tierra  afuera^  it  sinks  into  insignificance.  According  to 
Captain  Pike,  the  city  of  Chihuahua  was  founded  in  1691 .  The  ground-plan  is  much  more 
regular  than  that  of  Santa  Fe,  while  a  much  greater  degree  of  elegance  and  classic  taste 
has  been  exhibited  in  the  style  of  the  architecture  of  many  buildings ;  for  though  the 
bodies  be  ofadobey  all  the  best  houses  are  cornered  with  hewn  stone,  and  the  doors  and 
windows  are  framed  in  the  same.  The  streets,  however,  remain  nearly  in  the  same  state 
as  nature  formed  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  roughly- paved  side-walks.  Although 
situated  about  a  hundred  miles  east  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Mexican  Cordilleras, 
Chihuahua  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  detached  ridges  of  mountains,  but  none  of 
them  of  any  great  magnitude.  The  elevation  of  the  city  above  the  ocean  is  between 
four  and  five  thousand  feet ;  its  latitude  is  28  deg.  36  min. ;  and  its  entire  populatbn 
numbers  about  ten  thousand  souls. 

'*The  most  splendid  edifice  in  Chihuahua  is  the  principal  church,  which  is  said  to 
equal  in  architectural  grandeur  any  thing  of  the  sort  in  the  republic. 

'^  Having  closed  all  my  affairs  in  Chihuahua  and  completed  my  preparations  for  de- 
parting, I  took  my  leave  of  that  city  for  the  North  on  the  31st  of  October,  1839.  I 
was  accompanied  by  a  caravan  consisting  of  twenty-two  ws^gons  (all  of  which  save  one 
belonged  to  me),  and  forty  odd  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency we  might  be  destined  to  encounter :  a  precaution  altogether  necessary,  in  view 
of  the  hordes  of  hostile  savages  which  at  all  times  infested  the  route  before  us."— 
Gregg's  Commerce  of  the  Prairies. 

jola  (J  real)  and  the  currtiUa  (J  real).  The  silver  coins  are  the  nied&o  (6 J  cents),  the  rrfl/(12J 
cents),  the  peseta  (2  reales),  the  toston,  or  half  dollar,  and  the  peso  or  dollar.  The  gold  coins  are 
the  doblon  or  onza  (doubloon),  with  the  same  subdivisions  as  the  silver  dollar,  which  are  also  pre- 
cisely of  the  weight.  The  par  value  of  the  doubloon  is  sixteen  dollars  ;  but  as  there  is  no  kind  of 
paper  currency,  gold,  as  the  most  convenient  remittance,  usually  commands  a  high  premium — 
sometimes  so  high,  indeed,  that  the  doubloon  is  valued  in  the  North  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
dollars. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

NEW   MEXICO. 

This  country^  the  most  recent  account  of  which  is  that  by  Mr.  Greg^^  is 
bounded  north  and  east  by  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  south  by  that  of 
Texas  and  Chihuahua,  and  west  by  Upper  California,  it  is  surrounded  by  chains 
of  mountains  and  extensive  prairies,  extending  to  a  distance  of  500  miles  or  more, 
except  in  the  direction  of  Chihuahua,  from  which  its  settlements  are  separated  by 
an  uninhabited  desert  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles — and  without  the  means  of 
water  communication  with  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  entered  from  Northern 
Mexico  or  Chihuahua,  by  £1  Paso  del  Norte. 

The  whole  territory,  including  extensive  bleak  regions  with  which  it  is  inter- 
sected, comprises  about  200,000  square  miles.  Mr.  Gregg  is  of  opinion  that, 
''  To  which  soever  sovereignty  that  section  of  land  may  eventually  belong,  that 
portion  of  it  at  least,  which  is  inhabited,  should  remain  united.  Any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Texas  to  make  the  Rio  del  Norte  the  line  of  demarcation  would 
greatly  retard  her  ultimate  acquisition  of  the  territory,  as  it  would  leave  at  least 
one-third  of  the  population  accustomed  to  the  same  rule,  and  bound  by  ties  of 
consanguinity  and  affinity  of  customs  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  contiguous 
liofdes  of  savages,  that  inhabit  the  Cordilleras  on  the  west  of  them.  This  great 
chain  of  mountains  which  reaches  the  borders  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  not  far  above 
El  Paso  would,  in  my  opinion,  form  the  most  natural  boundary  between  the  two 
countries,  from  thence  northward." 

Rivers. — '*  There  is  not,"  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gregg,  '*  a  single  navigable  stream  to 
be  found  in  New  Mexico.  The  famous  Rio  del  Norte  is  so  shallow,  for  the  most  part 
of  the  year,  that  Indian  canoes  can  scarcely  float  in  it.  Its  navigation  is  also  obstructed 
by  frequent  shoals  and  rippling  sections  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
below  Santa  Fe.  Opposite  Taos,  especially,  for  an  uninterrupted  distance  of  nearly 
fifteen  miles,  it  runs  pent  up  in  a  deep  canon  (ravine),  through  which  it  rushes  in  rapid 
torrents.  This  frightful  chasm  is  absolutely  impassable  ;  and,  viewed  from  the  top,  the 
scene  is  imposing  in  the  extreme.  None  but  the  boldest  hearts  and  firmest  nerves  can 
venture  to  its  brmk,  and  look  down  its  almost  perpendicular  precipice,  over  projecting 
crags  and  deep  crevices,  upon  the  foaming  current  of  the  river,  which,  in  some  places, 
appears  like  a  small  rippling  brook ;  while  in  others  it  winds  its  serpentine  course  silently 
but  majestically  along,  through  a  narrow  little  valley  ;  with  immense  plains  bordering 
and  expanding  in  every  direction,  yet  so  smooth  and  level  that  the  course  of  the  river 
IS  not  perceived  till  within  a  few  yards  of  the  verge.  I  have  beheld  this  canon  from 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  over  which  the  road  passes  some  twenty  miles  below  Taos, 
from  whence  it  looks  like  the  mere  fissure  of  an  insignificant  ravine.*' 

Baron  Humboldt  describes  an  extraordinary  event  as  having  occurred  in  1752,  of 
which  he  says  the  inhabitants  of  Paso  del  Norte  still  preserved  the  recollection  in  his 
day.  **The  whole  bed  of  the  river,"  he  says,  **  became  dry  all  of  a  sudden,  for  more 
than  thirty  leagues  above  and  twenty  leagues  below  the  Paso  :  and  the  water  of  the 
river  precipitated   itself  into  a  newly-formed  chasm,  and  only  made  its  reappearance  near 

the  Presidio  of  San  Eleazeario At  length,  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks,  the 

water  resumed  its  course,  no  doubt  because  the  chasm  and  the  subterraneous  conductors 
had  filled  up."     This  savors  of  the  marvellous,  as  not  the  least  knowledge  of  these  facts. 
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appears  to  have  been  handed  down  to  the  present  generation.  Daring  verv  great 
droughts,  however,  this  river  is  said  to  have  entirely  disappeared  in  the  sand,  in  some 
places,  between  San  Elceario  and  the  Presidio  del  Norte. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  nnmerous  tributary  streams  which  would  be  supposed  to  pour 
their  contents  into  the  Rio  del  Norte,  very  few  reach  their  destination  before  they  are 
completely  exhausted.  Rio  Puerco,  so  called  from  the  extreme  muddiness  of  its  waters, 
would  seem  to  form  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Yet  this  also,  although  at  least  a 
hundred  miles  in  length,  is  dry  at  the  mouth  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  The  creek  of 
Santa  Fe  itself,  though  a  bold  and  dashing  rivulet  in  the  immediate  vicinttj  of  the 
mountains,  sinks  into  insignificance,  and  is  frequently  lost  altogether  before  it  reaches 
the  main  river.  Pechos  and  Conchos,  its  most  important  inlets,  would  scarcely  be  enti- 
tled to  a  passing  remark,  but  for  the  geographical  error  of  Baron  Humboldt,  who  set 
down  the  former  as  the  head  branch  of  the  '  Red  River  of  Natchitoches.'  These  streams 
may  be  considered  the  first  constant-flowing  inlets  which  the  Rio  del  Norte  reoeiies 
from  Santa  Fe  south — say  for  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  I  It  is  then  no  woo- 
der  that  this  '  Great  River  of  the  North '  decreases  in  volume  of  water  as  it  descends.  In 
fact,  above  the  region  of  tide-water,  it  is  almost  everywhere  fordabie  during  most  of  the 
year,  being  seldom  over  knee-deep,  except  at  the  time  of  freshets.  Its  banks  are  gene* 
rally  very  low,  often  less  than  ten  feet  above  low-water  mark:  and  vet,  owing  to  thedis* 
proportioned  width  of  the  channel  (which  is  generally  three  or  four  hundred  yards),  it  is 
not  subject  to  inundations.  Its  only  important  rises  are  those  of  the  annual  fieahets, 
occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  mountains. 

"  This  river,  though  its  entire  length,  following  its  meanders  from  its  scarce  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  roust  be  considerably  over  two  tbouiand 
miles,  is  hardly  navigable  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth/' 

Santa  F£,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  is  the  only  town  of  any  importance  in  the 
province.  It  is  sometimes  written  Santa  Fe  de  San  FrancUco  (Holy  Faith  of  St 
Francis),  the  patron  saint.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  Pueblo  or  Indian  TiUagCi 
Its  situation  in  latitude  35  deg.  41  min.  N.,  and  longitude  106  deg.  W.,  is  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  east  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  "  at  the  western  base  of  a  snow-clad  moantaio, 
upon  a  beautiful  stream  of  small  mill-power  size,  which  ripples  down  in  icy  cascades, 
and  joins  the  river  some  twenty  miles  to  the  south-westward.  The  population  of  the 
city  itself  but  little  exceeds  3000  ;  yet,  including  several  surrounding  villages  which 
are  embraced  in  its  corporate  jurisdiction,  it  amounts  to  nearly  6000  souls.*  The 
town  is  very  irregularly  laid  out,  and  most  of  the  streets  are  little  better  than  com- 
mon highways  traversing  scattered  settlements  which  are  interspersed  with  corn- 
fields nearly  sufficient  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  grain.  The  only  attempt  at  any 
thing  like  architectural  compactness  and  precision  consists  in  four  tiers  of  buildings, 
whose  fronts  are  shaded  with  a  fringe  of  portales  or  carredares  of  the  rudest  possible 
description.  They  stand  around  the  public  square,  and  comprise  the  Palacio,  or  gover- 
nor's house,  the  custom-house,  the  barracks  (with  which  is  connected  the  feajful  Cola* 
hozo\  the  Casa  Contislorial  of  the  Alcaides^  the  CapiUa  de  los  Soldados^  or  military 
chapel,  besides  several  private  residences,  as  well  as  most  of  the  shops  of  the  American 
traders. 

PopuLATiOK. — ^^  The  population  of  New  Mexico  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
towns  and  villages,  the  suburbs  of  which  are  generally  farms.  Even  most  of  the  ranekm 
and  haciendas  have  grown  into  villages, — a  result  almost  indispensable  for  protectkm 
against  the  maiauding  savages  of  the  surrounding  wilderness.  The  principal  of  these 
settlements  are  located  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  extending  from  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  north  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty  south  of  Santa  Fe.f     The  most 

*  Its  elevation  above  the  ocean  is  nearly  7000  feet ;  tliat  of  the  valley  of  Taos  is  no  donbt 
over  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  highest  peak  of  the  mountain  (which  is  covered  with  perennial 
snow)  some  ten  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the  capital,  is  reckoned  about  5000  feet  above  the 
town.     Those  from  Taos  northward  rise  still  to  a  much  greater  elevation. 

f  The  settlements  up  the  river  from  the  capital  are  coUectivelv  known  as  Rio^Arriba,  and 
those  down  the  rwer  as  Rh-Abafo.  The  latter  comprise  over  a  thira  of  the  popolationf  and  the 
principal  wealth  of  New  Mexico. 
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important  of  these,  next  to  the  capital,  is  £1  ValU  de  Taos,*  so  called  in  honour  of  the 
Taasa  tribe  of  Indians,  a  remnant  of  whom  still  forms  9i  pueblo  in  the  north  of  the  valley. 
No  part  of  New  Mexico  equals  this  valley  in  amenity  of  soil,  richness  of  produce  and 
beauty  of  appearance.  Whatever  is  thrown  into  its  prolific  bosom,  which  the  early  frosts 
of  autumn  will  permit  to  ripen,  grows  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  perfection. 

^' Wheat  especially  has  been  produced  of  a  superlative  quality,  and  in  such  abun- 
dance,  that,  as  is  asserted,  the  crops  have  often  yielded  over  a  hundred  fold.  I  would  not 
have  it  understood,  however,  that  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  New  Mexican  soil ;  for,  in  jpoint 
of  fact,  though  many  of  the  bottoms  are  of  very  fertile  character,  the  uplands  must 
chiefly  remain  unproductive;  owing,  in  part,  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  but  as  much,  no 
doubt,  to  want  of  irrigation ;  hence  nearly  all  the  farms  and  settlements  are  located  in 
tboie  valleys  which  may  be  watered  by  some  constant-flowing  stream. f 

''The  first  settler  of  the  charming  valley  of  Taos,  since  the  country  was  reconquered 
by  the  Indians,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Spaniard  named  Pando,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  pioneer  of  the  North,  finding  himself  greatly  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  the  Comanches,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  friendship  of  that  tribe,  by 

Sromising  his  infant  daughter,  then  a  beautiful  child,  to  one  of  their  chiefs  in  marriage. 
ni  the  unwilling  maiden  having  subsequently  refused  to  ratify  the  contract,  the  settle- 
ment was  immediately  attacked  by  the  savages,  and  all  were  slain  except  the  betrothed 
damsel  who  was  led  into  captivity.  After  living  some  years  with  the  Comanches  on  the 
great  prairies,  she  was  bartered  away  to  the  Pawnees,  of  whom  she  was  eventually  pur- 
chased by  a  Frenchman  of  St.  Louis.  Some  very  respectable  families  in  that  city  are 
descended  from  her  ;  and  there  are  many  people  yet  living  who  remember  with  what 
affecting  pathos  the  old  lady  was  wont  to  tell  her  tale  of  woe.  She  died  but  a  few 
years  ago. 

Climatb  of  New  Mexico. — ''  Salubrity  of  climate  is  decidedly  the  most  interesting 
feature  in  the  character  of  New  Mexico.  Nowhere — not  even  under  the  much-boasted 
Sicilian  skies— K:an  a  purer  or  a  more  wholesome  atmosphere  be  found.  Bilious  dis- 
ease!—the  great  scourge  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi — are  here 'almost  unknown. 
Apart  from  a  fatal  epidemic  fever  of  a  typhoid  character,  that  ravaged  the  whole  province 
from  1837  to  1839,  and  which,  added  to  the  smallpox  that  followed  in  1340,  carried  off 
nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the  population,  New  Mexico  has  experienced  very  little  disease  of 
a  febrile  character :  so  that  as  great  a  degree  of  longevity  is  attained  there,  perhaps,  as  in 
any  other  portion  of  the  habitable  world.  Persons  withered  almost  to  mummies  are  to  be 
encountered  occasionally,  whose  extraordinary  age  is  only  to  be  inferred  from  their 
recollection  of  certain  notable  events  which  have  taken  place  in  times  far  remote. 

**A  soltry  day,  from  Santa  Fe  north,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  summer  nights 
are  osnally  so  cool  and  pleasant  that  a  pair  of  blankets  constitutes  an  article  of  comfort 
seldom  dispensed  with.  The  winters  are  long,  but  not  so  subject  to  sudden  changes  as 
in  damper  climates ;  the  general  range  of  the  thermometer,  throughout  the  year,  being 
from  10  deg.  to  75  deg.  above  zero,  of  Fahrenheit.  Baron  Humboldt  was  led  into  as 
great  an  error  with  respect  to  the  climate  of  New  Mexico  as  to  the  rivers ;  for  he  remarks 
that  near  Santa  Fe  and  a  little  further  north, '  the  Rio  del  Norte  is  sometimes  covered 
for  a  succession  of  several  years,  with  ice  thick  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  horses 
and  carriages:'  a  circumstance  which  would  be  scarcely  less  astounding  to  the  New 
Mexicans,  than  would  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  event  in  the  harbour  of  New  York 
be  to  her  citizens. 

''The  great  elevation  of  all  the  plains  about  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is,  perhaps,  the 
principal  cause  of  the  extraordinary  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  There  is  but  little  rain 
throughont  the  year,  except  from  July  to  October — known  as  the  raini/  season;  and  as 
the  Missouri  traders  usually  arrive  about  its  commencement,  the  coincidence  has  given 

•  **  Tlic  Faliey  of  Taos ,"  there  being  no  town  of  this  name.  It  includes  several  villages  an<? 
other  settlements,  tiie  largebt  of  which  are  Fernandez  and  Los  Ranchos,  four  or  five  miles  apart. 

'f  From  the  generally  barren  and  desolate  appearance  which  the  uplands  of  New  Mexico  pre 
sent,  some  exceptions  have  possessed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fertility  ;  as  is  d<>monstrated  bv  tb 
ftnet  that  many  of  the  fields  on  the  undulating  lands  in  the  suburbs  of  Santa  F^,  have  no  douf 
been  in  constant  cultivation  over  two  hundred  years,  and  yet  produce  tolerable  crops,  witho 
having  been  once  renovated  by  manure. — Gregg, 

3  a 
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rise  to  a  superstition,  quite  prevalent  among  the  vul^r,  that  the  Americans  bring  the 
rain  with  them.  During  seasons  of  drought,  especially,  they  look  for  the  arrival  of  the 
annual  caravans  as  the  harbinger  of  speedy  relief. 

Population. — "  There  has  never  been  an  accurate  census  taken  of  the  populatioa 
of  New  Mexico.  Of  the  one  attempted  in  1832,  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Santa  F6, 
speaks  in  the  following  terms : — '  At  present  (1841)  we  may  estimate  the  Spanish  or  white 
population  at  about  60,000  souls  or  more,  being  what  remains  of  72,000,  which  the  census 
taken  seven  or  eight  years  ago  showed  there  then  existed  in  New  Mexico.'  He  supposes 
that  this  great  diminution  resulted  from  the  ravages  of  the  frightful  diseases  already  al- 
luded to.  The  decrease  of  ]X>pulation  from  these  causes,  however,  is  greatly  overrated. 
The  discrepancy  must  find  its  explanation  in  the  inaccuracy  of  the  census  referred  to. 

''If  we  exclude  the  unsubjugated  savages,  the  entire  population  of  New  Mexico, 
including  the  Pueblo  Indians,  cannot  be  set  down,  according  to  the  best  estimates  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain,  at  more  than  70,000  souls.  These  may  be  divided  as  follows  : — 
White  Creoles,  say  1000 ;  Mestizos,  or  mixed  Creoles,  59,000 ;  and  Pueblos,  10^000. 
Of  naturalised  citizens,  the  number  is  inconsiderable — scarcely  twenty  ;  and  if  we  except 
transient  traders,  there  are  not  over  double  as  many  alien  residents.  There  are  no 
negroes  in  New  Mexico,  and  consequently  neither  mulattoes  nor  zambos.  In  1803, 
Baron  Humboldt  set  down  the  population  of  this  province  at  40,200,  so  that  according 
to  this  the  increase  for  forty  years  has  barely  exceeded  one  per  cent  per  annum. 

Agriculture  of  New  Mexico. — "  Agriculture,  like  almost  every  thing  else  in  New 
Mexico,  is  in  a  very  primitive  and  unimproved  state.  A  great  portion  of  the  peasantry 
cultivate  with  the  hoe  alone — their  ploughs  (when  they  have  any)  being  only  used  for 
mellow  grounds,  as  they  are  too  rudely  constructed  to  be  fit  for  any  other  service.  Those 
I  have  seen  in  use  are  mostly  fashioned  in  this  manner : — a  section  of  a  trunk  of  a  tree, 
eight  or  ten  inches  In  diameter,  is  cut  about  two  feet  long,  with  a  small  branch  left  pro- 
jecting upwards,  of  convenient  length  for  a  handle.  With  this  a  beam  is  connected  to 
which  oxen  are  yoked.  The  block,  with  its  fore  end  sloped  downwards  to  a  point, 
runs  flat,  and  opens  a  furrow  similar  to  that  of  the  common  shovel  plough.  What  is 
equally  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  these  ploughs  are  often  made  exclusively  of  wood, 
without  one  particle  of  iron,  or  even  a  nail  to  increase  their  durability. 

<*  The  labores  and  milpas  (cultivated  fields)  are  often,  indeed  most  usually,  without 
any  enclosure.  The  owners  of  cattle  are  obliged  to  keep  herdsmen  constantly  with 
them,  else  graze  them  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  farms  ;  for  if  any  trespass  is 
committed  upon  the  Belds  by  stock,  the  proprietor  of  the  latter  is  bound  to  pay  damages: 
therefore,  instead  of  the  cultivator's  having  to  guard  his  crop  from  the  cattle  as  with  os, 
the  owners  of  these  are  bound  to  guard  them  from  the  crops.  Only  a  chance  farm  is 
seen  fenced  with  poles  scattered  along  on  forks,  or  a  loose  hedge  of  brush.  Mud-fences, 
or  walls  of  very  large  adobes,  are  also  occasionally  to  be  met  with. 

'<  The  necessity  of  irrigation  has  confined,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  confine 
agriculture  principally  to  the  valleys  of  the  constant-flowing  streams.  In  some  places 
the  crops  are  frequently  cut  short  by  the  drying  up  of  the  streams.  Where  water  is 
abundant,  however,  art  has  so  far  superseded  the  offices  of  nature  in  watering  the  farms, 
that  it  is  almost  a  question  whether  the  interference  of  nature  in  the  matter  would  not 
be  a  disadvantage.  On  the  one  hand,  the  husbandman  need  not  have  his  grounds  over- 
flowed if  he  administers  the  water  himself,  much  less  need  he  permit  them  to  suffer  from 
drought.  He  is,  therefore,  more  sure  of  his  crop  than  if  it  were  subject  to  the  caprices 
of  the  weather  in  more  favoured  agricultural  regions. 

*•  One  acequia  madre  (mother  ditch)  suffices  generally  to  convey  water  for  the  irri- 
gation of  an  entire  valley,  or,  at  least,  for  all  the  ffelds  of  one  town  or  settlement.  This 
is  made  and  kept  in  repair  by  the  public,  under  the  supervision  of  the  alcaldes  ;  labourers 
being  allotted  to  work  upon  it  as  with  us  upon  our  county  roads.  The  size  of  this  prin- 
cipal ditch  is,  of  course,  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  watered.  It  is  con- 
veyed over  the  highest  part  of  the  valley,  which,  on  these  mountain  streams,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  next  to  the  hills.  From  this,  each  proprietor  of  a  farm  runs  a  minor  ditch,  in 
like  manner,  over  the  most  elevated  part  of  his  field.  Where  there  is  not  a  superabun- 
dance of  water,  which  is  often  the  case  on  the  smaller  streams,  each  farmer  has  his  day, 
or  portion  of  a  day  allotted  to  him  for  irrigation ;  and  at  no  other  time  is  he  permitted  to 
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eitract  water  from  the  aeequia  tnadre.  Then  the  cultivator,  after  letting  the  water  into 
his  minor  ditch,  dams  this,  first  at  one  point  and  then  at  another,  so  as  to  overflow  a  sec- 
tion at  a  time,  and  with  his  hoe,  depressing  eminences  and  fiUing  sinks,  he  causes  the 
water  to  spread  regularly  over  the  surface.  Though  the  operation  would  seem  tedioue, 
an  expert  irrigator  will  water,  in  one  day,  his  five  or  six-acre  field,  if  level,  and  every  thing 
well  arranged ;  yet,  on  uneven  ground,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  get  over  half  of  that 
amount.* 

*'  All  the  acequiai  for  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  are  conveyed  from  the  main 
stream,  except  where  a  tributary  of  more  convenient  water  happens  to  join  it.  As  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  very  low,  and  the  descent  considerable,  the  water  is  soon  brought 
upon  the  surface  by  a  horizontal  ditch  along  an  inclined  bank,  commencing  at  a  conve- 
nient point  of  constant-flowing  water — generally  without  dam,  except  some  limes  a  wing 
of  stones  to  turn  the  current  into  the  canal. 

Food. — *'The  staple  productions  of  the  country  are  emphatically  Indian  corn  and 
wheat.  The  former  grain  is  most  extensively  employed  for  making  tortillas — an  article 
of  food  gpreatly  in  demand  among  the  people,  the  use  of  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  aborigines.  The  corn  is  boiled  in  water  with  a  little  lime :  and  when  it  has 
been  sufficiently  softened,  so  as  to  strip  it  of  its  skin,  it  is  ground  into  paste  upon  the 
wutateyf  and  formed  into  a  thin  cake.  This  is  afterwards  spread  on  a  small  sheet  of 
iron  or  copper,  called  carnal  (comalliy  by  the  Indians),  and  placed  over  the  fire,  where  in 
leas  than  three  minutes,  it  is  baked  and  ready  for  use.  The  thinness  of  the  tortilla  is 
always  a  great  test  of  skill  in  the  maker,  and  much  rivalry  ensues  in  the  art  of  prepara- 
tion. The  office  of  making  tortillas  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  pertained  chiefly  to  the 
women,  who  appear  to  be  better  adapted  to  this  employ  than  the  other  sex,  both  as  re- 
gards skill  and  dexterity,  in  preparing  this  particular  food  for  the  table.  I  perfectly 
agree  with  the  historian  Clavigero,  however,  in  the  opinion  that  '  although  this  species  of 
coni-bread  may  be  very  wholesome  and  substantial,  and  well-flavoured  when  newly  made, 
it  is  unpleasant  when  cold.' 

**  A  sort  of  thin  mush  called  atole,  made  of  Indian  meal,  is  another  article  of  diet,  the 
preparation  of  which  is  from  the  aborigines ;  and  such  is  its  nationality,  that  in  the  north 
It  is  frequently  called  el  cafe  de  h$  Mexicanos  (the  coflee  of  the  Mexicans).  How  general 
loever  the  use  of  coflee  among  Americans  may  appear,  that  of  atole  is  still  more  so  among 
the  lower  classes  of  Mexicans.  They  virtually  '  breakfast,  dine  and  sup'  upon  it  Of 
this,  indeed,  with  frijoles  and  chilS  (beans  and  red  pepper),  consist  their  principal  food. 
The  extravagant  use  of  red  pepper  among  the  Mexicans  has  become  truly  proverbial.  It 
enters  into  nearly  every  dish  at  every  meal,  and  often  so  predominates  as  entirely  to  con- 
ceal the  character  of  the  viands.  It  is  likewise  ground  into  a  sauce,  and  thus  used  even 
more  abundantly  than  butter.  Chile  verde  (green  pepper),  not  as  a  mere  condiment,  but 
as  a  salad,  served  up  in  diflerent  ways,  is  reckoned  by  them  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries. 
But  however  much  we  may  be  disposed  to  question  their  taste  in  this  particular,  no  one 
can  hesitate  to  do  homage  to  their  incomparable  chocolate,  in  the  preparation  of  which 
the  Mexicans  surely  excel  every  other  people. 

'*  Besides  these,  many  other  articles  of  diet  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  adopted  from 
the  aborigines,  are  still  in  use-— often  of  rich  and  exquisite  flavour,  and  though  usually 
not  much  relished  at  first  by  strangers,  they  are  for  the  most  part  highly  esteemed  after  a 
little  use. 

*'  The  rancheros,  and  all  the  humbler  classes  of  people,  very  seldom  use  any  table 
for  their  meals,  an  inconvenience  which  is  verv  little  felt,  as  the  dishes  are  generally 
served  out  from  the  kitchen  in  courses  of  a  single  plate  to  each  guest,  who  usually  takes 
it  upon  his  knees.     Knives  and  forks  are  equally  dispensed  with,  the  viands  being  mostly 

♦  There  is  no  land  measure  here  correspondent  to  our  acres.  Husbandmen  rate  their  fields 
by  the  amount  of  wheat  necessary  to  sow  them  ;  and  thus  sprak  of  afynega  oOand—fonega  being  a 
measure  of  about  two  bushels — meaning  an  extent  which  two  bushels  of  wheat  will  suffice  to  sow. 
Tracts  are  usually  sold  by  the  number  of  teguas  (leagues),  or  varas  front  of  irrigable  lands ;  for 
those  back  from  the  streams  are  considered  worthless.  The  tfora  is  very  nearly  thirty-three  English 
inches,  oOOO  of  which  constitute  the  Mexican  league— under  two  miles  and  two-thirds. 

f  From  the  Indian  word  metall,  a  hollowed  oblong  stone,  used  as  a  grinding  machine. 
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hashed  or  boiled  so  very  soft  as  to  be  eaten  with  a  spoon.  This  is  frequently  sopplied  by 
the  tartUUa^  a  piece  of  which  is  ingeniously  doubled  between  the  fingers  so  as  to  assist  ia 
the  disposal  of  any  thing,  be  it  ever  so  rare  or  liquid. 

*'  The  very  singular  custom  of  abstaining  from  all  sorts  of  beverage  during  meals,  has 
frequently  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  amusement  Although  a  large  cup  of  water  is  set 
before  each  guest,  it  is  not  customary  to  drink  it  off  till  the  repast  is  finished*  Should 
any  one  take  it  up  in  his  hand  while  in  the  act  of  eating,  the  host  is  apt  to  cry  ooty 
*  Hold,  hold  !  there  is  yet  more  to  come.' 

''  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  definitely  the  meaning  of  this  peculiarity  ;  bot 
from  the  strictness  with  which  it  is  observed,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  use  of 
any  kind  of  drink  whilst  eating,  is  held  extremely  unwholesome.*  The  New  Mexicans 
use  but  little  wine  at  meals,  and  that  exclusively  of  the  produce  of  the  Pasoo  del 
Norte. 

Various  Productions. — '^But  to  return  to  the  productions  of  the  soil.  Cottom  is 
cultivated  to  no  extent,  although  it  has  always  been  considered  as  indigenous  to  the 
country  ;  while  the  ancient  manufactures  of  the  aborigines  prove  it  to  have  been  especi- 
ally so  in  this  province.  Flax  is  entirely  neglected,  and  yet  a  plant  resembling  in  every 
respect  that  of  the  linum  usitatissimumy  is  to  be  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  of 
the  mountain  valleys.  The  potato  {la  papa)^  although  not  cultivated  in  this  country  till 
very  lately,  is  unquestionably  an  indigenous  plant,  being  still  found  in  a  state  of  nature  in 
many  of  the  mountain  valleys — though  of  small  size,  seldom  larger  than  filberts  :  whence 
it  appears  that  this  luxury  had  not  its  exclusive  origin  in  South  America,  as  is  the  cur- 
rent opinion  of  the  present  day.  Universal  as  the  use  of  tobacco  is  among  these  people^ 
there  is  very  little  of  it  grown,  and  that  chiefly  of  a  light  and  weak  species,  called  by 
tlie  natives  punche,  which  is  also  indigenous,  and  still  to  be  met  with  growing  wild  in 
some  places.  What  has  in  a  great  measure  contributed  to  discourage  people  from  attend- 
ing to  the  cultivation  of  the  tobacco  plant,  is  the  monopoly  of  this  indupenuMe  by  the 
federal  government;  for  although  the  tobacco  laws  are  not  enforced  in  New  Mexico 
(there  being  no  EstanqutUo  or  public  store- house),  yet  the  people  cannot  carry  it  any- 
where else  in  the  republic  for  sale,  without  risk  of  its  being  immediately  confiscated.  A 
still  more  powerful  cause  operating  against  this,  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  agricul- 
ture in  New  Mexico,  is  the  utter  want  of  navigable  streams,  as  a  cheap  and  convenient 
means  of  transportation  to  distant  markets. 

Fruits. — ^**  Famous  as  the  republic  of  Mexico  has  been  for  the  quality  and  variety  of 
its  fruits,  this  province,  considering  its  latitude,  is  most  singularly  destitute  in  this  respect. 
A  few  orchards  of  apples,  peaches,  and  apricots,  are  occasionally  met  with,  but  even 
these  are  of  very  inferior  quality,  being  only  esteemed  in  the  absence  of  something 
better.  A  few  small  vineyards  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
but  the  grape  does  not  thrive  as  at  £1  Paso.  The  mode  of  cultivating  the  g^pe  in  these 
parts  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  might,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  practised  to  great  advantage 
in  other  countries.  No  scaffold  or  support  of  any  kind  is  erected  for  the  vines,  which 
are  kept  pruned  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  shrubbery.  Every  fall  of  the  year  these  are  com- 
pletely covered  with  earth,  which  protects  them  during  the  winter.  Upon  the  opening 
of  spring  the  dirt  is  scraped  away,  and  the  vines  pruned  again.  This  being  repeated 
from  year  to  year,  the  shrubs  soon  acquire  sufficient  strength  to  support  the  heavy  crops 
of  improved  and  superiorly-flavoured  grapes  which  they  finally  produce. 

'*  Indigenous  wild  fruits  are  not  quite  so  scarce  ;  a  clear  evidence  that  the  lack  of  cul- 
tivated fruit  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  nature,  as  the  result  of  indolence  and  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  people.     The  prickly  pear  is  found  in  greatest  abundance,  and  of  several 
tI    varieties :  and  though  neither  very  wholesome  nor  savory,   it  is  nevertheless  frequently 
eaten. 

•'  There  is  but  little  timber  in  New  Mexico,  except  in  the  mountains  and  along  the 
water-courses;  the  table-plains  and  valleys  are  generally  all  open  prairie.  The  forest 
growths,  moreover,  of  all  the  north  of  Mexico,  present  quite  a  limited  variety  of  timber, 
among  which  the  common  pitch-pine  mostly  predominates.     The  tree  which  appears  to 

♦Females  rarely  ever  cat  ^ith  the  males — at  least  in  the  presence  of  strangers— but  usually 
take  their  food  in  the  kitchen  by  themselves. 
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be  most  peculiar  to  the  country,  is  a  kind  of  scrub  pine,  called  pinon^  which  grows  gene- 
rally to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  with  leaves  ever-green  and  pine-like,  but 
scarcely  an  inch  long.  From  the  surface  of  this  tree  exudes  a  species  of  turpentine, 
resembling  that  of  the  pitch-pine,  but  perhaps  less  resinous.  The  wood  is  white  and 
firm,  and  much  used  for  fuel.  The  most  remarkable  appendage  of  this  tree  is  the  fruit 
it  bears,  which  is  also  known  by  the  same  name.  This  is  a  little  nut  about  the  size  of  a 
kidney-bean,  with  a  rich  oily  kernel  in  a  thin  shell,  enclosed  in  a  chestnut- like  bur. 
It  is  of  a  pleasant  flavour  and  much  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  considerable  quantities 
are  exported  annually  to  the  southern  cities.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  certain  kind  of  oil,  said  to  be  very  good  for  lamps. 

**•  The  mezquUe  tree,  vulgarly  called  tnuskeet  in  Texas,  where  it  has  attained  some 
celebrity,  grows  in  some  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  Chihuahua  to  the  height  of  thirty  and 
forty  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  makes  excellent  fuel, 
but  it  is  seldom  used  for  other  purposes,  as  it  is  crooked,  knotty,  and  very  coarse  and 
brittle,  more  resembling  the  honey- locust  Tof  which  it  might  be  considered  a  scrubby 
species)  than  the  mahogany,  as  some  people  have  asserted.  The  fruit  is  but  a  diminu- 
tive honey-locust  in  appearance  and  flavour,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  flattened  bean- 
pod,  with  the  seeds  disposed  in  like  manner.  This  pod,  which,  like  that  of  the  honey- 
locust,  encloses  a  glutinous  substance,  the  Apaches  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  grind 
into  flour  to  make  their  favourite />tno/!^.  The  mezquite  seems  undoubtedly  of  the  Acacia 
Arabica  species ;  as  some  physicians  who  have  examined  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the 
tree,  pronounce  it  genuine  Arabic. 

**  On  the  water-courses  there  is  little  timber  to  be  found  except  cotton- wood,  scantily 
scattered  along  their  banks.  Those  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  are  now  nearly  bare  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  the  settlements,  and  the  inhabitants  are  forced  to  resort  to  the  distant 
mountains  for  most  of  their  fuel.  But  nowhere,  even  beyond  the  settlements,  are  there 
o  be  seen  such  dense  cotton-wood  bottoms  as  those  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Besides 
the  common  cotton-wood  there  is  another  to  be  found  upon  the  mountain  streams  of  New 
Mexico,  which  has  been  called  willow-leaf  or  bitter  cotton-wood  (jpapulus  august^olia  f) 
and  has  been  reckoned  by  some  a  species  of  cinchona,  yet  for  no  other  reason  perhaps 
than  that  the  bark  possesses  eflicacious  tonic  qualities.  Attached  to  the  seeds  of  this  tree 
is  also  a  cotton  similar  to  that  of  the  sweet  cotton-wood,  or  populus  angulata, 

**  Among  the  wild  productions  of  New  Mexico  is  the  palmilla — a  species  of  palmetto 
which  might  be  termed  the  soap-plant — whose  roots,  as  well  as  those  of  another  species 
known  ta  palma  (or  palm),  when  bruised,  form  a  saponaceous  pulp  called  cunole,  much 
used  by  the  natives  for  washing  clothes,  and  is  said  to  be  even  superior  to  soap  for  scour- 
ing woollens. 

Pastures. — ''Most  of  the  high  table-plains  afford  the  flnest  grazing  in  the  world, 
while,  for  want  of  water,  they  are  utterly  useless  for  most  other  purposes.  That  scanty 
moisture  which  suffices  to  bring  forth  the  natural  vegetation  is  insufficient  for  agricultural 
productions  without  the  aid  of  irrigation.  The  high  prairies  of  all  Northern  Mexico 
difler  greatly  from  those  of  our  border  in  the  general  character  of  their  vegetation.  They 
are  remarkably  destitute  of  the  gay  flowering  plants  for  which  the  former  are  so  cele- 
brated, being  mostly  clothed  with  diflerent  species  of  a  highly  nutritious  grass  called 
grama^  which  is  of  a  very  short  and  curly  quality.  The  highlands,  upon  which  alone 
this  sort  of  grass  is  produced  being  seldom  verdant  till  after  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  the 
grama  is  only  in  perfection  from  August  to  October.  But  being  rarely  nipt  by  the  frost 
until  after  the  rains  are  over,  it  cures  upon  the  ground  and  remains  excellent  hay — equal 
if  not  superior  to  that  which  is  cut  and  stacked  from  our  western  prairies.  Although  the 
winters  are  rigorous,  the  feeding  of  stock  is  almost  entirely  unknown  in  New  Mexico ; 
nevertheless,  the  extensive  herds  of  the  countrvy  not  only  of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  of 
mules  and  horses,  generally  maintain  themselves  in  excellent  condition  upon  the  dry 
pasturage  alone  through  the  cold  season,  and  until  the  rains  start  up  the  green  grass 
again  the  following  summer." 

The  following  are  sketches  of  the  parts   of  Mexico  through  which  Mr, 

Gilliam  travelled  towards  California,  taken  from  his  travels  : 

*•  My  disagreeable  journey  (after  leaving  Durango)  was  couUu^i^d  VJftfc '^Vw^Vft.  ^^-^ 
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until  my  arrival  at  Chinacates,  a  rancho  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  Conde  of  Guate- 
mepe.  I  dismounted  at  the  house  of  the  administrador  before  sunset.  The  governor 
was  from  home,  but  his  wife  came  to  the  door  and  invited  me  in,  which  I  did,  and  to  my 
great  astonishment,  after  I  had  become  seated  on  the  bench  behind  the  long  table,  she 
took  from  a  box  a  six-barrelled  pistol,  the  only  one  that  I  had  seen  in  the  country,  be- 
sides my  own,  and  walked  across  the  floor.  I  drew  from  my  belt  my  pair  of  similar 
weapons  and  laid  them  upon  the  table,  so  that  she  might  behold  also  that  I  had  twelve 
shots,  which  had  a  desirable  effect ;  for  she  appeared  no  sooner  to  discover  them  than 
she  laid  aside  her  own.  The  woman,  I  knew,  did  not  intend  hostility,  but  as  that  part  of 
the  country  was  very  much  infested  with  marauding  land-pirates,  she  had  ever  been 
accustomed  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  worst.  However,  the  husband  soon  arrived,  and 
I  fared  well.  My  ride,  the  next  day,  was  mostly  upon  the  ridge  of  a  mountain,  which 
would,  at  times,  bring  me  in  view  of  the  great  valley  of  Gualamepe. 

Cotton  Factory. — "  The  attention  of  an  enterprising  Mexican  company  has,  at  that 
place,  been  directed  to  the  manufacturing  of  cotton,  and  I  was  credibly  informed  by 
the  superintendent  of  the  factory,  the  company  had  borrowed  their  capital,  and  were 
enabled  to  make  a  handsome  proBt, />aytn^  thirty^seven  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  the 
loan. 

'*  Thus  it  can  easily  be  perceived  how  dearly  the  Mexicans  have  to  pay  for  cotton 
fabrics — so  much  for  protection  and  home  markets !  The  New  Englander  related  to  me 
what  the  swindler  would  call  a  smart,  but  to  others  a  disgraceful  account  of  a  Mexican 
gentleman  of  Saltila,  who  having  determined  to  go  into  the  cotton  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, visited  the  factories  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  securing  perfect 
machinery.  Upon  his  arrival  he  made,  through  a  merchant,  as  his  broker,  a  purchase  of 
a  cotton  factory  machine,  at  the  cost  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  had  it  shipped  to 
his  home.  He  also  engaged  an  American  artisan  to  go  to  Saltila  and  put  it  together. 
But  all  having  arrived,  upon  examination  it  was  discovered  that  no  two  wheels  of  the 
whole  fabrication  belonged  to  one  another,  being  all  mismatched,  some  too  large  and 
others  too  small,  like  the  cannon  balls  that  were  too  great  for  their  guns,  not  a  wheel 
could  be  turned,  nor  a  shot6red.  Thus,  while  the  Mexican  character  falls  short  of  cor- 
rectness,  it  is  nevertheless  taken  advantage  of  sometimes.  Still  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
twenty  thousand  has  never  done  the  swindler  any  good. 

'*  The  Mexicans  are  very  ingenious  and  apt  artisans,  acquiring  with  much  celerity  the 
skill  of  any  of  the  mechanical  branches.  They  never  serve  the  long  apprenticeships 
that  are  so  common  in  the  Union  and  in  Europe ;  but  having  worked  at  a  trade  some  one 
or  two  years,  they  think  themselves  sufficiently  proficient  to  carry  it  on  ;  and  thus  quit 
their  tutor  and  set  up  for  themselves." 

Mr.  Gilliam  then  proceeded  onwards  over  a  rough  country  of  mountains,  rocks, 

cataracts^  glens,  and  forests^  until  he  ascends  a  height  which  commanded  a  view 

of  the  Pacific,  and  then  descended  to  the  mining  town  of  Caneles,  of  which  he 

says: — 

'*  The  climate  of  Caneles  is  spring  and  summer.  Vegetables  and  fruits  which  abound 
in  any  other  latitudes,  are  plentifully  cultivated  there.  The  trees  are  perpetually  green; 
for,  as  fast  as  the  leaves  fade  and  fall,  others  are  fresh  expanding  ;  added  to  which  the 
golden  harvests  of  the  orange-tree  are  ever  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  tempting  to  the  taste. 
The  streets  are  necessarily  narrow.  To  the  inhabitants  this  is  no  inconvenience,  for  a 
wheeled  vehicle  of  any  kind  has  never  been  seen  in  the  town  ;  indeed,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  one  to  ascend  the  mountain  at  any  point. 

**  The  mountains  of  Caneles  have  ever  been  celebrated,  from  the  early  discovery  of  the 
country,  for  abounding  in  silver,  but  from  the  poverty  of  the  ore,  the  mines  have  never 
been  extensively  worked.  But  what  has  rendered  the  place  famous  as  a  mineral  locah'ty 
is,  that  veins  of  quicksilver  have  been  found  there.  These  have  never  been  worked  suc- 
cessfully. I  learned  that  the  people  were  much  flattered  with  hopes,  from  the  fact  that 
an  English  comjsany  had  but  recently  commenced  opening  a  mercury  mine,  under  the 
management  of  Mr*  John  Bachan,  an  Englishman. 
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*' I  was  shown  some  specimens  of  quicksilver  ore,  of  which  there  were  two  kinds. 
The  liquid  metal  was  contained  in  a  soft  red  stone.  In  the  first  kind  the  mineral  was 
not  perceptible  in  the  rock,  which  was  on\f  ascertained  to  be  possessed  of  a  foreign  sub- 
stance by  its  weight.  The  second  and  last  degree  of  specimens  differed  from  the  first 
only  by  the  mineral  protruding  out  of  the  stone  in  small  detached  particles,  the  only 
contrast  being,  that  the  one  was  richer  in  mercury  than  the  other.  ^ 

**  Quicksilver  is  never  found  but  in  secondary  formations.  The  ore  is  pulverised  into 
an  impalpable  powder,  and  the  mineral  is  obtained  by  washing  the  offal  from  the  silver. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mines  of  Caneles  are  most  grievously  affected  with  the  loathsome 
disease  bronchocele,  or  goitre.'* 

Of  the  difficulty  of  travelling  towards  California,  he  observes, — 

'*  There  were  times  when  points  of  rocks  or  earth,  sometimes  steep,  and  at  others 
low,  had  to  be  passed.  Then  the  traveller  would  have  to  encounter  the  cat's-paw,  or 
some  other  briery  growth,  which  would  tear  his  clothes  and  flesh  ;  for  all  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  Mexico  is  thorny.  Indeed  the  idea  often  strikes  one,  that  all  nature  there  is 
at  war — the  birds,  the  beasts,  the  creeping  insects  and  reptiles,  as  well  as  the  vegetation, 
are  all  armed  for  formidable  aggression  and  defence ;  and  yet,  above  every  other  con- 
sideration, man,  who  should  be  lord  and  subduer  of  uncultivated  nature,  is  the  bane  over 
all,  for  he  excels  in  his  unkind  and  hostile  deeds.  The  traveller  has  to  spend  the  night 
at  some  narrow  nook  that  may  promise  scanty  picking  for  his  animals,  and  safety  for 
himself.  He  does  not  proceed  more  than  half  a  day  down  the  river  before  he  perceives 
that  the  mountain-sides,  which  will  admit  of  growth,  are  covered  with  forests  of  log- 
wood. 

''The  town  of  Topic  is  a  rich  mineral^  situated  upon  a  high  mountain,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Caneles.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  three  times  been  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  ;  to  this  day,  bars  of  silver,  that  were  buried  under  its  ruins,  are  found  ; 
wbile  silver  bullets  are  ploughed  up  in  the  fields.  Since  I  have  mentioned  the  subject 
of  ploughing,  I  will  remark,  that  I  made  inquiries  as  to  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  land 
in  the  cold  regions  of  Madre  Montre,  and  was  informed,  that  there  lived  in  those 
mountains  some  Indians  who  have  not  been  civilised,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  planting 
tbeir  corn  to  a  depth  beyond  the  influence  of  the  cold.  Sometimes,  I  was  told,  they 
were  known  to  have  planted  the  grain  as  low  as  two  feet  under  the  earth,  and  if  it  should 
germinate  and  sprout  to  the  surface,  before  the  season  of  frost  has  passed,  and  be 
nipped  down,  the  warm  earth  beneath  would  nourish  the  roots,  and  cause  them  to  again 
grow  ap  to  perfection.  Thus  while  the  roots  of  corn  are  in  a  warm  region,  the  stalk  and 
fruit  are  nourished  in  a  colder  clime." 

Travelling  down  along  a  river  from  Topic,  for  three  days  among  rocks  and 

water,  and  enclosed  between  mountains,  he  at  length  arrived  in  a  country,  of 

which  he  says : — 

'*  The  forests,  a  perfect  medley  in  every  direction,  by  their  growth  being  so  indis- 
criminately mixed,  that  the  whole  woods  were  thickly  matted,  and  almost  impenetrable, 
save  by  the  paths  of  ancient  usage.  The  birds,  too,  of  many  descriptions,  strange  to 
me,  were  merrily  singing — the  flocks  of  paroquets  of  many  species,  drowning,  by  their 
wild  and  frantic  screams,  the  melodies  of  the  other  portion  of  the  feathered  tribe.  There 
were  some  birds  that  particularly  attracted  my  attention — the  chechalaca,  or  pheasant ; 
to  me  it  resembled  more  the  guinea-fowl  than  any  other  bird  I  was  acquainted  with, 
being  symmetrically  and  beautifully  proportioned — its  plumage  was  dark  with  slight 
variations  of  shade,  and  although  wild  in  its  native  state,  no  fowl  is  more  capable  of 
being  rendered  domestic." 

Tamazula,  a  town  at  which  he  stopped,  appeared  to  be  rapidly  declining, 
and  contained  about  1000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  same  river  as  Ca- 
neles.    The  inhabitants,^are  hospitable,  and  the  **  curate  gave  a  brilliant  ball.'' 

*'  Although  the  curate  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  his  person 
was  singularly  well  proportioned  and  handsome.     His  elegance  of  manners  and  splendid 
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waltzing,  appeared  to  me,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  curate,  to  be  more  becoming  in  him, 
than  any  other  individual  I  ever  beheld.  Two, of  his  daughters,  as  also  one  of  the  priests 
of  the  town,  were  at  the  entertainment.  The  young  ladies  were  as  modest,  beautiful,  and 
accomplished  as  any  others  I  saw ;  insomuch  that  they  far  eclipsed  all  others  in  the 
room,  on  that  truly  joyous  occasion. 

'*  It  may  appear  remarkable  to  the  Christians  of  the  United  States  that  the  clergy  of 
Mexico  should  have  children,  but  I  can  assure  them,  that  they  may  have  no  doubt  on  that 
score ;  for  no  truth  is  of  more  acknowledged  publicity,  and  nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  the  favourite  unmarried  wives  to  live  with  the  holy  fathers — at  the  same  time  their 
families  are  better  educated  and  provided  for,  as  a  community,  than  any  others  in  all 
Mexico. 

"  Tamazula  is  situated  on  what  is  called  the  Tamazula  river;  it  being  the  same 
stream  that  floods  out  of  the  Madre  Monte,  upon  which  Caneles  is  built;  but  from  the 
junction  of  the  Umaya  with  it,  it  assumes  the  name  of  Culiacan,  and  continues  to  be  a 
deep  broad  stream,  until  it  arrives  upon  the  plain  next  to  the  ocean.  It  there  sinks,  and 
is  absorbed  by  the  sand  ;  and  mouths  in  the  Pacific— ^an  insignificant  river. 

''CuLiACAN,  situated  near  the  union  of  the  Umaya  and  Tamazula  rivers;  contains 
about  5000  inhabitants ;  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Sinaloa.  The  city  does  not 
differ  in  its  appearance,  or  in  the  character  of  its  people,  from  any  other  capital  of  Mexico. 
But  there,  as  in  the  other  cities,  the  priests,  with  their  broad-brimmed  shovel  hats,  and 
the  military,  have  congregated  to  take  care  of  the  souls  and  weal  of  their  dear  people ! 

*'  CosALA  is  situated  about  one  day's  journey  south  from  Culiacan,  and  from  Cosala 
it  is  but  two  days'  journey  further  to  the  port  of  Mazatlan  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Mazat- 
Ian  is  entirely  defenceless  from  the  surges  and  winds  of  the  ocean,  not  possessing  any  of 
the  attributes  of  a  good  harbour,  and  is  unsafe  for  shipping,  by  its  having  a  large  rock 
immediately  before  the  town,  upon  which  vessels  founder  in  time  of  storms.  However, 
Mazatlan  is  the  principal  commercial  port  on  the  Mexican  coast,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
It  contains  about  5000  inhabitants,  composed  of  every  people  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  attractive  point  for  all  the  varieties  of  the  haman 
family.  I  imagine  that  the  same  number  of  people  can  hardly  be  found,  where  there  is 
such  a  farrago  of  complexions  and  tongues. 

"  Mazatlan  is  the  principal  stopping  point  in  a  voyage  from  China,  by  way  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  to  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  scale  and  the  shell-fish  of  the 
Pacific  coasts  are  abundant  and  excellent.  There  is  a  blue-gilled  oyster  caught  upon  this 
coast,  equal  to  any  of  those  in  the  Chesapeake  bay.  The  Mexicans  of  the  Pacific  have 
a  manner  of  preserving  them,  difierent  from  any  other  mode  I  ever  heard  ot'.  Immediately 
upon  taking  them  from  the  water,  they  are  thrown  upon  the  fire,  and  when  roasted  until 
the  shell  opens,  the  oyster  is  salted  and  dried.  Put  up  in  this  manner  it  will  soundly 
keep  in  any  climate,  just  like  the  mackarel  that  are  barrelled  up  in  salt. 

**  On  the  plains  of  the  Pacific  coast  I  enjoyed  perspiration,  the  atmosphere  being 
more  dense  and  humid  than  in  the  interior,  and  the  heights  of  little  elevation.  Instead 
of  the  south-west  winds  having  alwaVs  a  refreshing  coolness  in  them,  it  was  not  nnfre- 
quently  the  case  that  they  resembled  the  monsoons  of  the  east. 

"  GuADALOUPE  DE  Calvo  is  a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
about  two  days'  journey  north  of  Tamazula.  It  is,  I  was  informed,  of  only  ten  or  twelve 
years'  existence,  and  its  great  population  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  £act  that 
people  congregate  at  such  places  where  minerals  are  in  successful  operation.  The  silver 
mines  here  are  worked  by  an  English  company,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  John 
Buchan.  The  mines  yielded  very  profitably,  but  the  ore  was  becoming  poor.  The  enter- 
prising agent  informed  me  that  it  was  his  intention  to  seek  new  veins,  and  abandon  those 
of  Guadaloup^  de  Calvo. 

"  The  houses  of  Guadaloup^  are  covered  with  shingles,  and  the  windows  had  sashes 
and  glass  in  them,  as  the  English  were  the  first  builders  there,  and  besides,  timber  is  plen- 
tiful in  the  mountains. 

'*  The  mountain  regions  around  Guadaloupe  abounded  in  very  rich  silver  ore.  An 
English  gentleman  related  to  me  an  interesting  account  of  the  richest  vein  of  silver,  per- 
haps, that  was  ever  opened.  At  a  place  called  Refugia  (the  Refuge),  an  Indian,  who 
followed  the  trade  of  making  pack-saddles,  having  ascended  a  mountain  in  search  of  a 
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particular  kind  of  graasi  which  he  used  for  the  purpose  of  stuffing,  perceived,  under  a  turf^ 
a  rock  matted  to  a  bunch  of  roots.  Upon  examining  the  stone,  he  found  that  it  was 
heavier  than  rocks  of  that  sisce  generally  are,  and  exhibited  the  specimen  to  a  Spaniard, 
who  informed  him  that  it  was  one-half  silver. 

**  The  liberal  Indian  told  the  Spaniard  where  he  had  made  the  valuable  discovery,  and 
offered  him  a  free  gift  of  one>half  of  his  right  in  the  mine.  The  partners,  with  buoyant 
hopes,  commenced  proving  the  value  of  their  enterprise,  which  resulted  in  the  entire  vein 
bemg  one-half  silver,  and  the  other  half  stone.  After  they  had  extracted  several  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  precious  metal,  the  mine  became  impoverished,  and  was  abandoned,  and 
the  Indian  and  his  partner  were  left  worse  off  than  when  they  first  began  to  try  their  for- 
tune. They  were  remarkably  industrious  in  squandering  their  money  faster  than  it  could 
be  dug  from  the  earth. 

**  The  inland  road  to  California  is  direct  from  Guadaloup^  de  Calvo,  north-west  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  river,  where  it  enters  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  This  way  is  like 
the  most  of  all  others  of  the  Mexican  roads,  being  nothing  more  than  Indian  trails,  tra- 
velled only  by  animals,  and  never  by  carriages. 

*'The  country  between  Guadaloup^  de  Calvo  and  the  Colorado  river  is  much  infested 
by  the  Apache  Indians,  who  are  very  barbarous,  often  cutting  off  the  nose  and  ears  of 
travellers,  close  to  the  head,  and  then  turning  them  loose  to  their  fate. 

**  The  ports  of  Mazatlan  and  Guaymas  are  the  usual  ports  of  embarkation  to  Lower 
and  Upper  California,  by  the  way  of  the  ocean. 

**  At  GuANOSKBi  all  of  the  rocks  upon  and  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  partake 
more  or  less  of  silver.  Mr.  Buchan  informed  me  that  he  should  open  a  mine  at  that 
place,  which  he  thought  would  be  profitable. 

**  After  the  general  and  the  priest,  the  lawyer  is  the  most  formidable  personage  in 
Mexico.  Mr.  Buchan  related  that,  in  consequence  of  the  many  difficulties  which  origi- 
nate in  transacting  business  with  the  Mexicans,  he  found  it  to  be  a  matter  of  both  impor- 
tance and  profit  to  employ,  continually,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  a  lawyer;  by  doing 
whtchrhe  only  found  it  necessary,  in  the  commencement  of  difficulties  with  obstreperous 
customers,  to  call  into  his  presence  his  lawyer,  and  all  obstacles  were  removed. 

Mails. — *'  The  mails  of  Mexico  are  most  generally  carried  by  Indians  on  foot,  who 
transport  them,  from  post  to  post,  more  speedily  than  it  could  be  by  horses.  An  Indian, 
with  his  small  wallet  of  corn-meal,  and  his  little  package  of  letters,  will  take  his 
straight  course  over  mountain,  hill,  and  dale,  that  cannot  be  travelled  by  animals,  and  by 
that  means  shorten  the  distance,  overcoming  space  in  a  wonderful  manner.  The  robbers 
never  molest  them,  for  money  is  never  carried  in  the  mails,  or  the  Indians  possessed 
of  valuables.  . 

On  the  30th  of  May,  Mr.  Gilliam  commenced  his  homeward  journey  by  way  of 
Tampico,  distant  from  Caneles  about  1700  miles.  The  first  place  he  arriv^  at  was 
'*  the  hacienda'of  Casa  Blanca  which  was  under  the  least  improved  condition  of  any  that  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  in  all  Mexico.  In  the  first  instance,  there  was  an  irri- 
gating dam  of  water,  one  league  and  a  half  in  extent.  It  was  formed  by  a  wall  of  earth 
and  stone,  built  from  hill' to  hill,  and  was  filled  by  the  rains.  The  water  had,  up  to  the 
time  of  my  visit,  been  turned  from  it  in  a  stream  of  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks,  to  water  the  various  parts  of  a  corn-field — two  leagues  and  a  half 
square. 

"  The  water  was  conducted  over  the  land  by  canals,  and  turned  upon  the  furrows  by 
flood-gates  at  intervals,  the  canals  running  along  the  higher  elevation  of  the  farm.  There 
was  com  sealed  up  in  many  cone-like  houses  of  from  one  to  three  years  of  age.  There 
were  other  extensive  lands  used  for  pasturing  purposes,  upon  which  hundreds  of  animals 
grazed.  There  was  at  the  principal  granary  a  stack  of  what  the  Mexicans  call  fodder 
at  least  fifty  feet  high  and  300  feet  in  length.  OcOy  fodder,  in  Mexico  is  the  sUlk  with 
the  blade  not  cured  separately,  but  cut  altogether. 

«*  Indeed,  I  have,  in  the  hot  damp  valleys,  seen  corn  that  had  been  thickly  sown  for 
the  purpose  of  making  fodder.  The  estate  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
speculating  citizens  of  Mexico.     I  was  informed  that  he  once  bought  2000  old  horses,  at 
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two  dollars  each,  and  that  when  they  were  boiled  into  soap,  they  averaged  him  fifteen  dol- 
lars a-piece. 

•'  A  day's  journey,  to  my  great  joy,  put  me  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ck)rdilleras,  where, 
perhaps,  lies  buried  more  of  the  precious  metals  than  the  world  will  ever  have  industry 
sufficient  to  excavate ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  silver  ran  through  their  whole  extent. 

"  The  night  of  my  Brst  day's  travel  was  most  disagreeably  spent  at  a  wretched  rancho 
in  a  deep  glen.  I  had  directed  my  servants  to  put  up  my  carteras  under  a  beautiful 
musquite-tree  that  stood  before  the  door  of  a  small  61thy  house,  but  by  the  time  they 
commenced  their  work,  a  cloud  suddenly  sprung  up,  and  the  kind  Mexicans  invited  me 
to  lodge  within  doors.  At  the  time  1  felt  very  grateful,  but  no  sooner  did  the  rain  begin 
to  pour  down,  than  it  ran  through  the  flat  roof  and  flooded  in  at  the  wc^ls.  I  had  my 
guns  and  pistols  wrapped  up  in  the  buflalo  robes  to  keep  them  dry :  at  the  same  time, 
however,  1  did  not  part  with  those  around  my  body.  The  buckle  of  my  belt  was  never 
disturbed,  except  to  draw  it  tigliter,  when  I  was  pinched  with  hunger,  or  overpowered 
with  fatigue ;  indeed,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  my  journey,  it  was  length- 
ened about  six  inches,  leaving  me  but  the  shadow  of  my  original  self. 

*'  Our  journey  lay  acroil  the  dominions  of  the  Conde  de  Coral,  the  most  wealthy  of 
all  the  citizens  of  Mexico,  as  I  was  informed.  Ever  since  I  had  left  the  Cordilleras  on 
my  rear,  my  direction  was  a  little  south  of  due  east.  As  I  progressed,  it  was  observable 
that  I  was  rapidly  descending  from  an  elevated  to  a  lower  region  ;  for  the  towering  peaks 
of  the  back-bone  mountains  were  lost  to  my  view,  while  the  distant  points  of  others  would 
anon  show  their  heads,  in  a  country  far  below  the  elevation  that  I  was  on.  I  remarked 
that  the  end  of  each  day's  journey  would  place  me  upon  a  declivity,  beneath  that  of  the 
former  one.  In  one  instance,  my  entire  day's  travel  was  in  the  evening  closed  by  abruptly 
descending  a  short  height,  which  put  me  upon  a  plain  as  much  below  the  former  one,  as 
was  the  elevation  of  the  hills  to  my  rear.    ^ 

'^  These  plains  are  chiefly  wooded  with  ^aim-trees,  apparently  not  possessing  the  ste- 
rility of  the  table-lands  of  the  Cordilleras. 

"  On  the  I4th,  I  arrived  at  the  mineral  town  of  Los  Angelos.  I  had,  ever  sioce 
the  commencement  of  my  journey  from  Casa  Blanca,  been  descending  to  a  hot  regioo, 
and  at  Matehaula  I  found  fruits  and  vegetables  in  abundance.  The  sweet  orange  and 
the  lemon,  the  pine-apple  and  the  banana,  the  plantains,  plums,  pears,  peaches,  and 
water-melons  also  were  abundant.  I  obtained,  also,  some  delightful  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
and  tomatoes,  which  I  found  most  congenial  to  my  appetite;  for,  when  travelling,  I 
could  never  buy  vegetables,  excepting  in  the  towns. 

'*  The  priests  in  Mexico  are  not  the  only' people  who  make  a  commerce  of  their  reli- 
gion.    It  is  the  privilege  of  any  individual  to  hawk  about  saints,  for  money-making. 

*'  For  seven  days  after  my  departure  from  Matehaula,  my  direction  was  nearly  east, 
over  a  country  for  the  most  part  rolling,  and  better  wooded  than  any  other  of  the  table- 
lands I  had  seen  in  Mexico.  Every  thing  seemed  to  pass  off  btieno,  as  the  clerk  had  it. 
I  noticed  that  my  men  appeared  to  know  every  person  they  met,  and  that  I  was  greeted 
by  all  in  a  manner  to  which  I  had  not  formerly  been  used  in  the  country.  One  of  my 
men  was  a  merry  little  fellow,  who  was  perpetually  whistling  and  singing.  He  was  very 
expert  with  the  lasso,  never  sufleringa  horse,  mule,  or  steer,  to  escape  him.  He  would 
heave  at  all  animals  that  came  in  his  way,  and  some  of  his  rencontres  were  very  exciting. 

"  The  atmosphere  in  the  more  arid  portions  of  the  country,  is  of  such  a  drying  nature 
that  animal  matter  shrinks  and  dries  rather  than  consume  by  putrid  decomposition. 

*^  On  the  25th,  I  arrived  at  the  town  of  Tola,  a  place  containing  about  2000  inha- 
bitants, and  situated  on  an  uneven  and  confined  narrow  slip  of  land,  between  two 
hills.  At  Tola  I  drank  some  excellent  water.  I  also  bought  some  good  wine,  and  laid 
in  a  plentiful  store  of  provisions,  to  last  me  until  I  should  arrive  at  Tampico. 

'*  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  after  travelling  two  leagues  over  a  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated  country.  I  discovered  that  a  mountain  of  considerable  magnitude  lay  before 
me,  over  which  the  road  wound.  My  journey  was  most  disagreeable,  for  the  recent  rains 
had  made  the  black  mould  of  the  earth  very  miry,  and  between  mud  and  stone  alternately, 
our  animals  progressed  very  slowly,  and  with  much  difficulty.  Yet  my  journey  was  not 
without  its  interest,  for  the  mountain  was  covered  with  the  most  magnificent  forest  of  live 
oak  that  I  ever  beheld. 
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''  After  fording  a  small  river  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  travelled  along  an  uneven 
and  well-watered  valley  for  about  one  hour,  when  we  again  commenced  ascending  a 
higher  mountain.  So  precipitate  was  the  height,  that  one-half  of  the  day  was  consumed 
in  gaining  its  summit  by  the  zig-zag  and  narrow  path. 

**  The  rains  that  had  fallen  had  given  to  the  abundant  vegetation  a  most  perfect  green 
aspect;  while  the  farm-houses,  with  their  sharp  thatched  roofs,  had  a  picturesque  and 
romantic  appearance. 

**  Having  descended  about  half-way  down  the  steep,  my  men  all  suddenly  dismounted, 
when  I  perceived  other  travellers  on  foot.  I  was  not  long  in  discoverinc:  the  object  of 
the  halt,  for  the  arrieros  gravely  took  off  their  hats,  and  having  ascended  a  rude  flight  of 
steps  for  about  twenty  feet,  they  entered  a  small  cavern  in  a  large  rock,  and  kneeled 
before  an  image.  After  praying  devoutly,  each  one  left  a  small  piece  of  money  on  a 
niche  in  the  cave. 

<<  Upon  inquiry,  I  ascertained  that  the  image  worshipped  in  the  grotto,  was  the  pro- 
tecting saint  of  travellers  against  ladrones.  Many  were  the  *  hair-breadth  escapes'  re- 
lated of  travellers,  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  deity.  Marvellous,  indeed,  are 
the  wonder-working  powers  of  many  of  the  saints  of  Mexico  !" 

Within  three  leagues  of  Tampico»  the  lands  were  heavily  loaded  with  iron- 
wood  and  fustic.  On  the  31st  of  June^  he  arriyed  at  Tampico,  having  travelled 
about  4000  miles. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF   MEXICO. — MR.  MAYER'S  EXCURSIONS. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Mayer's  work^  during  excursions  made  from 
the  capital  to  various  neighbouring  districts^  conveys  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion of  these  parts  and  of  the  inhabitants. 

"A  party,"  says  Mr.  Mayer,  "in  better  spirits  never  set  out.  We  had  the  prospect 
of  relaxation,  the  sight  of  something  novel,  and  the  hope  of  propitious  skies. 

**  As  the  cathedral  clock  struck  four  we  put  our  animals  in  motion — sed  vana  spes  I  A 
cloud,  which  had  been  for  some  time  threatening,  opened  its  bosom.  In  one  moment  our 
serapes  were  on,  the  armas  de  aguatied  round  our  waists,  and  the  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
was  upon  us.  We  consoled  ourselves  by  thinkingjt  was  only  the  baptism  of  the  expedition. 

"  The  road  over  the  plain  was  no  longer  a  highway  but  a  water-course,  rushing  and 
gargling  over  every  descent.  The  poor  Indians  returning  from  market  paddled  along, 
shrouded  up  in  their  j^eto^ef.  At  the  city  gate  the  guard  of  custom-house  officers  wished 
to  charge  an  export  duty  on  our  wine,  but  our  passes  from  M.  de  Bocanegra  and  the 
governor  saved  us,  and  we  launched  forth  on  the  road  to  St.  Augustin,  with  the  shower 
mcreasing  every  minute.  It  is  useless  to  say  more  of  this  dreary  evening.  For  three 
hours  the  rain  was  incessant ;  and  that  the  rain  of  a  tropical  storm,  with  huge  drops,  and 
wind  and  lightning.     The  water  flowed  from  our  blankets  like  spouts. 

"  It  was  quite  dark  when  our  cold,  weary,  Jand  uncomfortable  party  entered  St.  Augustin 

and  knocked  at  the  gate  of  Mr.  M 's  country-house,  where  we  were  to  stay  forthe  nig^t. 

We  hoped  to  find  every  thing  duly  prepared  for  our  reception ;  and  among  our  hopes, 
not  the  least  was  for  a  blazing  fire  to  dry  our  bespattered  garments.  We  came  up  to  the 
door,  one  by  one,  silently  and  surlily.  We  were  not  only  angry  with  the  weather,  but 
seemed  to  be  mutually  dissatisfied.  After  a  deal  of  thumping,  the  door  was  slowly  opened, 
and  instead  of  the  salutation  of  a  brilliant  blaze  in  the  midst  of  the  court-yard — one 
miserable,  sickly  tallow  candle  made  its  appearance !     A  colder^  damper,  or  more  un- 
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comfortable  crew  never  reunited  after  a  storm ;  and  we  found,  notwithstanding  the  usual 
protection  of  Mexican  blankets,  Mexican  saddles,  and  armas  de  agua,  that  the  rain  had 
penetrated  most  of  our  equipments,  and  that  we  were  decidedly  damp,  if  not  thoroughly 
drenched. 

**  We  entered  the  house  aflter^disposing  of  our  accoutrements  in  a  large  hall,  and  found 
quite  comfortable  quarters  and  beds  enough  for  all  parties.  A  change  of  dress,  a  glass 
of  capital  Farintosh  (which  was  produced  from  the  capacious  leathern  bottle  of  Douglas), 
and  a  cut  at  the  ham,  with  a  postscript  of  cigars,  set  us  all  to  rights  again  ;  and  at  eleven 
o'clock,  as  I  write  this  memorandum,  the  party  are  singing  the  chorus  of  a  song  to  Da 
Roslan's  leading. 

SuKDAT. — '*As  the  bells  were  ringing  for  mass,  and  the  villagers  hurrying  throagh 
the  streets  to  church,  we  sallied  forth,  every  man  trying  to  discover  the  symptom,  even, 
of  a  break  among  the  dreary  brownish  clouds  that  hung  low  from  the  mountain-tops  to 
the  valley. 

*^  A%  soon  as  the  road  leaves  the  town  of  St.  Augustin,  it  strikes  directly  up  the  moun- 
tain, and  runs  over  crags  and  ravines  which  in  our  country  would  startle  the  delicate 
nerves  of  a  lady.  Railroads  and  McAdam  have  spoiled  us;  but  here,  where  the  toilsome 
mule  and  the  universal  horse  have  converted  men  almost  into  centaurs  and  are  the  tradi- 
tionary means  of  communication,  no  one  thinks  of  improving  the  highways.  But,  of  late 
years,  diligences  are  getting  into  vogue  between  the  chief  cities  of  the  republic ;  and  one, 
built  in  Troy,  has  been  started  on  this  very  road.  How  it  gets  along  over  such  ruti  and 
drains,  rocks  and  mountain-passes,  it  is  diflScult  to  imagine  I 

'*  On  we  went,  however,  over  hill  and  dale,  the  misty  rain  still  drifting  around  us, 
and  becoming  finer  and  mistier  as  we  rose  on  the  mountain.  The  prospect  was  dreary 
enough  ;  but  in  fine  weather  these  passes  are  said  to  present  a  series  of  beautiful  land- 
scapes. In  front  is  then  beheld  the  wild  mountain  scenery,  while,  to  the  north,  the  valley 
sinks  gradually  into  the  plain,  mellowed  by  distance,  and  traversed  by  the  lakes  of  Chaico 
and  Tezcoco.  Of  the  former  of  these  we  had  a  distinct  view  as  the  wind  drifted  the  mist 
aside  for  a  moment,  when  we  had  nearly  attained  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Here  we 
passed  a  gang  of  labourers  impressed  for  the  army,  and  going  tied  in  pairs,  under  an  escort 
of  soldiers,  to  serve  in  the  capital.  This  was  recruiting!  Further  on,  we  passed  the 
body  of  a  man  laying  on  the  side-path.  He  had  evidently  just  died,  and,  perhaps,  had 
been  one  of  the  party  we  had  encountered.  No  one  noticed  him  ;  his  hat  was  spread 
over  his  face,  and  the  rain  was  pelting  on  him. 

<'  We  saw  no  habitations,  no  symptoms  of  cultivation  ;  in  fact,  nothing  except  rocks 
and  stunted  herbage,  and  now  and  then  a  muleteer,  a  miserable  Indian  plodding  with  a 
pannier  of  fruit  to  Mexico,  or  an  Indian  shepherd-boy,  in  his  long  thatch-cloak  of  water- 
flags,  perched  on  a  crag  and  watching  his  miserable  cattle.  We  were  now  travelling 
among  the  clouds,  near  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

'*  After  about  four  hour's  journey  in  this  desolation,  the  clouds  suddenly  broke  to  the 
southward,  revealing  the  blue  sky  between  masses  of  sullen  vapour,  and  thus  we  reached 
our  breakfasting  house  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Mexican  Fare. — **  Imagine  a  mud-hole  (not  a  regular  lake  of  mud,  but  a  mass  of  that 
clayey,  oozy,  grayish  substance,  which  sucks  your  feet  at  every  step),  surrounded  by  eight 
huts,  built  of  logs  and  reeds,  stuck  into  the  watery  earth,  and  thatched  with  palm  leaves. 
l*his  was  the  stage  breakfasting  station,  on  the  road  from  Mexico  to  Cuernavaca.  We  asked 
for  *  /Ae  house  ;*  and  a  hut,  a  little  more  open  than  the  rest,  was  pointed  out.  It  was  in 
two  divisions,  one  being  closed  with  reeds,  and  the  other  entirely  exposed,  along  one  side 
of  which  was  spread  a  rough  board  supported  on  four  sticks  covered  with  a  dirty  cloth. 
It  was  the  principal  hotel! 

"  We  asked  for  breakfast,  but  the  answer  was  the  slow  movement  of  the  long  forefinger 
from  right  to  left,  and  a  'No  hai !'  'Any  eggs?'  'No  hai."  'Any  tortilliasf 
•No  hai.'  'Any  pulque?'  'No  hai.*  'Any  chile?*  « No  hai.'  'Any  water  T 
*No  hai!'  'What  have  you  got  then?'  exclaimed  we,  in  a  chorus  of  desperation. 
*  Nada  /' — nothing. 

"  We  tried  to  coax  them,  but  without  effect;  and,  at  length,  we  ordered  a  mule  to  be 
unladen  and  our  own  provisions  to  be  unpacked.  This  produced  a  stir  in  the  house- 
hold, as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  there  was  to  be  ito  high  bid  for  food. 
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"  lo  a  iDoment  I  found  a  couple  of  women  at  work,  one  grinding  corn  for  tortillias, 
and  the  other  patting  them  into  shape  for  the  griddle.  At  length  a  girl  arose/  and  after 
mmmagingy  produced  a  couple  of  eggs,  which  she  said  should  be  cooked  for  me.  I  thanked 
her,  and  by  a  little  persuasion,  induced  her  to  add  half-a-dozen  more  for  the  rest  of  the 
part  J.  By  the  time  that  the  eggs  were  boiled  and  the  tortillias  baked,  I  suggested  that 
a  dish  of  tnollS  de guagelote  would  be  delicious  with  them.  The  result  was  the  discovery 
of  a  pan  heaped  with  the  desired  turkey  and  chil^,  and  another  quite  as  full  of  delicious 
frijoles.  These  were  placed  for  Bve  minutes  over  the  coals,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  out  of  *  Nada^'  I  contrived  to  cater  a  breakfast  that  fed  our  company,  servants,  and 
arriero,  and  which  would  have  doubtless  fed  the  mules  also,  if  mules  ever  indulged  in 
ckiU.  I  never  made  a  heartier  meal,  relishing  it  greatly,  in  spite  of  the  dirty -table  cloth, 
the  dirty  women,  and  the  dirty  village. 

**  About  one  o'clock  we  had  again  mounted,  and  riding  along  a  level  road  which  winds 
through  the  table-land  of  the  mountain-top,  we  passed  the  Cruz  del  Marquez,  a  large 
stone  cross  set  up  not  long  after  the  conquest  to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  estate  pre- 
sented by  Montezuma  to  Cortez.  At  this  spot  the  road  is  9500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  thence  commences  the  descent  of  the  southern  mountain-slope  toward  the 
Yale  of  Cuemavaca.  The  pine  forest  in  many  places  is  open  and  arching,  like  a  park, 
and  covers  a  wide  sweep  of  meadow  and  valley.  The  air  soon  became  milder,  the  sun 
wanner,  the  vegetation  more  varied,  the  fields  less  arid,  and  yet  all  was  forest  scenery, 
apparently  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man.  In  this  respect  it  presents  a  marked  difference 
from  the  mountains  around  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  where  the  denser  population  has  de- 
stroyed the  timber  and  cultivated  the  land. 

**  The  road  is  remarkable  for  being  infested  with  robbers,  but  we  fortunately  met  none, 
we  were  probably  too  strong  for  the  ordinary  gangs,  some  fifty  shots  from  a  company  of 
foreigners,  with  double-barrelled  guns  and  revolving  pistols,  being  dangerous  welcome. 

**  After  a  slow  ride  during  the  afternoon,  we  suddenly  changed  our  climate.  We  had 
left  the  tierrcu /rias  and  tierras  templadas  (the  cold  and  temperate  lands),  and 
had  plunged  at  once,  by  a  rapid  descent  of  the  mountain,  into  the  tierra  caUente^  where 
the  sun  was  raging  with  tropical  fervour.  The  vegetation  became  entirely  different  and 
more  luxuriant,  and  a  break  among  the  hills  suddenly  disclosed  to  us  the  valley  of  Cuer^ 
nawxea^  bending  to  the  east  with  its  easy  bow.  The  features  of  this  valley  are  entirely 
different  from  those  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  for,  although  both  possess  many  of  the  same 
elements  of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  in  the  lofty  and  wide  sweepmg  mountains;  yet  there 
is  a  southern  gentleness,  and  purple  haziness  about  this,  that  softens  the  picture,  and  are 
wanting  in  the  Vale  of  Mexico,  in  the  high  and  rarefied  atmosphere  of  which  every 
object,  even  at  the  greater  distance,  stands  out  with  almost  microscopic  distinctness.  Be- 
sides this,  the  foliage  is  fuller,  the  forests  thicker,  the  sky  milder,  and  every  thing  betokens 
the  sway  of  a  bland  and  tropical  climate. 

*^  A  bend  of  the  road  around  a  precipice,  revealed  to  us  the  town  of  Cuemavaca,  lying 
beyond  the  forest  in  the  lap  of  the  valley,  while  far  in  the  east  the  mountains  were  lost  in 
the  plain,  like  a  distant  line  of  sea.  Our  company  gathered  together  on  the  announce- 
ment of  the  first  sight  of  our  port  of  destination  for  the  night.  It  was  decided  by  the 
novices  in  Mexican  travelling,  that  it  could  not  be  more  distant  than  a  couple  of  leagues 
at  furthest ;  but  long  was  the  weary  ride,  descending  and  descending,  with  scarcely  a 
perceptible  decrease  of  space  before  we  reached  the  city. 

*'  In  the  course  of  this  afternoon  we  passed  through  several  Indian  villages,  and  saw 
numbers  of  people  at  work  in  the  fields  by  the  road  side.  Two  things  struck  me  ;  first, 
the  miserable  hovels  in  which  the  Indians  are  lodged,  in  comparison  with  which  a  decent 
dog-kennel  at  home  is  a  comfortable  household  ;  and  second,  the  fact  that  this,  although 
the  Sabbath,  was  no  day  of  repose  to  these  ever- working,  but  poor  and  thriftless  people. 
Many  of  the  wretched  creatures  were  stowed  away  under  a  roof  of  thatch^  stuck  on  the 
hare  ground^  toith  a  hole  left  at  one  end  to  crawl  in  I 

Apolooy  for  Slavery. — <*  What  can  be  the  benefit  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment to  masses  of  such  a  population?  They  have  no  ambition  to  improve  their  condition, 
or  in  so  plenteous  a  country  it  would  be  improved ;  they  are  content  to  live  and  lie  like 
the  beasts  of  the  field ;  they  have  no  qualifications  for  self-government,  and  they  can  have 
no  Aope,  when  a  life  of  such  toil  avails  not  to  avoid  such  misery.     Is  it  possible  for  such 
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men  to  become  republicans  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  the  life  of  a  negro,  under  a  ([ood 
master  in  our  country,  is  far  better  than  the  beastly  degradation  of  the  Indian  here.  With 
us,  he  is  at  least  a  man  (?)  ;  but  in  Mexico,  even  the  instincts  of  his  human  nature  are 
scarcely  preserved. 

**  It  is  true  that  these  men  vaefree^  and  have  the  unquestionable  liberty,  after  raishif; 
their  crop  of  fruits  or  vegetables,  to  trot  with  it  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  on  foot,  to  market; 
where  the  produce  of  their  toil  is,  in  a  few  hours,  spent,  either  at  the  gambling-table  or 
the  pulque  shop.  After  this  they  have  the  liberty,  as  soon  as  they  get  sober,  to  trot  back 
again  to  their  kennels  in  the  mountains,  if  they  are  not  previously  lassoedby  some  recruit* 
ing  sergeant,  and  forced  to  *  volunteer*  in  the  army.  Yet  what  is  the  worth  of  such  pur- 
paseless  liberty  or  the  worth  of  such  purposeless  life  ?  There  is  not  a  single  ing^redient 
of  a  noble-spirited  and  high-minded  mountain  peasantry  in  them.  Mixed  in  their  races, 
they  have  been  enslaved  and  degraded  by  the  conquest ;  g^und  into  abject  servility 
during  the  colonial  government;  corrupted  in  spirit  by  the  superstitious  rites  of  an  igoo* 
rant  priesthood ;  and  now,  without  hope,  without  education,  without  other  interest  ia 
their  welfare,  than  that  of  some  good-hearted  village  curate,  they  drag  out  a  miserable 
exisence  of  beastiality  and  crime.     Shall  such  men  be  expected  to  govern  themselves  ? 

**  It  was  long  after  sunset  when  we  descended  the  last  steep^  and  passed  a  neat  little 
village,  where  the  people  were  sitting  in  front  of  their  low-roofed  houses,  from  every  one 
of  which  issued  the  tinkle  of  guitars.  The  bright  sky  reflected  a  long  twilightt  and  it 
was  just  becoming  dark  when  we  trotted  into  Cuernavaca,  after  a  ride  of  fourteen 
leagues. 

Hotel  Accommodations. — *'  Our  companions  had  already  reached  the  inn,  and  as 
we  dashed  into  the  court-yard,  we  found  them  a  tort  et  d  travers  with  the  landlord  aboat 
rooms.  We  had  seen  a  flaming  advertisement  of  this  tavern  and  its  comforts  in  the  papers 
of  the  capital,  and  counted  largely  on  splendid  apartments  and  savoury  supper  after  our 
tiresome  ride  and  pic-nic  breakfast.  But,  as  at  the  *  diligence  hotel'  in  the  morning,  every- 
thing went  to  the  tune  of  '  No  hat  /'  No  hai  beds,  rooms,  meats,  soups,  supper — oada! 
They  had  nothing !  We  ended  by  securing  two  rooms,  and  I  set  out  to  examine  them,  as 
well  as  my  legs  (stiff*  from  being  all  day  in  the  hard  Mexican  stirrups)  would  let  me.  The 
first  room  I  entered  was  covered  with  water  from  the  heavy  rains.  The  second  adjoined 
the  first ;  and  although  the  walls  were  damp,  the  floor  was  dry ;  but  there  was  no  window 
or  opening  except  the  door. 

'*  We  had  secured  the  room,  and  of  course  wanted  beds  ;  because,  room  and  bed*  and 
bureau,  and  wash-stand,  and  towels,  and  soap,  are  not  all  synonymous  here  as  in  other 
civilised  countries.  Four  of  our  travellers  had  fortunately  brought  cots  with  them :  but  I 
had  trusted  to  my  two  blankets  and  my  old  habits  of  foraging.  At  length  the  master 
managed  to  find  a  bed  for  two  more  of  us,  and  a  cot  for  me,  and  thus  the  night  was  pro- 
vided for.  We  had  resolved  not  to  go  without  supper,  and  I  was  despatched  to  the 
kitchen.  I  will  not  disclose  the  history  of  my  negotiations  on  this  occasion,  but  suflice 
it  to  say  that  in  an  hour's  time  we  had  a  soup  ;  a  fragment  of  stewed  mutton  ;  a  dish  of 
Lima  beans ;  a  famous  dish  of  turkey  and  peppers,  and  the  table  was  set  off  by  an 
enormous  head  of  lettuce  in  the  centre,  garnished  with  outposts  of  oranges  on  either 
side,  while  two  enormous  pine- apples  reared  their  prickly  leaves  in  front  and  rear. 

"  An  hour  afterward  we  had  all  retired  to  our  windowless  room,  and  after  piling  oar 
baggage  against  the  door  to  keep  out  the  robbers,  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  blanket,  on 
the  bare,  pillowless,  sacking-bottom,  and  was  soon  asleep. 

CoEaNAVACA  **  lies  on  a  tongue  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  lap  of  the  valley.  On 
its  western  side,  a  narrow  glen  has  been  scooped  out  by  the  water  which  descends  from 
the  mountains,  and  its  sides  are  thickly  covered  with  the  richest  verdure.  To  the  east, 
the  city  again  slopes  rapidly,  and  then  as  rapidly  rises.  I  walked  down  this  valley  street 
past  the  valley  church  built  by  Cortez  (an  old  picturesque  edifice  filled  with  nooks  and 
corners),  where  they  were  chanting  a  morning  mass.  In  the  yard  of  the  palace,  or 
C(tsa  Municipalj  at  the  end  of  the  street,  a  bcxly  of  dismounted  cavalry  soldiers  were 
going  through  the  sword  exercise.  From  this  I  went  to  the  plaza  in  front  of  it,  at  pre- 
sent nearly  covered  with  a  large  wooden  amphitheatre,  that  had  been  devoted  to  bull- 
fights  during  the  recent  national  holydays.  Around  the  edges  of  this  edificCf  the  lodiaos 
and  small  farmers  spread  out  their  mats,  covered  with  fine  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
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Herra  caUente.  I  passed  up  and  down  a  number  of  the  steep  and  narrow  streets,  bor- 
dered with  ranges  of  one-story  bouses,  open  and  cool,  and  fronted  usually  with  balconies 
and  porches  screening  them  from  the  scorching  sun.  The  softer  and  gentler  appearance 
of  the  people,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  struck  me  forcibly.  The 
whole  has  a  Neapolitan  air.  The  gardens  are  numerous  and  full  of  flowers.  By  the 
street  sides  small  canals  continually  pour  along  the  cool  and  clear  waters  from  the 
mountains. 

^  The  beautiful  suburbs  of  Cuernavaca  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians,  whose 
bouses  are  built  along  the  narrow  lanes ;  and  in  a  country  where  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  all 
day  long  in  the  open  air  under  the  shade  of  trees,  ahd  where  you  require  no  covering 
except  to  shelter  you  in  sleep  and  showers,  you  may  readily  imagine  that  the  dwellings 
of  the  people  are  exceedingly  slight.  A  few  canes  stuck  on  end,  and  a  thatch  of  cane, 
complete  them. 

'*  But  the  broad-leaved  plantain,  the  thready  pride  of  China,  the  '  feathery  palm,' 
bending  over  them,  and  matted  together  by  lacing  vines  and  creeping  plants  covered 
with  blossoms — these  form  the  real  dwelling^.  The  whole,  in  fact,  would  look  like  a  pic- 
tare  from  '  Paul  and  Virginia' — but  fpr  the  figures!  *  Unkempt'  men,  indolent  jand 
loaoging  ;  begrimed  women,  surrounded  by  a  set  of  naked  little  imps  as  begrimed  as 
tbey ;  and  all  crawling  or  rolling  over  the  filth  of  their  earthern  floors,  or  on  dirty 
hides  stretched  over  sticks  for  a  bed.     A  handful  of  corn,  a  bunch  of  plantains,  or  a 

KQ  of  beans  picked  from  the  nearest  bushes,  is  their  daily  food ;  and  here  they  burrow , 
e  so  many  animals,  from  youth  to  manhood,  from  manhood  to  the  grave. 

*'  After  leaving  the  city,  our  road  lay  for  some  distance  along  the  high  table-land, 
and  at  length  struck  into  the  glen  which  passes  from  the  west  of  Cuernavaca,  where,  for 
the  first  time  in  Mexico,  I  actually  lost  the  high-road.  Imagine  the  channel  of  a  moun- 
tain-stream down  the  side  of  an  Alleghany  mountain,  with  its  stones  chafed  out  of  all 
ordery  and  many  of  them  worn  into  deep  clefts  by  the  continual  tread  of  mules  following 
each  other,  over  one  path,  for  centuries.  This  was  the  main  turnpike  of  the  country  to 
the  port  of  Acapulco,  and  several  of  our  party  managed  to  continue  on  horseback  while 
descending  the  ravine. 

"  This  (the  hacienda  of  Temisco)  is  one  of  the  oldest  establishments  of  note  in  the 
republic,  and  passed,  not  many  years  since,  into  the  hands  of  the  present  owners  for  the 
svmof  300,000  dollars.  The  houses  (consisting  of  the  main  dwelling,  a  large  chapel,  and 
all  the  requisite  out  buildings  for  grinding  the  cane  and  refining  the  sugar)  were  erected 
shortly  after  the  conquest,  and  their  walls  bear  yet  the  marks  of  the  bullets  with  which 
the  refractory  owner  was  assailed  during  one  of  the  numerous  revolts  in  Mexico.  He 
stood  out  stoutly  against  the  enemy,  and  mustering  his  faithful  Indians  within  the  walls  of 
his  court- yard,  repulsed  the  insurgents. 

''This  (the  hacienda  of  Cocoyotla)  is  a  small,  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
estates  in  the  Herra  caliente,  A  handsome  chapel-tower  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
old  edifice  ;  a  wing  on  broad  arches  has  been  given  to  the  dwelling,  and  the  garden  is 
kept  in  tasteful  order. 

^  Back  of  the  house  and  bordering  the  garden,  sweeps  along  a  sweet  stream,  some 
twenty  yards  in  width,  and,  by  canals  from  it,  the  grounds  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
water.  But  the  gem  of  Cocoyotla  is  the  orangery.  It  is  not  only  a  grove,  but  a 
miniature  forest,  interspersed  with  broad- leaved  plantains,  guyavas,  cocos,  palms,  and 
mammeis.  It  was  burdened  with  fruits;  and  a  multitude  of  birds,  undisturbed  by  the 
sportsman,  have  made  their  abodes  among  the  shadowy  branches. 

*'  We  sauntered  about  in  the  delicious  and  fragrant  shade  for  half  an  hour,  while  the 
gardener  supplied  us  with  the  Gnest  fruits.  We  were  then  summoned  to  an  excellent 
breakfast  of  several  courses,  garnished  with  capital  wine. 

''  When  our  repast  was  concluded,  Senor  Sylva  conducted  us  over  his  house ;  showed 
us  the  interior  of  the  neat  church,  where  he  has  made  pedestals  for  the  figures  of  various 
saints  out  of  stcUaciites  from  some  neighbouring  cavern  ;  and  finally  dismissed  us,  with 
sacks  of  the  choicest  fruit,  which  he  had  ordered  to  be  selected  from  his  grove.' 

A  Ravcho,  or  Farmhouse.—^'*  Our  ioumey  from  the  hacienda  (Cocoyotla)  was 
toward  the  Cave  of  Cacahuawamilpa,  which  we  propose  visitingi  and  we  have  reached, 
to  nighty  the  rancho  of  Michapas. 
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<^This  is  a  new  featare  in  our  travels.  Hitherto  we  haTC  been  guests  at  haciendas 
and  comfortable  town  dwellings,  but  to-night  we  are  lodged  in  a  rancho— -a  small  farmei't 
dwelling — an  Indian  hut 

"  We  arrived  about  five  o^clock,  after  a  warm  ride  over  wide  and  solitary  moors^  with 
a  background  of  the  mountains  we  passed  yesterday.  In  front  another  sierra  stretches 
along  the  horizon  ;  and  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  a  lake,  near  a  mile  in  circuit, 
spreads  out  its  silver  sheet  in  the  sunset,  margined  with  wide-spreading  trees  and  covered 
with  water-fowl. 

<'  The  house  is  built  of  mud  and  reeds,  matted  together  ;  that  is,  there  are  four  walk 
without  other  aperture  but  a  door,  while  a  thatch,  supported  on  poles,  spreads  on  either 
side  from  the  roof-tree,  forming  a  porch  in  front.  This  thatch  is  not  allowed  to  touch 
the  tops  of  the  walls,  but  between  them  and  it,  all  around  the  house,  a  space  of  five  or 
six  feet  has  been  left,  by  means  of  which  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  kept  up  within.  The 
interior  (of  one  room)  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  this  aboriginal  simplicity.  Along  the 
western  wall  there  are  a  number  of  wretched  engravings  of  saints,  with  inscriptions  and 
verses  beneath  them ;  next,  a  huge  picture  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  with  tarnished 
gilded  rays,  blazes  in  the  centre  ;  and  near  the  corner  is  nailed  a  massive  cross,  with  the 
figure  of  our  Saviour  apparently  bleeding  at  every  pore.  A  reed  and  spear  are  crossed 
below  it,  and  large  wreaths  and  festoons  of  marigolds  are  hung  around.  Six  tresself, 
with  reeds  spread  over  them,  stand  against  the  wall  ;  and  in  one  corner  a  dilapidated 
canopy,  with  a  tattered  curtain,  rears  its  pretentious  head  to  do  the  honours  of  state- 
bedstead.  The  floor  is  of  earth,  and,  in  a  corner,  are  safely  stowed  our  saddles,  bridles, 
guns,  pistols,  holsters,  swords,  and  spurs — so  that  taking  a  sidelong  glance  at  the  whole 
estabhshment,  you  might  well  doubt  whether  you  were  in  a  stable,  church,  sleeping- 
room,  or  chicken-coop ! 

''Don  Miguel  Benito— the  owner  and  proprietor  of  this  valuable  catalogoe  of 
domestic  comforts — received  us  with  great  cordiality.  He  is  a  man  some  fifty  years  of 
age ;  delight3  in  a  shirt,  the  sleeves  of  which  have  been  so  long  rolled  up,  that  there  n 
no  longer  any  thing  to  roll  down  ;  and  a  pair  of  those  elastic  leather  breeches  that  last 
one*s  lifetime  in  Mexico,  and  grow  to  any  size  that  may  be  required,  as  the  fortanate 
owner  happens  to  fatten  with  his  years.  Not  the  least  curious  part  of  Don  Miguel's 
household,  is  his  female  establishment.  He  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  Grand  Turk,  as  not 
less  than  a  dozen  women,  of  all  colours  and  complexions,  hover  about  his  dwellings; 
while  at  least  an  equal  number  of  little  urchins,  with  light  hair  and  dark  (but  all  with 
an  extraordinary  resemblance  to  the  Don,)  roll  over  the  mud-floors  of  the  neighbouring 
huts,  or  amuse  themselves  by  lassoing  the  chickens. 

*'  ■  The  caterer  of  our  mess,  thought  it  but  a  due  compliment  to  Don  Miguel 

(who  does  not  disdain  to  receive  your  money)  to  order  supper — though  we  resolved  to 
fall  back,  in  case  of  necessity,  upon  our  own  stores,  and  accordingly  unpacked  some 
pots  of  soup  and  sardines. 

'<  In  the  course  of  an  hour,  a  board  was  spread  upon  four  sticks,  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  was  placed  a  massive  brown  earthen  platter,  with  the  stew.  At  the  same  time,  a  dirty 
copper  spoon  and  a  hot  tortillia  were  laid  before  each  of  us.  Although  we  had  deter- 
mined to  hold  ourselves  in  reserve  for  our  soups,  yet  there  was  but  little  left  of  the 
savoury  mess.  Our  turtle,  flanked  with  lemons  and  claret,  then  came  into  play ;  and  the 
repast  was  ended  by  another  smoking  platter  of  the  universal  frijoles  (beans). 

**  Wild  and  primitive  as  was  the  scene  among  these  simple  Indians,  I  have  seldom 
passed  a  pleasanter  evening,  enlivened  with  song  and  wit.  When  we  crept  to  our  reed 
tressels  and  scrapes,  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  found  that  the  state-bed  was  already  occupied 
by  a  smart-looking  fellow  from  the  West  Coast  (who  I  take  to  have  been  rather  deeply 
engaged  in  the  contraband)  and  his  young  wife — a  lively  looking  lass,  rather  whiter  than 
the  rest  of  the  brood— who  had  spruced  herself  up  on  our  arrival.  Twelve  of  our  party 
lodged  together  in  that  capacious  apartment,  while  Don  Miguel  betook  himself,  with  the 
rest  of  his  household,  to  mats  under  the  porch. 

<*  It  rained  heavily  last  night  (22nd  September),  but  the  morning,  as  usual,  was 
fresh,  clear,  and  warm.    After  a  cup  of  chocolate,  we  sallied  forth  toward  the  Cave  of 
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Cacahaawamilpay  having  previously  despatched  our  arrl^ros  with  the  mules  to  Tetecala, 
to  await  our  return  on.  our  journey  toward  Cuautla. 

*'  Our  forces  this  morning  were  increased  by  the  addition  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
Indians,  who  had  been  engaged  by  Don  Miguel  to  accompany  us  as  guides  to  the  cavern. 
They  bore  with  them  the  rockets  and  torches  which  were  to  be  burned  within,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  twine  for  threading  the  labyrinth. 

**  Leaving  the  lake,  situated  on  the  very  edge  of  the  table-land»  we  struck  down  a 
deep  barranca,  at  the  bottom  of  which  our  horses  sunk  nearly  to  their  girths  at  every 
iboCttep,  in  an  oozy  marsh,  that  had  not  been  improved  by  last  night*s  rain.  But  pass« 
mg  these  bogs,  we  ascended  a  steep  line  of  hills,  whence  there  was  a  splendid  view  of 
the  snow-capped  volcanos  of  Puebla,  and  soon  reached  the  Indian  village  of  Totla- 
wahmilpa,  where  it  was  necessary  to  {.rocure  a  *  licence'  to  viait  the  cavern  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  where  the  authorities  extort  a  sum  of  money  from  every  passenger,   under  the 

tlea  of  keeping  the  road  open,  and  the  entrance  safe.  As  we  had  special  passports  from  the 
lezican  government  to  go  where  we  pleased  in  the  Herra  caliente^  I  thought  this  pre- 
cautioD  unnecessary,  but  our  Indians  refused  to  budge  a  peg  without  a  visit  to  the 
alcalde ;  and  therefore,  while  some  of  the  party  entered  a  hut,  and  set  the  women  to 
oookiog  tortillias,  others  proceeded  with  the  passports  to  the  civic  authorities." 

Hie  following  is  the  most  pleasing  description  of  any  part  of  Mexico  which 

ire  have  met  with  : — 

**  We  left  Tetecala  this  morning  (23rd  September),  at  eight  o'clock,  with  the  iu- 
tention  of  passing  to-night  at  the  hacienda  of  St.  Nicolas.  For  the  present,  at  least,  we 
seem  to  have  done  with  the  mountains,  as  our  road  to-day  lay  entirely  over  the  plain. 
During  the  three  last  days,  we  have  been  wandering  among  gigantic  mountains  and  over 
wild  moors,  where  the  solitude  of  nature  reigns  in  all  its  majesty  ;  but  the  picture  varies 
ia  the  direction  of  Cuautla.  The  mountains  sink  into  the  plain,  and  the  plain  is  rich» 
fertile,  and  cultivated  with  the  nicest  economy. 

**  About  twelve  o'clock  we  saw  the  hacienda  lying  in  the  distance,  in  the  lap  of  the 
plain,  with  a  small  hill  or  two  hard  by,  just  large  enough  to  vary  the  scenery.  As  we 
approached  the  white-walled  buildings,  we  could  not  help  remarking  the  uncommonly 
neat  appearance  of  every  thing  about  the  estate.  The  sugar-fields  were  in  capital  order, 
the  roads  smooth,  the  fences  had  been  put  up,  the  cattle  were  under  the  care  of  men. 
The  Indian  village,  inhabited  by  many  of  the  labourers  on  the  estate,  was  tidy  and  com- 
fortable, and  there  was  a  cleanness  and  decency  in  the  appearance  of  the  people  that  I 
had  not  seen  elsewhere.  Indeed,  the  whole  view  of  this  plain,  hemmed  in  by  the  distant 
summits  of  the  mountains,  reminded  me  strongly  of  some  of  the  pictures  of  rural  beauty 
constantly  presented  to  the  traveller  in  New  England :  and  I  was  the  more  forcibly 
struck  with  this,  when  I  looked  from  the  corridor  of  the  hacienda  over  the  whole  expanse 
of  country,  and  saw  it  dotted  here  and  therewith  villages  and  haciendas,  the  white 
towers  of  whose  chapels  rose  up  beautifully  from  an  unbroken  mass  of  verdure. 

^  We  were  received  at  this  plantation  by  the  administrador,  or  steward,  who  had  been 
eipecting  us  for  an  hour  or  more ;  and  though  he  had  already  partaken  of  his  dinner 
fbelieving  that  we  did  not  intend  visiting  St.  Nicolas  to-day),  he  immediately  ordered 
another,  in  the  meantime  showing  us  to  a  large  and  cool  apartment,  containing  a  number 
of  beds,  where  we  made  a  hasty  toilet. 

"  We  took  a  siesta  after  dinner,  and  then  walked  with  Don  A.  over  the  estate.  The 
whole  of  the  fields  are  planted  with  cane  for  a  great  distance  around  the  house,  which 
forms,  by  itself,  a  very  extensive  establishment. 

"  First  there  is  the  dwelling,  a  large  two-story  edifice,  having  in  the  basement  all 
the  offices,  and  the  store  where  every  necessary  is  sold  to  the  Indians  ;  above  this  are 
the  kitchens,  parlours,  bedrooms,  and  an  immense  corridor  on  arches,  looking  toward 
the  east»  filled  with  caged  birds,  and  hung  with  hammocks,  where  the  family  pass  most 
of  the  long  warm  days  of  summer.  In  front  is  the  corral^  on  the  west  of  which  are  the 
store-houses  and  buildings  to  receive  the  crop ;  while  on  the  east  is  another  huge  edifice, 
VOL.  I.  3  c 
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where  the  boilers,  engines,  crushing  machines,  cooling  vats,  moulding  apartments,  &c^ 
constitute  the  trapxche  of  the  hacienda.     It  is  a  little  city  in  itself. 

"At  sunset  all  the  Indians  employed  on  the  premises  assembled  under  the  corridor 
on  the  basement  floor,  to  account  to  the  administrador  for  their  day's  labour  and  their 
presence.  As  he  called  their  names  each  one  replied  with  '  Alabo  d  Dioi,* — *  I  preiie 
God,'  and  ranged  himself  against  the  wall  in  a  line  with  those  who  had  already  re- 
sponded. When  the  whole  list  had  been  examined,  they  were  dismissed,  and  departed 
in  a  body  singing  an  Indian  hymn  to  the  Virgin,  the  sounds  of  which  died  away  in  tbe 
distance  as  they  plodded  home  over  the  level  fields  to  their  village. 

*'  At  night  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  clarionet,  bass-drum,  and  flute,  at  some  distaoce 
from  the  dwelling,  and  on  inquiry,  discovered  that  a  band  of  musicians  had  been  organ- 
ised in  an  adjoining  village  by  the  owner  of  the  hacienda.  We  strolled  over.  The 
whole  of  a  large  hut  had  been  appropriated  for  a  musical  hall,  where  the  performers 
were  just  assembling;  while  others,  who  had  already  arrived,  were  engaged  in  toning 
their  instruments.  The  leader  was  quite  a  respectable-looking  Indian,  decently  dressed, 
who  played  the  violin ;  the  clarionet  player  was  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  cotton 
drawers  and  a  shirt ;  the  bassoon  had  a  pair  of  drawers  but  no  shirt ;  the  serpent  was 
the  wildest  looking  Indian  I  ever  saw,  with  long  dishevelled  black  hair,  and  eyes  worthy 
of  his  instrument ;  the  big  drum  was  a  huge  portly  old  negro,  who  reminded  me  of  many 
of  our  performers  on  it  at  home ;  while  the  octave  flute  was  an  urchin  of  not  more  than 
twelve,  the  wickedest  little  devil  imaginable,  but  a  fellow  of  infinite  talent,  and  a  capital 
performer. 

*'The  night  was  rather  too  hot  to  permit  us  to  remain  long  in  the  apartment  with  an 
Indian  crowd  ;  we  therefore  took  our  seats  outside,  where  we  were  favoured  by  the  self- 
taught  amateurs  with  several  airs  from  recent  operas,  performed  in  a  style  that  would 
not  have  injured  the  reputation  of  many  a  military  band  at  home  (the  United 
States). 

''  It  may  reasonably  be  argued,  from  a  scene  like  this,  that  the  Indians  hare  talents 
for  one  of  the  arts  requiring  a  high  degree  of  natural  delicacy  and  refinement.  If  it  had 
been  the  care  of  all  Spanish  proprietors  gradually  to  bring  forth  their  latent  dispositions 
as  the  Senores  J.  have  done,  Mexico  would  now  present  a  picture  very  different  from 
that  of  the  degradation  which  fills  its  valleys  with  a  slothful,  ignorant,  and  debased  mul- 
titude. 

*'  About  two  weeks  since,  seven  armed  and  mounted  ruf&ans  attacked  two  French- 
men and  their  servants  near  the  hacienda  of  Trenta.  One  of  the  Frenchmen  wu 
severely  wounded,  but  the  other,  aided  by  the  two  mosoi,  succeeded  in  beating  off  the 
robbers,  who  left  one  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field,  and  his  horse  and  trappings  as 
spoils  for  the  victor. 

CuAUTLA  DB  Amilpas  AND  Hacienda  de  St.  Inez. — ''We  left  the  hospitable 
hacienda  of  San  Nicolas  at  four  o'clock  this  morning  (24th  September),  and  passed 
through  a  great  number  of  Indian  villages,  and  some  haciendas  of  considerable  extent, 
especially  that  of  Trenta,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was  origin- 
ally purcnased  for  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars.  With  its  village,  its  church  (nearly  a 
cathedral  in  size),  its  immense  sugar  works  and  princely  domain,  I  suppose  it  could  not 
be  acquired  now  for  much  less  than  half  a  million. 

''After  enjoying  a  fine  view  of  the  volcano  of  Popocatapetl  at  sunrise,  and  passing 
the  village  of  Tlaltisappan,  we  struck  into  the  mountain  gorges  which  we  had  been  for 
some  time  approaching.  The  ground  gradually  rose,  the  glens  and  defiles  l)ecame  more 
numerous,  and  among  the  wild  and  tangled  forests  of  these  solitary  mountains  we  passed 
many  ill-looking  wretches,  armed  and  mounted,  but  always  in  too  small  a  number  to 
attack  our  party.  There  is  no  doubt  they  were  robbers,  as  several  had  their  faces 
partly  disguised,  while  their  weapons  were  cocked  and  resting  in  their  hands  as  they 
passed  us.  We  cocked  ours,  also,  and  thus  moved  on  fairly  quits  with  the  vaga- 
bonds. 

<<  On  the  sides  of  these  mountains,  there  were  continuous  groves  of  that  tall  pillar- 
like species  of  the  cactus  which  is  called  *  organos,^ 
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*'  The  heat  became  insufferable  towards  noon,  and  I  felt,  for  the  first  time,  weary  of 
our  journey  among  the  lonely  bills  and  defiles.  Our  impatience  to  reach  Cuautia  was 
increased  by  the  accounts  of  the  Indians  we  encountered  on  the  road,  who  invariably 
added  a  league  or  half  a  league  to  the  distance  as  we  advanced.  At  length,  however, 
after  passing  through  a  very  extensive  Indian  corn-field,  which  I  computed  to  contain  at 
least  five  hundred  acres,  we  reached  the  valley  of  Amilpas,  and,  in  half  an  hour  more,  en- 
tered an  Indian  village  bowered  in  the  foliage  of  bananas  and  palms,  through  the  midst 
of  which  ran  a  cool  and  sparkling  streamlet.  Here  we  halted  to  refresh  ourselves,  as 
the  sun  was  blistering  our  skins,  and  we  burned  with  a  fever  that  was  scarcely  mitigated 
by  profuse  perspiration.  After  leaving  this  village,  Cuautia  appeared  immediately  on  our 
lef^,  with  a  rapid  river  running  by  it;  while,  in  front,  was  the  stately  hacienda  of 
Cuauwistla,  belonging  to  the  Dominican  monks  of  Mexico,  from  the  revenues  of  which 
a  liberal  sum  is  annually  set  apart  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers. 

CuAUTLA  is  a  perfect  southern  city.  The  houses  are  small  and  airy  ;  clear  water 
gurgles  through  the  middle  of  the  street ;  broad-leaved  trees  fling  their  branches  over  the 
low  dwellings.  The  women  loll,  half-dressed,  in  the  windows  and  doors,  gazing  at  no- 
thing or  each  other ;  the  men  seem  to  have  as  little  to  do  as  the  women,  and  the 
whole  has  an  air  of  the  '  dolce  far  niente,'  which  prevails  in  this  mild  and  tempting 
climate. 

**  Passing  through  the  square,  we  entered  a  by-street  and  arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
meson  (tavern). 

**  I  remembered  immediately  my  experience  at  Perote,  and  the  account  given  by  La- 
trobe  of  his  experience  at  this  very  inn. 

**  The  gate  of  the  court-yard  was  thrown  open  for  us.  In  front  lay  a  narrow  lane,  on 
one  side  of  which  was  a  shed,  and  beneath  it  a  couple  of  sheep  munching  a  stack  of 
green  corn  in  a  corner,  while  a  couple  of  turkeys  picked  up  what  they  could  find.  On 
the  roof  a  lot  of  sheepskins,  recently  taken  from  the  animal,  were  spread  out  to  dry  in  the 
sun.  At  the  end  of  the  lane  was  the  kitchen  of  the  meson,  which  seemed  also  to  be  the 
cobbler's  stall  of  the  burly  landlord  ;  who,  tucking  up  his  apron  in  front,  ran  out  to  salute 
us  before  we  dismounted,  followed  by  his  stout  wife  and  a  greasy  scullion,  as  fat,  dirty, 
and  disgusting  as  Maritornes. 

*'  We  inquired  if  he  could  '  accommodate  us.' 

***  Si  senores,  si  senores!'  said  he,  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  sh  as  if  surprised 
at  our  even  doubting  for  an  instant  the  capabilities  of  his  establishment. 

**  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  now  numbered  twelve  in  the  party.  We  asked  him 
(still  without  dismounting)  to  show  us  the  rooms. 

'^From  the  end  of  the  lane  I  have  described,  another  struck  off  at  right-angles 
with  it,  and  both  of  its  sides  were  adorned  with  a  row  of  one-story  windowless  cabins, 
over  the  doors  of  which  appeared,  in  true  hotel  fashion,  the  numbers   1. — 2. — 3. — 4.-^ 

*t  G  got  down  K)  examine,  and  the  landlord  led  the  way.  He  first  opened  No. 
3.  It  was  eight  feet  long,  about  six  wide,  and  ten  high  ;  in  one  corner  lay  a  pool  of  mud 
on  the  earthen  floor,  and  the  walls  were  literally  black  with  fleas.  G at  once  ob- 
jected to  this,  and^  the  landlord  said  that  it  was  of  course  not  intended  for  the  senores, 
but  for  the  baggage  and  the  mosos.  He  had  '  another,  more  comfortable*  for  our- 
selves; and  stepping  across  the  street  opened  No.  6,  which,  from  its  exterior,  appeared 
to  be  of  the  same  size  as  No.  3.  Scarcely  had  he  turned  the  bolt — when  out  walked  a 
full  grown  ass  I 

«'  But  our  discontent  did  not  satisfy  the  landlord — he  did  not  see  why  we  could  not 
be 'accommodated  in  rooms  that  were  good  enough  for  other  folks — and  we  might 
praise  the  Virgin  if  we  got  better  in  Cuautia!' 

**  There  was  no  time  for  discussion,  however,  and  as  v/e  were  hungry,  and  would  rather 
betake  ourselves  to  the  fields  and  sleep  under  the  trees  than  submit  to  the  vermin  of 
Cuautia,  I  proposed  that  we  should  return  to  Cuauwistla.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
Don  Juan  Black  had  bethought  him  of  all  his  friends  in  the  village,  and  discovered  that 
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the  administrador  of  Santa  Inez  was  an  old  acquaintance  who  had  often  requested  atisit 
in  his  journeys  to  the  tierra  calienie. 

"  The  hacienda  of  Santa  Inez  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  sugar-fields  to  the  north  of 
the  town,  and  the  works,  residence,  chapel,  and  Indian  village,  are  bordered  by  a  beto- 
tiful  stream  among  some  of  the  finest  forest  trees  I  have  seen  in  the  republic.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  kind  reception  of  Don  Filipe  Vargas; — it  was  that  of  a  tried  old 
friend.  Ample  accommodation  and  beds  were  offered  us ;  a  meal  (which,  in  apolo- 
gising for,  he  called  a  '  penetencia,')  was  quickly  spread  on  snowy  damask,  served 
with  a  fine  display  of  silver  and  excellent  claret ;  and  the  whole  was  seasoned  with  a 
welcome  that  will  mark  Don  Filipe  in  my  memory  as  a  man  to  be  trusted  in  timet  of 
difficulty. 

''  On  Saturday  evening,  after  a  walk  in  the  charming  groves  that  border  the  brook 
and  Indian  village,  from  which  there  was  a  noble  prospect  of  the  whole  of  Popocatepetl, 
with  the  sunset  tinging  its  snows,  we  returned  to  the  hacienda  and  took  seats  in  the 
lower  court,  near  the  office  where  the  clerk  of  the  administrador  was  paying  off  the 
hands  for  their  week's  work.  Here  chocolate  was  handed  us,  served  in  the  same  tasteful 
style  as  our  dinner. 

Degraded  State  of  the  Aborigines. — "  The  hands  were  all  mustered,  and  came 
up  with  the  usual  *  Alabo  a  Dios  !'  to  receive  their  weekly  wages,  as  on  last  evening  at 
San  Nicolas. 

^^  Don  Filipe  informs  me  that  all  the  ordinary  expenses  of  this  estate  are  500  dollars 
per  week  ;  but  during  the  working  season  they  rise  frequently  to  1200  dollars.  Three 
hundred  labourers  are  usually  employed  at  two  and  a  half  to  three  reals  a  day*  and  the 
total  production  of  the  hacienda  is  about  40,000  loaves  annually — the  loaves  averaging 
twenty-three  pounds— or,  in  all,  920,000  pounds  of  refined  sugar.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  molasses  nearly  pays  the  expenses. 

*'  He  complains  greatly  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  Indians,  and  expresses  hopes  of 
improvement  from  the  establishment  of  schools  in  Cuautla,  where  the  young  children 
learn  rapidly,  if  they  are  allowed  by  their  intemperate  and  gambling  parents  to  continue 
in  their  classes.  He  alleges  that  the  greatest  punishment  for  the  Indians  is  to  discharge 
and  expel  them  entirely  from  the  estate  upon  which  they  and  their  ancestors  from  time 
immemorial,  have  worked  ;  but  he  intimates  that  other  punishments  are  resorted  to  for 
trifling  faults  and  excesses,  and  I  doubt  not  the  whip  is  made  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  discipline  of  Mexican  plantations. 

**  Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  last  work  on  Yucatan,  describes  a  scene  of  this  sort  which  he 
witnessed. 

*'  ^  Looking  into  the  corridor,*  he  says,  '  we  saw  the  poor  Indian  on  his  knees  on  the 
pavement,  with  his  arms  clasped  around  the  knees  of  another  Indian,  so  as  to  present  his 
back  fairly  to  the  lash.  At  every  blow  he  rose  on  one  knee,  and  sent  forth  a  piercing 
cry.  He  seemed  struggling  to  retain  it,  but  it  burst  forth  in  spite  of  all  his  efiforts.  His 
whole  bearing  showed  the  subdued  character  of  the  present  Indians,  and  with  the  last 
stripe  the  expression  of  his  face  seemed  that  of  thankfulness  for  not  getting  more.  With- 
out uttering  a  word,  he  crept  to  the  major-domo,  took  his  hand,  kissed  it,  and  walked 
away.  No  sense  of  degradation  crossed  his  mind.  Indeed,  so  humbled  is  this  once 
fierce  people,  that  they  have  a  proverb  of  their  own  :  '  Los  Indios  no  olgan  sino  por  las 
nalgas' — the  Indians  only  hear  through  their  backs.' 

Another  Argument  in  Favour  of  Slavery. — '*  In  what  then  is  this  Indian  popu- 
lation, throughout  the  planting,  farming,  and  mining  districts,  equal  to  our  slaves? 
Although  not  hereditary  property  by  law,  they  are  hereditary  by  custom^  and  the  force 
of  those  circumstances  which  deny  them  the  opportunity  of  bettering  their  condition, 
either  by  emigration  to  foreign  countries,  or  by  diffusing  themselves  over  their  own.  They 
form  a  degraded  caste.  They  are  subjected  to  the  control  of  masters  and  overseers,  and 
although  it  is  true  that  they  are  regularly  paid  for  their  labour  and  habitual  degradation, 
yet  they  are  ignorant,  gambling,  intemperate,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  submitted 
10  the  lash,  against  which  they  have  not  the  courage  to  offer  the  slightest  resistance. 
With  all  the  boast,  therefore,  of  the  authorities  of  Mexico,  that  no  man  is  held  in  bond- 
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age  within  its  limits,  I  still  think  that  no  candid  person  can  inspect  the  condition-  of 
these  labourers  toiihout  giving  the  palm  to  our  negroes,  and  exclaiming  indignantly  at 
ike  masked  davery  whi^  is  carried  on  from  gear  to  year,  wUhotU  the  slightest  prospect 
of  ameliorating  the  character  or  condition  of  the  miserable  natives. 

**  If  a  man  become  slave  by  descent,  under  the  well-established  laws  (!!!)  of  a  nation 
by  which  the  institution  is  recognised,  he  has  always  a  master,  whose  duty  it  is  to  afford 
him  food,  raiment,  and  protection,  in  recompense  for  his  toil ;  and  although  moralists 
may  say  tliat  slavery  is  in  its  very  nature  deteriorating,  yet  it  does  not  crush  the  very 
spirit  from  the  negro,  or  tend  always  to  his  debasement '  He  is  sober ;  he  cares  for  his 
family;  he  feels  the  duties  of  the  social  relations,  even  in  his  'quarter;'  and  is  ambi- 
tious of  the  degree  of  respectability  he  may  acquire  among  his  fellow  slaves.  His 
condition  must,  therefore,  both  physically  and  intellectually,  be  superior  to  that  of  the 
Indian  who  becomes  a  slave,  in  spite  of  the  law,  bj  the  servility  of  his  character  and 
the  loathsome  vices  that  absorb  his  earnings^  without  a  care  for  the  comfort  of  his  family, 
the  education  of  his  children,  or  even  the  personal  appearance  he  presents  among  his 
fellows  (!!!) 

**  When  we  remember  the  degree  of  civilisation  that  had  been  attained  by  these 
races  anterior  to  the  Mexican  conquest,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  their  present  de- 
basement is  to  be  alone  attributed  to  an  enervating  climate  ;  nor  can  Mexico  ever  claim 
a  high  standing  among  nations  until  she  blou  this  stain  of  hypocritical  freedom  from 
the  fairest  portions  of  her  territory.  With  the  improvement  of  the  lot  and  character  of 
her  Indians  (who  number  near  four  millions  of  the  seven  that  compose  her  whole 
population,)  the  steady  advancement  of  the  nation  will  proceed ;  but  until  that  occurs, 
ner  fondest  admirers  can  have  but  little  hope,  either  for  her  progress  or  even  for  her  con- 
tinuance as  a  nation. 

CuAUixA. — *'The  next  morning  (Sunday,  September  25)  we  arose  early  and  went 
to  the  town  of  Cuautla,  passing  great  numbers  of  Indians  with  half  shaved  heads  on 
their  way  to  the  Sunday  market,  where  they  usually  assemble  in  the  Plaza  to  purchase 
and  sell  their  commodities.  As  we  reached  the  town,  the  bells  were  ringing  for  mass, 
and  we  strolled  into  several  of  the  churches.  One  of  them  was  being  repaired,  and  tho 
altars  were  filled  with  skulls  and  bones  that  had  been  taken  up  while  the  floor  was  under- 
going the  requisite  renovation.  In  the /^arro^ia,  or  parish  church,  the  stench  from  the 
dead  bodies  beneath  the  rough  boards  over  which  we  trod,  was  so  abominable  that  I 
hastened  out  of  it,  without  examining  some  figures  of  Saints  and  Apostles  done  up  in 
dresses  that  resembled  very  much  the  antique  uniforms  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Such  anachronisms,  however,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  I  have  before  alluded 
to  them,  in  the  instance  where  even  our  Saviour  was  represented  in  one  of  the  most 
splendid  churches  of  Mexico  in  a  blue  velvet  robe  and  a  CruyaquU  sombrero! 

**  In  the  square,  there  were  hundreds  of  Indians  under  cane  booths,  on  mats  spread 
with  fruits,  skins,  rebosos,  scrapes,  ices,  orgeats,  lemonade,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  all 
the  varied  products  of  the  tierra  caUente.  I  stepped  into  one  and  breakfasted  on 
oranges,  sponge  cake,  and  iced  milk.  The  stores  around  the  square  were  all  open,  and 
indeed  I  saw  no  cessation  of  the  usual  week-day  occupations,  except  among  the  Indians 
who  thronged  the  Plaza.  The  women,  as  on  yesterday,  lolled  in  the  broad  window- 
sills  !  the  men  lolled  opposite  them,  or  leaned  against  the  walls  in  the  sh/.de — and 
the  excessive  heat  seemed  to  have  predisposed  every  one,  before  ten  o'clock,  to  a  doze  or 
a  siesta. 

**  In  one  of  the  stores  (while  Don  Juan  was  bargaining  for  a  horse)  the  owner  showed 
me  a  centipede  of  the  tierra  caliente,  a  horrible  reptile  of  the  scorpion  kind,  with 
which  he  says  the  old  houses  of  Guautla  are  infested.  These  and  the  alacranes  (a  sort 
of  cross  of  the  spider  on  the  scorpion),  are  the  scourges  of  the  warm  country,  and 
the  bite  of  both  frequently  results  m  the  extreme  illness  of  adults,  and  the  death  of 
children. 

"  A  wide  plain  skirts  the  foot  of  the  sierra  that  hems  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and 
runs  from  the  valley  of  Cuautla  into  that  of  Puebla.  Over  it  lay  our  road  this  afternoon 
(towards  the  city  of  Mexico)  and  after  passing  one  of  those  strange  and  deep  barrancas, 
down  which  plunged   a  cascade  of  clear  water  for  some  two  hundred  feet*  we  com- 
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meoced  the  ascent  of  the  range  of  mountains  forming  the  last  barrier  between  as  and 
the  capital. 

'^  Scarcely  had  we  mounted  the  hills  when  it  began  to  rain,  for  the  first  time  during  the 
day  since  we  left  Cuemavaca,  and  I  experienced  immediately  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
temperature,  from  the  scorching  heat  in  the  square  of  Cuautla.  Our  scrapes  were  at 
once  put  on,  and  we  wore  them  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

*^  Santa  Inez  is  on  the  limit  of  ihe  tierra  caUenie  ; — at  five  or  six  miles  distance  the 
culture  of  the  sugar  cane  ceases,  and  the  Herra  templada  commences. 

*'  We  passed  the  beautiful  Indian  village  of  Acaclauca,  with  its  green  leaves,  chapels, 
and  churches,  in  front  of  one  of  which  I  saw  the  last  tall  group  of  palm-trees  standing 
out  with  their  feathery  branches  relieved  against  the  snow  of  Popocapetl.  It  was  a  strange 
picture,  mingling  in  one  frame  the  tropic  and  the  pole. 

"  Near  eight  o'clock  the  distant  barking  of  dogs  announced  our  approach  to  the 
village  where  we  designed  resting  until  morning.  Small  fires  were  lighted  before  each 
door,  and  by  their  light  we  meandered  through  half-a-dozen  crooked  and  hilly  streets 
before  we  reached  the  house  of  the  worthy  Don  Juan  Gonzales  (an  old  friend  of  the 
consul),  who  at  a  moment's  notice  received  us  under  his  hospitable  roof. 

'^Don  Juan  is  a  man  *  well  to  do*  in  the  world  of  nis  little  village; — he  keeps 
a  store,  rents  a  room  to  a  club  of  village  folks,  who  like  a  drop  of  aguardiente  or  a  quiet 
game  of  manie  ;  and,  above  all,  has  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  iierra  templada  for  a 
daughter. 

'<  Don  Juan  ushered  us  ceremoniously  into  his  long,  low,  back  parlour.  In  one 
corner  stood  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  a  lamp  burning  before  it,  while  opposite  was  a 
table,  around  which  were  gathered  five  of  the  neighbours  in  shirt-sleeves,  slouched  hats^ 
and  beards  of  a  week's  growth,  busy  with  a  game  of  greasy  cards,  in  the  light  of  a  dim 
*  tallow.'  Ever  and  anon,  the  little  sylph  of  a  daughter  brought  in  the  liquor  for 
the  boors.  It  was  Titania  and  Bottom — Ariel  and  the  Clown  ; — and  I  longed  for  the 
pencil  of  Caravaggio  to  sketch  the  gamblers,  or  of  Retzsch  to  embody  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  scene. 

''  After  a  frugal  supper  of  tortillias  and  chocolate,  we  retired  to  feather-beds  and  clean 
sheets  on  the  floor — but  I  was  glad  when  we  were  called  to  horse  at  three  in  the  rooming. 
It  had  been  a  night  of  sore  encounter;  an  army  of  fleas  attacked  us,  the  moment  we 
retired,  with  a  vigour  and  earnestness  that  did  justice  both  to  their  appetite  and  oar 
blood. 

Ayotla. — "  We  were  off  at  haif-past  three  (26th  of  September),  by  the  moonlight  of 
a  cold  and  frosty  morning,  and,  at  the  first  streak  of  day  found  that  we  were  winding 
high  up  the  spur  of  hills  that  juts  out  from  the  sides  of  Popocapetl,  which  was  in  full 
view,  with  the  clouds  rolling  off  from  its  lofty  head  as  the  sun  rose. 

*'  Behind  us,  for  near  twenty  leagues,  the  tierra  caUente  extended  distinctly  until  the 
view  was  bounded  by  a  bold  and  craggy  sierra.  We  wound  upward  through  the  hill- 
farms,  hanging  against  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  among  the  pine-forests,  through 
whose  branches  a  cold  autumn  wind  was  whistling.  The  road  was  Imed  with  crot$e$t 
many  of  them  recently  erected,  and  hung  with  garlands  and  flowers;  it  is  a  dangerous 
pass,  and  infested  by  hordes  of  robbers,  who  attack  the  travellers  either  passing  from 
Cuautla  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  or  returning  with  the  proceeds  of  their  sales. 

"  Beyond  the  village  of  Hoochietipec,  we  lost  sight  both  of  the  plain  of  Cuautla  and 
the  iierra  caliente,  and  soon  afterward  the  Valley  of  Mexico  appeared  to  the  west. 

At  Temanoo,  ^*  we  stopped  for  breakfast.  Our  inn  was  a  small  rat-hole  of  a  memm 
for  muleteers,  wiih  a  corral  of  a  couple  of  acres;  but  the  whole  establishment  bore  the 
sounding  name  of  the '  Purissima  Sangre  de  Christo  r 

'*  We  found,  to  our  sorrow,  that  we  were  no  longer  in  the  land  of  rich  haciendas  and  ' 
hospitable  administradors.  The  old  song  of  *  no  hai  !*  had  recommenced.  Tortillias, 
chile,  moll6,  pan,  pulque,  agua?— '  no  hai.'  With  a  little  coaxing,  however*  we  got  one 
of  the  women  of  the  house  to  seek  out  the  remnant  of  Indian  corn  from  their  breakfost, 
which  was  soon  ground  into  tortillias.  As  we  were  beginning  to  devour  them,  Don  Juan 
espied  an  Indian  bearing  a  couple  of  earthen  jugs  of  milk,  with  one  of  which,  and  our 
leathery  cakes,  we  managed  to  stay  our  stomachs  till  dinner.  We  again  mounted,  and 
descending  by  a  series  of  inclined  planes,  speedily  reached  the  level  of  the  plain  of  Mexico. 
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This  valley  is  exceedingly  different  from  the  Herra  caUente.  Although  the  temperature 
is  milder^  yet  every  thing  is  dry,  parched,  withered,  and  volcanic.  The  hill-sides  and 
mountains  are  stripped  of  their  forests ;  the  6elds  are  arid  ;  the  grain  small  and  unpro« 
ductive ;  and  the  whole  has  a  waste  and  tnoor-like  appearance.  The  Indians  seem  even 
dirtier,  if  possible,  than  those  we  have  left  behind  us,  and  the  patient  mules  travel  over 
the  long  and  dreary  sands  as  if  in  a  new  Arabia. 

*'  Passing  through  several  mud-walled  villages,  we  came  at  length  upon  the  Vera 
Cruz  road,  and  reached  the  town  of  Avotla,  seven  leagues  from  Mexico. 

**  I  would  recommend  every  one  who  is  about  to  travel  through  the  tierra  caUente^  to 
procure  a  hammock  of  Sisal  grass.  With  this,  he  is  entirely  his  own  master;  and  surely 
DO  mode  of  sleeping  is  more  luxurious  in  a  hot  climate,  i  ou  swing  it  from  the  rafters  of 
the  room — it  is  above  the  floor,  clear  of  the  walls,  and  free  from  insects — it  bends  to  each 
motion  of  the  body,  fitting  neatly  to  every  part  of  your  frame — you  set  it  in  motion,  and 
while  it  swings  you  to  sleep,  it  fans  and  refreshes  by  its  gentle  waving  through  the  air. 

**  Besides  the  beautiful  scenery  through  which  I  have  passed  during  this  journey, 
nothing  has  impressed  me  so  favourably  as  the  unaffected  hospitality  we  met  with  every- 
where, whether  we  came  introduced  or  not.  The  old  phrase,  *  Mi  casa,  senor,  est&  muy  k 
su  disposicion  :*  *-  My  house  is  entirely  at  your  service,'  was  not  a  phrase  of  course — a  mere 
formula  to  be  gone  through  and  forgotten.  Their  houses,  their  animals,  their  servants,  and 
themselves,  were  all  at  our  command,  and  with  a  cordiality  that  forbad  the  idea  of  arriere 
pensSe. 

**  Living  in  the  country,  at  a  distance  from  large  towns,  with  but  little  literature,  and 
few  and  irregularly-received  newspapers,  the  haciendados  and  their  administradors  are 
glad  to  welcome  the  traveller  as  a  guest  to  their  doors.  With  ample  means  of  accommo- 
dation and  entertainment,  they  enjoy  as  well  as  confer  a  favour,  and  are  as  thankful  for 
your  visit,  as  you  are  to  them  for  their  repasts  and  attentions.  You  feel  that  the  account 
IS  fairly  balanced,  that  the  other  little  elegancies  and  assiduities  which  are  thrown  in 
ibr  your  comfort  are  the  result  of  genuine  hospUaUtyy  and  the  promptings  of  excellent 
hearu.'' 

The  descriptions  of  Mexico  by  Mr.  Mayer,  though  in  some  respects  contra- 
dictory, are  by  far  the  most  favourable ;  but  his  excursions  were  very  limited ; 
and  generally  we  would  consider  that  Mr.  Chevalier,  an  acute  observer,  who 
visited  the  country  in  1835,  is  fiur  more  conclusive.  **  I  have  only^en  two 
months  in  Mexico,  and  already  I  have  witnessed  five  attempts  at  revolution. 
Insurrections  have  become  quite  ordinary  occurrences  here,  and  their  settled 
forms  have  been  gradually  established,  from  which  it  is  not  considered  &ir  to 
deviate.  These  seem  almost  as  positively  fixed  as  the  laws  of  backgammon,  or 
the  recipes  of  domestic  cookery.  The  first  act  of  a  revolution  is  called  pronuu'- 
damiento.  An  officer  of  any  rank,  from  a  general  down  to  a  lieutenant,  pro- 
nounces himself  against  the  established  order,  or  against  an  institution  which 
displeases  him,  or  against  any  thing  else.  He  gets  together  a  detachment,  a 
company,  or  a  regiment,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  these  generally,  without  more 
ado,  place  themselves  at  his  disposal.  The  second  act  is  called  the  Gecto,  or  out- 
cry, when  two  or  three  articles  are  drawn  up,  to  state  the  motives  or  objects  of 
the  insurrection.  If  the  matter  is  of  some  importance,  the  Outcry  is  called  a 
plan.  At  the  third  act,  the  insurgents  and  the  partisans  of  government  are  op- 
posed to  one  another,  and  mutually  examine  each  other's  forces.  At  the  fourth 
act,  they  come  to  blows ;  but,  according  to  the  improved  system  lately  introduced, 
the  fighting  is  carried  on  in  a  very  distant,  moderate,  and  respectful  manner. 
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However,  one  party  is  declared  victor^  and  the  beaten  party  dUpronouneem  Tke 
conquerors  march  to  Mexico,  and  their  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital  consti- 
tutes the  fifth  act  of  the  play  ;  the  vanquished  meanwhile  embark  at  Vera  Cms, 
or  TampicOy  with  all  the  horrors  of  war. 

^'  With  tranquillity,  unfortunately,  every  thing  else  is  also  lost.    There  is  no 
longer  any  security.    It  is  mere  chance,  if  the  diligence  from  Mexico  to  Yen 
Cruz  proceed  the  whole  w^y  without  being  stopped  and  robbed.     It  requires 
whole  regiments  to  convey  the  conducta  of  piastres  to  Vera  Cruz.    Travellen 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  an  escort,  go  armed  from  head  to  foot,  and  in  little 
caravans.     Here  and  there,  rude  crosses  erected  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  sur- 
rounded by  heaps  of  stones,  thrown  by  passers-by,  in  token  of  compassion,  pmnt 
out  the  spot  where  some  wayfarer,  and  almost  always  a  stranger,  has  perished  by 
the  hands  of  robbers.    The  immediate  environs  of  the  most  ]>opulous  cities  are 
infested  by  malefactors,  and  even  in  the  interior  of  cities  not  excepting  the  capi- 
tal, there  is  no  longer  any  security.    There  are  numerous  instances  of  people 
being  robbed  on  a  Sunday,  and  at  the  hour  even  when  the  greatest  number  of 
people  are  abroad,  within  a  league  of  Mexico.    An  English  charge-d'afiairs  was 
lassoed  on  the  Alameda,  the  public  walk,  in  the  middle  of  the  day.     In  the  even- 
ing,  after  sunset,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  guardians  of  the  night  (serenos), 
notwithstanding  the  videttes  of  cavalry  at  every  corner  of  the  streets*  notwilii- 
standing  the  law  prohibits  the  riding  on  horseback  through  the  streets  after  eight 
o'clock,  in  order  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  lasso,  a  man  is  not  safe  in  Mexico,  not 
even  in  his  own  house.     If,  in  the  evening  at  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  you  virit  a 
friend,  before  the  porter  consents  to  open  the  enormous  gate,  lined  with  iron  or 
bronze,  Aere  pass  as  many  formalities  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  letting  down 
the  drawbridge  of  a  fortress.     Persons,  on  whose  words  I  think  I  can  rely,  haTe 
assured  me,  that  as  many  as  900  dead  bodies  are  yearly  deposited  in  the  McNrgne 
of  Mexico.'' 


CHAFFER  XI 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  MEXICO. 

The  Spanish  Mexicans  are  accused  of  great  indolence  of  character,  occasioned 

by  the  abundant  means  of  subsistence  acquired  by  little  industry.    Hiey  are, 

from  idleness,  addicted  to  gambling,  which  is  charged  against  them  as  a  prevail* 

ing  vice.     Probably  no  two  men  diflFer  from  each  other  so  widely  in  habits  and 

character  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Americans  and  the  Spanish  Americans. 

Mr.  Mayer  says, — ''The  Mexicans  are  a  proud  and  sensitive  people;  yet,  none  are 
more  easily  subdued  by  kindness — ^none  more  easily  won  by  a  ready  disposition  to  mio- 
gle  in  their  ranks,  and  treat  them  with  a  due  respect  for  their  habitudes  and  their  preja- 
dices. 
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^<  It  seems  impossible  for  them  to  get  rid  of  the  idea,  that  European  powers  are 
seeking  to  obtain  their  wealth  and  territory,  and  to  re-establish  tne  systems  from 
which  they  freed  themselves  by  so  many  years  of  revolutionary  war ;  nor  can  they  (since 
the  Texan  war)  divest  themselves  of  the  erroneous  notion,  that  the  United  States  has 
ever  a  longing  eye  on  their  capital  and  country. 

"There  are  but  few  entertainments  given  in  Mexico,  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  cities  abroad,  where  a  lavish  expenditure  in  viands,  lights,  and  amusements  for  the 
few  hours  of  a  single  evening,  are  mistaken  for  the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  genuine 
hospitality; — instead,  however,  of  these  ostentatious  displays,  there  are  frequent  re- 
QDions  at  turtuliasy  where  an  hour  or  two  are  most  agreeably  spent. 

'*  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  extreme  of  fashionable  life,  and  its  disposition  for  the 
theatre  ;  and  I  do  not  intend  to  treat  again  of  the  propensity  of  the  ultras  to  living  thus 
constantly  in  the  public  eye,  without  devoting  a  portion  of  each  day  to  that  domestic 
intercourse  and  reunion  which  make  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  an  English  or  American 
fiieside.  I  speak,  however,  of  ihsii  juste  milieu  of  society,  wherein  resides  the  virtue 
and  intellect  of  a  country. 

'*It  was  my  good  fortune  to  reside  for  more  than  half  a  year  in  a  native  family,  once 
rich  and  titled,  but  broken  in  fortunes  by  the  political  and  commercial  vicissitudes  of 
the  republic,  and  it  was  there  that  I  constantly  witnessed  the  most  beautiful  evidences 
of  a  filial  devotion  and  parental  love,  amounting  almost  to  passionate  attachment.  The 
lady  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  was  a  person  who  had  been  distinguished  for  her 
talents  and  accomplishments  in  the  days  when  Mexico  was  adorned  with  the  splendour 
of  a  Spanish  court.  She  would  have  been  considered  highly  cultivated  in  any  country ; 
her  manners  were  excellent ;  her  bearing  graceful  and  courteous ;  and  a  wide  circula- 
tk>n  in  her  youth  among  distinguished  men  (both  before  and  during  the  revolution), 
and  a  ready  talent  for  imparting  her  recollections,  made  her  conversation  delightful  and 
instructive.  Besides  this,  she  possessed  a  genius  for  miniature-painting  and  sketching  in 
crayons,  rarely  attained  by  a  female,  and  worthy  of  a  distinguished  artist  Qualities 
like  these,  brought  around  her  constantly  a  large  and  intelligent  circle  of  both  sexes. 
The  change  of  fortune  had  by  no  means  diminished  her  estimation  in  society,  and  the 
numbers  of  fast  friends  who  adhered  to  her  in  her  comparative  indigence,  proved  their 
admiration  of  talent,  and  the  constancy  of  stttachment,  by  the  repetition  of  the  most 
delicate  and  disinterested  assiduities. 

"  It  was  in  this  Mexican  homey  and  not  from  the  unsympathising  distance  of  the  hotel 
and  ball-room  (the  scene  of  most  travellers'  observation),  that  I  obtained  my  insight  into 
the  structure  of  Mexican  society  and  character.  Had  I  kept  myself  aloof  in  my  own 
house  or  my  own  inn,  as  is  the  habit  of  foreigners,  1  should  have  judged  from  the  theatre, 
the  passeo,  the  bull-ring,  the  cock-pit,  and  the  gaming-table  ;  that  the  women  were  but 
so  many  painted  dolls,  without  more  education  or  soul  than  was  required  to  languish 
over  a  loye-sick  play,  or  to  ogle,  with  idle  gaze,  a  favoured  cavalier.  I  might  have  sup- 
posed, too,  that  the  men  were  supremely  blessed  by  this  dalliance  with  the  sex,  and 
considered  themselves  in  perfect  elysium  when  they  could  divide  their  attention  between 
their  sirens,  their  horses,  and  the  card-table ; — but  in  the  privacy  of  this  dwelling,  I 
learned  to  estimate  the  love  and  regard  between  parents  and  children  ;  the  beautiful 
benevolence  of  ancient  friendship;  the  universal  respect  for  genius;  and,  besides,  had 
frequent  occasion  to  notice  the  expanding  spirit,  ardent  patriotism,  desire  of  cultivation, 
and  quick  talent,  which  embellish  the  Mexican  character. 

**  It  must  not  be  said  that  I  am  estimating  a  country  by  one  example  ; — I  am  as  far 
from  so  partial  a  judgment,  as  the  opponents  of  Mexico  are  from  a  just  one  on  their  side 
of  the  question.  It  is  true,  that  this  family  afforded  me  an  extensive  field  of  obser- 
▼ation,  but  it  chiefly  served  to  stimulate  my  attention  and  inquiries  elsewhere ;  and  I 
can  frankly  declare,  that  wherever  I  observed,  I  invariably  found  the  same  qualities  of 
head  and  heart.  It  is  this  heart  that  is  in  fact  the  great  characteristic  of  Mexicans, 
and  especially  of  their  females.  There  is  a  noble  naturalness,  an  antique  generosity 
about  ihem,  which  is  the  parent  of  a  multitude  of  virtues,  and  it  is  by  an  abandonment 
of  themselves  to  impulses,  that  so  much  irregularity  and  indiscretion  have  been  frequently 
manifested,  both  in  [politics  and  society. 
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'*  I  have  said  that  the  Mexicans  are  a  people  of  quick  talent,  and  my  remark  is  borne 
out  by  the  observation  of  all  foreigners.  They  are  quick  to  apprehend,  quick  of  study, 
and  quick  in  mastering  a  subject ;  but  this  very  facility,  joined  with  their  impulsiveness, 
is  often  fatal  to  their  enduring  application  and  progress. 

"  I  came  among  these  people  an  entire  stranger,  without  especial  claims  on  their 
attention,  and  studious  to  avoi^l  that  bill  of  exchange  hospitality,  which  is  the  result  of 
introductory  letters  from  former,  and,  perhaps,  forgotten  acquaintances.  Yet  mingling 
freely  among  all  classes,  and  comparing  them  now — when  gratitude  for  acts  of  kindness 
has  been  long  yielded  and  the  annoyance  of  petty  impertinences  forgotten — 1  have  none 
but  kindly  recollections  of  the  people,  and  none  but  favourable  impressions  of  the  mass 
of  a  society,  in  which  I  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  I  should  be  held  in  utter  anti- 
pathy as  an  heretical  stranger. 

''There  are  in  Mexico  as  in  all  other  countries,  specimens  of  egotism,  8el6shnesi, 
haughtiness,  ill -breed  incr,  and  loose  morals,  both  among  the  men  and  the  women;  but, 
although  we  6nd  these  floating  like  bubbles  on  the  top  of  society,  they  must  not  therefore 
be  considered  the  characteristics  of  the  country.  A  nation  in  which  '  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions  are  events  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  is  naturally  prolific  in  desperate 
and  crafty  political  ad\enturers,'  and  dissimulation  and  stratagem  may,  in  time,  form  the 
chief  element  of  the  character  of  such  a  people  ; — yet  such,  it  is  hoped,  is  not  to  be  the 
corrupting  fate  of  Mexico. 

"The  idea  that  laro:e  social  entertainments  require  gpreat  magnificence  and  lavish 
expense,  deprives  the  Mexicans,  in  their  towns,  of  many  of  those  agreeable  gatherines 
which  fill  up  80  pleasantly  our  winter  nights  and  autumn  evenings  ;  but  it  is  on  tketr 
haciendas  or  plantations  that  their  hospitality  is  most  distinguished.  Nothing  is  with- 
held from  you  ;  their  establishments  are  placed  at  your  entire  control,  and  the  welcome 
is  atf  sincere  as  it  is  hearty  and  cheerful. 

"That  they  are  brave  none  will  doubt,  who  read  the  history  of  their  War  of  Inde 
pendence,  although  the  bad  discipline  (especially  of  their  officers)  has  prevented  the 
very  eminent  exhibition  of  this  quality  in  their  foreign  battles.  In  fact,  regard  them  in 
any  way,  and  they  will  be  found  to  possess  the  elements  of  a  fine  people  who  want  bat 
peace  and  the  stimulus  of  foreign  emulation,  to  bring  them  forward  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  with  great  distinction. 

"Their  geographical  position,  however,  is  very  unfavourable  for  this  emulative 
stimulus.  They  are  placed  among  the  mountains,  on  an  isthmus  connecting  two  large 
continents,  while  their  territory  is  washed  by  two  seas.  They  are  cut  off  by  a  large  belt 
of  savage  country  from  us  at  the  north,  and  the  communication  with  Europe  is  both 
distant  and  uncertain.  They  have  a  small  population,  spread  over  an  immense  territory, 
and  want,  therefore,  both  the  constant  comparison  of  the  intellect  of  other  nations,  and 
social  compacting  or  aggregation  among  themselves.  I  can  (from  personal  experience) 
state  how  disagreeable  is  this  want  of  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is 
intelligence  from  the  United  States,  perhaps,  once  a  month,  and  about  as  often  from 
Europe.  The  information  brought  by  these  arrivals,  passes  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the 
merchants — and,  after  a  while,  is  gradually  translated  in  fragments  for  some  of  the 
meagre  newspapers,  which  treat  you,  months  afterward,  to  a  refacciamento  of  the  stories 
or  improvements  that  you  had  already  forgotten.  In  this  respect,  our  community  of 
language  with  Great  Britain  is  of  vast  importance  to  us.  England  acts  the  part  of  an 
editor  for  the  United  States.  She  collects  the  news,  the  literature,  the  progressive  in- 
ventions, and  the  genius  of  the  old  world,  with  unparalleled  activity ; — and  we  are 
always,  at  furthest,  but  twelve  days  behind  her  in  diffusing  these  results  among  the 
seventeen  millions  of  our  own  people.  But  it  may  be  feared,  that  it  will  be  long  before 
Mexico  imitates  our  example.  Spain  is  not  an  England  in  intellectual  energy  or 
advancement ;  and  the  day  has  not  vet  arrived  in  Mexico  when  a  work  in  two  volumes 
can  be  printed,  bound,  and  distributed  to  her  chief  cities  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
its  reception  from  Europe. 

"I  am  afraid  the  tendency  of  our  sister  republic  is  too  much  toward  the  opposite 
extreme.  She  has  not  disenthralled  herself  from  the  Spanish  bigotry  which  inculcated 
the  idea  that  a  nation  must  do  all  for  herself,  without  a  commercial  marine  of  her  own 
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to  carry  on  a  well-regulated  commerce.  This  seems  as  likely  to  make  boors  of  the 
people  who  practise  it,  as  seclusion  is  calculated  to  make  ascetics  of  those  who  refuse 
to  mingle  with  the  world,  and  improve  their  spirits  by  a  free  interchange  of  opinions  and 
feelings. 

CaiME. — "  Passing  westward,  toward  the  Passeo  Nuevo  from  the  Alameda,  you 
cross  the  square  in  front  of  the  Accordada,  the  common  prison  of  the  capital.  In  the 
front  of  one  of  its  wings  a  low-barred  window  is  constantly  open,  and  wiihin,  on  an  in- 
clined plane,  are  laid  the  dead  bodies  found  daily  within  the  limits  of  the  city.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  take  your  morning  walk  to  the  adjoining  fields,  without  seeing  one, 
and  frequently  two  corpses,  stretched  bleedin^^  on  the  stones.  These  are  the  victims  of 
■ome  sudden  quarrel,  or  unknown  murder  during  the  night;  and  all  who  miss  a  friend,  a 
parent^  or  a  brother,  resort  to  these  iron  bars  to  seek  the  lost  one.  It  is  painful  to  behold 
the  scenes  to  which  this  melancholy  assemblage  frequently  give  rise,  and  hear  the  wails  of 
sorrow  that  break  from  the  homeless  orphan,  whose  parent  lies  murdered  on  the  stones 
of  the  dead-house. 

"  Yet  this  is  scarcely  more  shocking  than  the  scenes  presented  by  the  living,  within 
the  walls  of  the  loathsome  prison.  A  strong  guard  of  military  is  stationed  at  the  gate, 
and  you  enter,  after  due  permission  from  the  commanding  officer.  A  gloomy  stair  leads 
to  the  second  story,  the  entrance  to  which  is  guarded  by  a  portal  massive  enough  to  resist 
the  assault  of  a  powerful  force.  Within,  a  lofty  apartment  is  filled  with  the  officers  of 
the  prison  and  a  crowd  of  subalterns,  engaged  in  writing,  talking,  and  walking — amid 
the  hum  of  the  crowd,  the  clank  of  chains,  the  shouts  of  prisoners,  and  (he  eternal  din  of 
an  ill-regulated  establishment. 

''  Passing  through  several  iron  and  wood-barred  gates,  you  enter  a  lofty  corridor, 
nnning  around  a  quadrangular  court-yard,  in  the  centre  of  which,  beneatli,  is  a  fountain 
of  troubled  water.  The  whole  of  this  area  is  filled  with  human  beings — the  great  con- 
gress of  Mexican  crime — mixed  and  mingling,  like  a  hill  of  busy  ants  swarming  from 
their  sandy  caverns.  Some  are  stripped  and  bathing  in  the  fountain  ;  some  are  fighting 
in  a  corner ;  some  making  baskets  in  another.  In  one  place,  a  crowd  is  gathered  around 
a  witty  story-teller,  relating  the  adventures  of  bis  rascally  life.  In  another,  a  group  is 
eng^ed  in  weaving  with  a  hand-loom.  Robbers,  murderers,  thieves,  ravishers,  felons  of 
every  description,  and  vagabonds  of  every  aspect,  are  crammed  wiihin  this  court-yard  ; 
and,  almost  free  from  discipline  or  moral  restraint,  form,  perhaps,  the  most  splendid 
school  of  misdemeanour  and  villany  on  the  American  continent. 

**  Below,  within  the  corridor  of  the  second  story — from  which  I  have  described  the 
▼lew  of  this  wretched  mass  of  humanity — a  rather  better  sort  of  criminals  are  kept ;  and 
yety  eren  here,  many  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  being  under  sentence  of  death,  who  still 
went  about  entirely  without  restraint. 

"  In  one  corner  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  chapel,  where  convicts  for  capital  offences 
are  condemned  to  solitude  and  penance,  during  the  three  last  days  of  their  miserable 
life;  and,  at  a  certain  hour,  it  is  usual  for  all  the  prisoners  to  gather  in  front  of  the  door, 
and  chant  a  hymn  for  the  victim  of  the  laws.     It  is  a  solemn  service  of  crime  for  crime. 

**  I  did  not  see  the  prison  for  women,  but  1  am  told  it  is  much  the  same  as  the  one  I 
have  just  described.  About  100  of  the  men,  chained  in  pairs  like  galley-slaves,  are 
driven  daily  into  the  streets,  under  a  strong  guard,  as  scavengers  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
chief  idea  of  the  utility  of  prisons  in  Mexico,  to  support  this  class  of  coerced  labourers. 

^*  There  can  be  no  ai>ology,  at  this  period  of  general  enlightenment  in  the  world  for 
such  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  the  congregated  vice  of  a  country.  Punishment,  or  rather 
incarceration,  and  labour  on  the  streets,  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  is,  in  fact,  no 
sacrifice  ;  both  because  public  exhibition  deadens  the  felon's  shame,  and  because  it  can- 
not become  an  actual  punishment  under  any  circumstances  of  a  lipero's  life.  Indeed, 
what  object  in  existence  can  the  lepero  propose  to  himself?  Ills  day  is  one  of  precarious 
labour  and  income  ;  he  thieves ;  he  has  no  regular  home,  or  if  he  has,  it  is  some  miserable 
hovel  of  earth  and  mud,  where  his  wife  and  children  crawl  about  with  scarce  the  instinct 
of  beavers.  His  food  and  clothing  are  scant  and  miserable.  He  is  without  education, 
or  prospect  of  improvement.  He  belongs  to  a  class  that  does  not  rise.  He  dulls  his 
sense  of  present  misery  by  intoxicating  drinks.    His  quick  temper  stimulates  him  to  quarrel^ 
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His  sleep  is  heavy  and  un refreshing,  and  he  only  rises  to  a  day  of  similar  uncertainty  and 
wickedness.  What,  then,  is  the  value  of  life  to  him,  or  to  one  like  htm  ?  Why  toil  ? 
Why  not  steal/  What  shame  has  he  ?  Is  the  prison^  toith  certainty  of  food — morefmuAr 
ment  titan  the  free  airy  with  uncertaifityf  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  lighter  punishment; 
and  as  for  the  degradation,  he  knows  not  how  to  estimate  it 

''Mexico  will  thus  continue  to  be  infested  with  felons,  as  long  as  its  prison  isahouie 
of  refuge,  and  a  comparatively  happy  home  to  so  large  a  portion  of  its  outcast  popula- 
tion.* 

**  I  have  collected  some  statistical  information  on  these  subjects,  which  I  think  will 
be  interesting  in  connexion  with  Mexican  prisons,  and  prove  how  necessary  it  i^  in  the 
6rst  place,  to  alter  their  whole  system  of  coercive  discipline ;  and,  in  the  second,  to  strike 
immediately  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  by  improving  the  condition  of  the  people — by  educat- 
ing, and  proposing  advantages  to  them,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  extensive  tracts  of  cobd- 
try  that  now  lie  barren  over  their  immense  territory. 


Imfbisonments  in  Mexico  for  1842. 

NUMBER    OP    PRISONERS. 

Men. 

Women. 

Duriog  the  flrat  aiz  mooUis  of  1849,  Uien  were  impriBoned  in  Uie  city 
of  Mexico 

nomber. 

3197 
S868 

BOBher. 
I4S7 

DarioK  the  second  six  months ......>............ 

IITf 

Total  of  both  sexes  for  1842 

6055 

.S80f 

"  Without  specifying  each  of  the  several  crimes,  for  which  these  persons  were  com- 
mitted to  prison,  or  being  able,  from  all  the  accounts  furnished  me,  to  state  the  exsct 
number  of  those  who  were  finally  convicted,  I  will  present  some  lists  of  the  numbers  im« 
prisoned  for  the  chief  crimes,  during  the  whole  year. 


CRIMES. 


Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

■                31t 

179 

491 

1500 

470 

1970 

S129 

1104 

3233 

619 

444 

1056 

70 

17 

87 

65 

21 

86 

7 

1 

8 

3 

0 

s 

0B34 

I .  Prostitntion,  adultery,  bi|r<^™7i  sodomy,  incest 

9.  Robbery , 

3.  Quaireliog  and  wounding 

4.  Quarreling  and  bearing  arm^,  &c 

9.  Homicide,  attempt  at  homicide,  and  robbery  and 

homicide 

8.  Rape  and  incontinence 

7.  Forgvry 

8.  Gambling 

Whidi,  added  together,  gUe  the  frightful  amount  of.. 

males  and  females,  for  the  higher  crimeii  and  misdemeanors— leaving  a  balance  of  1927  only,  to  be  divided  aasig 
the  lettfr.  It  should  he  stated,  in  addition  to  the  above,  that  numbers  were  committed  for  f Aroirljig  HfrsI  se  the 
elotbes  and  faces  of  persons  passing  along  the  street ;  that  113  dead  bodies  were  found ;  17  individuals  extcmtidtWk 
894  sent  to  the  hospital. 

"  The  sum  of  4121  dollars  is  expended  in  salaries  of  officers  for  this  institution,  and 
30,232  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  prisoners. 

*  "  As  an  evidence  of  the  little  value  these  lepcros  place  upon  their  lives, — an  old  resident  in 
Mexico  told  me,  that  he  had  once  been  the  witness  of  a  street-fight  between  two  women,  which 
resulted  in  the  use  of  knives,  and  the  ripping  of  one's  belly,  so  that  her  bowels  were  exposed,  tlie 
wound  was  not  fatal,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  slightly  recovered  from  the  loss  of  blood,  while  die 
attendants  were  preparing  a  litter,  she  drew  forth  a  cigarrilo  from  her  bosom,  obtained  a  light  fron 
a  bystander,  and  was  borne  off  to  the  hospital,  smoking  as  contentedly  as  if  preparing  for  • 
licMta  /* 
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CHAPTER  XTI. 

CITY,  AND  DEPARTMENT,  FORMERLY  THE  INTENDANCY,  OF  MEXICO. 

The  population  of  the  former  intendancy  of  Mexico  was,  in  1803,  stated  to 
be  1,511,800  souls.  In  the  department  which  comprises  a  lesser  extent  of 
territory,  the  population  in  1842  was  enumerated  at  1,389,520. 

The  whole  of  the  country  which  was  included  under  the  intendancy  is  sitnated 
under  the  torrid  zone.  It  extended  from  the  16  deg.  34  min.  to  the  21  deg.  57  min. 
of  north  latitude.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  on  the  west  by  the  intendancies  of  Ouanaxuato  and  Valladolid,  and  on 
the  east  by  those  of  Vera  Cruz  and  La  Puebla  de  los  Angelos.  It  is  washed 
towards  the  south  by  the  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean,  from  Acapulco  to 
Zacatula.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  this  territory  are  moun- 
tunous. 

The  Valley  of  Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan,  of  which  M.  Humboldt  has  published 
a  very  minute  map,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  cordillera  of  Anahuac,  on  the 
ridge  of  the  porphyritical  and  basaltic  amygdaloid  mountains,  which  run  from  the 
south-south-east  to  the  north-north-west.    This  valley  is  of  an  oval  form. 

Six  great  roads  were  made  to  cross  the  cordillera  which  encloses  the  valley, 
of  which  the  medium  height  is  3000  metres  (or  9842  feet)  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean.  1.  The  road  from  Acapulco  to  Guchilaque  and  Cuervaracca  by  the  high 
summit,  called  La  Cruz  del  Marques  (alluding  to  Hernan  Gortez,  Marques  de. 
Valle  de  Oaxaca).  2.  The  road  of  Toluca  by  Tianguillo  and  Lerma,  a  magni- 
ficent causeway,  not  sufficiently  to  be  admired,  constructed  with  great  art,  partly 
over  arches.  3.  The  road  of  Queretaro,  Guanaxuato,  and  Durango  \el  carnino 
de  tierra  adentrol,  which  passes  by  Guautitlan,  Huehuetoca,  and  the  Puerto  de 
Reyes,  near  Bata,  through  hills  scarcely  eighty  metres  (or  262  feet)  above  the 
pavement  of  the  great  square  of  Mexico.  4.  The  road  of  Pachuco,  which  leads 
to  the  celebrated  mines  of  real  del  Monte,  by  the  Cerro  Ventoso,  covered  with 
oak,  cypress,  and  rose-trees,  almost  continually  in  flower.  5.  The  old  road  of 
La  Puebla,  by  San  Boiiaventura  and  the  Llanos  de  Apan.  And,  6.  the  road 
of  La  Puebla  by  Rio  Frio  and  Tesmelucos,  south-east  from  the  Cerro  del 
Telapon,  of  which  the  distance  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  as  well  as  that  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  (Iztaccihuatl)  to  the  great  volcano  (Popocatepetl),  served  for  bases 
to  the  trigonometrical  operations  of  MM.  Velasquez  and  Costanzo. — Alcedo, 

From  the  capital  of  Mexico  being  described  as  a  city  built  in  the  midst  of  a 
lake,  and  connected  with  the  continent  by  dikes,  Alcedo  observes,  *^  Those  who 
look  at  Humboldt's  map  will  be  no  doubt  astonished  on  seeing  that  the  centre 
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of  the  present  city  is  4500  metres  (or  14^63  feet)  distant  from  the  Lake  of 
Tezcuco,  and  more  than  9000  metres^  or  29,527  feet  from  the  Lake  of 
Chalco ;  but  the  city  has  certainly  not  changed  its  place,  for  the  cathednl  of 
Mexico  occupies  exactly  the  ground  where  the  temple  of  Huitzilopochtli  stood, 
and  the  present  street  of  Tacuba  is  the  old  street  of  Tlacopan,  through  wUdi 
Cortez  made  his  famous  retreat  in  the  fatal  night  of  the  1st  of  July,  1520,  whidi 
still  goes  by  the  name  of  noche  triste.  The  difference  of  situation  between  the 
old  maps  and  those  published  by  Humboldt,  arises  solely  from  the  diminutioii 
of  water  in  the  lake  of  Tezcuco. 

A  letter  addressed  by  Cortez  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  dated  30th  of  Octobo^ 
1520,  gives  a  description  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.    '^  The  province  in  which  die 
residence  of  this  great  lord  Moctezuma  is  situated,"  says  Cortez,  *^  is  circuluiy 
surrounded  with  elevated  mountains,  and  intersected  with  precipices.    The  plim 
contains  near  seventy  leagues  in  circumference,  and  in  this  plain  are  two  lake% 
which  fill  nearly  the  whole  valley  ;  for  the  inhabitants  sail  in  canoes  for  more 
than  fifty  leagues  round."    (He  speaks  only  of  two  lakes,  for  he  knew  but  im- 
perfectly those  of  Zumpango  and  Xaltocan,  between  which  he  hastily  passed  in 
his  flight  from  Mexico  to  Tlascala,  before  the  battle  of  Otumba.)     ''  Of  the  two 
great  lakes  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  the  one  is  fresh  and  the  other  salt-water 
They  are  separated  by  a  small  range  of  mountain  (the  conical  and  insulated  hilb 
near  Iztapalapan) ;  these  mountains  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  tbe 
waters  of  the  lake  mingle  together  in  a  strait  between  the  hills  and  the  hi^ 
Cordillera  (undoubtedly  the  east  declivity  of  Cerros  de  Santa  Fe).    The  numeroof 
towns  and  villages  constructed  in  both  of  the  two  lakes  carry  on  their  commense 
by  canoes,  without  touching  the  continent.    The  great  city  of  Temixtitan  or 
Tenochtitlan  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  salt-water  lake,  which  has  its  tidei 
like  the  sea ;  and  from  the  city  to  the  continent  there  are  two  leagues,  whiotwrer 
way  we  vAsh.  to  enter.     Four  dikes  lead  to  the  city :  they  are  made  by  the  hand 
of  man,  and  are  of  the  breadth  of  two  lances.    The  city  is  as  large  as  Seville  or 
Cordova.    The  streets,  I  merely  speak  of  the  principal  ones,  are  very  narrow  and 
very  long ;  some  are  half-dry  and  half-occupied  by  navigable  canals,  furnished 
with  very  well-constructed  wooden-bridges,  broad  enough  for  ten  men  on  hone- 
back  to  pass  at  the  same  time.     The  market-place,  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
Seville,  is  surrounded  with  an  immense  portico,  under  which  are  exposed  for  sale 
all  sorts  of  merchandise,  eatables,  ornaments  made  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  pewter, 
precious  stones,  bones,  sheels,  and  feathers ;  delft-ware,  leather,  and  spun-cotton. 
We  find  hewn  stones,  tiles,  and  timber  fit  for  building.     There  are  lanes  for 
game,  others  for  roots  and  garden-fruits  ;  there  are  houses  where  barbers  shave 
the  head  (with  razors  made  of  obsidian) ;  and  there  are  houses  resembling  our 
apothecary  shops,  where  prepared  medicines,  unguents,  and  plasters  are  sold. 
There  are  houses  where  drink  is  sold.    The  market  abounds  with  so  many 
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hinge,  that  I  am  unable  to  name  them  all  to  your  highness.  To  avoid  con- 
uaion,  every  species  of  merchandise  is  sold  in  a  separate  lane ;  every  thing  is 
old  by  the  yard^  but  nothing  has  hitherto  been  seen  to  be  weighed  in  the 
aarket.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  square  is  a  house^  which  I  shall  call  Taudiencia^ 
a  which  ten  or  twelve  persons  sit  constantly  for  determining  any  disputes  which 
nay  arise  respecting  the  sale  of  goods.  There  are  other  persons  who  mix  con- 
inually  with  the  crowd,  to  see  that  a  just  price  is  asked.  We  have  seen  them 
jreak  the  false  measures  which  they  had  seized  from  the  merchants." 

Such  was  the  state  of  Tenochtitlan  in  1520.  Humboldt  sought  in  vain  in  the 
irchives  of  the  family  of  Cortez,  preserved  at  Mexico  in  the  Casa  del  Estado,  for 
the  plan  which  he  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  of  the  environs  of  the  capital,  and 
which  he  sent  to  the  emperor,  as  he  says,  in  his  third  letter  published  by  Cardinal 
Loienzana.  The  Abbe  Clavigero  has  ventured  to  give  a  plan  of  the  Lake  of 
Tercuco,  such  as  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
sketch,  though  inaccurate,  is  thought  preferable  to  that  given  by.Robertson,  and 
other  European  authors.  Humboldt  has  drawn  on  the  map  of  the  Valley  of 
Tenochtitlan  the  old  extent  of  the  salt-water  lake«  such  as  he  conceived  it  from 
the  historical  account  of  Cortez,  and  some  of  his  contemporaries.  In  1520,  and 
long  after,  the  villages  of  Iztapalapan,  Coyohuacan  (improperly  called  Cuyacan)^ 
Tscubaja,  and  Tacuba,  were  quite  near  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco.  Cortez 
says  expressly,  ^^  That  the  most  part  of  the  houses  of  Coyohuacan,  Culuacan, 
Chulubuzco,  Mexicaltzingo,  Iztapalapan,  Cuitaguaca,  and  Mizqueque,  were  built 
in  the  water  on  piles,  so  that  frequently  the  canoes  could  enter  by  an  under- 
door.''  The  small  hill  of  Chapultepec,  on  which  the  viceroy,  Count  Oalvez, 
constructed  a  castle,  was  no  longer  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco  in  the  time 
of  Cortez.  On  this  side,  the  continent  approached  to  within  about  3000  metres 
(or  9842  feet)  of  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan,  consequently  the  distance  of  two 
leagues  indicated  by  Cortez  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V.  is  not  altogether  accurate: 
he  ought  to  have  retrenched  the  one-half  of  this,  excepting,  however,  the  part 
of  the  west-side  at  the  small  porphyritical  hill  of  Chapultepec.  We  may  well 
believe,  however,  that  this  hill  was,  some  centuries  before,  also  a  small  island, 
like  the  Penol  del  Marques,  or  the  Penol  de  los  Banos.  It  appears  extremely 
probable,  from  geological  observations,  that  the  lakes  had  been  on  the  decrease 
long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  before  the  construction  of  the  canal 
of  Huehuetoca. — Alcedo. 

The  old  city  of  Mexico  communicated  with  the  continent  by  the  three  great 
JUkes  of  Tepejacac  (Guadulupe),  Tlacopan  (Tacuba),  and  Iztapalapan.  Cortez 
mentions  four  dikes,  ^^  because  he  reckoned,  without  doubt,  the  causeway  which 
led  to  Chapultepec.  The  Calzada  of  Iztapalapan  had  a  branch  which  united 
Coyohuacan  to  the  small  fort  Xaloc,  the  same  in  which  the  Spaniards  were 
entertained  at  their  first  entry  by  the  Mexican  nobility."    Robertson  speaks  of  a 
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dike  which  led  to  Tezcuco,  but  such  a  dike  never  existed^  on  account  of  die 
great  distance^  and  the  great  depth  of  the  east  part  of  the  lake. 

The  city  of  Tenochtitlan  was  divided  into  four  quarters,  called  Teopan,  or 
Xochimilca^  Atzacualco,  Moyotla,  and  Tlaguechiuchan^  or  Cuepopan.  The  old 
division  was  preserved  in  the  limits  assigned  to  the  quarter  of  St.  Paul,  St 
Sebastian,  St.  John,  and  St.  Mary ;  and  the  present  streets  have  for  the  moit 
part  the  same  direction  as  the  old  ones,  nearly  from  north  to  south  and  from  east 
to  west,  though  more  properly  from  the  south  16  deg.  west  to  north  74  deg.  eut, 
at  least  towards  the  convent  of  St.  Augustin,  where  Humboldt  took  his  azimuths. 
The  direction  of  the  old  streets  was  undoubtedly  determined  by  that  of  the 
principal  dikes.  Now,  from  the  position  of  the  places  where  these  dikes  appev 
to  have  terminated,  it  is  improbable  that  they  represented  exactly  meridiani 
and  parallels.  But  what  gives  the  new  city,  as  we  have  already  observed,  i 
peculiar  and  distinctive  character,  is  that  it  is  situated  entirely  on  the  contincnti 
between  the  extremities  of  the  two  lakes  of  Tezcuco  and  XochimilcOj  and  tfatf 
it  only  received,  by  means  of  canals,  the  fresh  water  of  the  Xochimilco.— ^/ceib. 

**  Many  circumstances  have  contributed  to  this  order  of  things.  The  part  of 
the  salt-water  lake  between  the  south  and  west  dikes  was  always  the  shalloweit 
Cortez  complained  that  his  flotilla,  the  brigantines  which  he  constructed  at 
Tezcuco,  could  not,  notwithstanding  the  openings  in  the  dikes,  make  the  circnit 
of  the  besieged  city.  Sheets  of  water  of  small  depth  became  insensibly  marshes^ 
which,  when  intersected  with  trenches  or  small  defluous  canals,  were  converted 
into  chinampas  and  arable  land. 

^^  Of  the  five  lakes  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco  is  most  im* 
pregnated  with  muriate  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  nitrate  of  barytes  prorei 
that  this  water  contains  no  sulphate  in  dissolution.  The  most  pure  and  limpid 
water  is  that  of  the  Lake  of  Xochimilco,  the  specific  weight  of  which  HumboUh 
found  to  be  1.0009,  when  that  of  water  distilled  at  the  temperature  of  18  dq. 
centigrade,  or  54  deg.  Fahrenheit,  was  1.000,  and  when  water  from  the  Lakeo^ 
Tezcuco  was  1.0215.  The  water  of  this  last  lake  is  heavier  than  that  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  and  not  so  heavy  as  that  of  the  ocean,  which,  under  different  Isfr 
tudes,  has  been  found  between  1.0269  and  1.0285.  The  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  which  is  detached  from  the  surface  of  all  the  Mexican  lakes,  and  whidi 
the  acetate  of  lead  indicates  in  great  abundance  in  the  lakes  of  Tezcuco  and 
Chalco,  undoubtedly  contributes  in  certain  seasons  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
air  of  the  valley.  Intermittent  fevers,  however,  are  very  rare  on  the  banks  of 
these  very  lakes/' — Alcedo. 

Humboldt  says,  "  two  sorts  of  hewn  stone,  the  porous  amygdaloid  called 
tetzontli,  and  especially  a  porphyry  of  vitreous  feld-spa  without  any  quarts, 
give  to  the  Mexican  buildings  an  air  of  solidity,  and  sometimes  even  magni- 
ficence.   There  are  none  of  those  wooden  balconies  and  galleries  to  be  seen 
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which  disfigure  so  much  all  the  European  cities  in.  both  the  Indies.  The  balus- 
trades and  gates  are  all  of  Biscay  iron,  ornamented  with  bronze,  and  the  houses, 
instead  of  roofs,  have  terraces,  like  those  in  Italy  and  other  southern  countries. 

*'  The  edifice  destined  to  the  school  of  mines,  for  which  the  richest  individuals 
of  the  country  furnished  a  sum  of  more  than  3,000,000  of  francs,  or  124,800/. 
sterling,  would  adorn  the  principal  places  of  Paris  or  London.  Two  great  palaces 
were  recently  constructed  by  Mexican  artists,  pupils  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts 
of  the  capital.  One  of  these  palaces,  in  the  quarter  Delia  Traspana,  exhibits  in 
ib.e  interior  of  the  court  a  very  beautiful  oval  peristyle  of  coupled  columns.  The 
'  traveller  justly  admires  a  vast  circumference  paved  with  porphyry  flags,  and 
enclosed  with  an  iron  railing,  richly  ornamented  with  bronze,  containing  an 
equestrian  statue  of  King  Charles  IV.  placed  on  a  pedestal  of  Mexican  marble, 
in  the  midst  of  the  plaza  major  of  Mexico,  opposite  the  cathedral  and  the 
viceroy's  palace.  This  colossal  statue  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Branciforte,  formerly  viceroy  of  Mexico,  brother-in-law  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  It  weighs  450  quintals,  and  was  modelled,  founded,  and  placed  by  the 
same  artist,  M.  Tolsa,  whose  name  deserves  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history 
of  Spanish  sculpture" — HumboldVs  New  Spain. 

Humboldt,  who  had  seen  successively,  within  a  very  short  space  of  time^ 
lama^  Mesdco,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  and  the  largest 
dties  of  Germany,  remained  nevertheless  smitten  with  a  recollection  of  the 
grandeur  of  this  latter  city,  a  circumstance  which  he  attributes  principally  to  the 
majestic  character  of  its  situation  and  the  surrounding  scenery. — Alcedo. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  '^  Large  avenues  of  elms  and  poplars  lead 
in  every  direction  to  the  capital;  and  two  aqueducts,  constructed  overarches  of 
very  great  elevation,  cross  the  plain,  and  exhibit  an  appearance  equally  agreeable 
and  interesting.  The  magnificent  convent  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe 
appears  joined  to  the  mountains  of  Tepeyacac,  among  ravines  which  shelter  a 
few  date  and  young  yuca  trees.  Towards  the  south  the  whole  tract  between  San 
.  Angel,  Tacabaya,  and  San  Agustin  de  las  Cuevas,  appears  an  immense  garden  of 
orange,  peach,  apple,  cherry,  and  other  European  fruit-trees.*' 

Alcedo,  in  the  edition  of  1817,  observes,  "The  city  of  Mexico  is  also  remark- 
able for  its  excellent  police.    The  most  part  of  the  streets  have  very  broad  pave- 
*   ments  ;  and  they  are  clean  and  well  lighted.     These  advantages  are  the  fruits  of 
the  activity  of  the  Count  de  Revillagigedo,  who  on  his  arrival  found  the  capital 
extremely  dirty. 

**  Water  is  everywhere  to  be  had  in  the  soil  of  Mexico,  a  very  short  way 
below  the  surface,  but  it  is  brackish,  like  the  water  of  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco.  The 
two  aqueducts  already  mentioned,  by  which  the  city  receives  fresh  water,  are 
monuments  of  modem  construction  worthy  of  the  traveller's  attention.  The 
springs  of  potable  water  are  situated  to  the  east  of  the  town^  one  in  the  insu- 
lated hill  of  Chapultepec,  and  the  other  in  the  cerroa  of  Santa  Fe,  near  the 
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€ordillera,  which  separates  the  Valley  of  Tenochtitlan  firom  that  of  Lerma  and 
Toluca.  The  arches  of  the  aqueduct  of  Chapultepec  occupy  a  length  of  more 
than  3300  metres,  or  10,826  feet.^ 

The  enumeration  in  1790,  hy  orders  of  the  Count  de  ReyiUagigedo^  g^^* 
result  of  only  112,926  inhabitants  for  the  city;  but  thb  result  was  considered  too 
low  by  Alcedo,  who  says,  **  The  regular  troops  and  militia  in  garrison  in  the  capi- 
tal are  composed  of  from  5000  to  6000  men  in  arms.  We  may  admit  with  grait 
probability  that  the  actual  population  consists  of 

2,500  white  Europeans. 
65,000  white  Creoles. 
33,000  indigenous  (copper-coloured). 
26,500  Mestizoes,  mixture  of  whites  and  Indians. 
10,000  Mulattoes. 

137,000  inhabitants. 

"  There  are  consequently  in  Mexico  69,500  men  of  colour,  and  67,500  whites: 
but  a  great  number  of  the  Mestizoes  are  almost  as  white  as  the  Europeans  and 
Spanish  Creoles ! 

^^  In  the  twenty-three  male  convents  which  the  capital  contains  there  are 
nearly  1200  individuals^  of  whom  580  are  priests  and  choristers.  In  the  fifteen 
female  convents  there  are  2100  individuals,  of  whom  nearly  900  are  professed 
religieuses, 

"  The  clergy  of  the  city  of  Mexico  then  was,  and  is  now,  extremely  numerous, 
though  less  numerous  by  one-fourth  than  at  that  period  at  Madrid.  The  enu- 
meration of  1790  gives 

r  573  priests  and  choristers.    ^ 
In  the  convents  of  monks.  <     59  novices.  C  867 

I  235  lay  brothers.     •  ) 

In  the  convents  of  nuns.     \  ^\\  P^o^^^^^  religieuses.      1  ^^ 

t    35  novices.  ( 

Prebendaries        . 26 

Parish  priests  {cures)         .         .         .         .         .         .     .  16 

Curates 43 

Secular  ecclesiastics 517 

Total         ....  2392 
and  without  including  lay-brothers  and  novices,  2068." 

Alcedo,  in  comparing  this  capital  with  those  of  Europe  in  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  says,  **  Mexico  is  the  most  populous  city  of  the  new  conti- 
nent. It  contains  only  40,000  inhabitants  fewer  than  Madrid ;  and  as  it  forms 
a  great  square,  of  which  each  side  is  nearly  2750  metres,  or  9021  feet,  its  popula- 
tion is  spread  over  a  great  extent  of  ground.  Its  greatest  length  is  nearly  3900 
metres  (12,794  EngUsh  feet) ;  of  Paris  8000  metres  (26,246  English  feet)." 

The  Count  de  Revillagigedo  set  on  foot  accurate  researches  into  the  consump- 
tion of  Mexico.    The  following  table  was  drawh  up  in  1791 : — 
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Consumption  of  Mexico. 


ARTICLES  OP  CONSUMPTION. 


1.  Batable* : — 


Cmln 


Hogs. 

Kids  and  rabbits 

Povls 

Ducks 

Ikrkeys 


PsrtridgM 


Quantity. 


ARTICLES  OP  CONSUMPTION. 


number. 

16»300 

450 

S7S,023 

50.676 

24,000 

l,25^34• 

125,000 

205,000 

65,300 

140,000 


2.  Grain  :— 
Msize,  or   Turkey  wheat,   cargas  of 

three  fanega* 

Barley,  cargas 


3,  Liquid  Measure : — 
Wheat  flour, cargas  of  12  arrobas.... 
Pulque,  the  fermented  juice  of  the 

agaTa,  cargas 

Wine    and  vinegar,    barrels    of   4| 

arrobas 

Brandy,  barrels 

Spanish  oil,  arrobas  of  25 lbs. 


Quantity. 


number. 

117,224 
40,219 


130,000 

294,790 

4,507 

12,000 

5,585 


**  Supposing  at  that  time,  with  M.  Peuchet,  the  population  of  Paris  to  be  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  Mexico,  we  shall  find  that  the  consumption  of  beef  is 
nearly  proportional  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities,  but  that  that 
of  mutton  and  pork  is  infinitely  more  at  Mexico.    The  difference  is  as  follows  : 


ANIBIALS. 

CONSUMPTION. 

Quadruple 

of  the 

Consumption 

of  Mexico. 

Of  Mexico. 

• 

Of  Paris. 

BecTes 

number. 
16»300 

number. 

70,000 

350,000 

35,000 

number. 

65,200 

1,116,000 

200,400 

Sheep 

Hogs 

273,000 
50,100 

"  M.  Lavoisier  found  by  his  calculations  that  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  con- 
sumed annually,  in  his  time,  90,000,000  lbs.  of  animal  food  of  all  sorts,  which 
amounts  to  163  lbs.  (79-jV  kilogrammes,  or  175-^a  lbs.  avoirdupois)  per  individual. 
In  estimating  the  animal  food  yielded  by  the  animals  designated  in  the  preceding 
table,  according  to  the  principles  of  Lavoisier,  modified  according  to  the  loca- 
lities, the  consumption  of  Mexico  in  every  sort  of  meat  is  26,000,000  lbs.,  or 
189  lbs.,  or  204  lbs.  avoirdupois,  per  individual.  This  difference  is  so  much  the 
more  remarkable  as  the  population  of  Mexico  includes  33,000  Indians^  who 
consume  very  little  animal  food. 

"The  consumption  of  wine  had  formerly  greatly  increased  since  1791,  espe- 
cially since  the  introduction  of  the  Brownonian  system  in  the  practice  of  the 
Mexican  physicians.  These  wines,  however,  are  only  drunk  by  the  wealthy  class 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  Indians,  Mestizoes,  Mulattoes,  and  even  the  greatest 
number  of  white  Creoles,  prefer  the  fermented  juice  of  the  agave,  called  pulque, 
of  which  there  is  annually  consumed  the  enormous  quantity  of  44,000,000  bot- 
tles, containing  48  French  cubic  inches  each,  or  58,141  cubic  inches  English. 
The  immense  population  of  Paris  only  consumed  annually  in  the  time  of  M.  La- 
voisier 281,000  muids  of  wine,  brandy,  cyder,  and  beel",  equal  to  80,928,000 
bottles. 

^^  The  consumption  of  bread  at  Mexico  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cities  of  Eu- 
rope.   This  fact  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable,  as  at  Caracas,  at  Gumana,  and 
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Carthagena  de  las  Indias,  and  in  all  the  cities  of  America  situated  under  the  tor* 
rid  zone,  but  on  a  level  with  the  ocean^  or  very  little  above  it,  the  Creole  inha- 
bitants live  on  almost  nothing  but  maize  bread,  and  the  jatropha  manihot.  If  we 
suppose,  with  M.  Amould,  that  325  lbs.  of  flour  yield  416  lbs.  of  bread,  we  shall 
find  that  the  130,000  loads  of  flour  consumed  at  Mexico,  yield  49,900,000  lbs.  of 
bread,  which  amounts  to  391-^^  lbs.  avoirdupois,  per  individual  of  every  age. 
Estimating  the  habitual  population  of  Paris  at  547,000  inhabitants,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  bread  at  206,788,000  lbs.,  we  shall  find  the  consumption  of  each  in- 
dividual in  Paris  377  lbs.  French,  or  406^^  lbs.  avoirdupois/'  At  Mexico,  Ihe 
consumption  of  maize  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  wheat.  It  is  the  food  most  in 
request  among  the  Indians. 

The  market  of  Mexico  has  always  been  celebrated  as  richly  supplied  with 
eatables,  particularly  with  roots  and  fruits  of  every  sort.  ^^  It  is  a  most  interesting 
spectacle,  which  may  be  enjoyed  every  morning  at  sunrise,  to  see  these  provisions 
and  a  great  quantity  of  flowers,  brought  in  by  Indians  in  boats,  descending  the 
canals  of  Istacalco  and  Chalco.  The  greater  part  of  these  roots  is  cultivated  on 
the  chinampasy  called  by  the  Europeans  floating  gardens.  There  are  two  sorts 
of  them,  of  which  the  one  is  moveable  and  driven  about  by  the  winds,  and  the 
other  fixed  and  attached  to  the  shore.  The  first  alone  merit  the  denomination 
of  floating  gardens,  but  their  number  is  daily  diminishing. 

The  invention  of  chinampas  had  its  origin  in  the  local  situation  of  a 
people,  who,  surrounded  with  enemies,  were  compelled  to  live  in  the  midst 
of  a  little  lake  abounding  in  fish,  who  were  forced  to  fall  upon  every  means  of 
procuring  subsistence.  "  The  oldest  chinampas  were  merely  bits  of  ground  joined 
together  artificially,  and  dug  and  sown  upon  by  the  Aztecs.  These  floating 
islands  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  zones.  Humboldt  saw  them  in  the  king- 
dom of  Quito,  on  the  river  Guayaquil,  of  eight  or  nine  metres  (or  26  or  29  feet) 
in  length)  floating  in  the  midst  of  the  current,  and  bearing  young  shoots  of 
bam])usa,  pistia  stratiotes,  pontederia,  and  a  number  of  other  vegetables,  of 
which  the  roots  are  easily  interlaced.  He  found  also  in  Italy,  in  the  small  logo 
di  aqua  solfa  of  Tivoli,  near  the  hot  baths  of  Agrippa,  small  islands  formed  of 
sulphur,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  leaves  of  the  ulva  tkermalisj  which  change 
iheir  place  with  the  smallest  breath  of  wind.  Floating  gardens  are,  as  is  well 
known,  also  to  be  met  with  in  the  rivers  and  canals  of  China,  where  an  excessive 
population  compels  the  inhabitants  to  have  recourse  to  every  shift  for  increasing 
the  means  of  subsistence. 

Masses  of  tufted  earth,  carried  away  from  the  banks,  have  probably  origi- 
nated  the  idea  of  artificial  chinampas ;  but  the  industry  of  the  Aztecs  gradually  car- 
ried this  system  of  cultivation  to  perfection.  "  The  floating  gardens,  of  which  very 
many  were  fo\yid  by  the  Spaniards,  and  of  which  many  still  (1817)  exist  in  the 
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Lake  of  Chalco^  were  rafts  formed  of  reeds  {toiara),  rushes,  roots,  and  branches 
of  brushwood.  The  Indians  cover  these  light  and  well-connected  materials 
with  black  mouldy  naturally  impregnated  with  muriate  of  soda.  The  soil  is  gra« 
dually  purified  from  this  salt  by  washing  it  with  the  water  of  the  lake  ;  and  the 
ground  becomes  so  much  the  more  fertile  as  this  lixiviation  is  annually 
repeated.  This  process  succeeds  even  with  the  salt-water  of  the  Lake  of  Tezcuco* 
because  this  water,  by  no  means  at  the  point  of  its  saturation,  is  still  capable  of 
dissolving  salt  as  it  filtrates  through  the  mould.  The  chinampas  sometimes  con- 
tained even  the  cottage  of  the  Indian,  who  acts  as  guard  for  a  group  of  floating 
gardens.  They  are  towed  or  pushed  with  long  poles  when  wished  to  be  removed 
from  one  side  of  the  banks  to  the  other. 

'<  In  proportion  as  the  fresh- water  lake  has  become  more  distant  from  the  salt- 
water lake^  the  moveable  chinampas  have  been  fixed.  Every  chinampa  forms, 
or  formed,  a  parallelogram  of  100  metres  in  length,  and  from  five  to  six  metres 
(or  328  by  16  or  19  feet)  in  breadth.  Narrow  ditches,  communicating  symmet- 
rically between  them,  separate  these  squares.  The  mould  fit  for  cultivation, 
purified  from  salt  by  frequent  irrigations,  rises  nearly  a  metre,  or  3.28  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  water.  On  these  chinampas  are  cultivated  beans, 
small  peas,  pimento  (cAt/e,  capsicum),  potatoes,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  vegetables.  The  edges  of  these  squares  are  generally 
ornamented  with  flowers,  and  sometimes  with  a  hedge  of  rose  bushes. 

''The  promenade  in  boats  around  the  chinampas  of  Istacalco  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  that  can  be  enjoyed  in  the  environs  of  Mexico.    The  vegetation 
is  extremely  vigorous  on  a  soil  continually  refreshed  with  water." — Humboldi, 
ThamsorCs  Alcedo, 

The  modern  city  of  Mexico  has,  after  the  visit  of  Humboldt,  been  well 
described  by  Mr.  Ward.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain,  near  lakes,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  7^00  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  latitude 
19  deg.  26  min.  north;  longitude  101  deg.  26  min.  west.  The  population  is  said 
now  to  amount  to  nearly  200,000  of  all  races.  Its  streets  intersect  each  other 
generally  at  right  angles.  On  looking  down  on  it  from  the  neighbouring  heights, 
it  has  been  compared  to  a  chessboard. 

Although  Humboldt  describes  it  as  "  undoubtedly  the  finest  city  built  by 
Europeans  in  either  hemisphere,"  we  certainly  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Many  of  the  public  edifices  are  certainly  magnificent,  and  the  cathedral  and 
churches  contain  gorgeous  embellishments  and  treasures.  There  are  fourteen 
parish  churches,  six  additional  churches,  thirteen  monasteries  and  seminaries, 
twenty-two  nunneries,  one  university,  six  colleges,  and  five  hospitals. 

The  palace  of  the  archbishop  is  a  plain  edifice.  That  of  the  president  is  said 
to  have  been  equally  plain,  and  until  1842,  was  wretchedly  furnished.  After  the 
accession  of  Santa  Anna,  Mr.  Mayer  says  of  the  grand  saloon  in  this  palace: — 
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^^  In  this  spacious  and  well-proportioned  apartment  they  have  gathered  a  quan- 
tity of  gorgeous  furniture,  and  placed,  on  a  platform  at  the  northern  end,  under 
a  crimson  canopy,  a  magnificently  carved  and  gilded  throne.  Various  flags, 
alleged  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Texans,  in  battle,  are  affixed  to  stafis  ex- 
tending from  the  cornice.  The  walls  are  covered  with  large  French  mirrors,  and 
the  deep  windows  kre  festooned  with  the  most  tasteful  upholstery  of  Frendi 
artistes.  I  have  wandered  over  the  whole  of  this  immense  pile  of  edifices,  bat  I 
recollect  nothing  else  about  it  worthy  of  notice.  The  private  apartments  of 
General  Santa  Anna  are  plain,  neat,  and  tasteful,  and  a  full-length  portrait  of 
General  Washington  adorns  an  obscure  chamber." 

There  is  a  senate  chamber  and  chamber  of  deputies  behind  the  palace,  near 
which  also  is  the  botanic  garden — of  small  extent.  The  mint  is  on  the  north  of 
the  Palace  Square,  near  which  is  the  adauna  or  custom-house.  The  Monte  Ko, 
or  national  pawnbroking  establishment,  is  in  the  palace — said  to  be  erected  by 
Cortez:  it  is  founded  very  much  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  Paris.  Mr. 
Mayer  says ; — 

*'  You  may  form  an  idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  persons  who  derive 
assistance  from  the  Monte  Pio,  by  a  walk  through  its  extensive  apartments. 
You  will  there  find  every  species  of  garment,  from  the  tattered  reboso  of  the  kpira 
to  the  lace  mantilla  of  the  noble  dame;  every  species  of  dress,  from  the  blanket 
of  the  beggar,  to  the  military  cloak  and  jewelled  sword  of  the  impoverished 
officer;  and,  as  to  jewels,  Aladdin  would  have  had  nothing  to  wish  among  the 
blazing  caskets  of  diamonds  for  which  the  women  of  Mexico  are  proverbial.** 

The  Mineria,  or  School  of  Mines,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  in 
America.  "  It  was  planned  and  built  by  Tolsa,  the  sculptor  of  the  statue  of 
Charles  IV. — and  is  an  immense  pile  of  stone,  with  courts,  stairways, 
saloons,  and  proportions  that  would  adorn  the  most  sumptuous  palaces  in 
Europe.  But  this  is  all.  The  apparatus  is  miserable ;  the  collection  of  minerals 
utterly  insignificant;  the  pupils  few  ;  and,  among  the  wastes  and  solitude  of  the 
pile,  wanders  the  renowned  Del  Rio— one  of  the  most  learned  naturalists  of  this 
hemisphere— ejaculating  his  sorrows  over  the  departed  glory  of  his  favourite 
schools." 

An  edifice  used  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  situated  at  the  north- 
western  corner  of  the  city,  and  erected  by  the  old  Spanish  government,  has  been 
converted  into  a  citadel. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  so  highly  admired  by  Humboldt,  has,  like  the 
Mineria,  university,  and  museum,  became  almost  untenanted.  Under  the  old 
Spanish  government  the  academy  was  really  a  school  of  arts,  and  supplied  at  great 
expense  with  casts  of  the  most  celebrated  statuary  of  Europe.  There  are  a  few 
private  cabinets  of  pictures,  &c.  In  the  streets,  wealth  and  poverty  exhibit  their 
extremes. 
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"  Go  where  you  will/^  says,  Mr.  Mayer,  "  in  this  city  you  are  haunted  by 
beggars.  Beggary  is  a  profession ;  but  it  is  not  carried  to  quite  the  extent  that  it 
is  in  some  of  the  Italian  states,  and  especially  the  Sicilian  dominions. 

*'  The  capital  employed  in  this  business  is  blindness,  a  sore  leg,  a  decrepit  father 
or  mother,  or  a  helpless  child ;  in  the  latter  case,  a  stout  hearty  boy  usually  straps 
the  feeble  one  on  his  back,  and  runs  after  every  passer  beseeching  succour.  With 
such  a  stock  in  trade,  and  a  good  sunny  comer,  or  wall  of  a  church  door,  the  peti- 
tioner is  set  up  for  life.  Placed  in  so  eligible  a  situation,  their  cry  is  incessant 
from  morning  to  nighty  *  Senores  amicos,  por  el.  amor  de  dios/  *  for  the  love  of  the 
blessed  Virgin  !*  *  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  V  '  by  the  holy  mystery  of  the 
Trinity !'  repeated  with  many  variations  between  their  eternal  scratchings,  winking 
of  lids  over  sightless  balls,  and  the  display  of  maimed  limbs  and  every  species  of 
personal  deformity.  There  is  no  <  poor-house^  in  Mexico,  to  which  such  vagrant 
wretches  are  forced  to  go." 

Whoever  happens  to  be  the  successful  head  of  a  revolution,  opens  court  cere- 
monies; and  ''  military,  diplomatic,  and  ecclesiastical  uniforms,''  and  religious  pro- 
cessions form  gorgeous  displays^  very  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  usually  enter- 
tained of  republican  capitals.  There  are  four  theatres^  a  Plazo  de  los  Torros 
for  bull-fights^  in  which,  like  the  old  Spaniards^  the  Mexicans  delight.  On  feast 
days  all  are  joyous  or  idle.  Mr.  Gilliam^  as  a  republican,  was  indignant  on  wit- 
nessing the  Christmas  festivities  in  the  city. 

**  There  was  during  the  whole  day,  the  firing  of  rockets  from  the  churches^  and 
of  cannon  from  before  the  national  palace,  at  the  plaza.  In  the  evening.  General 
Canalizo,  the  dictator /)ro  tem.f  in  his  coach  of  state,  accompanied  by  his  guards  of 
lancers,  commanded  by  a  geneml  officer,  rode  through  the  streets  to  the  alemade 
and  the  pasio.  To  inform  plain  republicans  in  the  United  States,  that  it  was  an 
extraordinary  sight  for  the  first  officer  of  the  republic  of  Mexico  to  appear  in  his 
coach,  would  not  awaken  their  imaginations  to  the  gaudy  and  royal  state  in  which 
such  things  are  done  there.  But  never  was  I  more  surprised^  and  indeed  indig- 
nant, than  when  I  beheld  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  republican  government  aping 
the  gaudy  show  and  circumstance  of  royal  pride  to  please  and  gull  a  gaping  people. 

'*  I  had  a  thought  that  in  the  enlightened  age  of  the  nineteenth  century,  repub- 
licans of  all  the  continent  of  America  had  thrown  aside  and  disdained  the  tinsel  of 
monarchical  pageantry  and  aristocracy,  basing  their  noble  bearing  alone  on  the 
soundness  of  their  constitutional  principles,  and  devotion  to  their  country's  weal. 

^*  But  so  far  from  the  dictator  of  Mexico  appearing  in  plain  garb  and  equipage, 
and  like  Washington  assuming  in  public  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  servant  of  the 
people  and  a  private  citizen.  General  Canalizo  had  his  coach  literally  fringed  and 
covered  with  gold ;  and  I  hardly  knew  which  the  most  to  admire,  the  splendid 
uniforms  of  his  coachman,  or  that  of  his  own.  But  for  the  fact,  that  the  dictator, 
instead  of  the  driver,  wore  the  shopo^  and  was  seated  within^  I  would  have  mistaken 
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that  Yankee  mounted  on  his  seat  like  a  golden  throne^  for  the  dictator  pro  tern,  of 
the  republic  of  Mexico, 

''There  were  also  generals  dressed  in  full  uniforms,  attending  as  outridera  to 
his  excellency,  while  not  less  than  a  hundred  lancers  were  his  body  guard.  Hang 
down  your  heads,  ye  respectable  republicans  and  generals  of  the  United  States! 
for  you  cannot  aspire  to  being  postillions  and  body-servants  to  the  most  high  id 
authority. 

**  Having  seen  the  big  show  of  the  dictator,  I  followed  the  crowd  to  the  Phn 
de  los  Torres,  for  I  was  not  satisfied  with  my  speculations,  upon  the  different 
castes  of  society,  and  the  moral  tone  pervading  each.  Having  convinced  myidf 
that  decent  and  respectable  portions  of  society,  embracing  both  sexes,  visited  the 
shows  of  bull-fighting,  I  attended  the  exhibition^  remaining  there  as  long  as  I 
could  do  so  with  any  degree  of  ease  or  comfort.  I  observed  a  mother  with  three 
children,  call  their  attention  so  particularly  to  the  scene  of  blood,  that  they 
might  not  escape  seeing  all  the  cruel  performances  of  the  occasion.  I  soon  left 
the  barbarous  amphitheatre,  never  intending  to  enter  it  again.'' 

Mr.  Mayer  was  told^  "  that  unless  I  remained  some  time  I  was  likely  to  lose 
the  three  great  *  amusements'  of  Mexico,  to  wit,  a  revolution^  an  earthquake, 
and  a  bull-fight. 

'^  A  fight  came  off  rather  unexpectedly  in  the  Plaza  de  Torros^  an  immeme 
circus,  erected  when  this  sport  was  in  its  palmy  days  in  Mexico. 

'^  It  was  Sunday,  and  the  people  were  unoccupied.  The  idlers  had  a  few  spare 
mecUos,  picked  up  by  toil,  beggary,  or  pilfering  during  the  week,  and  as  to  the  rich, 
it  was  expected  that  of  course  they  would  be  gratified  by  the  sight  of  an  exhibi- 
tion from  which  they  had  been  long  debarred. 

'^The  exhibition  of  the  slaughter-house  as  a  sport,  can  tend  only  to  foster  a 
brutal  passion  for  blood.  Death  becomes  familiarised  as  a  play-thing  to  the  mul- 
titude. They  make  a  clown  of  the  grim  monster.  They  put  him  as  a  joker  on 
the  arena  for  Sabbath  sports ;  and  the  day  that  is  assigned  as  a  period  of  repose, 
thankfulness,  love,  and  remembrance  of  the  blessed  God,  is  converted  into  a 
school-time  of  the  worst  passions  that  can  afflict  and  excite  the  human  heart. 

^*  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  true  of  all  classes.  I  grant  it,  and  reply*  that 
although  all  classes  visit  the  circus,  yet  the  majority  of  the  spectators  is  doubtless 
composed  of  the  lowest  ranks,  requiring  most  moral  instruction,  and  least  addicted 
to  reasoning.  With  such  a  population  as  that  of  the  leperos  of  Mexico  (men 
scarcely  a  remove  from  the  beasts  whose  slaughter  they  gloat  on),  these  scenes  of 
murder,  in  which  bulls,  matadors,  and  picadors  are  often  indiscriminately  slaiD, 
can  only  serve  to  nourish  the  most  wicked  passions,  and  to  nerve  the  ignorant  and 
vile  to  deeds  of  most  daring  criminality. 

''It  will  be  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  for  Mexican  patriots,  when  this 
remnant  of  barbarism  is  abolished  in  their  country,  and  the  thousands  which  are 
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annually  expended  in  bull-fights  throughout  the  republic,  are  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation or  rational  amusement  of  the  people/^ 

There  are,  according  to  Mr.  Mayer,  scarcely  any  hotel  accommodations  in  the 
city  of  Mexico.  The  best  being  a  miserable  establishment,  only  a  few  removes 
from  the  Fondas  and  Mesones  of  the  olden  time.  This  want  of  accommodation  he 
attributes  to ''  the  fact  that  travelling  is  only  of  a  recent  date ;  a  new  invention,  ai 
it  were,  in  Mexico.  In  former  times,  articles  of  merchandise  were  sent  under  the 
care  of  arrieros,  who  were  satisfied  with  the  accommodation  of  the  ordinary  tavern ; 
to  wit,  four  walls,  covered  with  a  roof,  in  which  they  might  stretch  their  mats, 
pile  their  saddles,  and  sleep,  living  the  while  on  tortillias,  onions,  pulque,  and 
jerked  meats.  Whenever  the  better  classes  found  it  needful  to  visit  the  capital, 
the  house  of  some  friend  was  open  to  them,  and  thus  hospitality  prevented  the 
creation  of  an  honest  race  of  Bonifaces  to  welcome  the  weary  wayfarer,'' 

Mr.  Mayer,  like  others  who  have  visited  Mexico,  describes  the  religious  cere- 
monies, and  especially  the  festival  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadaloupe,  the  patron  saint 
of  Mexico,  whose  shrine  is  richer  than  that  of  St  John  Nepomuc,  at  Prague.  Of 
Mexican  domestic  character,  among  the  families  of  the  higher  class,  he  speaks 
favourably,  although  he  says  **  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  morning,  the  even- 
ing drive,  and  the  theatre.'' 

''The  universal  conclusion  of  the  day  with  a  fashionable  lady  in  Mexico,  is  the 
theatre.  She  begins  with  mass,  to  which  she  walks  in  the  morning  with  her  man- 
tilla gracefully  draped  around  her  head,  and  falling  in  folds  of  splendid  lace  over 
her  breast  and  shoulders.  But  the  night  must  end  in  full  dress  at  the  opera  or 
theatre.    It  is  as  regular  and  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  her  meals.'' 

The  houses  of  the  Mexicans  are  usually  built  of  the  strongest  materials^  either 
brick  or  stone,  and  without  much  architectural  pretension.  They  are  erected  around 
patios,  or  court-yards,  and  are  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  front  on  the  street — the 
grand  saloon  being  generally  the  length  of  the  whole  house.  On  the  ground-floor 
are  the  porter's  lodge,  offices,  and  coach-house.  '*  From  this  a  flight  of  Ateps  leads 
to  an  entresol^  devoted  to  the  domestics,  while  the  upper  story  is  universally  the 
fashionable  and  best  one.  Here  the  family  dwells  in  perfect  seclusion  from  the 
street  and  neighbours,  and  the  arcade  which  fronts  their  doors  is  filled  with  the 
choicest  fruit  and  flower-trees  in  constant  bloom.  Above  all  this  is  the  azotea,  or 
flat  paved  roof,  a  delightful  retreat  on  summer  nights.  The  front  windows  of  the 
houses  are  all  guarded  by  balconies  covered  with  gaily-coloured  awnings ;  and 
on  days  of  festival^  when  filled  with  the  gay  throng  of  Mexican  women,  and  hung 
with  tapestry  and  velvet,  they  present  a  most  brilliant  appearance. 

^'  The  carriage,  and  ever-harnessed  mules^  stand  constantly  in  the  court-yard 
below ;  and  the  postillion  is  ready  to  mount  and  sally  forth  at  a  moment's  notice 
until  after  dark,  when  the  large  front  gate  is  closed,  locked,  and  barred ;  and  the 
house  becomes  as  quiet  and  secure  as  a  castle,  with  which  no  communication  fiY>m 
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without  IB  permitted,  until  you  tell  your  name,  or  signify  to  the  porter  the  object 
of  your  visit.  Until  this  ceremony  has  passed,  no  bolt  is  drawn  in  the  wicket  or 
latch  raised  to  admit  you ;  and  the  caution  is  extremely  necessary,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  robberies  that  have  been  committed  by  allowing  unknown  pereoiuto 
enter  after  dark." 

The  "  old  school''  says  Mr.  Mayer,  '^  seems  to  have  taken  refuge  among  the 
Mexicans.  They  are  formally,  and  I  think,  substantially,  the  politest  people  I 
have  met  with." 

The  Alameda  is  a  great  resort  for  carriages  to  drive,  and  for  students,  prieitfi 
and  monks  to  loiter.  The  Passeo  nuovo  is  another  drive  about  a  mile  long,  bordered 
with  trees,  and  adorned  with  fountains  and  statues.  It  is  crowded  on  festivalk 
Every  person  of  consideration  possesses  an  equipage. 

•*It  is  not  thought '  exactly  proper*  "  observes  the  same  writer,  "  for  a  lady  ever  to 
walk,  except  to  mass,  or,  sometimes  when  she  goes  shopping.  The  coach,  therefore,  oa 
all  gala  days,  is  sure  to  appear  on  the  Passeo  with  its  fair  burden,  dressed  in  the  French 
style  as  for  a  dinner  party  or  a  ball.  When  I  first  arrived  in  Mexico,  it  was  rare  to  tee 
a  bonnet  on  such  occasions  ;  but  that  awkward  appendage  of  fashionable  costume  wu 
becoming  gradually  in  vogue  before  I  lef^. 

"  For  an  hour  or  more,  it  is  the  custom  to  pass  up  and  down  the  sides  of  the  Pasieo^ 
nodding  and  smiling  at  the  cavaliers,  who  show  off  their  horsemanship  along  the  ceDire 
of  the  road.  Here  the  utmost  luxury  and  style  are  exhibited  in  the  equipment  of  carriage 
and  animals.  Gold  embroidery,  silver  plating,  and  every  ornament  that  can  add  splen« 
dour  to  harness  and  livery  are  brought  forth.  To  such  an  extent  is  the  taste  for  Ibese 
exhibitions  carried,  that  one  of  the  millionaires  of  Mexico  appears  occasionally  at  the 
Passeo,  on  a  saddle  which  (without  counting  the  value  of  the  rest  of  his  caparison)  cost 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  It  was  the  chef-dauvre  of  an  honest  German  saddler, 
who  made  it,  and  retired  from  trade  to  his  beloved  *  father  land.' 

''  On  approaching  this  charming  drive,  the  whole  plain  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  is  at 
once  revealed  to  you,  without  passing  a  dirty  suburb.  On  your  ri[;ht,  is  the  cypress- 
covered  and  castle-crowned  hill  of  Chapultepec,  formerly  the  site,  it  is  alleged,  of  one  of 
Moctezuma's  palaces. 

''  On  the  right,  and  before  you  are  long  lines  of  aqueducts  sweeping  to  the  city  from 
the  hills,  and  in  others,  studded  with  lakes,  cultivation,  and  beautiful  groves,  until  the 
distant  view  is  closed  by  the  volcanoes,  whose  snows  rest  against  the  blue  sky,  uncovered 
at  this  season,  by  a  single  cloud. 

''  Below  is  the  great  square  or  Plaza ;  a  large  paved  area,  fronted  on  the  north  by  the 
cathedral,  on  the  east  by  the  national  palace  (the  residence  of  the  presidents),  to  the  south 
of  which,  again,  are  the  museum  and  a  stone  editice  recently  built  in  tasteful  style  for 
a  market.  The  corner-stone  of  this  was  laid  after  I  arrived  at  Mexico,  and  before  I  left 
the  building  was  nearly  completed.  Until  that  time  the  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  and 
most  of  the  necessaries  of  the  table,  had  been  sold  on  that  spot,  in  shambles  and  booths 
built  of  bamboos  and  reeds,  sheltered  from  the  rain  and  sun  by  thatched  roofs  f 

"  In  the  south-western  corner  of  the  square  in  the  Parian,  an  unsightly  buildiiSg 
(erected,  I  believe,  since  the  revolution)  which  greatly  mars  the  effect  of  the  Plaza.  It  ii 
a  useful  establishment,  however,  as  it  affords  a  large  revenue  to  the  municipality,  and  is 
the  great  bazaar  where  every  article  requisite  for  the  dress  of  Mexicans,  male  or  female^ 
may  be  purchased.  On  the  pavement  which  runs  round  it,  sit  numbers  of  coachmen, 
whose  stand  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  crowds  of  women  with  ready-made  shoes.  Not 
the  least  curious,  however,  among  the  multitude,  with  which  this  side-walk  is  generally 
thronged,  arc  about  a  dozen  *  evangelistas/  or  *  letter-writers,'  whose  post  is  always  on 
the  curb-stones  of  the  eastern  front  of  the  Parian.  A  huge  jug  of  ink  is  placed  beside 
them  :  a  board  rests  across  their  knees  ;  a  pile  of  different  coloured  paper  (most  of  which 
is  either  cut,  vaieniine  fashion,  or  flourished  over  and  adorned  with  pcn-aud-ink  oma- 
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menu)  is  placed  oo  it,  and,  on  a  stool  before  them,  sits  some  disconsolate-looking  damsel 
or  heart-broken  lover,  pouring  out  a  passion  which  the  scribe  puts  into  becoming  phra* 
seology.  It  is  an  important  trade ;  and  more  money  is  earned  in  Mexico  by  this  proxy- 
making  love,  than  perhaps  anywhere  else.  You  can  have  a  '  declarcUiorC  for  one  rto/; 
a  scolding  letter  for  a  medio;  and  an  upbraiding  epistle^  full  of  daggers,  jealousy,  love, 
and  tenderness  (leaving  the  unfortunate  recipient  in  a  very  distracted  state  of  mind),  done 
upon  azure  paper  be-sprinkled  with  hearts  and  doves,  for  the  ridiculous  price  of  twenty-' 
five  cents! 

^*  West  of  the  Parian,  and  all  around  the  southern  and  western  sides  of  the  Plaza,  or 
those  portions  of  it  which  are  not  directly  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  national  palace, 
run  the  arched  Portales,  similar  to  the  arcades  of  Bologna,  lliesc  are  filled  with  gay 
■hops,  pedlars,  cafes,  old  clothes,  toys,  flower-venders,  sweetmeats,  bookstalls,  cutlers, 
curiosity-hunters,  antiquities  (veritable  and  doubtful),  and  the  usual  crowd  of  loungers 
and  quidnuncs.  Here  the  last  revolution,  or  the  probability  of  a  new  one,  is  in  continual 
discussion,  by  knots  of  idlers.  Above  stairs,  in  some  of  the  dwellings,  are  gambling- 
houses,  as  formerly  in  the  Palais  Royal,  with  which  the  scene  here  presented  does  not,  of 
course,  vie  in  taste  or  splendour. 

"  Opposite  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Parian  is  the  Casa  Municipaiy  or  town-hall,  in 
the  lower  story  of  which  is  the  Lonja  (the  exchange  of  the  merchants  of  Mexico),  a  noble 
room,  filled  with  all  the  gazettes  of  the  republic,  of  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  and 
adjoined  by  an  apartment  in  which  readers  may  occasionally  amuse  themselves  with  a 
game  of  billiards. 

"  In  orderto  afford  you  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  church,  generally,  and  passing 
Ofer  platcglass  and  crystal,  silver  frames,  lamps,  carving  and  gilding  enough  to  make  an 
ordinary  metropolitan  church  blaze  with  splendour,  I  will  only  mention  one  object  in  the 
body  of  the  building — the  altar  and  its  accessories. 

*'Tlie  cathedral  occupies  a  space  of  500  feet  by  420  front.  The  main  altar  is  not 
erected  against  the  wall,  but  near  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  beneath  the  dome.  From  this, 
extending  round  the  choir  probably  200  feet,  there  is  a  rail  between  four  and  five 
feet  high,  and  of  proportionable  thickness,  composed  of  gold,  silver,  and  a  small  alloy  of 
trass.  This  is  surmounted  with  silver  statues  for  candles.  In  front  of  the  altar  is  the 
choir,  itself  a  church,  built  of  dark  woods  of  the  rarest  antique  carving.  The  altar 
(placed  upon  a  marble  platform,  elevating  it  from  the  floor  of  the  building,  and  covered 
with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  candlesticks  and  crosses)  is  of  wrought  and  polished 
silver  ;  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  small  temple,  in  which  rests  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  of  Remedios,  who  enjoys  the  exclusive  right  to  three  petticoats ;  one  embroidered 
with  pearls t  another  icitk  emeralds,  and  a  third  with  diamonds,  the  value  of  which,  I  am 
credSbly  informed,  is  not  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars!  This,  you  will  recollect,  is 
only  one  part  of  one  church  in  Mexico,  and  that  one  said  not  to  be  the  richest  ! 

*'  Around  this  splendid  mine  of  wealth  are  half-naked  Indians,  gaping  with  surprise, 
or  kneeling  to  the  figure  of  some  favourite  saint — the  misery  of  the  man  a  painful  contrast 
with  the  splendour  of  the  shrine ! 

"  Passing  from  the  cathedral  door  to  the  south- eastern  portion  of  the  city,  you  reach 
the  outskirts,  crossing,  in  your  way,  the  canals  from  the  lake.  I  have  rarely  seen  such 
miserable  suburbs  ;  they  are  filled  with  hovels  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  often  worn  with 
the  weather  to  the  shape  of  holes  in  the  mud,  while  on  their  earthen  floors  crawl,  cook, 
live,  and  multiply,  the  wretched-looking  population  of  leperos. 

"  This  word,  1  believe,  is  not  pure  Spanish,  but  is  derived  originally,  it  is  said,  from 
the  Castilian  lepra,  or  leper ;  and  although  they  do  not  suffer  from  that  loathsome  ma- 
lady,  they  are  quite  as  disgusting. 

'"  Blacken  a  man  in  the  sun  ;  let  his  hair  grow  long  and  tangled,  or  become  filled 
with  vermin ;  led  him  plod  about  the  streets  in  all  kinds  of  dirt  for  years,  and  never 
know  the  use  of  brush,  or  towel,  or  water  even  except  in  storms ;  let  him  put  on  a  pair 
of  leather  breeches  at  twenty,  and  wear  them  until  forty,  witnout  change  or  ablution ; 
and,  over  all,  place  a  torn  or  blackened  hat,  and  a  tattered  blanket  begrimed  with  abo- 
minations; let  him  have  wild  eyes,  and  shining  teeth,  and  features  pinched  by  famine 
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into  sharpness ;  breasts  bared  and  browned,  and  (if  feinales)  with  two  or  three  miniatarci 
of  the  same  species  trotting  after  her,  and  another  certainly  strapped  to  her  back :  con- 
bine  all  these  in  your  imagination,  and  you  have  a  recipe  for  a  Mexican  Upero* 

"  There,  on  the  canals,  around  the  markets  and  puique  shops,  the  Indians  and  tboe 
miserable  outcasts  hang  all  day  long;  feedine  on  fragments,  quarrelling,  drinking, stnl- 
ing,  aiid  lying  drunk  about  the  pavements,  with  their  children  crying  with  hunger  aroiind 
them.  At  night  they  slink  off  to  those  suburbs,  and  coil  themselves  up  on  the  daiip 
floors  of  their  lairs,  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  liquor,  and  to  awake  to  another  day  ot 
misery  and  crime.  Is  it  wonderful,  in  a  city  with  an  immense  proportion  of  its  idIh- 
bitants  of  such  a  class  (hopeless  in  the  present  and  the  future),  that  there  are  murderen 
and  robbers? 

"  In  the  Indian  population  which  pours  into  the  capital  from  the  lakes,  I  must  ay 
that  there  is  apparently  more  worth  and  character.  You  see  them  lolling  about  in  tbcir 
boats  on  the  canals,  and  passing  and  repassing  in  their  canoes,  plying  between  the  city 
and  Chalco  and  Tezcoco.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold  these  tiny  vessels  skim  like 
floating  gardens  to  the  quays  in  the  morning,  laden  to  the  water's  edge  with  the  firnits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables,  that  hide  the  skiff  that  bears  them. 

'*  The  old  houses  in  this  neighbourhood,  rising  out  of  the  canals,  the  sluggish  waten, 
and  the  dark  multitude  of  the  better  classes  in  fanciful  dresses,  remind  one  strongly  of 
Venice. 

''  Skirting  the  canal,  and  leading  to  the  plain  which  adjoins  the  ehinampat,  or  for- 
mer floating  gardens,  is  the  Pcuseo  de  la  Viga,  a  public  drive  frequented  by  the  beau 
monde,  both  in  coach  and  on  horseback,  during  the  season  of  Lent.  Scarcely  an  after- 
noon passes,  at  that  period  of  the  year,  that  the  observer  will  not  find  the  canal  covered 
with  gay  boat-loads  of  Indians,  passing  homeward  from  market,  dancing,  singing,  laugh- 
ing, strumming  the  guitar,  and  crowned  with  wreaths  o( poppies,  I  do  not  know  the  ori- 
gin of  the  custom  of  wearing  this  forgetful  flower;  but  it  is  both  a  healthier  and  more 
poetic  oblivion  than  that  resorted  to  by  many  folks  in  other  lands,  after  a  day  of  toil. 

*'  Turning  westward,  we  a{rain  reach  the  great  square. 

"  As  we  pass  the  front  of  the  national  palace,  from  out  of  its  main  portal  dash  6fty 
g^ily -caparisoned  hussars,  followed  by  a  coach  richly  decked  with  crimson  velvet  and 
gold,  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  and  driven  by  a  Yankee  coachman.  Behind  this  dash 
fifty  more  hussars,  while  at  the  side  of  the  coach,  six  aide-de-camps  rein  in  their  mettle- 
some chargers.  There  is  but  one  person  in  the  vehicle.  His  dress  is  that  of  a  general 
of  division,  with  red  facings  and  embroideries.  He  wears  a  number  of  decorations  around 
his  neck,  while  a  medal  blazing  with  diamonds,  voted  to  him  by  the  nation,  rests  on  his 
bosom.  His  sword -handle  is  studded  with  diamonds,  and  his  hand  rests  on  a  diamond- 
headed  cane.  He  is  uncovered,  and,  as  he  passes  and  bows  gracefully  to  your  aaiuti- 
tion,  jou  recognise  the  President  of  the  Republic? 

**  The  departure  of  the  president  from  the  palace  has  attracted  a  crowd.  The  ad* 
joining  market,  ever  filled  with  people,  pours  forth  its  multitudes  into  the  square." 

Speaking  of  the  crowds  who  frequent  the  public  walks,  Mr.  Mayer  remarka, 

"  The  gay  throng  disperses,  as  the  moon  rises  from  behind  the  mountains,  pouring  a 
flood  of  clear  light,  bright  as  the  day  in  other  lands,  over  the  tranquil  landscape. 

''The  moonlight  of  Mexico  is  marvellously  beautiful.  This  city  is  7500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  nearly  that  number  of  feet  closer  to  the  stars  than 
we  are ;  the  atmosphere,  consequently,  is  more  rarefied,  and  the  light  comes,  as  it 
were,  pure  and  pellucid  from  heaven  :  you  seem  able  to  touch  the  stars,  so  brilliantly 
near  do  they  stand  out  relieved  against  the  background  of  an  intensely  blue  sky.  Stroll^ 
ing  on  such  nights  in  Mexico,  when  I  saw  the  sharp  lines  of  tower  and  temple  com/ 
buldly  out  with  shape  and  even  colour,  almost  as  bright,  yet  softer  than  at  noon-day,  I 
have  often  been  tempted  to  say  that  the  moonlight  you  get  at  home  (much  as  it  is  thj 
theme  of  poets  and  lovers),  is  but  second-hand  stuff,  compared  with  that  of  Mexico. 

*'  And  so  with  the  climates.  Between  the  sea-shore  at  Vera  Cruz  and  the  volcanoes] 
\ihose  eternal  snows  hang  over  Mexico,  you  have  every  climate  of  the  world* 

"  In  the  valley  there  is  a  perpetual  spring.     For  six  months  in  the  year  (the  wintej 
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monthly  u  they  are  called),  rain  never  falls;  during  the  other  six  months,  showers  occur 
almost  daily.  It  is  never  hot — never  very  cool,  and  you  may  wear  your  cloak  or  your 
summer-dress  the  whole  year,  according  to  the  temper  of  your  nervous  system.  One 
side  of  the  street  is  always  too  warm  at  noon.  Cold  and  sleeting  as  it  is  here  in  January, 
the  roses  are  already  blooming  freshly  in  the  gardens  of  Mexico.  Nor  is  there  percep- 
tible chang;e  of  foliage  on  the  forest-trees;  the  new  leaves  push  o(F  the  old  ones  with  a 

*  gentle  force,'  and  the  regeneration  of  the  seasons  is  effected  without  the  process  of 
fading,  withering,  and   dying,  which   makes  with  us  the  melancholy  days  of  autumn 

*  the  saddest  of  the  year.' 

**  To  look  at  the  external  world,  you  would  say  there  was  no  such  thing  as  death  in 
Mexico.  The  rose  and  the  leaf  you  admire  to-day,  are  replaced  to-morrow,  by  fresh  buds 
aud  renewed  verdure. 

Environs.-^*'  By  a  road  leading  south- westwardly  from  Chapultepec,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile,  you  reach  Tacubaya,  a  town  somewhat  celebrated  in  the  histury  of 
Spanish  diplomacy.  It  is  a  quiet  country  village,  containing  many  delightful  residences 
of  the  Mexican  merchants,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  palace  of  the  archbishop, 
surrounded  by  beautiful  gardens  and  groves,  from  the  azotea  of  which  there  is^one  of 
the  finest  views  of  the  volcano  of  Popocatepetl,  and  the  neighbouring  mountain  of 
htaccihuatl. 

'*  St.  Augustin  is  another  village  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  ;  and  St.  Angel  is 
one  cf  nearly  the  same  character,  except  that  the  views  from  its  azoteas  over  the  valley 
and  city,  are  perhaps  more  beautiful. 

'*The  pleasantest  ride,  however,  about  the  vale  or  its  adjoining  mountains,  is  to  the 
ruins  known  as  '  El  Desierto^^  or  the  Desert ;  the  remains  of  an  abandoned  Carmelite 
convent,  built  among  the  rocky  recesses  of  the  western  Sierra. 

''  It  is  a  fashionable  ride  of  about  seven  leagues,  and  parties  of  gentlemen,  and  even 
tallies,  make  it  a  resort  for  agreeable  pic-nics.  The  edifices  were  built  between  two 
bills,  and  arc  now  going  rapidly  to  decay,  yet  there  are  some  remains  of  cells  which 
•till  retain  their  coverings,  while  the  main  buildings  are  unroofed  and  almost  choked 
with  luxuriant  trees  and  flowering  shrubbery." 

Mr.  Mayer  and  others  describing  the  out-door  appearances  of  the  population 
bring  forward  the  Icpero  as  conspicuous.  He  is  described  as  a  beggar,  thief, 
porter,  and  in  any  character  which  his  despicable  condition  permits. 

The  aguador  or  water-carrier  is  another  peculiar  character.  His  jars  are  sus- 
pended from  his  head.  Indians  from  the  country  carry  turkeys,  chickens, 
and  other  birds  in  coops  or  cages,  or  earthenware,  or  fruit,  around  to  sell 
Others,  men  and  women,  drive  asses  about  laden  with  vegetables,  especially 
onions  and  radishes. 

A  tinkle  of  a  bell  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral  sacristy,  and  a  roll  of  drums 
calling  out  the  guard  of  honour  at  the  palace-gate,  give  warning  of  a  change  o( 
scene,  and  collect  the  multitude  towards  the  spot.  Another  scene  is  described 
by  Mr.  Mayer : — 

^Slowly  issues  a  gaily-painted  coach  with  glass  windows  on  all  sides,  drawn  by 
spotted  mules  ;  a  priest  in  his  vestments  sits  within  ;  a  band  of  boys  walk  on  each 
side  chanting  a  hymn ;  and  in  a  moment  a  death-like  stillness  pervades  the  whole 
square.  From  the  tradesman,  selling  his  tapes  under  the  Portales,  to  the  thief, 
who  has  barely  time  to  conceal  the  handkerchief  in  his  dirty  blanket,  the  whole 
crowd  is  uncovered  and  kneeling :  the  Host  is  passing  to  the  house  of  some  dying 
Catholic ! 
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*^  The  carriage  turns  a  corner,  and  the  square  is  alive  again ;  the  tradesman  to 
sell,  the  lepero  to  steal^  and  the  lesson  of  death  is  forgotten  for  ever !" 

The  Mexican  coaches  are  said  still  to  be  of  the  old  heavy^  almost  globular 
form,  suspended  on  clumsy  carved  and  gaudy  frame-work,  dragged  bymulei 
almost  hidden  in  leather  and  brass  harness,  bestridden  by  a  postillion  in  leather 
embroidered  jacket,  short  leggings,  broad-brimmed  hat^  and  long  spurs.  The 
military  music  of  Mexico  is  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Mayer. 

"  It  would  be  improper,'^  he  observes,  **  in  speaking  of  the  Mexican  military,  not 
to  notice,  especially,  their  excellent  bands  of  music.  The  Spaniards  transplanted 
their  love  and  taste  for  this  beautiful  science  to  Mexico.  The  Indians  have  caaght 
the  spirit  from  their  task-masters; — and  whether  it  be  in  the  tinkling  guitar  or  the 
swelling  harmonies  of  a  united  corps,  you  can  scarce  go  wrong,  in  expecting  an 
exhibition  of  the  art  from  a  native.  It  is  the  custom  for  one  of  the  regimental 
bands  to  meet  after  sundown,  under  the  windows  of  the  palace  in  the  Plan, 
which  is  filled  with  an  attentive  crowd  of  eager  listeners  to  the  choicest  airs  of 
modern  composers. 

'*  I  have  said,  that  this  musical  taste  pervades  all  classes  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  to 
be  hoped  that  a  regularly  estal)iished  operatic  corps  would  have  readily  succeeded  in  the 
capital.  The  revwlution  of  1841  interfered  with  it  at  the  outset,  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September ;  and,  from  the  unfavourable  location  of  the  house  and  other  circum- 
stances, the  whole  enterprise  was  visited  with  a  series  of  disastrous  losses  that  left  the 
management  in  July,  184*2,  with  a  deficit  of  upward  of  32,000  dollars.  The  aingen 
were  good;  the  prima  donna  and  basso  unexceptionable;  but  the  establishment  nevar 
became  fashionable. 

'*  Not  so,  however,  with  the  theatres ; — three  of  which  were  almost  constantly  in 
operation  while  I  resided  in  Mexico.  The  '  Principal,'  the  resort  of  the  old  aristocracy, 
was  the  theatre  of  staid  fashion  ; — the  *  Nuevo  Mexico,'  a  haunt  of  the  newer  people, 
who  looked  down  on  the  ^legitimate  drama,'  and  tolerated  the  excitement  of  innovation 
and  novelty  ; — and  the  *  Puente  Quebrada,'  a  species  of  San  Carlino,  where  *  the  people' 
revelled  in  the  coarser  jokes  and  broader  scenes  of  an  ad  libitum  performance. 

"  I  frequently  visited  the  Principal,  but  kept  a  box  with  several  young  friends  at  the 
Nuevo  Mexico,  where  I  found  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  study  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, from  the  excellent  recitations  of  the  '  comicos.'  Most  of  them  were  Castiliani, 
who  spoke  their  native  tongue  with  all  the  distinctive  niceties  of  pronunciation,  besides 
producing  all  the  newest  efforts  of  the  Spanish  muse. 

*'  It  was  singular  to  observe,  how  from  a  small  beginning  and  really  excellent  per- 
formances, the  taste  and  wealth  of  Mexico  was  gradually  drawn  from  its  old  loves  at 
the  Principal  to  the  daring  upstart.  The  theatre  is  a  Mexican  necessary  of  life.  It  is 
the  legitimate  conclusion  of  a  day,  and  all  go  to  it ; — ^the  old,  because  they  have  been 
accustomed  (o  do  so  from  their  infancy  ;  the  middle-aged,  because  they  find  it  difficult 
to  spend  their  time  otherwise ;  and  the  young,  for  a  thousand  reasons,  which  the  young 
will  most  readily  understand. 

'^The  boxes  are  usually  let  by  the  month  or  year,  and  are,  of  course,  the  resort  of 
families  who  fill  them  in  full  dress  every  evening,  and  use  them  as  a  receiving-room  for 
the  habitues  of  their  houses;  although  it  is  not  so  much  the  custom  to  visit  in  the  theatre 
as  in  Italy. 

*'  The  pit  is  the  paradise  of  bachelors.  Its  seats  are  arm-chairs,  rented  by  the 
month,  and  of  course  never  occupied  but  by  their  regular  owners.  The  stage  is  laige, 
and  the  scenery  well  painted  ;  but  the  whole  performance  becomes  rather  a  sort  of  mere 
repetition  than  acting^  as  the  '  comicos'  invariably  follow  the  words,  uttered  in  quite  a 
loud  tone  by  a  prompter,  who  sits  in  front  beneath  the  stage,  with  his  bead  only  partially 
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concealed  by  a  wooden  hood.  A  constant  reliance  on  this  person  greatly  impairs  the 
dramatic  efllect,  and  makes  the  whole  little  better  than  bad  reading ;  but  I  was  glad  to 
perceive  that  the  actors  of  Nuevo  Mexico  had  evidently  studied  their  parts,  and  really 
performed  the  characters  of  the  best  dramas  of  the  Spanish  school. 

''  Even  the  riding  horses  of  the  Mexicans  are  not  yet  freed  from  the  ancient  lumber 
and  trappings  with  which  their  ancestors  covered  them. 

'*  I  have  forgotten  to  say  any  thing  to  you  hitherto  of  the  parades  of  troops  for 
which  this  capital  is  in  some  degree  famous.  As  I  profess  to  have  no  military  know- 
ledge, you  must  not  expect  a  very  critical  account  of  their  appearance  and  man'oeuvresy 
but  I  have  seldom  seen  better-looking  regiments  in  Europe  than  the  11  ih  infantry, 
nnder  the  command  of  Lombardini.  The  uniform  is  white,  like  the  Austrian,  and  is 
kept  in  excellent  order.  The  arms  are  clean  and  bright,  and  the  officers  of  division 
appear  to  be  well  trained,  and  to  have  imparted  their  training  to  the  men.  On  tlie  13ih 
of  June  last,  about  eight  thousand  of  these  troops  were  brought  together,  to  be  reviewed 
by  General  Santa  Anna,  on  the  meadows  south  of  the  city.  In  line  they  had  an  ex- 
tremely martial  bearing,  and,  so  far  as  I  was  able  tojudge  of  their  skill,  the  sham-fight 
that  took  place  afterward  was  admirably  executed.  Excellent  and  daring  riders  as  are 
all  the  Mexicans,  they  must  ever  have  a  decided  advantage  in  their  cavalry ;  and, 
although  they  did  not  present  so  splendid  an  appearance  in  equipments  as  some  of 
the  other  regiments,  I  have  no  doubt  they  consitute  the  most  effective  arm  of 
the  Mexican  service.  Indeed,  almost  all  the  foreigners  (and  even  Texans)  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  in  regard  to  the  qualities  of  these  men,  concur  in  a  high  estimate  of 
the  Mexican  soldier,  although  they  do  not  think  so  well  of  the  Mexican  officer.  This, 
in  all  probability,  arises  from  the  irregular  manner  in  which  persons  arrive  at  command, 
and  the  want  of  soldier-like  education  and  discipline.  Officers  have  been,  most  fre- 
quently, taken  at  once  from  private  life,  or  pursuits  by  no  means  warlike,  and  found 
themselves  suddenly  at  the  head  of  troops,  without  a  knowledge  of  their  duties,  either  in 
the  barrack,  camp,  or  field  ;  or  a  due  estimate  of  the  virtues  of  obedience,  and  that  dis- 
ciplined courage,  arising  from  a  perfect  self-reliance  in  every  emergency.  The  result  of 
thii  unfortunate  state  of  things  has  been,  that,  in  conflicts  with  the  Texans,  while  the 
men  have  often  appeared  anxious  to  fight,  they  lacked  officers  who  were  willing  to  lead 
them  into  the  thick  of  the  melee. 

"You  can  fancy  nothing  more  odd  than  the  manner  in  which  this  army  is  recruited. 
A  number  of  men  are  perhaps  wanted  to  complete  a  new  company,  and  a  sergeant  with 
hii  guard  is  forthwith  despatched  to  inspect  the  neighbouring  Indians  and  Mestizoes. 
The  subaltern  finds  n  dozen  or  more  at  work  in  the  fields ;  and,  without  even  the 
foimality  of  a  request,  immediately  picks  his  men  and  orders  them  into  the  ranks.  If 
they  attempt  to  escape  or  resist  they  are  at  once  lassoed;  and,  at  nightfall,  the  whole 
gang  is  marched,  tied  in  pairs,  into  the  quartel  of  the  village  or  the  guard-room  of  the 
palace,  with  a  long  and  lugubrious  procession  of  wives  and  children,  weeping  and  howl- 
mg  for  the  loss  of  their  martial  mates.  Next  day  the  *  volunteers*  are  handed  over  to 
the  drill-sergeant ;  and  I  have  often  laughed  most  heartily  at  the  singular  group  pre- 
lented  by  these  new-caught  soldiers  on  their  first  parade  under  their  military  tutor. 
One-half  of  their  number  are  always  Indians,  and  the  rest,  most  likely,  l^peros. 
One  has  a  pair  of  trousers,  but  no  shirt;  another  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
drawers;  another  hides  himself,  as  well  as  he  can,  under  his  blanket  and  broad-brimmed 
hat ;  another  has  drawers  and  a  military  cap.  But  the  most  ridiculous-looking  object  I 
remember  to  have  seen  in  Mexico,  was  a  fat  and  greasy  l^pero,  who  had  managed  to 
possess  himself  of  a  pair  of  trousers  that  just  reached  his  hips,  and  were  kept  up  by  a 
atrap  around  his  loins,  together  with  an  old  uniform  coat  a  great  deal  too  short  for  him, 
both  in  the  sleeves  and  on  the  front.  As  he  was  not  lucky  enough  to  own  a  shirt,  a  vast 
continent  of  brown  stomach  lay  shining  in  the  sun  between  the  unsociable  garments  !  He 
held  hishe&d  (which  was  supported  by  a  tall  stock)  higher  than  any  man  in  the  squad, 
and  marched  magnificently — especially  in  •  lock  step!' 

**  The  drilling  of  these  men  is  constant  and  severe.  The  sergeant  ii  generally  a 
well-trained  soldier,  and  unsparing  in  the  use  of  his  long  hard  rod  for  the  slightest 
symptom  of  neglecL 
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**  Daring  the  ceremonies  at  the  cathedral  and  churches,  ladies  of  the  first  rank  mil 
indiscriminately  with  the  multitude. 

'*  The  commonest  woman  of  the  middle  ranks  you  encounter  on  the  streets,  with  b«t 
a  fanciful  petticoat,  and  her  shawl  or  reboso,  struts  a  queen — her  feet  small  almost  to 
deformity.  Her  figure,  though  fuU  to  embonpoint^  you  never  think  too  fat;  her  liTsly 
enthusiasm  always  seems  tempered  and  delicately  subdued  by  the  softness  of  her  cje, 
and  you  feel  that  her  complexion,  sallow  or  dark  as  it  often  is,  is  yet  no  more  than 

*  The  embrowning  of  the  fruit  that  tells 
How  rich  within  the  soul  of  sweetness  dwells.* 

Without  the  reboso  the  dress  is  scarcely  dress  at  all :  one  garment,  besides  a  pettieoi^ 
braced  with  a  sash  around  the  waist,  while  the  hair  falls  in  a  long  plait  d  own  the  back.  ffiA 
it — their  costume  is  made  up.  Flung  gracefully  over  the  left  shoulder  and  passed  acrosi 
the  mouth — you  see  nothing  but  the  eyes,  which  are  her  gpreatest  charm,  and  she  never 
attempts  to  conceal  them  or  nejriect  their  power. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  fine  eyes,  the  beautiful  feet,  and  the  queenly  tread  of  the  Heii- 
can  ladies,  and  their  costume,  I  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  an  embroidered  ladia 
crape  shawl,  blazing  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  and  a  painted  fan,  are  indis- 
pensable portions  of  a  complete  dress.  The  fan  is  none  of  your  new-fiemgled  inventiotf 
of  feather  and  finery,  but  the  old-fashioned  reed  and  paper  instruments  used  by  otf 
grandmothers.  The  opening  and  shutting,  the  waving  and  folding,  of  these  is  an  espe- 
cial language.  They  touch  them  to  their  lips,  flirt  them  wide  open,  close  them,  let  tbcir 
bright  eyes  peep  over  the  rim,  display  their  jewelled  hands  and  witching  eyes,  and,  is 
fact,  carry  on  a  warfare  of  graceful  coquetry  from  behind  these  pasteboard  fortresses,  thst 
has  forced,  ere  now,  many  a  stout  heart  to  cry  for  quarter  l" 

Describing  the  Easter  holidays  Mr.  Mayer  says, — 

''At  the  doors  of  most  of  the  sacred  buildings  ladies  were  seated,  who  received  aim 
on  large  silver  dishes,  and  rewarded  you  with  a  sweet  smile;  but  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
cathedral  a  system  of  begrging  was  carried  on  that  I  did  not  notice  elsewhere.  It  wu 
a  regular  fair  for  Induli^ences. 

''The  body  of  our  Lord,  in  wax,  was  laid  on  a  bier  near  the  door  as  you  entered 
from  the  cathedral,  and  near  it  another  figure  was  set  up,  representing  him  as  heeiiM 
bleeding  and  wasted  from  the  scourL^ers.  Close  to  these  two  figures  sat  priests  beggis; 
every  passer  for  a  donation  in  return  for  Indultrences.  'Ten  years*  indulgence  for  in 
alms  tu  the  Holy  Sepulchre,'  said  one  of  them,  with  the  plate  before  him  ; — and  '  twenty 
years'  indulgence  for  an  alms  for  the  redem[)tion  of  the  faithful  in  captivity,'  shouted  i 
tall  blue-gowned  Franciscan,  who  stood  near  the  door  as  you  went  out,  over-bidding  bii 
less  liberal  competitor  between  the  figures. 

"25f/i,  Good  Friday,  The  gay  dresses  of  yesterday  are  exchanged  for  deep  blidci 
worn  by  both  men  and  women,  and  the  day  is  celebrated  by  solemn  services.  I  misffa 
seeing  the  'descent  from  the  cross,'  in  the  church  of  Balbanera,  which  is  said  to  be  per- 
formed by  puppets,  and  to  be  admirably  well  executed. 

26/A.'  This  is  the  last  day  of  the  ceremonies,  and  at  half-past  nine  in  the  momiBg 
the  injunction  was  taken  from  the  bells  and  carriages.  The  streets  were  of  course  ioni^ 
diately  filled  with  all  the  equipages  of  the  city,  whose  postillions  only  waited  for  UieM 
sound  from  the  church-towers  to  dash  out  of  their  court-yards.  The  clang  of  the  bdb 
was  incessant,  and  at  the  same  moment,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  smoke  and  explofion 
of  myriads  of  crackers  and  fireworks,  called  ^Judases*  and  ^heretics^  extended  on  ropO 
across  the  streets.  The  multitudes  of  dogs  with  which  the  city  is  infested,  scared  at  the 
unusual  racket,  howled  along  the  streets^,  and  the  great  amusement  of  the  leperos  wsito 
trip  the  poor  beasts  with  ropes  as  they  dashed  wildly  over  the  crowded  thoroughfsio* 
And  so  ended  in  smoke,  yells,  jingling,  carriage- rolling,  horse-tramping,  Judas-buntinfi 
dog-trippingf,  and  folly,  this  farcical  caricature  of  the  most  awful  event  in  the  hiitorj  of 
religion.  In  the  vanity  of  personal  ostentation  its  efTect  is  thrown  away  on  the  betlff 
c/asses,  and  it  is  entirely  lost  in  the  barbaric  spectacle  and  tinsel  show  which  are  got  sp 
io  bewilder  aad  surprise  the  ignorant  aud  \ow7* 
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CHAPTER     XL 

OLD  CALIFORNIA. 

California,  Old,  is  a  long  narrow  peninsula  of   North  America,  situated 
between  latitudes  22  deg,   25  min.  north,  and  about  32  deg.  30  min.  north 
lat. ;  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Pacific  ocean,  lying  within  the  limits  of  Cape  St.  Lucas  on  the  south, 
the  gulf  of  the  river  Colorado  on  the  east,  and  some  point  near  St.  Diego^ 
west  about  32  deg,  16  min.  north  on  the  Pacific,  and  Cape  Blanco  de  San 
Sebastian,    which    is   considered   its   west    limit.      Old    California   is    about 
720  miles  in   length  from  Cape   San  Lucas  to  St.  Diego.     Its  width  varies 
from  thirty  to  110  miles  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Pacific.    Alcedo  (in  Thompson's 
edition^  1818),  remarks^  '^The  climate  is  various^  according  to  the  diiFerent 
heights  of  the  land ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  excessively  hot.    The  ground  is 
uneven^  rough,  and  barren,  full  of  ridges  of  mountains,  stony  and  sandy  places ; 
lacking  moisture,  but  abounding  in  mules,  horses,  and  neat  cattle,  and  all  sorts 
of  swine^  goats,  and  sheep,  which  have  multiplied  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
dogs  and  cats  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.     There  is  found  in  the  woods  a  kind 
of  animal  called  taye,  about  the  size  of  a  calf  of  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  very 
much  resembling  one ;  its  bead  and  skin  being  like  those  of  a  deer,  its  horns  very 
thick,  and  similar  to  those  of  a  ram  ;  its  hoof  is  large,  round,  and  cleft  like  that 
of  an  ox;  the  tail  is  small,  the  flesh  well  tasted  and  delicate.    There  is  also 
another  animal  very  like  a  sheep,  although  somewhat  larger ;  of  these  there  are 
black  and  white,  bearing  quantities  of  wool  very  easy  to  be  spun,  and  their  flesh 
ifl  very  delicate.     Here  are  also  found  deer,  hares,  rabbits,  berrendosy  and  coj/otes, 
a  species  of  fox,  and  called  by  this  name  in  Nueva  Espana.    In  the  serrania^  or 
mountainous  parts,  there  are  wild  hogs,  cats,  tigers,  and  a  species  of  beaver. 
This  country  abounds  in  reptiles,  as  vipers,  snakes  of  dififerent  sorts,  scorpions, 
spiders,  ants,  lizards,  and  tarantulas ;  but  it  is  free  from  bugs,  fleas,  and  niguas. 
Of  birds,  it  produces  turtle-doves,  herons,  quails,  pheasants,  partridges,  geese^ 
ducks,  wild  ducks,  ring-doves,  and  some  birds  of  prey,  as  sparrow-hawks,  vul- 
tures, falcons,  horned  owls,  eagles,  and  also  jackdaws,  those  too  which  they  call 
xopilotes  in  Nueva  Espana,  and  others  which  they  call  auras  (or  West  Indian 
crows),  screech-owls,  and  different  birds  not  known  in  any  other  parts.    This 
country  is  extremely  barren  of  wood  ;  and  only  towards  the  cape  of  Sanducas, 
where  the  country  is  most  level,  fertile,  and  temperate,  are  there  any  trees  to  be 
found.     Here,  however,  we  have  that  peculiar  tree  called  the  pitqjaiaf  the  branches 
of  which  are  fluted,  and  grow  up  straight  from  its  trunk,  bearing  no  leaf;  on  the 
same  branch  hangs  the  fruit,  having  the  rind  covered  with  prickles;  so  that  it 
appears  to  some  to  be  a  species  of  the  trinau  (thisUe-plant)^  although  the  fruit  is 
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whiter  and  more  delicate :  some  produce  fruit  of  a  reddish,  and  some  of  a  yellow 
tint,  which  is  extremely  well-flavoured,  and  is  either  sweet  or  a  little  acidulous ; 
the  same  is  esteemed  an  excellent  medicine  in  the  venereal  disease.  From  the 
fruit-trees  aromatic  gums  are  gathered  in  such  abundance  that  they  are  mixed 
with  grease  for  careening  the  bottoms  of  ships ;  and  from  the  crude  root  of  the 
mezcales  they  compose  the  drink  so-called.  They  have  a  sort  of  aloes,  from 
strips  of  which  they  make  nets  ;  and  from  other  herbs,  in  a  manner  which  is 
truly  curious,  they  manufacture  bowls  and  cruets  to  eat  and  drink  out  of.  The 
Indians  who  inhabit  the  river  Colorado,  fabricate  from  the  same  herbs  troughs  or 
trays,  which  they  call  coritas,  so  large  as  to  contain  two  hundred  weight  of  maize. 
In  them  they  carry  by  water,  fruits  and  different  articles  from  one  shore  to  another. 
They  have  besides  the  alimentary  herb  called  j/ucas,  the  Spanish  potato,  and  the 
fficamas.  This  country  produces  also  olives,  figs,  vines,  wheat,  maize,  French 
beans,  water-melons,  melons,  gourds,  chickpeas,  and  all  kinds  of  garden  herbs, 
for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  Jesuits,  who  first  planted  them  here.  There  are 
sufficient  indications  of  the  existence  of  every  sort  of  metal.  The  quantity  of 
fish  and  shell-fish  found  on  its  coasts  is  incredible ;  it  is  of  every  description,  and 
among  others,  the  profusion  of  pilchards  is  most  astonishing ;  these  being  at 
certain  seasons  left  in  shoals  dry  upon  the  beach.  Whales  are  also  found  here, 
and  on  the  exterior  coast  shells  of  the  most  beautiful  lustre  may  be  collected, 
some  of  these  being  more  brilliant  than  the  finest  mother-of-pearl,  and  covered 
with  a  blue  similar  to  that  of  the  most  delicate  lapis-lazuli.  The  pearl  fisheries  in 
these  parts  are  much  favoured  by  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  This  country 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1526  by  the  celebrated  Hernan  Cortez,  as  he  was 
endeavouring  to  find  a  passage  from  the  North  to  the  South  Sea.  Its  conquest 
from  that  time  had  often  been  attempted,  but  without  efiect,  until  the  year  1679, 
when,  pursuant  to  the  king's  direction,  it  was  invaded  by  Admiral  Don  Isidro 
Otondo,  and  was  settled  by  the  missionaries  of  the  extinguished  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  under  the  direction  of  the  Father  Eusebio  Francisco  Kino,  who  first 
began  to  bring  the  infidel  Indians  under  subjection.'*' — Alcedo. 

A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  of  which  the 
most  elevated,  the  Cerro  de  la  Giganta,  is  from  1400  to  loOO  metres  (from  4592 
to  4920  feet)  in  height,  and  appears  of  volcanic  origin.  At  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains of  California  the  soil  is  sand,  or  a  stony  stratum,  on  which  cylindrical  cacfi  (or* 
ganos  del  tunat)  shoot  up  to  extraordinary  heights.  We  find  few  springs  ;  and  it  is 
remarked  by  Alcedo,  that  the  rock  is  naked  where  the  water  springs  up,  while  there 
is  no  water  where  the  rock  is  covered  with  vegetable  earth.  Wherever  springs 
and  earth  occur  together,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  extraordinary.  It  was  at  these 
plains,  of  which  the  number  is  far  from  great,  that  the  Jesuits  established  their 
missions.  The  maize,  the  jatropha,  and  the  dioscoreaj  vegetate  vigorously ;  and 
the  vine  yields  excellent  grapes.  In  general,  however.  Old  California,  on  account 
of  the  arid  aature  of  the  soil,  and  the  want  of  water  and  vegetable  earth  in  the 
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interior  of  the  country,  wili  never  be  able  to  maintain  a  great  population  any  more 
than  the  northern  part  of  Sonora,  which  is  alm(»st  equally  dry  and  sandy.  Of 
all  the  natural  productions  of  California,  the  pearls  have,  since  the  sixteenth 
century,  been  the  chief  attraction  to  navigators  for  visiting  the  coast  of  this  desert 
country.  They  abound  particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and 
the  pearl-oyster  is  particularly  to  be  found  in  the  Bay  of  Ceralvo,  and  round  the 
islands  of  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Jose.  The  most  valuable  pearls  in  the  possession 
of  the  court  of  Spain  were  found  in  1615  and  1665,  in  the  expeditions  of  Juan 
Yturbi  and  Bemal  de  Pinadero.  During  the  stay  of  the  Visitador  Galvez  in 
Califoniia,  in  1768  and  1769,  a  private  soldier  in  the  presidio  of  Loreto,  Juiui  Ocio 
was  made  rich  in  a  short  time  by  pearl  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Ceralvo.  Since 
that  period  the  numbers  of  pearls  of  California  brought  annually  to  market  were 
almost  reduced  to  nothing.  Tiie  Indians  and  negroes,  who  followed  the  severe 
occupation  of  divers,  have  been  frequently  drowned,  and  often  devoured  by 
sharks.  The  divers  have  always  been  poorly  paid  by  the  whites.  Near  the  town 
of  Angellos  there  are  said  to  be  rich  gold  ores,  and  gold  and  silver  are  found  in 
separate  deposits.  In  California  the  Jesuits  obtained,  under  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, a  complete  ascendency  over  the  soldiery  posted  at  the  presidios.  By  a 
cedula  real^  all  the  detachment  of  Loreto,  even  the  captain,  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  father  at  the  head  of  the  missions. 

The  village  of  Loreto  was  founded  under  the  name  of  Presidio  de  San 
Dionisio,  in  1697-  In  the  reign  of  Philip  V.  especially  after  the  year  1744, 
the  Spanish  monasteries  in  California  were  greatly  increased.  The  Jesuits, 
in  a  very  few  years^  built  sixteen  villages  in  the  interior  of  the  Peninsula. 
After  their  expulsion  in  1767,  California  was  confided  to  the  Dominican  monks 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  who  were  in  every  respect  inferior  to  the  Jesuits,  and 
atso  to  the  Franciscans  on  the  coasts  of  New  California.  In  the  north  parts  of 
Old  California  rain  does  not  fall  for  nine  or  ten  months.  The  gulf-shore  is 
remarkably  low,  without  harbours,  and  the  water  shallow.  There  are  within 
the  gulf  several  islands.  The  western  coast  is  precipitous,  rocky,  dangerous 
to  approach,  and  with  but  few  places  of  anchorage.  Fresh  water  is  scarce, 
except  at  Port  St.  Quenten.     Ruy  de  la  Magdalcna  is  another  harbour. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Nf:\V  OR  UPPER  CALIFORNIA. 

Tub  first  permanent  Spanish  settlement  was  made  in  the  year  1769,  at  the 
present  town  of  San  Diego,  in  latitude  32  deg.  41  min. 

Upper,  or  New  California,  extends  along  the  Pacific  from  about  lat.  32  de^,^ 
to  Cape  Mindicino  in  latitude  40  deg.  19  min.,  aud  Itom  \Xi^  CQ»aV.  Vx>  VSwi  ^»s\-%  » 
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far  as  the  boundaries  of  the  north-eastern  departments  of  New  Mexico.  The  exact 
area  of  Upper  California  is  undefined,  and^  excepting  as  far  as  the  journeys 
under  the  exploring  expedition,  the  interior  has  been  but  inadequately  explored. 

Rivers. — ^The  chief  rivers  of  New  California  are  the  Sacramento  and  the 
Colorado.  Among  the  harbours  on  this  coast,  the  principal  are  the  ports  of  Saa 
Francisco,  situated  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  Monterey  and  San  Diego,  and  seveial 
others  of  lesser  note.  San  Carlos  de  Monterey  is  the  capital  of  California,  and 
has  a  tolerable  harbour. 

Soil  and  Climate. — ^The  soil  of  New  California,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Alcedo,  is  as  well  watered  and  fertile  as  that  of  Old  California  is  arid 
and  stony.  It  is,  he  says,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  countries  which  can 
be  seen.  The  climate  is  much  more  mild  there  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  new  continent.  The  sky  is  foggy,  but  the  frequent  fogs,  which 
render  it  difficult  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  give 
vigour  to  vegetation  and  fertilise  the  soil,  which  is  covered  with  a  black  and 
spongy  earth.  In  the  eighteen  missions  which  now  (1812)existin  New  California, 
wheat,  maize,  and  haricots  (frijoles),  are  cultivated  in  abundance.  Barley,  beans, 
leniiles,  9Jid  ffarbanzos,  grow  very  well  in  the  fields  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  pro- 
vince. Good  wine  is  made  in  the  villages  of  San  Diego,  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
San  Gabriel,  San  Buenaventura,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Clara, 
and  San  Jose,  and  all  along  the  coast  south  and  north  of  Monterey,  to  beyond 
the  37  deg.  of  latitude.  The  European  olive  is  successfully  cultivated  near  the 
canal  of  Santa  Barbara,  especially  near  San  Diego,  where  an  oil  is  made  as  good 
as  that  of  the  valley  of  Mexico^  or  the  oils  of  Andalusia. 

The  population  of  New  California,  including  the  Indians  only  attached  to  the 
soil  of  the  missions,  was,  according  to  Alcedo,  in  "1790,  7748  souls;  in  1801, 
13,668  souls;  and  in  1802,  15,562  souls. 

'^  Thus  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  doubled  in  twelve  years.  Since  the 
foundation  of  these  missions,  or  between  1769  and  1802,  there  were  in  all,  a^ 
cording  to  the  parish  registers,  33,717  baptisms,  8009  marriages,  16,984  deaths. 
In  I79I9  according  to  the  tables  published  by  M.  Galiano,  the  Indians  sowed  in 
the  whole  province  only  874  bushels  of  wheat,  which  yielded  a  harvest  of  15,19/ 
bushels.  The  cultivation  doubled  in  1802;  for  the  quantity  of  wheat  sown  was 
2089  bushels,  and  the  harvest  33,576  bushels. 

''  The  following  statement,  comprises  the  number  of  live  stock  in  1802 : 
Oxen,  67,782;  sheep,  107,172;  hogs,  1040;  horses,  2187;  mules,  877. 

"  In  1791  there  were  only  24,958  head  of  black  cattle  {ganado  maytrr)  in  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  villages.  The  population  of  New  California  would  have 
augmented  still  more  rapidly  if  the  laws  by  which  the  Spanish  presidioa  have  been 
governed  for  ages  were  not  directly  opposite  to  the  true  interests  of  both  mother- 
country  and  colonies.    By  these  laws  the  soldiers  stationed  at  Monterey  are  not 
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permitted  to  live  out  of  their  barracks  and  to  settle  as  colonists.  The  Indians  who 
inhabit  the  villages  of  New  California  have  been  for  some  years  employed  ia 
spinning  coarse  woollen  stuffs  called  frixadas  ;  but  their  principal  occupation,  of 
which  the  produce  might  become  a  very  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  is  the 
dressing  of  stag-skins.  In  the  cordiUera  of  small  elevation  which  runs  along 
the  coast,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  savannas^  there  are  neither  buffalos  nor 
elks ;  and  on  the  crest  of  the  mountains  which  are  covered  with  snow  in  the 
month  of  November,  the  berrendos^  with  small  chamois  horns,  feed  by  themselves. 
But  all  the  forest  and  all  the  plains  covered  with  gramina,  are  filled  with  flocks 
of  stags  of  a  most  gigantic  size,  the  horns  of  which  are  round  and  extremely 
large.  Forty  or  fifty  of  them  are  frequently  seen  at  a  time :  they  are  of  a  brown 
colour,  smooth,  and  without  spot.  Their  horns,  which  are  not  palmated,  are 
nearly  fifteen  decimetres  (four  and  a  half  feet)  in  length.  It  is  affirmed,  that 
this  great  stag  of  New  California  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  animals  of  Spanish 
America,  It  probably  differs  from  the  wetcakish  of  M.  Heame,  or  the  elk  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  naturalists  have  very  improperly  made  the  two  species 
of  oervus  Canadensis  and  cervus  Strongyloceros.  The  horns  of  these  stags  are 
said  to  be  nine  feet  long,  and  the  animal,  when  running,  throws  up  its  head  to 
rest  them  on  its  back.^^ — Thompsons  Alcedo, 

The  missions  of  New  CaUfornia,  which'  had    been  founded   up    to  1803^ 


San  Diego,  a  village  founded  in  1769,  fifteen  leagues  distant  from  the  most 
northern  mission  of  Old  California.     Population  in  1802,  1560. 

San  Luis  el  Rey  de  Francia,  a  village  founde^  in  1798,  600. 

San  Juan  Capistrano,  a  village  founded  in  1776, 1000. 

San  Gabriel,  a  village  founded  in  1771 9  1050. 

San  Fernando,  a  village  founded  in  1797>  600. 

San  Buenaventura,  a  village  founded  in  1782,  950. 

Santa  Barbara,  a  village  founded  in  17^6,  1100. 

La  Purissima  Concepcion,  a  village  founded  in  1787, 1000. 

San  Luis  Obisbo,  a  village  founded  in  177*«?,  700. 

San  Miguel,  a  village  founded  in  1797)  600. 

Soledad,  a  village  founded  in  1791,  570. 

San  Antonio  de  Padua,  a  village  founded  in  177li  1050. 

San  Carlos  de  Monterey,  capital  of  New  California,  founded  in  1770. 

San  Juan  Bautista,  a  village  founded  in  l797i  960. 

Santa  Cruz,  a  village  founded  in  1794,  440. 

Santa  Clara,  a  village  founded  in  1777*  1300. 

San  Jose,  a  village  founded  in  1797,  630. 

San  Francisco,  a  village  founded  in  1776>  with  a  fine  port.  This  port  has 
been  frequently  confounded  by  geographers  with  the  port  further  UQt^lsi^scA^x  ^^ 
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38^  icy  of  latitude^  called  the  Puerto  de  Bodega.    Population  of  San  FrandicOi 
820. 

The  number  of  whites,  Mustees  and  Mulattoes^  who  live  in  New  Californii, 
either  in  the  presidios,  or  in  the  service  of  the  monks  of  St.  Francis^  was  at  that 
time  about  1300 ;  for  in  the  two  years  of  1801  and  1802^  there  were  in  the  caste 
of  whites  and  mixed  blood  35  marriages,  182  baptisms,  and  82  deaths.  The  po» 
pulation  of  the  intendancy  of  New  California  was,  in  1803, 15,600. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  California  under  the  Spanish  monarchy  and 
church  missions. 

The  only  recent  accounts  of  New  California,  upon  which  we  can  place  any 
reliance,  are  those  given  by  Captain  Wilkes,  commander  of  the  exploring  expe- 
dition of  the  United  States  by  sea.  He  sent  a  party  overland  from  Oregon,  and  he 
entered  with  his  ships  the  Bay  of  St.  Francisco  from  the  Pacific,  and  proceeded 
up  the  country.  An  overland  expedition  from  the  United  States  to  Oi^on  and 
California,  of  which  a  most  interesting  journal  was  kept  by  the  commander.  Cap* 
tain  Fremont,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers.  From  these  two  works  we  have 
extracted  and  condensed  the  following  sketches  of  St.  Francisco,  and  the  interior 
of  New  California. 

According  to  the  account  drawn  up  by  Captain  Wilkes  :— 

On  approaching  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Francisco,  the  country 
has  by  no  means  an  inviting  aspect.  To  the  north  it  rises  in  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains,  whose  highest  summit  is  called  Table  Hill ;  an  iron-bound  coast  ex- 
tends from  Puerto  de  los  Reyes  to  the  mouth  of  San  Francisco. 

To  the  south  extends  a  sai^y  beach,  behind  which  are  the  San  Bruno  sand- 
hills. There  is  no  appearance  of  cultivation.  The  land  to  the  north  is  abrupt 
and  mountainous ;  to  the  south  sandy  and  barren.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is 
between  bold  and  rocky  shores,  which  confine  the  tide,  and  which  flowing  in,  bore 
Captain  Wilkes'  ship  onwards  through  a  narrow  passage  into  a  large  estuary,  with- 
in which  several  islands  and  rocks  are  scattered.  Some  of  the  islands  are  covered 
with  rich  vegetation,  others  are  barren,  and  covered  with  guano ;  immense  flocks 
of  sea-fowls  are  perpetually  hovering  over,  around,  and  alighting  upon  them. 
The  shores  of  the  bay  recede  north  and  south  far  beyond  the  visible  hori2Son ;  and 
there  is  comprehended  within  the  magnificent  view  one  of  the  most  spacious  and 
safest  ports  in  the  world. 

Yerba  Buen a  is  the  usual  but  not  the  best  anchorage.  The  town,  as  it  is 
called,  or  rather  the  scattered  buildings,  consists  of  a  large  frame  house^  occuped 
by  the  agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company ;  a  store,  kept  by  an  American ;  a 
billiard-room  and  bar;  a  poop-cabin  of  a  ship,  occupied  as  a  dwelling  by 
an  Anglo-American  captain;  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and  some  out-buildings. 
There  is  an  old  dilapidated  adobej  conspicuous  building,  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
overlooking  the  anchorage.    Yerba  Buena  stands  on  a  sterile  soil^  and  in  the 
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fkce  of  hills  of  bare  rock.     At  low  water  an  extensive  mud-flat  extends  in 
front. 

Captain  Wilkes  says^  he  found  a  total  absence  of  all  government  in  California, 
and  even  its  forms  and  ceremonies  thrown  aside. 

"After  passing  through  the  entrance  of  the  bay^"  he  observes,  ''we  were  scarcely 
able  to  distinguish  the  Presidio ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  its  solitary  flag-staff,  wo 
could  not  have  ascertained  its  situation.  From  this  staff  no  flag  floated ;  the  build- 
ing was  deserted,  the  walls  had  fallen  to  decay,  the  guns  were  dismounted,  and 
every  thing  around  it  lay  in  quiet.  We  were  not  even  saluted  by  the  stentorian 
lungs  of  some  soldier,  so  customary  in  Spanish  places,  even  after  all  political 
power  as  well  as  military  and  civil  rule  has  fled.  I  afterwards  learned  that  the 
Presidio  was  still  a  garrison  in  name,  and  that  it  had  not  been  wholly  abandoned ; 
but  the  remnant  of  the  troops  stationed  there  consisted  of  no  more  than  an  officer 
and  one  soldier.  I  was  not  able  to  learn  the  rank  of  the  former,  as  he  was 
absent,  and  appeared,  at  least  among  the  foreigners,  to  be  little  known. 

"  At  Terba  Buena  there  was  a  similar  absence  of  all  authority.  The  only 
officer  was  the  alcalde,  who  dwells  at  the  mission* of  Nostra  Senora  de  los  Dolores, 
some  three  miles  oflT,  He  was  full  of  self-importance,  making  up  for  what  he 
wanted  in  the  eyes  of  others,  by  a  high  estimate  of  his  own  dignity.  I  could 
find  no  one  who  could  furnish  me  with  his  name,  which  must  be  my  apology  for 
not  recording  it  in  his  place.  Some  excuse  may  be  ofl*ered  for  his  inattention  to 
his  duties,  as  I  understood  that  he  had  just  been  united  in  wedlock  to  a  lady  of 
one  of  the  distinguished  families  of  the  country ;  and  after  such  an  event  in  Cali- 
fornia, much  gaiety  and  rejoicing  usually  follow,  .until  the  hilarity  at  times  be- 
comes so  uproarious  as  to  end  in  fighting  and  bloodshed." 

Palermo  mountain,  called  Table  Hill  by  Captain  Beechey,  is  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  wooded  here  and  there  with  scraggy  oaks. 
Between  this  mountain  and  the  bay  the  hills  recede,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  am- 
phitheatre. This  place  was  chosen  for  the  observatory,  and  where  the  instru- 
ments had  been  set  up  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Carr.   Captain  Wilkes 


'•This  place  is  well  adapted  for  the  resort  of  whalers.  Here  they  may  repair 
their  boats,  obtain  water,  and  refit ;  and  from  their  frequent  resort  to  it,  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Whalers'  Harbour.  The  cove  is  a  safe  anchorage,  being  pro* 
tected  from  the  north-west  and  westerly  winds,  which  prevail  during  the  summer 
season,  and  often  blow  with  great  violence. 

"  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  country  altogether  presented  rather  a  singular 
appearance,  owing,  as  I  afterwards  observed,  to  the  withered  vegetation  and  the 
ripened  wild  oats  of  the  country.  Instead  of  a  lively  green  hue,  it  had  generally 
a  tint  of  a  light  straw-colour,  showing  an  extreme  want  of  moisture.  The 
drought  had  continued  for  eleven  months;  the  cattle  were  dying  in  i\\^  ^^^^a^ 
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and  the  first  view  of  California  was  not  calcalated  to  make  a  fiavonrable  imprcip 
sion  either  of  its  beauty  or  fertility." 

The  country,  at  the  time  of  Captain  Wilkes'  visit,  and  for  several  yean 
previous,  had,  he  says,  been  in  a  state  of  revolution,  and  was  involved  in  anarchy 
and  confusion,  without  laws  or  security  of  person  and  property.  "  It  is  nnder- 
going,"  he  remarks,  '^  such  frequent  changes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
or  to  describe  them.'' 

Upper  California  exhibits,  inland,  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  narrow 
▼alleys,  and  extensive  plains.  A  range  of  high  land,  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
in  breadth,  extends  along  the  Pacific  from  Cape  Mendocino  to  latitude  thirtj- 
two  degrees  north. 

The  valley  of  San  Juan,  of  no  great  extent,  is  situated  between  these  bills 
and  the  Sierra^  a  low  range  of  mountains.  East  of  the  Sierra  is  the  valley  of 
the  Sacramento,  from  which,  to  the  south,  extends  the  valley  of  Buena  Venturt 
as  far  as  Mount  San  Bernardino,  about  the  thirty-fourth  parallel  of  latitude. 
East  of  this  valley  is  the  Californian  range  of  mountains,  being  a  continuation  of 
the  cascade  range  of  Oregon ;  the  southern  summits  are  covered  with  snow. 
This  range  decreases  in  height  until  it  declines  into  hills  of  moderate  elevation. 
To  the  east  of  the  Californian  mountains  are  vast  sandy,  sterile  plains.  On  the 
sea-coast  range  of  hills  the  lands  generally  are  unfit  for  agriculture,  except  in  some 
vales  of  small  extent.  These  hills  are,  however,  well  adapted  for  pasturage. 
They  are  covered  with  short  sweet  grass  and  wild  oats,  upon  which  deer  and  elk 
feed.  The  Valley  of  the  Sacramento  and  that  of  San  Juan  are  considered  the 
most  fertile  districts  of  California.  The  Valley  of  San  Juan  is  the  garden  of  the 
country,  and  capable  of  producing  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  &c.,  with  all 
the  fruits  of  the  temperate  and  many  of  the  tropical  climates.  It  afibrds  also 
excellent  pasturage.  This  valley  comprises  a  level  plain  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  in  width,  extending  north  and  south  from  the  bay  and  mission  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Several  small  streams  and  lakes  water  it,  but  in  dry  seasons  the  crops  and 
herbage  sufier  extremely  from  drought,  and  the  cattle  are  then  also  deprived  of 
good  pasture. 

The  Sierra  affords  little  soil  for  cultivation,  being  rugged,  barren,  or  sandy. 
It  is  in  places,  wooded  with  cedar,  pine,  and  oak.  The  great  Valley  of  Buena 
Ventura,  the  chief  resort  of  the  Californian  Indians,  is,  by  all  accounts,  iar  inferior 
to  that  of  San  Juan.  It  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  latter,  and  is  watered  by  the 
San  Joachim  river  and  its  branches. 

This  river  receives  numerous  streams  flowing  from  the  Californian  mountains. 
These  near  their  base  are  wooded  with  oaks,  to  which  succeeds  the  red  California 
cedar  {Schuhertia  Abertina),  and  still  higher  pines  grow  up  to  the  region  of  per- 
petual snow.  On  the  eastern  side  of  this  range  there  is  but  little  timber,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  moisture,  trees  do  not  flourish  west  of  their  lower 
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slopes.  The  inland  plain,  constituting  a  large  part  of  Upper  California,  is,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  an  arid  waste ;  the  few  rivers  that  exist  rise  periodically^ 
and  soon  disappear  in  the  sands. 

Of  the  latter  portion  of  country,  however,  there  is  little  known,  and  the 
accounts  given  of  it  are  greatly  at  variance  with  each  other.  Of  seven  persons 
who  traversed  it  at  different  times,  one  declared  that  the  horses  and  men  had  not 
only  a  scanty  supply  of  water,  but  were  actually  nearly  famished  for  want  of 
food ;  while  others  stated  they  found  both  grass  and  water  plentiful.  Captain 
Wilkes  remarks, — ^''The  only  thing  that  can  reconcile  these  contradictory  state- 
ments is,  that  these  different  persons  had  visited  the  country  at  different  seasons 
of  the  year.  It  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  first  of  these  accounts  should 
be  the  correct  one,  for  we  find  great  aridity  throughout  the  rest  of  California  and 
Oregon  also.  All  agree  that  the  middle  and  most  extensive  portion  of  this 
country  is  destitute  of  the  requisites  for  supplying  the  wants  of  man/' 

Climate. — "  With  California,"  says  Captain  Wilkes,  <^is  associated  the  idea 
of  a  fine  climate  and  a  rich  and  productive  soil.  This,  at  least,  was  the  idea  with 
which  I  entered  its  far-famed  port ;  but  I  soon  found,  from  the  reports  of  the 
officers,  after  the  trial  they  had  had  of  it  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, that  their  experience  altogether  contradicted  the  received  opinion  upon 
the  first-mentioned  point  Many  of  them  compared  its  climate  to  that  of  Orange 
Harbour,  at  Cape  Horn,  with  all  its  cold  blustering  winds  and  cloudy  skies.  This 
kind  of  weather  prevails  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  comparison 
is  literally  true  in  relation  to  one  portion  of  California — the  sea-coast." 

The  climate  varies  as  much,  if  not  even  more,  than  the  natural  features  and 
■oil  of  the  country.  On  the  coast  it  has  as  high  a  mean  temperature  in  winter 
as  in  summer.  The  latter  is  the  coldest  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  constant 
prevalence  of  the  north-west  winds,  which  blow  with  the  regularity  of  a  monsoon, 
and  are  exceedingly  cold,  damp,  and  uncomfortable,  rendering  fire  often  necessary 
for  comfort  in  midsummer.  *'  This  is,  however,  but  seldom  resorted  to,  and  many 
persons  have  informed  iiim  that  they  have  suffered  more  from  cold  at  Monterey  than 
in  places  of  a  much  higher  latitude.  The  climate  thirty  miles  from  the  coast  un- 
dergoes a  great  change,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  to  be  found  a  finer  or 
more  equable  one  than  in  the  Valley  of  San  Juan.  It  more  resembles  that  of 
Andalusia  in  Spain,  than  any  other,  and  none  can  be  more  salubrious.  The  cold 
winds  of  the  coast  have  become  warmed,  and  have  lost  their  force  and  violence, 
though  they  retain  their  freshness  and  purity.  This  district  of  country,  about 
twenty  miles  long  by  twelve  broad,  is  that  in  which  the  missions  have  been  chiefly 
established ;  and  the  accounts  of  these  have  led  many  to  believe  that  the  whole  of 
Upper  California  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  The  sandy  barren  highlands 
which  separate  the  valley  of  San  Juan  from  that  of  Buena  Ventura,  are  about 
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1500  feet  high.  Pines  grow  along  and  over  these  heights^  and  the  climate  is  ex- 
ceedingly dry,  though  refreshed  by  the  wind  that  blows  against  and  over  them/' 
Beyond  these  highlands  lies  the  central  valley  of  Buena  Ventura,  which  may  be 
considered  an  extension  of  the  Sacramento,  and  through  which  the  river  San  Joachim 
flows.  Being  confined  within  mountains,  summer  heat  is  oppressive,  the  thermo- 
meter ranging^  it  is  said,  as  high  as  within  the  torrid  zone. 

Although  the  Californian  range  is  covered  with  snow,  immediately  above  this 
valley  it  appears  to  have  but  little  efiect  in  modifying  the  temperature,  which  is 
represented  as  tropical  throughout  the  year.  This  valley  extends  as  far  south  as 
the  San  Bernardino  Mountain.  The  residents  in  California  say  that  they  have 
never  known  the  wind  to  blow  from  the  north-east  within  thirty  miles  of  the  coast. 

In  ordinary  seasons  these  valleys  are  well  watered  by  the  mountain  streams; 
these  are  for  some  periods  of  the  year  mere  brooks,  while  during  the  rainy  season, 
from  November  to  February,  they  often  become  impassable  torrents.  The  Sacra- 
mento is  the  largest  river  in  California.  One  of  its  branches,  River  Destruction, 
takes  its  rise  near  Mount  Shaste,  and  was  examined  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
course  by  the  party  sent  overland  by  Captain  Wilkes,  until  it  joined  the  Sacramento ; 
the  latter  is  thought  by  some  to  pass  through  the  mountains  and  join  Pittas  River. 
Pitt's  River  is  said  to  take  its  rise  to  the  north-east  of  the  Shaste  Mountain,  and 
from  the  information  that  they  received,  extends  as  far  as  Pitt's  Lake,  under  the 
forty-second  parallel.  Captain  Wilkes  doubts  whether  the  length  of  its  course  is 
so  great,  and  believes  that  the  Sacramento  has  its  source  in  the  eastern  spurs  of 
the  Shaste  Mountain. 

Feather  River  is  the  principal  stream  between  the  American  River  and  the 
source  of  the  Sacramento.  It  flows  into  the  tatter  below  the  Prairie  Butes  from  the 
north-east.  This  branch  takes  its  rise  in  the  Californian  Mountains,  and  has  a 
course  of  about  forty  miles.  The  American  River  is  a  small  branch  that  joins  the 
Sacramento  at  New  Helvetia.  After  receiving  this  stream,  the  Sacramento  is 
joined  by  the  San  Joachim,  which  flows  from  the  south,  and  below  their  confluence 
enters  the  Bay  of  San  Pablo,  through  the  Straits  of  Kaquines,  and  thence  into  the 
Bav  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Sacramento  is  navigable  for  boats  for  about  150  miles,  and  for  vessels  as 
far  as  New  Helvetia.  The  upper  portion  of  it,  near  the  Prairie  Butes,  overflows  its 
bank^,  and  often  submerges  the  whole  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  as  far  down  as  the 
San  Joachim. 

The  San  Joachim  has  its  sources  in  the  Californian  range.  The  Tula  Lake  is 
called  by  the  Indians  Cliintache  Lake ;  it  is  for  the  most  part  separated  from  the 
channel  of  the  river,  but,  when  full,  joins  it. 

There  are  many  small  streams  that  flow  through  the  diflerent  valleys  and  afibrd 
partial  opportunities  for  irrigating  the  land  ;  but  there  are  none  of  them  navigable 
except  the  Sacramento. 
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Bay  OP  San  Francisco. — Upper  Calirornia,  according  to  Captain  Wilkes, 
has  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  best  harbour  in  the  world,  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Few  are  more  extensive  or  could  be  as  readily  defended,  while  the  fleets 
of  all  the  naval  powers  of  Europe  and  America  might  moor  in  it.  This,  he  admits, 
is,  however,  the  only  really  good  harbour  which  the  country  possesses,  for  the 
others  so  called  may  be  frequented  only  during  the  fine  season,  being  no  more  than 
roadsteads^  afibrding  scarcely  any  shelter,  and  but  few  supplies  to  shipping. 

Monterey  is  the  capital  of  Upper  California :  the  roadsteads  Santa  Barbara 
and  San  Pedro,  are  partly  protected  from  the  swell  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  the 
islands.  They  are,  however,  but  seldom  resorted  to,  there  being  comparatively 
little  trade  along  all  this  coast.  Hides  and  tallow,  which  formerly  abounded  and 
rendered  the  intercourse  profitable  are  not  now  to  be  procured. 

The  bay  of  Monterey  is  formed  by  Point  Ano  Nueva  on  the  north,  and  Point 
Pinos  on  the  south ;  it  is  twenty-four  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  six  in  length 
to  the  east;  the  east  shore  is  low  and  sandy,  and  the  surf  of  the  Pacific  rolls  over 
the  beach  with  a  tremendous  noise. 

The  Spanish  galleons  at  Monterey  anchor  in  six  fathoms  water,  at  two  cables 
length  from  the  shore,  and  moored  to  the  beach.  Ships  putting  in  keep  the  south 
shore  aboard,  and  after  doubling  the  south  point  (Point  Pinos),  which  stretches 
to  the  north,  until  they  see  the  fort,  and  drop  anchor  in  ten  fathoms  behind  the 
point,  where  they  are  sheltered  from  the  west  winds — the  south  winds  blow 
strongly  ofi*  the  shore.  At  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  it  is  high  water  here  at 
half-past  one ;  the  tide  rises  seven  feet. 

Whales,  a  species  of  finner,  have  frequented  the  bay,  and  La  Perouse  says, 
that  they  came  within  half  pistol-shot  of  the  ship,  and  occasioned  a  disagreeable 
smell*  The  coasts  of  this  bay  are  often  covered  with  fogs,  which  render  it  dan- 
gerous to  approach.  Pelicans  are  said  to  frequent  the  sea  at  a  short  distance 
from  land,  and  are  a  good  sign  for  seamen,  as  they  never  go  more  than  six 
leagues  from  shore.  The  Manilla  galleons  bore  away  for  this  place  as  a  good 
harbour  to  recruit  in,  when  driven  to  the  north  by  contrary  wind 

Trade  of  San  Francisco. — The  breaking  up  of  the  missions,  and  the  duties 
and  prohibitions,  have  nearly  destroyed  the  little  trade  that  once  existed.  In  this 
port  a  few  hulks  may  be  seen  lying,  furnished  with  every  needful  article :  these 
keep  up  an  illicit  intercourse  by  the  connivance  of  the  officers  of  the  government. 

The  principal  articles  imported  are  cotton,  cloths,  velvets, silks,  brandies,  wines, 
teas,  &c.,  in  return  for  which  they  receive  hides  and  tallow,  skins,  wheat,  and 
salmon.  The  attention  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  California  may  be  considered 
as  consisting  of  live  stock.  The  value  of  exports  on  the  average  of  years  is  stated 
to  be  about  150,000  hides,  and  200,000  arrobas  of  tallow.  The  price  for  the  former 
has  been  about  two  dollars,  while  the  latter  was  worth  one  dollar  and  flft^  ceivUt^ 
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arroba.  About  two  thousand  beaver  skins,  valued  at  two  dollars  each,  are  brought 
to  this  market  by  the  trappers,  and  from  four  to  five  hundred  sea-otter  skins  are ' 
brought  in  by  the  American  hunters,  which  are  valued  at  thirty  dollars  each* 
Wheat  has  been  exported  to  the  Russian  posts  to  the  amount  of  12,000  bushels,  of 
which  the  average  price  has  been  about  fifty  cents  a  bushel.  It  has  been  as  high, 
in  1841,  as  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  in  consequence  of  the  great  drought  that 
prevailed.  Among  the  animal  exports  may  be  enumerated  about  3000  elk  and 
deer  skins,  which  are  valued  at  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  each.  The  whole  ex- 
portable products  of  the  country  may  be  estimated  at  less  than  a  million  of  dollars. 

Agriculture  within  the  Californian  Valleys. — The  wheat  crops 
yield  large  returns.  Capt.  Wilkes  was  informed  by  Mr.  Spears,  of  Yerba  Buena, 
that  he  had  delivered  to  an  active  American  farmer  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  tot 
seed,  at  a  time  when  it  was  difficult  to  procure  it,  under  an  agreement  that  be 
should  have  the  refusal  of  the  crop  at  the  market-price.  In  July  following,  he 
delivered  him  3000  bushels ;  and  on  its  delivery  he  found  that  the  farmer  had  re* 
served  600  bushels  for  himself,  and  this  without  estimating  the  loss  from  bad 
reaping  and  treading  out  with  horses,  would  give  120  for  one.  This  is  not  consi- 
dered a  fair  criterion  or  average,  as  the  land  was  remarkable  for  its  richness,  and 
was  well  attended  to ;  but  Mr.  Spears,  and  several  others,  assured  him^  that  the 
average  would  be  as  high  as  eighty  bushels  yielded  for  one  planted. 

Indian  corn  yields  well,  as  also  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas.  The  cultivation 
of  vegetables  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  supplies  in  these  latter  articles  may  be  had 
in  abundance,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  country  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  grapes.  Those  that  have  been 
tried  at  tlie  missions  yield  most  abundantly,  and  about  200  casks,  each  of  eighteen 
gallons,  of  brandy,  and  the  same  quantity  of  wine  are  made.  The  cultivation  of 
the  grape  increases  yearly,  but  is  not  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  country,  ai 
large  quantities  of  foreign  wines  and  liquors  are  imported,  which  pay  an  enormous 
duty.  Captain  Wilkes  was  informed  by  every  intelligent  person  he  met  with,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  California  consumed  more  spirits,  in  proportion  to  their  number, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Brandy  sold  for  sixty  to  seventy  dollars  the 
cask,  or  four  dollars  a  gallon,  while  the  price  of  wine  was  only  eighteen  dollars. 
The  wine  of  the  country  which  he  tasted  was  miserable  stufi*,  and  would  scarcely 
be  taken  for  the  juice  of  the  grape. 

The  Salmon  Fishery  is  but  little  attended  to.  Captain  TVllkes  says  the 
Califomians  never  seem  to  attempt  to  catch  salmon.  The  general  opinion 
is,  that  they  are  too  indolent  to  bestir  themselves,  and  they  naturally  choose  the 
employment  which  gives  them  the  least  trouble.  Above  every  thing,  the  rearing 
of  cattle  requires  the  least  labour  in  this  country,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  pro- 
vide keepers  and  have  their  cattle  marked.  This  done,  they  can  support  themselves 
hy  the  increase  of  the  stock. 
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Manufactures. — ^At  the  missions^  the  manufacture  of  various  coarse  articles 
had  been  undertaken  by  the  missionaries  as  a  step  in  the  education  of  the  Neo- 
phytes. Among  these  were  blankets  and  wearing  apparel,  sufficient  to  supply  all 
the  Indians ;  but  with  the  decline  of  these  establishments  the  manufactures  have 
in  great  part  been  discontinued.  Soap  of  good  quality  is  manufactured  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  might  be  exported  at  a  profit,  if 
the  proper  arrangements  were  made  to  use  the  grease  which  is  now  thrown  away. 
The  necessary  alkali  is  very  abundant.  Leather  of  excellent  quality  is  also  made 
and  well  tanned,  but  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  hardly  sufficient  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  country. 

Mills. — There  are  in  California  only  two  or  three  water-mills  for  grinding 
flour,  and  these  are  owned  by  foreigners.  The  mills  in  general  use  in  the  country 
are  composed  of  no  more  than  two  burr-stones.  To  the  upper  stone  a  cross-beam 
>s  secured,  to  which  mule-power  is  applied.  In  most  of  the  estancias  there  is  to  be 
found  a  mill  in  an  apartment  adjoining  the  kitchen,  if  not  in  it.  The  whole  is  as 
primitiTe  as  well  can  be,  although  it  is  made  to  answer  all  the  wants  of  an  indo- 
leift  people. 

Live  Stock.— From  all  accounts,  besides  cattle^  the  country  is  adapted  for  the 
raising  of  sheep,  which  simply  require  watching,  as  they  can  find  plenty  of  nutri- 
tious food  the  whole  year  round  ;  but  there  has  been  no  attention  paid  to  this  sort 
of  stock,  and  the  wool  is  of  very  ordinary  quality.  The  mutton  is  said  to  be  of 
very  fine  flavour.  The  usual  price  for  a  sheep  is  fiom  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to 
two  dollars,  when  a  choice  is  made  for  killing. 

Hogs  are  raised  in  some  parts,  and  might  be  fed  to  great  advantage  on  the 
acorns  which  are  abundant  on  the  hills,  where  the  land  is  not  susceptible  of  cultiva- 
tion. Pork  may  be  salted  and  packed  for  three  dollars  the  hundred  weight. 
What  adds  to  the  facility  of  curing  is  the  large  quantities  of  salt  which  crystallize 
in  the  ponds  in  the  dry  season,  and  which  may  be  obtained  for  the  expense  of 
carriage. 

General  Trade  of  California.  — Trade  is  so  much  interrupted, and  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  governor  and  the  officers  of  the  customs,  that  those  attempt- 
ing to  carry  it  on,  under  the  forms  usual  elsewhere,  would  find  it  a  ruinous  pursuit- 
Foreign  adventurers,  however,  contrive  to  evade  customs  laws,  by  keeping  their  vessels 
at  anchor,  and  selling  a  large  portion  of  their  cargoes  from  on  board.  '^  Great  par- 
tiality," according  to  Captain  Wilkes,  ^'  is  shown  to  those  of  them  who  have  a  full  un- 
derstanding with  his  excellency  the  governor ;  and  from  what  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand, if  this  be  not  secured,  the  traders  are  liable  to  exactions  and  vexations  with- 
out number.  The  enormous  duties,  often  amounting  to  eighty  per  cent  ad  valorem^ 
cause  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  consumers ;  the  whole  amount  raised 
is  about  200,000  dollars  per  annum,  which  is  found  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the 
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salaries  of  the  officers  and  defray  the  costs  of  the  government  feasts^  which  are 
frequent^  and  usually  cost  a  1000  dollars  each.  These  emoluments  are  shared 
among  the  heads  of  departments  at  Monterey^  whilst  the  soldiers  are  oflea  for 
months  without  their  pay,  and  are  made  to  take  it  in  whatever  currency  it  may  suit 
the  government  to  give.  Besides  the  above  duties  there  is  a  municipal  tax  ou  maoy 
things ;  thus^  a  dollar  is  demanded  on  every  gallon  of  spirits  imported;  fifty  cento 
on  each  beaver  or  otter  skin^  and  on  other  articles  in  the  same  ratio.  Next  come 
the  church  tithes,  which  are  enormous.  I  heard  of  a  farmer  who  was  made  to  pay 
190  dollars  as  the  tithe  on  his  produce,  although  he  lives  far  removed  from  either 
church  or  priest.  All  these  things  are  bringing  the  government  into  great  disrepute^ 
and  the  governor  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  unpopular;  so  mi]ch  so» 
that  his  orders  have  not  been  complied  with,  and  have  been  treated  with  contempt, 
particularly  when  he  desires  to  recruit  his  forces.  A  short  time  before  our  arrivil 
he  sent  a  list  to  a  pueblo  of  the  young  men  to  be  drafted  as  soldiers ;  when  it 
was  received  they  in  a  body  refused  to  go,  and  sent  back  the  disrespectful  and 
defying  message,  that  he  might  come  and  take  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  de- 
graded than  the  lower  functionaries,  such  as  the  alcaldes  and  their  underlings. 
They  are  ignorant  men,  who  have  no  ideas  of  justice,  which  is  generally 
administered  according  to  the  alcalde's  individual  ideas  or  partiality.  To  recover 
a  debt  by  legal  means  is  considered  beyond  a  possibility,  and  creditors  have  to 
wait  until  the  debtor  is  disposed  to  pay.^^  Captain  Wilkes,  however,  qualifies  tbii 
degraded  administration,  and  observes  :  **  Fortunately,  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
country,  a  just  claim  is  rarely  or  never  denied  ;  and,  until  lately,  the  word  of  a 
Californian  was  sufficient  to  insure  the  payment  of  claims  on  him ;  but  such  has 
been  the  moral  degradation  to  which  the  people  have  fallen  since  the  missions  have 
been  robbed  by  the  authorities,  and  the  old  priests  driven  out,  that  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  now  upon  their  promises,  and  all  those  who  have  of  late  trusted  them 
complain  that  engagements  are  not  regarded,  and  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
obtain  any  returns  for  goods  that  have  been  delivered.  The  state  of  the  country 
is,  however,  some  excuse,  as  it  has  been  impossible  for  any  one  to  make  calcular 
tions  under  the  existing  anarchy  and  confusion." 

'*  It  was  at  first  believed  that  the  revolution  which  took  place  in  NovembeTi 
1836,  would  result  in  much  immediate  good  to  those  who  effected  it,  but  such  has 
not  been  the  case.  Foreigners  unquestionably  performed  a  lai^e  part  in  planning 
and  carrying  the  change  out;  yet  none  have  suffisred  so  much  by  it  as  they  have." 

On  the  future  prospects  of  California  he  remarks, — *^  The  situation  of  Upper 
California  will  cause  its  separation  from  Mexico  before  many  years.  The  country 
between  it  and  Mexico  can  never  be  any  thing  but  a  barren  waste,  which  pre- 
cludes all  intercourse  except  that  by  sea,  always  more  or  less  interrupted  by  the 
course  of  the  winds  and  the  unhealthfulness  of  the  lower  or  sea-port  towns  of 
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Mexico.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  country  will  become  united  with  Oregon^  with 
which  it  will,  perhaps,  form  a  state  that  is  destined  to  control  the  destinies  o(  the 
Pacific.  This  future  state  is  admirably  situated  to  become  a  powerful  maritime 
natioDy  with  two  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  world,  that  within  the  straits  of  Juan 
de  Fuca,  and  San  Francisco.  These  two  regions  have,  in  fact,  within  themselves, 
every  thing  to  make  them  increase,  and  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  the  whole  of 
Polynesia,  as  well  as  the  countries  of  South  America  on  the  one  side,  and  China, 
the  Philippines,  New  Holland,  and  New  Zealand,  on  the  other.  Among  the 
latter,  before  many  years,  may  be  included  Japan.  Such  various  climates  will 
fornish  the  materials  for  a  beneficial  interchai^ge  of  products,  and  an  intercourse 
that  must,  in  time,  become  immense ;  while  this  western  coast,  enjoying  a  climate 
in  many  respects  superior  to  any  other  in  the  Pacific,  possessed,  as  it  must  be, 
by  the  Anglo-Norman  race,  and  having  none  to  enter  into  rivalry  with  it  but  the 
indolent  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  is  evidently  destined  to  fill  a  large  space 
in  the  world's  future  history .^^ 

Aborigines  of  California  and  the  Missions. — ^The  aborigines  were 
first  induced  to  adopt  a  change  of  religion  either  by  the  persuasion  of  the  mis- 
sbnaries  or  by  presents.  Force  was  also  resorted  to  as  a  last  efifort  to  bring  them 
within  the  mission.  The  practice  at  that  time  was,  that  on  being  converted  to 
Christianity,  they  were  enforced  to  give  ten  years  faithful  service,  after  which 
period  they  were  to  be  at  liberty,  and  to  have  allotted  to  them  a  small  piece  of  land 
for  cultivation,  and  a  few  cattle,  provided  they  could  advance  security  for  good 
behaviour.  This  was  seldom  realised ;  but  their  treatment  was  much  more  kind 
after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service,  and  they  usually  remained  in  the 
employ  of  the  missions,  having  become  attached  to  their  masters  and  to  their 
occupations.  They  were,  no  doubt,  kindly  treated  by  the  ecclesiastics,  and  their 
labour  or  duties  consisted  chiefly  in  taking  care  of  cattle,  labouring  on  the  mis^ 
Bion-farm,  gardening,  and  household  work.  Some  were  taught  to  become 
carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  others  weavers,  shoemakers,  and  manufacturers 
of  leather;  and  some  were  let  out  to  private  service  to  "gew/e  de  razon,*  or  the 
people  of  reason^  as  the  whites  are  still  termed  in  California.  The  police  of  the 
missions  was  strict,  and  punishment  was  administered  when  required.  Rewards 
for  good  behaviour  were  also  given,  as  well  as  for  bringing  in  Neophytes. 

During  the  revolts  in  1836,  the  Indians  of  many  of  the  missions  were  cast  off, 
neglected,  and  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  It  was  always  impressed 
upon  them  by  the  Spanish  Padres  that  they  were  interested  in  the  property 
which  had  been  accumulated  by  their  labour,  and  this  belief  had  naturally 
tended  to  attach  them  to  the  soil. 

The  ravages  of  the  small-pox,  two  years  prior  to  Captain  Wilkes's  visit,  com* 
pleted  the  destruction  of  these  eslabUshments,  for  it  swept  off  one-half  of  the 
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aborigines  and  digpirited  the  reet,  many  of  whom  joined  the  wild  tribes.  He 
remarks^in  1841,  they  ''are  now  committing  acts  of  violence  on  the  whites;  they 
are  becoming  daily  more  daring,  and  have  rendered  a  residence  in  single  &nn- 
houses,  or  estancias^  not  without  danger.  In  looking  at  the  state  in  which  these 
poor  Indians  have  been  left,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  they  have  cause  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  they  have  received.'^ 

Formerly  each  mission  was  considered  as  representing  within  its  fold  a  distinct 
fSeimily  of  Indians,  and  consisting,  in  some  missions,  of  about  twelve  hundred 
souls.  During  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  priests,  the  administration  of  the  missiou 
was  judiciously  conducted  :  the  aborigines  were  well  clad,  well  fed,  and  lodged. 

The  padres  purchased,  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  Indian  labour, 
annually  ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  articles  from  the  vessels  trading  upon  the 
coast.  Each  mission  formed  a  kind  of  municipality  of  itself,  having  its  alcalde 
and  inferior  officers.  The  Indians,  who  were  at  first  disinclined  to  labour, 
became  gradually  industrious,  as  they  enjoyed  equitable  advantages  from  the 
fruits  of  their  own  better-directed  labour,  on  becoming  converts  to  Christianity: 
at  least  so  far  as  to  observe  and  perform  the  ceremonial  of  the  church.  The 
forms  and  ceremonials  of  the  church  also  allured  the  aborigines,  and  attached 
them  to  the  missions,  which  increased  in  wealth  by  the  industry  of  the  greatly 
increased  number  of  labourers,  cultivating  a  rich  soil  in  a  genial  climate. 

In  1835  this  hnppy  state  of  the  mission  was  revolutionised  by  one  of  the 
nominally  republican,  but  in  reality,  military  and  despotic  misgovernments  which 
have  afflicted  the  Mexican  territories.  Administradors  were  appointed  to  each 
mission,  the  priests  were  deprived  of  their  municipal  administration,  and  their 
duties  limited  to  their  clerical  functions,  with  an  allowance  of  a  small  stipend. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  private  lives  of  the  padres  were  generally  either 
virtuous  or  free  from  profligacy  ;  but  with  respect  to  the  aborigines  and  the  pecu- 
niary prosperity  of  the  missions,  the  latter  have  been  plundered  by  the  admimi' 
traders,  and  the  former  have  been,  in  many  instances,  dispersed,  while  the  padres 
have  not  been  able  to  bring  in  fresh  Neophytes^  During  the  visit  of  Captain  Wilkes 
the  padres  of  the  mission  of  San  Jose  were,  from  want  of  substance,  compelled  to 
disperse  five  hundred  of  their  proselytes  to  procure  their  subsistence.  Theoif- 
fTtimV/raeforA  despoiled  the  missions  as  property  acquired,  only  to  be  re-invexted  in 
the  state  ;  that  is,  in  its  rapacious  officers  for  the  time  being.  The  rights  of  the 
poor  aborigines  were  entirely  overlooked ;  and  when  the  latter  brought  away  the 
cattle  which  justly  belonged  to  them,  they  were  severely  punished.  The  injustice 
of  being  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and  of  witnessing  others  living  upon 
the  common  stock  of  the  missions,  while  the  Indians  were  driven  off  to  seek 
a  precarious  subsistence  in  the  forests,  naturally  exasperated  those  who  were 
brought  up  under  these  missions. 
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The  consequence  of  such  injustice  was  depredations  committed  by  those 
Indians  often  with  great  sticcess.  Captain  Wilkes  observes^  that  ^^  a  month  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  the  squadron^  they  had  driven  off  300  horses.  Retaliatory 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Califomians  were  adopted ;  a  party  was  collected 
and  despatched  to  punish  them,  which  proceeded  towards  the  interior^  came  to 
a  village,  and,  without  any  inquiry  whether  its  dwellers  had  been  the  aggressors, 
it  was  set  on  fire  and  reduced  to  ashes ;  some  of  the  defenceless  old  men,  who 
from  their  infirmities,  could  not  escape,  were  put  to  death,  and  forty  or  fifty  wo- 
men and  children  carried  off  as  prisoners.  This  was  not  all :  these  prisoners 
were  appdrtioned  as  slaves  to  various  families,  with  whom  they  still  remain  in 
servitude,  and  receive  very  harsh  treatment.  Smarting  under  such  wrongs,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Indians  should  retaliate.  They  openly  assert,  that  after 
taking  all  the  horses,  they  will  commence  with  families ;  and  many  of  those 
which  are  situated  on  the  frontiers  experience  much  alarm.  In  June,  1841,  an 
Englishman  was  shot  by  an  arrow  at  the  door  of  his  house,  early  in  the  evening. 
The  Indians  enticed  him  out  by  making  a  noise  near  by,  and  the  moment  he 
opened  the  door,  with  a  candle  in  his  hand,  an  arrow  was  sent  through  his  heart." 

The  Indians  at  present  rarely  steal  any  property  but  horses ;  but  so  daring  are 
they,  that  they  not  unfrequently  take  them  out  of  the  enclosures  near  the  pueblos. 
Their  reason  for  confining  themselves  to  this  description  of  property  is,  that 
with  them  they  are  able  to  avoid  pursuit,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  they 
stole  cattle.  The  Califomians,  on  detecting  and  apprehending  the  aggressors,  show 
them  no  mercy,  and  their  lives  are  made  the  forfeit.  This  constant  foray  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  maintains  an  unceasing  animosity ;  and  as  long  as  the 
present  imbecile  government  lasts,  there  is  not  the  least  prospect  of  security 
or  improvement. 

To  all  strangers  but  those  of  the  Spanish  race,  the  Indians  seem  in  general 
well  disposed,  as  they  have  usually  received  from  the  former  considerate  and 
kind  treatment.  The  character  of  these  Indians  is  not  represented  as  savage, 
and  they  were  little  disposed  to  harass  the  whites  until  they  had  been  themselves 
ejected  from  the  missions  and  forced  to  consort  with  those  who  are  yet  in  a  wild 
state.  The  knowledge  they  have  of  the  Califomians,  of  the  missionary  establish- 
ments, and  the  manner  of  conducting  them,  enables  them  to  act  effectively; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  the  English  and  Americans,  they  would 
either  drive  the  Spanish  race  out  of  the  country,  or  confine  them  to  the  limits 
of  their  villages. 

Ihdian  Population  of  California. — ^The  number  of  Indians  is  variously 
stated  at  from  12,000  to  15,000;  but  it  is  believed  by  some  of  thebest  informed, 
that  their  number,  since  the  small-pox  made  its  ravages  among  them,  is  not 
mcich  more  than  8000  or  9000.  The  principal  part  of  which  consists  of  the  tribes 
on  the  Sacramento. 
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Population  of  the  European  Race. — ^It  is  said  that  there  has  been  sn 
exaggeration  in  compating  the  number  of  the  whites  or  ^  gente  de  raxon." 
These  have  been  usually  estimated  at  5000  ;  but,  from  the  best  information  ob- 
tained by  Captain  Wilkes,  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  that  they  number  mof€ 
than  3000  souls.  In  this  estimate  is  not  included  those  of  mixed  blood,  who 
may  amount  to  2000  more ;  so  that  the  whole  of  Upper  California  at  the  date  of 
his  visit  in  1841,  the  entire  population  was  about  15,000  souls;  which  estimate 
he  considered  about  correct. 

The  remarkably  good  health  and  robustness  of  the  white  inhabitants,  he 
attributed  to  the  *'  fine  climate,  as  well  as  to  their  simple  diet."  This  consists  of  beef 
roasted  upon  wood  coals,  a  few  vegetables,  and  the  tortillia.  Throughout  the  ooon- 
try,  both  with  the  rich  and  poor,  this  is  the  general  fiare ;  but  soine  few  luxuries 
have  been  lately  introduced,  among  which  are  rice  and  tea.  The  latter  is  used 
so  sparingly,  that  the  discolouration  of  the  water  is  scarcely  perceptible.  At 
the  missions,  they  live  more  after  the  Spanish  fashion.  The  children  are,  for  the 
most  part,  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  run  about  naked  and  dirty.  They 
are  generally  robust,  and  their  relative  number  seems  to  be  very  great ;  thus,  it 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  families  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  children ;  and  an 
instance  was  mentioned,  of  a  woman  near  Verba  Buena,  who  had  had  twenty-six. 

A  large  number  die  from  accidental  falls  from  horses,  which,  from  almost 
their  childhood,  they  are  accustomed  to  ride.  They  soon  become  expert  and 
fearless  riders,  and  this  acquirement  is  not  confined  to  the  male  sex ;  the  women 
are  almost  equally  expert. 

Although  the  Californians  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  they  retain  a 
distinctive  character.  Descended  from  the  old  Spaniards,  they  inherit  all  their 
vices,  with  a  few  of  their  virtues.  Both  sexes  are  addicted  to  gambling  with 
cards,  dice,  &c. 

Among  their  other  amusements  are  cock-fighting,  bull  and  bear-baiting,  and 
dancing,  accompanied  with  excessive  drinking.  Parties  of  amusement,  to  which 
the  surrounding  population  is  invited,  are  frequent ;  these  generaUy  last  for  three 
days,  and  rarely  break  up  without  some  quarrel.  Weddings  are  particulariy 
liable  to  these  disorders,  and  at  each  of  the  three  last  that  took  place  at  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Yerba  Buena,  previous  to  Captain  Wilkes's  visit  there,  a  life  was 
lost  by  the  cuchillo.  This  weapon,  which  is  always  worn,  is  promptiy  resorted 
to  in  all  their  quarrels. 

The  female  portion  of  the  community  are  described  by  the  same  authority  as 
ignorant,  degraded,  and  the  slaves  of  their  husbands.  They  are  very  fond  of 
dress,  and  will  make  any  sacrifice,  even  their  own  honour,  to  gratify  it.  The 
men  have  no  trades,  and  depend  for  every  thing  upon  the  Indians  at  the  missions, 
some  of  whom  are  ingenious,  both  as  carpenters  and  blacksmiths.  The  whites 
are  so  indolent,  and  so  proud,  as  to  make  them  look  upon  all  manual  labour  as 
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degrading ;  regarding  all  those  who  work  as  beneath  them ;  they,  in  consequence, 
can  never  be  induced  to  labour/' 

The  state  of  morals  he  describes  as  very  low,  and  every  day  as  becoming 
worse.  During  the  residence  of  the  old  Spanish  priests,  the  people  wera  kept 
under  some  control ;  but,  since  the  change,  priests  and  laymen  are  alike  given  up 
to  idleness  and  debauchery.  They  are,  however,  remarkable  for  their  hospitality. 
It  is  alleged  that  they  will  give  up  all  business  to  entertain  a  guest.  They  put  no 
value  whatever  upon  time,  and  on  entering  into  contracts  they  have  no  regard 
to  punctuality,  frequently  allowing  two,  three,  and  four  years  to  pass  by  before 
payment.  This  does  not  proceed  from  dishonesty,  or  any  intention  to  evade  their 
debts,  for  eventually  they  pay,  if  they  can,  and  do  not  object  to  the  amount  of  in- 
terest. They,  in  fact,  regard  the  inconvenience  to  which  they  may  have  put  their 
creditors  as  of  no  sort  of  consequence. 

Captain  Wilkes  was  informed,  that  to  offer  money  for  entertainment  was  con- 
sidered as  an  insult.  He  did  so,  and  it  was  refused ;  yet  when  he  offered  it 
through  his  servant,  it  was  readily  accepted.  He  says  further,  '*  While  one  is 
entertained  by  them,  if  he  should  want  to  hire  or  purchase  any  thing,  the  land- 
lord will  league  with  those  about  him  in  schemes  of  extortion  to  be  practised  upon 
the  stranger,  and  appear  vexed  with  those  who  are  the  prominent  extortioners." 

The  Californians,  as  a  people,  he  says,  must  be  termed  cruel  in  their  treatment 
to  their  wives,  as  well  as  to  the  Indians ;  and  in  a  still  greater  degree,  of  course, 
to  their  slaves  and  cattle.  They  are  exceedingly  ignorant  of  every  thing  but 
extortion,  riding  horses,  and  catching  bullocks. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


EXPEDmON  TO  EXPLORE  THE  BAY  OF  SAN-FRANCISCO,  AND  UPPER  COUNTRY. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  Lieutenant-Commandant  Ringgold  left  the  United 
States*  ship  of  war,  Vincennes,  Captain  Wilkes  (lying  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco), 
with  six  boats,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Pickering,  Lieutenants  Alden  and  Budd, 
Passed-Midshipman  Sandford,  Midshipmen  Hammersley  and  Elliott,  and  Gunner 
Williamson,  with  provision  for  thirty  days,  accompanied  by  an  Indian  pilot.  They 
first  passed  the  islands  of  ilnge/os  and  Molute,  next  the  points  of  San  Pedro  and 
San  Pablo,  and  then  entered  the  bay  of  San  Pablo. 

This  bay  is  of  a  form  nearly  circular,  and  ten  miles  in  diameter ;  many  small 
streams  flowed  into  it,  fresh  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  On  the  east  side  of  this 
bay,  the  river  Sacramento  empties  into  it  through  the  Straits  of  Kaquines.  The 
land  is  high,  and  the  sandstone  rock  on  each  side  of  the  straits  resembles  that 
observed  about  the  Straits  of  De  Fuca.  The  hills  are  described  as  **  thickly  co- 
vered with  wild  oats,  which  were  ripe,  and  the  landscape  had  a  peculiar  golden 
hue.    The  contrast  of  this  with  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  scattered  oaks, 
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heightened  the  eflect,  which,  although  peculiar,  is  not  unpleariug  to  tbe  6^t. 
The  trees  all  have  an  inclination  towards  the  south-east,  showing  the  prevalence 
and  the  violence  of  the  bleak  north-west  winds,  producing  on  them  a  gnarled  and 
mountain  character.  This  feature  is  general  throughout  the  coast  of  California^ 
and  gives  the  trees  a  singular  appearance,  the  flat  tops  having  the  air  of  being  cat 
or  trimmed  after  the  manner  of  box-trees.  The  tops  are  bent  to  one  aide^  and  tbe 
larger  branches  hidden  by  the  numerous  twigs  which  compose  the  mass.  Hie 
only  place  where  a  similar  character  was  observed  by  us  impressed  upon  the 
foliage,  was  at  Terra  del  Fuego/' 

After  passing  the  straits,  the  delta  of  the  Sacramento  opened  to  view.  The 
Tula  marshes^  which  are  overflowed  by  the  river  above,  are  very  exteomve^  and 
are  said  to  be  the  resort  of  a  vast  number  of  beavers,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  are  difficult  to  catch,  many  more  traps  being  necessary  thm 
in  other  localities.  They  then  proceeded  up  the  Sacfamento  to  the  American 
river  falling  into  it,  where  a  native  of  Switzerland  has  formed  an  establishment 

New  Hblvbtia. — Captain  Suter,  the  founder,  is  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  informed 
Commandant  Ringgold  that  he  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  Swiss  guards  during  the 
time  of  Charles  X.  Soon  after  the  revolution  of  July,  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  passed  several  years  in  the  state  of  Missouri.     He  has  but  recently  removed 
to  California,  where  he  has  obtained  from  the  government  a  conditional  grant  of 
thirty  leagues  square,  bounded  by  the  Sacramento  on  the  west,  and  extending  as 
far  up  the  river  as  tbe  Prairie  Butes.     Tbe  spot  he  has  chosen  for  the  erection  of 
his  dwelling  and  fortification,  he  has  called  New  Helvetia;  it  is  situated  on  tbe 
summit  of  a  small  knoll  rising  from  the  level  prairie,  two  miles  from  the  east  bank 
of  the  Sacramento,  and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth.     New  Helvetia  is  bounded  oo 
the  north  by  the  American  Fork,  a  small  serpentine  stream,  which  has  a  coarse 
of  but  a  few  miles.    This  river,  having  a  bar  near  its  mouth,  no  vessels  larger  than 
boats  can  enter  It.     At  this  place  the  Sacramento  is  800  feet  wide,  and  this  may 
be  termed  the  head  of  its  navigation  during  the  dry  season,  or  the  stage  of  low 
water. 

Mr.  Geiger,  a  young  American  from  Newport,  was  attached  to  Captain  Suter's 
establishment;  but  he  informed  Captain  Wilkes  that  he  intended  to  settle 
higher  up  the  Sacramento,  on  the  banks  of  the  Feather  River.  When  Captain 
Suter  first  settled  here  in  1839,  he  was  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  hos- 
tile tribes  of  Indians  on  the  river ;  but,  by  his  energy  and  management,  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  party  of  trappers,  has  prevented  opposition  to  his  plans. 

Although  Captain  Suter  is,  in  general,  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  Indians 
with  kindness,  yet  he  related  to  Lieutenant  Ringgold  and  his  party  instances  in 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  fusilade  nine  of  them ;  indeed,  he  did  not  seem  to 
stand  upon  much  ceremony  with  those  who  opposed  him  in  any  way.  His  buildings 
consist  of  extensive  cur  rah  and  dwelling-houses  for  himself  and  people^  all  boilt 
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of  adobes  (unbumt  bricks).  Labour  is  paid  for  in  goods.  His  stock  then 
lunpanted  to  about  1000  horses^  2500  cattle,  and  about  1000  sheep,  many  of  whicli 
were  seen  in  flocks  around  his  preoiises,  giving  the  place  an  appearance  of  peaceful 
civilisation. 

Captain  Fremont,  who  proceeded  as  far  as  New  Helvetia  three  years  afler 
Captain  Wilkes's  visit,  observes : — 

**  Captain  Suter  v?ho,  in  1838-9,  formed  the  first  settlement  in  the  valley,  on 
a  large  grant  of  land  which  he  obtained  from  the  Mexican  government,  had  at 
first  some  trouble  with  the  Indians,  but  by  the  occasional*  exercise  of  well-timed 
aotbority,  he  has  succeeded  in  converting  them  into  a  peaceable  and  industrious 
people.  The  ditches  around  his  extensive  wheat-field-— the  making  of  the  sun- 
dried  bricks,  of  which  his  fort  is  constructed— the  ploughing,  harrowing,  and 
other  agricultural  operations,  are  entirely  the  work  of  these  Indians,  for  which 
they  receive  a  very  moderate  compensation,  principally  in  shirts,  blankets,  and 
other  articles  of  clothing.  In  the  same  manner,  on  application  to  the  chief  of 
a  village,  he  readily  obtains  as  many  boys  and  girls  as  he  has  any  use  for:  there 
were  at  this  time  a  number  of  girls  at  the  fort  in  training  for  a  future  woollen 
factory,  but  they  were  now  all  busily  engaged  in  constantly  watering  the  gardens, 
which  the  unfavourable  dryness  of  the  season  rendered  necessary*  The  occa- 
sional dryness  of  some  seasons,  I  understood,  to  be  the  only  complaint  of  the 
settlers  in  this  fertile  valley,  as  it  sometimes  renders  the  crops  uncertain.  Mr. 
Suter  was  about  making  arrangements  to  irrigate  his  lands  by  means  of  the  Rio 
de  los  Americanos.  He  had  this  year  sown,  and  altogether  by  Indian  labour, 
300  fanegas  of  wheat. 

*^  A  few  years  since,  the  neighbouring  Russian  establishment  of  Ross  being 
about  to  withdraw  from  the  country,  sold  to  him  a  large  number  of  stock,  with 
agricultural  and  other  stores,  with  a  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  and  other  mu- 
nitions of  war;  for  these  a  regular  yearly  payment  is  made  in  grain. 

^*  The  fort  is  a  quadrangular  tulobe  structure,  mounting  twelve  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery (two  of  them  brass),  and  capable  of  admitting  a  garrison  of  a  thousand 
men ;  this  at  present  consists  of  forty  Indians,  in  uniform,  one  of  whom  was 
always  found  on  duty  at  the  gate.  As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  pieces 
are  not  in  very  good  order.  The  whites  in  the  employment  of  Captain  Suter — 
American,  French,  and  German — amount,  perhaps,  to  thirty  men.  The  inner 
wall  is  formed  into  buildings,  comprising  the  common  quarters,  with  blacksmith's 
and  other  workshops ;  the  dwelling-house,  with  a  large  distillery-house  and  other 
buildings,  occupying  more  the  centre  of  the  area. 

*^  It  is  built  upon  a  pond-like  stream,  at  times  a  running  creek,  communicating 
with  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos,  which  enters  the  Sacramento  about  two  miles 
below ;  the  latter  is  here  a  noble  river,  about  300  yards  broad,  deep  and  tranquil, 
with  several  fathoms  of  water  in  the  channel^  and  its  banks  cpntinuously  timber«;d. 
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There  were  two  vessels  belonging  to  Captain  Suter  at  anchor  near  the  landing— 
one  a  large  two-masted  lighter,  and  the  other  a  schooner,  which  was  shortly  to  pro- 
ceed on  a  voyage  to  Fort  Vancouver  for  a  cargo  of  goods. 

^^  Since  his  arrival,  several  other  persons,  principally  Americans,  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  valley.  Mr.  Sinclair,  from  whom  I  experienced  much 
kindness  during  my  stay,  is  settled  a  few  miles  distant,  on  the  Rio  de  los  Ame. 
ricanos.  Mr.  Coudrois,  a  gentleman  from  Germany,  has  established  himself  oo 
Feather  River,  and  is  associated  with  Captain  Suter  in  agricultural  parsuits. 
Some  settlers  also  from  the  Columbia  River  had  arrived.  Among  other  improve- 
ments, they  are  about  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  rape-seed  {brassica  rqm)t 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
soil.  The  lowest  average  produce  of  wheat,  as  far  as  we  can  at  present  know,  b 
thirty-five  fanegas  for  one  sown;  but  as  an  instance  of  its  fertility,  it  maybe 
mentioned  that  Senor  Valejo  obtained,  on  a  piece  of  ground  where  sheep  had 
been  pastured,  800  fanegas  for  eight  sown.  The  produce  being  different  in  va- 
rious places,  a  very  correct  idea  cannot  be  formed?' 

Captain  Suter,  who  had  engaged  in  extensive  agricultural  operations,  had^ 
in  the  year  of  Captain  Wilkes^s  visit,  all  his  crops  ruined  by  the  drought. 
He  had  taught  tl\e  Indians  to  make  adobes.  The  agreement  for  their  services 
were  usually  made  with  their  chiefs,  and  in  this  way  as  many  as  he  wanted 
were  readily  obtained.  The  chiefs  had  far  more  authority  over  their  tribes 
than  those  which  Captain  Wilkes  had  seen  to  the  north,  and  appeared  to 
have  more  authority  over,  and  were  more  respected  by  their  tribes,  than  those 
of  any  other  of  the  North  American  Indians.  Connected  with  his  establishment 
Captain  Suter  had  erected  a  distillery,  in  which  he  made  a  kind  of  spirit  from  the 
wild  grape  of  the  country. 

To  all  the  foregoing  enterprises.  Captain  Wilkes  says  :-^ 

**  That  Suter  added  the  direction  of  a  large  party  of  trappers  and  hunters, 
mostly  Americans,  who  enter  here  into  competition  with  those  of  the  H  udsoa 
Bay  Company ;  and  attended  also  the  Russian  establishment  at  Ross  and 
Bodega,  which  had  just  been  transferred  to  him  for  the  consideration  of  30,000 
dollars.  In  the  purchase  were  included  all  the  stock,  houses,  arms,  utensils,  and 
cattle,  belonging  to  the  establishment.  It  was  understoo'd  that  this  post  was 
abandoned,  by  orders  of  the  Russian  government,  the  Russian  company  no  longer 
having  any  necessity  to  hold  it  to  procure  supplies,  as  they  are  now  to  be  fur- 
nished under  a  contract  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company ;  and^  by  giving  it  up, 
they  avoid  many  heavy  expenses." 

BoDBGA. — ^The  trading  post  at  this  place  was  first  established  by  the  Rus- 
uans  in  I8I2,  under  a  permission  from  the  then  governor  of  Monterey,  to  erect  a 
few  small  huts  for  salting  their  beef.  A  small  number  of  men  were  left  to  super- 
intend this  business,  which  in  a  few  years  increased,  until  the  place  became  of 
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such  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  that  on  the  Russians  at- 
tempting to  establish  themselves  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  island  of  Yerba  Buena, 
and  to  employ  their  men  in  trapping  during  the  season,  they  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  country.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  having  become  too  strong  to  be  re* 
moved  by  the  Spanish  force,  the  post  had  been  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed 
until  the  time  of  Captain  Wilkes's  visit. 

The  Port  of  Bodega  is  situated  about  ninety  miles  to  the  north  of  that  of 
San  Francisco,  and  being  both  inconvenient  and  small,  cannot  be  entered  except 
by  vessels  of  a  small  draft  of  water.  Captain  Wilkes  says,  '^  From  what  I  under- 
stood from  the  officers  who  had  been  in  charge  of  it,  it  had  been  a  very  consider- 
able expense  to  the  Russian  American  Company  to  fortify  it,  and  the  disposal  of 
the  whole,  on  almost  any  terms  must  have  been  advantageous.  Captain  Suter 
had  commenced  removing  the  stock  and  transporting  the  guns,  &c.,  to  his  estab- 
ishment'' 

The  building  at  the  two  posts  numbered  from  fifty  to  sixty,  and  they  fre- 
quently contained  a  population  of  400  or  500  souls.  Since  the  breaking  up  of 
the  establishment,  the  majority  of  the  Russians  returned  to  Sitka ;  the  rest  have 
remained  in  the  employ  of  the  present  owner. 

Although  the  country  around  New  Helvetia  was  parched  up  with  the 
severe  drought  that  had  prevailed  before  the  arrival  of  Captain  Wilkes, 
yet  the  short  grasses  were  abundant,  and  it  was  more  completely  covered  with 
vegetation  than  that  below.  Scattered  oaks  grew  in  all  directions,  some  of  which 
were  of  large  dimensions — five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
high. 

The  scenery  was  very  much  admired,  and  Mount  Diavolo,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  San  Joachim,  adds  to  its  beauty.  The  mountains  to  the  east  are  visible  from 
Captain  Suter's  settle&ent,  and  it  is  said  that  during  some  portions  of  the  year 
they  are  covered  with  snow.  A  route  across  them  was  followed,  directly  east  of 
this  place,  by  a  party,  but  they  were  twenty  days  in  getting  over,  and  found  the 
country  so  thickly  wooded  that  they  were  jobliged  to  cut  their  way.  The  pass 
which  is  recommended  as  the  best,  is  200  miles  to  the  north  of  this  place,  through 
the  gap  made  by  the  bead  waters  of  the  Sacramento.  This  has  lead  to  the  belief 
that  Pitt's  River  extends  in  this  direction  through  and  beyond  them. 

ROUTE  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  best  route  from  San  Francisco  to  the  United  States,  as  laid  down  by  Captain 
Wilkes,  is  to  follow  the  San  Joachim  for  sixty  miles,  thence  easterly,  through  a  gap  in 
the  snowy  mountains  by  a  good  beaten  road ;  thence  the  course  is  north-easterly  to 
Manft  River,  which  flows  south-east,  and  has  no  outlet,  but  loses  itself  in  a  lake; 
thence  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  the  Portneuf  River  in  the  Upper  Shoshone 
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is  reached;  and  tbence  to  Fort  Hall,  according  to  Dr.  Marsh  (an  Ameriouiflf 
much  intelligence,  resident  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Joachim,  to  whom  Oa{itaii 
Wilkes  says,  ''we  are  indebted  for  much  information  of  the  country^),  than  ii 
plenty  of  fresh  water  and  pasturage  all  the  way,  and  no  proper  desert  between  Ai 
Califomian  range  and  the  Colorado.  See  hereafter  ''  Captain  Fremont's  Jouuf 
from  Fort  Hall  to  the  Columbia/' 

Dr.  Marsh  crossed  nothing  like  a  range  of  mountains  in  the  whole  route  fixMi 
the  United  States.  Hills  and  mountains  were  often  seen  on  what  be  calb  the 
table  land  of  New  Mexico.  The  most  common  plant  met  with  was  an  acacia^  a 
small  shrub  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  southern  parts  of  New  Me»oo» 
where  the  climate  is  likewise  very  arid.  In  one  district  where  it  occurSy  it  is 
found  necessary  to  protect  both  horse  and  rider  with  a  sort  of  armour  agaimt 
this  rigid  and  thorny  vegetation,  between  latitude  37  deg.  and  38  deg.  mrtk 
He  also  reports  that  there  are  other  streams  to  the  east  of  the  mountains  withoat 
outlets,  and  which  do  not  reach  the  Colorado,  although  running  in  that  direetioii. 
He  identifies  the  Youta^  or  Great  Salt  Lake,  with  the  Lake  Temponoffos  of  the 
early  Spanish  fathers  who  visited  it,  and  agrees  with  others  in  placing  the  north 
end  of  it  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  42  deg.  north.  See  also  ''  Captain  Fkemonfi 
Journey," 

The  Colorado  of  the  West  he  reports  to  be  impracticable  for  boats  to 
descend  from  the  head  waters  to  its  mouth,  on  account  of  its  rapidity.  There  it 
one  place  in  it  that  is  described  as  similar  to  the  DcUks  of  the  Columbia,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  where  it  passes  through  the  range  of  mountains. 

Expedition  up  the  Sacramento. — Captain  Wilkes  sent  a  boat,  with  ta 
officer  on  board  to  explore  the  Sacramento  upwards.  They  found  the  banks  of  the 
river  bordered  with  marshes  which  extend  for  miles  back.  This  kind  of  ooantiy 
continues  up  both  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joachim,  and  is  the  proper  Tula  dis- 
trict, of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  so  many  errors  propagated.  Here  the 
Tula  (scirpus  lacustris)  grows  in  great  luxuriance. 

On  the  26th,  they  reached  the  mopth  of  Feather  River,  which  is  fifteen  miles 
above  New  Helvetia.  It  appeared  nearly  as  broad  as  the  main  stream,  but  there 
is  a  bar  extending  the  whole  distance  across  it,  on  which  the  boats  grounded.  On 
the  point  of  the  fort,  the  ground  was  strewed  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of  ao  In- 
dian tribe,  all  of  whom  are  said  to  have  died  within  a  few  years  of  the  tertitn 
fever,  and  to  have  nearly  become  extinct  in  consequence.  Near  this  had  been  la 
Indian  village,  which  was  destroyed  by  Captain  Suter  and  his  trappers,  becauae 
its  inhabitants  had  stolen  cattle,  &c.  The  affair  resulted  in  one  of  the  Indiani 
being  killed,  twenty-seven  made  captive,  and  the  removal  of  the  remaiiider 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  territory.  The  battle-ground  was  pointed  out,  at  a  bend 
of  the  river,  which  is  only  one«third  of  a  mile   across,  though  three  aroond* 
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Game  is  represented  to  have  decreased  in  this  vicinity,  from  the  nambers  de- 
stroyed by  the  parties  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  who  annually  frequent  these 
grounds.  (See  account  by  Captain  Fremont,  of ''  The  Destruction  of  Buffalo/' 
&c.)  Large  flocks  of  curlew  were  seen,  and  the  California  quail,  which  disap- 
peared since  leaving  the  coast,  was  again  observed.  The  trees  that  line  the  banks 
consist  of  the  cotton-wood,  &c.  Single  oaks,  with  short  grass  beneath  them,  are 
scattered  over  the  plain. 

The  next  day,  as  they  advanced,  game  became  more  plentiful,  and  elk  were 
found  to  be  most  so.  Some  of  them  were  of  large  size,  and  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
the  rutting,  they  are  seen  generally  in  pairs,  but  at  other  times  the  females  appear  in 
large  distinct  herds.  They  were  fine-looking  animals,  with  very  large  antlers,  and 
in  the  first  instance,  devoid  of  fear.  The  herds  were  usually  thirty  or  forty  in 
number,  and  chiefly  composed  of  females  and  their  young.  The  father  of  the 
flock  is  always  conspicuous,  and  with  his  horns  seemed  to  overshadow  and  pro- 
tect the  family. 

The  tula,  or  bulrush,  was  found  in  great  quantities,  growing  on  the  banks. 
The  Indians  use  its  roots  as  food,  either  raw  or  mixed  with  the  grass  seed,  which 
forms  the  principal  article  of  their  food.  This  root  is  likewise  eaten  by  the  grisly 
bear. 

The  party  encamped  in  the  ruins  near  a  grove  of  poplars  of  large  size, 
some  of  which  were  seventy  feet  high,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter.  The 
leaf  resembled  that  of  the  American  aspen.  At  night  they  had  a  slight 
thunder  shower.  Tlie  wolves  and  bears  had  entered  the  camp  during  the  night, 
although  there  was  a  watch  kept  at  each  end  of  it.  The  howling  of  the  wolves 
was  almost  constant. 

On  the  27th,  the  current  of  the  Sacramento  had  become  much  more  rapid, 
and  the  snags  more  frequent.  The  banks  were  on  an  average  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  water,  though  there  was  every  appearance  of  their  having  been  over^ 
flowed.  The  prairies  were  perfectly  level,  and  everywhere  overspread  with  the 
shells  of  the  Planorbis.  In  some  places  these  shells  appeared  as  though  they  had 
been  collected  in  heaps.  From  the  top  of  these  banks  the  prairie  Butes  were  in 
sight  to  the  northward  and  westward. 

As  they  proceeded  up  the  river,  the  country  continued  of  the  same  character, 
the  level  being  only  interrupted  by  trees  that  bordered  the  river.  These  consisted 
of  oaks  and  sycamores. 

Game  and  fur  bearing  animals  had  become  more  numerous,  and  among  them 
were  the  lynx  and  fox.  The  latter  is  the  species  whose  fur  brings  a  high  price  in 
China,  where,  as  much  as  twenty  dollars  is  paid  for  a  skin.  This  fox  is  said  to 
have  one  peculiarity,  namely,  that  when  chased  it  will  ascend  trees.  Bears  were 
also  seen  in  great  numbers. 

Dr.  Marsh  thinks  there  is  but  one  species,  the  grisly  bear ;  but  the  black  bft.%s 
VOL.  I.  3  k 
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of  the  United  States  is  found  in  New  Mexico,  and  highly  prized  for  its  skin  t 
though  Dr.  Pickering  thinks  he  saw  another  species,  whose  summer  coat  ap- 
proaches the  yellow  bear  of  Oregon.  The  skin  of  the  young  is  here  sometimes 
made  into  quivers,  and  they  are  destitute  of  the  horny  claws  of  the  grisly  bear. 
The  skin  of  the  later  animal  is  said  sometimes  to  be  as  large  as  that  of  an  qx  ; 
its  food  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Indians,  and  varies  with  the  seasons.  Its 
strength  is  said  to  be  prodigiously  great,  and  it  has  been  known,  when  lassoed, 
to  drag  three  horses;  and,  when  baited  in  the  bull  and  bear-fights,  practised  in 
California,  will  check  the  charge  of  a  bull  by  stretching  out  one  of  its  paws. 
They  will  also  ascend  the  oaks  for  the  acorns,  and  break  off  branches  so 
large  as  almost  to  ruin  the  tree.  It  does  not,  at  all  times,  kill  its  enemies 
when  it  has  them  in  its  power;  rarely  attacks  a  man  unless  he  comes  upon 
him  by  surprise,  and  is  not  considered  a  dangerous  animal. 

The  vegetation  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  Sacramento  showed  evi- 
dent traces  of  salt,  and  in  some  places  the  prairies  seemed  to  be  incruited 
with  it. 

On  the  4th,  the  expedition  returned  to  New  Helvetia,  where  they  found  that  a 
small  Russian  schooner  had  arrived  from  Bodega,  bringing  the  governor  of  that 
establishment,  who  was  about  delivering  it  up  to  Captain  Suter.  The  vessel  was 
understood  to  have  been  built  at  Sitka,  and  was  of  only  thirty  tons'  burden,  very 
much  resembling  an  English  vessel  of  the  same  class. 

For  a  boat  they  use  a  skin  ''  Badaka,"  that  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  seas 
and  weather  they  have  to  contend  with.  When  the  persons  are  seated,  and  the 
opening  closed,  with  a  skin  dress  they  more  resemble  an  aquatic  animal  than  any 
thing  else. 

The  morning  after  their  arrival,  Captain  Suter  paid  his  men  their  weekly  wages, 
in  cloths,  calicoes,  vests,  shirts,  and  pantaloons.  The  whole  was  arranged 
through  their  chief,  who  spoke  a  little  Spanish.  The  labourers  are  obtained  from 
the  diSereutrancheriaSy  and  some  from  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains.  It  was  ob- 
served that  the  larger  portion  of  the  labourers  were  young  men  and  boys ;  no 
women  were  employed,  and  as  yet  their  services  are  not  needed ;  but  it  is  the 
captain's  intention,  as  he  informed  our  gentlemen,  to  have  employment  for  them 
in  a  year  or  two. 

Captain  Wilkes  says,  '^  Several  Americans  from  the  United  States  were  then 
(1841,)  beginning  to  settle  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  it  will  not  be  long 
before  it  becomes,  in  some  respects,  an  American  colony.  Although  it  was  late 
in  the  season,  a  few  salmon  were  caught  at  the  fishery ;  they  were  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Columbia  species  of  the  first  run. 

''The  Indians  have  several  rancheriaa  around  New  Helvetia.  Their  lodges  are 
all  somewhat  like  low  haycocks,  being  composed  of  a  framework  of  sticks  thatched 
with  the  bulrush. 

^*Ia  the  preparation  of  the  acorn  bread  ^W  ^^%\^1«    The  acorns  are  gathered  in 
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very  large  quantities,  piled  in  heaps,  and  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Both  men 
and  women  are  to  be  seen  employed  shelling,  pounding,  and  baking  them  into 
bread:  the  pounding  is  performed  upon  a  plank  that  has  been  hollowed  out  with 
a  stone  pestle ;  to  reduce  the  large  quantity  to  a  fine  powder^  requires  great 
labour/' 

Captain  Wilkes  continues  to  observe,  **  Around  New  Helvetia,  although  but  a 
few  days  had  elapsed  since  their  former  visit,  the  country,  if  possible,  appeared 
more  arid ;  it  by  no  means  justified  the  high  encomiums  that  we  had  heard  be- 
stowed upon  this  far-famed  valley.  Our  expectations,  probably,  had  been  so 
much  raised  as  scarcely  to  allow  us  to  give  it  that  credit  it  really  deserves/' 

''  The  valley  of  the  Sacramento  may  include  a  space  of  180  miles  long,  by 
from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  wide.  A  large  part  of  this  is  undoubtedly  barren 
and  unproductive,  and  must  for  ever  remain  so.  The  part  that  is  deemed  good 
soil,  is  inundated  annually,  not  for  any  great  length  of  time,  yet  sufficiently  long 
to  make  it  unfit  for  advantageous  settlement.  The  high  prairie  is  spoken  of  as 
being  in  general  barren,  and  as  affording  but  little  good  pasture. 

''The  crpps  are  usually  ripe  in  June,  which  enables  the  wheat  and  Indian  com 
to  be  gathered  before  the  summer  drought  begins.  There  is  usually  a  rainy  sea- 
son of  three  months,  but  during  the  year  of  our  visit  no  rain  had  fallen ;  and  from 
every  crop  having  failed,  the  inhabitants  had  been  living  upon  their  cattle.  The 
cattle  suffered  almost  as  much  as  the  crops,  and  large  numbers  of  them  died  from 
starvation.  On  this  account  the  inhabitants  had  forborne  to  kill  their  cattle  fo' 
hides,  believing  it  to  be  a  great  loss  to  do  so,  as  the  weight  was  so  much  depre- 
ciated as  to  pay  little  more  than  the  labour  of  slaughter  and  preparing  for 
market. 

*'  The  variety  of  game  in  this  country  almost  exceeds  belief.  The  elk  may  be 
said  to  predominate,  but  there  are  also  many  bears,  black-tailed  deer,  wolves, 
foxes,  minxes,  hares,  musk-rats,  badgers,  antelopes,  and  ovis  montana.  The  wolf 
is  reported  by  Dr.  Marsh  to  be  the  same  as  the  prairie  wolf  of  the  Upper  Missis, 
sippi,  but  not  the  one  described  by  Say.  The  fox  is  the  same  as  the  gray  one  of 
the  wooded  parts  of  the  United  States.  According  to  Mr.  Peale,  the  black- 
tailed  deer  is  the  only  species  found  in  this  country.  The  ovis  montana  has  been 
frequently  seen  by  Dr.  Marsh ;  its  coating  is  altogether  hair,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  wool.     No  specimens  were  obtained  for  the  expedition. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ESTABLISHMENTS  ON  THE  WEST  AND  SOUTH  OF  THE  BAY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Bay  of  San  Pablo,  are  some  of  the  finest  tracts 
of  country  in  California.    One  of  these  is  called  iVieNAY^i^j  ol  ^^y?^*^"^^"^^^ 
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that  of  ZoDoma,  and  a  third  San  Rafael.  In  Zonoma  is  situated  the  town  of 
the  same  name^  the  residence  of  General  Vallejo,  and  the  mission  of  San  RafaeL 
The  fertile  country  extends  across  to  Ross  and  Bodega,  the  two  Russian  8ettl^ 
ments  before  spoken  of." 

Zonoma  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  is  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  with 
some  high  hills  for  its  southern  boundary.  The  plain  is  covered  with  fine  oakii 
and  there  is  a  never-failing  stream  of  water  passing  through  it.  There  is  besidei 
an  inlet  from  the  bay,  which  allows  a  boat  navigation  to  it  of  about  twelve  mileSi 

Zonoma  contained  only  the  following  buildings:  ''the  general's  house,  built  of 
adobes,  of  two  stories,  which  fronts  on  the  public  square,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  houses  in  California.  On  the  right  of  this  is  the  residence  of  the  genend'i 
brother,  Salvadore,  and  ta  the  left,  the  barracks  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
guard  for  the  general,  consisting  of  about  twenty  fusileers.  Not  far  removed  ii 
the  old  dilapidated  mission-house  of  San  Francisco  Solano,  scarcely  tenantablo 
though  a  small  part  of  it  is  inhabited  still  by  a  padre,  who  continues,  notwith- 
standing the  poverty  of  his  mission,  to  entertain  the  stranger^  and  show  him  til 

the  hospitality  he  can/' 

The  anecdotes  related  to  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  general  commanding,  all 

showed  a  disregard  for  the  lives,  as  well  as  for  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  In- 
dians, and  **  Gente  de  razon,"  This  general  acted  with  the  same  impunity  u  ill 
his  predecessors,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  done  before  him.  As  in 
instance  of  the  lawless  acts  of  the  governors,  it  is  said  that  one  of  them  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  training  the  Indians  as  soldiers^  and  a  company  of  them  which 
had  been  drilled  made  such  proficiency  in  the  use  of  their  arms,  that  his  excel- 
lency became  alarmed,  and  forthwith  ordered  them  all  to  be  shot!  Captain 
Wilkes  had  little  doubt  that  this  story  might  be  true,  for  the  value  of  an  Indian'i 
life  in  the  eye  of  these  rulers,  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  one  of  the  wild  cattle. 
The  commandant-general  is  frequently  said  to  hunt  them,  and  by  his  prowess  ia 
these  expeditions  has  gained  some  reputation. 

Salvadore  Vallejo,  the  general's  brother,  was  engaged  in  agricultural  paramtib 
and  particularly  in  raising  cattle,  '*  which,'^  says  Captain  Wilkes,  ^*  under  the 
governor,  he  has  the  special  privilege  of  supplying  to  vessels,  which  be  does  at 
prices  that  insure  a  handsome  profit.  In  times  of  scarcity^  vessels  are  sure  to  be 
supplied  by  applying  to  the  governor,  who  will  order  supplies  to  be  furoisbedt 
and  even  obtain  them  by  compulsion.  On  my  arrival,  finding  that  we  wanted 
supplies,  and  not  knowing  how  long  (in  the  event  of  an  accident  to  our  land 
party)  I  might  be  detiined,  I  was  advised  to  apply  to  the  commandantpgeneralf 
through  whom  I  would  be  sure  of  obtaining  them.  I  therefore  despatched  s 
note  by  an  ofiicer,  whom  the  general  treated  with  great  politeness,  and  retanied 
for  answer,  that  he  could  supply  me  with  the  following  articles : — ^Lima  beaitff 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  which  we  bad  been  unable  to  obtain* 
Fortunately  for  us,  as  well  as  for  iVie  Xo^ex  orders  and  Indiansi  the  party  arriTodi 
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ind  we  were  not  under  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  his  powerful  intervention, 
rhe  general,  I  was  told,  considers  every  bushel  of  grain  as  much  at  his  command 
IS  he  does  the  persons  of  the  people,  and  the  property  of  the  state.  Zonoma  is 
JO  be  the  capital  of  this  country,  provided  the  general  has  power  and  lives  long 
snough  to  build  it  up.  An  idea  has  got  abroad  that  he  is  looking  to  the  gubema' 
kfrial  chair,  and  to  be  placed  there  by  the  same  force  that  has  raised  Alvarado 
ind  himself  to  the  posts  they  now  occupy." 

Zonoma  is  on  the  road  that  leads  to  Ross  and  Bodega,  and  by  this  route  Cap- 
tain Suter  had  transported  all  the  stock  he  purchased  of  the  Russians. 

The  state  of  society  here  was  found,  by  Captain  Wilkes,  ''to  be  exceedingly 
loose;  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  predominated  in  almost  every  breast^  and  the 
people  were  wretched  under  their  present  rulers  f'  ''  Female  virtue,'^  he  regrets  to 
lay,  "  is  also  at  a  low  ebb ;  and  the  coarse  and  lascivious  dances,  which  meet  the 
plaudits  of  the  lookers-on,  show  the  degraded  tone  of  manners  that  exists.^ 

The  mission  of  San  Rafael  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  about  twelve  miles 
from  Sansalito.  It  at  present  consists  of  a  large  building  with  a  small  chapel 
attached ;  both  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  Irishman,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  charge  from  its  being  considered  a 
place  of  emolument,  through  his  interest  with  the  governor.  A  padre  resides  at 
this  mission  fornix  months  of  the  year,  and  officiates  as  priest. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  during  Captain  Wilkes's  visit,  difete  was  given  at  this 
place,  in  honour  of  the  patron  saint;  and  it  was  rumoured  that  there  was  to  be  a 
grand  bull-fight.  The  latter  was  miserably  conducted.  ''The  bulls  had  greatly 
the  advantage,  and  the  men  and  horses  were  tumbled  about  until  both  became 
quite  shy.  They  had  cut  off  the  tips  of  the  bull's  horns,  which  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance  for  both  horses  and  riders,  who  received  no  material  injury.  There 
was  no  bull  and  bear-fight,  in  consequence  of  their  not  being  able  to  procure  one 
of  the  latter  animals.  In  the  fights  between  the  bull  and  bear,  it  is  said,  that 
however  strong  and  savaore  the  bull  may  be,  the  bear  is  always  the  conqueror: 
the  only  part  of  the  bull  he  endeavours  to  attack  is  the  tongue,  by  seizing  which 
he  invariably  proves  the  victor. 

^  When  the  fights  were  over,  dancing  was  resorted  to,  and  continued  during  the 
evening  and  all  night.  It  was  accompanied  with  hard  drinking  and  uproarious 
conduct.  Mr.  Murphy's  entertainment  was  considered  fully  equal  to  any  that 
had  been  given  for  some  time,  and  particularly  the  latter  part  of  it.'* 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  missions  at  the  south  end  of  the  bay, 
Captains  Wilkes  and  Hudson  left  the  Vincennes  at  St  Francisco,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th,  and  stopped  a  short  time  at  Yerba  Buena  for  a  guide  to  point  out 
the  passages  through  the  shoals,  and  the  entrance  to  the  creek  that  leads  up  to 
the  Embarcadero,  or  lading  place,  whence  the  people  of  the  mission  usually  ship 
their  hides. 
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In  consequence  of  the  incapacity  of  the  pilot,  their  boat  grounded,  and  they 
were  detained  so  long,  that  night  overtook  them  before  they  entered  the  rirer 
Caravallio^  which  runs  in  a  tortuous  direction  to  the  Embarcadero,  It  was  lo 
narrow  that  they  were  compelled  to  haul  the  boat  along  by  the  grass  and  nishei 
on  each  side,  and  as  they  passed  along  at  night,  the  water-fowl  were,  while  sleep- 
ing on  the  water  among  the  rushes,  alarmed  by  the  noise,  and  flew  up  in  tboa- 
sands  from  the  marshes.  The  noise  of  their  fluttering  resembled  that  of  the 
surf  of  the  sea ;  and  as  they  rose  tliousands  seemed  to  follow  thousands  until  the 
sound  died  away  in  the  distance,  and  again  seemed  to  approach  in  an  opposite 
direction,  while  in  the  darkness  not  a  bird  was  to  be  seen,  although  they  must 
have  passed  only  within  a  few  feet  of  the  boat. 

'^  At  the  Embarcadero,'*  says  Captain  Wilkes, ''  we  found  no  house  or  accom- 
modation of  any  kind ;  but  the  guide  soon  led  us  to  what  he  termed  the  road, 
which  was  found  marked  by  the  huge  ruts  made  by  the  ox-carts. 

"  After  proceeding  a  mile  over  a  level  plain,  they  reached  the  estrancia,  the  out- 
works of  which  was  a  broken  coural,  with  the  ground  covered  with  the  bones, 
hoofs,  and  horns  of  cattle. 

'^  They  were  greeted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  huge  Califomian,  more 
than  six  feet  in  height,  and  proportionately  large,  who  stalked  towards  them  in  his 
shirt,  and  in  a  gruff  tone  be  demanded  their  wants.  Having  received  satisfactory 
explanations,  with  a  cigar  given  him  as  a  token  of  friendship,  he  called  up  the 
whole  family,  which  consisted  of  a  mother,  two  daughters,  and  several  other  chil- 
dren. ^^  These,"  says  Captain  Wilkes,  '^  after  dressing  themselves,  came  forth,  and 
greeted  us  with  genuine  hospitality,  with  such  pleasant  faces  and  cheerful  talk, 
that  it  was  really  delightful  to  find  ourselves  in  such  quarters.  They  immediately 
set  about  providing  us  with  supper,  consisting  of  tea,  tortillias,  valdivias,  ollas, 
with  eggs  and  a  steak ;  and  while  this  was  in  preparation  by  some,  others  were 
arranging  the  beds,  and  changing  the  furniture  of  the  sleeping-room.  All  this 
was  done  while  the  mother  was  talking  and  waiting  upon  us ;  and,  after  supper 
was  over,  she  pointed  to  our  room,  and  then  excused  herself,  by  saying  she  must 
provide  something  for  the  sailors  who  had  accompanied  us;  whilst  we  retired  to 
rest  much  fatigued  with  our  jaunt.  We  arose  about  eight  o'clock,  and  conse- 
quently missed  our  chocolate,  which  is  given  at  an  earlier  hour,  and  could  get  no 
breakfast  until  eleven  o'clock. 

**  While  horses  were  sought  for  us,  we  spent  the  time  in  looking  around  the 
premises.  The  house  was  a  long  one-story  adobe  building,  with  a  thickly  thatched 
roof,  forming,  by  its  projection,  a  piazza  in  front,  supported  by  columns.  There 
were  many  enclosures  about  the  house  that  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  farm-yaid 
and  slaughter-house  combined.  Bones,  hoofs,  horns,  and  pieces  of  hide,  were 
lying  in  every  direction,  and  the  ground  was  indented  with  the  feet  of  cattle. 
Ducks,  dogs,  and  fowls  were  picking  at  the  bones  and  ofial.  There  were  one  or 
two  ox-carts,  of  clumsy  proportions,  a  beehive  «.ud  a  ley-vat,  formed  of  hide  and 
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suspended  to  four  stakes^  in  the  shape  of  a  large  bag  hung  near  by.  At  a  short 
distance  from  the  house  was  the  vegetable  garden,  where  every  thing  grew  in  pro- 
fusion, although  without  care.  The  only  trouble  in  gardening  was  to  put  the  seed 
into  the  ground^  and  await  the  result.  This  estancia  is  situated  between  two 
copses  of  wood,  that  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  brook  that  winds  past  it,  and  nearly 
join  in  the  rear.  In  front  is  a  plain  extending  fiileen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  foot 
of  the  Sierra,  which  forms  a  pleasing  and  bold  contrast  to  the  flat  surface,  on 
which  nothing  is  seen  but  here  and  there  a  small  group  of  cattle,  and  immense 
flocks  of  wild  geese  on  some  shrub,  which,  owing  to  the  refraction,  appears  almost 
detached  from  the  surface,  and  with  dimensions  so  much  enlarged  as  to  appear 
like  a  great  tree.  The  plain  at  this  time  was  of  a  dark  hue,  somewhat  resembling 
a  light  bronze  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  vegetation  having  been  scorched  up 
for  many  months.'' 

The  mission  of  Santa  Clara,  which  they  visited,  though  it  had,  at  a  distance,  a 
respectable  appearance,  consisted  merely  of  a  long  line  of  huts,  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Indians.  The  church  and  mission-house  adjoining,  were  in  a  dilapidated 
state.  The  mission-house  was  then  occupied  both  by  the  administrador  and  the 
padre;  a  wall  dividing  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  establish- 
ment. In  the  rear  of  the  mission,  there  is  a  quadrangle  of  low  sheds,  in  which 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  candles,  preserves,  baking,  and  a  variety  of  other 
duties  are  performed. 

The  garden  was  surrounded  by  a  high  adobe  wall,  and  its  gate  is  always  kept 
locked.  It  was  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  acres  in  extent,  and  planted  with 
▼ines.  Gh^pes  are  cultivated  without  trellises ;  the  grapes  were  generally  of  the 
sweet  Malaga  kind.  The  mission  claims  the  first  picking  to  make  their  wine  and 
preserves.  The  inhabitants,  the  women  of  the  *^  gente  de  razon,^'  pluck  after- 
wards, and  then  the  children  are  allowed  to  gather  the  remainder.  In  this 
garden  they  also  grow  fruit  of  all  kinds,  both  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  cli- 
mate, which  they  represented  as  succeeding  admirably  well.  A  few  barrels  of 
wine  are  annually  made,  but  nothing  can  be  more  rude  than  the  process  of  pre- 
paration. The  tillage  is  performed  with  ploughs  formed  of  a  crooked 
piece  of  timber  four  to  six  inches  square,  which  is  merely  used  to  loosen  the 
groand  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  inches ;  yet  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
'  and  level  nature  of  the  land,  that  the  crops  yield  an  average  of  from  sixty  to 
eighty  for  one  sown.  The  ploughs  are  drawn  by  oxen,  and  managed  by  the 
Indians. 

At  the  missions  throughout  the  country,  four  meals  are  daily  taken :  at  an 
early  hour,  chocolate ;  at  eleven  o'clock,  breakfast ;  at  two,  dinner;  and  at  seven^ 
sopper.  The  dinner  and  supper  are  the  principal  meals,  and  at  them  the  Cali- 
fomians  are  described  as  indulging  to  the  extent  of  gluttony. 
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''  After  some  difficulty  in  procuring  horses/'  Captain  Wilkes  says^  ''we  set  out 
on  sorry  nags,  and  on  leaving  the  mission  entered  an  avenue  lined  on  each  tide 
with  large  trees.  These  I  understood  had  been  planted  at  an  early  day  by  one 
of  the  padres,  in  order  to  protect  the  people  from  the  sun  during  the  celebratioo 
of  the  church  festivals,  and  to  leave  no  excuse  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pueblo 
for  not  visiting  the  mission-church.  Just  before  arriving  at  the  Fuebloy  we 
crossed  over  one  of  the  tortuous  branches  of  the  Rio  Guadaloupe,  some  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  had  a  view  of  the  Pueblo.  It  seemed  as  if  this  were  a  gala  daji 
and  as  if  every  one  were  abroad  celebrating  it  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  or  rather 
creek,  the  overflowing  of  which  had  served  to  keep  the  grass  green  for  a  conii- 
derable  space  around.  Instead  of  its  being  a  festival,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  geoenl 
washing-day  of  the  village,  and  the  long  lines,  trees,  bushes,  &c.,  were  all  buog 
with  the  many  coloured  garments,  which,  with  the  crowds  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  some  cattle  moving  to  and  fro,  or  gathered  in  small  groups,  gave  the 
whole  quite  a  pleasing  effect.  I  was  told  that  the  Pueblo  of  San  Jose  had  a 
larger  number  of  inhabitants  than  any  other  m  Upper  California;  but  as  we  rode 
into  it,  it  seemed  almost  deserted. 

*^  The  alcalde  who  gave  the  party  a  cordial  reception,  made  his  appearance 
like  a  French  pastry-cook,  with  his  white  cap  and  apron.     He  was  a  short,  dappa, 
rosy-cheeked  man,  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  but  had  been  now  twenty  years  settled 
in  the  Pueblo;  was  married,  and  had  eleven  children,  who  looked  both  healthy 
and  dirty.     The  moment  he  understood  who  his  visiters  were,  he  did  them  the 
honour  to  doff  his  white  cap  and  apron ;  and  shortly  after  he  appeared  in  a  rounir 
about   ornamented  with  embroidery.     He  spoke  his  native  language  imperfectly, 
intermingling  a  great  many  Spanish  words  with  it     He  described  himself  as  the 
sous  prej'ety  and  said,  that  he  administered  justice,  inflicted  punishment,  and  htd 
the  ability  to  make  the  inhabitants  as  happy  as  he  thought  they  should  be.    On 
my  asking,  by  what  laws  he  administered  justice,  his  answer  was*— by  what  he 
thought  right — he  had  very  little  trouble,  except  guarding  against  the  attacks  of 
the  Indians,  and  preventing  them  from  stealing  hoi^ses,  of  which  he  had  great  fears, 
he  had,  therefore,  provided  for  the  safety  of  his  own  by  keeping  them  in  a  small 
shed  attached  to  his  house,  and  within  a  locked  gate. 

^'  He  considered  the  Pueblo  as  in  danger  of  attacks  from  the  Indians,  who 
were  now  in  great  numbers  within  striking  distance,  and  had  become  very  trouble- 
some of  late  in  driving  off  horses  of  which  they  had  lost  300  or  400,  and  he  said 
that  pursuit  was  impossible,  as  they  now  had  no  troops.  He  entertained  us  with 
wine  and  beer  of  his  own  making. 

**  We  took  our  depai*ture  a  short  time  before  sunset,  amidst  the  gatheriug  in 
of  the  villagers,  with  their  goods  and  chattels,  to  a  place  of  safety.  There  are  two 
Americans  settled  here,  who  own  mills.    The  evening  was  a  beautiful  one,  and 
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we  Iiad  a  delightful  ride  back  to  the  missioDi  and  oar  horses^  knowing  they  were 
on  their  return^  were  quite  mettlesome. 

^'  The  mode  of  conducting  business  in  this  part  of  California/'  says  Captain 
Wilkes, ''  is  peculiar.  Vessels,  on  reaching  the  coast,  employ,  as  a  supercargo  or 
travelling  agent^  some  person  well  known  throughout  the  country,  who  visits  all 
the  pueblos,  missions,  and  estancias,  as  a  traveller,  passing  from  place  to  place 
without  any  apparent  object  of  business.  He  has  thus  an  opportunity  of  inspect* 
ing  the  worldly  affairs  of  those  to  whom  he  desires  to  sell ;  and  if  he  finds  them 
apparently  thrifty,  he  produces  his  card  of  patterns,  and  soon  induces  a  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  host  or  hostess  to  buy,  being  careful  to  secure  in  payment 
as  much  of  their  worldly  goods  as  he  can,  and  trusting  them  for  the  rest  of  the 
indebtedness.  A  few  live  cattle  delivered  by  each  purchaser  at  the  neighbouring 
Pueblo,  become  by  this  means  a  large  herd^  which  is  committed  to  c^tile'tenders 
who  in  due  time  slaughter  them  and  deliver  the  hides  in  exchange  for  merchan- 
dise. A  large  amount  of  goods  is  thus  disposed  of  to  a  very  considerable  profit. 
Large  cargoes^  consisting  of  a  variety  of  articles,  of  both  American  and  English 
manufiactures  are  thus  sold.  From  the  state  of  the  country,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
obtain  payments  or  returns  in  money;  but  the  debts  have  usually  been  paid  in  cattle. 
When  hides  are  given  in  payment,  they  are  valued  at  two  dollars^  and  are  at  all 
times  the  common  currency  of  the  country.  No  money  is  in  circulation,  unless 
what  is  paid  by  the  foreign  merchants ;  and  in  lieu  of  change  an  extra  quantity 
of  goods  is  taken,  which  excess  is  usually  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  buyer.^^ 

At  Santa  Clara,  the  party  found  beds  that  were  clean  and  comfortable, 
though  the  apartment  had  a  strong  smell  of  cordovan  leather.  The  only  places 
of  deposit  for  clothing,  &c.,  was  in  the  estancia,  in  large  trunks. 

''  We  were  up  betimes,  but  were  threatened  with  disappointment  in  our 
horses.  The  kind  and  attentive  Donna  Aliza  served  us  with  chocolate  and  toast, 
and  prepared  cold  tongues,  chickens,  and  ample  stores  of  bread  for  our  use. 

''  After  an  hour's  preparation,  we  took  our  leave  and  galloped  off,  in  company 
with  Don  Miguel,  who  proposed  to  accompany  us  some  six  or  seven  miles  on  our 
way,  to  visit  some  of  his  herds,  they  were  then  feeding  on  the  prairie.  We  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  we  were  overtaken  by  the  person  who  had  them  in  charge, 
coming  at  a  furious  gallop.  He  was  mounted  on  the  best  horse  I  had  seen  in  the 
country,  and  dressed  after  the  Californian  fashion,  in  a  dark  brown  cloth  jacket, 
thickly  braided,  both  before  and  behind,  with  slashed  sleeves,  showing  his  shirt 
elegantly  embroidered,  both  on  the  breast  and  sleeves ;  velvet  breeches  of  bright 
blue,  secured  around  his  waist  with  a  red  sash,  and  open  at  the  sides,  ornamented 
with  braid  and  brass  bells  in  abundance ;  below  the  knee  he  wore  leather  leggings, 
fastened  with  garters,  worked  in  silver,  and  below  these,  shoes,  over  which  were 
ftstened  large  silver  spurs,  with  the  heavy  rowels  of  the  country;  on  his  head  was 
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tied  a  red  bandana  handkerchief^  and  over  that  a  huge  broad-brimmed  sombrero, 
with  peaked  crown,  covered  with  an  oil-silk  cloth;  the  whole  decorated  with 
cords^  aiguillettes,  and  ribands,  with  a  guard-cord  passing  under  the  chin.  His  horse 
was  equally  well  caparisoned,  the  bridle  being  decked  with  silver,  as  were  the  tips 
of  his  lai'ge  wooden  stirrups;  with  pillions  and  saddle-cloths  in  abundance.  Few 
riders  had  so  gay  an  air,  or  seemed  to  have  so  perfect  a  command  of  the  anioial 
he  rode ;  and  until  we  arrived  at  the  wood  where  his  Indians  were  looking  out, 
he  was  an  object  of  great  attraction,  assuming  all  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  person 
of  high  rank. 

'^  After  galloping  for  several  miles,  we  reached  a  few  trees  and  bushes,  that  are 
designated  as  the  '  woods.'  Near  by  was  a  large  herd  of  cattle  feeding.  The 
rancheros  we  found  lying  about,  in  huts  of  hide,  with  a  fire  in  front,  and  the  leg- 
bone  of  an  ox  roasting  over  it;  the  skulls,  bones,  and  the  offal,  lay  about,  with 
hides  here  and  there  pegged  to  the  ground."* 

The  country  which  the  party  traversed  on  returning  from  the  south  to  Yerbt 
Buena,  was  then  destitute  of  both  water  and  grass,  and  the  weather  oppressively 
warm.  In  some  places  the  scenery  was  picturesquely  diversified  by  scattered 
oaks,  laurels,  and  shrubs,  but,  to  all  appearance,  the  soil  was  unfit  for  cultivation. 
Wherever  there  was  any  running  water,  a  pond,  or  vegetation,  large  flocks  of 
geese  and  ducks  were  seen. 

"  The  term  esiancia,"  observes  Captain  Wilkes,  ^^  seems  to  give  one  an  idea 
of  something  more  extensive  than  a  small  farm ;  it  sounds  more  noble  and  wealthy; 
but  whatever  had  been  our  opinion  before,  the  reality  disappointed  us.  Senor 
Sanchezes  estancia  at  a  distance  was  quite  a  respectable-looking  building;  the 
broad  shadow  cast  by  its  projecting  roof  gave  it  a  substantial  and  solid  appear- 
ance ;  but  a  nearer  approach  dispelled  these  favourable  impressions,  and  showed 
its  uncouth  proportions,  as  well  as  the  neglect  in  which  the  whole  was  kept 
The  way  to  the  house,  which  stands  on  a  knoll,  leads  through  miry  places  and 
over  broken-down  fences,  winding  around  dilapidated  ox-carts,  over  troughs,  oM 
baskets,  dead  hogs,  dogs,  and  fowls,  all  huddled  together.  Rude  articles  of 
husbandry  occupied  the  sides  of  the  building.^ 
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The  party  which,  under  the  instiiictions  given  by  Captain  Wilkes,  to  the  com- 
mander, departed  on  the  overland  expedition  from  Oregon  to  California,  left  Fort 
•  The  hides  of  the  cattle  that  die,  or  that  are  killed  for  food,  arc  cured  in  this  way. 
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VaticoaTer,  and  proceeded  by  the  way  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  farm  on 
Multunomab  or  Wapautoo  Island,  near  the  place  where  Captain  Wyeth  liad 
erected  a  fort.  They  then  crossed  the  nTerand  went  towards  the  Faulitz  Plains, 
passing  on  their  route  a  lai^  grazing  fann  belonging  to  the  company,  and  those 
of  numerous  settlers,  who  supplied  them  with  fresh  horses.  In  this  direction 
they  describe  the  country  beautiful  and  the  land  rich,  travelling  over  the  prairies 
and  bills.  The  hills  were  wooded  with  large  pines,  and  a  thick  undergrowth 
of  rose-bushes,  rubiis,  dogwood,  and  hazel.  The  prairies  were  covered  with  va- 
riegated flowers,  and  abounded  in  tmttaSa,  columbines,  larkspurs,  and  bulbous- 
rooted  plants. 

Some  of  the  party  had  attacks  of  B^ue  and  fever.  Dr.  Whittle  ascribed  these 
attacks  to  the  length  of  time,  nearly  five  weeks,  during  which  they  had  been  en- 
camped on  the  Willamette,  and  particularly  to  the  position  of  the  camp,  im- 
mediately on  the  bank  of  tbe  river,  where  it  was  subject  to  damp  and  togB. 

The  settlers  in  the  Willamette  valley  are  described  as  generally  those  who 
have  been  liuntera  in  the  mountains,  and  were  still  full  of  the  recklessness  of  that 
kind  of  life.  Many  of  tli em,  although  they  had  taken  farms  and  built  log- 
houses,  could  not  be  classed  among  the  permanent  settlers,  as  they  were  ever 
ready  to  sell  them  and  resume  their  old  favourite  trapping  pursuits.  The  party 
proceeded  up  tbe  Willamette  river,  until  they  reached  Cbampooiog,  where  they 
disembarked. 

The  country  in  the  soiitbem  part  of  Willamette  valley  is  described  as 
stretching  out  into  wild  prairie-ground,  gradually  rising  in  the  distance  into  low 
undulating  hills,  which  are  destitute  of  trees,  except  scattered  oaks ;  these  look 
more  like  orchards  of  fruit-trees,  planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  than  groves  of  na- 
tural growth,  and  serve  to  relieve  tbe  eye  from  tbe  yellow  and  scorched  hue  of 
the  plains.  The  meaiiderings  of  the  streams  may  be  readily  followed  by 
the  growth  of  trees  on  their  banks  as  far  as  tbe  eye  can  see. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9tb  they  had  a  severe  frost.  In  tbe  course  of  tbe  day 
theypassed  Creole  Creek,  and  encamped  on  the  Ignas.  The  atmosphere  during 
the  day  had  become  thick,  owing  to  the  smoke  arising  from  the  burning  of 
the  prairie.  Here  they  pie [ared  themselves  fully  for  their  journey,  by  trimming 
their  horses'  hoofs,  and  adjusting  other  matters.  The  soil,  a  red  decomposed 
basalt,  appeared  well  adapted  for  grazing  and  wheat-lands. 

On  the  10th  they  travelled  over  a  country  intersected  with  small  creeks,  more 
hilly,  and  naturally  yielding  good  pasturage.  The  rocks  were  previously  basalt; 
those  which  now  appeared  were  a  whitish  clayey  sandstone.  The  soil  also  varied 
to  a  grayish  brown.  The  surface  had  lately  been  overrun  by  fire,  which  had 
destroyed  all  tbe  vegetation,  except  the  oak  trees,  which  appeared  not  to  be 
injared. 
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After  passing  Lake  Ouardipii^  which  is  about  five  htindred  yards  long,  ihej 
encamped  on  the  Lumtumbuff  River,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Willamette.  This 
river  is  a  deep  and  turbid  stream,  branching  out  in  places  like  a  lake,  but,  in  ge- 
neral, narrow  and  fordable. 

On  the  12th  the  route  led  across  a  parched-up  prairie,  portions  <»f  wfaid 
were  composed  of  gravel  and  white-sand,  mixed  with  clay.  ''  The  paths  were 
rery  rough,  owing  to  the  soil,  which  was  much  cut  up  by  the  herds  that  had  bees 
driven  through,  and  which,  on  becoming  hard,  was  exceedingly  fatiguing  to  the 
horses.  Bands  of  wolves  were  met  with,  and  were,  throughout  the  n%ht, 
constantly  howling  on  various  parts  of  the  prairie.  The  party  had  hitherto  made 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day;  and  in  travelling  this  day  the  animab 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  want  of  water.  They  encamped  on  the  Mal£  Cred^ 
which  was  about  thirty  feet  wide,  and  ran  in  a  northerly  direction. 

On  the  15th  they  arrived,  with  their  horses  exhausted  fit>m  want  of  water,  afi& 
travelling  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day,  at  the  base  of  the  Elk  Mountains, 
which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Willamette  from  that  of  the  Umpqua.  The  ascent 
and  descent  of  this  ridge  slope  gently.  The  hills  were  covered  with  pines, 
spruces,  and  oaks,  with  an  undergrowth  of  hazel,  arbutus,  rubus,  and  conras. 
Through  these  thickets  they  forced  their  way  along  the  back  of  one  of  the 
spurs,  and  were  three  hours  in  ascending  to.  the  summit,  which  was  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  plain. 

The  route  over  the  Elk  mountains  was  tedious  and  difficult,  owing  to  the 
obstruction  caused  by  large  fallen  trees.  Before  ascending  the  moontaiD, 
they  had  crossed  several  small  streams  over  which  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
had  constructed  bridges  for  the  passage  of  their  flocks  of  sheep.  At  their  place 
of  encampment,  during  night,  ice  formed  in  the  pools  to  the  thickness  of  a  quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  the  thermometer  had  fallen  to  26  deg. 

They  descended  the  following  day,  and  encamped  on  the  Elk  river,  and  the 
hunters  killed  a  large  elk.  Lieutenant  Emmons,  accompanied  by  three  of  the 
party,  proceeded  from  the  encampment  for  Fort  Umpqua,  fourteen  miles  distant 
They  found  the  country  for  the  first  five  miles  hilly,  with  scattered  patches  of 
pines,  and  it  appeared  in  some  places  suitable  for  cultivation.  The  <rm/ after- 
wards carried  them  over  a  succession  of  steep  hills  and  through  deep  ravines, 
almost  impassable  for  the  horses,  which  were  nearly  then  worn  out  with  the 
journey. 

Fort  Umpqua,  at  which  the  detachment  arrived  greatly  fatigued  late  at  night, 
was  found,  like  all  those  built  in  Oregon,  enclosed  by  a  line  of  high  pickets,  with 
bastions  at  diagonal  corners ;  the  whole  area  about  two  hundred  feet  square.  It 
is  situated  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  river,  upon  the  edge 
of  an  extensive  plain,  and  was  inhabited  by  only  five  men,  two  women,  and  nine 
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dog8|  and  contained  a  dwelling  for  the  superintendent,  as  well  as  storehouses,  and 
some  smaller  buildings  for  the  officers'  and  servants'  apartments.  An  unusual 
number  of  Indians  of  the  Umpqua  tribe  were  at  the  time  assembled  around 
the  place.  The  superintendent  said  they  had  shown  a  strong  disposition  to 
attack  and  burn  the  fort.  Lieutenant  Emmons  stated  its  latitude  43  deg.  24  min. 
north.  From  the  account  given  by  the  superintendent,  the  river  Umpqua 
flows  in  a  north-westerly  course  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  before  it  enters 
the  sea.  ^^  It  is  navigable  from  the  ocean  to  the  place  where  the  Umpqua 
and  Elk  rivers  unite,  about  three  miles  below  tjie  fort,  for  vessels  drawing 
not  more  that  six  feet  water.  The  moijitb  of  the  Umpqua  offers  no  harbour  for 
sea-going  vessels,  and  has  only  nine  feet  water  on  its  bar.  Its  entrance  is  very 
narrow,  with  low  sands  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The  Umpqua  fort  district 
yields  a  considerable  supply  of  furs ;  principally  of  beaver  of  small  size." 

Captain  Wilkes  says^  the  regulations  of  the  company  do  not  seem  to  be  so 
strictly  in  force  here  as  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia,  in  relation  to  buying  the 
small  skins.  These,  he  understood^  they  refuse  to  purchase  there;  and  every 
Indian  who  is  found  with  a  small  skin  is  refused  supplies  of  ammunition,  which 
has  been  found  sufficient  to  prevent  the  killing  of  the  young  animals.  Here  they 
also  obtain  from  the  Indians  some  land  and  sea  otter,  deer,  and  bear  skins. 

The  superintendent  at  Fort  Umpqua  exchanged  strong  horses  for  the  exhausted 
horses  of  the  detachment,  and  supplied  Lieutenant  Emmons  with  some  bear  and 
deer  skins,  to  be  made  into  shirts  and  trousers,  which  several  of  the  party  were 
in  want  of. 

The  river  at  the  fort  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  wide,  quite  rapid,  ob- 
structed with  rocks,  and  only  navigable  for  canoes.  The  weather  was  cold  and 
foggy.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  is  fertile,  producing  plentiful  crops  of  maize, 
wheat,  and  potatoes.  In  the  garden  attached  to  the  fort,  are  grown  the 
vegetables  common  in  the  United  States,  with  melons,  both  water  and  musk. 
Cattle  are  said  to  thrive  well. 

In  respect  to  this  part  of  Oregon  and  the  route  to  California,  Captain  Wilkes 
observes — '*  Few  of  these  men  seem  to  know  the  reason  of  the  whites  meeting 
with  so  few  mishaps  in  passing  through  an  appavently  hostile  country ;  and  many 
deem  it  is  owing  to  their  own  skill  and  prowess.  The  truth  is,  that  as  soon  as 
the  Indians  have  traded  with  the  whites,  and  become  dependant  on  them  for 
supplies,  thenceforward  they  can  be  easily  controlled.  If  disposed  to  be  hostile, 
the  fort  at  Umpqua  would  offer  no  resistance  to  their  attack ;  but  they  are  aware 
that  all  their  supplies  of  ammunition,  tobacco,  blankets,  and  other  articles  of 
necessity,  would  be  at  once  cut  off,  which  would  reduce  them  to  great  distress. 
The  self-interest  of  the  Indians  is,  therefore,  the  true  safeguard  of  the  white 
traders." 
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In  the  countiy  surrounding  Fort  Umpqua  a  species  of  oak  grew,  resembling 
in  its  size  and  appearance  that  of  the  Willamette,  excepting  the  lobes  of  tbe 
leaves^  which  were  spiral  at  their  termination ;  the  acorns  were  larger  and  more 
deeply  set  in  the  cup.  A  yellow  honeysuckle  grew  also  on  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

During  the  following  day  they  passed  over  basaltic  hills,  and  descended 
to  another  plain,  with  a  loamy  soil.  The  prairie  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Indian, 
with  the  view,  it  was  suspected,  of  obstructing  the  route. 

Lieutenant  Emmons  the  following  day  deviated  from  the  asoal  route,  and 
proceeded  by  the  upper  ford  or  pass  across  the  Umpqua,  as  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Indians  had  made  preparations  to  obstruct  his  passage  at  the 
lower  ford. 

Several  of  the  party  being  in  a  sickly  state,  Lieutenant  Emmons,  after  cross- 
ing the  Umpqua,  encamped  in  a  beautiful  oak-grove.  A  new  shrub  was  met 
with  resembling  the  shrubby  geranium  of  Hawaii.  A  beautiful  laurel  (Jamiu 
ptokmii),  with  fragrant  leaves ;  a  canothus,  with  beautiful  sky-blue  flowers  of 
delightful  fragrance ;  a  tobacco  plant  (nicotiana),  of  foetid  odour,  with  white 
flowers.  The  first  grisly  bears  were  seen ;  the  white  tailed  deer  was  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  black  tailed  species  met  with.  Elks  were  seen  in  great 
numbers. 

On  the  20th  the  party  moved  onwards  at  an  early  hour,  and  passed^  during 
the  day,  through  valleys  and  over  narrow  plains,  that  afibrded  good  pasturage. 

They  encamped  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Umpqua  river,  having  tra- 
velled along  its  eastern  banks  for  some  miles. 

On  the  following  day  their  route  along  the  bank  of  the  stream  was  over  a 
country  of  the  same  description  as  before.  Passing  some  stray  Indian  de- 
serted camps  they  approached  the  Umpqua  mountains,  and  stopped  at  the  usual 
place  to  encamp  previous  to  commencing  the  ascent  The  trappers  had  all 
become  reconciled  to  the  arduous  journey,  and  seemed  willing  to  obey  orders,  as 
they  had  entered  a  hostile  country,  in  which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  one  to 
straggle  or  desert. 

On  the  22nd  they  began  a  nfdst  difficult  journey  across  the  Umpqua  moon- 
tains.  The  path  upwards  was  narrow,  and  through  a  dense  underwood.  At 
times  they  cut  their  way  through  the  brushwood  following  each  other,  form- 
ing a  file  of  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Ascending  an  abrupt  height  of  one  thoa- 
sand  feet,  many  of  the  pack  horses  stumbled,  but  without  any  material  accident 
On  the  top  was  a  small  grassy  plain,  along  which  they  travelled  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, after  which  they  descended  rapidly  into  a  valley,  where  water  was  found 
after  passing  the  thickets.  The  woods  had  been  lately  on  fire,  and  many  of 
the  trees  were  still  burning.    The  fire  had  been  lighted  by  the  Indians  for  tbe 
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purpose  of  causing  the  trees  to  fall  across  the  path  with  the  view  to  impede  the 
party^  and  in  other  places  some  of  the  branches  were  tied  together  across  the 
trail.  All  the  wood  and  ground  was  charred,  and  the  party  were  completely 
covered  with  charcoal  dust.  From  the  summit  of  this  ridge  a  view  is  had  of  a 
confused  mass  of  abrupt  ridges,  between  which  lie  small  valleys.  The  whole 
range  was  thickly  wooded  with  a  variety  of  trees,  among  which  are  pinus  Lam-- 
berliana  (the  first  time  it  had  been  met  with)^  oaks^  arbutus,  prunus,  cornus, 
yews,  dogwood,  hazel,  spiroea,  and  castanea.  Dense-  wreaths  of  smoke  were 
observed  in  various  points :  these  were  supposed  to  be  from  the  fires  of  savages 
on  the  watch  for  the  party  and  made  as  signals  to  muster  for  an  attack  if  a 
favourable  opportunity  should  offer.  Thejpi/iii5  Lambertiana  was  not  found  quite 
so  large  as  described  by  Douglas.  The  cones,  about  fourteen  inches  long,  were 
small  in  circumference. 

They  encamped  on  the  plain  of  the  Shaste  country,  separated  by  the 
mountains  which  they  had  crossed  from  the  Umpqua  valley.  The  greatest  eleva- 
tion of  the  range  was^  by  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Among  the  plants  they  found  the  bulb  used  in  California 
in  the  place  of  soap. 

The  next  day's  journey  was  over  undulatmg  hills;  and,  after  travelling 
about  twenty-three  miles,  they  encamped  on  .Toung^s  Creek,  a  stream  a  few 
yards  wide,  and  a  foot  or  less  deep,  which  may  be  traced  from  the  heights 
for  a  long  distance  by  the  trees  which  border  it.  They  were  now  within  the 
country  of  the  Klamet  Indians,  known  as  rogues  or  rascals,  which  name  they 
have  obtained  from  the  hunters*  from  their  villany. 

On  the  25th  they  continued  their  journey  over  a  country  resembling  that 
traversed  the  day  before,  with  a  light  loamy  soil,  and  less  wood.  The  pinus  Lam- 
bertiana  was  more  common.  The  trees  of  this  species  were  not  beyond  the  usual 
size  of  the  pine  tribe,  but  their  cones  were  about  fifteen  inches  in  length.  Some 
of  the  sugar  produced  by  this  tree  was  obtained  :  it  is  of  a  sweet  taste,  with  a 
slightly  bitter  and  turpentine  flavour.  It  resembles  manna,  and  is  obtained  by 
the  Indians  by  making  a  cavity  in  the  tree,  whence  it  exudes.  This  sugar  is  a 
cathartic,  and  affected  all  the  party  that  partook  of  it ;  yet  it  is  said  that  it  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  by  the  trappers  and  hunters. 

Towards  evening  they  entered  on  the  plains  of  Rogues  or  Tootootutnas  River, 
and  encamped  on  its  banks.  This  is  a  magnificent  stream,  upwards  of  100  yards 
in  width,  with  a  rapid  current  flowing  over  a  gravelly  bottom  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles' an  hour.  It  abounds  in  fish,  on  which  the  Indians  chiefly  s.ubsist.  The 
banks  are  low  and  overgrown  with  bushes.  The  soil  is  poor  and  sandy.  Two 
or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  river  there  is  a  sudden  rise  of  ten  feet,  and 
another  at  the  same  distance  beyond,  from  the  last  of  which  the  land  rises  into 
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hills  from  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  in  height.    The  formatian  of  these  ISSk 
and  of  the  soil  changes  to  granite  and  sand.  i 

An  Indian  hunter  killed  a  deer  at  some  distance  from  the  camp^  and  whSie  it 
the  act  of  skinning  it  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  shot  a  flight  d 
arrows  over  him  ;  he  sprang  to  his  horse^  seized  his  rifle,  and^  according  to  hi% 
own  account,  killed  one  of  them,  but  left  his  game  behind. 

Towards  night  a  canoe  with  two  Indians  approached  the  camp^  which  th^ 
were  not  suffered  to  enter.  These  canoes  were  made  of  trees  hollowed  oata 
square  at  each  end.  The  26th  they  passed  along  the  banks  of  the  Rogues'  Bivcr 
which  runs  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  Indians  were  obsenred  spearing  sahnoa 
from  their  canoes. 

As  the  party  proceeded  the  river  was  inclosed  within  a  ravine  between  the 
mountains.  The  river  flowed  in  rapids,  owing  to  its  ragged  channel,  and  its  banks 
were  faced  with  cliffs  of  jagged  rocks.  In  the  afternoon  they  reached  the  Foib, 
and  followed  the  southern  branch,  which  brought  them  to  the  place  of  encamp* 
ment,  where  a  party  accompanied  by  a  Mr.  Turner  were  attacked,  and  most  of 
them  massacred  by  the  Indians, who  were  allowed  to  enter  the  camp  in  numben 
as  friends,  when  they  suddenly  rose  upon  the  whites,  nine  in  number,  at  the 
time  of  the  attack  attending  to  their  horses.  Two  of  the  party  were  killed 
immediately.  Turner,  who  was  a  strong,  athletic  man,  was  seated  by  the  fire 
when  the  fray  began.  He  snatched  up  a  fire-brand  and  defended  himself, 
dealing  destruction  around  him  until  his  wife  brought  him  his  rifle,  with  which  he 
killed  several  Indians. 

The  party  had  suffered  exceedingly  before  reaching  this  place  from  attacks  of 
the  ague.  The  chills  were  violent  while  they  lasted,  and  several  were  obliged  to 
stop  for  an  hour  or  two  during  their  continuance.  The  sudden  and  great 
atmospheric  changes  which  constantly  occurred  tended  to  aggravate  if  they 
did  not  produce  these  attacks,  the  thermometer  during  the  day  frequently 
standing  above  80<^,  at  night  fell  nearly  as  low  as  the  freezing  point. 

On  the  27th  they  proceeded  along  the  bank  of  the  river ;  the  Indians  were 
gathering,  and  were  heard  yelling  on  the  opposite  bank.  Precautions  were  takea 
to  clear  the  path  from  any  dangers  by  sending  a  detachment  of  foot  in  advance 
of  the  main  party.  The  high  perpendicular  bank  confined  the  path  to  verf 
narrow  limits,  rendering  it  a  dangerous  point  of  attack  from  Indians,  who  m^bt 
conceal  themselves  among  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rapid  river. 

A  few  miles  beyond  this  pass  the  party  left  the  banks  of  the  Rogues'  River, 
taking  a  more  easterly  route,  over  a  rolling  prairie,  which  is  bounded  by  kv 
hills,  resembling  the  scenery  of  the  Willamette  valley.  The  soil,  in  some  Air 
places,  was  good,  but  generally  gravelly  and  sterile.  A  few  Indians  were  seen 
at  a  distance  on  horseback,  who  fled  like  wild  animals.    Some  of  the  booei» 
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fiom  being  exhausted  were  left  behind.  In  the  afternoon  they  encamped  on 
Beaver  creek,  so  named  by  Lieutenant  Emmons  from  the  number  of  those 
animals  which  were  seen  building  dams. 

An  antelope  was  killed^  of  a  dun  and  white  colour,  and  its  hair  was  re- 
markably soft.  The  Indians  take  this  animal  by  exciting  its  curiosity.  For  this 
purpose  they  conceal  themselves  among  the  nearest  bushes  to  its  feeding  grounds, 
and  making  a  rustling  noise  soon  attracts  the  antelopes  towards  the  place  of 
ambuscade,  when  it  is  shot  If  there  are  others  in  company  they  will  fre- 
quently remain  with  the  dead  or  wounded  one  until  they  are  all  killed.  This 
species  of  antelope,  according  to  the  hunters,  only  inhabit  the  prairie,  being 
seldom  seen  even  in  the  open  wooded  country.  The  flavour  of  the  flesh  was 
considered  superior  to  that  of  the  deer. 

On  the  28th  they  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  boundary  range,  where  they 
encamped.  The  country  resembled  that  passed  over  the  day  before,  and  the 
woods  were  oak  and  pine,  but  none  of  the  Lambertiana.  On  the  hills  granite 
was  observed. 

On  the  29th  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  Boundary  Mountains^  which  sepa- 
rate Mexico  from  the  United  States.  This  range  rises  from  1200  to  2000  feet 
high.  Some  of  the  summits  have  a  mural  front;  the  features  of  all  the  ridges 
present  a  basaltic  appearance.     In  some  the  sandstone  and  fossils  protruded. 

At  the  summit  of  this  range,  they  had  a  first  view  of  the  Klamet  valley.  It 
was  walled  on  both  sides  by  high  basaltic  hills,  rising  above  each  other.  Mount 
Shaste,  a  high  snowy  peak,  of  a  sugar-loaf  form,  rose  through  the  haze,  south- 
ward about  forty-five  miles  distant.  They  descended  on  the  south  side,  and  en- 
camped on  the  banks  of  the  Otter  creek,  within  a  mile  of  the  Klamet  river. 

This  ridge  divides  the  waters  flowing  to  the  north  and  south.  The  soil  was 
very  sandy. 

In  consequence  of  the  illness  of  some  of  the  party,  the  whole  remained  nearly 
stationary  on  the  30tb.  The  surrounding  country  appeared  to  be  a  broad  prairie 
valley,  dotted  with  oaks  and  pines,  with  serpentine  lines  of  trees  marking  the 
edges  of  the  streams  until  lost  in  the  distance.  This  valley  lies  in  the  midst  of 
hills,  clothed  with  a  forest  of  evergreens,  and  through  this  the  waters  of  the 
Klamet  flow,  passing  beyond  it,  through  a  narrow  valley  on  the  west.  The  most 
remarkable  object  in  this  place  is  an  isolated  conical  peak,  which  rises  imme- 
diately from  the  level  plain  to  the  height  of  1000  feet,  and  is  destitute  of  trees 
except  on  its  summit. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  they  proceeded  onward  at  an  early  hour.  The  weather 
was  sultry,  and  the  atmosphere  smoky ;  they  crossed  the  Klamet  river,  where  it 
was  about  eight  yards  wide,  about  five  feet  deep,  with  a  pebbly  bottom,  and  with 
low  banks  destitute  of  bushes.  Both  above  and  below  the  ford,  there  were  rapids. 

VOL.  I.  3  If 
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From  the  appearance  of  its  banks^  it  is  subject  to  overflow.  The  prairie,  aftff 
crossing  the  river,  became  dry  and  barren,  and  in  which  a  solitary  Aiitooccasionallj 
rose  from  100  to  500  feet  high.  These  bates  are  considered  by  Captain  Wilka 
as  peculiar  to  this  country.  Heaps  of  volcanic  rocks,  consisting  of  large  mascei 
of  grayish  or  reddish  porphyritic  lava,  in  blocks  of  from  one  to  ten  cubic  feetii 
size,  were  lying  on  the  surface  in  disorderly  piles.  To  the  eastward,  the  Ian 
heaps  became  still  more  numerous. 

They  encamped  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Klamet  river,  which  is  a  bets- 
tiful,  clear,  and  rapid  stream,  where  they  found  a  small  spot  of  grass,  the  only  one 
they  had  seen  during  the  day. 

On  the  2nd,  they  travelled  over  an  undulated  prairie,  without  water,  the  low 
ground  was  incrusted  with  salt,  the  soil  appeared  better  than  that  passed  over  the 
day  previous.  Some  patches  of  spircea  and  dogwood  were  met  witli^  and  rathera 
better  growth  of  grass. 

Large  herds  of  antelopes  were  seen,  but  none  of  them  were  killed.  The 
hunters  saw  also  mountain  sheep  with  large  horns.  They  found  some  holes  con- 
taining water,  from  the  want  of  which  the  horses  suffered  greatly;  and  they  rushed 
into  these  holes  with  their  packs,  and  stuck  in  the  mire  until  dragged  out,  re- 
quiring much  labour  to  extricate  them.  The  party  then  turned  off  from  the 
Klamet  valley,  which  is  far  inferior  to  any  portion  of  the  country  they  had  passed 
over :  the  formation  appeared  to  be  composed  of  a  dark  green  serpentine.  Thej 
encamped  a  little  beyond  these  hills,  where  boulders  of  coarse  syenite  formed 
the  bed  of  the  creek  and  its  banks.  The  homblend  crystals  of  the  latter  rock 
were  often  two  inches  long,  set  in  a  white  granular  feldspar. 

At  this  camp  they  were  visited  by  a  party  of  Shaste  Indians,  who  were  al- 
lowed to  enter,  and  for  some  time  there  was  a  brisk  trade  for  their  bows  and 
arrows.  These  Indians  were  a  good-looking  race,  much  better  proportioned  than 
those  more  to  the  northward ;  their  features  more  regular,  and  do  not  compicai 
their  heads.    They  wore  their  black  hair  hanging  down  to  their  shoulders. 

They  exhibited  their  archery,  by  putting  up  a  button  at  twenty  yardi? 
distance,  which  one  of  them  hit  three  times  out  of  five :  the  successful  maifa- 
man  was  rewarded  with  it,  and  a  small  piece  of  tobacco.  They  use  theie 
bows  with  such  dexterity  as  to  kill  fish,  and  launch  their  arrows  with  such  foie^ 
that  one  of  the  men  remarked,  '^  that  he  would  as  leave  be  shot  at  with  a 
musket  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  as  by  one  of  those  Indians  withui 
bow  and  arrow.*'  These  bows  and  arrows  were  beautifully  made:  the  (orwff 
are  of  yew,  and  about  ten  feet  long;  they  are  flat,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  totvo 
inches  wide,  and  backed  very  neatly  with  sinew,  and  painted.  Tlie  arrows  are 
upwards  of  thirty  inches  long ;  some  of  them  were  made  of  a  close-grained  wood, 
a  species  of  spiroea,  while  others  were  of  reed.    They  were  feathered  for  from  five 
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to  eight  inches,  and  the  barbed  heads  were  made  of  finely  wrought  obsidian : 
the  head  is  inserted  in  a  grooved  piece,  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  and  is  at- 
tached to  the  shaft  by  a  socket :  this  barb,  when  it  penetrates,  is  left  in  the  wound 
when  the  shaft  is  withdrawn,  a  very  shallow  blood  channel  is  sometimes  cut  in 
the  shaft. 

Hieir  quivers  are  made  of  deer,  raccoon,  or  wild  cat  skin ;  these  skins  are 
generally  whole,  being  left  open  at  the  tail  end. 

A  disease  was  observed  among  them  which  had  the  appearance  of  the  leprosy. 

As  to  dress,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  wear  any,  except  a  mantle  of  deer  or 
wolf  skin.  A  few  of  them  had  deer-skins  belted  around  their  waists,  with  an 
ornamented  girdle. 

On  the  3rd,  the  exploring  party  travelled  up  the  plain,  from  which  they  entered 
a  forest  on  the  slopes  of  the  Shaste  Range,  by  a  path  through  the  wood  broken 
up  by  knolls  of  trachyte.  On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  lidge,  they  had  a  magni- 
ficent view  of  the  snowy  peak  of  Mount  Shaste,  with  an  intermediate  one, 
destitute  of  snow,  with  tall  pines  growing  almost  to  its  summit  The  conical 
shape  of  the  Shaste  indicated  its  volcanic  origin,  although  no  crater  was  per- 
ceived. Its  height  is  said  to  be  14,390  feet.  Lieutenant  Emmons  estimates 
it  as  not  so  high. 

After  passing  this  ridge,  they  met  the  head  waters  of  the  Sacramento 
flomng  to  the  southward,  and  their  camp  was  pitched  on  the  banks  of  another 
stream,  that  appeared  to  flow  from  the  Shaste. 

On  the  4th,  they  ascended  into  the  region  of  pines,  some  of  which,  the 
Lambertianay  were  measured,  and  found  to  be  eighteen  feet  in  circumference^ 
with  ccKies  sixteen  inches  long. 

They  encamped  on  Destruction  river,  which  runs  from  the  mountain  range 
towards  the  south,  in  a  place  where  they  found  food  for  their  horses,  and  water  in 
abundance.  The  air  was  pleasant ;  the  forest  protected  them  from  the  rays  of  the 
BUD,  and  game  was  plentiful.  Near  the  encampment  in  a  north-west  direction  was 
a  mountain  ridge,  shooting  up  in  sharp  conical  and  needle-shaped  peaks,  with 
precipitous  sides. 

During  night,  a  storm  raged  from  the  westward,  and  occasionally  was  heard 
the  crash  produced  by  the  falling  of  large  pines. 

The  character  of  the  country  had  now  changed,  and,  according  to  Lieutenant 
Emmons'  account,  ^^  afforded  a  new  and  more  extended  botanical  field,  as  well  as 
new  geological  features.  The  general  tendency  of  the  ridges  is  north  and  south, 
bat  the  whole  may  be  classed  as  a  series  of  valleys  and  hills  thrown  in  all  posi- 
tions. The  hills  are  for  the  greater  part  covered  with  soil  when  it  can  find  any  place 
of  deposit,  and  all  are  richly  clothed  with  vegetation.  The  principal  timber 
oODsists  of  pines  and  oaks,  and  there  are  many  smaller  plants,  of  which  the 
flowers  must  be  abundant  in  the  proper  season." 
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They  continued  along  the  course  of  Destruction  river  until  the  9th,  when  it 
was  joined  by  a  stream  from  the  north-eastward,  supposed  to  be  the  north  east 
branch  of  Pitt  river:  it  was  larger  than  the  stream  they  had  been  previously  fol- 
lowing. 

They  encamped  fatigued,  with  their  jaded  horses  exhausted,  late  in  the 
evening  near  a  small  rivulet,  to  the  westward  of  the  Sacramento. 

On  the  10th  they  left  the  mountains.  The  width  of  the  range  where  they 
had  passed  was  upwards  of  100  miles.  At  one  place  their  guide  lost  his  way ; 
but  an  Indian  woman  pointed  out  the  trail. 

On  descending  into  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento,  they  met  with  some  Indiaoi, 
who  were  known  to  be  friendly. 

The  botanical  character  of  the  country  changed  suddenly.  Instead  of  firs, 
pines,  &c.,  the  trees  were  sycamores,  oaks,  and  cotton- wood.  The  oaks  bear 
acorns,  which  are  equally  the  food  of  the  bears  and  the  Indians.  The  prairie 
bordering  the  Sacramento  at  this  place  is  about  fifty  feet  below  the  upper  prairie, 
which  continues  regularly  for  many  miles  on  the  same  level ;  the  latter  falling 
into  the  former  by  a  sloping  bank. 

Many  of  these  Indians  joined  them.  They  had  some  resemblance  to  the 
Shaste  Indians ;  most  of  them  were  naked ;  the  others  had  a  piece  of  deer-skin 
thrown  over  their  shoulders ;  their  faces  were  marked  with  an  expression  of  good- 
humour. 

Their  food  consists  principally  of  fish  and  acorns  ;  of  the  latter  they  made  a 
kind  of  black  cake,  by  shelling  the  acorns,  drying  them  in  the  sun,  and  then 
pounding  them  between  stones.  They  mix  this  meal  with  a  little  water,  some 
arbutus  berries,  and  make  it  into  cakes  about  two  inches  thick,  when  it  is  wrapped 
in  leaves  and  baked.  It  is  quite  black,  and  eats  like  cheese.  Tliese  acorns  are 
edible  in  the  raw  state.  The  seeds  of  the  different  genus  of  pine  are  also  eaten, 
particularly  a  kind  peculiar  to  California.  The  arbutus  berry,  which  here  abounded, 
is  also  ground  for  food.  Grapes  were  also  plentiful  among  them.  The  game 
was  very  abundant,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  food,  and  many  ante- 
lopes and  deer  were  observed.  Large  flocks  of  California  partridges  and  geese 
were  seen  :  among  the  birds  was  a  new  species  of  magpie. 

The  men  only  of  this  tribe  visited  the  camp,  the  women  remained  at  the 
rancheria,  which  the  party  visited.  It  consisted  of  small  dirty  huts,  built  of 
poles,  and  divided  by  coarse  mats  into  a  number  of  small  apartments.  The  whole 
was  surrounded  by  a  brush  fence. 

The  women  were  inferior  to  the  men  in  personal  appearance ;  they  looked 
careworn  and  wrinkled  drudges.  They  prepare  all  the  winter's  supply  of  food, 
while  the  men  are  to  be  seen  lounging  about,  or  engaged  in  games  of  hazard. 
The  men  are,  during  the  season,  occupied  in  taking  salmon,  either  in  weirs,  or 
a  long  forked  spear  or  fish-gig. 
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At  the  rancheria  several  dances  were  performed ;  and  many  of  the  women 
were  tatooed  on  their  arms  and  body. 

From  what  Lieutenant  Emmons  could  learn  there  was  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
ceeding in  canoes  from  this  place^  though  there  would  have  been  some  obstacles 
to  surmount^  particularly  the  fish-weirs. 

On  the  11th  the  party  proceeded  down  the  westward  bank  of  the  Sacramento 
over  an  undulating  prairie,  considered  as  the  most  sterile  they  had  met  with. 
The  soil  consisted  of  gravel,  coarse  pebbles^  and  large  stones,  mixed  with  sand. 
They  frequently  crossed  the  beds  of  streams  300  yards  wide,  which  intersect  this 
part  of  the  country,  the  pebbles  in  which  are  chiefly  composed  of  jaspar  and 
white  quartz,  with  a  few  of  basalt,  pudding  stone,  and  pieces  of  slate.  They 
travelled  this  day  twenty-five  miles^  the  longest  day's  ride  on  the  journey. 

On  the  12th  the  party  forded  the  river,  and  one  of  the  hunters  brought  in 
the  meat  and  skin  of  a  large  grisly  bear  which  he  had  killed. 

The  river  was  about  three  feet  deep,  and  200  yards  wide.  They  stopped  at  a 
place  known  among  the  hunters  as  Bear  Camp,  from  the  number  of  grisly  bears 
found  here ;  five  of  which  were  shot  the  same  aflernoon,  with  three  deer^  which 
were  feeding  near  the  camp,  all  in  excellent  condition. 

The  country  on  the  east  side  the  river  was  more  level  than  on  the  west,  and 
the  soil  appeared  to  be  better.  Few  plants  were  seen,  in  consequence  of  fire 
having  overrun  the  surface. 

The  country  continued  much  the  same  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Prairie  butes,  a  collection  of  hills,  rising  out  of  the  level  plain  like  islands 
from  the  water.  These  may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance.  The  party  encamped 
on  a  small  creek,  called  by  the  trappers  the  Little  Fork  of  the  Butes.  The  hunters 
said  that  the  party  employed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  the  previous  year, 
had  caught  more  than  100  beavers  while  pasturing  their  cattle  in  this  neighbour* 
hood. 

On  the  I6th  they  encamped,  after  an  ineffectual  search  for  water  in  the  valley, 
or  "  kraal"  of  the  butes.  Here  they  found  two  deep  holes  of  stagnant  water, 
the  remains  of  a  rivulet  that  was  dried  up.  The  ground  around  and  near  the 
butes  is  covered  with  the  bones  of  animals  that  resort  hither  for  safety  during 
the  season  of  the  freshets  which  flood  the  whole  of  this  extensive  plain.  The  soil 
was  loose  and  crusted  over  with  the  deposit  lefl  by  the  water  through  which  the 
horses'  feet  sank  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches :  nearer  the  butes,  the  soil  was 
harder  and  strewed  with  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks.  These  butes  are  grouped 
within  an  oval  vale  or  plain,  which  has  a  circumference  of  about  thirty  miles: 
the  longest  diameter  of  the  oval  district  lies  in  a  north-east  and  south-west  direction. 
The  valley  passes  through  the  southern  part,  and  opens  out  on  the  eastern:  it  is 
about  seven  miles  in  length ;  here  the  party  found  water.    This  valley  may  be 
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considered  almost  as  a  prolongation  of  the  exterior  plain,  though  parts  of  it  sr 
somewhat  higher,  as  appeared  by  its  not  haying  been  overflowed.  The  highest  of 
the  bates  was  ascertained  to  be  1794  feet  in  diameter. 

On  the  17th  they  reached  the  banks  of  the  Feather  River,  which  is  dangieRMi 
to  ford  on  account  of  the  quicksands.  They  crossed  the  stream,  proceeded  on  to 
Captain  Suter's,  and  arrived  the  next  day  at  New  Helvetia. 

The  party  appears  to  have  entered  this  valley  with  a  high  idea  of  its  fruitfnl- 
ness^  and^  with  the  expectation  of  finding  the  soil  abounding  with  every  thing  tint 
could  render 'it  desirable  for  agriculturists,  and  susceptible  of  producing  all  thit 
would  be  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  man.  They  were  sadlj 
disappointed  when  they  found  a  large  part  of  it  barren  and  destitute  even  of  pu^ 
turage,  and  that  even  the  fertile  portion  was  annually  overflowed.  The  high 
prairie  was  equally  gravelly  and  sterile.  But  Captain  Wilkes  considers  **  tint 
there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  soil  for  a  valuable  agricultural  country,  and 
that  it  would  be  capable  of  aflbrding  subsistence  to  a  large  number  of  inhabir 
tants,  more,  however,  from  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  these  grounds  than  fioi 
their  extent'^ 

After  leaving  New  Helvetia,  the  party  divided.  The  detachment  under  Liea* 
tenant  Emmons  embarked  in  the  Vincennes  launch,  which  met  them  a  short  dis- 
tance below  that  place,  and  reached  San  Francisco  on  the  24th. 

The  other  detachment,  under  Mr.  Eld,  proceeded  by  land  on  the  21i^ 
and  commenced  their  journey,  with  a  young  and  intelligent  Spaniard  far  t 
guide.  The  same  day  they  made  fifteen  miles,  passing  over  a  dry  portion  of  the 
country,  and  encamped  near  two  ponds,  called  in  the  country,  Poros,  the  only 
place,  as  was  supposed,  where  water  could  be  obtained  within  twenty  miles ;  they 
however,  found  some  the  next  day  in  the  Rio  Cosmenes,  within  a  mile  and  t 
half  of  the  camp.  Grame  was,  as  usual,  very  abundant;  but  the  whole  coontiy 
was  sufiering  from  the  drought. 

On  the  22nd,  about  noon,  they  crossed  the  river  Mogueles,  which  was  then  t 
small  stream,  but  at  other  seasons,  it  is  said,  it  cannot  be  crossed  on  horseback. 
They  travelled  this  day  as  far  as  the  San  Juan ;  the  only  water  that  it  contained 
was  a  small  pool.  This  place  had  been  termed  the  Frenchman's  Camp.  Wild 
ducks  and  geese  had  rendered  the  water  scarcely  drinkable. 

On  the  23rd,  before  noon,  they  reached  the  San  Joachim,  which  they  found 
about  fifty  yards  wide  and  about  three  feet  deep.  Under  the  expectation  ef 
finding  water,  they  were  induced  to  ride  forty-four  miles,  but  were  again  die* 
appointed.  On  the  24th  they  entered  among  the  Pul  Porrice  hills,  a  bare  and 
barren  range,  composed  of  sandstone  and  volcanic  rocks.  As  they  approached 
the  mission  of  San  Jose,  the  country  became  more  hilly,  the  oak  abundant,  and 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses  were  seen.    On  their  way  they  fell  in  with  laige  en- 
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campments  of  Indians,  who  were  busily  employed  in  collecting  acorns.  These  men 
were  clothed  in  shirts  and  trousers,  some  in  velvet  breeches ;  the  women  in  calico 
gowns  and  gay-coloured  shawls :  several  hundred  of  these  were  met,  each  loaded 
with  the  beef  which  is  distributed  to  them  in  weekly  rations.  They  are  an- 
nually allowed  a  short  holiday  to  return  to  their  native  wilds  during  the  acorn 
season. 

The  approach  to  the  mission  which  was  once  a  large  establishment,  had 
all  the  appearance  of  a  town,  being  built  in  the  form  of  a  street  of  considerable 
length.  In  the  centre  was  the  church  and  convent,  with  large  dwelling-houses 
on  each  side  of  it,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the  houses  for  the  neophytes, 
consisting  of  small,  low  buildings,  with  every  appearance  of  filth  and  decay  about 
them.  The  walls  and  gates  are  dilapidated,  and  every  thing  wears  the  aspect  of 
neglect,  both  in  the  buildings  and  the  inhabitants.  It  is  no  longer  the  abode  of 
hospitality  and  good  cheer  since  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  adminis- 
tradors  or  agents  of  the  government.  Within  a  large  and  neglected  garden 
there  was  some  good  fruit,  and  there  were  still  extensive  fields  of  Indian  com, 
which  were  formerly  cultivated  by  irrigation. 

The  reception  of  the  party  was  neither  hospitable  nor  friendly. 

The  administrador  told  them  there  was  no  accommodation  for  them.  They  met 
with  the  tailor  to  the  establishment,  an  American  of  Philadelphia,  who  took  them 
round  the  gardens,  through  the  churches,  and  told  them  that  the  Indians  under  the 
care  of  the  mission  were,  at  the  present  time,  about  six  hundred,  which  was  only 
one-third  of  the  number  they  had  two  years  before.  In  consequence  there  was 
but  little  cultivation  carried  on  compared  to  what  there  had  been  formerly. 

The  harvest  at  the  mission  had  been  ruined  by  the  great  drought.  No 
TBin  had  fallen  for  upwards  of  a  year.  The  vintage,  however,  had  been  good, 
and  forty  barrels  of  wine  had  been  made,  besides  a  large  supply  of  grapes  for  the 
establishment.  The  two  vineyards  comprised  about  four  acres,  and  besides 
vines,  were  stocked  with  apple,  pear,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The  buildings  of  the 
missions  were  all  constructed  of  adobes  and  covered  with  tile  roofs. 

Mr.  Forbes,  the  agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  residing  a  few  miles 
further,  happened  to  be  at  the  mission,  and  conducted  the  party  to  his  house. 
They  found  him  lodged  in  a  comfortable  two-story  adobe  house,  situated  on  the 
borders  of  an  extensive  prairie,  but  without  any  trees  or  cultivation  around  it. 
He  entertained  them  most  hospitably. 

Although  this  journey  from  the  Columbia  to  the  Sacramento  was  attended 
with  much  fatigue,  yet  the  labour  and  suffering  were  more  than  compensated  by 
the  information  it  furnished  in  relation  to  the  southern  section  of  Oregon.  Al- 
though every  thing  was  not  attained  that  Captain  Wilkes  intended,  yet  he  felt 
satisfied  that  all   was  done  which  the  limited  time  and   the  hostile  state  of 
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the  country  would  permit.  He  says,  ''  To  the  perseverance  and  prudence  of 
Lieutenant  Emmons  much  credit  is  due,  as  well  as  to  the  other  officers  and  nato- 
ralists,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  co-operated  with  him.  The  duties  assigned  , 
them  were  performed  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  while  worn  down  by 
distressing  attacks  of  the  ague  and  fever.  This  disease,  in  particular,  affected 
those  members  of  tlie  party  who  had  been  encamped  on  the  Willamette,  where 
it  was  supposed  they  contracted  it." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


EXPLORATION  OF    NORTHERN  OREGON  AND  THE  COLUMBIA   RIVER  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEDITIONS. 

Since  the  time  of  journeys  made  by  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Columbia,  and 
the  establishment  formed  at  Astoria  by  Jacob  Astor,  several  trading  adventuitis 
have  made  excursions  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  down  the  Columbia  River. 
Captain  Wilkes,  and  those  under  his  command,  have,  however,  given  us  the  moit 
complete  and  satisfoctory  account  of  Oregon,  its  harbours,  and  the  Riier 
Columbia.  Four  years  later,  Captain  Fremont,  of  the  United  States  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  the  eastern  limits  explored  by 
the  expedition  under  Captain  Wilkes.  Both  these  expeditions  having  beenoDder 
official  authority,  the  following  sketches  of  those  regions  are  drawn  up,  coo- 
densed,  of  abstracted  from  the  journals  and  accounts  which  were  kept  by  the 
respective  travellers. 

The  expedition  of  Captain  Wilkes  was  directed  to  the  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe,  to  exploring  the  southern  Polar  regions,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  its  rivers  and  harbours,  and  various  parts  of  the  Asiitic 
and  African  coasts.  He  sailed  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  the  Columbii 
River,  in  attempting  to  pass  the  bar  of  which,  some  time  after  his  arrival,  one  of 
the  ships  under  his  command  was  lost,  and  according  to  his  description  of  tk 
entrance  of  this  river,  its  importance  for  maritime  intercourse  with  Oregon  ii 
attended  with  great,  and,  except  with  much  delay,  almost  insurmountsbk 
danger. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1841,  at  6  a.m.,  he  made  Cape  Disappointment,  whidi 
he  says,  "  we  soon  came  up  with.  A  heavy  sea,  caused  by  the  strong  winds  tW 
had  prevailed  for  several  days,  was  running.  I,  notwithstanding,  stood  for  the 
bar  of  the  Columbia'  River,  after  making  every  preparation  to  cross  it;  but  fl> 
approaching  nearer,  I  found  breakers  extending  from  Cape  Disappointmeot  to 
Point  Adams  in  one  unbroken  line. 
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"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  donbt  should  ever  have  existed  that  here 
was  the  mouth  of  the  mighty  river  whose  existence  was  reported  so  long  before 
the  actual  place  of  its  discbarge  was  known,  or  how  the  inquiring  mind  and  talent 
of  observation  of  Vancouver  could  have  allowed  him  to  hesitate,  when  he  must 
have  seen  the  evidence  of  a  powerful  flood  of  fresh  water  contending  with  the 
tides  of  the  ocean,  in  a  bar  turbulent  with  breakers,  in  turbid  waters  extending 
several  miles  beyond  the  line  of  the  shore,  and  in  the  marked  line  of  separation 
between  the  sea  and  river  water. 

''Such  appearances  must  be  constant,  and  if  seen,  the  inferences  could  hardly 
be  questionable,  that  the  great  river  of  the  west  poured  itself  into  the  ocean  at 
this  point 

"  Mere  description  can  give  little  idea  of  the  terrors  of  the  bar  of  the  Columbia. 
All  who  have  seen  it  have  spoken  of  the  wildness  of  the  scene,  and  the  incessant 
roar  of  the  waters,  representing  it  as  one  of  the  most  fearful  sights  that  can  pos- 
sibly meet  the  eye  of  the  sailor.  The  difficulty  of  its  channels,  the  distance  of 
the  leading  sailing  marks,  their  uncertainty  to  one  unacquainted  with  them^  the 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  strength  and  [direction  of  the  currents,  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  approaching  close  to  unseen  dangers,  the  transition  from  clear  to  tur- 
bid water,  all  cause  doubt  and  mistrust. 

'^  Under  such  feelings  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  myself  labouring ;  and 
although  I  had  on  board  a  person  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  who  professed  to 
be  a  Columbia  River  pilot,  I  found  him  at  a  loss  to  designate  the  true  passage, 
and  unable  to  tell  whether  we  were  in  a  right  way  or  not.  I  therefore  at  once 
determined  to  haul  off  with  the  tide,  which  was  running  ebb  with  great  rapidity^ 
and  which  soon  carried  us  back  into  the  blue  waters  of  the  ocean,  to  wait  there 
until  the  sea  on  the  bar  had  in  some  measure  subsided. 

**  The  land  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  well  marked,  and  cannot  readily  be 
mistaken,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  two  capes,  are  several  lofty  spruce  and  pine 
trees,  which  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  caused  to  be 
trimmed  of  branches  nearly  to  their  tops.  These  serve  as  conspicuous  marks, 
but  our  pilot  was  ignorant  of  their  relation  to  the  cliannel. 

"  Our  passage  from  Oahu  had  been  no  more  than  twenty-two  days,  which  is 
unusually  short.  The  first  part  of  it,  until  we  passed  in  lat.  28  deg.  norths 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  trades  and  variables,  had  been,  as  already  stated, 
attended  with  light  and  contrary  winds. 

"  The  temperature  of  the  air  had  fallen  from  78  deg.  to  43  deg.,  and  that  of 
the  sea  to  46  deg.  • 

'*  During  the  night  we  had  boisterous  weather,  and  the  ship  was  very  un- 
comfortable, in  consequence  of  her  shipping  water  in  considerable  quantities 
through  the  hawse-holes,  which  flooded  her  gun-deck.    As  in  conformity  with 
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my  determination  to  wait  until  the  surf  on  the  bar  should  have  subsided,  the 
anchors  would  not  be  needed  for  some  days^  I  ordered  the  chain  cables  to  be 
unbent,  which  would  permit  the  hawse-holes  to  be  closed. 

^'  During  the  night  I  took  into  consideration  the  loss  of  time  that  must  arise 
from  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  cross  the  bar,  and  after  due  reflection  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  better  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  Straits  of  Juan 
de  Fuca,  and  there  begin  my  work  on  this  coast. 

**  The  coast  of  Oregon  to  the  south  of  Cape  Flattery,  is  rocky,  much  brokeo, 
and  affords  no  harbours,  except  for  very  small  vessels.  It  may  be  considered  as 
extremely  dangerous,  particularly  on  account  of  its  outlying  rocks.  The  sound- 
ings off  the  coast  were  discovered  to  serve  as  a  certain  indication  to  avoid  danger 
by  not  approaching  the  shore  nearer  than  seventy  fathoms. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  we  found  ourselves  well  into  the  Stiaiti 
of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  anchored  in  Port  Discovery  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2nd  of 
May,  forty-nine  years  after  Vancouver  had  visited  the  same  harbour. 

'^  The  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  may  be  safely  navigated.  The  wind  will  br 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  be  found  to  blow  directly  through  them,  and 
generally  outwards :  this  wind  is  at  times  very  violent.  The  shores  of  the  strait 
are  bold,  and  anchorage  is  to  be  found  in  but  few  places.  We  could  not  obtain 
bottom  in  some  places  with  sixty  fathoms  of  line,  even  within  a  boat's  length  of 
the  shore. 

'^  The  south  shore  is  composed  of  perpendicular  sandy  cliffs,  that  run  back 
into  high  and  rugged  peaks,  and  is  covered  with  a  forest  of  various  species  of 
pines,  that  rises  nearly  to  the  highest  summits  of  the  mountains,  which  are 
covered  with  snow ;  among  them  Mount  Olympus  was  conspicuous,  rising  to  an 
altitude  of  8138  feet.*' 

The  north  shore  is  rocky,  and  composed,  as  far  as  Captain  Wilkes  examined 
it^  of  conglomerate,  and  in  some  few  places  of  a  reddish  granite. 

On  the  following  morning  the  ships  were  boarded  by  a  large  canoe,  witt 
Indians  who  spoke  a  few  words  of  English.  They  seemed  to  have  scarcely 
any  idea  of  decency,  and  to  be  little  less  elevated  in  their  morals  than  the 
wretched  natives  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

Captain  Wilkes  says,  "They  were  short  thick-set,  bow-legged,  muscular, and 
seemed  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  The  most  obvious  peculiarity  fi'as  the 
shape  of  their  heads,  which  appears  to  have  been  compressed,  both  before  and  be 
hind,  so  as  to  give  them  the  form  of  a  wedge.  Their  cheek-bones  were  high,  and 
their  eyes,  which  were  fine,  were  set  wide  apart ;  their  colour  was  a  light  copper, 
The  oblique  eye  of  the  Chinese  was  not  uncommon,  and  they  had  long  flowing 
hair :  aquiline  or  Roman  noses  were  prevalent.  Their  countenances  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  wildness,  and  they  had,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  us,  a  melancholy 
cast  of  features." 
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The  ships  then  proceeded  onwards^  and  late  in  the  afternoon  reached  and 
weathered  a  low  sand-pointy  called  by  Vancouver,  New  Dungeness,  and  stood 
over  for  his  Protection  Island.  They  passed  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  pointy  in  three  and  a  half  fathoms'  depth  of  water. 

After  passing  that  island ,  an  extensive  bay  opened  :  on  the  shores  were  seen 
the  long  poles  mentioned  by  Vancouver.  Tlie  use  of  these  he  was  unable  to 
discover,  but  the  Indians  informed  Captain  Wilkes,  "  that  they  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suspending  nets  for  taking  the  wild-fowl  that  frequent  the  shores  in 
great  numbers.  On  these  poles  the  nets  are  set  up  at  night,  at  which  time  the 
geese  search  these  grounds  for  food ;  fires  are  then  lighted,  which  alarm  the 
birds,  and  cause  them  to  fly  against  the  nets,  by  which  they  are  thrown  upon 
the  ground,  where,  before  they  have  time  to  recover  themselves,  they  are  caught 
and  killed." 

Captain  Wilkes  observes,  that  "the  description  of  Vancouver  is  so  exactly  appli- 
cable to  the  present  state  of  this  post,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  almost  half 
a  century  had  elapsed  since  it  was  written.  The  beautiful  woods  and  lawns  of  Pro- 
tection Island  in  particular,  exist  unchanged.  The  lawns  still  produce  the  same 
beautiful  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  although  closely  surrounded  by  dense  woods, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  encroached  upon  by  their  luxuriant  growth,  although 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  not  long  ere  this  have  overrun  them. 

"  Our  anchorage  in  Port  Discovery  was  close  to  the  shore,  in  twenty-seven 
fathoms  water.     It  is  a  well-protected  harbour,  and  very  convenient  of  access 
but  the  high  precipitous  banks  would  almost  preclude  its  being  made  the  seat  of 
a  settlement. 

"  The  name  of  Port  Discovery  was  given  by  Vancouver.  It  is  eight  miles  long, 
two  miles  in  average  width,  and  its  points,  which  terminate  in  low  sandy  projec- 
tions, interlock  each  other.  The  shores  are  supplied  with  large  quantities  of 
shell-fish.  Protection  Island  covers  it  completely  to  the  north,  and  would  render 
it  easily  defensive  against  the  most  formidable  attack.  The  only  objection  to  it  as 
a  harbour  is  the  great  depth  of  the  water,  which  in  the  middle  is  nowhere  less 
forty  or  fifty  fathoms,  and  is  often  as  much  as  s^ixteen  fathoms  close  to  the  shore.'' 

The  Indians,  a  most  filthy  race,  occupied  a  few  miserable  lodges  on  one  of  the 
points. 

During  his  stay  at  Port  Discovery,  they  supplied  Captain  Wilkes  plentifully 
with  venison,  ducks,  geese,  salmon,  a  large  species  of  cod,  flounders,  herrings,  and 
crabs.  They  also  brought  shell-fish,  among  which  were  tlie  common  clam, 
muscles,  and  small  oysters. 

He  remained  at  Port  Discovery  until  the  Gth  of  May,  during  which  time  he 
employed  his  people  in  surveying  the  harbour  and  exploring  the  country.  Tlie 
botanists  of  the  expedition  discovered  an  interesting  field  opened  to  them  amidst 
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the  greut  variety  and  beauty  of  the  Flora.  Dodecatheon,  Vbla^  Trifolium,  Lepto- 
siphon,  Scilla  (the  camifiass  of  the  natives),  Colliersia,  Claytonia,  Stellaria,  fa, 
vied  with  each  other  in  beauty,  and  were  in  such  profusion,  as  to  excite  both  id- 
miration  and  astonishment. 

According  to  Mr.  Brackenridge,  the  soil  on  which  the  plants  grow  consists  of 
a  light  brown  loam,  but  the  general  character  of  the  soil  around  Port  Discoraj 
was  a  thin,  black,  vegetable  mould,  with  a  substratum  of  sand  and  gravel. 

The  trees  grow  so  closely,  that  in  some  places  the  woods  are  almost  impeiK- 
trable.  The  timber  consists  principally  of  pine,  fir,  and  spruce.  Of  the  litter 
there  are  two  species,  one  of  which  resembles  the  hemlock-spruce  of  the  United 
States :  it  is  of  very  tall  growth,  and  puts  out  but  few,  and  those  small,  latenl 
branches.  Some  maple-trees  grow  in  the  open  grounds  and  on  the  banks^  bst 
they  are  too  small  to  be  of  any  service  for  building  purposes.  Several  trees  whieb 
they  had  cut  down  to  niake  spars  for  the  Vincennes,  proved,  although  heslthy 
in  appearance  before  they  were  felled,  to  be  more  or  less  defective;  the  wood  wh 
sound  and  compact  on  one  side  only,  while  on  the  other  it  was  opened,  gnined, 
and  fibrous. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  officers  were  all  engaged  in  surveying,  and  Captain 
Wilkes  occupied  one  of  the  points  as  a  station,  where  he  made  astronomical  and 
magnetic  observations.  He  found  the  latitude  48  deg.  02  min.  58  sec.  north; 
the  longitude  123  deg*  02  min.  07*5  sec.  west ;  the  variation  was  20  deg.  40  min. 
east.    The  temperature  in  the  shade  was  55  degrees. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  finding  that  the  messenger  whom  he  had  despatched  ^ 
Fort  Nisqually  did  not  return,  Captain  Wilkes  determined  to  proceed  towardf 
that  place  without  delay.  He  weighed  anchor,  and  the  ships  got  under  way  at 
half-past  ten,  and  beat  out  of  Port  Discovery.  He  stood  towards  Point  Wilsoo 
(of  Vancouver),  which  forms  one  side  of  the  entrance  into  Admiralty  Inlet. 
Turning  the  point,  he  entered  the  inlet  and  anchored  in  Port  Townsend,  on  iti 
northern  side,  in  ten  fathoms  water.  Port  Townsend  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water, 
three  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length,  by  one  mile  and  three-quarters  in  width. 
Opposite  to  the  anchorage  there  is  an  extensive  table  land,  without  trees.  He 
considers  that  it  would  afford  a  good  site  for  a  town. 

The  bay  is  free  from  dangers,  and  is  well  protected  in  the  directions  from 
whence  high  winds  blow.  The  anchorage  is  of  convenient  depth,  and  there  ii 
abundance  of  fresh  water  to  be  had.  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  appeared 
to  be  fertile.  It  was  covered  with  wild  flowers,  and  strawberry  plants  in  bloi- 
som. 

From  this  point  Mount  Baker  is  distinctly  seen  to  the  north-east,  and  formit 
remarkable  object,  especially  when  its  conical  peak  is  embellished  by  the  ray^of 
sun<sctt:ng. 
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Oq  the  7th  he  completed  the  survey.  At  noon  both  veBsels  moved  up  about 
eight  miles,  and  anchored  in  a  place  which  he  called  Port  Lawrence.  This  har- 
bour is  at  the  entrance  of  Hood's  Canal,  from  whence  they  had  a  view  of  it,  and 
of  Admiralty  Inlet.  The  weather  was  unpleasant,  and  the  only  duty  that  could 
be  performed  was  that  of  dredging  for  shells.  Several  new  specimens  were 
thus  taken.  The  natives  brought  them  plenty  of  fish,  venison,  geese,  and 
ducks. 

"  On  the  morning  we  made  the  survey  of  Port  Lawrence,  beginning  at  day- 
light. This  being  completed,  I  took  advantage  of  the  tide  making  to  get  under 
way  with  a  fresh  breeze,  and  passed  with  both  vessels  as  far  as  a  small  cove  on 
the  west  side  of  the  inlet,  opposite  to  the  south  end  of  Whidby's  Island.  Here 
ive  anchored  before  sunset. 

*'  We  were  under  way  soon  after  daylight,  taking  advantage  of  the  tide,  and 
continued  beating  as  long  as  it  lasted.  This  was  about  two  hours,  by  which  time 
we  reached  another  small  cove.  This  was  named  Appletree  Cove,  from  the  num- 
bers of  that  tree  which  were  in  blossom  along  its  shores.  This  cove  answers  well 
for  all  the  purposes  of  a  temporary  anchorage.  Before  the  tide  began  to  make  in 
oar  favour,  we  had  finished  the  survey  of  the  cove.  We  again  sailed,  and  at  dark 
anchored  under  the  west  shore,  near  a  fine  bay,  which  the  next  day  was  sur- 
veyed and  named  Port  Madison.  This  is  an  excellent  haibour,  affording  every 
possible  convenience  for  shipping.'^ 

The  scenery  of  this  portion  of  the  Admiralty  Inlet  is  described  by  Captain 
Wilkes  as  resembling  parts  of  the  Hudson  River,  particularly  those  about  and 
above  Poughkeepsie.  Tlie  distant  highlands,  though  much  more  lofty,  reminded 
him  of  the  Kaatskills.  He  saw  but  ftw  Indian  lodges  on  his  way  up,  and  the 
shores  appeared  as  if  never  having  been  intruded  upon  by  man. 

The  wind  proved  fair;  the  ships  sailed  up  the  inlet  by  the  passage  to  the 
right  of  Vashon's  Island,  and  anchored  in  sixteen  fathoms  water,  below  the  nar- 
rows leading  into  Puget  Sound,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore,  and  under  a  high 
perpendicular  bank. 

The  shores  of  all  these  inlets  and  bays  are  so  bold,  that  in  many  places  a 
ship's  side  would  strike  the  banks  before  the  keel  would  touch  the  bottom. 

On  the  11th  of  May  he  surveyed  this  part  of  the  sound,  and  on  the  turn  of  tide 
sailed  inwards,  but  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  beyond  the  reach  of  the  eddy 
winds  occasioned  by  the  high  banks.  On  each  side  of  this  pass,  high  projecting 
bluffs  of  sandstone,  ornamented  along  their  base  with  shrubbery,  rose  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  water.  The  tide  runs  through  the  narrows  with  great 
velocity,  carrying  forward  a  ship  amidst  eddies  and  whirlpools. 

Captain  Wilkes  observes,  **  The  Porpoise  succeeded  in  entering  the  narrows 
first,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was  lost  sight  of.  The  Vincennes  entered,  and  seemed 
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at  first  to  be  hurrying  to  destruction,  with  her  sails  quite  aback.  We  were  carried 
onward  wholly  by  the  force  of  the  tide,  and  had  backed  and  filled  only  once  be- 
fore we  found  ourselves  in  as  spacious  a  sound  as  the  one  we  had  just  lefL  Hub 
narrow  pass  seems  as  if  intended  by  its  natural  facilities  to  afford  every  means  for 
its  perfect  defence.  Twelve  miles  more  brought  us  to  the  anchorage  off  Nisqoallri 
where  both  vessels  dropped  their  anchors  about  eight  o'clock.  Here  we  found  ao 
English  steamer  (belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company)  undergoing  repaiis. 
Soon  after  we  anchored  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Anderson,  whoisin 
chaise  of  the  fort,  and  Captain  M'Neil.  They  gave  me  a  warm  welcome,  and 
offered  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  aid  me  in  our  operations.*' 

In  describing  these  inlets  he  says,  '^  Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  these 
waters  and  their  safety.  Not  a  shoal  exists  within  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fncii 
Admiralty  Inlet,  Puget  Sound,  or  Hood's  Canal,  that  can  in  any  way  intempt 
their  navigation  by  a  seventy-four  gun  ship.  I  venture  nothing  in  saying  thereit 
no  country  in  the  world  that  possesses  waters  to  equal  these.'' 

The  anchorage  off  Nisqually  is  contracted  by  the  rapid  shelving  of  the  bank, 
which  abruptly  falls  into  very  deep  water.  The  shore  rises  at  the  same  places  to 
the  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet,  above  and  beyond  which  a  table-land 
extends,  covered  with  pine,  oak,  and  ash  trees,  in  clumps,  or  detached.  Thii 
plateau  appears  Uke  a  vast  park.  The  ascent  is  overcome  by  a  well-constracted 
gently  winding  road,  from  the  summit  of  which  tliere  is  a  splendid  view  of  the 
sound,  its  numerous  islands,  Mount  Olympus  covered  with  snow  in  the  back- 
ground, and  Fort  Nisqually,  with  its  out-buildings  and  enclosure  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  slope  of  the  table-land. 

The  Porpoise,  with  two  of  the  Vincennes'  boats,  under  Lieutenant-com- 
mandant Ringgold,  were  directed  to  the  survey  of  Admiralty  Inlet.  The  launch, 
the  first  cutter,  and  two  boats  of  the  Vincennes  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Case  to  survey  Hood's  Canal.  A  land  party  was  formed  to 
explore  the  interior,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Johnson,  of 
the  Porpoise,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Pickering,  Mr.  T.  W.  Waldron  of  the  Po^ 
poise,  Mr.  Brackenridge,  Sergeant  Stearns,  and  two  men.  Eighty  days  were 
allowed  them  for  the  excursions  through  the  interior  to  cross  the  cascade  range  of 
mountains  to  the  river  Columbia,  and  then  to  proceed  to  Fort  Colville,  thence 
south  to  Lapevai,  the  mission  station  on  the  Kooskooskee  River,  thence  to  Walla- 
walla,  and  finally  to  return  by  the  way  of  the  Yakima  River,  and  repass  the  naoun* 
tains  to  Nisqually. 

Another  land  party,  consisting  of  Captain  Wilkes,  Messrs.  Drayton  awl 
Waldron  of  the  Vincennes,  and  two  servants.  The  intended  route  proposed  by 
the  latter  was  across  the  country  to  the  Columbia  River,  to  visit  Astoria,  then 
Fort  Vancouver  and  the  Willamette  settlement,  and  to  proceed  up  the  rivejrss&r 
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as  Walla-walla.  Captain  Wilkes  expected  to  find  the  ship  Peacock  safe  at  Astoria , 
and  to  despatch  parties  from  that  vessel  into  the  interior^  and  with  her  boats  to 
commence  a  survey  of  the  Columbia  River. 


CHAin^ER  XIX. 

KISQUALLY — HUDSON  BAY  COMPANY'S    TRADING   AND  AGRICULTURAL   OPERA- 

nONS. 

The  fort  at  Nisqually  is  constructed  of  pickets^  enclosing  a  long  square  space 
each  side,  about  200  feet,  with  four  corner  bastions.  Within  this  enclosure  arc 
the  agents'  stores,  and  about  half-a-dozen  houses,  built  of  logs,  and  roofed  with 
bark.  This  fort  was  considered  sufficiently  large  when  first  established,  but  since 
Nisqually  has  become  an  agricultural  as  well  as  a  trading  post,  it  is  found  insuf- 
ficient for  the  purpose,  and  its  situation  is  ill  chosen,  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  good  water,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  distant.  Captain  Wilkes  was 
informed  that  there  was  little  necessity  for  protection  against  the  Indians,  who 
had  become  few  in  number  and  peaceably  disposed. 

Mr.  Anderson  and  Captain  McNeil  resided  in  the  fort  with  their  families: 
both  were  married  to  half-breeds,  and  had  several  fine  children.  In  their  garden 
there  were  growing  strawberries,  gooseberries,  salads,  &c.  They  had  fine  fields 
of  grain,  large  barns  and  sheepfolds,  agricultural  implements,  and  workmen  with 
cattle  were  engaged  in  the  various  employments  of  husbandry. 

A  Dr.  Richmond  who  had  been  settled  there  for  some  months,  '^  occupied  a 
nice  log-house,  built  on  the  borders  of  one  of  the  beautiful  prairies.'' 

There  is  a  mission-house  at  some  distance,  on  the  borders  of  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  prairie,  which  Captain  Wilkes  says,  ''  would  be  admirably  adapted  for 
a  large  settlement,  if  the  soil  was  in  any  respect  equal  to  its  appearance.  This 
18  composed  of  a  light  brown  earth,  intermixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  gravel 
and  stones :  it  requires  an  abundance  of  rain  to  bring  any  crop  to  perfection,  and 
this  rarely  falls  during  the  summer  months.  At  the  season  when  we  arrived, 
nothing  could  be  more  beautiful,  or  to  appearance  more  luxuriant  than  the  plains, 
which  were  covered  with  flowers  of  every  colour  and  kind  :  among  these  were  to 
be  seen  ranunculus,  scilla,  lupines,  coUinsia,  and  balsauioriza  (a  small  sunflower 
peculiar  to  Oregon);  but  the  soil  is  quite  thin,  and  barely  sufficient  for  these  in 
many  places.  The  best  land  occurs  where  the  prairies  are  intersected  or  broken 
by  belts  of  woods,  that  have  a  dense  undergrowth,  consisting  of  hazel,  spircca, 
comus,  and  prunus.    On  the  borders  of  these  belts  are  scattered  oaks  and  some 
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ashy  arbutuS;  birch^  and  poplars,  and  in  some  places  the  yew  is  to  be  found ; 
but  the  predominant  character  of  the  vegetation  is  of  the  tribe  of  conifers,  which 
seem  to  occupy  large  ranges  of  the  country,  and  among  which  the  cedar  is  found 
to  attain  a  large  size/' 

Belonging  to  the  company's  establishment  at  Nisqually,  there  are  a  large 
dairy,  several  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and  among  them  seventy  milch  cows,  which 
yield  a  large  supply  of  butter  and  cheese,  large  crops  of  wheat,  peas,  and  oats, 
potatoes,  &c.,  are  raised.  These  operations  are  managed  by  a  farmer  and  dairy- 
man, who  were  sent  for  these  purposes  from  England.  A  few  Indians  are  en- 
gaged in  attending  the  flocks,  and  the  company's  servants  are  almost  exclusifdy 
employed  as  labourers. 

PUGET  SOUND  COMPANY. 

Captain  Wilkes  remarks,  that  he  has  described  these  agricultural  establish- 
ments as  connected  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  They  are  de  facto  so  \ 
but  as  the  charter  precludes  farming  operations,  another  company  has  been 
oi^anised,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Puget  Sound  Company,"  the  shares  of 
which  are  held  by  the  oflScers,  agents,  and  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, and  its  officers  are  exclusively  chosen  from  among  them.  Dr.  McLaughlin, 
for  instance,  chief  officer  and  governor  of  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  part  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  is  also  a  director  of  the  Puget  Sound  Company,  and  has 
the  entire  management  of  its  concerns.     His  salary  is  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  capital  of  the  latter  Company  is  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  divided 
into  shares  of  one  hundred  pounds  each.  Two  hundred  thousand  pounds  was 
found  sufficient  capital,  and  no  more  was  paid  in. 

*•  The  operations  of  this  company,^'  says  Captain  Wilkes,  "  are,  in  consequence, 
large :  they  began  by  making  large  importations  of  stock  from  California  and 
some  of  the  best  breed  of  cattle  from  England.  They  have  also  entered  into 
farming  on  an  extensive  scale,  using  as  labourers  the  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  who  are  bound  by  their  contracts  to  do  all  manner  of  service  that  may 
be  required  of  them,  even  to  the  bearing  of  arms. 

"  This  company  supplies  all  the  forts  and  stations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany on  the  west  of  the  American  continent,  and  also  furnishes  the  Russian  ports 
with  wheat,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  Russians  take  annually  about  fifteen 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat.  The  directors  of  the  company  expect  to  succeed  in 
breeding  a  sufficient  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep,  to  enable  them  to  export  hides, 
horn,  tallow,  and  wool  to  England  in  the  return  ships,  which  hitlierto  have  left 
the  coast  comparatively  empty,  as  the  furs  occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
ship.  Captain  Wilkes  is  of  opinion  '^  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  drive  a  pro- 
fitable trade,  particularly  when  it  is  considered  how  little  care  the  cattle  require 
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10  this  territoty^  in  consequence  of  the  gtass  and  natural,  hay  which  the  soil 
affords  at  all  seasons.  It  is  the  prospect  of  the  advantageous  results  to  be  derived 
from  these  operationsi  that  has  induced  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  change 
their  trading  establishments  into  large  agricultural  ones.  For  some  years  pre- 
vious to  our  arrival,  they  had  not  been  able  to  meet  their  own  wants,  and  at  the 
nune  time  fulfil  their  contracts  with  the  Russians.  They  were,  therefore,  obliged 
to  purchase  from  the  settlers  in  the  territory,  as  well  as  send  to  California,  to 
procure  the  requisite  quantity  of  agricultural  products.  A  demand  was  conse- 
quently created  for  wheat,  and  all  that  could  be  raised  in  the  Willamette  settle- 
ments was  bought  for  six  shillings  currency  (seventy-five  cents)  a  bushel,  and 
paid  for  in  drafts  on  their  stores,  in  goods,  at  fifty  per  cent  advance  on  the  first 
London  cost.  This  gave  an  encouragement  to  the  small  farmers,  that  was  fated 
to  meet  with  grievous  disappointment  the  next  season ;  for  the  company  was  able 
not  only  to  meet  their  engagements,  and  their  own  wants,  but  had,  besides,  a 
•arfdus.  The  prices  consequently  would  be  merely  nominal,  unless  raised  by  the 
ioflax  of  new  settlers.  Whether  the  latter  cause  had  any  effect  in  creating  a 
market,  I  know  not;  but  I  understand,  that  in  1842,  some  of  the  settlers  fed 
their  horses  upon  their  finest  wheat." 

The  scenery  around  Nisqually  embraces  a  splendid  panorama,  with  Mount 
Btinier,  rising  nearly  east  of  it ;  there  are  two  or  three  other  magnificent  snowy 
peaks.  They  are  all  nearly  regular  cones,  with  summits  indicating  extinct 
▼olcanoes.  One  of  these,  Mount  Hood,  Captain  Wilkes  intended  to  ascend 
Irat  was  prevented  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  Peacock. 

The  steam-vessel  employed  at  Nisqually  by  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company, 
b  st^ited  by  him  to  be  ill-adapted  for  the  purpose  from  her  incapacity  to  carry 
nftcessary  fuel  for  her  entire  voyage,  which  occasions  great  delay  by  stopping  at 
intermediate  places,  where  a  supply  of  wood  is  only  obtained  by  cutting  it  by  the 
crew.  But  this  vessel  was,  however,  equipped  with  a  sufficient  armament, 
barricades,  and  boarding-nettings,  deemed  essential  on  the  northern  coast,  where 
the  Mtvage  tribes  are  hostile  and  numerous. 

After  the  several  parties  were  in  readiness  to  start  on  their  respective  expedi- 
tionsy  Captain  Wilkes  proceeded  with  his  own  party  for  the  Columbia  River. 
He  says,  "  It  was  a  strange  cavalcade,  for  most  of  us  were  but  sorry  horsemen, 
and  we  had  every  variety  of  accoutrements,  from  the  saddle  and  bridle  to  the 
bare  back  and  halter.  We  were  eight  in  number :  Messrs.  Drayton,  Waldron, 
ind  myself,  two  servants,  two  Indians,  and  a  Canadian  guide,  with  four  pack- 
bones.  The  horses  and  the  guide  were  kindly  furnished  us  by  the  gentlemen  at 
fbe  forty  to  carry  us  as  far  as  Cowlitz  Farms,  about  sixty  miles  distant,  where  we 
intended  taking  canoes.  Our  Indians,  though  partially  clothed  in  worn-out 
Empopean  clothbig,  still  showed  their  free  and  easy  carriage  on  horseback :  the 
few  ribands  and  cocks'  feathers  that  were  stuck  in  their  caps  gave  them  a  flaunt- 
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ing  kind  of  air;  and  they  manifested  a  species  of  self-esteem  that  waa^not  iin« 
pleasing,  and  betokened  an  independence  and  want  of  care,  in  good  keeping  with 
their  mode  of  life.  These  savages  should  never  be  seen  but  on  horseback,  in  whieh 
position  they  are  really  men,  and  inspire  a  certain  degree  of  respect.  When  dis- 
mounted, all  these  qualities  vanish,  and  the  Indian  becomes  the  lazy^  lounging 
creature,  insensible  to  any  excitement  but  his  low  gambling  propensities.  They 
have  a  peculiar  knack  in  managing  their  horses,  and  this,  too,  without  any  a{^« 
rent  means  of  controlling  them,  for  their  only  bridle  is  a  single  cord  fastened  to 
the  lower  jaw;  with  this  they  contrive  to  govern  the  most  refractory  animabi 
without  the  aid  of  whip  or  spur,  and  will  urge  to  speed  an  animal  that  has  become 
all  but  lifeless  under  our  guidance.  They  practise  great  cruelty  to  their  honei, 
and  pay  no  regard  whatever  to  the  state  of  their  backs.'' 

They  travelled  nearly  south  over  grassy  lawns,  interspersed  with  groves  of  oak 
and  ash-trees,  until  they  reached  the  river  Nisqually,  the  channel  of  which  nm- 
ning  between  precipitous  banks,  is  about  300  feet  below  the  plain.  Its  raviney 
about  half  a  mile  wide,  is  filled  with  large  timber  trees,  occasionally  uprooted  by 
the  torrents  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  mountains*  The  osotl 
bed  of  the  stream  is  about  100  yards  wide,  with  a  rapid  current :  its  course  in  this 
place  was  north-north-west.  Its  average  depth  at  the  ford  where  the  parties 
crossed  was  about  three  feet.  They  ascended  the  opposite  high  banks,  and 
reached  the  table-land  on  the  plain;  the  route  over  which  unfolded  the  most 
beautiful  park  scenery,  with  the  prairie  now  and  then  opening  to  view^  in  whidi 
magnificent  pines  grew  detached.  The  prairie  was  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
flowers. 

After  crossing  Shute^s  river,  the  features  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Nisqually,  they  encamped  and  lighted  fires  before  dark,  having  travelled  aboat 
twenty-two  miles.  On  examining  the  alforcas,  or  saddle-bags,  they  found  the 
small  stores  had  been  damaged  in  fording  the  river.  In  the  lower  coimtfy, 
snakes  were  observed,  but  they  are  seldom  venomous;  the  rattle-snake  is 
rarely  seen,  in  consequence  of  the  dampness  of  the  climate.  In  the  middle 
section,  where  it  is  dry,  they  are  met  in  great  numbers.  Elk  and  deer  had  been 
attracted  by  the  fire  during  the  night.  The  grass  around  the  tents  was  of  the 
most  nutritious  kind  for  the  horses  to  feed  on. 

In  the  morning,  on  resuming  the  journey,  the  parhAike  scenery  increased  in 
beauty;  "And,"  Captain  Wilkes  observes,  "  it  was  almost  impossible  to  realise 
that  we  were  in  a  savage  and  wild  country,  and  that  nature,  not  art,  had  perfected 
the  landscape.  Beautiful  lakes,  with  greensward  growing  to  the  water's  edg^ 
with  deer  feeding  fearlessly  on  their  margin,  and  every  tint  of  flower,  many  of 
which  were  not  new  to  otir  gardens  at  home,  strewn  in  profusion  around;  we 
could  hardly,  in  galloping  along,  but  expect  to  see  some  beautiful  mansion,  as  a 
fit  accompaniment  to  such  scenery!" 
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The  Bute  prairies  over  which  they  passed^  are  extensive^  and  covered  with 
tnmuli^  or  small  conical  mounds^  about  thirty  feet  in  diameteri  six  to  seven  feet 
high  above  the  levels  and  many  thousands  in  number.  ''  We  opened  three  of  the 
mounds^  but  nothing  was  found  in  them  but  a  pavement  of  round  stones.'' 

After  a  ride  of  twelve  miles  they  reached  Chickeeles  River,  which  (lows  into 
Gray's  Harbour,  about  forty  miles  north  of  the  Columbia.  Its  stream  was  about 
200  yards  wide.  On  its  banks  there  were  a  few  lodges  containing  about  twenty 
Indians  of  the  miserable  Nisqually  tribe,  who  had  come  here  to  make  preparations 
for  the  salmon-fishery,  then  about  to  commence  (20th  of  May).  Hanging  around 
their  lodges  were  hundreds  of  lamprey  eels,  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  thick.  These  fish  [are  caught  in  great  ^quantities  and  dried  for  food; 
they  are  also  used  for  candles  or  torches:  for  being  full  of  oil  they  burn  brightly. 

On  proceeding,  the  soil  changed  from  gravel  to  a  rich  unctuous  clay.  After 
crossing  the  branch  of  the  Chickeeles,  they  passed  over  some  high  hills,  the  track 
being  exceedingly  difficult,  and  so  miry  that  the  pack-horses  frequently  stuck 
hnU  The  woods  and  underbush  grew  also  so  thickly,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  a  horse  and  rider  could  pass;  fallen  trees  were  to  be  jumped  or  hobbled 
<yver.  They  finally  ascended  to  the  crest  of  the  heights,  '^  where,''  Captaia 
Wilkes  observes,  <'  we  commanded  one  of  the  most  charming  views  I  saw  in 
Oregon,  extending  to  a  distance  over  the  luxuriant  country,  while  at  our  feet  lay 
ene  of  the  beautiful  prairies,  bedecked  in  every  hue  of  the  rainbctW)  with  the 
Chickeeles  vrinding  through  it.''  They  descended  and  passed  over  the  prairie  to 
^me  Indian  lodges,  whose  inhabitants  were  squalid  and  dirty.  Their  route  then 
lay  through  alternate  woods  and  prairies,  the  former  composed  of  large  pines  and 
cedars.  Several  considerable  streams  of  water  were  crossed.  The  banks 
were  not  so  high  as  those  before  passed.  '^  The  latter,"  he  says^  ''  covered  with 
strawberries,  so  tempting  as  to  induce  us  to  dismount  and  feast  upon  them,  and 
many  plants  that  excited  a  feeling  of  interest,  and  reminded  "us  of  home :  among 
the  number  was  the  red  honeysuckle  {capnfoUum)^  which  was  in  full  bloom.  After 
passing  extensive  Cammass  plains,  the  party  reached  the  company's  farm  on  the 
Cowlitz,  which  occupies  an  extensive  prairie  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 

This  establishment  comprises  600  or  700  acres  enclosed,  under  skilful  cul- 
tivation, vrith  several  large  granaries,  a  large  farm-house,  and  numerous  out* 
buildings,  to  accommodate  the  dairy,  workmen,  cattle,  &c.  The  fields  were 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  crop  of  wheat.  At  the  further  end  of  the  prairie,  there 
was  a  settlement  with  its  orchards,  &c.,  and  amidst  a  grove  of  trees,  stood  the  cha* 
pel  and  house  of  the  Catholic  mission.  *^  The  place,"  says  Captain  Wilkes, ''  re- 
sembled that  of  a  settlement  of  several  years*  standing  in  our  western  states,  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  the  remains  of  the  conquered  forest  (charred  stumps)  • 
for  here  the  ground  is  ready  for  the  plough^  and  nature  seems  as  it  were  to  invite 
the  husbandman  to  his  labours/' 
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The  party  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  Forrest,  the  superintendent,  ^bo 
readily  made  arrangements  for  canoes  to  carry  the  expedition  down  the  Cowlili 
and  Columbia  rivers  to  Astoria>  or  Fort  George. 

At  this  farm  the  company  had  then  a  large  dairy,  and  were  about  ereetiiig  a 
saw  and  grist  mill.  The  superintendent's  dwelling  was  large  apd  built  of  well- 
hewn  logSi  with  the  workmen's  houses^  &c.,  it  formed  a  village. 

Captain  Wilkes  observes,  *^  Large  numbers  of  cattle  were  b^ing  brought  is 
for  the  nighty  which  is  a  very  necessary  precaution  in  Oregon,  in  oonsequence  of 
the  numerous  wolves  that' are  prowling  about.  In  some  places  it  becomes  nec^ 
sary  for  the  keeper  to  protect  his  beasts  even  in  the  daytime.  The  cattle  at  tiroes 
suffer  from  drought,  in  which  case  the  Indians  are  sent  across  the  river  to  C9k 
fodder  for  them,  in  order  to  avoid  sending  the  cattle  to  the  cammass  plains,  wbeie 
they  would  be  subject  to  the  loss  of  all  their  young.  The  farm  at  the  Cowlits 
has  no  sort  of  defence  about  it,  proving,  as  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned^  thut 
there  is  no  danger  of  being  molested  ;  indeed,  their  numbers  here  are  too  amall  to 
attempt  any  aggression,  and  their  dependence  on  the  company  for  both  food  fwd 
clothing  too  complete  to  allow  them  to  quarrel  except  among  themselv^.  Of 
such  disputes  the  agent  of  the  company  takes  no  sort  of  notice.  The  mortality 
that  has  attacked  them  of  late  has  made  sad  ravages,  for  only  a  few  year^  aiilQ9 
they  numbered  upwards  of  a  hundred,  while  they  are  now  said  to  be  leas  thsa 
thirty.  The  quantity  of  land  contained  within  the  company's  fanny  at  tha 
Cowlitz  was  then  about  six  hundred  acres,  most  of  which  was  under  wheat.*^ 

Around  the  superintendent's  bouse  there  was  a  kitchen  garden,  in  which 
all  the  usual  horticultural  plants,  similar  to  those  of  the  United  StateSj  were 
growing  luxuriantly. 

The  superintendent  informed  Captain  Wilkes  that  the  weather  was  never 
actually  oold,  nor  the  winter  long.  Snows  seldom  lasted  more  than  i^  day  or  tW0| 
fires  were,  however,  "found  comfortable  during  most  months  of  the  year.  Cattk 
were  sometimes  housed ;  but  little  or  no  provision  was  made  for  their  sustenance, 
as  the  grass  is  sufficient  during  the  whole  year.  The  Cowlitz  Farm  ia  in  latitade 
46  deg.  30  min.  north,  longitude  123  deg.  west. 

The  guide  procured  by  the  superintendent  for  Captain  Wilkea  had  boeii  the 
coxswain  of  General  Cass's  canoe,  when  that  belligerent  senator  performed  s 
trip  to  the  lakes  in  the  North-west  Territory.  This  guide  ha^kBeen  fpr  several 
years  in  Oregon.  He  left  the  company's  service,  married  an  Indian  wife,  and 
was  living  on  a  farm  of  about  fifty  acres,  at  the  Cowlitz^  independent  and  eon- 
tented.  Captain  Wilkes  says  he  "  had  seldom  seen  so  pretty  a  woman  as  his 
wife  ;  before  her  marriage  she  was  the  belle  of  the  country,  and  celebrated  for 
her  feats  of  horsemanship.'' 

The  Cowlitz  River  takes  its  rise  in  the  Cascade  Range,,  near  Moup^  iUioi^* 

*  The  crop  of  1841  produced  about 7000  bushels.  • 
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Its  Imnks  are  tolerably  Ugh  until  it  approaches  the  Colambia.  It  is  only  navi* 
gable  eren  Tor  boats  at  high  water,  in  the  spring  and  tBXL,  at  which  time  the  sup* ' 
plies  from  Vancouver  are  sent  up,  and  the  wheat  and  other  produce  of  the  farm, 
in  large  flat  barges.  The  soil  along  the  river  appeared  to  be  of  a  good  quality,  a 
clayey  loam  with  vegetable  mould,  overlaying  trap  rock  and  sandstone.  The 
trees  were  chiefly  poplars,  white  maple,  ash,  fir,  jnne,  mnd  cedar,  with  some  laurel,' 
where  the  prairies  are  flooded  in  the  month  of  May. 

It  was  reported  that  coal  of  good  quality  existed  near  the  banks  of  the  Cow- 
Uts,  but  Captain  Wilkes  examined  all  the  places  that  indicated  its  formation,  and 
only  found  lignite.     He  observes, 

'^  The  route  by  the  way  of  the  Cowlits  will,  in  all  probability,  be  that  which 
will  hereafter  be  pursued  to  the  northern  waters  and  sounds.  Although  there 
are  many  difficulties  in  crossing  the  rivers,  &c.,  yet  it  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
feasible  course.  On  our  way,  we  met  with  many  canoes  passing  up  loaded  with 
salmon  and  trout,  which  had  been  taken  at  the  Willamette  Falls,  and  which  they 
were  then  carrying  to  trade  with  the  Indians  for  the  eammass  root. 

^  The  Columbia,  where  the  CowHtz  joins  it,  is  a  broad  flowing  stream,  and  was 
at  this  time  much  swollen.  We  had>  after  entering  it,  about  forty  miles  yet  to 
make,  and  it  was  past  noon,  but  we  glided  briskly  on  with  the  current,  although 
it  was  by  no  means  so  rapid  as  I  had  expected  to  have  found  it.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  Cowlitz  is  a  high  conical  hill  which  has  received  the  name  of 
Mount  Coffin,  from  its  having  been  a  burial<place  of  the  Indians  ;  and  the  re- 
mains of  many  of  their  coffins  were  still  to  be  seen  scattered  over  it.  On  thd 
c^posite  side  of  the  river  is  a  high  barrier  of  trap*  rocks,  covered  with  mc^estLd 
pines. 

^'  About  ten  miles  lower  down,  we  passed  Oak  Point,  where  the  river  turns 
nearly  at  right  angles,  taking  its  course  along  a  barrier  of  trap-rocks,  which  it 
here  meets  on  its  west  side,  and  which  rises  800  feet  perpendicularly  above  its 
purCaoe.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  one  of  the  remarkable  prairies  of  th6 
country  covered  with  tall  waving  grass  and  studded  with  many  oaks,  from  which 
thjs  point  takes  its  name.  What  adds  additional  interest  and  beauty  to  the  scene 
is  Mount  St.  Helen's,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  sea  when  eighty  miles  distant i 
its  height  I  made  9550  feet 

''  In  this  part  of  the  river,  which  I  named  St.  Helen's  reach,  we  met  the  brig 
Wave  that  had  brought  our  stores  from  Oahu.  By  sunset  we  had  reached  Ter« 
mination  Island,  and  had  yet  twenty  miles  to  make  in  a  very  dark  night.  We 
bad  already  passed  the  only  place  where  we  could  have  encamped,  and  the  natives 
showed  extreme  reluctance  to  go  on.  They  soon  desired  to  return,  saying,  that 
the  night  was  very  dark,  and  that  the  bay  would  be  dangerous.  This  re- 
quest was  ovc^rruledj  however,  and  we  continued  our  course,  though  under  appre- 
henaioB  of  disaster.    The  In^ans  said  that  many  canoes  bad  been  lost^  and  after 
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I  became  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  river,  I  no  longer  wondered  at  their 
objections  to  pass  over  it  at  night ;  for  if  there  is  any  wind,  it  becomes  exceed- 
ingly rough  and  dangerous  for  their  canoes. 

"  We  found  the  water  quite  smooth,  and  glided  on  hour  after  hour  without 
any  appearance  of  a  landing.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  length  of  our  pas- 
sage until  I  found  the  tide  had  been  agauist  us.  We  at  last  reached  what  the 
guide  called  Tongue  Point,  and  afterwards  kept  skirting  the  shore  for  so  long  a 
time  that  I  began  to  have  misgivings  that  we  should  pass  Astoria,  and  began 
firing  muskets,  the  usual  signal  of  an  arrival.  They  were  immediately  answered 
by  others  from  behind  us,  and  the  loud  clamour  of  about  forty  yelping  dogs, 
lliese  sounds,  although  discordant,  gave  us  the  delightful  assurance  that  we  had 
reached  our  destination,  and  might  now  make  our  escape  from  the  confined  and 
irksome  position  we  had  been  in  a  whole  day.  Mr.  Birnie,  the  agent  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  met  us  at  the  landing,  with  lanterns  and  every  assist- 
ance, and  gave  us  a  truly  Scotch  welcome.  We  soon  found  ourselves  in  hb 
quarters,  where,  in  a  short  time,  a  fire  was  burning  brightly,  and  his  hospitable 
board  spread  with  good  cheer,  although  it  was  past  midnight.  After  partaking 
of  the  supper,  blankets  were  furnished  us,  and  we  were  made  exceedingly  com* 
fortable  for  the  night.  In  the  morning,  we  had  a  view  of  the  somewhat  £Bimons 
Astoria,  which  is  any  thing  but  what  I  should  wish  to  describe.  Half-a-doaen 
log-houses,  with  as  many  sheds  and  a  pig-sty  or  two,  are  all  that  they  can  boast 
of,  and  even  these  appear  to  be  going  rapidly  to  decay.  The  company  pay  little 
regard  to  it,  and  the  idea  of  holding  or  improving  it  as  a  post  has  long  since  been 
given  up.  The  head-quarters  of  their  operations  have  been  removed  to  Vancou- 
ver, eighty  miles  further  up  the  river,  since  which  Astoria  has  merely  been  held 
for  the  convenience  of  their  vessels.  It  boasts  of  but  one  field,  and  that  was  in 
potatoes,  which  I  can,  however,  vouch  for  as  being  very  fine.  In  former  jdmes 
it  had  its  gardens,  forts,  and  banqueting-halls;  and,  from  all  accoimts,  when  it 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  North-west  Company,  during  their  rivalship  with 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  there  was  as  jovial  a  set  residing  here  as  ever  were 
met  together.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  several  of  the  survivcurs, 
who  have  recounted  their  banquetings,  &c." 

Astoria. — ^^  In  point  of  situation,  few  places  will  vie  with  Astoria.  It  is  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia  River,  eleven  miles  from  Cape  Disappoint* 
ment,  as  the  crow  flies.  From  Astoria  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  high  promon- 
tory of  Cape  Disappointment,  and  the  ocean  bounding  it  on  the  west ;  the 
Chinook  Hills  and  Point  EUice,  with  its  rugged  peak,  on  the  north ;  Tongue 
Point  and  Katalamet  Range  on  the  east;  and  a  high  background,  bristling  with 
lofty  pines  to  the  south.  The  ground  rises  from  the  river  gradually  to  the  top 
of  a  ridge  500  feet  in  elevation.  This  was  originally  covered  with  a  thick  forest 
of  pines ;  that  part  reclaimed  by  the  first  occupants  is  again  gro^ng  up  in 
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brushwood.  From  all  parts  of  the  ground  the  broad  surface  of  the  river  is  in 
view.  The  stiUness  is  remarkable^  and  makes  it  evident  that  one  is  yet  far  Qiore 
removed  from  civilised  life ;  the  distant,  though  distinct,  roar  of  the  ocean  is  the 
only  sound  that  is  heard^  thisy  however^  is  almost  incessant;  for  the  stream 
though  rushing  onwards  in  silence  to  meet  the  ocean,  keeps  up  an  eternal  war 
with  it  on  the  bar,  producing  at  times  scenes  of  great  grandeur,  but  which^  as  we 
had  already  experienced,  renders  the  bar  wholly  impassable  for  days  together. 

^'  The  magnificent  pine,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  lies  prostrate  near 
the  tomb  of  the  hospitable  chief  Concomdy,  now  in  ruins.  The  chief's  skully 
it  is  believed,  is  in  Glasgow,  having  been  long  since  removed  by  Dr.  Grardner. 

^'  There  were  many  things  to  remind  us  of  home,  among  them  was  a  luxuriant 
sward  of  white  clover,  now  in  full  blossom,  and  numerous  other  plants  that  bad 
found  their  way  here ;  the  trees  were  also  familiar,  and  truly  American.  I  felt 
that  the  land  belonged  to  my  country,  that  we  were  not  strangers  on  the  soil ;  and 
could  not  but  take  great  interest  in  relation  to  its  destiny,  in  the  prospect  of  its 
one  day  becoming  the  abode  of  our  friends  and  relatives.'' 

The  Columbia,  opposite  to  Astoria,  is  about  four  miles  wide,  but  in  the  mid* 
die  of  the  river  is  an  extensive  sand-flat,  with  only  a  few  feet  water  on  it,  and  at 
low  tides  it  is  bare ;  the  channel  is  very  narrow  on  each  side,  and  difficult  to  na- 
vigate. At  Astoria  there  is  only  width  for  about  ten  or  twelve  vessels  to  ride  at 
anchor.  It  is,  therefore,  unfit  for  an  extensive  seaport.  A  point  of  land  extends 
about  half  a  mile  below  the  fort  to  where  Young's  River  joins  the  Columlua,  and 
forms  the  bay,  on  the  banks  of  which  Lewis  and  Clarke  wintered. 

Plumondon,  the  guide,  who  was  also  an  expert  trapper,  informed  Captain 
Wilkes,  ''That  the  country  lying  north  of  the  Columbia,  between  the  Cowlitz  and 
Cape  Disappointment,  is  generally  rough  and  rugged,  with  numerous  streams  of 
water,  and  in  many  places  a  rich  soil ;  it  is  extremely  well  timbered,  and  is  ca- 
pable, when  cleared,  of  growing  grain  and  other  agricidtural  produce.'' 

Captain  Wilkes,  on  the  24th,  accompanied  the  superintendent  on  a  visit  to 
the  missionaries  at  Clatsop.  They  crossed  Young's  Bay,  and,  after  walking  a 
mile,  came  to  the  mission.  The  missionary  and  his  wife  gave  them  a  kind  wel- 
come at  their  new  wooden  dwelling,  which  Captain  Wilkes  understood  him  to  say 
had  been  built  by  the  missionary's  own  hands.  It  is  situated  on  light  dry  soil  in 
front  of  a  spruce  and  fir  grove,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  most  healthy.  There  were 
also  two  American  settlers,  who  were  building  houses  here,  both  of  them  good 
mechanics.  The  place  is  not  susceptible  of  much  improvement,  but  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  chosen  for  its  salubrity.  Another  missionary  resided  four 
miles  distant,  upon  a  tract  of  land,  where  he  was  chiefly  occupied  in  raising  a 
large  crop  and  superintending  cattle ;  there  appeared  to  Captain  Wilkes  '^  to  be 
little  opportunity  for  exercising  thdr  ministerial  calling,  though  he  understood 
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afterwards,  thaf  at  particular  seasons  a  number  of  Indians  collected  to  heir 
them/' 

After  spending  some  time  at  the  mission,  they  set  off  for  Point  Adams  snd 
Clatsop  village ;  and  he  says,  ''  I  think  in  all  my  life^  I  had  never  met  with  ao 
many  snakes  as  I  saw  during  this  short  walk ;  they  were  on  the  beach,  whoe 
they  were  apparenUy  feeding  at  low  water.  We  looked  from  the  sand-hills  oa 
Point  Adams  for  vessels^  but  none  were  in  sight;  and  then  we  walked  on  to  the 
village.  It  consisted  of  few  rough  lodges,  constructed  of  boards  or  rather  hewn 
planks  of  large  size ;  the  interior  resembled  a  miserably  constructed  ship^s  cabin, 
with  bunks,  &c. ;  the]  only  light  was  admitted  from  above,  near  the  ridge  and 
gable  end.  Pieces  of  salmon  and  venison  were  hanging  up  in  the  amoke  of  tfadr 
fire.  Numbers  of  the  Indians  are  always  to  be  seen  lounging  about^  and  oUien 
gambling.  On  the  tonA*planks  were  painted  various  uncouth  figures  of  meoi 
and  in  one  was  seen  hanging  the  head  of  an  elk,  which  it  was  understood  tbq^ 
make  use  of  occasionally  as  a  decoy  in  the  chase,  for  the  purpose  of  taldi^  theis 
game  more  easily.  Around  the  whole  is  a  palisade,  made  of  thick  planks  and 
joists,  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  set  with  one  end  in  the  ground  to  protect  fliem 
from  attack." 

The  Indians  of  this  region  make  war  with  each  other  on  the  most  trivial  oc^ 
casions,  chiefly^  to  gratify  individual  revenge.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
ofiicers  exert  great  influence  in  order  to  preserve  peace.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  safe 
for  a  white  man  to  pass  in  any  direction  through  those  parts  of  the  country 
in  which  their  posts  are  established.  In  case  of  accident  to  a  white  settler,  a 
war-party  is  at  once  organised  by  the  company,  and  the  offender  hunted  up. 
In  1840,  an  Indian  was  executed  at  Astoria  for  the  murder  of  a  white  mao, 
whom  he  came  upon  while  asleep,  killed,  and  stole  his  property. 

On  the  Clatsop  beach.  Captain  Wilkes  saw  a  great  number  of  dead  fish,  and 
was  informed  that  they  were  thrown  up  in  great  multitudes  during  the  autumn  ; 
and  supposed  to  be  killed  by  a  kind  of  worm  generated  in  their  stomachs. 

On  the  28th,  the  company'^s  barks,  Cowlitz  and  Columbia^  wete  discovered; 
the  Columbia  bound  for  Oahu,  the  Cowlitz  for  the  Russian  port  of  %ika. 

Captain  Wilkes,  on  his  Indians  recovering  from  their  fatigue,  left  Mr. 
Waldron  at  Astoria  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Peacock,  and  embarked  oa 
the  Columbia  to  ascend  to  Fort  Vancouver.  The  wind  and  waves  were  too  bois^ 
terous  for  the  canoe  to  venture  across  the  open  bay« 

Tongue  Point,  a  high  bluff  of  trap-rock,  covered  with  trees  of  large  dimen- 
sions. *'  The  top,^'  says  Captain  Wilkes,  '^  has  been  cleared  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  superintendent  of  Astoria,  who  has  erected  a  log-hut^  and  planted 
a  patch  of  potatoes.  The  hut  was  inhabited  for  a  year  by  a  Sandwich  Idando* 
and  his  wife.    It  is  rather  a  rough  spot  for  cultivation,  but  the  end  of  ocoopancjt 
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WBB  Btiswered  by  it.  There  is  a  small  portage  on  Ton^e  Point  which  canoeis 
often  use  in  bad  weather,  to  avoid  accidents  that  might  occur  in  the  rough  seai 
that  make  in  the  channel  that  passes  round  it. 

**We  encamped  a  few  miles  above  Oak  Point,  on  the  prairie,  in  a  grove  of  trees. 
The  next  morning  was  beautiful,  and  the  birds  were  singing  blithely  around  vm. 
Our  Indians  were  as  merry  as  the  birds.  There  was  an  entire  absence  of  game 
birds,  though  a  great  number  of  singing  ones  were  seen.  We  passed  during  the 
day  Coffin  Bock,  which  is  about  seven  miles  above  the  Mount  Coffin  before  • 
spoken  of.  It  is  of  small  dimensions,  and  has  been  the  burial-place  of  chiefs, 
who  are  usually  interred  in  canoes,  which  are  provided  with  all  the  necessary 
appendages  for  their  journey  to  the  land  of  spirits  and  their  bunting-grounds. 
The  mode  of  cUsposing  of  their  dead  seems  to  have  been  different  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  Columbia.  On  the  Cowlitz  we  observed  many  canoes  near  the  bank 
of  ihe  river,  supported  between  four  trees ;  these  contain  the  remains  of  their 
dtad,  are  painted  in  a  variety  of  figures^  and  have  gifts  from  their  friends  hung 
around  them.  I  was  told  that  this  is  not  only  done  at  the  time  of  their  burial, 
but  frequently  for  several  months  after.'' 

The  scenery  before  ascending  to  the  lower  mouth  of  the  Willamette  was 
fivertified  with  high  and  low  land.  In  the  woods  were  frequently  seen  three 
lofty  snowy  peaks  with  many  fine  views*  The  country  became  more  open,  and 
appeared  much  better  adapted  to  agricidture  than  lower  down  the  Columbia. 
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At  Warrior  Point,  Captain  Wilkes  entered  the  CaUepuya^  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  current  of  the  strong  Columbia.  This  branch  forms  a  canal  during 
the  floods  from  a  chain  of  lakes  which  extend  to  within  a  mile  of  Vancouver. 

On  their  approach  to  the  latter,  they  passed  one  of  the  dairies  and  some  rich 
meadow-land,  on  which  were  grazing  herds  of  cattle,  and  flocks  of  sheep  of  the 
best  English  and  Spanish  breeds. 

FoBT  Vancouver. — "  On  landing  within  a  mile  of  Vancouver,  we  walked  to 
the  fort  by  a  road  through  a  wood  of  large  pines,  and  an  undergrowth  of  various 
flowering  shrubs.  The  old  stumps  in  the  road  were  overgrown  with  the  red 
honeysuckle  in  full  blossom.    Lupins  and  other  flowers  grow  over  the  roadway." 

lliey  entered  at  the  back  part  of  the  village,  which  then  consisted  of ''  about 
fifty  comfortable  log-houses,  placed  in  regular  order  on  each  side  of  the  road* 
They  are  inhabited  by  the  company's  servants,  and  were  swarming  with  chil- 
VOL.  I.  3  p 
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dren^  whites,  half-breeds,  and  pure  Indians.  The  fort  stands  al  some  distanei 
beyond  the  village,  and  to  the  eye  appears  like  an  npright  wall  of  pickets^  twentf 
five  feet  high ;  this  encloses  the  houses,  shops,  and  magazines  of  the  compiny. 
The  enclosure  contains  about  four  acres,  which  appear  to  be  under  full  ciiltifi> 
tion.  Beyond  the  fort  large  granaries  were  to  be  seen.  At  one  end  is  Dr. 
McLaughlin's  house,  built  after  the  mode}  of  the  French  Canadian,  and  one 
story  weather-boarded  and  painted  white.  It  has  a  piazza  and  some  flowcrMi 
with  grape  and  other  vines  in  front;  between  the  steps  are  two  old  camnoasfls 
sea-carriagesy  with  a  few  shot  to  speak  defiance  to  the  natives^  wha  no  doobt 
look  upon  them  as  very  formidable  weapons  of  destruction.  I  mention  these  n 
they  are  the  only  warlike  instruments  to  my  knowledge  that  «ie  witliin  tlie 
pickets  of  Vancouver,  which  differs  from  all  the  other  forts  in  having  no  bsstiosi^ 
galleries,  or  loop-holes.  Near  by  are  the  rooms  for  the  clerks  and  visiters,  wSk 
the  blacksmith's  and  cooper's  shops.  In  the  centre  stands  the  Roman  Gslliob 
chapel,  and  near  by  the  flag-staff;  beyond  these  again  are  the  stores,  magaaines 
of  powder,  ware-rooms,  and  offices.  He  (Dr.  McLaughlin)  is  of  Scotdi  parentis 
but  by  birth  a  Canadian,  enthusiastic  in  disposition,  possessing  great  eneqQfcf 
character,  and  extremely  well  suited  for  the  situation  he  occupiesj  which  leqairei 
great  talent  and  industry.  He  at  once  ordered  dinner  for  us,  and  we  soon  fiolt 
ourselves  at  home,  having  comfortable  rooms  assigned  us,  and  being  treated  as 
part  of  the  establishment. 

"  The  situation  of  Vancouver  is  favourable  for  agricultural  purpose^  and  it 
may  be  said  to  be  the  head  of  navigation  for  sea-going  vessels.  A  vessel  of  four- 
teen feet  draft  of  water,  may  reach  it  in  the  lowest  state  of  the  river.  Tbe 
Columbia  at  this  point  makes  a  considerable  angle,  and  is  divided  by  two  idands, 
which  extends  upwards  of  three  miles  to  where  the  upper  branch  of  the  Willa- 
mette joins  it. 

'^The  shores  of  these  islands  are  covered  with  trees,  consisting  of  ash, 
poplars,  pines,  and  oaks,  while  the  centre  is  generally  prairie,  and  lower  than 
the  banks;  they  are  principally  composed  of  sand.  During  the  rise  of  tbe 
river  in  May  and  June,  the  islands  are  covered  with  water,  that  filters  through 
the  banks  that  are  not  overflowed.  This  influx  renders  them  unfit  for  grain 
crops,  as  the  coldness  of  the  water  invariably  destroys  every  cultivated  phmt  it 
touches. 

''  The  company^s  establishment  at  Vancouver  is  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  vast  interest  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  The  residents  mess  at 
several  tables ;  one  of  the  chief  factor  and  his  clerks ;  one  of  their  wives  (it  being 
against  the  regulations  of  the  company  for  their  officers  and  wives  to  take  Aar 
meals  together) ;  another  for  the  missionaries ;  and  another  for  the  sidL  and 
Catholic  missionaries.  All  is  arranged  in  the  best  order,  and  I  should  think 
with  great  economy.    Every  thing  may  be  had  within  the  fart;  diey  have  an 
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i^xtensive  apothecary's  shop,  a  bakery,  blacksmith's  and  cooper's  shops^  trade- 
offices  for  buying,  others  for  selling,  others  again  for  keeping  accounts  and  trans- 
acting business ;  shops  for  retail,  where  the  English  manufactured  articles  may 
be  purchased  at  as  low  a  price^  if  not  cheaper  than  in  the  United  States,  con- 
sisting of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  ready-made  clothing,  ship-chandlery^ 
earthen  and  iron-ware,  and  fancy  articles ;  in  short,  every  thing  and  of  every 
kind  and  description,  including  all  sorts  of  groceries,  at  an  advance  of  eighty 
per  cent  on  tiie  London  prime  cost.  This  is  the  established  price  at  Vancouver, 
but  at  the  other  posts  it  is  100  per  cent  to  cover  the  extra  expenses  of  transpor- 
tation. All  these  articles  are  of  good  quality,  and  suitable  for  the  servants,  set- 
tlers,  and  visiters.  Of  the  quantity  on  hand  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
fact  that  all  the  posts  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  get  their  annual  supplies 
from  the  depot. 

'*  Vancouver  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  north-west  or  Columbian  department, 
which  also  includes  New  Caledonia;  all  the  returns  of  furs  are  received  here 
and  hither  all  accounts  are  transmitted  for  settiement  These  operations  occa- 
sion  a  large  mass  of  business  to  be  transacted  at  this  establishment.  Dr. 
Douglass,  a  chief  factor,  and  the  associate  of  Dr.  McLaughlin,  assists  in  this 
department,  and  takes  sole  charge  in  his  absence.  * 

^  Dr.  McLaughlin  showed  us  our  rooms,  and  told  us  that  the  bell  was  the 
signal  for  meals. 

^^  Towards  sun-set,  tea-time  arrived,  and  we  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  bell, 
when  we  were  introduced  to  several  of  the  gentiemen  of  the  establishment ;  we 
met  in  a  large  hall,  with  a, long  table  spread  with  abundance  of  good  fare.  Dr. 
M'Laughlin  took  the  head  of  the  table,  with  myself  on  his  right,  Messrs.  Douglass 
and  Drayton  on  his  left,  and  the  others  apparentiy  according  to  their  rank.  I 
mention  this  as  every  one  appears  to  have  a  relative  rank^  privilege,  and  station 
assigned  him,  and  military  etiquette  prevails.  The  meal  lasts  no  longer  than  is 
necessary  to  satisfy  hunger.  With  the  officers,  who  are  clerks,  business  is  the 
sole  object  of  their  life,  and  one  is  entirely  at  a  loss  here  who  has  nothing  to  do. 
The  agreeable  company  of  Dr.  McLaughlin  and  Mr.  Douglass  made  the  time  at 
meals  pass  delightfully.  Both  of  these  gentiemen  were  kind  enough  to  give  up  a 
large  portion  of  their  time  to  us,  and  I  felt  occasionally  that  we  must  be  tres- 
passing on  their  business-hours.  After  meals,  it  is  the  custom  to  introduce 
pipes  and  tobacco.  It  was  said  that  this  practice  was  getting  into  disuse,  but  I 
should  have  concluded  from  what  I  saw  that  it  was  at  its  height.  Canadian 
French  is  generally  spoken  by  the  servants ;  even  those  who  come  out  from 
England,  after  a  while,  adopt  it,  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  hear  the  words 
ihey  use,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  pronounce  them. 

**  The  routine  of  a  day  at  Vancouver  is,  perhaps,  the  same  throughout  the  year. 
At  early  dawn  the  bell  is  rung  for  the  working  parties,  who  soon  after  go  to  work ; 
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the  sound  of  the  hammers,  click  of  the  anvils^  the  rambling,  of  the  carts^  nitk 
tinkling  of  bells^  render  it  difficult  to  sleep  after  this  hour.  The  bell  liogi 
again  at  eight  for  breakfast;  at  nine  they  resume  their  work^  which  ooDtiDiiei 
till  one;  then  an  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner,  after  which  they  woriL  till  tax,  wbea 
the  labours  of  the  day  close.  At  fiye  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon  the  woik  if 
stopped,  when  the  servants  receive  their  weekly  rations. 

'*  Vancouver  is  a  large  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  commercial  dep6t,  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  idlers  except  the  sick.  Every  body  seems  to  be  in  a  honyt 
whilst  there  appears  to  be  no  obvious  reason  for  it. 

**  Without  making  any  inquiries,  I  heard  frequent  complaints  made  of  both  As 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  issued  by  the  company  to  its  servants.     I  oooU 
not  avoid  perceiving  that  these  complaints  were  well  founded^  if  this  allowanoe 
were  compared  with  what  we  deem  a  sufficient  ration  in  the  United  States  for  a 
labouring  man.    Many  of  the  servants  complained  that  they  had  to  spend  agnit 
part  of  the  money  they  received  to  buy  food;  this  is  17'-  per  annum,  out  of  wUdi 
they  have  to  furnish  themselves  with  clothes.    They  are  engaged  for  five  years,  snd 
after  their  time  has  expired,  the  company  are  obliged  to  send  them  back  to  "RnglanJ 
or  Canada,  if  they  desire  it.     Generally^  however,  when  their  time  e:q>ires,  tbey 
find  themselves  in*debt,  and  are  obliged  to  serve  an  extra  time  to  pay.it;  and 
not  unfrequently,  at  the  expiration  of  their  engagement,  they  have  become  at- 
tached, or  married  to  some  Indian  woman,  or  half-breed,  and  have  chiMren,  on 
which  account  they  find  themselves  unable  to  leave,  and  continue  attadied  to 
the  company^s  service,  and  in  all  respects  under  the  same  management  as  before. 
If  they  desire  to -remain  and  cultivate  land,  they  are  assigned  a  certain  p<MrtioD, 
but  are  still  dependent  on  the  company  for  many  necessaries  of  life,  dothing^&c. 
'^  This  causes  them  to  become  a  sort  of  vassal,  and  compels  them  to  execute 
the  will  of  the  company.     In  this  way,  however,  order  and  decorum  are  pre* 
served,  together  with  steady  habits,  for  few  can  in  any  way  long  withstand  this 
silent  influence.    The  consequence  is,  that  few  communities  are  to  be  found  more 
orderly  than  that  which  is  formed  of  the  persons  who  have  retired  firom  the 
company^s  service.    That  this  power,  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  company, 
is  much  complained  of,  I  am  aware,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  as  far  as  the  mofsb 
of  the  settlers  and  servants  are  concerned,  it  is  used  for  good  purposes.    For  ia- 
stance,  the  use  of  spirits  is  almost  entirely  done  away  with.     Dr.  M'Laughlinhss 
acted  in  a  highly  praiseworthy  manner  in  this  particular.    Large  quantities  of 
spirituous  liquors  are  now  stored  in  the  magazines  at  Vancouver,  which  tbe 
company  have  refused  to  make  an  article  of  trade,  and  none  is  now  used  by  them 
in  the  territory  for  that  purpose.    They  have  found  this  rule  highly  beneficial 
to  their  business  in  several  respects;  more  furs  are  taken  in  consequi^ce  ai 
those  who  are  engaged  having  fewer  inducements  to  err;  the  Indians  are  found 
to  be  less  quarrelsome,  and  pursue  the  chase  more  constantly ;  and  the  settlen 
as  far  as  I  could  hear,  have  been  uniformly  prosperous. 
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''  In  order  to  show  the  course  of  the  company  upon  this  subject^  I  will  mention 
one  circumstance.  The  brig,  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  arrived  here  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  rum  on  board,  with  other  goods.  Dr.  M'Laughlin^  on  hearing  of  this, 
made  overtures  immediately  for  the  purchase  Qf  the  whole  cargo,  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  the  whiskey  or  rum,  and  succeeded.  The  doctor  mentioned  to  me, 
that  the  liquor  was  now  in  store,  and  would  not  be  sold  in  the  country,  and 
added,  that  the  only  object  he  had  in  buying  the  cargo,  was  to  prevent  the  use  of 
the  rum,  and  to  sustain  the  temperance  cause; 

'^  The  settlers  are  also  deterred  from  crimes,  as  the  company  have  the  power  of 
sending  them  to  Canada  for  trial,  which  is  done  with  little  cost,  by  means  of  the 
annual  expresses  which  cany  their  accounts  and  books. 

**  Tlie  interior  of  the  houses  in  the  fort  are  unpretending.  They  are  simply 
finished  with  pine  board  panels,  without  Iluv  paiot ;  banks  are  built  for  bedsteads ; 
but  the  whole,  though  plain,  is  as  comfortable  as  could  be  desired. 

^'  Several  of  the  American  and  other  missionaries  make  Fort  Vancouver  for  the 
most  part  their  home,  where  they  are  kindly  received  and  entertained,  at  no  ex- 
pense to  themselves,  by  the  governor.  The  liberality  and  freedom  from  sectarian 
principles  of  Dr.  McLaughlin  may  be  estimated  from  his  being  thus  hospitable 
to  missionaries  of  so  many  Protestant  denominations,  although  he  is  a  professed 
Roman  Catholic,  and  hieL»  a  priest  of  the  same  faith  officiating  daily  at  the  chapeU 
Religious  toleration  is  allowed  in  its  fullest  extent.  The  dining-hall  is  given  up 
on  Sunday  to  the  use  of  the  ritual  of  the  Anglican  church,  and  Mr.  Douglass,  or  a 
missionary,  reads  the  service.'' 

All  the  missipnaries,  except  the  Methodist,  travelled  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains :  they  represented  the  pass  through  them  as  by  no  means  difficult, 
and  that  they  had  entertained  no  apprehension  of  the  hostile  Indians.  They  had 
accompanied  a  party  of  fiir-traders  from  St.  Louis,  and  gave  a  deplorable  account 
of  the  dissipation  and  morals  of  the  party.  They  were  disappointed  in  finding 
self-support  in  Oregon,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  hospitality  of  Dr.  M'Laughlin, 
who  took  them  in,  they  would  have  suffered  much.  They  were  then  advised  to 
settle  on  the  Faulitz  Plains,  where  Captain  Wilkes  understood  they  had,  since 
his  departure,  taken  land,  and  succeeded  in  forming  good  farms. 

There  are  two  lai^e  entrance-gates  to  the  ^^  fort,''  for  waggons  and  carts,  and 
one  in  the  rear  leading  to  the  granaries  and  the  garden ;  the  latter  occupies  four 
or  five  acres  of  ground,  in  which  are  grown  all  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables, 
and  many  varieties  of  fruit,  with  which  the  tables  are  abundantly  supplied  by 
the  Scotch  gardener.  This  gardener,  after  his  first  term  of  service,  returned  to. 
England,  and  after  visiting  and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  horticulture 
of  Chiswick,  meeting  Dr.  McLaughlin  accidentally  in  London  begged  to  be  sent 
back  to  Fort  Vancouver,  the  garden  of  which  he  was  ambitious  should  surpass 
tbrt  of  the  oelebrated  one  at  Chiswick. 
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Besides  the  store-houses  there  is  abo  a  large  granary,  of  two  stories  higL 
In  addition  to  the  other  advantages^  there  are  extensive  kitchens  and  apart* 
ments  for  the  half-breed  and  Indian  children,  whom  the  company  have  taken  ia 
order  to  bring  up  and  educate.  Of  these  latter  there  were  twenty*three  boys  and 
fifteen  girls.  A  teacher  was  employed  for  the  boys,  who  superintended  than  not 
only  in  school  but  in  the  field  and  garden.  During  Captain  Wilkes's  stay  as 
examination  took  place,  and  he  observes,  *'  Although  the  pupils  did  not  profe 
very  expert  at  their  reading  and  writings  yet  we  had  sujBicient  evidence  that  iinBf 
had  made  some  improvement,  and  were  in  a  fair  wajwto  acquire  tlie  m&nenbi 
Some  allowance  was  to  be  made  for  the  boys,  who  had  been  constantly  in  tk 
field,  under  their  teacher,  for  a  few  months  past.  Dr.  McLaughlin  estimated  the 
labour  of  four  of  these  small  boys  as  equal  to  that  of  one  man.  It  was  aa 
interesting  sight  to  see  these  poor  little  dtf t-away  fellows,  of  all  shades  of  oobB, 
from  the  pure  Indian  to  that  of  the  white,  thus  snatdied  away  firom  tiie  vices 
and  idleness  of  the  savage.  Thej^all  speak  both  English  and  IVendi;  they 
were  also  instructed  in  religious  exeroses,  in  which  I  thought  diey  were  mort 
proficient  than  in  their  other  studies.  These  they  are  instructed  in  on  Sunday, 
on  which  day  they  attend  divine  worship  twice.  They  were  a  ruddy  set  of  bop, 
and  when  at  work  had  a  busy  appearance.  They  had  planted  and  xatsed  six 
hundred  bushels  of  potatoes ;  and  firom  what  Dr.  McLaughlin  said  to  mc^  fiiQy 
maintain  themselves.  The  girls  are  equally  well  cared  for,  and  are  taught  by  a 
female,  with  whom  they  live  and  work. 

c'  An  opinion  has  gone  abroad,  I  do  not  know  how,  that  at  this  post  there 
is  a  total  disregard  of  morality  and  religion,  and  that  vice  pre^pminates.  As  ftr 
as  my  observations  went,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  state  that  every  thing  aeons 
to  prove  the  contrary,  and  to  bear  testimony  that  the  officers  of  the  company 
are  exerting  themselves  to  check  vice  and  encourage  morality  and  rdigion  in  a 
rery  marked  manner,  and  that  I  saw  no  instance  in  which  vice  was  tolented  in 
any  degree.  I  have  indeed  reason  to  believe,  from  the  discipline  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  superiors,  that  the  whole  establishment  is  a  pattern  of  good  order 
and  correct  deportment. 

''  This  remark  not  only  extends  to  this  establishment,  but  aa  far  as  our 
opportunities  went  (and  all  but  two  of  their  posts  were  visited),  the  same  good 
order  prevails  throughout  the  country.  Wherever  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pany extend,  they  have  opened  the  way  to  future  emigration,  provided  the  means 
necessary  for  the  success  of  emigrants,  and  rendered  its  peaceful  occupation  sn 
easy  and  cheap  task.^' 

Hudson  Bat  Trade  in  Oregon. — All  the  goods  imported  by  the  com- 
pany into  Oregon  are  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  articles  of  gratuity  5  those 
of  trade ;  and  those  intended  to  pay  for  small  services,  labour^  and  provisions. 
The  first  consists  of  knives  and  tobacco ;  the  second  of  blankets,  guns,  dolhi 
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povtdet,  and  shot ;  the  third  of  shirts,  handkerchiefs,  ribands,  beads,  &c«  These 
articles  are  bartered  at  seemingly  great  profits,  and  many  persons  imagine  that 
large  gain  must  be  the  result  from  the  Indian  trade,  but  this  is  seldom  the  case. 
The  Indians  and  settlers  fully  understand  the  value  of  each  article.  The  com- 
pany make  advances  to  aU  their  trappers  if  they  wish  to  be  sure  of  their  services  ; 
and  from  such  a  reckless  set,  there  is  little  certainty  of  getting  returns  even  if 
the  trapper  has  it  in  his  power.  In  fact,  he  will  not  return  with  his  season's 
acquisition  unless  he  is  constrained  to  pursue  the  same  course  of  life  for  another 
year,  when  he  requires  a.  new  advance.  In  order  to  avoid  losses  by  the  de» 
parture  of  their  men,  the  parties,  some  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  are  placed 
under  an  officer,  who  has  charge  of  the  whole.  These  are  allowed  to  take 
their  wives  and  even  their  families  with  them,  and  places  where  they  are  to  trap 
during  the  season,  on  some  favourable  ground,  are  assigned  to  them.  These 
parties  leave  Vancouver  in  October  and  return  in  May  or  June.  They  usually 
trap  in  shares,  and  the  portion  they  are  to  receive  is  defined  by  an  agreement 
the  conditions  of  which  depend  very  much  on  their  skill.  All  the  profits  of  the 
company  depend  upon  economical  management,  for  the  quantity  of  peltry  in 
this  section  of  the  country ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  said  the  fur-trade  on  this  side 
of  the  mountains  has  fallen  off  fifty  per  cent  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is 
indeed  reported  that  this  business,  at  present,  is  hardly  worth  pursuing. 

Captain  Wilkes  was  shown  over  the  granary,  which  contained  wheat,  flour, 
bariey,  and  buckwheat.  The  wheat  averaged  sixty-three  pounds  to  the  bushel  | 
barley  yields  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  buckwheat,  in  some  seasons,  gives  a 
good  crop,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  owing  to  the  early  frosts;  oats  do  not 
thrive  well;  peas,  beans,  and  potatoes  yield  abundantly;  little  or  no  hay  is 
made,  the  cattle  being  able  to  feed  all  the  year  round  on  the  natural  grass,  which 
is  very  nutritious  and  they  fatten  upon  it  The  grass  grows  up  rapidly  in  the 
b^inning  of  summer,  and  the  subsequent  heat  igid  drought  actually  convert  it 
into  hay,  in  which  the  juices  are  preserved.  Besides  this,  they  have  on  the 
prairies  along  the  river  two  luxuriant  growths  of  grass ;  the  first  in  the  springy 
and  the  second  soon  after  the  overflowing  of  the  river  subsides,  which  is  gene- 
rally in  July  and  August.  The  last  crop  lasts  the  remainder  of  the  season. 
Neither  do  they  require  shelter,  although  they  are  penned  in  at  night.  The  pen9 
are  moveable,  and  the  use  of  them  is  not  only  for  security  against  the  wolves 
but  to  manure  the  ground. 

The  farm  at  Vancouver  is  about  nitie  miles  square.  On  this  they  have  two 
dairies,  and  milk  upwards  of  one  hundred  cows.  There  are  also  two .  other 
dairies  situated  on  Werpauto  island  on  the  Willamette,  where  they  have  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cows,  whose  milk,  under  the  direction  of  dairymen,  is  made 
into  butter  and  cheese  for  the  Russian  settlements.* 
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The  company  has  likewise  a  grist  and  saw-mill,  both  well  constriicted^  about 
six  miles  above  Yancouyer,  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Captain  Wilkes  visited  the  dairy  farm  which  lies  to  the  west  of  VaDCOimr, 
on  the  Callepuya,  This  was  one  of  the  most  beautifoL  He  rode  to  it  throi^ 
fine  prairies^  adorned  with  large  oaks,  ash,  and  pines.  Large  herds  of  cstde 
were  feeding  and  reposing  under  the  trees. 

It  is  found  advantageoiis  to  change  the  site  of  the  dairy  annually.  He 
ground  occupied  the  previous  year  is  fertilised,  and  the  new  site  affords  tfaecstde 
better  pasturage.  The  stock  on  the  Vancouver  farm  amounted  in  1841  to  ahoat 
three  thousand  head  of  cattle,  two  thousand  five  hundred  sheep^  and  about  dim 
hundred  brood  mares. 

Captain  Wilkes  found  the  whole  establishment  well  managed  by  a  Canadiin 
and  his  wife.  They  churned  the  milk  in  barrel-machines,  of  which  they  had  seyenL 
The  cattle  looked  extremely  well,  and  were  rapidly  increasing  in  nmnbers.  Hie 
cows  of  the  California  breed  yield  but  httle  milk,  but  when  crossed  with  cattle  froK 
the  United  States  and  England,  they  greatly  improve  as  milch  cows.  He  svr 
some  fine  bulls  that  had  been  imported  firom  England.  He  says,  '*  The  abeep 
have  lambs  twice  a  year"  (?)  Those  of  the  California  breed  yield  a  very  inferior 
kind  of  wool,  which  is  inclined  to  be  hairy  near  the  hide,  and  is  much  matted. 
This  breed  has  been  crossed  with  the  Leicester*  and  other  breeds,  which  has 
much  improved  it  The  fleeces  of  the  mixed  breed  are  very  heavy^  we^^hing 
generally  eight  pounds,  and  some  as  much  as  twelve.  Merinos  have  been  tried, 
but  they  are  not  found  to  thrive. 

The  Califomian  horses  are  not  equal  to  those  raised  in  Oregon ;  those  bed 
near  Walla-walla  are  in  the  most  repute. 

The  number  of  posts  occupied  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  this,  territoiy 
is  twenty-five ;  these  are  located  at  the  best  points  for  trade^  and  so  as  to  seoore 
the  resort  of  the  Indians,  without  interfering  with  their  usual  habits.  Places  are 
also  occupied  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abodes  during  the  most  favourable  part  of 
the  year,  for  obtaining  the  proceeds  of  their  hunting.  Captain  Wilkes  re- 
marks, '^  This  is  regulated  with  much  skill,  and  the  portion  of  the  country  onoe 
und3r  the  care  of  the  company  is  never  suffered  to  become  exhausted  of  fan; 
for,  whenever  they  discover  a  decrease,  the  ground  is  abandoned  for  several  yeai» 
until  the  animals  have  time  to  increase  again. 

The  few  posts  which  the  company  established  in  Northerti  California  are  of 
no  importance.  Some  of  the  posts  are  situated  far  north  behind  the  Rossiaa 
settlements  on  the  north-west  coast. 

"  The  trade  and  operations  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  are  extensive^  and 
the  expense  with  which  they  are  attended  is  very  great  I  am  indmed  to  diink 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  one  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  the  amoimt 
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of  profit  ibey  derive  from  their  business  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains.  Tlie 
stock  of  the  company  certainly  pays  a  large  dividend,  and  it  is  asserted,  that  in 
addition  a  very  considerable  surplus  has  been  accumulated  to  meet  any  emer- 
gency,  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  their  trade  in  the  Or^on  territory  yields 
any  profit.  The  establishments  are  conducted  at  much  less  expense  than  formeriy, 
owing  to  the  provisions  required  being  now  raised  in  the  country. 

The  Puget  Sound  Company,  although  it  has  been  in  operation  for  several 
years,  had  made  no  dividend  up  to  1841.  The  accumulations  of  their  live 
stock  is  considered  an  augmentation  of  value.  In  the  event,  however, 
erf  the  country  becoming  the  abode  of  a  .civilised  community,  the  farms  or 
any  other  land  possessed  by  this  company  must  become  very  valuable,  as  the 
posts  occupy  all  the  points  most  favourably  situated  for  trade,  and  the  agricul- 
tola!  establishments  have  been  placed  in  many  of  the  best  positions  for  farming 
operations.  The  utmost  economy  is  practised  in  every  part  of  the  establish- 
inentof  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  great  exertions  are  made  to  push  their 
operations  over  a  larger  field  of  action.  Mercantile  houses,  supported  by  the  credit 
and  capital  of  the  company,  have  even  been  established  at  the  Sandwich  Islands 
and  San  Francisco,  where  articles  of  every  description  imported  in  the  vessels  of 
the  company  may  be  purchased. 

^The  value  of  the  furs  obtained  on  this  coast  does  not  exceed  40,000/.  an- 
mially ;  and  when  the  cost  of  keeping  up  their  posts,  and  a  marine  composed  of 
four  ships  and  a  steamer  is  taken  into  account,  and  allowances  made  for  losses, 
interest,  and  insurance,  littie  surplus  can  be  left  for  distribution.  I  am,  indeed, 
persuaded,  that  the  proceeds  of  their  bunness  will  not  long  exceed  their  expenses, 
even  if  they  do  so  at  present.  The  statement  of  the  company's  affairs  presents 
no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  success  of  their  business  on  the  north-west 
coast.  It  was  the  general  impression  among  the  officers  that  such  has  been  the 
falling  off  in  the  trade,  that  it  does  not  now  much  more  than  pay  expenses. 
Captain  Wilkes,  on  visiting  the  site  of  the  old  fort  Vancouver,  says, 

**  The  view  from  this  place  is  truly  beautiful ;  the  noble  river  can  be  traced  in 
all  its  windings,  for  a  long  distance  through  the  cultivated  prairie,  with  its  groves 
and  clumps  of  trees :  ^yond,  the  eye  sweeps  over  an  intermediate  forest,  melt- 
hig  in  a  blue  haze,  from  which  Mount  Hood,  capped  with  its  eternal  snows,  rises 
in  great  beauty.  The  tints  of  purple  which  appear  in  the  atmosphere,  are  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  peculiar  to  this  country.  This  site  was  abandoned,  in  conse- 
quence of  tiie  difficulty  of  obtaining  water,  and  its  distance  from  the  river,  which 
compelled  them  to  transport  every  article  up  a  high  and  rugged  road. 

^'The  company  have  a  grist-mill,  and  the  miller  is  both  a  millwright  and  watch- 
maker. There  is  also  a  powerful  saw-mill,  and  boards  and  deals  are  sawed  beyond 
those  required,  and  shipped  to  the  Sandmch  Islands.  The  men  employed  at  the 
mill  were  Canadians  and  Sandwich  Islanders.     A.djoining  the  saw-mill  there  is  a 
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large  smithy,  in  which  is  prepared  the  iron  work  required  for  mill  work,  and  aD 
the  axes  and  hatchets  used  by  the  woodcutters  and  trappers.  A  trapper's  suo- 
cess  depends  chiefly  upon  his  axe^  and  if  it  should  be  lost  or  broken^  he  is  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  pursuit,  and  to  return  for  another.  About  fifty  axes  cm 
be  manufactured  in  a  day,  and  twenty-five  are  usually  made,  and  like  those  used 
by  the  American  labourers,  are  of  excellent  temper  and  quality.  They  are  pur* 
chased  by  the  Indians,  and  are  made  for  them  of  a  certain  shape,  somewhat  Eb 
a  tomahawk.^ 

On  one  of  the  sheep-walks  belonging  to  the  company  on  the  high  prairi^  wludi 
Captain  Wilkes  visited,  the  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam^  which  yields  a  jdentiiid 
crop  of  columbine,  lupin,  and  cammass  flowers.  Throughout  these  uj^ 
prairies,  in  places  are  seen  growing  pines  of  gigantic  dimensions  and  towering 
height,  with  their  branches  drooping  to  the  ground,  with  clumps  of  oaks,  eldei% 
and  maple.  These  prairies  have  such  an  air  of  being  artificially  kept  in  wder, 
that  they  never  cease  to  create  surprise,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  hand 
of  taste  and  refinement  has  not  been  at  work  upon  them.     He  observes^ 

**  On  our  way  back  to  Vancouver,  we  met  the  droves  of  horses  and  cattle  tint 
they  were  driving  to  the  upper  prairie  on  account  of  the  rise  of  the  river,  and 
the  consequent  flooding  of  the  low  grounds.  A  certain  number  of  brood  mares 
are  assigned  to  each  horse;  and  the  latter  it  is  said,  is  ever  mindful  of  his  troop, 
and  prevents  them  from  straying.  An  old  Indian  is  employed  to  watch  tiw 
horses,  who  keeps  them  constant  company,  and  is  quite  familiar  with  every  in- 
dividual of  his  charge.  We  reached  the  fort  just  at  sunset,  after  a  ride  of  twenty 
miles.  The  air  was  mild,  and  a  pleasant  breeze  prevailed  firom  the  west.  Mount 
Hood  showed  itself  in  all  its  glory,  rising  out  of  the  purple  haze  with  which  the 
landscape  was  shrouded. 

**  The  usual  time  for  the  highest  rise  of  the  river  is  in  the  middle  of  June. 

*'  The  crop  of  wheat  of  the  last  year  had  been  partiaUy  destroyed  by  the  floods, 
causing  a  loss  of  a  thousand  bushels. 

*'  Although  the  Columbia  does  not  overflow  its  banks  anywhere  except  in  the 
lower  prairie,  there  are  quicksands  in  these,  through  which  the  water,  before  it 
reaches  the  height  of  the  embankment,  percolates  and  rises  on  the  low  parts  of 
the  prairie.  In  consequence  of  the  low  temperature  of  tLe  water^  it  chiDs  and 
destroys  the  grain. 

'^  I  witnessed  the  Columbia  at  its  greatest  and  least  heights,  and  no  idea  can  be 
formed  of  it  unless  seen  at  both  these  epochs.  The  flood  is  a  very  grand  sight  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  at  Vancouver,  as  it  passes  swiftly  by,  bearing  along  the  gigan- 
tic forest  trees,  whose  immense  trunks  appear  as  mere  chips.  They  frequendj 
lodge  for  a  time,  in  which  case  others  are  speedily  caught  by  them,  which^ obstruct- 
ing the  flow  of  the  water,  form  rapids,  until,  by  a  sudden  rush,  the  whole  is  borne  off 
to  the  ocean,  and  in  time  lodged  by  the  currents  on  some  remote  and  savage  islands, 
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to  supply  the  natives  with  canoes.  I  also  witnessed  the  undermining  of  large 
trees  on  the  banks^  and  occasional  strips  of  soil :  thus  does  the  river  yearly  make 
inroads  on  its  banks^  and  changes  in  its  channels. 

"  From  the  circumstance  of  this  annual  inundation  of  the  river  prairies^  they 
will  always  be  unfit  for  husbandry,  «fret  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  grazing, 
except  during  the  periods  of  high  water.  There  is  no  precaution  that  can  pre- 
Tent  the  inroad  of  the  water.  At  Vancouver  they  were  at  the  expense  of  throw- 
ing up  a  large  embankment  of  earth,  but  without  the  desired  effect*  It  has  been 
found  that  the  crop  of  grain  suffers  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  stalk 
immersed :  unless  the  wheat  is  completely  covered,  a  partial  harvest  may  be  ex- 
pected . 

''The  waters  of  the  Columbia  have  no  fertilising  qualities,  which  is  remakable 
when  the  extent  of  its  course  is  considered :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said,  to  de« 
teriorate  and  exhaust  the  soil.  It  is,  when  taken  up,  quite  clear,  although  it  has 
a  turbid  look  as  it  flows  by.  Quantities  of  fine  sand  are,  however,  borne  along, 
and  being  deposited  in  the  eddies,  rapidly  form  banks,  which  alter  the  channel  in 
places  to  a  great  degree.^' 

During  Captain  Wilkes's  visit  at  Vancouver,  he  was  applied  to  by  three  of  a 
party  of  eight  young  Americans,  who  were  desirous  of  leaving  the  country,  but 
could  not  accomplish  it  in  any  other  way  but  by  building  a  vessel.  They  were 
not  dissatisfied  with  the  territory,  but  they  would  not  settle  themselves  down  in 
it  because  there  were  no  young  women  to  marry,  except  squaws  or  half  breeds* 
They  informed  ^him  that  they  were  engaged  in  building  a  vessel  on  the  oak 
islands  in  the  Willamette,  where  he  promised  to  visit  them  on  his  way  up  the 
river. 
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On  the  4th  of  June,  1841,  Captain  Wilkes  left  Fort  Vancouver,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  an  expedition  up  the  valley  of  the  Willamette  river. 

Dr.  McLaughlin  kindly  procured  him  a  large  boat  and  provisions. 

The  barge  in  which  Captain  Wilkes  embarked,  was  usually  employed  in 
carrying  grain  and  other  produce,  but  on  this  occasion  was  fitted  up  with  seats 
and  other  conveniences  as  a  passage  boat.  These  boats  are  flat-bottomed,  and 
capable  of  carrying  about  300  bushels  of  wheat  over  a  small  draft  of  water;  when 
well-manned,  they  are  made  to  go  as  swiftly  as  canoes,  and  are  extremely  well 
adapted  to  the  navigation  of  the  ri^er ;  they  are  provided  with  large  tarpaulings 
to  protect  their  cargo  from  the  weather. 

"  From  Vancpuver,"  says  Captain  Wilkes,  **  we  floated  down  with  the  cur- 
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rent  to  the  upper  mouth  of  the  Willamette,  whidi  we  entered  before  la^tst,  and 
passed  the  encampment  of  the  principal  of  the  Me&odist  miiwiwi  in  Oicgooy 
which  was  on  its  way  to  Clatsop,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

'^  The  musquitoes  and  sand  flies  were  so  annoying,  that  we  were  ^ad  to  ledc 
for  higher  ground  to  encamp  on,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  tbem. 

*<  The  Willamette  river  is  generally  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide.  Fir 
the  distance  of  four  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Columbia,  its  bmka  aielovt 
and  during  the  rise  of  the  latter,  are  overflowed  ;  its  waters  being  backed  into 
the  Willamette.  There  is  little  current  to  contend  vnih  in  this  river  dnriiq;  and 
summer.  After  passing  this  low  ground,  the  banks  become  high  and  preripitwti 
and  are  only  in  a  few  places  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

'^  We  encamped  on  the  island  occupied  by  the  3^ui^  Americana^  dote  to  tlie 
place  where  they  were  building  their  vesseL  The  group  of  which  ifc  is  ooe^  ii 
called  the  Oak  Islands. 

'^  The  grove  of  oak  on  this  island  was  beautiful,  forming  an  eztensiva  waod, 
with  no  undergrowth.  The  species  that  grows  here  is  a  idiite  oak  of  very  dose 
grain.  Its  specific  gravity  is  much  greater  than  water;  and  it  is  used  Cor  As 
pxirposes  to  which  we  apply  both  oak  and  hickory.  It  makes  ezoeHeat  hoapt 
for  casks,  and  is  the  only  timber  of  this  region  that  is  considered  dorable. 

''  The  fsdls  of  Willamette  are  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  proi>aUy  eftr 
the  best  mill  sites  for  any  place  in  the  neighbouring  country.  Being  at  tiie  hssd 
of  navigation  for  sea  vessels,  and  near  the  great  wheat-growii^  valley  of  W2it* 
mette,  it  must  be  a  place  of  great  resort.  A  Mr.  Moore,  firom  the  western 
states,,  whom  I  saw  on  the  Willamette,  informed  me  that  he  had  taken  possesnoo 
of  the  west  side  of  the  falls,  under  a  purchase  from  an  old  Indian  chief.  Whe- 
ther such  titles  will  be  recognised  by  the  government,  is  already  a  matter  of  spe- 
culation in  the  country ;  and  there  is  much  talk  of  pre-emption  rights,  &c. 

**  At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  falls,  the  salmon  fishery  wasat  its  height, 
and  was  to  us  a  novel  as  well  as  an  amusing  scene.  The  salmon  leap  the  &11; 
and  it  would  be  inconceivable,  if  not  actually  witnessed,  how  they  can  force 
themselves  up,  and  after  a  leap  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  retain  slarength  enough 
to  stem  the  force  of  the  water  above.  About  one  in  ten  of  those  who  jumped 
would  succeed  in  getting  by.  They  are  seen  to  dart  off  the  foam  beneath,  snd 
reach  about  two-thirds  of  the  height,  at  a  single  bond :  those  that  thus  passed 
the  apex  of  the  running  water,  succeed ;  but  all  that  fall  short,  were  thrown  back 
again  into  the  foam.  I  never  saw  so  many  fish  collected  together  before  ;  snd 
the  Indians  are  constantly  employed  in  taking  them.  They  rig  out  two  stout 
poles,  long  enough  to  project  over  the  foaming  cauldron,  and  secure  their  Isiger 
ends  to  the  rocks.  On  the  outer  end,  they  make  a  platform  for  the  fisherman  to 
stand  on,  who  is  perched  on  it  with  a  pole,  thirty  feet  long,  in  hand,  to  which 
the  net  is  fastened  by  a  hoop,  four  feet  in  diameter :  the  net  is  made  to  slide  on 
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the  boop^  so  as  to  dose  its  month  when  the  fish  is  taken.  The  mode  of  using 
the  net  is  peculiar :  the j  throw  it  into  the  foam  as  far  up  the  stream  as  they  can 
reach,  and  it  being  then  quickly  carried  down^  the  fish  who  are  running  up  in  a 
contrary  direction^  are  caught.  JSometimes  twenty  large  fish  are  taken  by  a 
single  person  in  an  hour ;  and  it  is  only  surprising  that  twice  as  many  should 
not  be  caughf 

The  Willamette  river^  at  the  falls,  is  350  yards  wide.  The  hdght  of  the  ML 
about  twenty-five  feet. 

The  number  of  Indians  at  the  Willamette  falls  durii^  the  fishing  season,  is 
about  seventyi  including  all  ages  and  sexes :  there  are  others  who  visit  the  falls 
in  canoes  for  fish,  which  at  times  will  raise  the  number  to  not  for  from  100. 

Those  fish  which  are  unable  to  get  up^  remain  some  time  at  the  fidls;  t^ 
much  exhausted,  and  finally  resort  to  the  smaller  streams  below* 

The  rocks  above  the  falls  change  their  character.  Much  volcanic  scoria, 
vesicular  lava,  and  pudding-stone,  intermingled  with  blocks  of  trap,  and  many 
oryatals  of  quartz  occur.  On  the  rocks  are  to  be  seen  large  knots  of  lamprey 
eels^  worming  themselves  up,  which  look  at  a  little  distance  as  if  alive  with 
snakes. 

Above  the  falls,  in  crossing  the  river,  they  passed  through  an  Indian  village, 
^  which  was  absolutely  swarming  with  fleas ;  a  filthier  place  cannot  be  found  ia 
Oregon."  Above  the  falls,  the  current  was  strong,  and  they  made  but  little  head- 
way ;  and  the  boatmen,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  smallest  eddies,  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  river.  The  banks  became  much  higher  and  more  picturesque, 
and  this  part  of  the  Willamette  is  considered  dangerous  when  the  floods  are  high, 
and  accidents  frequently  occur. 

Before  night,  they  encamped  above  ^'  the  Stony  Islands,"  on  a  barren  point 
of  land,  at  some  height  above  the  river.  Here  they  found  various  mosses  in 
flower. 

<'  At  this  season  of  the  year,'^  Captain  Wilkes  observes,  ''  the  river  is  not 
high ;  its  rise  usually  takes  place  in  February  and  M^rch,  when  it  becomes  very 
much  swollen,  and  with  its  tributaries  does  much  damage.  These  floods,  how- 
ever, are  of  v^  short  duration,  for  the  descent  is  so  rapid  that  the  waters  are 
soon  discharged.  It  was  raining  quite  hard  when  we  passed  Camp  Maude  du 
Sable,  a  sandy  point  just  at  the  opening  out  of  the  Willamette  valley,  which  was 
one  of  the  points  originally  occupied  when  the  river  was  first  explored  by  the 
whites.  About  two  miles  further  up,  the  river  is  Champooing,  eighteen  miles 
above  the  falls,  which  we  reached  at  about  four  p.  m.  Here  we  found  a  few  log- 
houses,  one  of  which  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Johnson,  who  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome. 
He  was  formerly  in  the  navy,  then  a  trapper  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
service,  but  had  commenced  farming  on  the  Willamette,  and  taken  to  himself  an 
Indian  girl  for  a  wife,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  He  had  them  educated. 
His  wife  was  extremely  industrious,  making  and  mendings  and  taking  care  of  the 
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household  concerns,  and  is  rather  pretty.  Johnson's  estimate  of  her,^  styi 
Captain  Wilkes,  *^  was  that  she  was  worth  about  half*a-dozea  civilised  iriftt 
There  was  little  cleanliness,  however,  about  his  house,  and  many  of  the  duties 
were  left  to  two  young  male  slaves,  of  Indian  blood,  but  of  what  tribe  I  did  not 
learn.  Johnson's  farm  consists  of  about  forty  acres  under  cultivation;  In 
wheat  and  potatoes  were  flourishingy  and  he  had  a  tolerable  kitchen-garden.  He 
has  some  little  stock,  but  complained  much  of  the  Oregon  tiger,  or  Amerien 
panther.  These  voracious  animals  are  numerous  and  bold ;  the  night  befait  le 
arrived,  they  had  entered  the  pen  and  killed  a  calf  r^ardless  of  the  dogs. 

'^  We  were  informed  that  there  are  plenty  of  elk  and  deer,  and  that  the  giiidj 
bear  is  also  common.  The  flesh  of  the  latter  animal  is  very  much  esteemed. 
Wild  ducks  and  geese  are  numerous  in  the  spring  and  fall,  covering  the  lims, 
lakes,  and  ponds.*^ 

One  of  Johnson's  neighbours,  was  an  old  man  by  the  name  of  Cannon,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  party  with  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  was,  from  his  own  account,  the 
only  remaining  one  in  the  country.  Another,  old  Moore,  who  taught  Johnson's 
children,  possessed  much  information  in  relation  to  the  country  he  had  passed 
through.  He  had  crossed  the  mountains  the  year  before,  and  said  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  making  the  trip.  The  great  drawback  to  the  country  on  the  route 
up  the  Willamette,  is  the  want  of  wood. 

Captain  Wilkes,  having  found  an  intelligent  guide,  and  having  mounted  on 
horseback,  rode  up  the  Willamette  valley.  He  passed  many  small  fiBums  of  fiom 
flfty  to  one  hundred  acres,  belonging  to  the  old  servant^  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  Canadians  who  had  settled  here;  they  all  appeared  very  comfortable 
and  thriving.  '^  We  stopped,''  says  Captain  Wilkes,  '^  for  a  few  hours  at  ^ 
Catholic  mission,  twelve  miles  from  Cbampooing,  to  call  upon  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bachelet,  who  is  here  settled  among  his  flock,  and  is  doing  great  good  to  the 
settlers  in  ministering  their  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  wants. 

^'  Annexed  to  his  house  is  a  small  chapel,  fully  capable  of  containing  the  present 
congregation.  They  are  erecting  a  large  and  comfortable  house  for  Mr.  Bachdet, 
after  which  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  chapel.  These  houses  are  situated  on 
the  borders  of  an  extensive  level  prairie,  which  is  very  fertHe,  having  a  deep 
alluvial ;  they  also  have  near  them  a  forest  of  pine,  oak,  &c.  lliey  are  now  oc- 
cupied in  turning  of  the  fields  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Bachelet  informed  me 
that  it  was  intended  to  take  enough  of  land  under  cultivation  to  supply  a  large 
community  that  will  be  attached  to  the  mission ;  for  it  is  the  intention  to  estab- 
lish schook  here  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Canadians  and 
other  settlers.  He  has  already  ten  Indian  children  under  his  care.  The  missiim 
had  beeu  established  about  a  year,  and  it  had  already  done  much  good.  When 
he  first  arrived,  all  the  settlers  were  living  with  Indian  women  whom  they  had 
since  married.    This  was  the  first  step  he  had  taken  towards  their  moral  im- 
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provementy  and  be  bad  found  it  very  successful.  There  were  about  tbirty  Cana- 
dian families  settled  here,  besides  about  twenty  persons  who  have  no  fixed  resi- 
dence and  are  labourers.  The  number  of  Indians  is  estimated  at  between  400 
and  500  including  all  tribes,  sexes,  and  ages.  The  district  under  Mr.  Bachelet's 
superintendence,  takes  in  about  fifty  square  miles,  including  the  Willamette 
valley,  Faulitz  and  Tam  Hill  Plains,  and  extending  below  the  Willamette  falls, 
as  far  as  the  ICIackamus  River.  The  number  of  white  residents,  including  the 
missionaries  of  both  denominations,  is  thought  to  be  about  sixty." 

Captain  Wilkes  dined  with  Mr.  Bachelet  on  oatmeal  porridge,  venison,  straw- 
berries, and  cream. 

Soon  after  leaving,  the  party  arrived  at  where  some  American  and  English 
had  settled;  and  entered  on  the  grounds  of  the  Methodist  mission.  Here  were 
the  log-houses  which  were  built  when  they  first  settled  here ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  wheelwrights'  and  blacksmiths'  workshops,  belonging  to  the 
mission ;  and  the  hospital,  built  by  Dr.  White,  who  was  formerly  attached  to 
the  mission.  It  was  still  used  as  a  residence  for  some  of  the  missionaries,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  best  building  in  Oregon. 

"  This  place,^^  says  Captain  Wilkes,  "  seemed  an  out-of-the-way  place  to 
find  persons  of  delicate  habits  struggling  with  difficulties  such  as  they  have  to 
encounter,  and  overcoming  them  with  cheerfulness  and  good-temper.  Near  the 
hospital  are  two  other  houses,  built  of  logs,  in  one  of  which  Dr.  Babcock,  the 
physician  of  the  mission,  lives.  He  stated  that  the  country  was  healthy,  although 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  they  were  subject  to  fever  and 
ague  on  the  low  grounds,  but  in  high  and  dry  situations,  he  believed  they  would 
be  free  from  it.  A  few  other  diseases  existed,  but  they  were  of  a  mild  character, 
and  readily  yielded  to  simple  remedies. 

'^  The  lands  of  the  Methodist  mission  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Willa- 
mette River,  on  a  rich  plain  adjacent  to  fine  forests  of  oak  and  pine.  They  are 
about  eight  miles  beyond  the  Catholic  mbsion,  eighteen  miles  from  Champooing, 
in  a  southern  direction.  Their  fields  are  well  enclosed,  and  we  passed  a  large 
one  of  wheat,  which  we  understood  was  self-sown  by  the  last  year's  crop,  which 
had  been  lost  through  neglect.  The  crop  so  lost  amounted  to  nearly  1000  bushels, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  this  year's  will  yield  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 
About  all  the  premises  of  this  mission  crop,  there  was  an  evident  want  of  the  at- 
tention required  to  keep  things  in  repair,  and  an  absence  of  neatness  that  I 
r^etted  much  to  witness.'' 

The  next  day,  Captain  Wilkes  visited  ^^  the  Mill,"  distant  about  nine  miles, 
in  a  southern  direction.  They  passed  in  the  route  several  prairies,  both  high 
and  low.  The  soil  on  the  higher  was  of  a  gravelly  or  light  nature,  while  on  the 
lower  it  was  a  dark  loam,  intermixed  with  a  bluish  day.  **  The  prairies  are  at 
least  one-th\rd  greater  in  extent  than  the  forest;  they  were  again  seen  carpeted 
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with  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  flowers,  of  the  richest  tints  of  red,  yelloWi  tnd 
blue,  extending  in  places  a  distance  of  fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  The  timber  we 
saw  consisted  of  the  live  and  white  oak,  cedar,  pine,  and  fir.  We  reached  'the 
mill'  by  noon,  which  consists  of  a  small  grist  and  saw-miU  on  the  borders  of  an 
extensive  prairie.  They  are  both  under  the  same  roof,  and  are  worked  hji 
horizontal  wheel. 

'^  During  the  whole  summer  both  mills  are  idle  for  want  of  water,  the  streim  on 
which  they  are  situated  being  a  very  small  one,  emptying  into  the  'Willamette. 
We  found  here  two  good  log-houses,  and  about  twenty  lay  members,  mechames 
of  the  mission.  There  are,  besides,  about  twenty-five  Indian  boys,  who,  I  wis 
told,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be  visited  or  inspected.  Those  whom  I  saw 
were  nearly  grown  up,  ragged,  and  half-clothed,  lounging  about  under  the  trees. 
Their  appearance  was  any  thing  but  pleasing  and  satisfactory ;  and  I  must  own 
I  was  greatiy  disappointed,  for  I  had  been  led  to  expect  that  order  and  neatness, 
at  least,  would  have  been  found  among  them,  considering  the  strong  force  of  mia- 
siunaries  engaged  here. 

^  The  missionaries,  as  they  told  me,  have  made  individual  selections  of  lands 
to  the  amount  of  1000  acres  each,  in  prospect  of  the  whole  country  falling  under 
our  laws. 

'^  I  rode  about  two  miles  to  the  situation  selected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hines. 
We  found  him  and  family  encamped  under  some  oak-trees,  in  a  beautiful  prune, 
to  which  place  he  had  but  just  removed:  he  intended  putting  up  his  house  at 
once,  and  they  had  ordinary  comforts  about  them." 

He  dined,  on  his  return,  with  the  secular  superintendent,  on  salmon,  pork, 
potted  cheese,  strawberries  and  cream,  nice  hot  cakes,  &c. 

The  number  of  Indians  within  the  limits  of  this  mission,  are,  at  Nisqoallf, 
200;  Clatsop,  209;  Chinooks,  220;  Kilamukes,  400 ;  Callapuyas,  600;  Dalles, 
250:  in  all  this  district,  about  2000  Indians.  This  field  is  in  part  occupied  by 
the  Catholics. 

'^  Of  these,'^  says  Captain  Wilkes,  '*  the  Methodist  missionaries  have  under 
their  instruction,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  twenty-five  at  the  Willamette  station  ;  at 
the  Dalles,  and  occasionally  on  the  Klackamus  River,  are  the  only  places  wbere 
divine  service  is  attempted. 

'^  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  same  labour  and  money  which  have  been  ex- 
pended  here,  would  have  been  much  more  appropriately  and  usefully  spent 
among  the  tribes  about  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  who  are  numerous  and  fit 
objects  for  instruction." 

The  river  at  the  site  of  the  old  mission  on  the  banks  of  the  Willamette, 
makes  a  considerable  bend,  and  has  undermined  and  carried  away  its  banks  to 
some  extent :  a  short  distance  beyond  it  is  making  rapid  inroads  into  the  rich 
soil  of  these  bottom  lands. 
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'^  This  is  the  usual  place  of  crossing  the  river,  which  is  too  deep  to  be  forded^ 
and  about  200  yards  wide.  Its  banks  were  twenty  feet  high,  and  composed  of 
stratified  layers  of  alluvium. 

'*  On  the  shore  of  the  river  which  consists  of  a  shingle  beach^  some  200  feet 
wide,  are  to  be  found  cornelians^  agates^  and  bhalcedony,  among  the  loose 
pieces  of  basalt  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  current  was  found  to  run  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  although  the  water  was  said  to  be  low.  An  old 
canoe  was  procured,  in  which  we  passed  over,  while  one  of  the  horses  was  led, 
and  swam  by  its  side.  Here  we  met  George  Gay,  who  was  travelling  with  his 
Indian  wife  ;  he  told  us  that  he  would  join  us  in  our  trip  to  the  Tam  Hills, 
which  we  proposed  to  make  the  next  day. 

"  We  found  our  camp  established  by  Flumondon  (a  trapper),  near  the  residence 
of  a  Mr.  O'Neill,*  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  in  a  pretty  oval  prairie,  contain- 
ing about  300  or  400  acres,  with  a  fine  wood  encircling  it  Sixty  of  these  are 
under  cultivation :  about  forty  in  wheat,  that  was  growing  luxuriantly. 

^  This  fBurm  is  the  best  we  have  seen,  in  every  respect;  and  it  is  not  only  well 
arranged,  but  has  many  advantages  from  its  location. 

''  The  next  day  (9th  of  June),  we  started  for  the  Yam  Hiils^  which  divide  the 
vaDeys  of  the  Willamette  and  Faulits.  They  are  of  but  moderate  elevation  ; 
the  tops  are  easily  reached  on  horseback,  and  every  part  of  them  which  I  saw, 
was  deemed  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  a  reddish  cUy,  and  bears  few 
marks  of  any  wash  from  the  rains.  These  hills  are  clothed  to  the  very  top  with 
grass,  and  afford  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle,  of  which  many  were  seen  feeding 
on  them.  On  our  route  through  the  Tam  Hills,  we  passed  many  settlers'  esta* 
Uishments.  From  their  top  the  view  is  not  unlike  that  from  Mount  Holyoake, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  t&e  country  appears  as  if  it  were  as  much  improved  by 
the  hand  of  civilisation.  The  oak  trees  sprinkled  over  the  hills  and  bottoms 
lunre  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  apple  orchards.  The  extent  of  country  we 
looked  over  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles^  all  of  which  is  capable  of  being 
brought  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  There  are,  in  truth,  few  districts  like 
that  of  the  valley  of  Fanlitz. 

^  We  passed  one  or  two  brick-kilns,  and  finally  reached  the  new  residence  of 

*  Three  years  since  O'Neill  came  to  the  TsUey  with  only  a  shirt  to  his  back,  as  he  ez- 
prened  it :  he  began  by  working  part  of  Uiis  fiutn,  and  obtained  the  loan  of  cattle  and  other 
articles  from  Dr.  M'Laughlin,  all  or  which  he  has,  from  the  natural  increase  of  his  stock  and  out 
of  his  crops,  since  repaid.  He  has  bought  the  &nn,  has  200  head  of  stock,  horses  to  ride  on,  and  a 
good  suit  of  clothes,  all  earned  by  his  oijrn  industry ;  and  he  says  it  is  only  necessaiy  for  him  to 
work  one  month  in  the  year  to  make  a  living :  the  rest  of  the  time  he  may  amuse  himself.  He 
spoke  in  thfi  highest  terms  of  Dr.  M'Laughlin,  and  the  generous  aid  he  bad  afforded  him  in  the 
beginning. 

The  success  of  O'Neill  is  a  proof  of  what  good  education  and  industrious  habits  will  do,  and  it 
b  pleasing  to  see  the  happiness  and  consideration  thev  produce.  Mr.  O'Neill  is  also  a  mechanic, 
•Dd  has  gained  much  of  his  wealth  in  that  way  :  he  ploughs  and  reaps  hioDself,  and  is  assisted  by 
a  few  Indians,  whom  he  had  the  tact  to  manage.  He  has  a  neat  kitchen-garden,  and  eVery 
thing  that  a  person  in  his  situation  can  desire. 

VOL.  I*  2  R 
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George  Qvlj,  one  of  the  most  remote  on  this  side  the  river.     He  had  reached 
home  with  his  wife  and  two  children  not  long  before  ns. 

'^  On  our  return  towards  the  wood,  we  passed  the  farm  of  one  of  Dr.  M^hxa^ 
lin's  sons,  who  has  settled  here^  and  has  an  extensive  portion  of  the  praiiie 
fenced  in.  This  part  of  Willamette  valley  is  a  prolonged  level  of  many  miki 
in  extent,  circamscribed  by  the  woods,  which  have  the  appearance  of  bdng  at- 
tended to,  and  kept  free  from  undergrovirth.  This  is  difficult  to  account  fo 
except  through  the  agency  of  fire  destroying  the  seeds.  The  Indians  are  in  the 
habit  of  burning  the  country  yearly,  in  September  for  the  purpose  of  drying  and 
procuring  the  seeds  of  the  sunflower,  which  they  are  thus  enabled  to  gatheririth 
more  ease,  and  which  form  a  large  portion  of  their  food.  That  this  is  the.  case 
appears  more  probable  from  the  feet,  that  since  the  whites  have  had  poBsessioa 
of  the  country,  the  undergrowth  is  coming  up  rapidly  in  places. 

Of  the  different  settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Willamette,  CSaptain  Wilkes  sajs, 
''  Those  of  French  descent  appeared  the  most  happy,  contented,  and  comfortabk; 
while  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  race  manifested  the  go-a-head  principle  of  the  Ame- 
rican citizens. 

The  Willamette  River  sometimes  rises  suddenly  thirty  feet  perpendicular. 
He  crossed  the  Yam  Hills  to  the  Faulitz  plains.  The  hiUs  on  the  way  were  co- 
vered with  wall-flowers,  lupins,  and  ripe  strawberries.  The  cattle  broi^t  fo 
this  valley  were  originally  from  San  Francisco ;  and  were  increasing  rapidly  in 
numbers,  no  care  being  taken  of  them  but  driving  them  into  the  pens  for  security 
during  the  night  On  returning  down  the  Willamette  valley,  they  found  salt 
springs,  to  which  cattle  and  game  resort  in  great  numbers.  Tlie  inhabitants  on 
the  Willamette  stated  to  him,  that  they  could  obtain  abundance  of  food  tor  the 
year  from  the  pastures,  and  the  growing  of  wheat  being  little  more  than  one 
mouth's  labour.  In  fact,  that  they  might  pass  in  idleness  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  year.  The  climate  was,  however,  complained  of  as  too  wet  for  growing  In- 
dian com,  though  excellent  for  pasturage. 

Captain  Wilkes  observes,  '^  In  speaking  of  the  Willamette  valley,  I  lia?e 
viewed  its  advantages  for  raising  crops,  pasturage  of  stock,  and  the  fiEunlities  of 
settlers  becoming  rich.  There  is,  however,  one  objection  to  its  ever  becoming  a 
large  settiement,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  the  navigation  of  its 
rivers  in  the  dry  season ;  which  renders  it  difficult  to  get  to  a  marked  as  well  as 
to  receive  supplies. 

Salmon  Fishery. — The  salmon  fishery  affords  abundant  food  at  a  veiy 
low  price,  and  of  excellent  quality :  it  does  not  extend  above  the  falls.  He  found 
it  impossible  to  obtain  any  data  to  found  a  calculation  of  the  quantity  &ken,  but 
estimated  it  at  800  barrels.  The  finest  of  the  salmon  are  those  caught  nearest  the 
sea.  **  The  settiers  and  Indians,"  he  says,  '^  told  us  that  the  salmon,  as  they 
pass  up  the   river,  become  poorer,  and  when  they  reach  the  tributaries  of 
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the  Upper  Columbia,  they  are  exceedingly  esLhausted,  and  have  their  bodies 
and  heads  much  disfigured  and  cut,  and  their  tails  and  fins  worn  out  by 
contact  with  the  rocks.  Many  of  the  salmon^  in  consequencci  die  ;  these 
the  Indians  are  in  the  habit  of  drying  for  food^  by  hanging  them  on  the 
limbs  of  trees.  This  is  to  preserve  them  from  the  wolves,  and  to  be  used 
in  time  of  need,  when  they^  are  devoured,  though  rotten  and  full  of  mag- 
gots. The  fish  of  the  upper  waters  are  said  to  be  hardly  edible^  and,  com- 
pared with  those  caught  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  are  totally  different  in 
flavour.  The  latter  are  the  richest  and  most  delicious  fish  I  ever  recollect  to 
have  tasted:  if  any  thing,  they  were  too  fat  to  eat,  and  one  can  perceive  a  dif- 
ference even  in  thdse  taken  at  the  Willamette  falls,  which,  however,  are  the  best 
kind  for  salting.  There  are  four  different  kinds  of  salmon  which  frequent  this 
river  in  different  months ;  the  latest  appears  in  October,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
frequents  the  Cowlitz  river.  The  finest  sort  is  a  dark  silvery  fish,  of  large  size, 
three  or  four  feet  long,  and  weighing  forty  or  fifty  pounds.  There  is  one  point 
which  seems  to  be  still  in  doubt,  namely,  where  the  spawn  of  this  fish  is  de- 
posited. It  is  asserted,  and  generally  beUeved,  that  none  of  the  old  fish  ever 
return  to  the  sea  again.  It  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  the  young  fry  go 
to  the  ocean  :  and  if  they  do  so,  whether  as  spawn  or  young  fish.'* 

On  returning  to  Vancouver,  Captain  Wilkes  found  that  Mr.  Ogden,  the 
Hudson  Bay  agent  in  the  north,  had  arrived  with  his  voyageurs.  That  gentle- 
man had  then  been  thirty-two  years  in  the  territory,  and  possessed  much  infor- 
mation respecting  it,  having  travelled  nearly  all  over  it.  He  resides  at  Fort  SU 
James,  on  Stuart's  lake,  and  has  six  posts  under  his  care. 

The  northern  section  of  the  country  he  represented  ''  as  not  susceptible  of 
cultivation  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  Snowy  Mountains^  which  causes 
sadden  changes,  even  in  the  heat  of  summer,  that  would  destroy  the  crops.  His 
posts  are  amply  supplied  with  salmon  from  the  neighbouring  rivers,  which  flow 
down  into  the  sounds  on  the  coast.  These  fish,  when  dried,  form  the  greatest 
part  of  the  food  of  those  employed  by  the  company  during  the  whole  year.  Their 
small  stores  of  flour,  &c«,  are  all  carried  up  the  country  from  Colville  to  Van- 
couver. Furs,  which  are  more  abundant  in  the  northern  region,  and  are  pur- 
chased at  lower  prices  from  the  Indians.'^  The  return  this  year  (1841),  brought 
down  by  Mr.  Ogden,  was  valued  at  1 00,000  dollars,  which  he  informed  Captain 
Wilkes  was  much  less  than  the  usual  amount.  The  southern  section  of  Oregon, 
he  was  informed,  scarcely  repaid  the  expense  of  an  outlay  for  a  party  of  trap- 
pers. "  The  southern  country  is,  however,*^  says  Captain  Wilkes,  "  well  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  of  the  former  many  have  been  introduced  by 
parties,  which  trap  on  their  way  thither,  and  return  with  cattle.  Although  there 
were  but  a  few  heads  of  them  four  or  five  years  before,  in  1841  there  were  up- 
wards of  10,000.      The  whole  country  is  particularly  adapted  to  grazing,  which, 
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together  with  the  mildness  of  the  climate  must  cause  this  region  to  become,  in  a 
.  short  time,  one  of  die  best  stocked  countries  in  the  world.  The  price  of  citde 
may  be  quoted  at  ten  dollars  a  head ;  but  those  that  are  broken  in  for  labour,  or 
milch  cows,  command  a  higher  price  ^  and  in  some  places  in  tiie  Willamette 
Talleji  they  have  been  sold  for  the  enormous  jmce  of  eighty  doUmrs.  Eferj 
endeavour  is  made  to  keep  the  price  of  cattle  up,  as  labour  is  usually  paid  for  in 
stock.  The  price  of  labour  for  a  mechanic  may  be  set  down  at  from  two  doUmrt 
and  a  half  to  three  dollars  a  day;  and  there  is  much  difficulty  to  procure  tliem 
even  at  that  rate.  Tlie  wages  for  a  common  labourer  is  one  didlar  per  day.  The 
price  of  wheat  is  fixed  at  sixty-two  cents  and  a  half  (about  2s.  6d.)  per  budid, 
by  the  company,  for  which  any  thing  but  spirits  may  be  drawn  from  the  stores, 
at  the  low  advance  of  fifty  per  cent  on  the  London  cost  This  is  supposed,  sll 
things  taken  into  consideration,  to  be  equal  to  one  doUar  and  twdve  cents  per 
bushd;  but  it  is  difficult  for  the  settlers  so  to  understand  it,  and  they  aie  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  rate.  There  is  a  description  of  eurrency  in  the  country 
called  beaver  money :  which  seems  to  be  among  the  whites  what  blankets  are 
among  the  Indians.  The  value  of  the  currency  may  be  estimated  from  the  &ct, 
tiiat  a  beaver  skin  represents  about  two  dollars  throughout  the  tesnitorj.^ 

On  leaving  Vancouver  Captain  Wilkes  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
kind  hospitality  received  by  him  and  his  party  from  I>r.  McLaughlin.  The  river 
had  swollen  rapidly  by  the  flowing  down  of  the  mountain  torrents,  and  GaplaiB 
T'l^lkes  says  t — 

'*  On  reaching  the  river,  we  found  one  of  Mr.  Ogden's  boats  manned  by  four* 
teen  voyageurs,  all  gaily  dressed  in  their  ribands  and  plumes ;  the  former  tied  in 
large  bunches  of  divers  colours,  with  numerous  ends  floating  in  the  bieese.  The 
boat  was  somewhat  of  the  model  of  our  whale-boats,  only  much  larger,  and  of  the 
kind  built  expressly  to  accommodate  the  trade ;  they  are  provided  yeariy  at 
Okonagan,  and  are  constructed  in  a  few  days ;  they  are  clinker-built,  and  sll 
the  timbers  are  flat.  These  boats  are  so  light  that  they  are  easily  carried  across 
the  portages.    They  use  the  gum  of  the  pine  to  cover  them  instead  of  pitch.'' 

Captain  Wilkes  and  Mr.  Ogden  embarked  together  in  this  boat.  On  a  sig- 
nal being  given,  they  shoved  off  into  the  stream,  and  the  voyageurs  immediately 
commenced  singing  one  of  their  boat-songs.  After  paddling  up  the  stream  for 
some  distance,  they  made  a  gracefrd  sweep  to  reach  the  centre,  and  tiien  passed 
downwards  past  the  spectators'  with  great  animation. 

**  The  boat,"  says  Captain  Wilkes,  ''  and  voyageurs  seemed  a  fit  object  to 
grace  the  wide-flowing  river.  On  we  merrily  went,  while  each  vojageur  in  suc- 
cession took  up  the  song  and  all  joined  in  the  chorus.  In  two  hours  and  a  half, 
we  reached  tlie  mouth  of  the  Cowlitz,  a  distance  of  thirty*five  miles. 

In  ascendii^}  the  Cowlitz,  we  found  a  strong  current  to  contend  against. 
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and  by  nightfall  had  only  prooeeded  twelve  miles  farther.    A«  we  encamped^  the 
weather  changed^  and  rain  began  to  fall^  which  lasted  till  next  morning. 

*^  On  the  second  day^  our  voyageurs  had  doffed  their  finery,  and  their  hats 
were  canefdlly  covered  with  oiled  sldns.  They  thus  appeared  more  prepared  for 
hard  work.  The  current  became  every  mile  more  rapid,  and  the  difficulty  of 
surmounting  it  greater.  The  management  of  the  boats  in  the  rapids  is  dexterous 
and  full  of  excitement,  as  well  to  the  passengers  as  to  the  voyageurs  themselves. 
The  bowman  is  the  most  important  man,  giving  all  the  directions,  and  is  held 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  boats ;  and  his  keen  eye  and  quick  hand  in  the 
use  of  his  paddle,  delights  and  inspires  a  confidence  in  him  in  moments  of  danger 
that  is  given  without  stint.  We  did  not  mtke  more  than  ten  miles  during  the 
day,  and  were  forced  to  encamp  three  miles  below  the  form.  On  the  19th,  we 
reached  our  destination.  On  our  approach,  although  there  were  no  spectators 
except  a  few  Indians,  to  be  expected,  the  voyageurs  again  mounted  their  finery, 
and  gaily  chaunted  their  boat  song. 

^  Mr.  Ogden  informed  me  that  he  has  seen  the  whole  country  inundated  by 
tlie  rise  of  the  river.  This,  however,  can  but  rarely  occur,  and  could  only  be  the 
result  of  a  sudden  melting  of  the  snows  when  accompanied  with  violent  rain- 
storms. I  visited,  with  Mr.  Ogden,  the  Catholic  mission  and  several  of  tiie 
settlers'  houses.  The  neighbourhood,  though  consisting  of  few  families,  appear 
very  happy  and  united.  They  prefer  the  Cowlitz  to  the  Willamette,  although  the 
land  is  not  so  good  as  in  the  valley  of  the  latter ;  but  they  say  that  many  vege- 
tables succeed  here,  that  will  not  grow  on  the  Willamette. 

*''  We  rode  up  to  the  Indian  lodges,  near  the  Chickeeles  River,  in  order  to 
engage  some  of  them  to  accompany  us.  I  noticed  the  excessive  propensities 
that  the  whole  Indian  population  seem  to  have  for  rum;  many  of  these  poor 
creatures  would  labour  for  days,  and  submit  to  all  sorts  of  fatigue,  for  the  sake 
of  a  small  quantity.  No  other  inducement  would  move  them  in  the  salmon  and 
cammatt  seasons,  for  then  they  have  abundance  and  nothing  to  desire,  but  the 
stimulating  liquid.''  • 

Towards  night  they  encamped  on  a  small  prairie,  or  mount,  with  flowers  and 
detached  trees. 

The  Indians  on  the  Chickeeles  River  were  engaged  in  the  salmon-fishery. 
Their  method  of  taking  the  fish  is  by  staking  the  river  across  with  poles,  and 
constructing  pikes,  or  fish-holes,  through  which  the  fish  are  obliged  to  pass. 
Over  these  are  erected  triangles  to  support  a  stage,  on  which  the  Indians  stand 
with  nets  and  spears,  and  take  the  fish  as  they  attempt  to  pass  through;  the  fish 
are  then  dried  by  smoking,  and  prepared  for  future  use.  The  smoked  fish  are 
packed  in  baskets,  but  the  supply  is  usually  not  sufficient  for  their  wants. 

At  Vancouver,  they  use  the  river  in  preference  to  the  well-water,  though  they 
do  not  consider  the  latter  as  unwholesome. 
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Excellent  spotted  trout  are  abundant  in  the  ponds. 

Captain  Wilkes  then  returned  to  Nisqually.  '^  Fully  as  much/'  he  says, 
^^  enchanted  with  the  beautiful  park-scenery  as  when  I  passed  it  before.  To  it 
was  now  added  additional  peeps  of  Mount  Rainier*s  high  and  snowy  peaks.'' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


EXPEDITION  TO  WALLA-WALLA. 


It  having  been  decided  to  explore  the  Walla*walla  Valley  and  River  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  Oregon,  preparations  were  made  to  execute  that  object;  and  Mr.Ogden 
agreed  to  carry  in  his  boats  the  party  up  the  Columbia^  as  br  as  the  mouth  (rf  the 
Walla-walla.  These  boats  have  great  strength  and  buoyancy,  carry  three  tons' 
weighty  and  have  a  crew  of  eight  men,  besides  a  padroan^  or  master ;  they  are 
thirty  feet  long,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  beam,  sharp  at  both  ends,  clinker- 
built,  and  have  no  knees.  In  building  them,  flat  timbers  of  oak  are  built  to 
the  requisite  shape  by  steaming;  they  are  bolted  to  a  flat  keel  at  distances  of  a 
foot  from  each  other;  the  planks  are  of  cedar,  and  generally  extend  the  whole 
length  of  the  boat  The  gunwale  is  of  the  same  kind  of  wood,  but  the  row- 
locks are  of  birch.  The  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  these  boats  is,  that 
they  are  only  rivetted  at  ^ach  end  with  a  strong  rivet,  and  being  well  gummed, 
they  have  no  occasion  for  nailing.  They  answer,  and,  indeed,  are  admirably 
adapted  to,  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended;  are  so  light  as  to  be 
easily  transported  over  the  portages  by  their  crews,  and  in  case  of  accident 
easily  repaired. 

The  goods  embarked  for  the  supply  of  the  northern  ports  are  all  packed  up 
in  bales  of  ninety  pounds  each,  and  each  consists  of  parcels  of  groceries,  clothing, 
flour,  powder,  bullets,  &c.  The  equal  division  of  weight  is  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  portages  they  have  to  make,  as  i{ell  as  convenient  in 
forming  packs  for  horses,  which  they  take  at  Okonagan  for  a  joume;^  to  Thomp- 
son River,  which  takes  twenty  days  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Ogden  is  generally  six  months  of  every  year  to  and  from  hb  post  on  the 
south  end  of  Stuart's  Lake,  called  Fort  St.  James,*  in  latitude  54  deg.  north. 
He  leaves  it  early  in  the  spring,  and  returns  in  the  fall  of  each  year.  Before  he 
departs,  he  fits  out  his  summer  trappers,  and,  on  hb  return,  those  for  the  winter's 
campaign.  He  brings  down  with  him  the  produce  of  a  year's  hunting.  This 
post  b  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  sections  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  average  cost  of  a  beaver-skin  is  about  twenty-five  cents,  and  when  it  readies 
Vancouver,  it  has  enhanced  in  price  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cdhts.  The  amount 
of  furs  brought  down  by  Mr.  Ogden  yearly,  will  nett  in  London  50,000^ 
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In  setting  out  on  his  jouraey,  Mr.  Ogden's  practice,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the 
company^s  parties,  is  to  go  only  a  few  miles  the  first  day^  in  order  that  they  may 
discover  if  any  thing  has  been  neglected,  and  be  able  to  return  for  it.  For  this 
reason,  their  first  encampment  was  at  the  saw-mill.  Their  brigade  consisted  of 
nine  boats  rowed  by  sixty  voyageurs,  eight  of  whom  had  their  Indian  wives  witli 
them.  Besides  these,  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M^Kinley  (Mr.  Ogden's  3on-in-law), 
who  was  to  take  charge  of  the  Walla-walla  Fort,  and  a  Mr.  Cameron,  also  of  th^ 
company,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Mr.  Black's  station.  The  boats  take  each  sixty 
packages,  excepting  the  trader,  which  is  Mr.  Ogden's  own  boat,  and  carries  only 
forty.  The  boatmen  are  Canadians^  excepting  about  one-fourth,  who  are  Iro- 
quois Indians,  all  strong,  active^  and  hardy  men.  They  are  provided  also  with  a 
square  sail,  as  the  wind  blows  generally  either  directly  up  or  down  the  river. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  they  set  off  at  early  dawn,  took  their  breakfast  at 
Prairie  du  Th6,  and  reached  the  company's  ^fishery,  at  the  Cascades,  at  six  p.m., 
where  they  encamped.  This  is  the  head  of  ship-navigation,  where  the  river  takes  a 
turn  northward,  and  for  upwards  of  two  miles  is  comparatively  narrower,  450 
yards  wide.  It  falls  in  this  dbtance  about  forty  feet^  and  the  whole  body  of  water 
drives  through  the  channel  with  great  impetuosity,  forming  high  waves  and  fear- 
ful whirlpools  too  dangerous  to  be  encountered  by  boats.  When  the  river 
is  low,  these  rapids  are  sometimes  passed  by  skilful  boatmen,  but  there  have  been 
many  lives  lost  in  the  attempt. 

The  country  bordering  on  the  river  is  low  until  the  Cascades  are  approached^ 
with  the  exception  of  several  high  basaltic  bluffs.  Some  of  them  are  200  feet 
high,  pointed  hke  turreted  castles. 

The  Columbia,  at  this  part,  passes  through  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains, 
between  high  and  rocky  banks.  The  geological  character  of  this  range  is  basaltic 
lava,  basaltic  conglomerate,  and  sand-stone.  Large  quantities  of  petrified  wood 
are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Drayton  obtained  specimens  of  all 
these. 

The  river  thus  far  is  navigated  by  seeking  out  the  eddies.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  doubling  the  points,  which  are,  at  times,  impassable,  except  by 
tracking  and  poling.  The  oars  are  used  after  the  French  or  Spanish  fashion,  add- 
ing the  whole  weight  of  the  body  to  the  strength  of  the  arm. 

At  the  Cascades,  during  the  fishing  season,  there  are  about  300  Indians,  only 
about  one-tenth  of  whom  are  residents;  they  occupy  three  lodges;  but  there  was 
formerly  a  large  town  here.  Great  quantities  of  fish  are  taken  by  them  ;  and. 
the  manner  of  doing  this  resembles  that  of  the  Willamette  Falls.  They  also 
construct  canals,  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  shore,  with  rocks  and  stones  for 
about  fifty  feet  in  length,  through  which  the  fish  pass  in  order  to  avoid  the 
strong  current,  and  are  here  taken  in  great  numbers. 

There  are  two  portages  here,  under  the  names  of  the  new  and  the  old.    At 
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the  first  onljr  hklf  of  the  load  is  landed,  and  the  boats  ire  traelted  «p  far  MPi 
mile  farther,  when  the  load  is  again  ahippcd.  The  hoats  are  then  Irarked  to  the 
portage-  A  strong  eddy  occurs  at  thin  place  which  ranii  in  an  opposite  dirccdon; 
and  here  it  ii  necessary  to  land  the  whole  of  the  cargo ;  after  which  the  empt^ 
boats  are  again  tracked  three-quarters  of  a  mite  beyond. 

To  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  the  navigation  of  this  rirer,  the  management 
of  these  boatmen  is  wonderfal ;  for  it  is  surprising  how  they  can  succeed  in  sur- 
mounting such  rapids  at  all,  as  the  Cascades.  Their  mode  of  transporting  die 
goods,  and  the  f&cilUies  with  which  they  do  it,  are  equally  novel.  The  load  ii 
secured  on  the  back  of  a  voyageur  by  a  band  which  passes  round  the  forehead  and 
ander  and  over  the  bale :  he  squaU  down,  adjusts  his  load,  and  rises  witli  ninely 
pounds  on  his  back  ;  another  places  ninety  pounds  more  on  the  top,  and  off  he 
trots,  half-bent,  to  the  end  of  the  portage.  One  of  the  party  had  seen  a  Toyageur 
carry  six  packages  of  ninety  pounds  each  on  his  back  (540  pounds);  hot  it  w» 
for  a  wager,  and  the  distance  was  not  more  than  100  yards,  The  Torageantn 
general  had  not  the  appearance  of  being  Tcry  strong  men.  At  these  portageS) 
the  Indians  assist  for  a  small  present  of  tobacco.  The  boats  seldom  escape  in- 
jury in  passing ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  which  they  received  on  this  occasion, 
ihe  party  was  detained  the  rest  of  the  day  repairing  damages. 

A  short  distance  above  the  Cascades,  (hey  passed  the  sunken  foreft,  which 
was  at  the  lime  entirely  submerged. 

On  the  30ih  of  June  they  had  a  favourable  wind,  but  it  blew  go  hard  thai 
Ihey  were  obliged  to  reef  their  sail,  and  afterwards  found  the  waves  and  wind  loo 
heavy  for  lliem  to  run  without  great  danger.  They,  in  consequence,  put  on  shore 
to  await  until  it  abated.  In  these  forty  miles  of  river  it  usually  blows  a  gale  from 
the  westward  in  the  summer  season,  almost  daily. 

In  the  evening  they  reached  within  seven  miles  of  the  Dalles,  and  foof  below 
the  mission.     Here  the  roar  of  (he  water  at  the  Dalles  was  heard  distinctly. 

The  country  had  now  assumed  a  diHTerent  aspect ;  the  trees  began  to  decrease 
in  number,  and  the  land  to  look  dry  ajid  burnt  up. 

Before  pitching  tht^ir  tents,  the  men  went  beating  about  the  bushes  to  drive 
■way  the  rattlesnakes,  a  number  of  which  were  killed,  and  preserved  as  speci- 
mens. 

In  the  morning  Ihey  were  again  on  their  route,  and  reached  Little  River,  from 
which  the  station  of  the  Methodist  mission  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  distance. 

The  mission  consists  of  two  log  and  board  houses,  hewn,  sawed,  and  built  by 
themselves,  with  a  small  barn,  and  several  out-houses.  The  buildings  ar%  situated 
on  high  ground,  among  scattered  oaks,  and  immediately  in  the  rear  is  an  exten- 
sive wood  of  oaks  ami  ptnes,  with  numerous  sharp  and  jagged  knolls  and  obehsk- 
looking  pillars  of  conglomerate,  interspersed  among  basaltic  rocks;  in  front  is  an 
alluvial  plain,  having  a  gradaal  descent  towards  the  river,  and  extending  tg.J 
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light  and  left.  This  plain  oomprisea  about  2000  acres  of  good  land^  well  sup- 
plied with  springs,  with  Little  River,  and  other  smaller  streams  flowing  through  it 
The  soil  consists  of  decomposed  conglomerate.  In  some  places  there  appeared 
deep  black  loam.  *  Around  this  tract  the  land  is  high,  devoid  of  moisture,  and 
covered  with  basaltic  rocks  or  sand. 

They  have  raised  wheat  and  potatoes  by  irrigation :  the  latter  grown  in  great 
perfection,  yield  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  They  had  just  gathered  a 
crop  of  200  bushels  from  land  which  they  irrigated  by  means  of  several  fine 
streams  near  their  houses. 

The  summers  here  are  much  hotter  than  at  Vancouver,  and  consequendy 
drier ;  the  spring  rains  cease  earlier,  and  the  harvest  begins  in  June. 

There  are  only  a  few  Indians  residing  near  the  mission  during  the  winter,  and 
these  are  a  very  miserable  set,  who  live  in  holes  in  the  ground,  not  unlike  a  day 
oven.  They  are  too  lazy  to  cut  wood  for  their  fires.  The  number  that  visit 
the  Dalles  during  the  fishing  season  is  about  1500 ;  these  are  from  all  the  country 
round,  and  are  generally  the  outlawed  of  the  different  villages.  The  nussioUf- 
aiies  complain  much  of  the  insolent  behaviour  and  of  the  thieving  habits,  both 
of  the  visiters,  and  those  who  reside  permanently  at  the  falls.  They  are,  there- 
fore, very  desirous  of  having  a  few  settlers  near,  that  they  may  have  some  pro- 
tection from  this  annoyance  as  they  are  frequently  under  apprehension  that  their 
lives  will  be  taken. 

The  river  between  the  Cascades  and  the  Dalles,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  has 
no  n{»d8,  and  js  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  of  water.  It  flows 
through  high  rocky  banks  of  basalt. 

The  missionaries  informed  Mr.  Drayton,  that  the  salmon  fishery  at  the  Dalles 
lasted  six  months,  and  that  sturgeon  are  taken  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year. 

The  Dalles  is  appropriately  called  the  Billingsgate  of  Oregon.  The  diversity 
of  dress  among  the  men  was  greater  even  than  in  the  crowds  of  natives  which 
Captain  Wilkes  saw  at  the  Polynesian  islands ;  but,  he  says,  they  lack  the  decency 
and  care  of  their  persons  which  the  islanders  exhibit.  The  women  also  go  neariy 
naked,  for  they  wear  little  else  than  what  may  be  termed  a  breech-doth  of  buck-skin, 
which  is  black  and  filthy  with  dirt ;  and  some  have  a  part  of  a  blanket.  The 
children  go  entirely  naked,  the  boys  wearing  nothing  but  a  small  string  round 
tiieir  body.  It  is  only  necessary  to  s^y  that  some  forty  or  fifty  live  in  a  tempo- 
rary hut,  twenty  feet  by  twelve,  constructed  of  poles,  mats,  and  cedar  bark,  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  their  civilisation. 

^The  men  are  engaged  in  fishing,  and  do  nothing  else.  On  the  women &Us  all 
the  work  of  skinning,  cleaning,  and  drying  the  fishfor  their  winter  stores.  As  soon 
aatfae  fish  are  caught,  they  are  laid  for  a  few  hours  on  the  rocks,  in  the  hot  sun, 
permits  the  skins  to  be  taken  off  with  greater  ease;  the  flesh  is  then  stripped 
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off  the  bones,  mashed  and  pounded  as  fine  as  possible ;  it  is  then  sfMread  out  im 
mats,  and  placed  upon  frames  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  wind,  which  effidctnally  ciiRf 
it;  indeed,  it  is  said,  that  meat  of  any  kind  dried  in  this  climate  never  beoomes 
putrid.  Three  or  four  days  are  sufficient  to  dry  a  large  maifiil,  four  indiea  deep^ 
The  cured  fish  is  then  pounded  into  a  long  basket  which  wiU  contain  aboat 
eighty  pounds ;  put  up  in  this  way,  if  kept  dry,  it  will  keep  for  three  yean. 

During  the  fishing  season  the  Indians  live  entirely  on  the  heade,  hearla»  and 
ofial  of  the  salmon,  which  they  string  on  sticks,  and  roast  over  a  soaaU  fire» 

The  fishing  is  conducted  very  much  in  the  same  mann^  as  at  Willamette  ftik^ 
except  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  planks  to  stand  on,  as  there  are  great  ooa* 
veniences  at  the  Dalles  for  pursuing  this  fishery.  They  use  hooka  and  Bpmn 
attached  to  long  poles :  both  the  hook  and  the  spear  are  made  to  undiip  readily, 
and  are  attached  to  the  pole  by  a  line  four  feet  below  its  upper  end.  If  the.hook 
were  made  permanently  fast  to  the  end  of  the  pole,  it  would  be  liable  to  breik, 
and  the  large  6sh  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  take.  The  Indians  are  seea 
standing  along  the  walls  of  the  canals  in  great  numbers,  fishing,  and  it  is  not  on- 
common  for  them  to  take  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  salmon  in  an'  hour.  Wbce 
the  river  is  at  its  greatest  height,  the  water  is  about  three  feet  below  the  lop  of 
the  bank. 

The  Dalles  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  upon  the  Ccdumbia.  The 
river  is  here  compressed  into  a  narrow  channel,  300  feet  wide,  and  half  a  milekog; 
the  walls  are  perpendicular,  flat  on  the  top,  and  composed  of  basalt;  the  river 
forms  an  elbow,  being  situated  in  an  amphitheatre,  extending  several  miles  to  the 
north-west,  and  closed  in  by  a  high  basaltic  wall.  From  appearances,  one  is  led 
to  conclude,  that  in  former  times  the  river  made  a  straight  course  over  the  whole ; 
but  having  the  channel  deeper,  is  now  confined  within  the  present  limits.  Mr. 
Drayton,  on  inquiry  of  an  old  Indian,  through  Mr.  Ogden,  learned  that  he  be- 
lieved, that  in  the  time  of  his  forefathers  they  went  up  straight  in  their  canoes. 

Besides  the  main  channel,  there  are  four  or  five  other  small  canals,  throo^ 
which  the  water  passes  when  the  river  is  high :  these  are  but  a  few  feet  across. 
The  river  falls  about  fifly  feet  in  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  the  greatest  lise 
between  high  and  low  water  mark  is  sixty  feet.  This  great  rise  is  canaed  by  the 
accumulation  of  water  in  the  river  above,  which  is  dammed  by  this  narrow  pass, 
and  is  constantly  increasing  until  it  backs  the  waters,  and  overflows  many  low 
grounds  and  islands  above.  A  tremendous  roar  is  constantly  heard,  caosed  by 
the  violence  of  the  river  and  its  whirlpools  and  eddies. 

The  officers  of  the  company  have  but  little  time  allowed  them  to  attend  to 
their  comforts ;  so  completely  are  they  under  the  control  of  accident,  thfit  they 
are  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment.  Their  rights,  however;  aie  looked 
to  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  great  principle  adopted  as  the  incentive  to  ac- 
tion, is  the  advancement  they  may  obtain  by  their  o.wn  merit,  throogfa  whidi 
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alone  they  can  get  forward.  In  consequence  of  adhering  to  this  principle,  the 
Hudson^s  Bay  Company  are  always  well  served*  The  discipline  that  is  preserved 
18  the  very  best^  and  sits  lightly  upon  all.  Those  who  do  not  meet  with  advance- 
ment, have  some  great  fault  in  a  trader's  eye.  The  enterprise  and  enei^y  required 
to  serve  this  company  well,  is  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  few  men  exhibit  more  of 
both  these  qualities  than  those  I  met  with  in  its  employ. 

On  tbe  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  they  began  to  pass  the  portage,  which 
is  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  very  rugged,  and  the  weather  being  exceedingly  warm, 
many  of  the  Indians  were  employed  to  transport  articles  on  their  horses,  of  which 
they  had  a  large  number.  It  required  seventy  men  to  transport  the  boats,  which 
were  carried  over,  bottom  upwards,  the  gunwale  resting  on  the  men's  shoulders. 
By  night  all  was  safely  transported,  the  boats  newly  gummed,  and  the  encamp- 
ment formed  on  a  sandy  beach.  The  sand,  in  consequence  of  the  high  wind, 
was  blown  about  in  great  quantities,  and  every  body  and  every  thing  was  literally 
covered  with  it. 

From  the  high  hills  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  there  is  an  extensive 
view  of  the  country  to  the  south.  The  distant  features  of  this  prospect  was  pre- 
sented round  barren  and  arid  hills.  These  hills^  as  well  as  the  country  nearer 
at  hand,  were  covered  with  natural  bay^  or  bunch  grass,  which  affords  very  nu- 
tritious food  for  cattle. 

The  number  of  Indians  within  the  Dalles  mission  is  reckoned  at  about  2000 ; 
in  but  few  of  these,  however,  has  any  symptom  of  reform  shown  itself.  They 
frequent  the  three  great  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Columbia;  the  Dalles,  Cascades, 
and  Chutes,  and  a  few  were  found  at  a  salmon  fishery  about  twenty-five  miles  up 
the  Chutes  river. 

The  season  for  fishing  for  salmon,  which  is  the  chief  article  of  food  in  this 
country,  lasts  during  five  months,  from  May  to  September.  The  country  also 
furnishes  quantities  of  berries,  nuts,  roots,  and  game,  chiefly  of  bears,  elk,  and 
deer;  but  owing  to  the  improvidence  of  the  native  inhabitants,  they  are,  notwith- 
standing this  ample  source  of  food,  often  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

After  the  fishing  and  trading  season  is  over,  they  retire  to  their  villages,  and 
pass  the  rest  of  the  year  in  inactivity,  consuming  the  food  supplied  by  the  labours 
of  the  preceding  summer  ;  and  as  the  season  for  fishing  comes  round,  they  again 
resort  to  the  fisheries. 

The  country  about  the  Dalles  is  broken,  and  the  missionaries  report  that  this 
is  the  case  for  some  miles  around.  There  are,  however,  some  plains  and  table 
lauds,  which  are  considered  as  very  fertile,  being  well  watered  with  springs 
and  small  streams ;  affording  abundant  grazing,  and  well  supplied  with  timber 
—oak  and  pine.  The  soil  varies  in  quality,  and  portions  of  it  are  very  rich. 
Ghirden  vegetables  succeed,  but  require  irrigation.  Potatoes  also  must  be  wa- 
tered, by  which  mode  of  culture  they  succeed  well.    Com  and  peas  can  be  raised 
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in  sufficiedl  quaotities.  The  produce  of  wheal  b  about  tweiity<-five  Iraaheb  to  Ik 
acre:  this  is  not,  bowever^onthebest  land.  Theysow  in  Octdberaad  MMxA^mi 
harvest  begins  towards  the  end  of  June.  The  climate  is  oondidoped  healthy;  Ik 
atmosphere  is  dry,  and  there  are  no  dews.  From  May  till  November  bi^  littk 
rain  fidls,  but  in  winter  they  have  much  rain  and  snow.  The  cold  is  mUam 
great,  although  during  the  winter  preceding  our  arrival,  the  thennooMter  ftS  ti 
18  deg.  Fahrenheit.  The  greatest  heat  experienced  in  the  summ^  was  100  dcg. 
in  the  shade  ;  but  even  after  the  hottest  days^  the  nights  ave  cool  and  pIraSMit, 

At  daylight  on  the  3rd  of  July,  the  goods  were  all  embarked*  When  tha  pai^ 
reached  the  Chutes:  a  portage  over  which  they  carried  tb^  goods  finr  a  qoaitarrf 
a  milcj  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  they  were  again  on  thdr  way  above  theaa  lapidii 

During  very  high  water,  the  fall,  whence  the  place  takes  its  naae^  is  not 
visible,  but  when  it  is  low,  there  is  a  fall  of  ten  £eet  perpendicular,  that  oecmsis 
nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ritrer.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  this  fidl  at  hnr 
water ;  but  when  the  river  is  swollen,  boato  shoot  it  with  ease  and  airfaty.  The 
Ck>lumbia,  from  the  Chutes  as  far  as  John  Day's  Riva*,  is  filled  with  lodiSy  wUdi 
occasion  dangerous  rapids.  The  boato  were,  in  consequence^  tradoed  fir  tht 
whole  distance. 

After  passing  the  Dalles,  an  entirely  new  description  of  country  is*  cataed. 
The  line  of  wood  extends  no  further.  The  last  tree  stands  on  the  sooth  side  of 
the  river,  about  ux  miles  above  the  Dalles.  The  woods  tormiaate  at  aboat  the 
same  distance  from  the  coast  in  all  parte  of  this  region  south  of  the  paraUsI  of 
48  deg.  north. 

The  country  between  these  places  is  decidedly  volcanic,  and  the  banks  on 
either  side  of  the  river  are  rocky  and  high.  In  this  part  of  the  country  it  is  very 
hot  when  there  is  no  wind. 

Mr.  Drayton  had  no  thermometer^  and  therefore  was  unable  to  asfffftain  the 
exact  degree  of  heat — ^but  any  metellic  substance  exposed  to  the  sun  ibr  a  drart 
time,  became  so  hot,  as  not  to  be  held  in  the  hand  without  suffering,  aad  themea 
were  neariy  exhausted  with  the  oppressive  heat. 

lit  John  Day's  River  falls  into  the  Columbia  from  the  south.  It  abonnda  with 
salmon,  and,  to  cateh  which,  the  Indians  resort  to  if,  and  erect  tempoiaiy 
lodges  during  the  salmon  season.  This  part  of  Or^on  is  deseribcd  as  a 
rocky  region,  with  vast  quantities  of  fine  sand,  brought  down  the  fireaheto  of  the 
river,  and  deposited,  where  the  Indian  or  trading  encampmente  are  made.  When 
proceeding  up  and  down  jthe  Columbia,  these  sand-banks  become  in  sunuaer 
exceedingly  dry  and  hot  Few  places  can  be  more  uncomfortable  to  encanp 
upon. 

A  basaltic  wall  rises  900  or  1000  feet  within  200  yards  of  the  eneampitieDt, 
and  reflecto  the  sun's  rays  down  upon  the  white  sand4Macb,  the  heated  atmos- 
phere  becomes,  in  consequence,  almost  insupportable ;  the  iocks>  an  hour  after 
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the  sun  bad  set,  were  found  too  hot  to  sit  upon.    At  the  time  of  encamping  they 
had  a  rattlesnake  hunt,  and  several  large  ones  were  killed. 

The  party  proceeded  upwards  the  next  momiug  with  the  rising  sun,  a  breese 
carried  them  onwards,  and  about  eight  miles  above  their  encampment,  they  came 
to  the  Hieroglyphic  Rocks,  upon  which  are  supposed  to  be  recolded  the  deeds  of 
some  former  tribe. 

Above  John  Day's  River,  the  country  becomes  much  lower,  more  arid,  and 
the  stream  of  the  Columbia  less  rapid.  The  weather  continued  exceedingly  hot, 
and  islands,  or  dry  banks  in  the  river,  were  passed,  composed  entirely  of  drifted 
sand.  At  the  long  reach,  below  Grand  Island,  the  country  is  sandy  and  flat  up 
to  the  Grand  Rapid  Hills. 

Proceeding  up  the  long  reach|  the  voyageurs  exchanged  the  pole  for  the  tow- 
line  and  oar,  and  the  Indians  being  no  longer  wanted,  were  discharged. 

The  distance  ascended  this  day,  aided  by  the  breeze,  was  fifty-seven  miles  | 
the  previous  day  the  progress  was  only  sixteen  miles.  While  passing  close  along 
the  banks,  numerous  pintailed  grouse  were  so  tame  as  to  allow  the  boats  to  ap* 
pixMich  within  a  few  yards. 

All  along  the  Columbia,  from  the  Dalles  upwards,  there  was  only  one  tree  seen 
growing,  and,  except  a  log  or  trunk  drifting  down  occasionally,  nothing  larger  than 
a  splinter  of  wood  was  seen.  The  wood  used  for  cooking  was  brought  there  by  the 
Indians,  who  would  follow  the  party  for  miles  with  a  long  pole,  or  a  billet  of  wood, 
which  they  exchanged  for  a  small  piece  of  tobacco.  The  Indians  also  sold  the 
party  several  large  har^ s  of  extremely  fine  flavour. 

The  country  upwards  continued  to  be,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Columbia,  a  barren  and  sterile  waste,  covered  with  white  sand,  mixed  with 
pebbles,  producing  nothing  but  a  little  grass,  some  hard  wood,  and  a  species  of 
small  cactus,  filled  with  long,  white,  hard,  and  sharp  spines. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  the  party  reached  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Rapids,  up  which 
the  boats  were  tracked.  They  afterwards  passed  along  the  foot  of  Grand  Rapid 
Hills,  which  consist  of  basalt,  lava,  and  scorias.  These  hills  rise  abruptly  near 
the  river,  and  are  fast  crumbling  and  faUing  into  the  stream. 

Eighteen  miles  below  Walla*walla,  they  passed  the  Windmill  Rock,  near 
which  arise  a  number  of  basaltic  peaks.  On  approaching  Walla-walla,  the  scen- 
ery changes  into  bold  grandeur.  Fantastic  volcanic  peaks  arise,  either  isolated 
or  in  groups.  Through  a  pass  in  the  river  which  flows  rapidly  through  volcanic 
rocks,  the  wind  rushes  with  great  violence  in  summer,  to  restore  the  equiUbrium 
in  the  rarified  atmosphere  above. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  Hudson  Bay  Company^s  fort,  Nes  Perc£, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Willamette,  the  banks  of  the  river  become  flat,  and 
during  floods  scarcely  rise  above  the  stream.  This  low  ground  is  composed  of 
pebbles  and  drifting  sand  for  several  miles  to  the  east  and  to  the  north,  with  little 
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or  no  soil  for  arable  purposes.     It  produces  nothing  but  scattered  tnfts  of  boiich 
grass  and  wormwood. 

Nez  PEBcis;  or.  Fort  Walla-walla  is  about  200  feet  square,  and  iSe^iioed  in  witii 
pickets :  having  a  gallery  erected  within ;  aloi^  the  wallB,  so  h^  as  to  enaUe  tboK 
inside  to  overlook  the  pickets,  and  observe  the  surrounding  country.  It  has  two 
bastions,  one  on  the  south-west,  and  the  other  on  the  north-east.  On  the  inside 
are  several  buildings,  constructed  of  logs  and  mud ;  one  of  which  is  the  Indiai 
store ;  the  whole  is  covered  with  sand  and  dust,  which  is  blown  about  m  VHt 
quantities.  The  climate  in  summer  is  very  hot,  and  every  thing  about  the  feit 
seemed  so  dry,  that  it  appeared  that  a  single  spark  would  ignite  the  whcde^  aod 
reduce  it  to  ashes. 

Mr.  Ogden  informed  the  party,  that  the  most  experienced  Toyagear  is  takoi 
by  him  for  the  brigade  as  pilot,  or  bowman  of  the  leading  boat.  This  poslii 
considered  one  of  great  trust  and  honour.  Each  other  boat  has  also  its  bowaisiii 
who  is  considered  the  first  officer  and  responsible  man ;  the  safety  of  the  boat  in 
descending  rapids,  particularly,  depends  upon  the  bowman,  and  the  padrmm 
who  steers  the  boat.  They  both  use  long  and  broad  Hade  paddles ;  and  it  is 
surprising  how  much  power  both  possess  over  the  direction  of  the  boat.  These 
men,  from  long  training,  become  very  expert,  and  acquire  extraordinary  seUfOs- 
session,  courage,  and  dexterity  Amidst  the  most  frightful  dangeia.  Their  la- 
borious fidelity  and  endurance  are  remarkable ;  for  a  remuneration  of  no  more 
than  17/*  sterling  a  year,  pay,  and  the  coarse  fare  they  receive.  Their  feod  ood« 
sists  of  coarse  bread,  made  of  unsifted  flour  or  meal,  ^ried  salmon,  fat  (tal- 
low), and  dried  peas. 

Captain  Wilkes  ''  is  satisfied,  that  no  American  would  submit  to  such  food; 
the  Canadian  and  Iroquois  Indians  use  it  without  murmuring,  except  to  stiai^effS| 
to  whom  they  complain  much  of  their  scanty  pay  and  food.  The  disdphne  is 
strict,  and  of  an  arbitrary  kmd ;  yet  they  do  not  find  fault  with  if 

Very  few  of  those  who  embark  or  join  the  company's  service,  ever  leave  the 
part  of  the  country  they  have  been  employed  in;  for  after  the  expiration  of  the 
first  five  years,  they  usually  enlist  for  five  more.  This  service  of  eight  year^  in 
a  life  of  so  much  adventure  and  hazard,  attaches  them  to  it,  and  they  genially 
continue  till  they  are  old  men;  when,  being  married,  and  having  children  by  In- 
dian women,  they  retire  under  the  auspices  of  the  company,  to  small  farms, 
either  on  the  Red  or  Columbia  rivers.  There  is  no  allowance  stipulated  for  their 
wives  or  children ;  but  one  is  usually  made,  if  they  have  been  useful.  If  a  "wn 
dies,  leaving  a  family,  although  the  company  is  not  under  any  obligation  to  pro- 
vide for  them,  they  are  generally  taken  care  of.  '^  The  officers  of  the  company  aie 
particularly  strict  in  preventing  its  servants  from  deserting  their  wives  ;  and  none 
can  abandon  them  without  much  secrecy  and  cunning.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  the 
individual  is  arrested,  and  kept  under  restraint,  until  he  binds  himself  with  se- 
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curity,  not  to  desert  his  family.  The  chief  officers  of  the  company  hold  the 
power  of  magistrates  over  their  own  people^  and  are  bound  to  send  fugitives  or 
criminals  back  to  Canada  for  trial,  where  the  courts  take  cognizance  of  the  offences. 

''  The  community  of  old  voyageurs  settled  in  Oregon,  are  thus  constrained  to 
keep  a  strict  watch  upon  their  behaviour;  and  although  perhaps  against  their 
inclinations,  are  obliged  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  those  whose  employ  they 
have  left-" 

The  brigade  of  voyageurs  and  traders  under  Mr.  Ogden^  proceeded  up  the 
Columbia  to  Okonagon,  and  the  American  party  rode  upwards  of-  twenty  miles 
before  dark,  passing  over  the  pasture  grounds  of  the  horses  belonging^  the  com- 
pany* Some  months  before  several  horses  were  driven  by  the  wolves  over  an 
alluvial  bank,  about  100  feet  in  height^  and  killed  and  eaten  by  those  voracious 
beasts,  which  are  very  numerous  in  this  territory. 

They  passed  over  borders  of  the  Walla-walla,  for  about  half  a  mile  from 
its  banks.    As  far  as  seen  by  the  party^  the  country  was  green  and  fertile. 

The  banks  of  the  small  tributaries  falling  into  the  Walla-walla  were  of  a  simi- 
lar character.  To  the  north  and  south  are  extensive  prairies^  covered  with  the 
natural  hay  of  the  country,  on  which  the  cattle  feed.  This  natural  grass  grows 
up  8]>ontaneously  and  luxmiantly  with  the  early  spring  rains. 

It  is  afterwards,  on  the  ground,  without  cutting,  actually  transformed  into 
hay  by  the  great  hea(  and  drought  of  the  month  of  July. 

It  is  not  withered,  \>ut  suddenly  dried  with  its  nutritious  quaUties  retained. 
Id  this  state  cattle  prefer  it  even  to  the  young  green  grass  of  the  meadows  bor- 
dering the  streams. 

The  party  visited  the  American  mission  Waulaptu,  established  in  1837*  There 
is  a  second  missionaiy  station,  Lapwai  (clear  water),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Koqs^ 
kooskee.  There  was  a  third,  Kamia,  instituted  about  sixty  miles  up  that  river. 
It  was  abandoned  in  two  years' as  useless. 

The  mission  at  Chimikaine,  is  about  sixty  miles  south-east  of  Fort  Colville,  and 
near  the  river  Spokane,  a  stream  falling  into  the  Columbia. 

At  the  first  mission,  Waiilaptu,  the  party  found  two  houses,  each  of  one  story, 
built  of  adobes,  with  mud  roofs,  to  insure  a  cooler  habitation  in  summer.  Also  a 
small  saw-milland  some  grist-mills,  all  moved  by  water ;  a  kitchen-garden  in  which 
grows  all  the  ordinary  kinds  of  vegetables  raised  in  the  United  States,  and  se- 
veral kinds  of  fine  melons.  The  wheat,  some  of  which  stood  seven  feet  high,  was 
nearly  ripe.  Indian  corn  grew  as  high  as  nine  feet  in  flower.  The  soil  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  small  streams  near  the  mission,  was  found  to  be  a  rich  black  loam, 
and  very  deep ;  but  the  whole  area  fit  for  cultivation  along  these  streams  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  10,000  acres.  Parts  are  annually  overflowed  by  the  rivens ; 
and  the  whole  might,  if  necessary,  be  easily  irrigated. 
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These  streams  take  their  rise  in  the  Blue  Momitauia,  aboot  tofttj  miks 
of  Waila^walla,  and  are  never  known  to  fiuL 

<'  The  dimate  of  this  district^"  says  Captain  Wilkes,  ^  is  very  dry,  as  ifc  ad- 
dom  rains  (or  sev&i  or  eight  months  in  the  year.  Ihiiing  the  greater  pait  of  tin 
tim^  the  conutry,  forty  miles  north  and  south  of  thu^strip^has  an  arid  appcamsei 
There  are  large  herds  of  horses  owned  by  the  Indians,  that  find  eiKdlent  pasts- 
age  in  the  natural  hay  on  its  surface.  There  is  a  vast  quantity  and  profosioa  d 
edible  berries  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  above  spoken  of,  consistiDg  of  the  sv- 
vice  berry,  two  kinds  of  currants,  whortleberry,  and  wild  gooseberries;  lliesa  lb 
Indians  gatCer  in  laige  quantities  for  their  winter  supplies. 

''  The  Orande  Ronde  is  a  plain  or  mountain  prairie,  snrroiuided  bj  high  ba- 
saltic walls.  This  is  called  by  the  Indians  ^  Karpkarp,'  iriuch  is  translaled  ialu 
Balm  of  Gilead.  Its  direction  from  Walla-walla  is  east-aoatlHeast,  andtheiutdi 
to  the  United  States  passes  through  it.  It  is  fifteen  miles  long  by  twdve  wide, 
and  is  the  place  where  the  Cayuse,  Nes  Perci,  and  Walla-walla  Indiana  mael  Is 
trade  with  the  Snakes  or  Shosbones,  for  roots,  skin-lodges,  elk,  and  baffido  itte^ 
in  exchange  for  salmon  and  horses. 

^  The  Grande  Ronde  is  likewise  resorted  to  for  the  large  qfaantities  of  c«h 
mass-root  that  grows  there,  which  constitutes  a  CeLvonriie  fix>d  with  all  tha  la* 
dians.  The  missionaries  have  quite  a  number  of  cattle  and  hcurses,  whi^  leqm 
little  or  no  attention,  there  being  an  abundance  of  hay  and  grass.  The  price  if  a 
good  horse  is  twenty  dollars.  This  district  »  capable*  of  supporting  a  vast 
number  of  cattle.  One  Cayuse  chief  has  more  than  1000  horses  on  these  fiwdiiig 
grounds/' 

The  winters  are  described  of  about  three  months'  duration,  and  snow  re- 
mains on  the  ground  for  only  a  short  time.  Grass  grows  all  winter.  Mxt 
Kinley,  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  passed  firom  the  north-west  or  Snake 
Indian  country  across  the  Blue  Mountains  in  January,  1841.  He  found  tfie 
snow  on  the  mountains  five  to  six  feet  deep  and  the  weather  intensdy  cold.  On 
descending  to  the  plains  and  the  Grande  Ronde,  the  following  day  Uie  ttmpa^ 
tare  was  agreeably  warm ;  the  grass  was  green,  and  the  flowers  in  bloom.  Trees 
re-appear  <m  the  banks  of  the  Walla-walla,  chiefly  poplar,  willow,  birch,  and  alder. 
The  poplar  growa  to  the  thickness  of  about  two  and  a  half  feet^  and  to  the 
hdght  of  about  100  feet. 

Captain  Wilkes  says  little  that  is  satisfactory  of  the  success  of  Uie  Uboois 
of  the  missionaries.  ^The  Indians  wander  away,  and  sddom  oontinue  more 
than  three  or  four  months  in  the  same  place.  Aft«r  they  return  firom  As 
Grande  Bonde,  which  is  in  July,  they  remain  for  three  or  four  months  and  then 
move  off  to  the  north  and  east  to  hunt  buffalo.  After  their  return  firom  As 
Buffalo  hunt  they  are  again  stationary  for  a  short  time.''  The  Indians  have 
begun  irrigating  their  arable  lands,  in  imitation  of  the  misaionariea.    There  are 
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grouse,  curlewy  and  two  kinds  of  hare,  and  some  other  sorts  of  game  abound  in 
this  district. 

In  company  with  Mr.  Gray  the  party  proceeded  from  the  Mission  to  the  Blue 
Mountains.  On  their  way  they  passed  through  large  herds  of  horses  belonging 
to  the  Cayuse  Indians!  the  soil  improved.  It  consisted  diiefly  of  decomposed 
scoria  of  a  reddish  colour,  finding  luxuriant  gnuui  here  in  every  direction ; 
and  the  grass  in  such  places,  from  receiving  more  moisture,  is  more  luxuriant. 
They  ascended  from  the  prairie  up  the  mountain  to  ^'  the  snowline,^'  about 
MOO  feet.  The  pine-forest  extend  up  to  this  heighti  and  the  WaIla-waUa» 
with  its  numerous  brandies,  oould  be  seen  wending  through  the  plains  beneath 
until  it  flowed  into  the  Columbia  River. 

Captain  Wilkes  observes,  *'  There  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  about  the  climate 
at  Wallarwalla  not  readily  to  be  accounted  for.  It  has  been  stated  above  that 
little  winter  weather  is  experienced  here,  and  that  this  mildness  is  owing  to  the 
hot  winds  of  the  south,  which  sweep  along  from  the  extensive  sandy  deserts 
existing  in  Upper  California.  This  wind  or  simoon  during  the  summer  is  held 
in  g^reat  dread  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for  it  is  of  a  burning  character  that  is 
quite  overpowering.  It  generally  eomes.  from  the  south-west.  In  consequence 
of  this  feature  of  the  climate  there  is  very  little  vegetation  near  the  fort,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  heat  and  drjnesBj  but  owing  to  the  vast  clouds  of  drifting 
eand  which  are  frequently  so  great  as  to  darken  the  sky.  In  summer  it  blows 
liene  constantly,  and  at  night  the  winds  generally  amount  to  a  gale.''  A  phe- 
nomenon is  observed  at  the  junction  of  the  Columbia  and  Snake  Rivers.  The 
eurrent  of  the  Columbia,  flowing  from  the  north, is  remarkably  cold;  the  Snake 
River,  flowing  from  the  south,  is  warm.  ^  This  difference  is  perceived  even  at 
Walla-walla,  for  the  water  passing  along  the  east  shore  near  the  fort  is  too  warm 
to  drink,  and  when  they  desire  to  have  cooler  water  for  drinking  it  is  brought 
Irom  the  middle  of  the  river  by  a  canoe.^' 

The  party  on  descending  from  Wallarwalla  diose  the  left  or  south  bank  of 
the  Columbia.  The  route  on  the  north  side  is  shortest,  but  not  so  easily  trap 
veiled  over  as  on  the  south.  In  passing  along  Indian  iraib  are  seen,  many 
sometimes  converging  into  one,  or  diverging  from  one  into  several  tracks,  mark 
the  routes  of  the  Indians  in  their  journeys  over  the  country.  When  they  reached 
the  Dalles,  the  aspect  of  this  part  of  the  Columbia  was  greatly  changed.  The 
waters  had  fallen  during  the  previous  twenty  days  thirty  feet  The  river  had  riot 
even  then  fallen  to  its  lowest  depression,  but  was  confined  within  high  perpendi^ 
oular  rocks,  and  the  beach  where  the  party  three  weeks  before  had  stood,  and  from 
which  they  were  able  to  touch  the  flood  as  it  passed,  was  now  far  above  it,  and 
the  river,  instead  of  rushing  through  many  channels,  was  now  confined  to  a 
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single  one.  It  stilly  however,  rushed  along  with  all  the  forjr  and  violence  of  a  nugbty 
torrent,  and  had  as  yet  as  much  as  twenty^seven  feet  to  fall  to  low  water.  ^*  Is 
this  state  of  the  river  the  company's  boats  frequently  shoot  or  descend  it,  but 
this  is  at  all  times  an  exploit  of  great  danger.  Many  fearful  accidents  have  taken 
place  with  the  most  experienced  boatmen,  who  with  all  their  skill  could  aot|)ie- 
serve  themselves  from  being  carried  into  the  vortex,  drawn  imder,  and  destroyed 
'*  Such  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  rush  of  water  through  the  Dalles,  that  for 
some  minutes  the  whole  ¥rill  appear  quite  smooth,  gliding  onwards  as  thouj^ 
there  were  no  treachery  within  its  flow,  when  suddenly  the  waters  will  heffn  to 
move  in  extended  and  slow  whirls,  gradually  increasing  in  velocity  until  it  narrowi 
itself  into  almost  a  funnel  shape,  when  having  drawn  towards  it  all  within  its 
reach,  it  suddenly  ingulphs  the  whole,  and  again  resumes  its  tranquil  state.'' 

During  the  expedition  to  Walla-walla,  Mr.  Drayton  made  the  necessary  obser* 
vations  for  constructing  a  map  of  the  Columbia  above  the  Cascades  as  ftf  si 
WaUa-walla,  which  has  been  incorporated  in  Captain  Wilkes's  chart  of  Oregon* 
in  the  small  atlas  accompanying  the  narrative  of  the  exploring  expedition. 

Climate. — ^The  state  of  the  weather  during  the  period  of  one  hundred  and 
six  days,  was  as  follows  :  Fair,  seventy-six  days;  cloudy,  nineteen  days;  rain, 
eleven  days. 

llie  crops  of  all  descriptions  of  grain  were  good,  which  Captain  Wilkes  waf^ 
posed  to  be  the  best  criterion  of  the  climate.  The  temperature  of  the  westera 
section  throughout  the  year,  is  mild;  with  little  extreme  heat  in  summer,  or 
severe  cold  in  winter.  He  considered  this  to  be  owing  to  the  constant  prevalence 
of  the  south-westerly  or  ocean  winds.  *'  It  certainly  is  not  owing  to  the  influence  of 
any  warm  stream  setting  along  its  shores.  The  current  near  the  coast  sets  to  the 
south  east,  and  is  of  a  cold  temperature :  it  would  rather  tend  to  lessen  the  heats 
in  summer  than  the  cold  in  winter.  There  have  been  no  observations  kept  by 
the  missionaries  in  this  lower  section  of  the  country.  It  is  liable,  from  the  ex- 
perience of  our  parties,  to  early  frosts,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  snowy 
moimtains.  Frosts  sometimes  occur  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  which  check 
all  vegetation  at  that  early  season/' 

*'  The  south-west  winds  are  caused  by  the  vast  extent  of  the  sandy*  and  arid 
country  lying  east  of  the  Cascade  and  Californian  range  of  mountain,  which,  be- 
coming heated,  rarefies  the  air,  and  causes  an  indraught  from  the  west.  The 
current  is  found  to  increase  in  violence  as  the  rarefied  region  is  approached ;  and 
so  constant  is  this  draught,  that  we  experienced  only  three  days  of  easterly  winds 
during  our  stay,  and  these  were  very  moderate  in  force.     Immediately  on  the 

*  Tl"8  map  embraced  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  between  the  parallels  of  42^  and 
54**  N.  The  southern  pass  (called  Fremont's  Pass)  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  also  included, 
which  was  taken  from  the  surveys  of  Lieutenant   Fremont,  of  the  United  States   Engineer 
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coast  the  winds  are  from  the  west-south-west  to  west-north-west :  these  main- 
tain their  direction  until  tliey  reach  the  interior,  and  blow  with  great  violence. 

"  The  winters  are  invariably  what  would  be  termed  open  ones  with  us.  Snow 
seldom  falls^  and  when  it  does,  it  rarely  lasts  more  than  two  or  three  days.  The 
rains  during  this  season  are  frequent,  though  not  violent.  The  climate  in  the 
western  section,  from  all  accounts,  is  not  unlike  that  of  England,  and  would  be 
termed  a  wet  one.  The  winter  of  1840  was  the  severest  they  had  yet  ex- 
perienced. 

'<  The  middle  section  is,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  dry,  and  the  tempe- 
rature more  changeable,  the  variations  being  great  and  sudden;  the  mercury  has 
been  known  to  fall  as  low  as  18  degrees  in  the  winter,  and  to  rise  as  high  as 
108  degrees  in  the  shade  in  summer.  In  Appendix  xiii.,  vol.  iv.,  will  be 
found  a  register  of  the  temperature  kept  at  one  of  the  missionary  stations,  Lap- 
wai,  on  the  Kooskooskee.  It  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
middle  section. 

''  The  eastern  section  has  an  exceedingly  variable  climate :  it  fluctuates  from 
cold  to  hot  in  a  few  hours,  ranging  through  fifty  or  sixty  degrees  of  temperature; 
yet  from  the  accounts  I  have  from  very  respectable  authority,  the  cold  is  by  no 
means  severe  for  any  length  of  time.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  two  years 
there,  assured  me  that  the  cattie  and  horses  required  no  other  food  than  what  they 
could  pick  up,  the  natural  hay  before  spoken  of  being  sufficient  for  their  sup- 
port. 

"  The  climate  throughout  Oregon  Is  thought  to  be  salubrious  for  the  white 
race ;  and  was  considered  so  by  the  Indians,  prior  to  the  year  1830,  when  the 
ague  and  fever,  or  any  disease  resembling  it,  was  not  known  to  exist.  The  la- 
dians  fully  believe  to  this  day  that  Captain  Dominis  introduced  the  disease  in 
1830.  Since  that  time  it  has  committed  frightful  ravages  among  them,  not  so  mnch^ 
perhaps,  from  the  violence  of  the  disease  itself,  as  the  manner  in  which  they 
treat  it.  It  was  not  tmtil  quite  lately  that  they  were  willing  to  be  treated  after 
our  mode,  and  they  still  in  many  cases  prefer  the  incantations  and  practices  of 
the  medicine-man.^' 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

EXPEDITION  TO  OKONAOAN  IN  1841. 

On  the  20th  of  May^  Lieutenant  Johnson  was  despatched  in  comnumd  of  aa 
expedition  to  explore  the  country  below  Nisqually  over  the  Cascade  rai^  of 
mountains  to  Okonagan^  on  the  Columbia.  He  was  accompanied  by  guides  and 
an  interpreter^  who  understood  the  dialects  of  each  tribe :  the  party  were  mounted 
on  horses,  and  well  equipped.  The  practicability  of  crossing  the  mountains  was  si 
first  doubted,  but  accomplished  by  the  perseverance  and  prudence  of  lieotensift 
Johnson.  After  leaving  the  prairie  they  ascended  by  a  path  nearly  oveigrofni 
with  hazel,  gualtheria,  comus,  spiraea,  vacunum,  &c.  The  streams  they  met  weie 
crossed  with  diifficulty,  being  swollen  by  the  melting  of  snows  in  the  mounlaiiis. 
They  had  frequently  to  cut  their  way  through  thickets  and  fidlen  timber: 
steep  precipices  were  ascended,  their  horses  often  stuck  fiist  in  miry  holes  amoqg 
the  roots  of  trees.  Along  tiie  banks  of  Upthascap  they  saw  arbor  yitm  trees 
thirty  feet  in  circumference  four  feet  firom  the  ground,  and  above  ICX)  feet  high. 
They  saw  little  game — and  killed  but  one  deer.  They  then  passed  over  valleys 
and  hills,  and  forests  of  spruce.  Some  of  the  fallen  trees  measured  265  feet  in 
length.  One  which  had  been  broken  off,  was  supposed  to  measure  littie  less 
than  300  feet,  and  was  about  thirty-five  feet  in  circumference. 

Some  of  the  fallen  spruce  trees  were  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  see 
over  them  on  horseback.  On  their  trunks  seedlings  were  frequently  seen  growing 
forcing  their  roots  through  the  old  bark  and  round  the  trunk  until  sustenance 
was  found  in  the  earth.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  the  horses  frequently  strayed 
away  during  the  night.  Along  the  Smalocho  the  road  lay  near  conical  hills,  the 
sides  clad  with  gigantic  pines.  Cotton  wood,  maple,  spruce,  pine,  elder,  and  an 
undergrowth  of  rasberry  bushes  were  also  passed.  Lieutenant  Johnson  ascended 
La  Titey  a  bare  mountain  (2790  feet  high),  to  make  observations -platitude 
47  deg.  8  min.  54  sec.  north.  The  mountain  and  country  near  it  had  been  over- 
run by  fire. 

The  horses  and  Indians  soon  after  became  exhausted,  and  food  scarce,  which  de- 
layed them  at  the  Little  Prairie  (47  deg.  5  min.  54  sec.  north,  longitude,  120  deg. 
13  min.  west,  magnetic  variation  19  deg.  39  sec.  east).  On  the  Cascadesummit  the 
snow  was  found  ten  feet  deep  by  Mr.Waldron,  who  was  sent  on,  before  attempting 
the  ascent  with  the  horses  and  baggage.  The  snow  began  to  melt  rapidly.  After 
enduring  great  fatigue  the  summit  was  passed  by  the  cavalcade,  and  the  descent 
accompUshed.    The  breadth  of  snow  passed  over  was  about  eight  miles.    The 

^nks  of  the  small  streams  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range,  were  clothed  with  a 
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great  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs.  They  proceeded  down  aldng  the  banks  of  the 
Spiper^  a  branch  of  the  Columbia.  Its  banks  were  rugged,  and  they  continued  * 
their  journey  over  a  very  rough  country,  and  aftei  wards  over  a  high  ridge  covered 
with  a  scanty  growth  of  pines,  until  tfiey  readved  the  Takima^  which  being  too 
deep  to  ford^  was  crossed  in  the  India-rubi||j3r  Bahas.  Here  they  succeeded  in 
purchasing  moose  and  salmon  from  the  Indians,  and  then  continued  their  route 
to  the  northward,  until  they  encamped  on  a  plateau  6203  feet  high. 

They  continued  their  route  up  the  mountain,  but  the  barometical  experiments 
were  intercepted  by  the  accidental  breaking  of  the  instrument,  and  they  after- 
wards descended  to  the  Columbia,  near  the  stream  called  Pischous*  River. 
Here  the  Columbia  was  rapid,  its  banks  rugged,  sterile,  and  destitute  even  of 
scattered  trees.  It  flows  through  a  narrow  ravine  from  1000  to  1500  feet  deep. 
They  then  ascended  and  encamped  on  the  south-west  side  on  a  patch  of  meadow 
land,  where  the  Indians  cultivate  some  potatoes.  Many  grouse  and  curlews 
were  killed.  They  crossed,  men  and  horses^  the  Pischous,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Indians,  and  proceeded  upwards  towards  Okonagan,  over  a  rugged  country-— 
grouse  prevailed.  Some  white  marble  was  also  seen.  They  afterwards  crossed  the 
Columbia  by  means  of  the  India-rubber  Balsas  and  a  raft.  They  then  ascended 
about  2000  feet  to  a  plateau  without  wood  and  covered  with  long  grass,  and,  after 
much  fatigue,  they  reached  on  the  8th  of  June  banks  of  the  Columbia,  opposite  to 
Okonagan,  to  wBich  they  crossed.  This  as  a  trading  post  is  described  as  fall* 
ing  into  decay,  and  only  kept  up  as  a  dep6t  for  supplies  in  connexion  with  the 
northern  parts  of  New  Caledonia.  Few  furs  are  found  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
the  extreme  scarcity  of  game  and  fur  animals  is  remarkable  in  this  part  of  middle 
Oregon.  This  post  and  Spokane  were  the  first  established  by  the  American  Fur 
Company  (in*1812).  It  afterwards  fell  to  the  North-west,  and  then  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company. 

It  has,  as  usual  at  the  posts,  an  Indian  encampment  on  the  outside,  but  there  is 
no  Indian  settlement  nearer  than  eight  miles,  where  there  is  a  salmon  fishery.  It 
is  somewhat  difiicult  to  account  for  the  scarcity  of  game,  as  the  exploring  party 
was  ^'  well  satisfied  that  there  is  an  abundance  of  food,  and  that  all  kinds  of 
cattle  would  thrive  exceedingly  in  this  section,  where  grass  is  so  abundant^ 

Okonagan  is  situated  on  a  poor,  flat,  sandy  neck,  about  two  miles  above  the 
junction  of  the  river  of  that  name  with  the  Columbia.  It  is  a  square,  picketed  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  already  described,  but  destitute  of  bastions,  and  re- 
moved sixty  yards  from  the  Columbia,  French  is  the  language  spoken  here,  as  it 
is  at  all  the  other  posts  of  the -company. 

Half  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  Okonagan  it  was  found  to  be  300  feet 
wide :  it  is  a  dull,  turbid  stream.  The  Columbia  at  this  place  was  found  to  be 
1900  feet  wide.    Besides  the  care  of  barges  for  navigating  the  river,  and  the 
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horses  for  the  land  journey  to  the  northern  ports,  the.  ernployes  at  this  post 
collect  what  skins  they  can:  about  eighty  beaver  skins  during  the  year,  the  price 
of  each  of  which  is  usually  about  twenty  charges  of  powder  and  balL  Some 
bear^  marten,  and  other  skins  are  also  obtained,  for  which  the  prices  vary. 

At  this  point  the  company  had  some  goats,  and  thirty-^re  head  of  very  fine 
cattle,  which  produce  abundance  of  milk  and  butter*  Neitiier  of  them  were  tiien 
permitted  to  be  slaughtered,  and  the  only  animal  food  used  is  a  species  of  rat/cang^ 
by  the  Indians,  called  ''  siffleurs"  which  burrow  among  the  stones  on  the  hiQ  sides 
in  great  numbers.  They  are  very  fat,  and  considered  good  food*  The  soil  is  too 
poor  for  farming  operations,  and  only  a  few  potatoes  are  grown. 

There  is,  much  further  north.  Fort  Thompson,  near  the  Kamloaps  Lake,  from 
which  a  stream  falls  into  Eraser's  River,  which  is  in  charge  of  an  Indian^  and 
is  of  less  importance  than  Okonagan. 

The  company's  servants  at  this  northern  post  live  mostly  on  salmon.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  provisions  to  the  posts  in  the  interior  is  very  great;  all  that 
is  consumed  at  the  north  is  carried  twenty-four  days' journey  on  pack-horses,  and 
eighteen  in  barges,  before  it  arrives  at  its  destination;  and  the  amount  trans- 
ported is  not  more  than  enough  to  supply  the  officers  whose  allowance  is  very 
limited*  The  servants  of  the  company  at  these  places  receive  an  increase  of  pay 
as  some  recompense  for  their  privations.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Okonagan, 
are  found  gooseberries,  June  berries,  and  currants,  which  ripen  in  June. 

The  Columbia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Okonagan  is  very  winding  in  its 
course,  and  is  interrupted  by  dalles,  about  five  miles  above. 

The  expedition  ascended  the  Okonagan  to  the  country  above  Orande 
Coul6e,  supposed  previously  to  have  once  been  the  bed  of  the  Columbia;  but, 
on  examination,  it  was  considered  as  **  much  too  wide,  and  that  its  entrance  was 
nearly  choked  up  by  granite  hills,  that  do  not  leave  sufficient  space  for  the  river 
to  have  flowed  through.  The  walls  of  the  Coulee  consist  of  basaltic  clififs  similar 
to  those  of  the  Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  790  feet  high ;  and  where  it  was  crossed 
by  the  party,  it  was  three  miles  wide;  but  a  few  miles  further  to  the  south,  it 
narrowed  to  two  miles.    Its  direction  is  nearly  north  and  south,  fifteen  miles.'' 

In  the  level  parts  of  the  Coulee,  the  earth  was  much  cracked ;  saline  incrua- 
tations'were  abundant,  which,  sparkKng  brilliantly  in  the  sun,  gave  the  plain 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  water. 

The  Coulee,  which  was  probably  at  a  former  period  a  lake,  is  imprqpnated 
with  saline  matter,  and  considered  unfit  for  grain  crops,  but  as  ^'  admirably 
adapted  for  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep,  there  being  abundance  of  water,  and 
plenty  of  good  grass  here,  and  for  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  it" 

After  leaving  the  Coulee,  they  travelled  over  a  gently-rolling  prairie  country, 
affiirding  excellent  sheep-pasture,  but  entirely  destitute  of  trees.  After  travelling 
fourteen  miles^  they  reached  the  ^^  Coulee  des  Pierres,"  where  the  prairie  termi- 
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aated.  This^has  features  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Grande  Coul^  fbr 
two  miles^  when,  turning  to  the  right,  and  two  miles  further,  brought  them  to 
the  Columbia,  whose  banks  were  here  thickly  wooded.* 

Following  the  course  of  the  river  for  four  miles,  over  spurs  of  hills,  they 
reached  the  confluence  of  the  Spokane,  which  was  300  feet  broad  at  its  mouth; 
but  which,  like  the  Columbia,  was  at  this  time  m\ich  swollen  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Spokane ;  there  are  rocks  in  the  Columbia  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water,  which  cause  rapids ;  but  there  is  no  perceptible  fall,  and  the  barges 
shoot  over  them  without  much  danger.  By  the  assistance  of  some  Indians,  with 
two  canoes  they  crossed  the  river,  and  breakfested  on  the  opposite  side  that  day. 

On  arriving  at  Fort  Colville,  after  having  experienced  some  difficulty  in  riding 
their  Indian  horses  up  to  the  gate ;  for  the  waggons,  poultry,  pigs,  cabins,  and 
other  objects  of  civilisation,  excited  no  little  alarm  to  their  animals.  Lieutenant 
Johnson  proceeded  up  the  Spokane, ''  which,  for  the  first  ten  miles,  has  a  course 
of  east-south-east.  The  route  passes  through  much  fine  scenery,  and  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  river,  the  hills  form  terraces,  clothed  with  grass,  and  having 
a  few  pines  growing  on  them.  The  pines  yield  an  agreeable  shade,  and  the 
banks  o£Fer  numerous  beautiful  sites  for  dwellings.  The  river  itself  is  pretty :  its 
waters  are  transparent,  and  it  is  joined  in  its  course  by  many  bubbling  brooks. 
To  judge  from  the  number  of  sheds  for  drying  salmon,  it  must  abound  with  fish* 
The  average  width  of  the  stream  was  about  200  feef 

After  leaving  the  Spokane,  they  rode  in  a  north-east  direction,  over  .hills  co- 
vered with  pines,  and  through  valleys  rich  with  fine  meadows;  and  after  a  ride  of 
thirty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Spokane,  reached  the  missionary  station 
of  Chimikaine. 

On  returning  from  this  mission  to  Colville,  they  travelled  through  an  exten- 
sive valley  to  the  north,  with  hills  on  either  side  of  from  600  to  1000  feet  in 
height.  This  valley  is  crossed  by  nunferous  streamlets  and  brooks,  and  appears 
to  have  an  extremely  fertile  soil.  The  largest  stream  passed  was  one  near 
Colville,  on  which  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  their  grist-mills;  this  is 
about  fifty  feet  wide.  Within  ten  miles  of  the  fort,  the.  house  of  the  company's 
storekeeper  was  passed,  and  near  it  is  found  a  species  of  white  chalk,  or  pigment, 
which  is  much  used  at  the  fort,  instead  of  the  common  lime  whitewash,  from 
which  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable.  On  reaching  the  fort,  the  hospitality  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  superintendents  soon  made  the  party  forget  the 
fatigues  of  their  journey  up  the  Spokane. 

Fort  Colville  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Columbia,  just  above  the  Ket- 
tle FaUs,  where  the  river  is  pent  up  between  rocks,  and  runs,  or  rushes  in  a  lateral 
channel,  which  nearly  encircles  a  level  tract  of  land,  containing  about  200  acres  of 
rich  soil.  Of  this  peninsula,  about  130  acres  are  under  cultivation,  and  produce  crops 
•  On  the  banks  were  found  a  singular  species  of  Trillium,  almptt  ttemlesa. 
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(rf  wli6«ty  btriejTf  and  potatoes;  tmall  quantitiot  of  oats,  Inidian  odfrif  and  fm^ 
are  also  raised,  bnt  garden  vegetables  have  never  succeeded  welL  The  fiylaiei 
however^  is  to  be  attributed  either  to  bad  seedsy  or  unskilful  management;  fat 
the  soil,  which  is  a  rich  black  loam,  mixed  with  a  poHion  of  gravel,  seems  cqpsUe 
of  producing  any  thing.  The  whole  peninsula  has  the  iqipearance  of  hamg 
been  deposited  bj  Ae  river,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  only  spot  of  that  chaiacig 
formed  in  its  whole  course. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  fort,  from  one  of  whidi  a  road  leads  to  te 
grist-mill;  from  the  other  a  path  leads  along  the  bank  of  the  river. 

Fort  Colville,  like  the  other  posts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  eootsiii 
the  dwellings  and  warehouses,  and  is  surrounded  wiUi  high  pickets  and  baslioBi> 
forming  a  strong  defennve  work  against  the  Indians. 

Being  surroimded  by  good  soil,  it  is  superior  for  the  purposes  of  ealtivalisB» 
io  any  other  post  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Columbia. 

The  Kettle  Falls  are  formed  by  a  ledge  or  stratum  of  quarts  whidi  cjrossas  ths 
river,  and  from  bding  harder  than  the  rocks  either  above  or  below,  has  soffimd 
less  by  abrasion,  and  thus  forming  a  batin,  which,  from  its  fiune,  is  called  As 
Kettle  or  Churdur.  The  total  descent  of  the  water  is  about  fifty  Cost,  wlUk 
prevents  the  passage  of  boats.  At  the  foot  of  the  falls,  the  breadth  of  the  linr 
is  2330  feet,  and  the  average  of  the  current  is  four  miles  an  hour. 

There  is  an  Indian  village  on  the  banks  of  the  great  fidls,  inhabited  by  a  fnf 
families,  who  are  called  "  Quiarlpi''  (Basket  People),  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  using  baskets  to  catch  their  fish  (salmon).* 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  falls  are  large  masses  of  quarts  rock,  on  which  ths 
Indians  dry  their  fish.  Few  of  the  salmon,  even  if  able  to  pass  the  lower  £bJ1s« 
ever  get  by  the  upper  one,  being  generally  caught  between  the  two  frdls ;  conse- 
quently, above  this  place  no  salmon  are  taken.  A  short  distance  below  the  Ket- 
tle Falls,  are  the  Thompson  Rapids,  which  begin  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  River,  and 
extend  for  some  distance  below  that  point. 

Fort  Colville  is  stated,  by  the  officers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  to  be- 
2200  feet  above  the  sea.  '^  This  great  rise  takes  place  within  the  space  of  500 
miles,  and  is  unequalled  in  any  other  river  of  so  great  a  size.  The  cultivation  of 
crops  is  here  the  principle  object  of  attention ;  for  the  whole  of  the  northern 
posts  depend  upon  Fort  Colville  for  supplies  of  provisions. 

'^  As  to  climate,  this  region  has  the  reputation  of  being  more  rainy  than  the 
country  below,  but  seasons  occur  when  no  rain  falls.  In  the  summer  the  tempe- 
rature varies  very  considerably  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  tempera- 
ture in  summer  (July)  rises  to  100  dcg,  and  falls  to  12  deg.  in  January  and  Fe» 
bruary.    The  winter  commences  in  November,  and  ends  in  March.    They  frej 

*  These  are  great  basket-work  cribs,  in  which,  Captain  Wilkes  says,  that  sometimes  800  flrii 
»re  caught  at  oaehaiiL 
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qaently  have  flowers  blooming  in  Febraaiy.  The  time  of  planting  the  spring- 
wheat  is  in  April ;  the  winter  grain  is  sown  in  October,  and  succeeds  best  parti^ 
cukurly  if  the  autumn  should  be  a  wet  one.  The  crops  of  wheat  are  reaped  iii 
August.  Indian  com  is  not  a  sure  or  prolific  crop:  it  is  planted  in  May,  and 
gathered  in  September.  Potatoes,  beans,  and  some  oats,  with  2000  bui!ihels  of 
wheat)  are  raised  annually  at  this  place. 

^*  or  fruits  they  have  those  of  the  country,  such  as  the  service-berry^  straw* 
beny,  wild'Cherry,  and  the  hawthorn-berry.  These  ripen  from  June  to  September. 
Imported  fru%t'4rees  have  not  as  yet  succeeded ;  it  is  said  the  spring  frosts  are  too 
firequent  and  too  severe.'' 

This  post  was  established  in  1825^  at  which  time  a  bull  and  two  cows  were 
introduced  from  Vancouver,  and  (down  to  1841),  firom  these  have  sprung  196 
tiead  of  fine  cattle.  They  have  likewise  thirty  mares  with  foal,  and  sixty  grown 
horses.  The  horses  are  little  used  during  the  winter,  and  are  usually  turned  out 
to  shiflt  for  themselves.  Care  is,  however,  taken  to  keep  them  in  places  which 
^xe  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  in  consecjuence  least  covered  with  snow. 

The  operations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  over  the  northern  portion  of 
Oregon,  which  is  included  in  their  maps,  under  the  name  of  New  Caledonia,  are 
very  extensive,  and  in  this  section  they  have  several  posts.* 

*  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  his  vovage  of  discovery  across  the  continent  in  179S,  came  to 
the  spot  on  which  Fort  Alexandria  b  built,  and  was  dissuaded  by  the  Indians  from  following  the 
couise  of  the  river  to  its  mouth.  On  quitting  this  place  he  proceeded  to  the  West  Road  Kiver^ 
fiom  whence,  by  an  overland  ioumey,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  country  is  full  of  small  lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes.  It  extends  about  ten  days'  march  in  a 
tiorth  and  north-east  direction.  To  the  soudi  and  south-east  the  Atnah,  or  Chin  Indian  country, 
extends  about  one  hundred  miles;  on  the  east  there  is  a  cliain  of  lakes,  and  the  mountains  bor- 
dering Thompson's  River ;  while  to  the  westward  and  north-west  lie  the  lands  of  the  Naskotins 
and  Clinches.  The  principal  rivers  are  Fraser^s,  QuesneFs,  Roueh  Poplar,  Chilcotin,  and  West 
Boad.  Of  these  Frazer's  River  onlv  is  navigable.  It  receives  the  waters  of  Quesnel  and  West 
t^oplar  rivers,  which  issue  from  small  lakes  to  the  eastward.  The  lakes  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  tolerably  large  ;  one,  two,  and  even  three  days,  are  at  times  required  to  cross  some  of 
them.  They  abound  in  a  plentiful  variety  of  fish,  such  as  trout,  sucker,  &c. ;  and  the  natives 
Ittsert  that  white  fish  is  sometimes  taken.  These  lakes  are  generally  fed  by  mountain  streaniSy 
and  many  of  Uiem  spread  out,  and  are  lost  in  the  surrounding  marshes.  In  visiting  the  Naskotin 
and  Chin  Indians,  our  conveyance  is  by  canoes  on  Fraser*s  River ;  but  our  journeys  to  Bear 
Lake,  Kloukins,  and  Chilcotins,  must  be  performed  on  foot.  The  trading  soods  are  now  obtained 
from  the  Columbia  department,  to  which  the  returns  of  furs  are  forwanfed.  Horses  are  used  for 
conveying  the  goods,  and  the  journey  generally  occupies  six  weeks.  The  roads  are  extremely 
bad,  and  in  every  direction  we  encounter  numerous  rivulets,  small  lakes,  and  marshes.  The  soil 
is  poor :  an  indifferent  mould,  not  exceeding  eight  inches  in  depUi,  covers  a  bed  of  gravel  and 
sand.  All  the  vegetables  we  planted,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  care  and  precaution,  nearly 
fiuled  ;  and  the  last  crop  of  potatoes  did  not  yield  one-fourth  of  the  seed  planted.  On  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  in  the  interior,  the  trees  consist  of  popkr,  cypress,  alder,  cedar,  birch,  and  di^ 
ferent  species  of  fir,  spruce,  and  willow.  There  b  not  the  same  variety  of  wild  fruit  as  on  the 
Columbia.    Service-berries,  choke  cherries,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  red  whortleberries,  are 

esthered ;  but  among  the  Indians  the  service-berry  b  the  great  favourite.  There  are  various 
inds  of  roots,  which  the  natives  preserve  and  dry  for  periods  of  scarcity.  There  is  only  one 
kind  which  we  can  eat.  It  is  called  tzthchm^  has  a  bitter  taste,  but  when  eaten  with  salmon  im- 
parts an  agreeable  zest,  and  efl^ectually  destroys  the  disagreeable  smell  of  that  fish  when  smoke- 
oried.  St.  John's  wort  is  very  common,  and  has  been  successfully  applied  as  a  fomentation  in 
topical  inflammations.  A  kind  of  weed,  which  the  natives  convert  into  a  species  of  flax,  is  in 
general  demand.  An  evergreen  similar  to  that  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  with  small 
berries  growing  in  clusters  like  grapes,  also  flourishes  in  this  district.  Sarsaparilla  and  bear-root 
.     VOU  I.  3  U 
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At  ColnUtf  the  nnniber  of  beavei^skini  purchaiad  is  bot  small,  mod  Ihspicb 
which  accrue  annuslly  from  it  and  its  two  outposts,  Koutaine  and  Flathead,  witk 
the  purchases  made  by  a  person  who  travels  through  the  Flathead  cosndji 
amount  only  to  forty,  including  the  bear  and  wolf-skins.  Musk-rats,  maitesi^ 
and  foices,  are  the  kinds  most  numerous  in  this  neighbourhood.  Hie  ootpoiti 
above-mentioned  are  in  charge  of  a  Canadian  trader,  who  receives  his  outfit  fimi 
Colville. 

Fort  Chillcoaten  is  a  clerk's  station  in  latitude  52  deg.  10  min.  north  oa  Ai 
Chillcoaten  branch  of  Fraser's  River.    The  Chillooatens  are  a  small  tribe 


are  found  in  abundance.    A  strong  decoction  of  the  two  latter  with  the  berries  last  nentkiasibi 
been  repeatedly  tried  by  our  men  in  venereal  cases,  and  has  always  proved  sucocwItiL    WUa 
earth  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort ;  and  one  description  of  it,  mixed  with  oil  and  lias^s^ 
be  converted  into  excellent  soap.    Coal  in  considerable  quantities  has  been  discovered,  asi  ii 
many  places  we  observed  a  species  of  red  earth,  much  resembling  lava,  and  which  appeared  Isli 
of  vokanic  origin.    We  also  found  in  different  parts  of  New  Caledonia  quarts,  rock  ciTBtsI,  eoMi 
tak,  iron,  marcasites  of  a  gold  colour,  granite,  fuUei^s  earth,  some  beautiful  speciaiens  of  UA 
marble,  and  limestone  in  small  Quantities,  which  appeared  to  have  been  forced  down  the  htkd 
the  riven  from  the  mountains.    'llie  jumping-deer,  or  dievreuil,  together  with  the  rein  sad  n^ 
deer,  fr«)uent  the  vicinity  of  the  mounuins  in  considerable  numbers,  and  in  the  sonuBcr  iSMi 
tbcT  oftentimes  descend  to  the  banks  of  the  rivera  and  the  adjacent  flat  country.    The  mmmI 
and  wood-rat  also  abound  i  the  flesh  of  the  former  is  exquisite,  and  capital  robes  are  made  est  d 
its  skin ;  but  the  latter  is  a  vcnv  destructive  animal.     Their  dop  are  of  diminutive  sisc^  SM 
strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Esquimaux,  with  the  curied>up  Uil,  small  ears,  and  pointed  assa 
We  purchased  numben  of  Uiem  for  the  kettle,  t^eir  flesh  constituting  the  chief  artide  of  ibodla 
our  Dolidav  feasu  for  Christmas  and  New  Year.     The  fur-bearing  animals  consbt  of  beafSBI 
bears,  black,  brown,  and  grizzly  ;  otters  fisliers,  lynxes,  martens  ;  foxes,  red,  cross,  and  sihrtri 
minks,  musquash,  wolverines,  and  ermines.  Rabbiu  also  are  so  numerous  tliat  the  natives  BMiafi 
to  subsist  on  tliem  during  the  periods  that  salmon  is  scarce.      Under  the  head  of  omithologf  as 
have  the  bustard,  or  Canadian  oularde  (wild  goose),  swans,  ducks  of  various  descriptions,  hawb* 
plovers,  cranes,  white-headed  eagles,  magpies,  crows,  vultures,  wood-thrush,  red-breasted  thnah, 
or  robin,  woodpeckers,  gulls,  pelicans,  hawks,  partridges,  pheasants,  and  snow-birds.    The  sprii^ 
commences  in  April,  when  the  wild  flowers  begin  to  bud,  and  from  thence  to  tlie  latter  end  of  Msy 
the  weather  is  delightful.     In  June  it  rains  incessantly,  with  strons  southerly  and  easterly  winds. 
During  the  months  of  July  and  August  the  heat  is  intolerable ;  and  in  September  the  fogi  areio 
dense  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  any  morning  befors 
ten  o  clock.     Colds  and  rheumatisms  are  prevalent  amon^  the  natives  during  this  period :  nor 
are  our  people  exempt  from  them.     In  October  the  falling  of  the  leaves  and  occasional  frost 
announce  the  beginning  of  winter.     The  lakes  and  parts  of  the  river  are  frozen  in   November. 
The  snow  seldom  exceeds  twenty-four  inches  in  depth.     The  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer falls  in  January  to  15  degrees  below  0;  but  tliis  does  not  continue  many  days.    In 
general,  I  may  say,  the  climate  is  neither  unhealthy  nor  unpleasant ;  and  if  the  natives  used  com- 
mon prudence,  they  would  undoubtedly  live  to  an  advanced  age.     The  salmon  fishery  com- 
mences about  the  middle  of  July,  and  ceases  in  October.     This  is  a  busy  period  for  the  nativei|; 
for  upon  their  industry  in  saving  a  sufficiency  of  salmon  for  the  winter  depends  their  diief  sup- 
port.    Their  method  of  catching  the  salmon  is  ingenious,  and  does  not  differ  much  from  that 
practised  by  the  upper  natives  of  the  Columbia.     The  Chilcotin  River  takes  its  rise  in  a  lake 
of  the  same  name :  its  course  from  Alexandria  is  S.S.E. ;  its  length,  including  its  meandering 
about  otie  hundred  and  eighty  miles ;  and  its  breadth  varies  from  forty  to  sixty  jrards ;  it  is  quite 
shallow,  and  full  of  rapids.     The  lake  is  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  sixty  miles  in  length, 
and  is  surrounded  by  lofly  mountains,  from  which  a  number  of  small  rivulets  descend.     It 
contains  abundance  of  sucker,  trout,  and  white  fish.    Salmon,  however,  is  the  favourite  fish  ;  but 
u  it  does  not  regularly  descend  their  river,  they  are  often  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  tlie 
produce  of  the  lake.     They  are  poor  hunters,  otherwise  they^  might  chiefly  subsist  on  animsl 
food ;  for  the  rein-deer,  with  the  red  and  moose  deer,  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  in  the  autumnal  montlis  the  black-tail  and  jumpin£-deer  are  plentiful.     According  to 
their  accounts,  travellers  may  in  six  days,  from  the  end  of  Chilcotin  Lake,  after  crossing  a  range 
of  mountains,  reach  a  river  in  a  southerly  direction  which  discharges  its  waters  into  ttie  ocean,  sf 
a  place  where  the  Indians  carry  on  a  tramc  with  Europeans. — C'ar«  Cohmbia, 
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bering  about  sixty  families)  and  only  four  packs  of  peltries  are  contributed  by 
tbem.  A  pack  is  equal  to  6fty-five  beaver-skins  of  large  size ;  a  beaver-skin  costs 
one  foot  and  a  half  of  tobacco  (rolled  kind)^  or  six  are  l>ought  for  a  blanket. 

Fort  Alexandria,  called  after  the  celebrated  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie^  in  lati- 
tude 52  deg.  30  min.  north,  is  the  point  where  the  navigation  of  Frazer's  River  is 
begun  by  the  northern  brigade,  on  their  way  north  a  chief  trader  resides.  Twenty 
or  thirty  packs  are  procured  here,  seven  of  which  are  beaver.  A  few  cattle  are  kept 
at  Alexandria,  about  which  is  the  only  small  open  space  in  the  northern  countrj^ 
that  is  cleared^the  rest  bi^g  covered  with  a  dense  fir-forest,  consisting  principally 
of  di£Ferent  species  of  firs^  with  some  birch  willow,  alder,  poplar,  and  maple- trees. 
i  Fort  George  is  another  station  at  the  junction  of  Stuart's  and  Fraaer's  Rivers. 
It  has  a  few  cattle,  and  provides  during  the  year  a  few  packs*  A  clerk  of  the 
company  is  stationed  here. 

Fort  Thompson,  on  the  Kamloops  River,  lies  in  50  deg.  38  min.  north  longitude, 
120  deg.  7  nain.  10  sec.  west  of  Frazer's,  Babine's,  and  M^Leod^  on  the  lakes  of 
the  same  names,  together  with  that  of  Fort  St.  ^ames  on  Stuart's  Lake,  are  all 
places  of  trade,  and  yield  a  profitable  return  for  the  expenditure  and  labour  em^ 
ployed  in  maintaining  them.  The  company  are  now  extending  their  posts  to  th^ 
northward,  behind  the  Russian  settlements,  where  an  officer  of  the  company  hai 
been  exploring.  During  the  summer,  the  travelling  in  this  country  is  performed 
on  horseback,  or  in  canoes ;  but  in  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  to  a  great 
depth  with  snow,  and  the  rivers  frozen,  the  only  mode  of  journeying  is  on  snow<* 
shoes,  or  in  sledges  drawn  by  dogs.  These  animals  draw  a  weight  of  200  pounds. 
The  sndw-shoes  require  to  be  six  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  broad ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  incumbrance  they  might  be  supposed  to  cause,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon  for  individuals  in  the  company's  service  to  travel  on  them  for  days  together  a 
distance  of  thirty-five  miles  a  day.  • 

Frazer's  River  takes  its  rise  far  north  in  this  region,  and  flows  through  it. 
The  country  is  also  well  watered  by  the  numerous  streams  flowing  firom  the  moun- 
tains* The  company'^s  boats  never  navigate  the  Frazer's  River  below  Fort  Thomp« 
son.  Sir  George  Simpson,  who  passed  down  in  1828,  says,  that  he  found  the 
navigation  so  dangerous  and  difficult,  that  it  was  almost  totally  impracticable 
If  it  had  offered  any  facilities  for  navigation,  the  distance  it  would  have  saved  in 
the  transportation  of  goods  for  the  northern  posts,  would  have  caused  the  adoption 
of  the  route.  From  Vancouver  to  Okonagan,  is  300  miles  by  water,  with  four 
portages;  and  from  Okonagan  to  Fort  Thompson  by  land,  150  miles;  thenc6 
to  Fort  Alexandria,  120  miles,  and  as  much  more  to  Fort  St.  James,  120  miles; 
total  distance,  720  miles,  requiring,  nearly  sixty  days  in  travelling,  two« thirds  of 
which  time  is  employed  in  going  from  Fort  Okonagan  to  Fort  St^  James.  The 
distance,  however,  without  loads,  and  with  expedition,  may  be  travelled  in  twenty 
days. 
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The  climate  of  this  northern  section  of  country  is  un&vourable  to  agricnltiirej 
in  consequence  of  its  being  situated  between  two  ranges  of  mountains:  the  Boeky 
Mountains  on  the  easty  and  the  extension  of  the  Cascade  Range  on  the  west 
Both  of  these  are  constantly  covered  with  snow,  notwithstanding  which,  the  cli- 
mate is  said  not  to  be  remarkably  seyere.  Snow,  however,  lies  on  the  gronod 
from  Noyember  till  April  or  May,^  and  is  on  an  ayerage  mx  feet  deep.  From  tht 
end  ot  May  till  the  beginning  of  September,  fires  can  be  dispensed  with,  bat  not 
during  the  rest  (rf*  the  y^ar. 

Tliere  are  many  spots  of  fi^rtile  land  along  the  riyers,  but  the  early  frosts  wet 
great  obstacle  to  agriculture.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and  some  wheat  and  barleyy  are, 
however,  raised  at  Fort  Alexandria  and  Fort  George ;  but  at  the  more  northara,  as 
St.  James,  Babine,  and  Frazer's,  only  the  two  former  vegetables  can  be  cultivated. 
Cattle  are  now  reared  in  considerable  numbers  at  most  oi  the  posts. 

The  latitude  of  Fort  Colville  was  ascertained  by  observations  at  the  toH,  to  be 
48  deg.  36  min.  16  sec,  north,  longitude  118  d^.  04  min.  00  sec.  west* 

The  formation  of  the  oountry,  i^r  leaving  the  Spokane,  was  lava  or  trap,  of 
which  rock  the  latitude  of  48  d^.  north,  seems  to  be  the  liinit,  after  whidi  it  gives 
place  to  granite.  This  was  found  to  be  the  cas^  alio,  in  the  Straits  et  Fooa^ 
where  the  same  parallel  is  the  dividing  line  of  the  two  rocks;  and  as  fiur  as  our 
opportunities  and  information  went,  there  seemed  to  be  but  little  doubts  that  tUs 
line  extends  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  And  Captain  WiUoes 
considers,  that  the  whole  portion  of  the  Oregon  territory  to  the  south  of  the  Spokane 
is  of  igneous  formation. 

The  party  then  travelled  the  next  thirty  miles  in  an  east-north-easterly  direo- 
tion  from  the  Spokane.  The  country  they  passed  over  was  hilly,  with  lakes  and 
0{^n  glades  intervening;  the  soil  was  poor,  sandy,  and  stony;  a  few  scattered 
pines  were  seen  on  the  hills,  and  aroundithe  lakes  were  cotton,  wood,  and  willow 
bushes.  They  afterwards  rode  through  a  rich  and  fertile  valley  running  in  a 
south-west  and  north-east  direction,  in  which  the  horses  sank  in  clover  up  to 
their  knees. 

On  the  following  day,  they  passed  over,  for  thirty  miles,  a  fine  rolling  prairia 
country,  producing  rich  pasture,1and  being  well  watered  though  destitute  of  wood. 
The  plants  seen  were  convolvulus,  frasera,  habeparia,  ^alochortns,  baptisia,  and 
trifolium :  the  last  is  good  food  for  cattle. 

During  the  day  they  met  a  party  of  Indians  travelling  with  abundance  of 
spare  horses;  to  one  of  which  were  slung  their  tent-poles,  wood  of  the  kind  being 
scarce  in  this  country. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  the  party  reached  the  Kooskooskee,  which  was  found 
2000  feet  below  the  plain  they  had  been  travelling  on,  and  800  feet  wide.  Lewis 
and  Clarke  reached  this  river  about  forty-five  miles  above  this  place. 

On  the  Kooskooskee,  Mr.  Spalding,  the  missionary,  had  built  himself  a  house 
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^f  two  ^ctiries,  witti  board-floors,  as  well  as  a  grist  and  saw-milL  For  theke  He  pro* 
cured  the  timber  in  the  mountainSy  and  rafted  it  down  himself.  He  had  twenty 
|U)res  of  fine  wheat,  and  a  large  field,  in  which  were  potatoes,  com^  melons,  pump^ 
kins,  peas,  beans,  &€•»  the  whole  of  which  were  in  good  order. 

^^  This  part  of  Oregon  (the  district  of  the  Kooskooskee)  is  admirably 
pdapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep:  thfi  ewa  bear  tuna  a  yeai^,  and  often  produei 
twimf  One  ewe  was  pointed  out  to  our  gentlemen  that  had  seven  lambs  within 
86$  dayf»  Homed  cattle  also  thrive>  but  the  stock  is  at  present  liimtod.  T^ 
Indians  have  a  strong  desire  to  procure  them.  A  party  were  persuaded  to  accom* 
pany  a  missionary,  and  take  horses  over  to  St.  Louis  (Missouri)  to  exchange  for 
^ttle*  WhcQ  they  reached  the  Sioux  country,  the  chiefs  being  absent,  they  were 
attackedf  and  all  murdered,  except  the  white  man." 

The  missionary  regards  the  Kookooskee  climate  as  a  rainy  one,  notwithstanding 
Iheappearanceof  aridity  in  the  vegetation.  There  is  no  doubt  of  itsl>eing^  in  winter, 
imd  even  during  summer  there  is  much  wet  A  good  deal  of  rain  had  fallen  the 
laonth  before  the  visit  of  the  exploring  party.  The  nights  were  always  cool.  The  tem^ 
perMore  SeJIs  at  times  to  a  low  point.  On  the  10th  of  December,  1836,  it  fell  to 
J.0  deg.;  and  subsequently  was  not  so  low  till  the  16th  of  .lanuary,  1841,  when 
^  fell  to  26. deg.;  and  on  the  lOth  of  February^  it  was  as  low  as  14  deg.  Fab* 
lenbeit.        ^ 

The  greami  heat  experienced  during  his  residence,  was  in  1937 ;  on  the  S3rd 
ff  July,  in  that  year,  the  thermometer  rose  to  108  deg.  in  the  shade.  In  1840, it 
was  107  deg.;  and  in  the  sun  it  reached  144  deg.  The  extreme  variations  d  the 
^^rmometer  were  more  reniarkable^  the  greatest  nKmthly  change  being  *J2  d^. ; 
while  the  greatest  daily  range  was  $8  deg.  Since  the  missionary's  residence,  no 
Iwo  years  have  been  alike.  The  grass  remains  green  all  the  year  round.  Sor 
arable  culture  irrigation  is  necessary ;  <wheat,  Indian  pom,  vegetables^  Icc^  sac* 
ceedwell. 

The  description  which  we  have  of  the  qoast  of  Oregon  as  far  as  had  been  ex4 
plored  by  the  celebrated  Vancouvef,  is  remisrkably  in  accordance  with  the  ac» 
pount  given  by  Captain  Wilkes,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  sketches  made  by  Sit 
Alax^der  Mackenaie,  ope  of  the  most  intieind  travellers  who  ever  accom^ 
plished  great  and  perilous  undertakings,  are  still  more  remarkable  in  describing 
the  more  northerly  sections  which  he  traversed,  and  in  his  suppositions  regarding 
the  portions  which  he  had  not  explored.  CSaptain  Cook's  account  of  the  Nootka 
Sound,  and  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  Vancouver's  Island,  is  considered  remarkably 
correct,  but  the  aborigines  would  appear  to  have  greatly  diminished  in  nnmbet 
since  the  period  of  his  visit.  At  that  time  they  were  noted  thieves,  and  perfidy 
seenui  to  have  ever  since  been  characteristic  of  the  natives  of  that  place,  and  of 
all  Vancouver's  Island. 

Of  the  parts  of  Northern  Oregon  over  which  Sir  Alexander  Mackensie  travelled, 
we  have  no  recent  description  more  correct  than  the  sketches  in  lua  \Qiv^T02^.     1^ 
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though  there  are,  no  doubt,  some  parts  of  the  regions  north  of  the  inlet  ivheK 
he  fell  in  with  the  sea,  capable  of  cultivation,  and,  although  many  tracts  are  covered 
with  wood  even  north  of  Cook's  Inlet,  yet,  except  for  fishing  and  for  the  wiU 
animals,  there  would  appear  to  be  but  little  other  value  in  the  region  poopciacd 
by  Russia*  north  of  54  deg.,  or  of  that  part  of  Oregon,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mom- 
tains,  and  north  of  49  deg.  north  latitude.  All  the  glowing  descriptions  <rf  Tan 
couver — all  that  is  described  fit  for  cultivation  and  settlement  by  Captain  WHkei 
apply  to  districts  and  places  south  of  that  parallel.  All  norfih  of  49  deg.  ii 
described  as  dreary,  rugged,  and  unfit  for  settlements,  by  Vancouver ;  and  the  parti 
of  Oregon  west  of,  and  within  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  south  of  VanoouTCi^s  Islands 
are  those  of  which  he  says,  ^'  To  describe  the  beauties  of  this  r^on  vrill,  on 
some  future  occasion,  be  a  very  grateful  task  to  the  pen  of  a  skilful  panegyrist 
The  serenity  of  the  climate  (he  was  here  in  May),  the  innumerable  pleasing 
landscapes,  and  the  abundant  fertility  that  unassisted  nature  puts  forth,  require 
only  to  be  enriched  by  the  industry  of  man,  with  villages,  mansions,  cottageS} 
and  other  buildings  to  render  it  the  most  lovely  country  that  can  be  imagined; 
whilst  the  labour  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  amply  rewarded  in  the  beauties 
which  nature  seems  ready  to  bestow  on  cultivation."  Of  the  whole  western 
shores  of  Oregon,  north  of  48  deg.  29  min.,  he  gives  the  most  cheerless,  sterile^ 
and  uncultivable  character.  ^'This  country"  (extending  north  froni  48  deg. 
29  min.),  he  says,  ^^  presented  a  very  different  aspect  firom  thatwhicnwe  had  been 
accustomed  to  behold  from  the  south.  The  shores  now  before  us  were  composed 
of  steep  rugged  rocks,  whose  surface  varied  exceedingly  in  respect  to  height, 
and  exhibited  little  more  than  the  barren  rock,  which  in  some  places  produced  a 
little  herbage  of  a  dull  colour,  with  a  few  dwarf  trees."  The  whole  east  coast  of 
Vancouver's  Islands  and  the  opposite  shores  are  described  as  little  better,  and 
generally  more  forbidding. 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  proceeded  from  Canada  over  the  waters  and  wilder* 
ness  of  America  to  the  height  of  land  which  separates  the  waters  running  into 
Hudson's  Bay  from  those  flowing  into  the  Pacific.  His  perilous  journey  was 
one  of  the  most  arduous,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  ever  performed  by  man. 
This  is  evident  when  we  consider  the  unknown  state  of  the  wilderness  and  of  the 
savage  tribes. 

On  the  12lh  of  June,  1793,  he  left  a  small  lake,  in  latitude  54  deg.  24  min. 
north,  longitude  121  deg.  wesf,— -considered  by  bim  the  source  of  the  Uujiga, 
or  Peace  River,  which  falls  into  the  Slave  Lake,  and  after  flowing  through  which, 
discharges  its  waters  in  the  Frozen  Ocean.  He  crossed  the  ridge  from  this 
plain  through  a  pass,  between  rocky  precipices,  of  no  more  than  817  paces 
over,  to  a  lake,  from  whence  its  waters  flowed  to  a  branch  of  Fraser^s  River. 
Along  the  pass  spruce  and  liards  were  growing.    The  canoe  was  carried  over 

*  Oftbe  trade  and  navigatioD  of  Russian  America,  we  have  given  an  account  in  another  work, 
Commercial  StatisticM,  vol.  li. 
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this  portage  and  then  crossed  overland  to  another  lake.  They  embarked  on  the 
lake^  by  a  portage,  on  which  was  a  growth  of  large  fir  and  pine-trees,  and 
many  fallen  ones.  Their  progress  then  became  slow  and  arduous ;  the  9tream  by 
which  they  descended  was  obstructed  by  terriffic  difficulties ;  they  often  had  to 
cut  a  road  through  the  thick  forest,  and  make  their  way  over  swamps,  in  order 
to  pass  by  the  rocks,  rapids,  or  other  obstacles  of  the  river;  such  as  being 
choked  up  with  fallen  trees  carried  down  by  the  floods.  Their  escapes  appear 
almost  marvellous.  They  were  frequently  in  danger  of  wanting  food,  and  lived 
on  a  limited  allowance.  The  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  the  leaders  braved,  all 
physical  dangers,  and  tempered  the  ferocity  of  unknown  savages,  until  they 
finally  reached  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

The  climate  of  the  country  he  passed  over,  was  often  foggy  and. wet,  although 
in  the  middle  of  summer;  but  the  vegetation  was  far  more  advanced  than  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Cedar,  maple,  hemlock,  and  other  trees 
and  shrubs,  also  appeared  in  a  more  northern  latitude  on  the  west  than  on  the 
east,  and  the  temperature,  except  on  the  mountains,  was  much  warmer.  The 
largest  trees  were  lofty  pines  and  wide-spreading  cedars.  They  met  red-deer  and 
ihot  some.  Their  canoe  was  upset  in  the  rapids,  and  often  dashed  against  the 
rocks,  and  finally  so  shattered,  that  after  frequent  mending  and  patching,  they 
were  compelled  to  construct  a  new  one;  which  they  afterwards  laid  up,  when 
they  left  the  river  to  cross  over-land  to  the  Pacific.  The  account  he  gives  of  the 
tribes  of  natives  is  interesting;  they  appear  to  have  degenerated,  and  they 
have  greatly  decreased  in  number,  since  that  period.  Among  some  of  the 
tribes  old  age  was  yenerated.  Their  burial-places  were  also  held  sacred.  The 
first  considerable  stream  which  he  met  with,  after  leaving  the  canoe,  abounded 
with  fish.  On  the  1 7th  of  July,  he  descended  into  a  beautiful  valley,  where  ground 
hogs  abounded.  There  was,  at  the  same  time,  much  snow  on  the  mountains* 
One  of  which  appeared  of  stupendous  height.  On  reaching  the  first  river  flowing 
west,  the  cedar,  pine,  hemlock,  and  elder-trees,  were  of  great  size.  The  inner  or 
glutinous  part  of  the  hemlock  bark  was  scraped  off  for  food  by  the  natives.  They 
were,  by  several  tribes  received  hospitably,  and  feasted  with  salmon ;  of  wjiich 
there  was  an  abundant  supply.  The  tribes  who  feed  on  them  did  not  eat  the 
flesh  of  quadrupeds.  These  Indians  were  expert  canoe- men.  Neither  chastity 
nor  honesty  were  considered  virtues.  They  stole  an  axe,  but  delivered  it  up 
afterwards.  He  descended  the  river  in  a  canoe  about  forty-five  feet  in  length, 
and  accompanied  by  four  natives.  Some  of  the  habitations  on  the  banks  were  of 
large  dimensions.  The  women  were  occupied  in  various  acts  of  servitude,  and  in 
spinning  thread  made  of  the  fibres  of  cedar-bark,  beaten  until  it  had  the  appear* 
ance  of  flax,  making  nets,  &c.  He  disembarked  at  the  CascadeSf  above  which 
tlie  canoe  was  left.  Further  down  another  canoe  was  obtained,  and,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  20tb  of  July,  reached  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  saw  a 
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number  of  sea-otters  in  a  bay  about  three  miles  wide.  The  white-headed  ta^, 
black  sea-gulls,  and  porpoises  were  seen.  A  large  porcupine  was  shot,  cooked^  sad 
eaten.  The  weather  was  cloudy;  the  rise  of  tide  was  about  fifteen  feet  perpenfr 
cular.  After  proceeding  down  the  inlet,  and  greatly  annoyed  by  an  insolent  Indias, 
he  had  an  altitude  of  the  sun  on  the  22nd,  which  gaye  the  latitude  62  deg.  20 
min.  48  sec.  There  he  painted  on  a  rock,  with  red  vermilion,  his  name  and  the 
date,  and,  on  the  following  day,  commenced  his  return  homewards.  He  narroidy 
escaped  assassination  by  the  savage  above  alluded  to,  and  others  of  his  tribe. 
The  observations  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  have  been  confirmed  by  the  eitea* 
tion  of  the  North-West  and  Hudson  Bay  Company's  posts,  over  the  territory  of 
Oregon ;  a  vast  region,  but  in  which  the  fertile  and  cultivable  soil  would  appeari 
from  all  accounts,  to  form  but  an  exception  to  the  general  rule :  that  is  either  t 
naturally  barren,  rocky,  sandy,  or  snow-clad  mountain  country.  The  harboon 
within  Puget  and  Admiralty  Sound,  as  explored  by  Captain  Wilkes^  offered  abiiii* 
dant  space  and  shelter :  many  of  the  shores  of  the  harbours  and  the  vallq^s  of 
the  rivers  south  of  48  deg.  north,  afibrd  fertile  tracts,  but  if  we  consider  the  gtetl 
distance,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  of  Oregon  and  its  harbours,  firom  pcqmloos 
and  thriving  countries  and  markets,  the  dangerous  entrance  of  the  Colombift 
River,  and  the  almost  inaccessible  coast  from  that  river  south  to  San  Frandsoo^ 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion!  that  there  appears  no  region  of  equal  area  within 
the  temperate  zones  of  the  earth,  so  worthless,  so  ill  adapted  for  maintaimng  s 
great  population  in  comfort,  prosperity,  or  for  attaining  power,  as  Oregon  and 
North  California.  We  at  the  same  time  admit,  that  when  the  fertile  parts 
of  Oregon  and  California  become  through  the  enterprise  of  future  generations  as 
populously  inhabited  as  they  are  capable  of  affording  sustenance — either  from 
the  resources  to  be  obtained  from  the  soil,  the  forest,  the  sea,  and  tiie  rivers 
'^regions  so  extensive  possess  sufficient  natural  advantages  to  constitute  a 
nation  of  no  mean,  nor  inconsiderable  power;  and  whether  under  a  dependent, or 
independent,  government,  afibrd  the  ample  means  of  subsistance  to  a  large  popu- 
lation, the  foundation  for  which  will  no  doubt  be  establishedby  an  Anglo-Saxon 
race. 


CHAPTER     XXIV. 


SURVEY  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER,  1841,  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING 

EXPEDITION. 

TfiB  United  States  ship  of  war.  Peacock,  having  been  totally  wrecked  in 
attempting  to  enter  the  Columbia,  Captain  Wilkes  afterwards  fitted  out  the 
boats  of  that  vessel,  fully  manned,  with  all  the  requisites  for  surveying  duties 
and  with  an  officer  commanding  each  boat,  in  order  to  make  a  complete  survey 
of  that  river.  The  operations  were  attended  with  more  than  ordinairy  difficulties*. 
They  encamped  the  first  night  on  a  small  sandy  island  in  the  centre  of  the  bay, 
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^here  their  position  was  rendered  uncomfortable  by  the  sand  which  was  drifted 
about  by  the  wind.  In  the  morning  they  were  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog,  and 
as  the  water  of  the  Columbia  was  not  fresh  as  low  down  as  this  pointy  they  had 
to  send  a  party  for  fresh  water  to  Baker's  Bay* 

Captain  Wilkes  deacribea  the  tide  as  exceedingly  strong,  and  having  some 
apprehensions  that  the  boats  might  lose  their  way,  he  thought  it  better  to  make 
for  the  Chinook  shore,  and  follow  it  until  they  reached  the  Cape. 

'*  It  may  seem  strange,^  he  says,  **  that  this  precaution  should  be  taken,  but 
it  is  necessary  at  all  times,  even  in  dear  weather ;  for  the  tide  is  frequently  so 
strong,  that  it  cannot  be  stemmed  by  oars,  and  too  much  caution  cannot  be  ob<^ 
served  in  passing  across  the  bay.  As  little  frequented  as  it  is,  many  accidents 
have  occurred  to  boats  and  canoes,  by  their  being  swept  by  the  tide  into  the 
breakers  on  the  bar,  where  all  hands  have  perished.  The  Indians  are  very  cau* 
tious,  and  it  is  only  at  certain  times  of  the  tide  they  will  attempt  to  make  the 
passage.  We  reached  Baker's  Bay  in  two  hours,  and  formed  our  encampment— 
and  here  we  detarmined  to  remain  until  the  weather  should  become  clear,  and 
allow  us  to  proceed  with  our  duties." 

During  the  occupation  of  Astoria  by  tiie  expedition,  Captain  Wilkes  observes^ 
^  the  place  became  quite  dvilised-looking,  in  comparison  to  what  it  was  on  my 
first  arrival,  and  a  mart  for  all  the  commodities  of  the  country.  Besides  our  own 
men,  there  were  many  Indians  to  be  seen  loiug^ng  and  moving  about,  seeking  em* 
ployment,  or  with  some  small  articles  to  selL 

"  Short  excu Aions  were  made  by  many  of  us  in  the  vicinity,  and  one  of  tiiese 
was  to  visit  the  primeval  forest  of  pines  in  the  rear  of  Astoria,  a  sight  well  worth 
seeing.  The  soil  on  which  this  timber  grows  is  rich  and  fertile,  but  the  obstacles 
to  the  agriculturist  are  almost  insuperable.  The  largest  tree  was  thirty-nina 
feet  six  inches  in  circumference,  eight  feet  above  the  ground,  and  had  a  bark 
eleven  inches  thick.  The  height  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  was  thought  to  be 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  the  tree  was  perfeetiy 
straight." 

When  the  Peacock  was  wrecked,  the  Kilamukes,  Qatsops,  and  Chinooks 
were  collected  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  being  the  season  of  the  fishery :  many  of 
these  came  with  their  families,  and  took  up  their  abode  near  Astoria.  They 
generally  had  for  sale  salmon,  venison,  sturgeon,  moocassins,  apd  mats. 

When  the  crew  first  landed,  eight  or  ten  salmon  might  be  bought  for  a  cotton 
shirt,  or  its  value  in  red  or  green  baize ;  but  the  Indians  soon  found  that  higher 
prices  might  be  obtained  for  the  asking,  and  before  the  departure  of  the  expedi- 
tion from  the  Columbia  River,  the  price  was  enhanced  one-haff. 

Having  completed  all  the  arrangements,  and  the  weather  becoming  fine,  on 
the  16th  Captain  Wilkes  resumed  the  survey.    The  stations  being  established, 
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tnd  the  triangolation  completed,  the  tender,  with  two  boats,  was  left  to  MQnd  fte 
bay  oatwards,  while  the  remaining  part  of  the  force  proceeded  up  the  lifer,  t9 
oontintie  the  surveys  in  company  with  the  Teasels,  Porpoise  and  Oregon  (tk 
latter  purchased  to  replace  the  Peacock).  Captain  Wilkes  found  it  utussiry 
that  both  vessels  should  proceed  up  to  Vancouver,  in  order  to  insure  a  mm 
thorough  outfit  for  the  Or^on,  and  to  afford  the  officers  and  men  quaiten  it 
night  to  protect  them  during  the  sickly  season  that  was  approaching,  and  d 
which  he  had  received  very  unfavourable  accounts. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  CapUun  Wilkes  left  Astoria,  with  the  Porpoise  sai 
Oregon  and  anchored  at  Tongue  Point,  previously  to  crossing  thence  to  die  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  through  the  crooked  channel,  which  was  then  bdieisd 
to  be  the  only  passage  by  which  a  vessel  of  any  dass  could  ascend  the  atnsBL* 

**  On  the  19th  the  vessels  attempted  to  pass  through  this  channel,  but  on  ca- 
tering it  ihey  both  took  the  ground.  The  tide  was  at  its  full  height,  and  sooa 
b^;an  to  fall,  when  the  Porpoise  bq;an  to  heel  over,  until  she  fell  on  her  hmuh 
ends.  We  were  in  hopes  that  the  night-tide  would  be  sufficient  to  float  her  cl^ 
but  we  found  its  rise  less  by  nearly  a  foot  than  that  of  the  day  :Tit  therdbie  be^ 
came  necessary  to  make  extraordinary  exertions  to  prepare  for  the  next  dsj^ 
tide,  by  buoying  her  up  with  casks."  They  finally  succeeded  in  getting  her  i£i 
and  ran  up  the  river  a  few  miles,  and  anchored  below  the  Pillar  Rock,  of^KMiia 
Waikaikum:  a  large  lodge,  picketted  around  with  planks  belonging  to. a  diiif 
named  Skamakewea. 

The  next  morning,  in  proceeding  up  the  river  to  carry  on  the  survey,  one  of 
the  small  boats  in  tow  of  the  Porpoise  was,  through  the  negligence  of  her  crew, 
capsized.  Every  thing  in  her,  except  her  oars,  was  lost,  and  the  accident  caused 
much  detention. 

In  the  afternoon  they  reached  Katalamet  Point,  and  anchored  at  the  lower  end 
of  Puget  Island,  where  they  passed  the  next  day  (Sunday.)     On  Monday  he  re- 
sumed the  surveying,  and  reached  Oak  Point,  where  the  river  takes  a  turn  to  the 
southward  and  eastward.     Just  before  reaching  Walker's  Island,  the  Porpoise 
ran  aground,  from  the  pilot  mistaking  his  marks,  but  they  got  her  soon  afloat 
In  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  they  ascended  to  Mount  Coffin,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cowlitz.    This  mount  afforded  a  favourable  point  for  astronomical  observa- 
tions, being  710  fjeet  high,  and  quite  isolated.    The  canoes  used  by  the  Indians  as 
coffins  are   hung   up  in  every  direction,  in  all  stages  of  decay.     They  were 
suspended  between  trees,  at  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
about  them  were  hung  the  utensils  that  had  belonged  to  the  deceased,  or  that  had 
been  offered  as  tokens  of  respect 

^^  .i_*"*°P^'  ^liich  he  afterwards  discorered  leads  directly  upwards  from  ToDmie  Point  and 
■•  •*«»  teiiahle  fiwdlity  for  the  nayigatioo  within  the  Columbia  River.  ' 
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Captain  Wilkes  remained  the  whole  day  on  the  top  of  the  mount,  and  ob- 
tained a  full  set  of  observations^  the  sky  being  remarkably  clear.  An  untoward 
circumstance  happened  at  this  place.  *^  Here,"  says  Captain  Wilkes^  '^  my  boat's 
crew  carelessly  omitted  to  extinguish  the  fire  they  had  used  for  cooking  our 
dinner,  and  as  we  were  putting  off  to  the  brig,  I  regretted  to  see  that  the  fire  had 
spread,  and  was  enveloping  the  whole  area  of  the  mount,  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  The  fire  continued  to  rage  throughout  the  night,  until  the  whole  was  burnt 
(viz.,  all  the  wood,  canoes  or  coffins,  with  the  dead  bodies).  I  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  Indians,  who  were  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
the  fire  was  accidental,  and  after  receiving  a  few  small  presents,  they  appeared 
satisfied  that  it  was  so.  But  a  few  years  earlier,  the  consequence  of  such  care- 
lessness would  have  been  a  hostile  attack,  that  might  have  involved  us  in  diffi- 
culty of  no  ordinary  kind.  We  had  a  minor  punishment  to  undergo,  for  the 
smoke  was  so  great,  that  it  enveloped  all  the  signals  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  anchor  within  sight  of  Mount  Coffin  till 
the  next  morning." 

Before  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette,  better  known  here  as  the 
Wapautoo  Branchy  a  long  flat  extends  across  the  river,  where  Captain  Wilkes 
was  again  unfortunately  detained  a  few  hours,  by  getting  aground.  Warriors 
Point,  the  locality  where  a  Mr.Wyeth  proposed  to  erect  his  great  city  of  the  west, 
was  passed,  and  on  the  28th,  at  sunset,  the  Porpoise  and  Oregon  anchored  off 
Vancouver.  Sir  George  Simpson,  governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had, 
at  the  time,  arrived  overland  from  Canada  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  on  his 
way  to  visit  the  Russian  settlement  at  Sitka. 

The  Columbia  river  was  now  greatly  diminished  from  its  swollen  state  during 
the  flood  season.  May  and  June.  The  stream  had  fallen,  and  was  confined  within 
its  narrowest  limits,  and  was  nineteen  feet  below  high  flood  mark. 

The  Indians  were  encamped  on  the  strands^  over  which  the  waters  from 
the  mountains  had  rolled  in  with  irresistible  force.  Vancouver  exhibited  the 
aspect  of  an  extensive  farming  establishment :  the  granaries,  coni-stacks,  showed 
the  signs  of  an  early  and  plentiful  harvest. 

While  at  Vancouver,  Captain  Wilkes  was  engaged  in  making  astronomic  and 
magnetic  observations.  The  former  gave  its  position  in  longitude  129  deg.  39 
min.  34.6  min.  west,  and  latitude  45  deg.  36  min.  33  sec.  north. 

On  the  1st  of  September^  Messrs.  Eld  and  Colvocoressis,  midshipmen,  with 
Mr.  Brackenridge  and  party  arrived  from  their  detached  expedition  and  orders 
were  given  to  them  to  explore  the  region  through  the  Chickeeles  country  to 
Gray's  Harbour,  and  afterwards  to  join  Lieutenant  Emmon's  party  on  the  Willa- 
mette, and  for  both  to  proceed  by  that  route  to  California. 

Ihey  left  Nisqually  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  proceeded  towards  one  of  the 
south-west  arms  of  Puget  Sound  in  two  wretched  canoes. 
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On  the  same  evening  they  all  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  poftage; 
and  the  next  morning  Mr.  Colvocoressis  went  to  an  old  squaw  dbietf  who  had 
promised  at  Nisqually  to  be  their  guide  to  the  Sachal  lUver,  and  to  fimmudi  bono 
and  men  to  cross  the  portage. 

The  portage  was  easily  accompUshed :  it  passes  through  a  forest  of  kftf 
spruce  and  maple  trees^  with  an  undergrowth  of  common  hasel  and  sporaea;  iti 
length  was  four  miles.  The  soil  was  composed  of  a  shallow,  blacky  sandy,  vq^ 
table  earth. 

On  their  route  they  passed  over  three  small  prairies.  The  lake  called  Sadid 
by  the  Indians,  was  examined,  and  found  to  be  on6  mile  and  a  half  in  leogA 
and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sid^s  by  willowi 
and  alders ;  the  soil  about  it  was  a  light  brown  sandy  loam.  The  forest  extends 
down  to  the  water. 

After  their  return  they  broke  up  the  encampment,  and  embarking  in  Adr 
canoes  on  Lake  Sachal,  passed  to  its  southern  end,  where  they  entered  tlie  river 
of  the  same  name.  This  appeared  at  first  almost  impassable,  for  it  was  for 
four  miles  almost  choked  up  with  sparganiums,  &c.,  so  that  it  was  diflkolt 
to  pass  even  with  the  small  canoe.  Its  breadth  was  from  twen^  to  sixty  feet, 
and  it  was  from  three  to  twelve  feet  deep.  The  turns  were  sometimes  sa  short, 
that  the  large  canoe  would  be  in  contact  with  the  thickets  on  the  banks  at  botk 
ends,  and  it  required  much  force  to  drag  it  along,  by  pulling  the  brandies,  and 
great  labour  in  cutting  their  way.  They  also  unfortunately  lost  thdr  faatdietl 
which  afterwards  proved  a  serious  mishap. 

They  were  obliged  to  continue  their  course  down  the  river  until  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  before  they  could  find  any  place  to  encamp,  on  account  of  the  bog  and 
thicket.  At  that  hour  they  came  to  a  small  green  spot,  occupied  by  a  party  of 
Indians.  Here  Mr.  Eld  obtained  some  altitudes  of  the  north  star  for  latitude, 
and  the  next  day,  being  compelled  to  make  a  portage  of  two  miles  to  avoid  an 
impassable  part  of  the  river,  he  employed  himself,  during  the  time  it  was  making-, 
in  getting  a  full  set  of  equal  altitudes.  By  six  p.m.,  they  had  carried  every  thing 
across,  and  embarked ;  but  the  river  was  full  of  sand-bars,  shallow  rapids,  and 
sunken  snags,  which  often  compelled  them  to  drag  the  canoe  over  by  main  force. 
The  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river  was  flat,  marshy,  and  thickly  wooded. 
Among  the  woods  were  many  ash  trees.  They  stopped  for  the  night  at  an 
Indian  camp. 

On  the  24th  they  again  embarked  on  the  river,  and  had  another  fatiguing 
day;  but  being  provided  with  poles^  they  succeeded  better  in  navigating 
the  canoe.  During  the  day  they  saw  several  deserted  native  huts,  situated  on 
small  prairies,  extending  back  some  distance  from  the  river,  and  in  the  rear,  on 
either  side,  were  seen  hills  rising  to  the  height  of  about  1500  feet    No  kind  of 
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Tock  had  been  observed  on.  their  route,  except  a  single  block  of  granite,  which 
•was  passed  on  one  of  the  prairies  near  Lake  Sachal. 

On  the  25th  they  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  and  in  passing  one  of  the  rapids  in 
the  large  canoe,  it  came  in  contact  with  a  snag,  wluch  tore  off  part  of  the  gun- 
wale,  and  half  filled  the  canoe  with  water.  At  ten  o'clock  they  reached  the 
place  where  the  Sachal  enters  the  Chickeeles,  which  is  there  150  feet  wide,  and 
runs  with  a  rapid  current.  The  bottom  was  grayelly,  and  the  surface  smooth^ 
except  where  a  sand  and  gravel  bar  stretched  across  the  river  in  a  direction  about 
east-north-east  One  lonely  Indian  was  met  at  the  junction,  from  whom  they 
bought  some  pieces  of  dried  elk. 

The  soil  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  for  about  one-third  of  a  mile  back,  was 
m  deep  rich  alluvial  loam,  overgrown  with  poplar,  willow,  dogwood,  and  aldet 
with  an  undergrowth  of  raspberry. 

On  the  26th,  the  old  chief  joined  the  party,  and  they  all  proceeded  down  the 
river  together  to  the  point  where  the  Eluckullum  enters  the  Chickeeles,  Here 
they  halted.  No  induceknent  could  prevail  upon  the  chief  to  serve  as  a  guide  up 
the  Sachap,  another  branch  of  the  Chickeeles. 

In  the  afternoon  they  encamped  at.  the  mouth  of  the  Sachap,  and  Mr.  Eld 
made  preparations  to  set  out  early  the'nezt  moroiogto  taplore  it,  having  obtained 
a  guide  from  among  the  Indians  they  met  with  at  a  fishing  station  in  the  vicinity^ 
No  fish,  however,  were  to  be  procured,  but  on  their  descent  they  came  upon 
several  large  flocks  of  teal,  of  which  Mrl  Brackenridge  killed  four. 

At  an  early  hour  they  proceeded  up  the  Sachap  in  a  smaU  canoe.  About 
eight  miles  firom  the  camp  they  came  to  the  place  where  the  river  branches, 
forming  the  Sachap  andTarqucoran ;  here  tiiey  took  horses,  and  proceeded  further 
in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  encamped  on  a  small  prurie.  Both  rivers  were 
overgrown  and  choked  up  with  bushes  and  mossy  bogs ;  they  passed  a  party 
<tf  Suquamish  Indians,  who  were  very  anxious  that  Mr.  Eld  should  encamp  with 
them ;  but  this  he  declined  doing,  and  preferred  passing  some  distance  beyond. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  they  again  started  at  an  early  hour,  and  passed 
through  a  very  rough,  and  apparentiy  litde  frequented  country.  The  guide  had 
much  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  through  a  forest  which  the  fire  had  partiy  con^^ 
sumed.  At  half-past  nine^they  recrossed  the  Sachap,  where  it  was  about 
twenty  feet  wide,  flowing  from  a  north-west  direction.  It  was  but  knee-deep, 
and  clogged  with  large  logs  and  trees.  Shortiy  after  passing  the  stream,  the 
country  grew  so  rough,  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  further  with  the  horses, 
and  the  guide  told  Mr.  Eld,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  them. 

This  appearing  suspicious,  Mr.  Eld  led  the  chief  aside,  and  told  him  that  he 
intended  to  hold  him  responsible  in  case  of  the  loss  of  any  of  his  things,  or  of 
bis  being  deceived,    lie  then  ordered  him  to  leave  one  of  the  slaves  in  charge 
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of  the  horses  and  effects  until  their  return.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  ihef 
proceeded  on  foot  for  Lake  Nanvitz^  which  was  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  by  tisnt- 
fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  surrounded  by  a  thick  forest  of  pines.  Here  they  foanda 
Indian  family  hunting,  who  had  just  killed  an  elk,  of  which  Mr.  Eld  procured  tk 
greater  part,  for  a  small  quantity  of  powder  and  shot  These  were  also  of  die 
Suquamish  tribe.  The  next  day  he  returned  to  the  Chickeeles,  passing  on  didr 
route  some  of  the  gigantic  pine  trees,  so  often  to  be  met  within  this  territojy. 

Some  of  these  had  been  burnt,  and  had  in  consequence  fallen.  One  diift 
was  not  selected  as  the  largest,  for  there  were  many  of  equal,  if  not  greiter 
length  and  diameter,  was  measured,  and  the  part  that  lay  in  one  piece  was  fbmid 
to  be  200  feet  long :  another  piece  of  the  same  tree  was  twenty-five  feet 
long,  and  at  the  small  end  of  the  latter,  it  was  still  ten  inches  ia 
diameter,  allowing  twelve  feet  for  the  portion  destroyed  by  fire.  Mr.  Eld  thought 
twenty-five  feet  ought  to  be  added  for  its  top,  which  would  make  the  whole 
length  of  the  tree,  when  growing,  260  feet.  Others  were  believed  to  exceed  diis 
both  in  height  and  diameter. 

During  Mr.  Eld's  absence,  Mr.  Colvocoressis  remained  at  the  camp,  and 
Mr.  Brackenridge  made  short  excursions  to  the  south  of  the  Chickeeles.  The 
country  on  this  side  of  the  river  is  covered  with  a  thick  spruce  forest,  and  the 
soil  appears  to  differ  much  from  that  of  the  north,  being  a  sterile  mixture  of 
sand  and  gravel.  On  the  north  side  it  consists  of  an  alluvial  deposit,  from  a 
half  to  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  width,  well  adapted  to  yield  good  crops  of  grain. 
From  the  marks  on  the  trees,  however,  it  is  believed  to  be  subject  to  an  annual 
inundation  of  considerable  height.     The  weather  continued  dry  and  clear. 

In  descending  the  Chickeeles,  they  perceived  an  ebb  and  flow  of  the  waters. 
Mr.  Eld  tried  its  current,  and  found  it  setting  flood  about  one  fathom  per  hour. 
As  they  proceeded^  the  shores  lost  some  of  their  luxuriance  of  foliage.  The 
banks  had  become  high,  and  so  muddy,  that  they  h^  some  little  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  suitable  place  to  encamp.  The  bluffs  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
appeared  to  consist  of  talcose  slate,  so  soft  and  fragile,  that  it  could  not  be 
brought  away  unbroken.  They  encamped  in  a  fir-grove,  so  thick  over  head,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  the  usual  nightly  observations  to  be  taken.  The  roar 
of  the  surf  of  the  ocean  was  distinctly  heard  from  the  camp  during  the  night. 

On  the  3 1  St,  after  passing  two  bends  of  the  river,  the  cape  on  the  south  en- 
trance to  Gray*s  Harbour  was  observed.  They  met  the  flood-tide,  which  was  so 
very  strong  that  they  made  but  slow  progress,  and  as  they  opened  out  the  har- 
bour and  entered  it,  they  found  a  strong  south-west  wind  blowing,  with  an  abrupt 
and  difficult  sea,  in  which  their  canoe  was  nearly  swamped,  and  which  compelled 
them  to  make  the  lee-shore.  Here  all  the  things  were  taken  out  and  placed  to  dry, 
on  one  of  the  huge  trees  that  had  been  brought  down  by  the  freshets.     From 
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this  awkward  situation  they  were  relieved  by  the  old  squaw  chief,  who  had  pre« 
ceded  them  from  Nisqually.     She  came  over  in  her  large  canoe,  with  ten  Indians^ 
and  offered  to  carry  the  party  across  to  the  western  shores,  where  they  might 
encamp  in  a  less  exposed  place.    The  offer  was  accepted,  and  they  were  taken 
oyer  to  her  village.     Mr.  Eld  and  his  party  had  a  great  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  in  surveying  Gray's  Harbour.     The  Indians  for  some  days  were  un- 
willing to  aid  in  the  management  of  their  canoes,  and  none  of  them  could  be 
induced  to  venture  out  in  what  they  deemed  stormy  weather,  nor  to   leave 
their  wives  behind.     It  being  finally  conceded  that  their  wives  might  accompany 
them,  Mr.  Colvocoressis  embarked  to  join  Mr.  Eld,  against  the  wind  and  sea; 
the  Indians  refused  then  to  proceed  unless  they  received  an  extra  allowance  of 
powder  and  tobacco.    After  remaining  a  few  days,  they  selected  another  spot  at 
the  south  head,  on  the  lOth  of  August,  the  Indians  failing  to  perform  their  en- 
gagements.  The  party  had  now  very  nearly  exhausted  their  provisions,  and  were 
living  on  the  dead  fish  they  gathered  along  the  beach  (a  sort  of  hake)  and  some 
berries.    From  continual  exposure  to  wet,  with  hard  work,  as  well  as  scanty  and 
bad  food,  they  all  became  feeble  and  sick,  and  were  able  to  do  but  Uttle  work. 
On  the  13th,  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  from  the  Columbia,  joined  the  party,  and 
relieved  them ;  and  on  his  return  to  taker's  Bay,  twenty  days'  provisions  were 
sent  with  a  party  of  Kanakas,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Canadian. 

The  tract  of  land  bordering  on  the  Chickeeles,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sachap, 
was  found  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  The  spruce  forest  extends  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  except  in  a  few  places  around  the  harbour,  where  there  are  patches 
of  salt-marsh,  which  produce  coarse  grasses  and  cat's-tail  (typha).  The  salt* 
creeks,  or  ravines,  into  which  the  tide  flows  through  the  marshes,  are  generally 
tortuous;  and  the  meadows  are  occasionally  overflowed  at  spring-tides.  The 
only  piece  of  land  at  Gray's  Harbour  which  appeared  suitable  for  cultivation, 
was  immediately  within  the  south  head ;  but  this  is  of  small  extent  The  coast, 
as  far  as  Cape  Shoalwater,  is  no  mord  than  a  smooth  sandy  beach,  which  rises 
in  a  gentle  acclivity  to  a  line  of  low  sand-hills. 

Gray's  Harbour  seems  to  offer  but  few  facilities  for  maritime  purposes. 
The  entrance  is  narrow,  the  width  being  from  one^half  to  two-thirds  of  a  mile, 
with  dangerous  breakers  on  both  sides.  The  depth  of  water  is  from  five  to  seven 
fathoms.  After  entering,  the  bay  is  extensive,  but  the  greater  part  is  filled  up 
with  mud  flats,  which  are  bare  at  low  water,  and  confines  the  harbour  suitable  for 
the  anchorage  of  vessels  to  an  insignificant  limit.  The  river  Chickeeles,  before 
flowing  into  the  harbour,  increases  in  breadth  to  several  hundred  feet,  and  is 
navigable  for  vessels  drawing  twelve  feet  water  eight  miles  above  its  mouth. 
The  harbour  is  only  suitable  for  vessels  of  from  100  to  200  tons ;  and  there  are 
places  where  such  vessels  may  find  security  between  the  mud-shoals  some  dis* 
tance  within  the  capes. 
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The  tides  are  inegokr,  and  inflaenced  by  the  winds  and  wreather;  Ae 
time  of  high  water  at  full  and  change  was  found  to  be  11  h.  30  min. 

Fogs  prevail  on  the  coast  during  the  summer-season.  The  party  lemnoedit 
this  place  for  twenty-three  days,  three- fourths  of  which  time  it  blew  a  atronggdi 
from  either  the  south-west  or  north-west,  accompanied  with  a  dense  fog,  dMt 
rendered  it  impossible  to  see  further  than  half  a  mile. 

The  Indians  in  this  portion  of  the  country  are  not  numerous.  The  npoa  it 
the  head  of  Puget  Sound  is  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  the  Toandos,  wbM 
number  Mr.  Eld  was  unable  to  leanu 

Thb  tribe  lives  prindpally  on  salmon,  which  are  of  excellent  quality,  sal 
which  they  take  during  the  season  in  vast  quantities,  in  the  Columbia.  On  tin 
Chickeeles,  and  in  its  branches  there  are  several  fishing  weirs  and  atakes.  Stv- 
geon  are  also  taken  in  great  numbers. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  party  seldom  receiving  any  yenison  from  die 
Indians,  or  meeting  with  any,  it  was  inferred  there  is  but  little  game  in  tiiis 
part  of  the  country. 

The  party  shot  a  few  grouse,  and  some  wild  geese  were  seen^  and  the  mud- 
flats were  covered  with  white  gulls  in  immense  numbers,  among  which  were  a 
few  pelicans. 

On  the  24th  August,  the  expedition  left  Gray's  Harbour,  after  having,  by  great 
perseverance  and  with  much  fatigue,  completed  the  survey.  Mr.  Eld,  in  pursuance 
of  his  instructions,  then  proceeded  to  trace  the  coast  around  Cape  Disaiqx>int- 
ment.  The  Indians  whom  he  had  hired  to  take  the  canoe  around  by  water, 
preferred  to  pass  close  along  the  beach,  inside  the  surf,  by  tracking  the 
canoe  :  notwithstanding  there  was  a  heavy  sur^  they  managed  to  pass  along 
very  quickly.  This  is  the  mode  they  always  adopt  in  journeying  along  the 
coast  with  their  canoes,  to  avoid  accident  from  the  heavy  surf,  which  they  greatly 
dread.  The  evening  of  the  day  on  which  they  left  Gray^s  Harbour,  they 
reached  a  small  islet,  distant  fifteen  miles  from  Cape  Shoalwater,  where  they 
found  the  lodge  of  the  Chickeeles  chief,  who  supplied  them  with  dried  sal- 
mon, &c. 

The  coast  between  Gray^s  Harbour  and  Cape  Shoalwater  is  bordered  by 
sand-hills,  behind  which,  from  the  description  given  by  the  Indians,  there  are 
lagoons  and  streams  of  fresh  water,  in  which  plenty  of  beaver  are  found. 

From  this  chief  they  hired  another  canoe,  and  accompanied  by  him  they  pro- 
ceeded through  Shoalwater  Bay  towards  Cape  Disappointment.  The  two  canoes 
separated,  which  caused  them  to  pass  over  the  two  portages  between  Shoalwater 
imd  Baker^s  Bay ;  that  to  the  east  is  about  four  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  while  that 
to  the  west  is  six  or  seven  miles  across.  The  former  is  usually  preferred  by  the 
Indians,  and  is  one  of  the  main  passes  of  communication  between  the  different 
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tribes  on  the  sea- coast.  The  woods  through  which  they  passed  were  of  spruce- 
trees^  some  of  which  were  of  large  dimensions.  The  lesser  plants  were  principally 
Taccinium,  ledums,  and  some  candleberry-bushes  {mifrica). 

On  the  27th^  they  reached  the  Flying*Fish^  then  in  Baker's  Bay,  and  were 
taken  oyer  to  Astoria. 

Hood's  Canal;  aloDg,  welUsheltered  inlet,  and  a  principal  arm  of  Admiralty 
Inlet,  was  also  surveyed  by  another  exploring  party.  It  forms  within  two 
branches.  The  banks  are  about  100  feet  high,  and  further  upwards,  rocky  in  some 
parts,  and  wooded ;  and  in  others,  the  soil  fertile ;  but  there  are  no  very  extensive 
cultivable  tracts.  It  was  formerly  examined  by  Vancouver,  but  it  extends  ten  miles 
further  than  his  survey,  and  approaches  eastward  to  vnthin  two  miles  and  a  half 
of  Puget  Sound ;  and  at  the  southern  extremity  there  is  a  large  inlet,  from  which 
the  Indians  pass  to  the  Columbia  and  to  Cbickeeles  River.  The  water  in  the 
middle  of  this  sound  is  too  deep  for  anchorage ;  but  it  affords  several  good  har- 
bours :  streams  of  good  fresh,  water  flow  into  the  latter. 

At  the  Observatory  at  Nisqually,  the  height  of  Mount  Rainer  was  found  to 
be,  by  trigonometrical  measurement,  12,330  feet.*  Around  Nisqually,  there  are 
beautiful  rides,  and  the  prairie  ground  in  its  natural  state  will  admit  carriages 
being  drawn  over  it  fot  several  miles  around  the  fort.  The  cattle  are  penned  up 
at  night  to  save  them  from  the  wolves. 

Having  completed  the  surveys  of  the  numerous  branches  of  Puget's  Sound, 
they  were  all  found  to  afford  good  harbours  for  the  largest  ships.  The  lands  are 
generally  low  near  the  shore,  and  covered  witR  trees,  chiefly  pines,  besides  other 
trees,  as  spruce,  oaks,  arbutus,  &c.  Beautiful  flowers,  decked  the  prairies 
and  banks.  The  soil,  in  some  places,  good,  in  others  light  and  sandy.  At 
the  heads  of  all  the  branches,  there  are  mud  flats  and  salt  marshes.  The  spring 
tides  in  the  sound,  at  Nisqually,  rise  about  eighteen  feet,  the  neap-tides  about 
twelve  feet.  He  considers  Nisqually  ill  chosen,  on  account  of  the  high  banks  and 
confined  anchorage  for  a  commercial  town.  The  ^untry  around  the  inlets  are 
considered  very  healthy.  The  Indians  around  the  plain  are  addicted  to  stealing, 
lazy,  and  dirty;  they  live  on  fish  and  clams,  which  are  abundant.  Shoals  of 
young  herrings  appear  during  the  salmon-fishery.  The  former  are  used  as  bait  to 
take  the  latter.  A  species  of  rock  bird  was  found  abundant,  and  some  so  large  as 
to  weigh  fifty  pounds. 

Captain  Wilkes  then  observes,  "  The  surveying  parties  having  returned, 
on  the  14th  of  September,  we  took  leave  of  Vancouver.  After  proceeding 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Willamette,  we  anchored  for  the  purpose  of 
finishing  the  soundings,  and  making  an  examination  of  the  channels  into 
which  the  river  is  here  divided  by  a  few  islands.  This  work*  being  completed, 
we  dropped  down  several  miles,  to  overtake  the  sounding  parties.     Here  we 
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were  a  good  deal  annoyed  firom  the  burning  of  the  prairies  by  the  Indians, 
which  filled  the  atmosphere  with  a  dense  smoke,  and  gave  ihe  snn  die 
appearance  of  being  viewed  through  a  smoked  glass.  We  were,  fortunately,  in  a 
great  degree^  independent  of  it,  as  it  was  not  necessary  to  see  more  than  a  short 
distance  to  discover  the  signals  for  the  soundings.  It,  however,  prevented  me 
from  verifying  my  astronomical  stations,  which  I  was  desirous  of  doing/' 

On  the  20th,  Captain  Wilkes  descended  the  Columbia^  and  anchored  again 
off  Coffin  Rock,  near  which  he  found  a  depth  of  twenty-five  fathoms^  whkdi  is  the 
deepest  water  within  the  capes  and  bar  of  the  entrance.  This  place  ia  sixty  miles 
from  the  moulh  ot  the  river,  and  eight  miles  above  the  c<mflueace  of  the  Cowhti. 
The  shores  here  are  c^Motiposed  of  trap  and  a  conglomerate,  the  last  of  which  is 
diesame  rock  as  that  which  occurs  below.  The  Coffin  Rode,  whidi  la  not  more 
than  six^  feet  in  diameter,  and  twelve  feet  above  the  water  appears  to  have  been 
exclusively  reserved  tor  the  burial  of  the  chiefs.  Dr.  Holmes  proemred  here 
some  fine  specimens  of  flat-head  skulls.  Captaiiv  Wilkes  andiored  the  same 
evening  oS  the  Cowlitz ;  and  early  the  next  morning,  proceeded  up  the  Cowlitz 
ia  lus  gig,  in  order  to  finish  th%  survey  of  that  stream^  and  examine  the  strata  cf 
eoal  sud  to  exist  there.  After  entering  it,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  be  zeoognised 
the  river,  for  there  is  greater  diffareiM:e  than  even  in  the  CcdulkniHay  between  its  Ugh 
and  low  floods.  After  passing  up  the  Cowlitx  several  miles,  he  encowiteied  rapids, 
tfaiouj^  which  it  was  necessary  to  drag  the  boat  by  a  line.  He  {o«md,  after  greBt 
axertioA  and  fatigue,  that  he  could  not  ascend  beyond  thirteen  mites;  for  it  had 
become^so  shallow  that  the  boat  would  not  float,  and  they  had  not  strei^th  enough 
to  force  her  over  the  wide  bars  of  gravel  and  sand,  that  had  apparently  accumulated 
daring  the  previous  spring.  Some  spedmens  of  lignite  were  found  onbedded  in  the 
alluvial  banks^  and  taking  observations  for  time,  be  turned  bade.  Feeling  uizious 
to  reach  the  brig  at  an  early  hour,  be  ventured  to  shoot  one  of  the  rapids.  In 
d<nng  this  they  all  had  a  narrow  escape ;  and  particularly  two  of  the  boat's  crew, 
who  were  in  great  danger  of  (heir  lives.  They  fortunately  esoqped,  but  with 
considerable  damage  to  the  boat  and  a  few  bnuses,  the  whole  of  which  was  the 
work  of  an  instant.  The  Cowlitz  is  not  navigable,  except  at  high  water  during 
the  sprii^  and  &11 ;  and  even  then  it  is  difficult  to  ascend,  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  its  current.  Having  reached  the  influence  of  the  tide  below  Oak 
Point,  all  fears  of  the  ague  and  fever  vanished. 

On  the  2eth  they  reached  Katakmet  Point,  the  lowor  end  of  Ptigel  Island. 
The  brig  passed  down  the  umal  channel  on  the  south  side,  while  Captahi  Wilkes 
snrveyed  the  northern  passif^  The  latter  is  about  four  miles  in  length.  Paget 
Iskttd  affofda  no  land  fit  for  cultivation,  and  during  the  season  of  fr-e^ets  is 
overflowed  It  h  fringed  around  its  bordera  with  cotton  wood,  wiHaw>  pine, 
aMl  baa^  &0;^b«4  it  may  be  considaied  valuekss. 
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On  the  29th  of  September  they  descended  to  the  Pillar  Rock^  and  on  the  Srd 
of  October  passed  through  the  Tongue  Point  channel.  Before  doing  this^  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  took  the  precaution  to  buoy  it  out,  and  then  towed  the  vessel  through 
at  high  water.  This  enabled  him  to  lay  down  its  tortuous  course  with  accuracy, 
although  he  was  aware  that  there  ia  little  probability  of  its  remaining  oyer  the 
season  without  some  material  change.  The  new  and  direct  channel  discoTered 
by  them,  leading  up  from  Tongue  Point,  will,  he  thinks,  supersede  the  necesttty  of 
using  the  old  diannel ;  and  the  new,  from  its  direct  course  is  more  likdy  te  be 
permanent;  but  he  says  the  channels  in  this  river  will  be  always  more  or  less 
subject  to  change,  from  the  impediments  the  large  trees  drifting  down  cause, 
when  they  ground  on  the  shoals. 

The  same  evening  they  anchored  about  two  miles  above  Astoria,  and  in  order 
to  lose  no  time,  he  proceeded  there  in  his  boat  to  make  arrangements  for  getting 
off  the  stores,  and  embarking  every  thing  previous  to  his  departure  from  Oregon. 

The  Porpoise  anchored  at  Astoria,  and  all  were  engaged  in  expediting  the 
embarkation  of  stores  on  board  of  both  vessels:  the  officers  were  detained 
temporarily  to  the  Oregon,  whilst  the  necessary  observations  for  the  chro- 
nometers and  magnetisms  were  made.  It  now  became  important  that  the  two 
larger  vessels  should  be  got  to  sea  as  early  as  possible.  They,  in  conse- 
quence proceeded  on  the  2nd  to  Baker's  Bay,  whilst  the  boats  were  still  em«> 
ployed  under  Lieutenant  De  Haven  in  taking  soundings.  Acting-master  Knox 
and  Midshipman  Reynolds  were  ordered  to  the  Porpoise  and  Oregon  for  the 
purpose  of  piloting  them  to  sea  when  the  earliest  opportunity  should  serve.  In 
Baker's  Bay  they  found  that  the  company's  schooner,  the  Cadborough,  had 
been  waiting  there  three  weeks  for  an  opportunity  to  get  over  the  bar. 

As  the  Peacock's  launch  could  not  be  taken  away,  although  he  at  one  time 
had  intended  to  send  her  along  the  coast  to  San  Francisco,  Captain  Wilkes  found 
that  the  weather  and  advanced  state  of  the  season  would  have  rendered  such  a 
voyage  dangerous.  He  consequently  provided  her  with  every  essential  to  fit 
her  to  be  used  as  a  pilot  boat  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or,  for  the  relief  of 
vessels  in  distress;  and  he  wrote  to  Dr.  McLaughlin,  placing  the  launch  at  his 
disposal,  under  the  supervision  of  the  company's  officers  for  the  above  purposes. 
On  the  5th  the  prospect  of  passing  the  bar  was  favourable,  and  at  2  h.  30  m. 
p.  M.  the  company'^s  bark  Columbia — which  had  been  lying  off  and  on  for  the 
week,  having  just  returned  from  the  northern  posts-— entered,  and  proceeded  up 
the  river  to  Astoria.  At  3  h.  30  m.  the  exploring  vessels  got  under  way,  and  in 
an  hour  afterwards  passed  the  bar  in  safety. 

The  Cadborough  followed  and  went  to  sea  also.  Her  master  had  strong  mis- 
givings as  to  undertaking  the  risk  at  so  late  an  hour  both  of  the  day  and  tide.  The 
vessels  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  never  attempt  to  pass  either  in  or  out  un- 
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less  the  opportanity  is  such  as  will  warrant  the  master  in  making  the  attempt 
They  consider  that  there  is  sufficient  risk  at  the  best  of  times,  and  are  onwiDixig 
to  increase  it.  Captain  Wilkes  says,  ^^the  Columbia  is  impracticable  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  year.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  can  ncTer  be  entered  at 
nighty  and  in  the  day  only  at  particular  times  of  the  tide  and  direction  <tf  the 
wind.  Unlike  all  known  ports,  it  requires  both  the  tide  and  wind  to  be  oontnrj 
to  insure  any  d^ree  of  safety. 

Having  succeeded  in  getting  the  brigs  beyond  the  risk  of  detention,  be  gat 
ihem  orders  to  await  his  return,  and  he  then  went  oh  board  the  tender  to  jnm 
again  into  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  all  that  remained  of  the  sorvef • 

The  survey  was  completed  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  October,  wfaoi 
Captain  Wilkes  returned  to  Baker's  Bay,  and  being  determined  to  loae  no 
time,  he  made  the  attempt  to  pass  the  bar :  though  he  succeeded  in  dcing  tcs 
he  says,  ^*  I  am  satisfied  it  was  at  great  risk;  for,  as  I  have  been  told  is  6e- 
quentiy  the  case,  the  wind  failed  us  just  at  the  most  critical  pointy  and  rendered 
it  doubtful  if  we  could  pass.  Our  situation  was  dangerous,  and  a  vessel  of  any 
other  class  must  have  been  wrecked.  For  at  least  twenty  minutes  I  was  in  doubt 
whether  we  could  effect  our  object;  but  by  the  use  of  sweeps  we  accomplished  it, 
principally  through  the  exertions  of  the  extra  men  belonging  to  the  surveying 
boats,  whom  we  had  on  board. 

^'  The  Oregon  was  the  only  vessel  in  sight,  and  when  I  boarded  her,  I  learned 
that  they  had  not  seen  the  Porpoise  for  three  days.  The  next  day  she  hove  in 
sight,  and  the  arrangements  were  soon  completed.  I  now  supplied  the  tender 
with  water  and  other  requisites,  and  gave  Mr.  Knox  orders  to  take  a  few  more 
soundings  on  the  outside  of  the  bar,  and  then  proceeded  along  the  coast  as  far  as 
latitude  42  deg.  north,  and  to  examine  it,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Umpqua. 

**  On  the  night  of  the  15th  we  parted  company  with  the  Oregon,  and  did  not 
see  her  again  until  she  arrived  at  San  Francisco.  We  coasted  along  to  the  south- 
ward in  the  Porpoise.  The  land  is  high  and  mountainous,  and  may  be  seen  at  a 
great  distance.  Soundings  of  dark  sand  are  obtained  in  from  thirty  to  forty 
fathoms  water,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  the  land. 

^^  No  ports  exist  along  any  part  of  it  that  are  accessible  to  any  class  of  vessels, 
even  those  of  but  very  small  draught  of  water,  and  the  impediment  that  the 
constant  and  heavy  surf  offers  along  the  whole  coast  to  a  landing  in  boats,  makes 
this  part  of  our  territory  comparatively  valueless  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
Along  a  great  part  of  it  is  an  iron-bound  shore,  rising  precipitately  from  the 
water.  Anchorage  in  a  few  places  may  be  had,  but  only  in  fair  weather  and 
during  the  fine  season." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

EXPLORATION  BY  SPAIN  OF  THE  NORTH-WESTERN  COAST  OF  AMERICA.     * 

Spanish  vessels  sailed  along  parts  of  the  coast  of  America  north  of  Sau  Fran- 
ciscOy  since  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  country  was  neglected 
until  1774,  when  surveys  were  ordered,  and  several  expeditions  made  by  Spain  be- 
fore 1792.    The  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  at  Nootka  Sound  nearly  produced  a 
war  against  Spain  by  England.     In  about  1786,  Europeans  frequented  the  coasts 
for  sea-otter-skins,  and,  according  to  Alcedo,  the  rivalry  in  this  trade  was  most 
disadvantageous  for  themselves  and  the  natives  of  the  country.    *^  The  price  of  the 
sldns  as  they  rose  on  the  coast  of  America  fell  enormously  in  China.     Corruption 
of  manners  increased  among  the  Indians;  and,  by  following  the  same  policy  by 
which  the  African  coasts  have  been  laid  waste,  the  Europeans  endeavoured  to  take 
advantage  of  the  discord  among  the  toys  (chiefs).     Several  of  the  most  debauched 
sailors  deserted  their  ships  to  settle  among  the  natives  of  the  country.    At  Nootka, 
as  well  as  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  most  fearful  mixture  of  primitive  bar- 
barity with  the  vices  of  polished   Europe  was  observed.     It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  the  few  species  of  roots  of  the  old  continent  transplanted  into  these 
fertile  regions   by  voyagers,  which  figure  in  the  list  of  tlie  benefits  that  the 
Europeans  boast  of  having  bestowed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
have  proved  any  thing  like  a  compensation  for  the  real  evils  which  they  introduced 
among  them. 

^^  In  the  sixteenth  century^  when  the  Spanish  nation,  favoured  by  a  combination 
of  singular  circumstances,  freely  displayed  the  resources  of  their  genius  and  the 
force  of  their  character;  the  problem  of  a  passage  to  the  north-west,  aadi  a  direct 
road  to  the  East  Indies,  occupied  the  minds  of  the  Castilians  with  the  same 
ardour  displayed  by  some  other  nations  afterwards.  We  do  not  allude  to  the 
apocryphal  voyages  of  Ferrer  Maldonado,  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  Bartolome  Fonte, 
to  which  for  a  long  time  only  too  much  importance  was  given.  The  most  part  of 
the  impostures  published  under  the  names  of  these  three  navigators  were  destroyed 
by  the  laborious  aod  learned  discussion  of  several  officers  of  the  Spanish  marine.'' 
— (See  Memoirs  of  Don  Ciriaco  Cevallos.  Researches  into  the  Archives  of  Seville^ 
by  Don  Augustin  Cean.  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Voyage  of  Galiano  and 
Valdes,  pp.  49,  66,  76,  and  83.) 

The  following  sketches,  partly  drawn  from  the  manuscript  memoirs  of  Doil 
Antonio  Bonilla  and  M.  Casasola,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Mexico,  present  facts  which,  combined  together^  deserve  attention.         *  - 

Ulloa,  under  the  Spanish  flag,  first  explored  the  coast  |8  far  as  30  deg.  north. 

Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo  explored  the  coast  of  New  California  to  the  37  dpg. 
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10  min.,  or  the  Punta  del  Ado  Nuevo,  to  the  north  of  Monterey.  He  perished 
(on  the  3rd  of  January,  1543)  at  the  island  of  San  Bernardo,  near  the  channel  of 
Santa  Barbara. — (Manuscript  preserved  in  the  Archivo-general  de  Indias  at  Mt- 
drid.)  But  Bartolome  Ferrelo,  his  pilot,  continued  his  discoveries  north  to  the 
43  deg.  of  latitude,  until  he  saw  the  coast  of  Cape  Blanc,  called  afterwards  bj 
Vancouver^  Cape  Orford.  But  there  iS'Some  doubt  as  to  whether  F^relo  sailed 
further  than  40  deg.  20  min.  north. 

Francisco  Oali,  or  De  Gualle^  in  his  royage  frood  Macao  to  Acapnleo,  &- 
covered  in  1582,  the  north-west  coast  of  America^  latitude  BJ  deg.  90  nmii  north 
(in  the  original  Mtr/y-seven  and  a  half  degrees  in  wcmls,  not  in  figures),  not  5T 
deg.  30  min.  as  a  translator  has  made  it ;  and  he  beheld  with  great  admirafioD, 
''  The  beauty  of  those  colossal  mountains,  of  which  the  summit  is  covered  widi 
perpetual  snow,  white  their  bottom  is  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  vegeCi* 
tion."  It  was  asserted  from  a  translator's  error  that  GFali  coasted  part  of  the 
archipelago  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  or  that  of  King  George.  That  Sir  FVaneie 
Drake  sailed,  in  1597,  as  far  as  the  48  deg.  of  latitude  to  the  north  of  Cape 
Onenville,  in  New  Georgia,  is  corroborated  by  the  following  passage.  In  the 
account  of  the  voyage  of  Oaliano  and  Valdes,  printed  at  the  royal  printing-press, 
and  published  at  Madrid,  in  1802,  by  the  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  is  this  pas- 
sage— **  The  true  glory  which  the  English  navigator  (Drake)  may  claim  for  him- 
self is,  the  having  discovered  the  portion  of  coast  comprehended  between  the 
parallels  of^Z  deg.  and  48  deg.,  to  which,  consequently,  the  name  of  New  Albioh 
ought  to  be  limits,  without  interfering  with  the  discoveries  of  preceding  navi- 
gators."— ('  Relacion  del  Viage,'  &c.) 

Alcedo  says,  **  Thirty-two  maps,  drawn  up  at  Mexico  by  the  cosmographer 
Henry  Martinez,  prove  that  Viscayno,  in  1596,  surveyed  those  coasts  with  more 
care  and  more  intelligence  than  was  ever  done  by  any  pilot  before  him.  The  diseases 
of  his  crew,  the  want  of  provision,  and  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  season,  prevented 
him,  however,  from  ascending  higher  than  Cape  St.  Sebastian,  situated  under  the 
42  deg.  of  latitude,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Bay  of  the  Trinity.  One  vessel  of 
Viscayno's  expedition,  the  frigate  commanded  by  Antonio  Florez,  alone  passed 
Cape  Mendocino.  This  frigate  reached  the  mouth  of  a  river  in  the  43  deg.  of 
latitude,  which  appears  to  have  been  already  discovered  by  Ferrelo  in  1543,  and 
which  was  believed  by  Martin  d'Aguilar  to  be«the  west  extremity  of  the  Straits 
of  Anian.  We  must  not  confound  this  entry  or  river  of  Aguilar,  which  could  not 
be  found  again  in  our  times,  with  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Columbia  (latitude  46  deg. 
15  min.),  celebrated  from  the  voyage  of  Vancouver,  Gray,  and  Captain  Lewis." 
D'Aguilar  explored  the  coast  in  1596  as  far  as  43  deg.  north. 

^'The  brilliant  epocha  of  the  discoveries  m^de  anciently  by  the  Spaniards  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America  ended  with  Oali,  Viscayno,  and  D'Aguilar.  The 
history  of  the  navigatioiis  of  th^  seventeenth  century,  and  the  fifst  half  of  the 
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eighteentb^  offers  us  no  expedition  directed  from  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  the  im- 
mense shore  from  Cape  Mendocino  to  the  confines  of  Eastern  Asia.  In  place 
of  the  Spanish  the  Russian  flag  was  alone  seen  to  float  in  these  latitudes^  waving 
on  the  vessels  commanded  by  two  inire|»d  navigators^  Behring  and  Tschiricow. 

'^  At  length,  after  an  interruption  of  nearly  170  years,  the  court  of  Madrid 
again  turned  its  attention  to  the  coast  of  the  Great  Ocean.    But  it  was  not  alone 
the  desire  of  discoveries  useful  to  science  which  roused  the  government  froln  its 
lethargy.    It  was  rather  the  fear  of  being  attacked  in  its  most  northern  posses^' 
sions  in  New  Spain;  it  was  the  dread  of  seeing  European  establishments  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  those  of  California.    Of  all  the  Spanish  expeditions  undertaken 
between  177^  cind  17^^?  the  two  last  alone  bear  the  true  character  of  expeditions 
of  discovery.    They  were  commanded  by  officers  whose  labours  display  an  inti« 
mate  acquaintance  with  nautical  astronomy.    The  names  of  Alexander  Malaspina,^ 
OaKaaoy  Espinosa,  Valdes,  and  Vemaci,  will  ever  hoM  an  honourable  place  in  the 
list  of  the  intelligent  and  intrepid  navigators^  to  whom  we  owe  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  the  new  continent.    If  their  predecessors  could  not 
give  the  same  perfection  to  their  operations^  it  was  because,  setting  out  from  San 
Blaa^  or  Monterey,  they  were  unprovided  with  instruments  and  the  other  meana 
fiimiahed  by  civilised  Europe.''— ^/ceefo. 

The  first  exploring  voyage  made  after  the  expeditions  of  Viscayno  and 
D'Aguilar  was  that  made  by  Juan  Peres*  From  a  manuscript  journal^  kept  by  two 
monks.  Fray  Juan  Crespiy  and  Fray  Tomas  de  la  Pena»  and  for  whidi  Humboldt 
was  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Don  Guillermo  Aguirre^  a  member  of  the  oif* 
diencia  of  Mexico.  It  appears  that  Perez  and  bis  pilot,  Estevan  Jose  Martines, 
left  the  port  of  San  Bias  on  the  24th  of  January,  1774^  in  order  to  examine  all 
the  coast  from  the  port  of  San  Carlos  de  Monterey  to  the  60th  deg.  of  north 
latitude.  They  discovered  on  the  20th  of  July^  the  north-west  pomt  of  Queen 
Charioite's  Island^  and  the  strait  which  separates  this  island  fron  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  9th  of  Aogust,  they  anchored  in  an  iiriet,  asserted 
to  be  Nootka  Sound.  They  carried  on  barter  with  the  natives^  among  whom 
they  saw  iron  and  copper.  They  exchanged  with  them  axes  and  knives  for  skina 
and  otter-^UB.  Perez  did  not  land,  however,  on  account  of  the  rough  weather 
and  high  sea.  His  cutter  was  nearly  lost  in  the  attempt;  and  the  corvette 
only  escaped  I^  cutting  its  cables  and  abandoning  its  anchors  to  get  into  the  open 
sea.  ^  The  natives/'  say»  Father  Crespi,  ^  stole  several  articles  belonging  to  M. 
Perez  and  hw  crew."  This  may  account  for  the  European  silver  spoons  found 
by  Captain  Cook,  in  1778>  ^^  the  possession  of  the  Indians  of  Nootka.  M; 
Peres  returned  to  Monterey  on  the  27th  of  August,  I77^t  ^^^  &  cruise  of 
eight  months.  There  appears,  however,  obscurity  as  to  whether  Perez  entered 
the  bay  known  as  Nootka,  or  soaod  other  inlet. 

In  177 ^f  sn  expedition  sailed  from  San  Bias,  under  the  command  of  Don 
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runo  Heceta,  Don  Juan  d'Ayala,  and  Don  Juan  de  la  Bodega  y  Quadra.  Tbe 
narrative  of  this  voyage  is  to  be  found  in  the  journal  of  the  pilot,  Manrelle,  attached 
to  the  instructions  to  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse.  Quadra  is  said  to  have  iSia- 
covered  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Columbia,  called  Entrada  de  Heceta,  the  Pic  of  Saa 
Jacinto  (Mount  Edgecumbe),  near  Norfolk  Bay,  and  the  port  of  Bacareli  (latitnde 
55  deg.  &4  min.).    Quadra  believed  that  Drake  anchore  tpord  at  the  De  la  Bogedt. 

Qa«dra  and  Don  Ignacio  Arteaga  sailed  from  the  port  of  San  Bias,  on  the 
11th  of  February,  177^*  During  this  interval,  Cook  explored  the  coast.  Qoadia 
and  the  pilot,  Don  Francisco  Maurelle,  carefully  examined  the  port  De  Bucairii, 
saw  Mont  Sant  Elias,  and  the  island  De  la  Magdalena,  called  •  by  Yanoooveri 
Hinchinbrook  Island  (latitude  60  deg.  25  min.),  situated  at  the  entry  of  Priaoe 
William's  Bay,  and  the  vi^hole  island  of  Regla,  in  Cook  River.  The  expedition 
returned  to  San  Bias  on  the  21st  of  November,  1779. 

.f^h>  further  attempts  vi^ere  made  at  discovery  by  Spain  nntil  1788,  when  two 
Spanish  vessels,  the  frigate  La  Princess,  and  the  packet-boat  San  Carlos^  com- 
manded by  Don  Esteban  Martinez  and  Don  Oonzalo  Lopez  de  Haro,  left  the 
port  of  San  Bias  with  the  design  of  examining  the  position  and  state  of  the  Rus- 
sian establishments  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  The  existence  of  these 
establishments,  of  which  it  appears  that  the  court  of  Madrid  had  no  knowledge 
till  after  the  publication  of  the  third  voyage  of  Cook,  gave  the  greatest  uneasdiess 
to  the  Spanish  government.  The  fur-trade  drew  numerous  English,  French,  and 
American  vessels  towards  a  coast  which,  before  the  return  of  Lieutenant  King  to 
London,  had  been  as  little  frequented  by  Europeans,  as  New  Holland  had  pre- 
viously been. 

Martinez  and  Haro  sailed  on  the  8  th  of  March,  and  returned  on  the  5tfa  of 
December,  1788.  They  sailed  direct  from  San  Bias  to  the  entry  of  Prince  Wil- 
Uam,  called  by  the  Russians  the  Gulf  Tschugatskaja.  They  visited  Cook  River, 
the  Kichtak  (Kodiak)  Islands,  Schumagin,  Unimak,  and  Unalaschka  (Onalaska). 
They  were  very  kindly  treated  at  the  different  factories  which  they  found  esta- 
bUshed  in  Cook  River  and  Unalaschka,  and  even  received  several  maps  of  the 
coast  drawn  up  by  the  Russians.  Humboldt  discovered  among  the  archives  of 
the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  a  large  volume,  in  folio,  in  manuscript,  entiUed,  '*  Re- 
conocimiento  de  los  quatros  Establecimientos  Russos  al  Norte  de  la  California, 
hecbo  en  1788."  The  account  of  the  voyage  of  Martinez,  in  this  manuscript  fur- 
nishes, however,  few  data  relative  to  the  Russian  colonies.  Not  understanding  a 
word  of  the  Russian  language,  the  Spaniards  could  only  make  themselves  under- 
stood  by  signs. 

Since  the  time  that  Cook,  Dixon,  Portlock,  Mears,  and  Duncan,  explored  the 
country,  Europeans  began  to  consider  the  port  of  Nootka  as  the  principal  fur 
entrep6t  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.    The  court  of  Madrid,  in  1789,  in- 
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8tructed  M.  Martinez  to  form  an  establishment  at  Nootka,  and  to  examine  the 
coast  comprised  between  50  deg.  to  55  deg.  north  latitude. 

Don  Esteban  Martinez,  commanding  the  frigate  La  Princesa,  and  the  packet- 
boat  San  Carlos,  anchored  in  the  port  of  Nootka  on  the  5  th  of  May,  1789.  He 
was  received  in  a  very  friendly  manner  by  Macuina.  Macuina^  the  Tays  of  the 
island,  described  as  an  absolute  authority,  is  the  Montexiima  of  these  coontries ; 
and  celebrated  among  all  the  nations  who  carry  on  the  sea-otter  skin  trade. 

Martinez  two  months  afler  his  entry  into  Nootka,  saw  the  arrival  of  an  English 
vessel,  the  Argonaut,  commanded  by  James  Colnet,  known  by  his  observations  at 
the  Galapagos  Islands.  Colnet  showed  the  Spanish  navigator  the  orders  which 
he  had  received  from  his  government  to  establish  a  factory  at  Nootka,  to  construct 
a  frigate  and  a  cutter,  and  to  prevent  every  other  European  nation  from  interfering 
with  the  fur  trade.  The  dispute  between  the  commanders  of  the  Argonaut  and 
the  Princesa  was  near  occasioning  a  rupture  between  the  courts  of  London  and 
Madrid.  Martinez  arrested  Colnet,-  and  sent  him  by  San  Bias  to  the  city  of 
Mexico.  ''  The  true  proprietor  of  the  Nootka  country,  the  Tays  Macuina,  d6* 
Glared  himself  prudently  for  the  vanquishing  party ;  but  the  viceroy,  who  deemed 
it  proper  to  hasten  the  recall  of  Martines,  sent  out  three  other  armed  vessels  in  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1790,  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America."  Martines 
had  previously  seized  the  English  vessels^  Iphenise  and  North  America^  and  after- 
wards the  Princess  Royal  was  taken  possession  of, 

'*  Don  Francisco  Elisa,  and  Don  Salvador  Fidalgo,  the  brother  of  the  astrono- 
mer who  surveyed  the  coast  of  South  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon  to 
Portobello,  commanded  this  new  eifpedition,  M.  Fidalgo  visited  Cook  Creek  and 
Prince  William's  Sound.'* — Alcedo. 

Don  Francisco  Elisa  remained  at  Nootka  to  enlarge  and  fortify  the  establisb- 
ment  founded  by  Martinez  in  the  preceding  year.  But  by  the  treaty  ngned  at 
the  Escurial  on  the  28th  of  October,*! 790,  Spain  had  desisted  from  further  pre- 
tensions to  Nootka  and  Cox  Channel  in  favour  of  the  court  of  London.  ^  t*he 
frigate  Dedalus,  which  brought  orders  to  Vancouver  to  watch  over  the  execution 
of  this  treaty,  only  arrived  at  the  port  of  Nootka  in  the  month  of  August,  I7d2, 
when  Fidalgo  was  employed  in  forming  a  second  Spanish  establishment  to  the 
south-east  of  the  island  of  Quadra,  on  the  continent,  at  the  port  of  Nunes  Gtoona, 
or  Quinacamet,  situated  under  the  48  deg.  20  min.  of  latitude,  at  the  creek  0f 
Juan  de  Faca." — Akedo. 

The  expedition  of  Elisa  was  followed  by  two  others,  that  of  Maltopina  in 
1791,  and  that  of  Oaliano  and  Valdes  in  1792. 

The  explorations  of  Malaspina  and  the  officers  under  him,  embra<$6  an  imiiaiense 
extent  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  Prince  William's  Sound. 
This  able  navigator,  after  examining  both  hemispheres,  and  escaping  all  the  dangers 
of  the  ocean^  was  confined  six  years  in  a  dungeon,  the  victim  of  a  politieal  intrigue. 
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He  obtained  his  liberty  through  the  French  government,  and  returned  to  bis  na- 
tive country  (Tuscany)  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo. 

^'  The  labours  of  Malaspina/'  says  Alcedo,  **  remain  buried  in  the  archiTes, 
not  because  the  government  dreaded  the  disclosure  of  secrets,  the  concealment  of 
which  might  be  deemed  useful,  but  that  the  name  of  this  intrepid  navigator  slight 
be  doomed  to  eternal  oblivion.  Fortunately,  the  directors  of  the  Deposito  Hydro- 
grafico  of  Madrid  (established  by  a  royal  order  on  the  6th  of  August^  1797)9  have 
communicated  to  the  public  the  principal  results  of  the  astronomical  observatioQS 
of  Malaspina's  expedition.  The  charts  which  have  appeared  at  Madrid  since 
1799  are  founded  in  a  great  measure  on  those  important  results;  but  instead  of 
the  name  of  the  chief,  we  merely  find  the  names  of  the  corvettes.  La  Descubierta 
and  L^Atrevida,  which  were  commanded  by  Malaspina." 

He  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  the  30th  of  July,  1789,  and  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Acapulco  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1791.  At  this  period  the  tsourt  of  Madrid  again 
turned  its  attention  to  a  subject  which  had  been  under  dispute  in  the  begioning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  pretended  straits  by  which  the  imposter,  Maldonado, 
was  said  to  have  passed  in  1588  from  the  Labrador  coast  to  the  Great  Ocean. 
A  memoir  read  by  M*  Buache,  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  received  the  belief  cf 
the  existence  of  such  a  passage ;  and  the  corvettes.  La  Descubierta  and  L'Atrevida, 
received  orders  to  ascend  to  high  latitudes  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
and  to  examine  all  the  passages  and  creeks  which  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the 
shore  between  the  53rd  deg.  and  60th  deg.  of  latitude.  Malaspina,  accompa- 
nied by  the  botanists  Haenke  and  Nee,  sailed  from  Acapulo  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1791.  After  a  navigation  of  three  weeks  he  reached  Cape  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  had  been  sailed  close  to  by  Quadra  in  1775,  by  Cook  in  1778,  and  in 
1786  by  Dixon.  He  surveyed  the  coast  from  the  mountain  of  San  Jacinto, 
near  Cape  Edgecumbe  (Cabo  Engano),  laL  57  deg.  1  min.  30  sec.  to  Montagu 
Island,  opposite  the  entrance  of  Prince  William^s  Sound.  During  the  course 
of  this  expedition,  the  length  of  the  pendulum  and  the  inclination  and  declina- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle  were  determined  on  several  pointsi  of  the  coast 
The  elevation  of  St.  Elies  and  Mount  Fairweather  (or  Cerro  de  Buen  Tempo), 
which  are  the  principal  summits  of  the  northern  cordillera,  were  measured  by 
trigonometrical  observation:  the  height  of  the  former  was  calculated  at  17,850, 
and  of  the  second  14,992  feet. 

After  an  attempt  to  discover  the  straits  mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  nar- 
rative of  the  voyage  of  Maldonado,  and  after  remaining  some  time  at  Behring's 
Bay  (lat.  59  deg.  34  min.  20  sec),  Malaspina  returned  south,  and  anchored  at 
Nootka  on  the  13th  of  August,  sounded  the  channels,  and  determined  by  celes- 
tial observations  the  positions  of  Nootka,  Monterey,  San  Lucas,  and  the  island 
of  Gruadaloupe,  and  returned  to  San  Bias  and  Acapulco  .in  October,  1791. 

This  voyage  of  six  months  was  of  too  short  duration  for  discovering  and  sur- 
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veying  the  extensive  coasts,  afterwards  so  carefully  examined  by  Vancouver,  but 
the  longitude  and  latitude  of  four  points  of  the  coast^  Cape  San  Lucas^  Monte- 
rey, Nootka,  and  Port  Mulgrave,  were  ascertained  by  Malaspina.  Intermediate 
points  were  connected  with  these  fixed  points.  By  the  aid  of  **  four  sea- watches/' 
as  they  were  called,  made  by  Arnold,  many  places  were  laid  down  according 
to  calculatiops  based  on  the  difference  of  time.  The  information^  received  from 
the  officers  stationed  at  Nootka^  revived  the  probability  of  the  existence  of 
the  De  Fuca  Channel.  Martinez  had,  in  177^>  observed  a  broad  opening  in 
about  48  deg.  20  min.  of  north  latitude.  This  opening  was  successively  visited 
by  the  pilot  of  the  Gertrudis^  by  Manuel  Quimper,  and  in  1 701  by  Elisa.  In 
order  to  complete  a  survey  of  this  inlet,  the  galeras  Sutil  and  Mexicana  sailed 
from  Acapulco  on  the  8th  of  March,  17^2,  under  the  command  of  Dionisbo 
Galiano  and  Cayetano  Valdes. 

They  passed^  and  employed  four  months  in  exploring  the  several  channels, 
inlets^  and  shores,  within  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  the  channel  Del  Rosario, 
called  by  the  English  the  Gulf  of  Georgia ;  they  met  the  English  navigators 
Vancouver  and  Broughton^  who  had  previously  entered,  and  who  were  en- 
gaged in  exploring  the  same  coast  and  channels.  The  British  and  Spankh 
expeditions  made  a  mutual  and  unreserved  communication  of  their  dis- 
coveries ;  ^^  they  assisted  one  another  in  their  operations ;  and  there  subsisted 
among  them  till  the  moment  of  their  separation  a  good  intelligence  and  com- 
plete harmony,  of  which,  at  another  epocha,  an  example  had  not  been  set  by 
the  astronomers  on  the  ridge  of  the  cordilleras.'*  —  Alcedo's  Narrative  of 
Voyages,  S^c. 

Vancouver,  in  1792,  thoroughly  surveyed  all  the  inlets  within  the  island  which 
bears  his  name,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  first  European  who 
sailed  round  it  The  smallness  of  the  Spanish  vessels  were  objects  of  surprise 
to  him. 

Galiano  and  Valdes,  on  their  return  from  Nootka  to  Monterey,  examined  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ascencion,  Columbia,  which  Don  Bruno  Eceta  was  said  to 
have  discovered  on  the  I7th  of  August,  177^9  ^^^  afterwards  was  called  the 
Colombia  by  the  American  navigator  Gray,  who  in  17^2  was  the  first  who 
passed  over  its  dangerous  bar.  During  the  same  year  Mr.  Broughton,  under  the 
direction  of  Vancouver,  ascended  and  surveyed  the  Columbia — See  Vancouver's 
Voyages,  Vancouver  who  had  previously  kept  very  close  to  this  coast,  was 
unable  to  discern  an  entrance  from  the  45  th  deg.  of  latitude  to  the  channel  of  Fuca. 

In  1797,  the  Spanish  government  gave  orders  that  charts,  drawn  by 
Galiano  and  Valdes,  should  be  published,  "  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  before  those  of  Vancouver.'*  The  publication  was  not  made 
until  1802:  when  the  charts  of  Vancouver  and  those  of  the  Spanish  navigators 
and  the  Russian  chart  published  at  Petersburg  in  1802,  in  the  depdt  of  the  maps 
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and  charts  of  the  emperor,  were  all  about  the  same  time  given  to  the  world. 
An  examination  of  those  maps  is  curious ;  for^  the  same  capes^  the  same  channdi 
and  inlets^  and  the  same  islands,  frequently  bear  three  or  four  different  names. 

About  the  same  time  Revillagigedo  despatched  another  expedition  from 
Mexico,  for  higher  latitudes.  The  mouth  of  the  river  of  Martin  d'AguilarhMii 
been  unsuccessfully  sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Orford  and  Cape  Gregory. 
M&la*pina»  in  place  of  the  channel  De  Maldonado,  discovered  inlets  with  tenni- 
nations.  Oaliano  and  Yaldes  had  ascertained  that  the  pretended  Strait  of  Fnca 
was  merely  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Cook  regretted  his  want  of  ability  to  examine  the 
continent  called  afterwards  New  Hanover  by  Vancouver  ;  and  the  assertions  rf 
Colnet  rendered  it  probable  that  the  continuity  of  the  coast  was  interrupted  by 
a  great  inlet,  which  might  extend  to  the  North  Atlantic.  To  ascertain  the  fsc^ 
the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  ordered  Jacinto  Caamano,  commander  of  the  firigite 
Aranzazu,  to  examine  the  coast  from  61  deg.  to  56  deg.  north  latitude.  Caamano 
sailed  from  San  Bias  on  the  20th  of  March,  1792 ;  and  surveyed  the  north  part 
of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  the  south  coast  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 
which  ha  called  Isla  de  UUoa,  the  islands  of  Revillagigedo,  of  Banks  (or  De  la 
CaUmidad),  and  of  Aristizabal,  and  the  inlet  of  Monino.  The  number  of  Spanish 
names  retained  by  Vancouver  in  his  diarts  prove  that  the  expeditions  which  we 
have  enumerated,  explored  the  north-west  coast  of  America  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  The  forgoing  include  from  45  deg.  north  latitude,  to  Cape  Douglas 
in  the  east  of  Cook's  river. 

The  foregoing  were  the  voyages  undertaken,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
by  the  Spaniards,  to  explore  the  coast  of  America,  north  of  New  California,  from 
the  year  1553  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Vancouver's  and 
Cook's  surveys  appear  however  to  have  been  the  most  complete,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  different  exploring  expeditions  have  been  communicated  to  the  world. 

Geographers  have  divided  the  north-west  coast  of  America  into  an  English 
part,  a  Spanish  part,  and  a  Russian  part.  These  divisions  have  been  made 
without  any  respect  to  the  different  tribes  who  inhabit  those  countries. 

It  is  remarked  with  much  justice,  in  Thomson^s  edition  of  Alcedo,  ^*  If  the 
puerile  ceremonies  which  the  Europeans  call  taking  possession,  and  if  astrono- 
mical observations  made  on  a  recently  discovered  coast,  could  give  rights  of  pro- 
perty, this  portion  of  the  new  continent  would  be  singularly  pieced  out  and  di- 
vided among  the  Spaniards,  English,  Russians,  French,  and  Americans. 
One  small  island  would  sometimes  be  shared  by  two  or  three  nations  at  once, 
because  each  might  have  discovered  a  different  cape  of  it.  The  great  sinuosity 
of  the  coast  between  the  parallels  of  55  deg.  and  60  deg.  embraces  the  successive 
discoveries  of  Gali,  Behring,  and  Tschirekow,  Quadra,  Cook,  La  Perouse,  Malas- 
pina,  and  Vancouver !" 

When  Alcedo  wrote,  ^'  the  west  coast  of  America,"  he  says,  *^  affords  the 
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only  example  of  a  shore  of  1900  leagues  in  lengthy  inhabited  by  one  European 
nation.  The  Spaniards  have  formed  establishments  from  Fort  Maulin  in  Chile 
to  St.  Francis  in  New  California.  To  the  north  of  the  parallel  of  38  deg.  sue* 
ceed  independent  Indian  tribes.  It  is  probable  that  these  tribes  will  be  gradually 
subdued  by  the  Russian  colonists,  who^  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
passed  over  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  to  the  continent  of  America. 
The  progress  of  these  Russian  Siberians  towards  the  south  ought  naturally  to 
be  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Spanish  Mexicans  towards  the  north.  A  people 
of  hunters,  accustomed  to  live  in  a  foggy  and  excessively  cold  dimate,  find  the 
temperature  of  the  coast  of  New  Cornwall  very  agreeable  ;  but  this  coast  appears 
an  uninhabitable  country,  a  polar  region,  to  colonists  from  a  temperate  climate, 
from  the  fertile  and  delicious  plains  of  Sonora  and  New  California.'^ 

This  prophecy  in  respect  to  Russia  has  not  been  realised.  No  permanent 
settlement  south  of  latitude  59  deg.  north  has  been  made  by  Russia.  That  in 
the  Bay  of  Bodega  having,  as  already  stated,  been  abandoned. 

Vancouver's  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands. — ^With  the  exception  of  the 
descriptions  of  Nootka  by  Cook,  and  the  surveys  of  Vancouver,  we  have  little 
that  gives  us  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  islands  which  extend  along  the 
Dorth-westem  coast  of  America,  south  of  the  Russian  settlements. 

Captain  Wilkes,  during  the  exploring  expedition  which  he  commanded,  sur- 
veyed but  a  very  limited  portion  of  Vancouver's  Island,  and  he  had  little  to  re- 
mark in  addition  to  the  description  by  Vancouver,  which,  he  says,  applies  cor* 
rectly  at  this  day. 

Vancouver  Island  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west,  between  latitudes 
48  deg.  15  min.  north,  and  51  deg.  30  min.  north ;  and  longitudes  122  deg.  30min. 
and  128  deg.  15  min.  west.  Cook»  in  approaching,  on  the  29th  of  March,  the 
island  in  latitude  49  deg.  29  min.  north,  says,  **  The  country  is  full  of  high  moun- 
tains, whose  summits  were  covered  with  snow,  but  the  valleys  between  them  and 
the  sea-coast,  high  as  well  as  low,  were  covered  to  a  considerable  extent  with  high 
straight  trees  that  formed  a  beautiful  prospect,  as  if  one  vast  forest.^'  The  natives 
of  Nootka,  who  traded  freely  with  him  in  furs  and  skins,  were  the  most  expert 
thieves  ever  met  with.  The  natives  of  Vancouver's  Island,  and  especially  those  of 
Nootka  Sound,  were  also  noted,  by  Vancouver,  for  their  thievish  disposition. 
They  appear  to  have  been,  and  to  have  continued,  a  ferocious,  cruel  race.  The 
attack  upon,  and  massacre  of  the  crew  of  the  American  ship  Tonquin,  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  shocking  atrocities  which  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  America.'i^ 

^  The  Tonquin  sailed  from  the  Columbia  on  the  5th  of  June,  1811,  on  a  trading  speculation 
to  the  northward ;  and  Mr.  M*Kay  (who  liad  accompanied  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  liis 
perilous  journey  across  America  in  1 793)  took  on  board,  as  an  interpreter,  a  native  of  Gra/s 
Harbour,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  various  dialects  of  the  tribes  on  the  coast.  From 
this  Indian  the  following  particulars  were  learned : — "  A  few  days  after  their  departure  from 
the  Columbia  they  anchored  opposite  a  large  Tillage,  named  New  Whitty,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nootka,  where  Mr.  M'Kay  immediately  opened  a  tn^e  with  the  oativei.    He  went  dn  shore  wltk 
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There  is  much  timber  growing  on  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  lands  south  of 
48  deg.  8  mio.,  which  border  the  numerous  inlets  within  it ;  and  some  parts  of 
this  large  island  are  described  as  well  adapted  Tor  agriculture.  But  its  moun- 
tainous and  rocky  districts  occupy  a  great  part  of  its  area.     Its  harboarsy  its 

a  few  men  ;  was  recei?ed  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  sleot  a  couple  of  nights  at  the  yrSk§t, 
During  this  period  several  of  the  natives  visited  the  vessel  witli  furs.    The  unbending  manners  of 
the  captain  were  not  calculated  to  win  their  esteem  ;  and  Imving  struck  one  of  their  principal  men 
whom  he  had  caught  in  a  thef^,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  friends  of  the  chiel  to  surpriM 
and  cut  off  the  vessel.    The  faithful  interpreter,  havins  discovered  their  designs,  lost  no  time  ia 
acquainting  Mr.  M*Kay,  who  instantly  hurried  on  board  for  the  purpose  of  warning  the  captsio 
of  the  intended  attack.     That  evening  Mr.  M*Kay  told  the  interpreter  that  the  captain  only 
laughed  at  the  information,  and  said  he  could  never  believe  that  a  parcel  of  lazy,  thiering  Indism 
would  have  the  courage  to  attack  such  a  ship  as  his.     The  natives,  m  the  mean  time,  apprehensive 
from  Mr.  M*Kay*s  sudden  return  that  their  plans  were  suspected,  visited  the  ship  in  small 
numbers,  totally  unarmed,  in  order  to  throw  our  people  off  their  guard.     Even  the  chief  who  hid 
been  struck  by  Captain  Tliom,  and  who  was  the  head  of  die  conspiracy,  came  oo  board  ia  s 
manner  seemingly  fi  iendly,  and  apparently  forgetful  of  the  insult  he  had  received.     Early  ia  the 
morning  of  the  oay  previous  to  that  on  which  the  ship  was  to  leave  New  >^  bitty,  a  couple  of 
large  canoes,  each  containing  about  twenty  men,  appeared  alongside.     They  brought  several  small 
bundles  of  furs  s  and,  as  the  sailors  imagined  they  came /or  the  purpose  of  trading,  were  allowed 
to  come  on  deck.    Shortly  afler  another  canoe,  with  an  equal  number,  arrived  also  with  furs ;  aod 
it  was  quickly  followed  by  two  others,  full  of  men  carrying  beaver,  otter,  and  other  valuable  skins. 
No  opposition  was  made  to  their  coming  on  board ;  but  the  officer  of  the  watdi  perceiving  a 
number  of  other  canoes  pushing  off,  became  suspicious  of  their  intentions,  and  warned  Captain 
Thorn  of  the  circumstance.      He  immediately  came  on  the  quarter-deck,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
M'Kay  and  the  interpreter.     The  latter,  on  obierving  that  they  all  wore  short  doaas  or  mandes 
of  skins,  which  was  by  no  means  a  general  custom,  at  once  knew  that  their  desigiis  were  hostile, 
and  told  Mr.  M'Kay  of  his  suspicions.      That  gentleman  immediately  apprised  Captain  Thorn  of 
the  circumstances,  and  begged  of  him  to  lose  no  time  in  clearing  the  ship  of  the  intruders.    This 
caution  was  however  treated  lightly  by  the  captain,  who  remarked,  that  with  the  arms  they  had  on 
board  they  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  three  times  the  number.    Tlie  sailors  in  the  meantime 
had  all  come  on  deck,  which  was  crowded  with  the  Indians,  who  completely  blocked  up  the 
passages,  and  obstructed  tlic  men  in  the  performance  of  their  various  duties.      The  captain  re- 
quested them  to  retire,  to  which  they  paid  no  attention.      He  then  told  them  he  was  about  going 
to  sea,  and  liad  given  orders  to  the  men  to  raise  the  anchor  ;  that  he  hoped  they  would  go  away 
quietly  :  but  if  they  refused  he  should  be  compelled  to  force  tlieir  departure.      He  had  scarcely 
finished,  when  at  a  signal  given  by  one  of  the  chiefs,  a  loud  and  frightful  yell  was  heard  from  the 
assembled  savages,  who  commenced  a  sudden  and  simultaneous  attack  on  the  officers  and  crew 
with  knives,  bludgeons,  and  short  sabres,  which   they  had  concealed   under  their  robes.      Mr. 
M*Kay  was  one  of  the  first  attacked.     One  Indian  gave  him  a  severe  blow  with  a  bludgeon,  which 
partially  stunned  liim  ;  upon  which  he  was  seized  by  five  or  six  otiiers,  wlio  threw  him  overhoard 
into  a  canoe  alongside,  where  he  quickly  recovered,  and  was  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  un- 
injured.    Captain  Thorn  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  reach  the  cabin  for  his  firearms,  but  was 
overpowered  by  numbers.     His  only  weapon  was  a  jack-knife,  with  which  he  killed  four  of  his 
savage  assailants  by  ripping  up  their  bellies,  and  mutilated  several  others.     Covered  with  wounds, 
and  exhausted  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he  rested  himself  for  a  moment  by  leaning  on  the  tiller 
wheel,  when  he  received  a  dreadful  blow  from  a  weapon  called  ii  pautumaugan  on  the  back  part  of 
the  head,  which  felled  him  to  the  deck.     The  death-dealing  knife  fell  from  his  hand;  and  his 
savage  butchers,  after  extinguishing  the  few  sparks  of  life  that  still  remained,  threw  his  mangled 
body  overboard.     On  seeing  the  captain's  fate,  our  informant,  who  was  close  to  him,  and  who  had 
hitherto  escaped  uninjured,  jumped  into  the  water,  and  was  taken  into  a  canoe  by  some  women, 
who  partially  covered  his  body  with  mats,     lie  states  that  the  original  intention  of  the  enemy  was 
to  detain  Mr.  M*Kay  a  prisoner ;  and  after  securing  the  vessel,  to  give  him  his  liberty,  on  obtaining 
a  ransom  from  Astoria  ;  but  on  finding  the  resistance  made  by  the  captain  and  crew,  the  former  of 
whom  had  killed  one  of  the  principal  chiefs,  their  love  of  gain  gave  way  to  revenge,  and  they 
resolved  to  destroy  him.      The  last  time  the  ill-fated  gentleman  was  seen,  his  head  was  hanging 
over  the  side  of  a  canoe,  and  three  savages,  armed  witli  pauiumaugonx,  were  battering  out  his 
brains.      In  the  meantime  the  devoted  crew,  who  had  maintained  the  unequal  conflict  with  un- 
paralleled bravery,  became  gradually  overpowered.  Three  of  them,  John  Anderson,  the  boatswain, 
John  Weekes,  the  carpenter,  and  Stephen  Weekes,  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  at  the  Columbia, 
succeeded,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  in  gaining  possession  of  the  cabin,  the  entrance  to  which 
they  securely  fastenca  inside.     The  Indians  now  became  more  cautious,  for  they  wcU  knew  there 
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woods,  its  limited  cultivable  soils^  its  wild  animals^  and  its  fisheries^  with  those  of 
the  adjacent  coast,  and  with  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  and  several  other  islands, 
and  the  coast  northward^  R^^y^  ^t  some  distant  period ^  afford  sufficient  advantages 
for  occupation  and  settlement.  But  as  far  as  all  the  descriptions  which  we  have 
of  the  islands  and  regions  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  extend,  north  of 
about  latitude  48  deg.  30  min.,  their  value  for  agricultural  purposes  must  be  con- 
sidered as  utterly  insignificant. 

were  plenty  of  fire-arms  below ;  and  they  had  already  experienced  enough  of  the  prowess  of  tiie 
three  men  while  on  deck,  and  armed  only  with  handspikes,  to  dread  approaching  them  while  they 
had  more  mortal  weapons  at  their  command.      Anderson  and  his  two  companions  seeing  their 
commander  and  the  crew  dead  and  dying  about  them,  and  that  no  hope  of  escape  remained,  and 
feeling  moreover  the  uselessness  of  any  further  opposition,  determined  on  taking  a  terrible  revenge. 
Two  of  them,  therefore,  set  about  laying  a  train  to  the  powder  magazine,  while  the  third  addres^d 
some  Indians  from  the  cabin  windows,  who  were  in  canoes,  and  gave  them  to  understand  tliat  if 
they  were  permitted  to  depart^un molested  in  one  of  the  ship's  boats,  they  would  give  them  quiet 
possession  of  the  vessel  without  firing  a  shot ;  stipulating  however  that  no  canoe  should  remain 
near  them  while  getting  into  the  boat.     The  anxiety  of  the  barbarians  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
plunder,  and  their  disinclination  to  risk  any  more  lives,  induced  them  to  embrace  tliis  proposition 
with  eagerness,  and  the  pinnace  was  immediately  brought  astern.    The  three  heroes  having  by  this 
time  perfected  their  dreadful  arrangements,  and  ascertained  that  do  Indian  was  watching  them, 
gradually  lowered  themselves  from  the  cabin  windows  into  the  boat ;  and  having  fired  the  traiD, 
Quickly  pushed  off  towards  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  no  obstacle  being  interposed  to  prevent  their 
departure.     Hundreds  of  the  enemy  now  rushed  on  deck  to  seize  the  lone-expeeted  prize,  shouting 
yelb  of  victory ;  but  their  triumph  was  of  short  duration.    Just  as  thev  had  burst  open  the  cabin 
door,  an  explosion  took  place,  which  in  an  instant  hurled  upwards  of  two  hundrea  savages  into 
eternity,  and  dreadfully  injured  as  many  more.     The  interpreter,  who  had  by  this  time  reached 
land,  states  he  saw  many  mutibted  bodies  floating  near  the  beach,  while  heacb,  arms,  and  legs, 
together  with  fragments  of  the  ship,  were  thrown  to  a  considerable  distance  on  the  shore.     The 
first  impression  of  the  survivors  was,  that  the  Master  of  Life  had  sent  forth  the  Evil  Spirit  from 
the  waters  to  punish  them  for  their  .cruelty  to  the  white  people.    This  belief,  joined  to  the  con- 
sternation occasioned  by  the  shock,  and  tlie  reproaches  and  lamentations  of  the  wives  and  other 
relatives  of  the  snfl^erers,  paralysed  for  a  time  the  exertions  of  the  savages,  and  favoured  the 
attempt  of  Anderson  and  his  brave  comrades  to  escape.     They  rowed  hard  for  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  with  the  intention,  as  is  supposed,  of  coasting  along  the  shore  to  the  Columbia:  but  after 
passing  the  bar,  a  head  wind  and  flowing  tide  drove  them  back,  and  compelled  them  to  land  late  at 
night  in  a  small  cove,  where  they  fancied  themselves  free  from  danger ;  and  where,  weak  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  and  the  harassing  exertions  of  the  day,  they  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.     In  the 
meantime  the  terror  of  the  Indians  had  in  some  degree  subsided,  and  they  quickly  discovered 
that  it  was  by  human  agency  so  many  of  their  warriors  had  been  destroyed.     They  therefore 
determined  on  having  the  lives  of  tliose  who  caused  the  explosion ;  and  being  aware  from  the  state 
of  the  wind  and  tide  that  the  boat  could  not  put  to  sea,  a  party  proceeded  after  dark  cautiously 
along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  until  they  arrived  at  the  spot  where  their  helpless  victims  lay  slumber* 
ing.    Bleeding  and  exhausted,  they  opposed  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  their  savage  conouerors ; 
and  about  midnight  their  heroic  spirits  mingled  with  those  of  their  departed  comrades.*  ^^Cox^t 
Coiwnbia, 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Oregon,  July,  1829. 

**  The  number  of  lives  lost  last  winter  is  incredible,  particuhirly  in  your  old  department  the 
Columbia. 

"  Tlie  Company's  ship,  after  a  tolerably  quick  passage  from  England,  was  lost  on  the  bar,  and 
the  entire  crew,  twenty-six  in  number,  were  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  Clatsops. 

"  Your  friend  Ogden,  in  a  hunting  excursion,  was  attacked  by  a  pirty  of  the  Blackfeet,  who 
killed  four  of  his  men  ;  and  six  of  the  people  stationed  at  New  Caleaonia  were  murdered  by  the 
Carriers  during  the  winter. 

"  Two  American  parties,  under  the  command  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Tulloch,  were  completely 
cut  off;  not  a  soul  escaped ;  and  property  to  a  considerable  amount  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

savages. 

**  These  misfortunes  have  considerably  weakened  our  influence  with  the  Indians  on  the 
Columbia,  whose  behaviour,  in  consequence,  has  become  Tery  bold  and  daring,  and  we  greatly 
fear  the  ensuing  winter  may  be  productive  of  more  disasters. 

**  We  shall  have  much  difficulty  in  filling  up  the  appointments  for  that  district  next  spring ;  in 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

RUSSIAN-AM£RICA. 

On  the  coast  of  North  America,  along  Behring's  Straits^  between  67  deg.  and 
64  deg.  10  min.  of  latitude^  under  the  parallels  of  Lapland  and  Iceland,  there 
have  long  been  established  a  great  number  of  posts  or  rather  huts  frequented  by 
the  Siberian  hunters.  These,  from  north  to  south,  were  principally  at  KigQtid), 
Leglelachtok,  Tuguten,  Netschich,  Tchinegriun,  Chibalech,  Topar,  Pintepttiy 
Agulichan,  Chavani,  and  Nugran,  near  Cape  Rodney  (Cap  du  Parent). 

The  extensive  region,  considered  under  Russian  4P°^i^on,  is  a  country  of 
islands,  ice,  rocks,  barrens,  pine,  and  beech  forests.  Its  boundaries  are  supposed 
to  be  Dixon's  Inlet,  in  about  latitude  54  deg.  north;  and,  including  sevenl 
islands,  and  a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast  to  Mount  St.  Ellas,  in  latitude  60 
deg.  20  min.,  and  thence  separated  from  British  America  by  a  line  running  doe 
north,  along  the  meridian  of  longitude  141  deg.  west  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  com- 
prising the  whole  region  from  that  meridian  west  to  Behring^s  Straits,  and  in- 
cluding the  peninsula  of  Aliaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands*  The  following  re- 
marks were  drawn  up  in  ISS?*  by  an  officer  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and 
in  most  respects  apply  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  that  the  post  of 
Bodega,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  has  been  sold  to  a  Swiss  adventurer,  and  that 
several  Swiss  and  Germans  have  settled  there. 

''The  Russian  Fur  Company's  principal  establishment  on  the  north-west 
coast  is  named  '  New  Archangel,'  formerly  Sitka,  and  situated  in  Norfolk  Sound, 
in  north  latitude  57  min.,  west  longitude  132  deg.  20  min.  It  is  maintained  as  a 
regular  military  establishment,  garrisoned  by  about  300  officers  and  men,  with 
good  natural  defences,  mounting  sixteen  short  eighteen,  and  twelve  long  nine- 
pounders,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  governor.  Captain  Kaupryanoff,  of  the 
Russian  army.  The  Russians  have  other  estabKshments  on  the  coast  and  islands 
to  the  northward  of  New  Archangel,  and  one  fort,  Ross,  in  the  Bay  of  Bodega,  or 
Romanzoff,  on  the  coast  of  California,  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  in  latitude  37  deg.  25  min. ;  in  all,  ten  establishments  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America.  They  have,  moreover,  twelve  vessels  from  100  up 
to  400  tons'  burden,  armed  with  ten  guns  each  of  different  calibre.    All  the  officers 

fact,  symptoms  of  rebellion  have  already  begun  to  manifest  themselves,  and  several  of  onr  g^itle- 
men  have  been  heard  to  declare,  that  in  the  event  of  their  being  nominated  to  the  Columbia,  they 
will  retire  from  the  service  sooner  than  risk  their  lives  among  such  san^inary  barbar]ans.---Goa 
speed  them !  I  say.  Numbers  of  them  have  been  long  enough  enjoying  idleness  and  luxury  oo  Che 
east  side  of  the  mountains,  and  it  is  only  fair  they  should  experience  some  of  our  Columbian 
privations. — I  have  had  my  full  share  of  them,  and  am  therefore  under  no  apprehensions  of  bmg 
ordered  there  in  a  hurry." 
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and  most  of  the  people  employed  in  their  sea  and  land  service  belong  to  theRos- 
sian  army  and  navy;  receive  pay  from  the  Russian  government,  and  their  ser- 
vices^ while  attached  to  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  entitle  them  to  the  advan- 
tages of  promotion,  pension,  &c.,  in  like  manner  as  if  employed  on  active  ser- 
vice in  the  army  and  navy.  They  have,  moreover,  attached  to  these  establish- 
ments a  number  of  Indians  of  the  Kodiak  tribe,  who  are  usually  employed  in 
hunting  or  fishing,  but  are  under  no  fixed  engagement,  and  are  looked  upon  and 
considered  as  slaves.  Their  annual  returns  in  fiir  are  in  value  from  BOfiOOL  to 
100,000/. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

ABORIGINAL  TRIBES  OF  OREGON. 

Tab  aborigines  of  Oregon  are,  from  all  accounts,  decreasing  in  numbers,  and 
degenerating  in  character.  They  were,  from  the  time  they  were  first  visited  by 
Europeans,  notorious  thieves,  and  generally  cruel  and  treacherous.  Filthiness 
and  lanness  are  characteristic  of  most  of  the  Or^on  tribes,  though  some  are 
fiur  more  barbarous  than  others.  They  have  adopted  scarcely  any  of  the  virtues 
of  European  civilisation,  nor  have  they  imitated  even  their  vices,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  ready  indulgence  of  drinking  ardent  spirits,  and  the  use  of  tobacco. 
The  former  was  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  and  although  the  use  of  tobacco 
was  known  among  the  southern  and  eastern  aborigines  of  America,  it  is  doubt* 
ful  if  it  was  known  to  the  nations  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  different 
tribes  have  their  several  rites,  and  superstitions,  and  barbarities.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  Christian  missionaries  have  been  successful  in  their  labours/  Some 

*  Speaking  of  the  missionary,  Captain  Wilkes  says  of  a  village  up  the  Klackamus,  its  inhabi- 
tants number  about  forty-five  individuals.  Mr.  Waller  went  there  to  preach,  and  about  half  the 
inhabitanU  of  the  village  attended.  The  chief  was  the  interpreter,  and  was  thought  to  have  done 
his  office  in  rather  a  waggish  sort  of  manner.  Preaching  to  the  natives  through  an  interpreter  is 
at  all  times  difficult,  andespeciallv  so  when  the  speaker  has  to  do  it  in  the  Indian  jargon  of  the 
country.  This  villsge  has  been  aisputed  ground  between  Mr.  Waller  and  Mr.  Bachel^t  (two 
missionaries). 

To  the  generally  bad  character  of  the  Oregon  tribes,  there  have  been  known  some  in- 
dividual exceptions. 

•*  During  my  sta;^  at  Vancouver,**  says  Captain  Wilkes,  **  I  frequently  saw  Casenove,  the  ditef 
of  the  Rlackatack  tribe.  He  lives  in  a  lodge  near  the  villap  of  Vancouver,  and  has  alwa^  been 
a  warm  friend  of  the  whites.  He  was  once  lord  of  all  this  domain.  Hb  village  was  situated 
about  six  miles  below  Vancouver,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
was  quite  populous :  he  then  could  muster  four  or  d^e  hundred  warriors ;  but  the  ague  and  fever 
have  within  a  short  space  of  time  swept  off*  the  whole  tribe ;  and  it  is  said  that  they  all  died 
within  three  weeks.  He  now  stands  alone,  his  land,  tribe,  and  property,  all  parted,  and  he  left  a 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  the  ConuNiny.  Casenove  is  about  nfty  jrears  of  age,  and  a  noble  and 
intellisent-looking  Indian.  At  the  fort  ne  b  always  welcome,  and  is  furnished  with  a  plate  at 
meal-times  at  the  side-table.  I  could  not  but  feel  for  the  situation  of  onis  who»  in  the  short 
space  of  a  few  years,  has  lost  not  only  his  property  and  importance,  hot  his  whole  tribe  and 
kindred,  as  I  saw  him  quietly  enter  the  i^rtment,  wrapped  in  his  blanket^  and  take  his  seat  at 
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tribes  are  far  more  daring  and  intrepid  than  others.  The  most  degraded  are  those 
who  live  chiefly  on  roots,  and  known  by  the  name  of  diggers.  The  boldest  are 
those  inhabiting  Vancouver's  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands ;  and  those  sooth- 
ward  about  the  opposite  inlets,  near  the  point  where  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie, 
after  crossing  America  from  Canada,  arrived  at  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  gives,  in  his  narrative,  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  conditioo 
and  number  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  Oregon  in  Texas.    He  bbljb — 

*'  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  accounts  given  of  the  depopulation  of  this  country 
are  not  exaggerated  ;  for  places  were  pointed  out  to  me  where  dwelt  whole  trihei 
that  have  been  entirely  swept  off;  and  during  the  time  of  the  greatest  mortality, 
the  shores  of  the  river  were  strewed  with  the  dead  and  dying.  This  disease, 
ague  and  fever,  occurs,  it  is  said,  semi-annually,  and  m  the  case  of  foreigners 
it  is  more  mild  at  each  succeeding  attack. 

**  Owing  to  the  above  causes,  the  population  is  much  less  than  I  expected  to 

the  lonely  board.  He  scarce  seemed  to  attract  the  notice  of  any  one,  but  ate  hb  meal  in  silence, 
and  retired.  During  the  time  of  bis  prosperity  he  was  ever  ready  to  search  oat  and  bring  to 
punishment  all  those  who  committed  depredations  on  stransers. 

**  Casenove's  tribe  is  not  the  only  one  that  has  suffered  in  this  way ;  many  others  have  been 
swept  ofif  entirely  by  this  fiual  disease,  without  leaving  a  single  survivor  to  tell  their  melancholy 
tale. 

"  The  cause  of  this  great  mortality  among  the  Indians,  has  been  attributed  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  disease  has  b^n  treated,  or  rather  to  the  superstitious  practices.  Their  medicine-men 
and  women  are  no  better  than  jugglers,  and  use  no 'medicine  except  some  ddeterious  roots ; 
while,  from  the  character  of  these  Indians,  and  their  (barbarous)  treatment  of  an  unsuccessful 
practitioner,  the  whites  decline  administering  any  medicines,  for  fear  of  revengeful  consequences. 

"  Of  their  medicine-men  they  have  a  great  dread,  and  even  of  their  bones  iSier  death.  Thus,  a 
medicine-man  was  buried  near  this  burying-ground  about  a  year  before  our  visit  to  the  country, 
whose  body  the  wolves  dug  up  :  no  one  could  be  found  to  bury  his  bones  again,  and  they  were 
still  to  be  seen  bleaching  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

"  It  is  no  sinecure  to  be  a  medicine-man  ;  and  if  they  inspire  dread  in  others  they  are  made  to 
feel  it  themselves,  being  frequently  obliged  to  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  own  lives,  it  they  are  not 
successful  in  curing  their  patients.  The  chief  of  the  Klackamus  tribe  told  Mr.  Drayton  that 
some  of  his  men  had  gone  to  kill  a  medicine-man,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  These 
men  afterwards  relumed  with  a  horse  and  some  smaller  presents  from  the  medicine-man,  which 
he  had  paid  to  save  his  life. 

"  This  rule  equally  applies  to  the  whites  who  prescribe  for  Indians,  an  instance  of  which 
appeared  a  short  time  before  our  arrival,  when  Mr.  Black,  a  chief  trader  in  oue  of  the  northern 
posts,  was  shot  dead  in  his  own  room,  by  an  Indian  to  whose  parent  (a  chief)  he  had  been 
charitable  enough  to  give  some  medicine.  The  chief  died  soon  after  taking  it,  and  Mr.  Black 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  kindness  with  his  life.  The  deed  was  done  in  a  remarkably  bold  and  daring 
manner.  The  Indian  went  to  the  fort  and  desired  to  see  Mr.  Black,  saying  he  was  sick  and  cold. 
He  was  allowed  to  enter,  and  Mr.  Black  had  a  fire  made  for  him,  without  any  suspicions  of  hi« 
intentions.  On  his  turning  his  back,  however,  towards  tiie  Indian,  he  was  instantly  shot,  and  fell 
dead  on  his  face,  when  the  man  made  his  escape  from  tlie  fort  before  any  suspicions  were  excited 
of  his  being  the  murderer. 

"  To  Mr.  Black  the  worid  is  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  geographical  knowledge  which 
has  been  published  of  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  he  not  only  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  this  subject,  but  also  to  the  making  of  many  collections  in  the  other  departments  of 
natural  history,  as  well  as  in  geology  and  mineralogy.** 

Many  of  the  Oregon  Indians  leave  their  tribes  and  go  on  lon^  journeys.  Mr.  Spalding,  a 
missionai^,  informed  Captain  Wilkes  that  the  number  of  Oregon  Induinswhom  he  has  ascertained 
to  have  visited  the  United  States  was  surprising.  He  informed  our  gentlemen  that  he  had  letters 
to  Boston  in  eighty-one  days  from  the  Dalles,  by  means  of  Indians  and  the  American  rendezvous ; 
and,  what  was  remarkable,  the  slowest  part  of  the  route  was  from  St.  Louis  to  Boston.  The 
communication  is  still  carried  on  by  Indians,  although  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be  by  the 
free  trappers.    He  considers  that  these  tribesi  both  men  and  women,  are  an  industrious  people. 
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find  it     I  made  every  exertion  to  obtain  correct  inFormation,  and  believe  that  at 
the  time  of  our  visits  the  following  was  very  nearly  the  truths  viz. : — 

VancouTer  and  Washington  Island              •                                  •  5000 

From  latitude  50^  to  54^  north  on  the  main  .  .  .  2000 
Fenn's  Coye,  Whidby's  Island,  including  the  main  land  (Sachet 

tribe)              .                 .                 .                 .                 .         .  650 

Hood's  Canal  (Suquamish  and  Toando  tribes)  500 

BiichBir^          .                                  .                 .  800 

Frasei^s  KiTer             .....  500 

Clalams,  at  Port  DiaeoTery,  New  DongeoieM  850 
Port  Townsend           .                 .                 •                 •                 .70 

Classet  Tribe,  Cape  Fhtttery,  and  Point  Grenyillo                .  1250 

NiBqually   ......  200 

Chickeefes  and  Puget  Sound               .                                  •         .  700 
Port  Orchard              .                .                                                  .150 

Cowlitz              .                 .  *                                .                 .         .  830 

Okonagan                   .....  800 

Colyille  and  Spokane                                           .                .        .  450 

Kilamukes                   .....  400 

Chinooks           .                .                                  .                 .         .  209 

Clatsops     ......  220 

Cascades                            .                                                  ...  150 

Pillar  Rock,  Oak  Point,  and  Columbia  Biver                                .  800 

Willamette  Fall  and  Valley                .                .                •        .  275 

Dalles                                                          .                .  250 

De  Chute's  and  John  Day's  Birer                      .                .         .  800 

Yakima      ......  100 

Wallawalla  1100 
Blackfeet,  that  dwell  principally  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky 

Mountains                                                                         .         .  1000 

Umpquas                     .                                                   •           *      •  400 

Rogues'  Rirer                    .                •                                 •         •  500 

Klamets    ......  800 

Shasta  500 

Callapvgrai                 .....  600 

Total    .    .     19,854 

**  The  whole  territory  may  therefore  be  considered  as  containing  about  20,000 
Indians ;  and  this,  from  a  careful  revision  of  the  data  obtained  by  myself  and 
some  of  the  officers^  I  am  satisfied  is  rather  above  than  under  the  truth.  The 
whites  and  half-breds  were  between  700  and  800;  150  were  Americans.  The 
number  of  the  latter  has,  however,  increased  very  much  since  the  year  1840,  as 
many  emigrants  have  crossed  the  mountains.  The  decrease  of  the  red  race  is 
no  doubt  equivalent  to  the  increase  by  immigration." 
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CHAPTER  XXVllI. 

OVERLAND  EXPEJJI110N8  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  OREGON  AND 

CALIFORNIA. 

In  order  to  oontinue  our  account  of  the  progress  of  America,  we  must  foUov 
the  advance  of  the  European  race  over  the  wilderness  countries,  which  extend  be- 
tween the  Missisuppi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the 
love  of  adventure,  have  uiged  bold  men  to  hce  the  most  perilous  dangersr-^ 
suffer  the  most  miserable  privations,  and  to  endure  the  greatest  fistigQe^  in  tn^ 
versing  those  vast  regions,  from  the  time,  when  Sir  Alexander  Mackensie  explored 
the  breadth  of  America,  between  the  rivers  of  Canada  and  the  shores  of  the  FiMsfi^ 
nntil  the  period  when  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been  crossed  by  the  most  recent 
band  of  adventurers. 

We  shall  hereafter  sketch  the  routes  from  the  Ifissom,  trrer  the  great  oeritiri 
prairies  to  Santa  F6,  and  to  the  great  Mexican  plain  of  Anahuac  We  have 
followed  the  United  States  exploring  parties  under  Captain  Wilkes,  in  Noxtik  snd 
South  Oregon  and  California.  To  complete,  or  follow  up,  the  explorations  made 
in  Orq;on  and  California,  two  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  the  first  in  1843,  the 
second  in  1844 :  both  under  the  command  of  Captain  Fremont,  of  the  United 
States  Topographical  Engineers. 

The  narrative,  or  journal  of  those  expeditions,  is  remarkably  well  written,  and 
abounds  in  the  most  interesting  information  relative  to  the  climate,  soil,  geology, 
and  natural  history  generally,  of  the  countries  traversed  by  Captain  Fremont. 

The  object  of  the  first  expedition  was  to  explore  the  regions  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  South  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  territories 
also  drained  by  the  Kansas  and  Great  Platte  Rivers.  He  departed  from  the  dty 
of  Washington  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1842,  and  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  the  22nd, 
from  whence  Captain  Fremont  and  his  party  proceeded  about  400  miles  to  Chou- 
teau's trading  place,  ten  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  in  latitude  39  deg. 
6  min.  north,  longitude  94  d^.  26  min.  west,  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
This  exploring  party  consisted  of  Captain  Fremont,  as  commander,  Mr.  Preuss, 
a  German,  as  assistant  surveyor.  Maxwell  a  hunter,  Carson,  long  noted  as  a  bold 
trapper  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  two  youths  as  adventurers,  and  about  twenty 
men,  habituated  to  prairie,  mountain,  river,  and  forest  life, — chiefly  Canadian 
voyageurs  and  half-breds,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  service  of  the  fur 
companies :  all  were  well  armed  and  mounted  on  horses.  They  started  with 
eight  waggons,  drawn  by  mules  carrying  the  luggage, — some  oxen,  driven  along 
to  be  killed  for  provisions,  and  a  few  spare  horses. 

^^  From  the  belt  of  wood,''  says  Captain  Fremont,  ^' which  borders  the  Kansas, 
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in  which  we  had  passed  several  good-lookuig  Indian  farms^  we  suddenly  emerged  on 
the  prairies^  which  received  us  at  the  outset  with  some  of  their  striking  characteris- 
tics ;  for  here  and  there  rode  an  Indian,  and  but  a  few  miles  distant  heavy  douds 
of  smoke  were  rolling  before  the  fire.  In  about  ten  miles  we  reached  the  Santa 
¥6  road^  along  which  we  continued  for  a  short  time,  and  encamped  early  on  a 
small  stream ;  having  travelled  about  eleven  miles.  Daring  our  journey,  it  was  the 
customary  practice  to  encamp  an  hour  or  two  before  sunset,  when  the  carts  were 
disposed  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  barricade  aroimd  a  circle  some  eighty  yards  in 
diameter.  The  tents  were  pitched,  and  the  horses  hobbled  and  turned  loose  to 
graze;  and  but  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  cooks  of  the  messes,  of  which 
there  were  four,  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  the  evening  meal.  At  nightfall, 
the  horses,  mules,  and  oxen,  were  driven  in  and  picketed— that  is,  seemed  by  a 
halter,  of  which  one  end  was  tied  to  a  small  steel-shod  picket,  and  driven  into  the 
ground ;  the  halter  being  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  which  enabled  them  to  obtain 
a  little  food  during  the  night.  VHien  we  had  reached  a  part  of  the  country 
where  such  a  precaution  became  necessary,  the  carts  being  regularly  arranged  for 
defending  the  camp,  guard  was  mounted  at  eight  o^clock,  consisting  of  three  men, 
who  were  relieved  every  two  hours ;  the  morning  watch  being  horse  guard  for  the 
day.  At  daybreak,  the  camp  was  roused,  the  animals  turned  loose  to  graze,  and 
breakfast  generally  over  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  when  we  resumed  our 
march,  making  regularly  a  halt  at  noon  for  one  or  two  hours.  Such  was  usually 
the  order  of  the  day,  except  when  accident  of  country  forced  m  variation ;  whidi^ 
however,  happened  but  rarely.  We  travelled  next  day  along  the  Santa  ¥6  road, 
which  we  left  in  the  afternoon,  and  encamped  late  in  the  evening  on  m  small  creek 
called  by  the  Indians  Mishmagwi.'' 

After  a  journey  of  extraordinary  fatigue,  attended  frequently  with  severe  pri- 
vation. Captain  Fremont  arrived  at  the  ascent  to  the  southern  pass  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  narrative  of  this  journey  is  remarkably  interesting, 
The  perils  of  fording  and  ascending  rivers, — the  hostility  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  west  of  the  American  settlements, — ^the  bufiieJo 
herds  and  hnnts,'*^ — ^the  sufferings  of  the  emigrants  on  their  way  to  Or^on, — 
the  lives  of  the  trappers,t — the  accoimt  of  the  trading-posts,  the  arrangements  for 

*  See  account  of  the  Buffalo  and  Fur  Trade  in  Supplement,  and  in  toI.  ii. 

f  Thb  Trappbbs  OB  Beatbb  HuNTsas.— **  In  the  old  times  of  the  Canadian  Fur  trade, 
ivhen  the  trade  in  furs  was  cliiefly  pursued  about  the  lakes  and  rivers,  the  expeditions  were,  in  jt 
great  degree,  carried  on  in  batteaux  and  canoes.  But  a  totally  different  class  has  now  spnins 
up — tlie  "mountaineers'* — the  traders  and  trappers  that  scale  the  vast  mountain  chains,  and 

Eursue  their  hazardous  yocation  amidst  their  wild  recesses — moving  from  place  to  place  on 
orseback — exposed  not  alone  to  the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  but  to  the  perlb  of  attack  from 
fierce  Indians,  to  whom  it  has  become  as  favourable  an  exploit  to  harass  and  waylay  a  band  of 
trappers  with  their  pack-liorses,  as  it  is  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  to  plunder  a  caravan.    The 


the  fur  traders  and  trappers  of  former  day^  who  gcneiafiy  had  huts  or  tents  to  shelter  them 
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trayelling^  the  exhausted  state  of  their  horses^  the  manner  in  which  fresh  horses 
and  guides  were  procured^  and  the  accounts  of  the  regions  traveUed  over,  are 
clearly  described. 

On  the  15th  of  July  the  party  reached  Fort  Laramie.  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  riyer^  about  twenty-five  feet  above  the  water,  Captain  Fremont  sayS| 
^^  Its  lofty  walls  whitewashed  and  picketed,  with  large  bastions  at  the  an^es, 
gave  it  an  imposing  appearance.  A  cluster  of  Sioux  lodges  was  pitched 
under  the  walls^  and  with  the  background  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  the  pro- 
minent peak  of  Laramie  Mountain^  strongly  drawn  in  the  clear  light  of  the 
western  sky,  where  the  sun  had  already  set,  the  whole  formed  at  the  moment  a 
strikingly  beautiful  picture.  Mr.  Boudeau,  in  charge  of  the  post,  received  us  with 
great  hospitality.  ^ 

^'Laramie,  is  a  quadrangular  structure,  built  of  clay,  after  the  &shion 
of  the  Mexicans,  who  are  generally  employed  in  building  them.  The  walls  are 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  surmounted  with  a  wooden  palisade,  and  form  a 
portion  of  ranges  of  houses,  which  entirely  surround  a  yard  of  about  130  feet 
square.  Every  apartment  has  its  door  and  window — all  opening  on  the 
inside.  There  are  two  entrances  opposite  each  other,  and  midway  the  wall,  one 
of  which  is  a  large  and  public  entrance ;  the  other  smaller  and  more  private — ^a 
sort  of  postern  gate.  Over  the  great  entrance  is  a  square  tower  with  loop-holes, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  the  work,  built  of  earth.  At  two  of  the  angles,  and  diagonally 
opposite  each  other,  are  large  square  bastions  so  arranged  as  to  sweep  the  four 
faces  of  the  walls. 

This  post  belongs  to  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  two  clerks  and  about  sixteen  men.  "  As  usual,  these  had  found  wives  among 
the  Indian  squaws:  and  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  children  the  place  had 
a  populous  appearance."  The  object  of  the  establishment  is  trade  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  generally  make  two  or  three  visits 
to  the  fort.     In  addition  to  this,  traders,  with  a  small  outfit,  are  constantiy  kept 

from  the  iodeinency  of  the  seasons — were  seldom  exposed  to  the  hostility  of  the  natiyes,  and 
generally  were  witkiin  reach  of  supplies  from  the  settlements.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of 
men  on  the  earth  who  lead  a  life  of  more  continued  exertion,  danger,  and  excitement,  and 
who  are  more  enamoured  of  their  occupations,  than  the  free  trappers  of  the  wild  regions  of  the 
West.  No  toil,  no  danger,  no  privation,  can  turn  the  trapper  «side  from  his  pursuit.  If  his 
meal  is  not  ready  in  time,  he  takes  his  rifle — hies  to  the  forest — shoots  hb  game — lights  his 
fire,  and  cooks  his  repast.  With  his  horse  and  his  rifle  he  is  independent  of  the  world,  and 
spurns  its  restraints.  In  yain  may  the  most  vigilant  and  cruel  savages  beset  his  path — in 
▼ain  may  rocks^  and  precipices,  and  wintry  torrents  oppose  hb  progress  ;  let  but  a  single  track 
of  a  beaver  meet  his  eye,  and  he  forgets  all  danger,  and  defies  all  difficulties.  At  times  he 
may  be  seen,  with  his  traps  on  hb  shoulders,  buffeting  his  way  across  rapid  streams  amidst 
floating  blocks  of  ice ;  at  other  times,  with  hb  traps  slung  on  hb  back,  clambering  the  most 
rugged  mountains — scaling  or  descending  the  most  frightful  precipices— «earching  by  routes  in- 
accessible to  horse,  and  never  before  trodden  by  white  man,  for  springs  and  lakes  unknown  to 
hb  comrades,  where  he  may  meet  with  hb  favourite  game.  This  class  of  hunters  are  generally 
Canadians  by  birth,  and  of  French  descent ;  who,  after  bemg  bound  to  serve  the  traders  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  and  receive  wages,  or  hunt  on  shares,  then  continue  to  hunt  and  trap  on 
their  owa  accounU  trading  with  the  company  like  the  lodians  ;  hence  they  are  called  free  men.* — 
J)Mttn*s  Hisioiy  of  the  Orefftn  Ttrniory. 
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amongst  them.    The  articles  of  trade  consist  on  the  one  side,  almost  entirely  of 
buffalo  robes ;  and,  on  the  other,  of  blankets,  calicoes,  guns,  powder,  and  lead, 
with  such  cheap  ornaments  as  glass  beads,  looking-glasses,  rings,  Termilion  for 
painting,  tobacco,  and  principally,  and  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  of  spirits,  brought 
into  the  country  in  the  form  of  alcohol,  and  diluted  with  water  before  sold.    The 
American  Fur  Company,  throughout  the  country,  are  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
introduction  of  spirituous  liquors.  *'  But,'^  says  Captun  Fremont,  '^  whenmk^  of 
alcohol  will  purchase  from  an  Indian  every  thing  he  possesses — ^his  furs,  his 
lodge,  his  horses,  and  even  his  wife  and  children — and  when  any  vagabond,  who 
has  money  enough  to  purchase  a  mule,  can  go  into  a  village  and  trade  against 
them  successfully,  without  withdravring  entirely  from  the  trade  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  discontinue  its  use.    In  their  opposition  to  this  practice,  the  company 
is  sustidned,  not  only  by  their  obligation  to  the  laws  of  the  country  and  the  weU 
fture  of  the  Indians,  but  clearly  also  on  grounds  of  policy;  for,  wiih  heavy  and 
expensive  outfits,  they  contend  at  manifestly  great   disadvantage  against  the 
numerous  independent  and  unlicensed  traders,  who  enter  the  country  firom  various 
avenues,  from  the  United  States  and  from  Mexico,  having  no  other  stock  in  trade 
than  some  kegs  of  liquor,  which  they  sell  at  the  modest  price  of  thirty-six  dollars 
per  gallon.  The  difference  between  the  regular  trader  and  the  eoureur  det  baU  (as  the 
French  call  the  itinerant  or  peddling  traders),  with  respect  to  the  sale  of  spirits, 
is  here,  as  it  always  has  been,  fixed  and  permanent,  and  growing  out  of  the  nature 
of  their  trade.  The  regular  trader  looks  a-head,  and  has  an  interest  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Indians,  and  in  the  regular  pursuit  of  their  business,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  their  arms,  horses,  and  every  thing  necessary  to  their  future  and  perma- 
nent success  in  hunting  :  the  eoureur  des  bois  has  no  permanent  interest,  and  gets 
what  he  can,  and  for  what  he  can,  from  every  Indian  he  meets,  even  at  the  risk  of 
disabling  him  from  doing  any  thing  more  at  hunting."* 

The  fort  had  a  very  cool  and  clean  appearance.    The  great  entrance  was 

*  Captain  Fremont  learned  the  following  particulars  of  the  condition  of  the  country. 
"  For  several  years  the  Cheyennes  and  Sioux  bad  gradually  become  more  and  more  hostile 
to  the  whites,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1841,  liad  had  rather  a  severe  engagement 
with  a  party  of  sixty  men  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Frapp,  of  St.  Louis.  The  Indians 
lost  eight  or  ten  warriors,  and  the  whites  had  their  leader  and  four  men  killed.  This  fight 
took  place  on  the  waters  of  Snake  River ;  and  it  was  this  party,  on  tkieir  return  under  Mr. 
Bridger,  which  had  spread  so  much  alarm  among  my  people.  In  the  course  of  the  spring 
two  other  small  parties  liad  been  cut  off*  by  the  Sioux— one  on  their  return  from  the 
Crow  nation,  and  the  other  among  the  Black  Hills.**  The  emigrants  to  Oregon  and  Mr.  Bridger^i 
party  met  here  a  few  doys  before  Captain  Fremont*s  arrival.  '*  Divisions  and  misunderstanding! 
nad  grown  up  among  them  ;  they  were  already  somewhat  disheartened  by  the  fatigue  of  their  long 
and  wearisome  journey,  ancjf  the  feet  of  their  cattle  had  become  so  much  worn  as  to  be  scarcely 
able  to  trayel.  In  this  situation  they  were  not  likely  to  find  encouragement  in  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  Indiana,  and  the  new  and  unexpected  difficulties  which  sprang  up  before  them.  Tbey  wer« 
told  tliat  the  country  was  entirely  swept  of  grass,  and  that  few  or  no  buffido  were  to  be  found  on 
their  line  of  route;  and,  with  their  weakened  animals,  it  would  be  impossible  for  tbcim  to  tmnsport 
their  heavy  waggons  over  the  mountains.  Under  these  circumstanoet,  they  disposed  of  tneir 
waggons  and  cattle  at  the  forts  ;  selling  them  at  the  prices  they  had  paid  in  the  States^  and  taking 
in  exchange  coffee  and  sugar  at  atie  dottmr  m  paimd,  and  miserable  woni-oat  hofses,  which  died 
before  they  reached  the  mountains.  The  lupertntendeot  at  L4ummie  parcbased  thirt^^  «3i\d%iL>&E>i^ 
k>wer  fort  eig)i^  head  of  fine  cattle^  tome  ot  them  of  the  D^ibaxaXncm.  >ikx*WcB^fi^'^^i(««siib 
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floored^  and  about  fifteen  feet  long,  made  a  pleasant,  shaded  seat,  through  wbkb 
the  breeze  swept  constantly;  for  this  country  is  famous  for  high  winds.  The 
Indian  tribes  were  at  this  period  in  a  state  of  hostility,  and  the  routes  to  Or^n, 
California,  and  Mexico  were  rendered  extremely  dangerous. 

"  The  effect  of  a  recent  engagement  (with  a  Mr.  Frapp)  had  been  greedy  to  ini- 
tate  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  savages ;  and  immediately  subsequent  to  that  events 
the  Ghros  Ventre  Indians  had  united  with  the  Oglallahs  and  Cheyennes,  ind 
taken  the  field  in  great  force — ^to  the  amount  of  800  lodges.  Their  object  was  to 
make  an  attack  on  a  camp  of  Snake  and  Crow  Indians,  and  a  body  of  about  100 
whites,  who  had  made  a  rendezvous  somewhere  in  the  Green  River  Valley,  or  on 
the  Sweet  Water.  After  spending  some  time  in  buffalo  hunting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Medidne  Bow  Mountain,  they  were  to  cross  over  to  the  Ghieen  River 
Waters,  and  return  to  Laramie  by  way  of  the  South  Fkss  and  the  Sweet  Water 
Valley."  Captain  Fremont  subsequently  learned  that  a  party  of  emigrants,  led  by 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  were  overtaken  by  their  pursuers  near  Rock  Independence,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sweet  Water ;  but  that  his  skill  and  r^olution  saved  them.  From 
Fort  Laramie  to  the  Red  Buttes,  by  the  ordinary  road  is  IBS  miles ;  and,  though 
only  on  the  threshold  of  danger,  the  services  of  an  interpreter  were  secured. 

^*  So  far  as  frequent  interruption  from  the  Indians  would  allow,^  says  Captain 
Fremont,  '^we  occupied  ourselves  in  making  some  astronomical  calculations,  and 
bringing  up  the  general  map  to  this  stage  of  our  journey;  but  the  tent  was  ge- 
nerally occupied  by  a  succession  of  our  unceremonious  visiters.  Some  came  for 
presents,  and  others  for  information  of  our  object  in  coming  to  the  country ; 
now  and  then,  one  would  dart  up  to  the  tent  on  horseback,  jerk  off  his  trappings, 
and  stand  silently  at  the  door,  holding  his  horse  by  the  halter,  signifying  his 
desire  to  trade.  Occasionally  a  savage  would  stalk  in  with  an  invitation  to  a  feast 
of  honour, — a  dog  feast,  and  deliberately  sit  down  and  wait  quietly  until  I  was 
ready  to  accompany  him.  I  went  to  one ;  the  women  and  children  were  sitting 
outside  the  lodge,  and  we  took  our  seats  on  buffalo  robes  spread  around.  The 
dog  was  in  a  large  pot  over  the  fire,  in  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  and  immediately 
on  our  arrival  was  dished  up  in  large  wooden  bowls,  one  of  which  was  handed  to 
each.  The  flesh  appeared  very  glutinous,  with  something  of  the  flavour  and  ap- 
pearance of  mutton. 

'^Duringthe  18th  of  July,  an  expected  Indian  village  arrived,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  old  men,  women,  and  children.  They  had  a  considerable  number  of  horses, 
and  large  troops  of  dogs.  Their  lodges  were  pitclied  near  the  fort,  and  our  camp  was 

name  and  high  reputation  are  familiar  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  history  of  this  country* 
had  reached  Laramie  in  company  witli  Mr.  Bridger ;  and  the  emigrants  were  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  his  services  to  guide  them  as  far  as  the  British  post  of  Fort  Hall,  about  250  miles  b^ood 
the  south  pass  of  the  mountains.  They  had  started  for  this  post  on  the  4th  of  Julv,  and  imme- 
diately after  their  departure,  a  war  party  of  350  braves  set  out  upon  their  traiL  As  their  principal 
chief  or  partisan  had  lost  some  relations  in  the  recent  fight,  and  had  sworn  to  kill  the  first  whites 
on  Ilia  path,  it  was  supposed  that  their  mleniion  wosio  Mtack.  the  party,  shoald  a  favourable  oppor- 

tUDtty  offer;  or  If  foiled  in  their  princVi^  o\>\ect)  conXict^X  i^«iia^^«^^^  ^«BSSaB%  horses  and 

cuttiag  off  stragglers  J" 
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constantly  crowded  with  Indians  of  all  sizes,  from  morning  until  night ;  at  which 
time  some  of  the  soldiers,  generally,  came  to  drive  them  all  off  to  the  Tillage. 
My  tent  was  the  only  place  which  they  respected.  Here  only  came  the  chiefs 
and  men  of  distinction,  and  generally  one  of  them  remained  to  driye  away  the 
women  and  children.  The  numerous  strange  instruments,  applied  to  still  stranger 
uses,  excited  awe  and  admiration  among  them,  and  those  which  I  used  in  talking 
with  the  sun  and  stars  they  looked  upon  with  especial  reverence^  as  mysterious 
things  of  "  great  medicine.^'  Of  the  three  barometers  which  I  had  brought  with 
me  thus  far  successfully,  I  found  that  two  were  out  of  order,  and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  19th  in  repairing  them.  We  had  the  misfortune  to  break  here  a  large 
thermometer,  graduated  to  show  fifths  of  a  degree,  which  I  used  to  ascertain  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  with  which  I  had  promised  myself  some  in- 
teresting experiments  in  the  mountains.  We  had  but  one  remaining  on  which 
the  graduation  extended  sufficiently  high ;  and  this  was  too  small  for  exact  obser^ 
vations.  During  our  stay  here,  the  men  had  been  engaged  in  making  numerous 
repairs,  arranging  pack-saddles,  and  otherwise  preparmg  for  the  chances  of  a 
rough  road  and  mountain  travel.  All  things  of  this  nature  being  ready,  I  gathered 
them  round  me  in  the  evening,  and  told  them  that  I  had  determined  to  proceed 
next  day.  They  were  all  well  armed.  Our  observations  showed  that  the  chro- 
nometer had  preserved  its  rate  in  a  most  satbfactory  manner.  As  deduced  from 
it,  the  longitude  of  Fort  Laramie  is  7  hours  01  min.  21  sec,  and  from  lunar  dis- 
tance 7  hours  01  min.  29  sec;  giving  for  the  adopted  longitude  104  deg.  47  min. 
43  sec.  The  elevation  of  the  fort  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  4470  feet.  The 
winter  climate  here  is  remarkably  mild  for  the  latitude;  but  rainy  weather  is 
frequent,  and  the  place  is  celebrated  for  winds,  of  which  the  prevailing,  one  is 
west.  An  east  wind  in  summer,  and  a  south  wind  in  winter,  are  said  to  be 
always  accompanied  with  rain.'' 

On  being  ready  to  depart  on  the  21st  of  July,  the  interpreter  stated  his  ap- 
prehension of  formidable  dangers,  and  that  the  chiefs  were  assured  they  would  all 
be  cut  off  by  hostile  tribes ;  but  Captain  Fremont  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  he 
determined  on  prosecuting  the  journey.  The  road  led  over  an  interesting  plateau 
between  the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  on  the  right,  and  Laramie  River  on  the  left 

^^  Our  tents,^'  he  observes,  ^  having  been  found  too  thin  to  protect  ourselves 
and  the  instruments  from  the  rains,  which  in  this  elevated  country  are  attended 
with  cold  and  unpleasant  weather,  I  had  procured  from  the  Indians  at  Laramie  a 
tolerably  large  lodge,  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  in  height. 
Such  a  lodge,  when  properly  pitched,  is,  from  its  conical  form,  almost  perfectly 
secure  against  the  violent  winds  which  are  frequent  in  this  region,  and,  with  a  fire 
in  the  centre,  is  a  dry  and  warm  shelter  in  bad  weather.  By  raising  the  lower 
part,  so  as  to  permit  the  breeze  to  pass  freely,  it  is  conyerted  into  a  pleasant 
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saminer  residence^  with  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  being  entirely  free  bmt 
mosquitoes,  one  of  which  I  have  never  seen  in  an  Indiut  lodge.* 

''  To  keep  open  the  pommonications/'  says  Captain  Fremont^  ^  with  QregOD 
territory,  a  show  of  military  force  in  this  country  is  absolutely  neoeaanry;  anda 
combination  of  advantages  renders  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Lanniie  the  most 
suitable  place,  on  tiie  line  of  the  Platte,  for  the  establishment  of  a  military  post  Itk 
connected  with  the  mouth  of  the  Hatte  and  th6  Upper*  lliwnizi  by  carcgtlkat 
roads,  which  are  in  frequent  use»  and  would  not  in  any  way  ii4iei£Bi«  wiA  the 
range  of  the  bufialo,  on  which  the  neighbouring  Indians  ittamly  depend  San  sap* 
port    It  would  render  any  posts  on  the  liOwer  Flatte  unneoesaaiy,  the  oidiBKy 
communication  between  it  and  the  Missouri  being  sufficient  to  oontrol  the  inta^ 
mediate  Indians.    It  would  operate  eflfectnally  te  jnevent  any  bqA  '^^pfij^iiy^  si 
are  now  formed  among  the  Oros  Ventres,  SiouXf  Cheyennesy  and  other  IddiaBBi 
and  would  keep  the  Oregon  road  through  the  valley  of  the  ISweet  Water  and  the 
South  Pass  of  the  mountains  constantly -open;    It  lies  at  the  fo<yt  of  a  brokea 
and  mountainous  region^  along  which^  by  the  establishment  of  amaU  poets  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St  Vrain's  Fort,  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Flattet  Mid  Bent's 
Fort,  on  the  Arkansas,  a  line  of  communication  would  be  formed^  by  good  waggim 
roads,  with  our  southern  military  posts,  which  would,  entiiely  oonuaand  the 
mountain  passes,  hold  some  of  the  most  troublesome  tribes  in  chedL,  and  pioteet 
and  facilitate  our  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  Spanish  aetdeinwta.    The 
valleys  of  the  rivers  on  which  they  would  be  situated  are  fertile;. the ^<xmntry, 
which  supports  immense  herds  of  buffalo,  is  admiraUy  adapted  to  gnudng;  and 
herds  of  cattle  might  be  maintained  by  the  posts,  or  obtained  from  the  Spanish 
country,  which  already  supplies  a  portion  of  their  provisions  to  the  trading  posts 
mentioned  above.*' — Narrative. 

To  the  south,  along  the  route  on  the  22nd,  the  main  chain  of  the  BladL  or 
Laramie  Hills  rises  precipitously  upward  in  masses  along  the  summits.  An  in- 
verted cone  of  black  cloud  (cumulus)  rested  during  all  the  fmnoon  on  the  lofty 
peak  of  Laramie  Mountain,  estimated  to  be  6500  feet  above  the  aea.  Eastward 
of  the  meridian  of  Fort  Laramie,  the  principal  objects  which  strike  the  eye  of  a 
traveller  are  the  absence  of  timber,  and  the  immense  expanse  of  prairie,  covered 
with  the  verdure  of  rich  grasses,  and  highly  adapted  for  pasturage.  Wherever  they 
are  not  disturbed  by  man,  large  herds  of  buffido  give  animi^Qn  to  th}»  country* 
Westward  of  Laramie  River,  the  region  becomes  sandy,  and  apparently  sterile. 

''The  prominent  characteristic  is  the  extraordinary  abundance  oVaitieBntia, 
which  grows  everywhere — on  the  hills,  and  over  the  river  bottoma,  in  tough, 
twisted,  wiry  clumps ;  and,  wherever  the  beaten  track  was  lefl^  they  rendered 
the  progress  of  the  carts  rough  and  slow.  As  the  coUkitry  increased  in  ekvation 
on  our  advance  to  the  west,  they  increased  in  size ;  and  the  #hola  air  is  strongly 
impregnated  and  saturated  with  the  odour  of  camphor  and  spirits  of  turpentine, 
wliJcli  are  combined  in  this  plaatr  <'  Thiadimate/'  sa^a  Captain  Fremont^  ^bas  been 
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found  very  fSetyonrable  to  the  restoration  of  health,  particnlaily  in  cases  of  con- 
sumption ;  and  possibly  the  respiration,  of  air  so  highly  impregnated  with  aro- 
matic plants  may  haye  some  influence.  The  present  year  had  been  one  of  unpa- 
ralleled drought,  and  throughout  the  country  the  water  had  been  almost  dried  up. 
The  greater  number  of  the  springs,  and  many-  of  the  streams,  which 
ikiade  halting-places  for  the  voyageurs  had  been  dried  up.  Every  where 
the  soil  looked  parched  and  burnt;  the  scanty  yellow  grass  crisped  under 
the  foot,  and  even  the  hardiest  plants  were  destroyed  by  want  of  moisture. 
I  think  it  necessary  to  mention  this  fstct,  because,  to  the  rapid  evaporation  in  such 
an  elevated  r^on,  nearly  5000  feet  above  the  sea,  almost  wholly  unprotected  by 
timber,  should  be  attributed  much  of  the  sterile  appearance  of  the  country,  in  the 
destruction  of  v^etation,  and  the  numerous  saline  efflorescences  which  covered 
the  ground." 

Before  leaving  the  last  crossing  of  the  Flatte,  Captain  Fremont  says,  "  I  will 
endeavour  to  give  some  description  of  the  natune  of  the  road  from  Laramie  to  this 
point.  The  nature  of  the  soil  may  be  inferred  firom  its  geological  formation.  The 
limestone  at  the  eastern  limit  of  *this  section  is  succeeded  by  limestone  without 
fossils,  a  great  variety  of  sandstone,  consisting  principally  of  red  sandstone  and 
fine  conglomerates.  The  red  sandstone  is  argillaceous,  with  compact  white  gypsum 
t)r  alabaster,  very  beautifuL  The  other  sandstones  are  grey,  yellow,  and  ferrugi- 
nous, sometimes  very  coarse.  The  apparent  sterility  of  the  country  mus^  there- 
fore, be  sought  for  in  other  causes  than  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  £sce  of  the 
coimtry  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  called  hilly.  It  is  a  succession  of  long  ridges, 
made  by  the  numerous  streams  which  come  down  firom  the  neighbouring  mountain 
range.  The  ridges  have  an  undulating  surface,  with  some  such  appearance  as  the 
ocean  presents  in  an  ordinary  breeze. 

'^The  road  which  is  now  generally  followed  through  this  r^on  is  therefore  a 
very  good  one,  without  any  difficult  ascents  to  overcome.  The  principal  obstruc- 
tions are  near  the  river,  where  the  transient  waters  of  heavy  rains  have  made  deep 
ravines  with  steep  banks,  which  renders  firequent  circuits  •  necessary.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  waggons  pass  this  road  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  which  is  by 
no  means  suffident  to  break  down  the  stubborn  roots  of  the  innumerable  arte- 
misia  bushes.  A  partial  absence  of  these  is  often  the  only  indication  of  the  track ; 
and  the  roughness  produced  by  their  roots  in  many  places  giv^  the  road  the  cha- 
racter of  one  newly  opened  in  a  wooded  country.  This  is  usually  considered  the 
worst  part  of  the  road  east  of  the  mountains  ;  and,  as  it  passes  through  an  open 
prairie  region,  may  be  much  improved,  so  as  to  avoid  the  greater  put  of  the  ine- 
qualities it  now  presents. 

'<  From  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  to  the  Green  River  Valley,  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains^  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mountain  road  on  the  line  of  com- 
munication." 

Before  starting  on  the  most  difficult  and  perilous  jMfft  of  the  joumft^^  %:cii^ 
which  be  was  earnestly  dissuaded,  firom  ihe\ioatai\A  «IUte  ^l  V}qa  w^isXx^^  \^^  v^ 
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attempt,  Captun  Fremont  says,  ^^  Having  Tesolyed  to  diaemmmber  oondYes  ioi- 
mediately  of  every  thing  not  absolutely  necessary  to  our  future  operatioD%  I 
turned  directly  in  toward  the  river,  and  encamped  on  the  left  bank»  a  little  abon 
ihe  place  where  our  council  had  been  held^  and  where  a  thick  groTC  of  wiBows 
offered  a  suitable  spot  for  the  object  I  had  in  view. 

^'  The  carts  having  been  discharged  the  covers  and  wheels  were  taken  ofl^snd, 
with  the  frames^  carried  into  some  low  places  among  the  willows^  and  conoeikd 
in  the  dense  foliage  in  such  a  manner  that  the  glitter  of  the  iron-work  wif^  not 
attract  the  observation  of  some  straggling  Indian.  In  the  sand,  wUdi 
had  been  blown  up  into  waves  among  the  willows,  a  lai^ge  hole  ms 
then  dug,  ten  feet  square  and  six  deep.  In  the  mean  time  all  our  eflbcts  had  beoii 
spread  out  upon  the  ground,  and  whatever  was  designed  to  be  carried  aloiig  with 
us  separated  and  laid  aside,  and  the  remaining  part  carried  to  the  hole  and  csn^ 
fully  covered  up.  As  much  as  possible  all  traces  of  our  proceedings  woe  ob&- 
terated,  and  it  wanted  but  a  rain  to  render  our  cache  safe  bey6nd  discovery.  All 
the  men  were  now  set  at  work  to  arrange  the  pack-saddles  and  make  up  the  pado.^' 
The  best  thermometer  was  accidentally  broken  at  this  place,  which  wu 
named  Cache  camp,  longitude  106  deg.  38  min.  26  sec.,  latitude  42  d^.  60  min. 
63  sec/' 

All  the  arrangements  having  been  completed,  the  expedition  left  the  encamp- 
ment early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  July.  .  In  a  few  milei  they  reached 
the  Red  Buttes,  a  famous  landmark,  whose  geological  composition  is  red 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  calcareous  sandstone  and  pudding-stone.  Here  the 
river  cuts  its  way  through  a  ridge;  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  are  the  lofty 
escarpments  of  red  argillaceous  sandstone,  called  the  Red  Buttes.  On  the  banlcs 
were  willow  and  cherry-trees.  The  cherries  were  not  yet  ripe,  but  in  the  thickets 
were  numerous  fresh  tracks  of  the  grizzly  bear,  which  is  very  fond  of  this  fruit. 

Before  leaving  the  course  of  the  Platte,  they  saw  numerous  herds  of 
mountain  sheep,  and  frequently  heard  the  rattling  of  stones  rolling  rapidly 
down  the  steep  hills.  This  was  the  first  place  at  which  they  had  killed 
any  of  these  sheep  or  goats  (for  they  are  called  by  each  name).  Their  flesh 
is  much  esteemed  by  the  hunters;  and  the  horns  are  often  three  feet  long  and 
seventeen  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base,  weighing  eleven  pounds.  The 
use  of  these  horns  seems  to  be  to  protect  the  animal's  head  in  pitching  down 
precipices  to  avoid  the  wolves — their  only  safety  being  in  places  where  they 
cannot  be  followed.  "  The  bones  are  very  strong  and  solid,  the  marrow  occupy- 
ing but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  bone  in  the  leg,  about  the  thickness  of  a  rye- 
straw.  The  hair  is  short,  resembling  the  winter  colour  of  our  common  deer^  which 
it  nearly  approaches  in  size  and  appearance.  Except  in  the  horns,  it  has  no  re* 
semblance  whatever  to  the  goat." 

On  leaving  the  course  of  the  Platte,  to  cross  over  to  the  Sweet  Water,  they 
wound  their  way  to  the  summit  of  the  h\US)  of  which  the  peaks  are  about  800  feet 
aboYQ  the  PJatte,  bare  and  rocky. 
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On  the  Ist  of  August^  the  hunters  went  a-head,  as  buiFalo  appeared  tolerably 
abundant,  and  the  party  moved  about  seven  miles  up  the  valley,  and  encamped  one 
mile  below  Rock  Independence.  This  is  an  isolated  granite  rock,  about  650  yards 
long,  and  forty  in  height.  '^  Everywhere,  within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  ground,  where 
the  surface  is  sufficiently  smooth,  and  in  some  places  sixty  or  eighty  feet  above, 
the  rock  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of  travellers.  Many  a  name  famous  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  and  some  well  known  to  science,  are  to  be  found  mixed 
among  those  of  the  traders  and  travellers  for  pleasure  and  curiosity,  and  of  mis- 
sionaries among  the  savages.  Some  of  these  have  been  washed  away  by  the  rain, 
but  the  greater  number  are  still  very  legible.  The  position  of  this  rock  is  in  longi- 
tude 107  deg.  56  min.,  latitude  42  deg.  29  min.  36  sec.  We  remained  at  our  camp 
of  August  1st  until  noon  of  the  iiext  day,  occupied  in  dryibg  meat.'' 

Five  miles  above  Rock  Independence  they  reached  a  place  called  the  Devil's 
Gate,  where  the  Sweet  Water  cuts  through  a  granite  ridge.  **  The  length  of  the 
passage  is  about  300  yards,  and  the  width  thirty-five  yards.  The  walls  of 
vertical,  and  about  400  feet  in  height ;  and  the  stream  in  the  gate  is  almost  • 
choked  up  by  masses  which  have  fallen  from  above.  In  the  wall,  on  the  l^^ft 
bank,  is  a  dike  of  trap-rock,  cutting  through  a  fine-grained  grey  granite.  Nqit 
the  point  of  this  ridge  crop  out  some  strata  of  the  valley  formation,  consisting  of  a 
greyish  micaceous  sandstone,  and  fine-grained  conglomerate  and  marl.  The 
country  for  sieveral  miles  up  this  valley,  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  On  either 
side  of  the  valley,  which  is  four  or  five  miles  broad,  the  mountains  rise  to  the 
height  of  1200  and  1500  or  2000  feet.  On  the  south  side  the  range  appears  to 
be  timbered,  and  during  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  August,  was  luminous  with  fires 
— ^probably  the  work  of  the  Indians,  who  had  just  passed  through  the  valley.  :  On 
the  north,  broken  and  .granite  masses  rise  abruptly  from  the  green  sward  of  the 
river,  terminating  in  a  line  of  broken  summits.  Except  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock, 
and  here  and  there  on  a  ledge  or  bench  of  the  mountain,  wl^ere  a  few  hardy  pines 
have  clustered  togeiher,  these  are  perfectly  bare  and  destitute  of  vegetation. 

'*  Among  these  masses,  where  there  are  sometimes  isolated  hills  and  ridges, 
green  valleys  open  in  upon  the  river,  which  sweeps  the  base  of  these  mountains 
for  thirty-six  miles.  Everywhere  its  deep  verdure  and  profusion  of  beautiful 
flowers  is  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  sterile  grandeur  of  die  ro^k  and  the  bar- 
renness of  the  sandy  plain,  which,  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  sweeps  up  to 
the  mountain  range  that  forms  its  southern  boundary.  The  great  evaporation  on  ' 
the  sandy  soil  of  this  elevated  plain,  and  the  saline  efflorescences  which  whiten  the 
ground,  and  shine  like  lakes  reflecting  the  sun,  make  a  soil  wholly  unfit  for  culti* 
vation.^^  Travelling  along  the  upland  ptfrt  of  the  valley,  which  is  overgrown  with 
ariemisia,  scattered  about  on  the  pjain  there  were  small  isolated  hills.  One 
of  these,  about  fifty  feet  high,  consisted  of  white  clay  and  mari,  in  nearly  horizon- 
tal strata.  Several  bands  of  bufialo  made  their  appearance  on  the  3rd,  with  herds 
of  antelope;  and  a  grizzly  bear  was  seen  scrambling  up  among  the  rocka.    Q^ 
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passing  over  a  slight  rise  near  the  river,  we  caught  the  first  view  of  the  Wbd 
River  moontainSy  appearing,  at  this  distance  of  about  seventy  miles,  to  be  a  low 
and  dark  mountainous  ridge. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  they  approached  the  summits.  Captain  Fremont  styB, 
**  The  weather  still  cloudy^  with  occasional  rain.  Our  general  course  was  west,  u 
I  had  determined  to  cross  the  dividing  ridge  by  a  bridle-path  among  the  broken 
country  more  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  letom  by  the  waggon 
road,  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  south  of  the  pcnnt  where  the  trail  crosses. 

**  About  six  miles  from  our  encampment  brought  us  to  the  summit  The 
ascent  had  been  so  gradual,  that  we  were  obliged  to  watch  very  closely  to  find 
the  place  at  which  we  had  reached  the  culminating  point  This  was  between  two 
low  hills,  rising  on  either  hand  fifly  or  sixty  feet.  When  I  looked  back  at  them, 
from  the  foot  of  the  immediate  slope  on  the  western  plain,  their  summits  appeared 
to  be  about  120  feet  above.  From  the  impression  on  my  mind  at  this  tim^  and 
subsequently  on  our  return,  I  should  compare  the  elevation  which  we  surmounted 
immediately  at  the  pass,  to  the  ascent  of  the  Capitol  hill  from  the  avenue  at  Washing- 
ton. It  is  difficult  for  me  to  fix  positively  tfie  breadth  of  this  pass.  From  the  bnAen 
ground  where  it  commences,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wind  River  chain^  the  view  to  the 
south-east  is  over  a  champaign  country,  broken^  at  the  distance  of  ninefe^i  miles, 
by  the  Table  Rock ;  which,  with  the  other  isolated  bills  in  its  vicinity^  seems  to 
stand  on  a  comparative  plain.  This  I  judged  to  be  its  termination,  the  ridge  re- 
covering its  rugged  character  with  the  Table  Rock.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  in 
no  manner  resembles  the  places  to  which  the  term  is  commonly  applied — ^nothing 
of  the  gorge-like  character  and  winding  ascents  of  the  Alleghany  passes  in  Ame- 
rica ;  nothing  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  Simplon  passes  in  Europe.  Approach- 
ing it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water^  a  sandy  plain,  120  miles  long,  con- 
ducts by  a  gradual  and  regular  ascent  to  the  summit,  about  7000  feet  above 
the  sea;  and  the  traveller,  without  being  reminded  of  any  change  by  toil- 
some ascents,  suddenly  finds  himself  on  the  waters  which  flow  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  By  the  route  we  had  travelled,  the  distance  from  Fort  Laramie  is  320 
miles,  or  950  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas. 

'^  Continuing  our  mareh,  we  reached^  in  eight  miles  from  the  Pass,  the  Little 
Sandy,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Colorado,  or  Oreen  River  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  weather  had  grown  fine  during  the  morning,  and  we  remained  here 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  dry  our  baggage  and  take  some  astronomical  observations. 
The  stream  was  about  forty  feet  wide,  and  two  or  three  deep,  with  clear  water  and  a 
full  swift  current,  over  a  sandy  bed.  It  was  timbered  with  a  growth  of  low  bushy 
and  dense  willows,  among  which  were  little  verdant  spots,  which  gave  our  animals 
fine  grass,  and  where  I  found  a  number  of  interesting  plants.  Among  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  I  noticed  fragments  of  granite  containing  magnetic  iron.  Longitude 
of  the  camp  was  109  deg.  37  min.  59  sec,  and  latitude  42  deg.  27  min.  34  sec. 
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The  face  of  the  country  traverEet}  next  day  was  of  a  brown  sand  of  granite  ^^H 
erials,  the  detritus  of  the  neighbouring  mountains.     Strata  of  the  milky  quarts  ^^^| 
cropped  out,  and  hlocks  of  granite  were  scattered  about,  containing  magnetic  | 

iron^     In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  severe  storm  of  hail,  and  encamped  at  sunset 

oa  the  first  New  Fork.     Within  the  space  of  a  few  miles,  the  Wind  Mountains     

supply  a  number  of  tributaries  to  Green  River,  which  are  called  the  New  Forks.  ^^| 
Near  our  camp  were  two  remarkable  isolated  hills,  one  of  them  sufficiently  large  ^^| 
to  merit  the  name  of  mountain.  They  are  called  the  Two  Suites,  and  will  serve  ^^1 
to  identify  the  place  of  our  encampment,  which  the  observations  of  the  evening 
placed  in  longitude  109  deg.  58  mia.  11  sec,  and  latitude  42deg.  42  min.  46Bec." 
The  air  next  morning,  August  the  10th,  was  clear  and  pure,  and  the  morning 
extremely  cold,  but  beautiful.  "  A  lofty  snow  peak  of  the  mountain  is  glittering 
in  the  first  raya  of  the  sun,  which  has  not  yet  reached  us.  The  long  mountain 
wall  to  the  east,  rising  2000  feet  abruptly  from  the  plain,  behind  which  we  see 
the  peaks,  is  still  dark,  and  cuts  clear  against  the  glowing  sky.  A  fog,  j  nst  risen 
from  the  river,  lies  along  the  base  of  the  mountain.  A  little  before  sunrise  the 
thermometer  was  at  35  deg.,  and  at  sunrise  33  deg.  Water  froze  last  night,  and 
fires  are  very  comfortable.  The  scenery  becomes  hourly  more  interesting  and 
grand,  and  the  view  here  is  truly  magnificent ;  but,  indeed,  it  needs  something  to 
repay  the  long  prairie  journey  of  1000  miles.  The  sun  has  just  shot  above  the 
wail,  and  makes  a  magical  change.  The  whole  valley  is  glowing  and  bright,  all 
the  mountain  peaks  arc  gleaming  like  silver.  Though  these  snow  mountains  are 
not  the  Alps,  they  have  their  own  character  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  and 
will  doubtless  find  pens  and  pencils  to  do  them  justice.  In  the  scene  before  us, 
we  feel  how  much  wood  improves  a  view.  The  pinep  on  the  mountain  seemed 
to  give  it  much  additional  beauty.  Instead  of  the  creeks,  which  description  had 
led  me  to  expect,  I  find  bold,  broad  streams,  with  three  or  four  feet  water,  and  a  ^^ 
rapid  current.  The  fork  on  which  we  are  encamped  is  upwards  of  100  feet  wide,  ^^| 
timbered  with  groves  or  thickets  of  the  low  willow.  We  were  now  approaching  ^^^ 
the  loftiest  part  of  tlie  Wind  River  chain ;  and  I  left  the  valley  a  few  miles  from  ^^ 
our  encampment,  intending  to  penetrate  the  mountains  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  whole  party.  We  were  soon  involved  in  very  broken  ground,  among  long 
ridges  covered  with  fragments  of  granite.  Winding  our  way  up  a  long  ravine, 
we  came  unexpectedly  in  view  of  a  most  beautiful  lake,  set  like  a  gem  in  the 
mountains.  The  sheet  of  water  lay  transversely  across  the  direction  we  had  been 
pursuing,  and,  descending  the  steep,  rocky  ridge,  where  it  was  necessary  to  lead 
our  horses,  we  followed  its  banks  to  the  southern  extremity.  Here  a  view  of  the 
utmost  magnificence  and  grandeur  hurst  upon  our  eyes.  With  nothing  between 
us  and  their  feet  to  lessen  the  etfect  of  the  whole  height,  a  grand  bed  of  snow* 
capped  mountains  rose  before  us,  pile  upon  pile,  glowing  in  the  bright  light  of  an 
Augustday.     Immediately  below  them  lay  the  lake,  between  two  ridges,  covered 
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ifiUi  dark  pines,  which  swept  down  from  the  main  chain  to  the  spot  where  ire 
stood.  Here,  where  the  kke  glittered  in  the  open  smilight,  its  hanks  of  yeUow 
sand  and  the  light  foliage  of  aspen  groves  contrasted  weU  with  the  gloomy  pinei. 
*  Never  before/  said  Mr.  Preuss,  *  in  thb  country  or  in  Europe,  have  I  seen  soch 
magnificent  grand  rocks/  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the  fdioe^ 
that  I  determined  to  make  the  main  camp  here^  where  our  animals  would  find 
good  pasturage,  and  explore  the  mountains  with  a  small  party  of  men.  Proceed- 
ing a  little  further,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  where  it  found 
its  way  through  a  narrow  passage  between  low  hills.  Dark  pines  which  Dve^ 
hung  the  stream,  and  masses  of  rock,  where  the  water  foamed  along^  gave  it 
much  romantic  beauty.  Where  we  crossed,  which  was  immediately  at  the  out- 
let, it  is  250  feet  wide^  and  so  deep  that  with  difiSiculty  we  were  able  to  ford  it 
Its  bed  was  an  accumulation  of  rocks,  boulders,  and  broad  slabs,  and  largeangnlar 
fragments,  among  which  the  animals  fell  repeatedly. 

*'  The  current  was  very  swift,  and  the  water  cold,  and  of  a  crystal  purity.  In 
crossing  this  stream  I  met  with  a  great  misfortune  in  having  my  barometer 
broken.  It  was  the  only  one.  A  great  part  of  the  interest  of  the  journey  (ot 
me  was  in  the  exploration  of  these  mountains,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said 
that  was  doubtful  and  contradictory ;  and  now  their  snowy  peaks  rose  migestio- 
ally  before  me,  and  the  only  means  of  giving  them  authentically  to  science,  the 
object  of  my  anxious  solicitude  by  night  and  day,  was  destroyed.  We  had  brought 
this  barometer  in  safety  1000  miles,  and  broke  it  almost  among  the  snow  oS 
the  mountains. 

''The  lake  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  of  very  irregular  width,  and  apparently 
great  depth,  and  is  the  head  water  of  the  third  New  Fork,  a  tributary  to  Green 
River  J  the  Colorado  of  the  west,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  I 
encamped  on  the  north  side,  about  350  yards  from  the  outlet  This  was  the 
most  western  point  at  which  I  obtained  astronomical  observations,  by  which  this 
place,  called  Bernier's  encampment,  is  made  in  110  deg.  08  min.  03  sec.  west 
longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  latitude  43  deg.  49  min.  49  sec.  We  had  no 
other  compass  than  the  small  ones  used  in  sketching  the  country ;  but  from 
an  azimuth,  in  which  one  of  them  was  used,  the  variation  of  the  compass  is 
18  deg.  east. 

'^  As  soon  as  the  camp  was  formed,  I  set  about  endeavouring  to  repair  my 
barometer.  The  glass  cistern  had  been  broken  about  midway;  but  as  the  instru- 
ment had  been  kept  in  a  proper  position,  no  air  had  found  its  way  into  the  tube, 
the  end  of  which  had  always  remained  covered.  Among  the  powder-horns  in  the 
camp^  I  found  one  which  was  very  transparent,  so  that  its  contents  could  be 
almost  as  plainly  seen  as  through  glass.  This  I  boiled  and  stretched  on  a  piece 
of  wood  to  the  requisite  diameter,  and  scraped  it  very  thin,  in  order  to  increase 
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to  the  utmost  its  transparency.  I  then  secured  it  firmly  in  its  place  on  the  in- 
strument, with  strong  glue  made  from  a  buffalo,  and  filled  it  Mrith  mercury,  pro- 
perly heated.  A  piece  of  skin,  which  had  covered  one  of  the  phials,  furnished  a 
good  pocket,  which  was  well  secured  with  strong  thread  and  glue,  and  then  the 
brass  cover  was  screwed  to  its  place.  The  instrument  was  left  some  time  to  dry, 
and  when  I  reversed  it,  a  few  hours  after,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  it  in  per- 
fect order;  its  indications  being  about  the  same  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
before  it  had  been  broken.  Our  success  in  this  little  incident  diffused  pleasure 
throughout  the  camp ;  and  we  immediately  set  about  our  preparations  for  ascend- 
ing the  mountains.     ^ 

^^  As  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  a  map,  on  this  short  mountain  chain  are  the 
head  waters  of  four  great  rivers  of  the  continent :  namely,  the  Colorado,  Colom- 
bia,  flowing  to  the  west ;  Missouri  and  Platte  Rivers  to  the  ei»t. 

'*  Our  arrangements  for  the  ascent  were  rapidly  completed.  We  were  in  a  hos- 
tile country,  which  rendered  the  greatest  vigilance  and  circumspection  necessary. 
The  pass  at  the  north  end  of  the  mountain  was  generally  infested  by  Blackfeet; 
and  immediately  opposite  was  one  of  their  forts,  on  the  edge  of  a  little  thicket,- 
200  or  300  feet  from  our  encampment.  We  were  posted  in  a  grove  of  beech,  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  a  few  himdred  feet  long,  with  a  nBrrow  prairiilon  on 
the  inner  side,  bordered  by  the  rocky  ridge.  In  the  upper  end  of  this  grove  we 
cleared  a  circular  space  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  the  felled  timber 
and  interwoven  branches,  surrounded  it  with  a  breastworic  five  feet  in  height  A 
gap  was  left  for  a  gate  on  the  inner  side,  by  which  the  animals  were  to  be  driven 
in  and  secured,  while  the  men  slept  around  the  little  work.  It  was  half  hidden 
by  the  foliage ;  and,  garrisoned  by  twelve  resolute  men,  would  have  set  at  defiance 
any  band  of  savages  which  might  chance  to  discover  them  in  the  interval  of  our 
absence.  Fifteen  of  the  best  mules,  with  fourteen  men,  were  selected  for  the 
mountain  party.  Our  provisions  consisted  of  dried  meat  for  two  days,  with  our 
litde  stock  of  coffee  and  some  maccaroni.  In  addition  to  the  barometer  and  a 
thermometer,  I  took  with  me  a  sextant  and  spy-glass,  and  our  compasses. 

^*  Early  in  the  morning  of  August  12,  we  left  the  camp,  fifteen  in  number,  well 
armed,  of  course,  and  mounted  on  our  best  mules.  A  pack  animal  carried  our 
provisions,  with  a  coffee-pot  and  ketde,  and  three  or  four  tin  cups.  Every  man 
had  a  blanket  strapped  over  his  saddle,  to  serve  for  his  bed,  and  the  instruments 
were  carried  by  turns  on  their  backs.  We  entered  directiy  on  rough  and  rocky 
ground ;  and,  just  after  crossing  the  ridge,  had  the  good  fortune  to  shoot  an  an- 
telope. We  heard  the  roar,  and  had  a  glimpse  of  a  waterfall  as  we  rode  along ; 
and,  crossing  in  our  way  two  fine  streams,  tributary  to  the  Colorado,  in 
about  two  hours'  ride  we  readied  the  top  of  the  first  row  or  range  of 
the  mountains.      Here^  again,  a  view  of  the  most  romantic  beauty  met  our 
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our  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if^  from  the  vast  expanse  of  nninterestiiig  pniries  at  kid 
passed  over,  nature  bad  collected  all  her  beauties  together  in  one  chosen  place. 
We  were  overlooking  a  deep  valley,  which  was  entirely  occupied  by  three  lake^ 
and  from  the  brink  the  surrounding  ridges  rose  predpitously  500  to  1000  fcd, 
covered  witli  the  dark  green  of  the  balsam  pine,  relieved  on  the  border  of  liie 
lake  with  the  light  foliage  of  the  aspen.  They  all  communicated  with  eaeh  other, 
and  the  green  of  the  waters,  common  to  mountain  lakes  of  great  depth,  showed 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  cross  them.  The  surprise  manifested  by  our 
guides  when  these  impassable  obstacles  suddenly  barred  our  pr(^;res8  proved  that 
they  were  among  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  place,  unknown  evea  to  the  wando- 
ing  trappers  of  the  region.  Descending  the  hill,  we  proceeded  to  make  our  wif 
along  the  margin  to  the  southern  extremity.  A  narrow  strip  of  angular  fh^ments 
of  rock  sometimes  afforded  a  rough  pathway  for  our  mules,  but  generally  we  rode 
along  the  shelving  side,  occasionally  scrambling  up,  at  a  considerable  risk  of 
tumbling  back  into  the  lake. 

*'  The  slope  was  frequently  60  deg.;  the  pines  grew  densely  togedier;  and 
the  ground  was  covered  with  the  branches  and  trunks  of  trees.  The  air  wis 
fragrant  with  the  odour  of  the  pines ;  and  I  realised  this  delightful  morning  the 
pleasure  of  breathing  that  mountain  air  which  makes  a  constant  theme  of  the 
hunter^s  praise,  and  which  now  made  us  feel  as  if  we  had  all  been  drinldng  some 
exhilarating  gas.  The  depths  of  this  unexplored  forest  were  a  place  to  delight  the 
heart  of  a  botanist.  There  was  a  rich  undergrowth  of  plants  and  numerous  gay- 
coloured  flowers  in  brilliant  bloom.  We  at  length  reached  the  outlet  where 
some  freshly-barked  willows  that  lay  in  the  water  showed  that  beaver  had  been 
recently  at  work.  There  were  some  small  brown  squirrels  jumping  about  in  the 
pines,  and  a  couple  of  large  mallard  ducks  swimming  about  in  the  stream. 

''We  resumed  our  journey  after  a  halt  of  about  an  hour,  making  our  way  up 
the  ridge  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake. 

^^  We  had  reached  a  very  elevated  point ;  and  in  the  valley  below,  and  among 
the  hills,  were  a  number  of  lakes  at  different  levels ;  some  200  or  300  feet  above 
others,  with  which  they  communicated  by  foaming  torrents.  Even  to  our  great 
height,  the  roar  of  the  cataracts  came  up,  and  we  could  see  them  leaping  down 
in  lines  of  snowy  form.  From  this  scene  of  busy  waters,  we  turned  abruptly 
into  the  stillness  of  a  forest,  where  we  rode  among  the  open  bolls  of  the  pines, 
over  a  lawn  of  verdant  grass,  having  strikingly  the  air  of  cultivated  grounds. 
Towards  evening,  we  reached  a  defile,  or  rather  a  hole  in  the  mountains,  entirely 
shut  in  by  dark  pine-covered  rocks. 

**  A  small  stream,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  current,  flowed  through  a  level 
bottom  of  perhaps  eighty  yards  width,  where  the  grass  was  saturated  with  water. 
Into  this  the  mules  were  turned,  and  were  neither  hobbled  nor  picketed  during 
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the  night,  as  the  fine  pasturage  took  away  all  temptation  to  stray ;  and  we  made 
our  bivouac  in  the  pines. 

*^  Among  all  the  strange  places  on  which  we  had  occasion  to  encamp  during 
our  long  journey,  none  have  left  so  vivid  an  impression  on  my  mind  as 
the  camp  of  this  evening.  The  disorder  of  the  masses  which  surrounded  us  ; 
the  little  hole  through  which  we  saw  the  stars  over  head;  the  dark  pines  where 
we  slept ;  and  the  rocks  lit  up  with  the  glow  of  our  fires,  made  a  night-picture 
of  very  wild  beauty. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  pleasant,  just  cool  enough  to  make  exercise 
agreeable,  and  we  soon  entered  the  defile  I  had  seen  the  preceding  day.  It  was 
smoothly  carpeted  with  a  soft  grass,  and  scattered  over  with  groups  of  flowers, 
of  which  yellow  was  the  predominant  colour.  Sometimes  we  were  forced,  by  an 
occasional  difficult  pass,  to  pick  our  way  on  a  narrow  ledge  along  the  side  of  the 
defile,  and  the  mules  were  frequently  on  their  knees ;  but  these  obstructions  were 
rare^  and  we  journeyed  on  in  the  sweet  morning  air,  delighted  at  our  good  fortune 
in  having  found  such  a  beautiful  entrance  to  the  mountains.  This  road  con- 
tinued for  about  three  miles,  when  we  suddenly  reached  its  termination  in  one 
of  the  grand  views  which,  at  every  turn,  meet  the  traveller  in  this  magnificent 
region.  Here  the  defile  up  which  we  had  travelled,  opened  out  into  a  small 
lawn,  where,  in  a  little  lake,  the  stream  had  its  source. 

'^  There  were  some  fine  asters  in  bloom,  but  all  the  flowering  plants  appeared 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  rocks,  and  to  be  of  lower  growth  than  below,  as  if  they 
loved  the  warmth  of  the  soil,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  winds.  Imme^ 
diately  at  our  feet  a  precipitous  descent  led  to  a  confusion  of  defiles,  and  before 
us  rose  the  mountains. 

''  I  determined  to  leave  our  animals  here,  and  make  the  rest  of  our  way  on  foot. 
The  peak  appeared  so  near,  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  our  returning  before 
night ;  and  a  few  men  were  left  in  charge  of  the  mules,  with  our  provisions  and 
blankets.  We  took  with  us  nothing  but  our  arms  and  instruments ;  and,  as  the 
day  had  become  warm,  the  greater  part  left  our  coats.  Having  made  an  early 
dinner,  we  started  again.  We  were  soon  involved  in  the  most  ragged  precipices, 
nearing  the  central  chain  very  slowly,  and  rising  but  little.  The  first  ridge  hid  a 
succession  of  others  ;  and  when,  with  great  fatigue  and  difficulty,  we  had  climbed 
up  500  feet,  it  was  but  to  make  an  equal  descent  on  the  other  side  ;  all  these  in- 
tervening places  were  filled  with  small  deep  lakes,  which  met  the  eye  in  every 
direction,  descending  from  one  level  to  another,  sometimes  under  bridges  formed 
by  huge  fragments  of  granite,  beneath  which  was  heard  the  roar  of  the  water. 
These  constantly  obstructed  our  path,  forcing  us  to  make  long  detours;  frequently 
obliged  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  frequently  falling  among  the  rocks.  We  clam- 
bered on,  always  expecting,  with  every  ridge  that  we  crossed,  to  reach  the  foot  of 
the  peaks,  and  always  disappointed,  until  about  four  o  clock,  when,  pretty  well 
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worn  out,  we  reached  the  shore  of  a  little  lake,  in  which  was  a  rocky  ishoiL 
By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  further  side  of  the  lake,  we  found  onrsdfw 
all  exceedingly  fatigued,  and  encamped.  The  spot  we  had  chosen  was  a  Imad 
flat  rock,  in  some  measure  protected  from  the  winds  by  the  surroimding  cnp, 
and  the  trunks  of  fallen  pines  afforded  us  bright  fires.  Near  by  was  a  foaauog 
torrent,  which  tumbled  into  the  little  lake  about  150  feet  below  us,  and  wUdi,  bf 
way  of  distinction,  we  have  called  Island  Lake.  We  had  readied  the  upper 
limit  of  the  piney  region ;  as,  above  this  point,  no  tree* was  to  be  seen,  and  patdm 
of  snow  lay  everywhere  around  us  on  the  cold  sides  of  the  rocks.  The  floia  of 
the  r^on  we  had  traversed  since  leaving  bur  mules  was  extremely  ridi,  and, 
among  the  characteristic  plants,  the  scarlet  flowers  of  the  dodfcathean  dttUaium 
everywhere  met  the  eye  in  great  abundance.  A  small  green  ravinet,  on  the  edge 
of  which  we  were  encamped,  was  fiUed  with  a  profiisioli  of  Alpine  plants  in  bifl- 
liant  bloom.  From  barometrical  observations,  made  during  our  three  days' 
sojourn  at  this  place,  its  elevation  above  the  Grulf  ol  Mexico  is  10,000  feet 
During  the  day  we  had  seen  no  sign  of  animallife ;  but  among  the  rocks  here, 
we  heard  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  bleat  of  a  young  goat,  whidi  we  searched 
for  with  hungry  activity,  and  found  to  proceed  from  a  snudl  animal  of  a  grej 
colour,  with  short  ears  and  no  tail — ^probably  the  Siberian  squirreL  We  saw  a 
considerable  number  of  them,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  Inrd  like  a  spar- 
row, it  is  the  only  inhabitant  of  this  elevated  part  of  the  mountains.  On  our 
return,  we  saw^  below  this  lake,  large  flocks  of  the  mountain  goat.  We  had 
nothing  to  eat  to-night  Lajeaunesse,  with  several  others,  took  their  guns  and 
sallied  out  in  search  of  a  goat;  but  returned  unsuccessfuL  Here  we  had  the 
misfortune  to  break  our  thermometer,  having  now  only  that  attached  to  the  baro- 
meter. I  was  taken  ill  shortly  after  we  had  encamped,  and  continued  so  until 
late  in  the  night,  with  violent  headach  and  vomiting.  This  was  probably  caused 
by  the  excessive  fatigue  I  had  undergone,  and  want  of  food,  and  perhaps,  abo» 
in  some  measure  by  the  rarity  of  the  air.  The  night  was  cold,  as  a  violent  gale 
from  the  north  had  sprung  up  at  sunset,  which  entirely  blew  away  the  heat  of  the 
fires.  The  cold  and  our  granite  beds  had  not  been  favourable  to  sleep,  and  we 
were  glad  to  see  the  face  of  the  sun  in  the  morning.  Not  being  delayed  by  any 
preparation  for  breakfast,  we  set  out  immediately. 

^'  On  every  side  as  we  advanced  was  heard  the  roar  of  waters  and  of  a  torrent, 
which  we  followed  up  a  short  distance,  until  it  expanded  into  a  lake  about  one 
mile  in  length.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  was  a  bank  of  ice,  or  rather  of 
snow  covered  with  a  crust  of  ice.  Carson  had  been  our  guide  into  the  mountains, 
and,  agreeably  to  his  advice,  we  left  this  little  valley,  and  took  to  the  ridges 
again;  which  we  found  extremely  broken,  and  where  we  were  again  involved 
among  precipices.  Here  were  ice-fields;  among  which  we  were  all  dispersed, 
each  seeking  the  best  path  to  ascend  the  peak.     Mr.  Preuss  attempted  to  walk 
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along  the  upper  edge  of  one  of  these  fields,  which  sloped  away  at  an  angle  of 
about  twenty  degrees ;  but  his  feet  slipped  from  under  him,  and  he  went  plung- 
ing down  the  plane.  A  few  hundred  feet  below,  at  the  bottom,  were  some  frag- 
ments of  sharp  rock,  on  which  he  landed;  and  though  he  turned  a  couple  of 
somersets,  fortunately  received  no  injury  beyond  a  few  bruises.  Two  of  the  men 
had  been  taken  ill,  and  lay  down  on  the  rocks  a  short  distance  below;  and  at  this 
point  I  was  attacked  with  headach  and  giddiness,  accompanied  by  vomiting,  bs 
on  the  day  before.  Finding  myself  unable  to  proceed,  I  sent  the  barometer  over 
to  Mr.  Preuss,  who  was  in  a  gap  200  or  300  yards  distant,  desiring  him  to  reach 
the  peak,  if  possible,  and  take  an  observation  there.  He  found  himself  unable  to 
proceed  further  in  that  direction,  and  took  an  observation,  where  the  barometer 
stood  at  19*401 ;  attached  thermometer  50  deg.,  in  the  gap.  Carson,  who  had  gone 
over  to  him,  succeeded  in  reaching  one  of  the  snowy  summits  of  the  main  ridge, 
whence  he  saw  the  peak,  towards  which  all  our  efforts  had  been  directed,  tower- 
ing 800  or  1000  feet  into  the  air  above  him. 

<<  We  were  now  better  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country,  and  it 
became  so  unpleasantly  cold,  though  the  day  was  bright,  that  we  set  out  on  our 
return  to  the  camp,  at  which  we  all  arrived  safely,  straggling  in  one  after  the  other. 
I  continued  ill  during  the  afternoon,  but  became  better  towards  sundown.  They 
brought  blankets  and  provisions,  and  we  enjoyed  well  our  dried  meat  and  a  cup 
of  good  coffee.  We  rolled  ourselves  up  in  our  blankets,  and,  witli  our  feet  turned 
to  a  blazing  fire,  slept  soundly  until  morning. 

^^  When  we  had  secured  strength  for  the  day  by  a  hearty  breakfost,  we  covered 
what  remained,  which  was  enough  for  one  meal,  with  rocks,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  safe  from  any  marauding  bird ;  and,  saddling  our  mules,  turned  our  frees 
once  more  towards  the  peaks.  Our  mules  had  been  refreshed  by  the  fine  grass  in  the 
little  ravine  at  the  island  camp,  and  we  intended  to  ride  up  the  defile  as  far  as 
possible,  io  order  to  husband  our  strength  for  the  main  ascent  Though  this  was 
a  fine  passage,  still  it  was  a  defile  of  the  most  rugged  mountains  known,  and  wei 
had  many  a  rough  and  steep  slippery  place  to  cross  before  reaching  the  end.  Iii 
this  place  the  sun  rarely  shone ;  snow  lay  along  the  border  of  the  small  stream 
which  flowed  through  it,  and  occasional  icy  passages  made  the  footing  of  the 
mules  very  insecure,  and  the  rocks  and  ground  were  moist  with  the  trickling 
waters  in  this  spring  of  mighty  rivers.  We  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  our- 
selves riding  along  the  huge  wall  which  forms  the  central  summits  of  the  chain. 
There  at  last  it  rose  by  our  sides,  a  nearly  perpendicular  wall  of  granite,  terminating 
2000  to  3000  feet  above  our  heads  in  a  serrated  line  of  broken  jagged  cones. 
We  rode  on  until  we  came  almost  immediately  below  the  main  peak,  which  I 
denominated  the  Snow  Peak,  as  it  exhibited  more  snow  to  the  eye  than  any  of 
the  neighbouring  summits.  Here  were  three  small  lakes  of  a  green  colour,  each 
of,  perhaps,  a  thousand  yards  in  diameter,  and  apparently  very  deep.    These  lay 
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in  a  kind  of  chasm;  and^  according  to  the  barometer,  we  had  attained  hot  a (et 
hundred  feet  above  the  island  lake.  The  barometer  here  stood  at  20.450,  attMibed 
thermometer  70  deg. 

**  We  managed  to  get  our  mules  up  to  a  little  bench  about  a  hundred  fed 
aboye  the  lakes,  where  there  was  a  patch  of  good  grass,  and  turned  them  kxse 
to  graze.  Daring  our  rough  ride  to  this  place,  they  had  exhibited  a  wondeifal 
surefootedness.  Parts  of  the  defile  were  filled  with  angular,  sharp  fragments  o( 
rock,  three  or  four  and  eight  or  ten  feet  cube;  and  among  these  they  had  woiked 
their  way,  leaping  from  one  narrow  point  to  another,  rarely  making  a  &lse  st^ 
and  giving  us  no  occasion  to  dismount  Having  divested  ourselves  of  every  un- 
necessary incumbrance,  we  commenced  the  ascent.  This  time,  like  experieneed 
travellers^  we  did  not  press  ourselves,  but  climbed  leisurely,  sitting  down  so  sooa 
as  we  found  breath  beginning  to  fail.  At  intervals  we  reached  places  where  s 
number  of  springs  gushed  from  the  rocks,  and  about  1800  feet  above  tlie 
lakes  came  to  the  snow  line.  From  this  point  our  progress  was  anintempted 
climbing.  Hitherto  I  had  worn  a  pair  of  thick  moccassins,  with  soles  of  parfiicke; 
but  here  I  put  on  a  light  thin  pair,  which  I  had  brought  for  the  purpose,  as  nov 
the  use  of  our  toes  became  necessary  to  a  further  advance.  I  availed  myself  of  a 
sort  of  comb  of  the  mountain,  which  stood  against  the  wall  like  a  buttress,  sod 
which  the  wind  and  the  solar  radiation,  joined  to  the^  steepness  of  the  smooth 
rock,  had  kept  almost  entirely  free  from  snow.  Up  this  I  made  my  way  lapidly. 
Our  cautious  method  of  advancing  in  the  outset  had  spared  my  strength;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  disposition  to  headach,  I  felt  no  remains  of  yester- 
day's illness.  In  a  few  minutes  we  reached  a  point  where  the  buttress  was  ove^ 
hanging,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  surmounting  the  difficulty  than  by  pass- 
ing around  one  side  of  it,  which  was  the  face  of  a  vertical  precipice  of  several 
hundred  feet. 

Putting  hands  and  feet  in  the  crevices  between  the  blocks,  I  succeeded  in 
getting  over  it,  and,  when  I  reached  the  top,  found  my  companions  in  a  small 
valley  below.  Descending  to  them,  we  continued  climbing,  and  in  a  short  time 
reached  the  crest.  I  sprang  upon  the  summit,  and  another  step  would  have  precipi* 
tated  me  into  an  immense  snow-field  500  feet  below.  To  the  edge  of  this  field  was 
a  sheer  icy  precipice  ;  and  then,  with  a  gradual  fall,  the  field  sloped  off  for  about 
a  mile,  until  it  struck  the  foot  of  another  lower  ridge.  I  stood  on  a  narrow  crest, 
about  three  feet  in  width,  with  an  inclination  of  about  20  deg.  north,  51  deg.  east 
As  soon  as  I  had  gratified  the  first  feelings  of  curiosity,  I  descended,  and  each 
man  ascended  in  his  turn;  for  I  would  only  allow  one  at  a  time  to  mount  the 
unstable  and  precarious  slab,  which  it  seemed  a  breath  would  hurl  into  the  abyss 
below.  We  mounted  the  barometer  in  the  snow  of  the  summit,  and  fixing  a 
ramrod  in  a  crevice,  unfurled  the  national  flag  to  wave  in  the  breeze  where  never 
flag  waved  before.     During  our  morning's  ascent,  we  had  met  no  sign  of  animal 
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life,  except  the  small  sparrow-like  bird  already  mentioned.  A  stillness  the  most 
profound,  and  a  terrible  solitude  forced  themselves  constantly  on  the  mind  as  the 
great  features  of  the  place.  Here,  on  the  summit,  where  the  stillness  was  abso- 
lute, unbroken  by  any  sound,  and  the  solitude  complete,  we  thought  ourselves 
beyond  the  region  of  animated  life;  but  while  we  were  sitting  on  the  rock,  a 
solitary  bee  (bromus,  the  humble  bee)  came  winging  his  flight  from  the  eastern 
▼alley y  and  lit  on  the  knee  of  one  of  the  men. 

*'  It  was  a  strange  place,  the  icy  rock  and  the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  for  a  lover  of  warm  sunshine  and  flowers  ;  and  we  pleased  ourselves 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  species  to  cross  the  mountain  barrier'— 
a  solitary  pioneer  to  foretell  the  advance  of  civilisation.  I  believe  that  a  moment's 
thought  would  have  made  us  let  him  continue  his  way  unharmed ;  but  we  carried 
out  the  law  of  this  country,  where  all  animated  nature  seems  at  war;  and,  seizing 
him  immediately,  put  him  in  at  least  a  fit  place — in  the  leaves  of  a  large  book^ 
among  the  flowers  we  had  collected  on  our  way.  The  barometer  stood  at 
18'293,  the  attached  tliermometer  at  44  deg. ;  giving  for  the  elevation  of  this 
summit  13,570  feet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  may  be  called  the  highest 
flight  of  the  bee.  It  is  certainly  the  highest  known  flight  of  that  insect  From 
the  description  given  by  Mackenzie  of  the  mountains  where  he  crossed  themi 
with  that  of  a  French  officer  still  further  to  the  norths  and  Colonel  Long's  mea* 
surements  to  the  south,  joined  to  the  opinion  of  the  oldest  traders  of  the  country, 
it  is  presumed  that  this  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  day 
was  sunny  and  bright,  but  a  slight  shining  mist  hung  over  the  lower  plains,  which 
interfered  with  our  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  one  side  we  overlooked 
innumerable  lakes  and  streams,  the  spring  of  the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  and  on  the  other  was  the  Wind  River  valley,  where  were  the  heads  of  the 
Tellow-stone  branch  of  the  Missouri ;  far  to  the  norths  we  could  just  discover  the 
snowy  heads  of  the  Trots  Tetons,  where  were  the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and 
Columbia  Rivers;  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ridge^  the  peaks  were 
plainly  visible,  among  which  were  some  of  the  springs  of  the  Nebraska  or 
Platte  River.  Around  us,  the  whole  scene  had  one  main  striking  feature,  which 
was  that  of  terrible  convulsion.  Parallel  to  its  length,  the  ridge  was  split  into 
chasms  and  fissures ;  between  which  rose  thin  lofty  walls,  terminated  with 
slender  minarets  and  columns.  According  to  the  barometer,  the  little  crest  of 
the  wall  on  which  we  stood  was  3570  feet  above  that  place,  and  2780  above  the* 
little  lakes  at  the  bottom,  immediately  at  our  feet.  Our  camp  at  the  Two  Hills 
(an  astronomical  station)  bore  south  3  deg.  east,  which  with  a  bearing  afterwards 
obtained  from  a  fixed  position,  enabled  us  to  locate  the  peak.  The  bearing  of 
the  Trots  Tetons  was  north  50  deg.  west,  and  the  direction  of  the  central  ridge  of 
the  Wind  River  Mountains  south  39  deg.  east.  The  summit  rock  was  gneiss, 
succeeded  by  sienitic  gneiss.    Sienite  and  feldspar  succeeded  in  our  descent  to 
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the  SDOW  line,  where  we  found  a  feldspathic  granite.    I  bad  remarked  Uni  tke 
noise  produced  by  the  explosion  of  our  pistols  had  ihe  usoal  degree  of  kradiieii, 
but  was  not  in  the  least  prolonged,  expiring  almost  instantaneously.    HtTing 
now  made  what  observations  our  means  afforded,  we  proceeded  to  descend.   We 
bad  accomplished  an  object  of  laudable  ambition,  and  beyond  the  strict  order  of 
our  instructions.    We  had  climbed  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Rocky  MonatiiBi, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  snow  a  thousand  feet  below,  and,  standing  where  neier 
human  foot  had  stood  before,  felt  the  exultation  of  first  explorers.    It  was  sbout 
two  o'clock  when  we  left  the  summit ;  and  when  we  reached  the  bottoin,  the  m 
had  already  sunk  behind  the  wall,  and  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  dosjB.    It  woeld 
have  been  pleasant  to  have  lingered  here  and  on  the  summit  longer,  but  we 
hurried  away  as  rapidly  as  the  ground  woold  permit,  for  it  was  an  object  to  le- 
gain  our  party  as  soon  as  possible,  not  knowing  what  accident  the  next  hoar 
might  bring  forth. 

^'Auguit  16. — ^We  left  our  encampment  with  the  daylight  We  saw  on  oar 
way  large  flocks  of  the  mountain  goat  looking  down  on  us  from  the  cUfEk  At 
the  crack  of  a  rifle,  they  would  bound  off  among  the  rocks,  and  in  a  few  minatss 
make  their  appearance  on  some  lofty  peak,  some  hundred  or  a  thousand  feet 
above.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  any  further  description  of  the  country:  the  por- 
tion over  which  we  travelled  this  morning  was  rough  as  imagination  could  pictore 
it,  and  to  us  seemed  equally  beautiful.  A  concourse  of  lakes  and  rushing  waters, 
mountains  and  rocks  destitute  of  vegetable  earth,  dells  and  ravines  of  the  most 
exquisite  beauty,  all  kept  green  and  fresh  by  the  great  moisture  in  the  air,  and 
sown  with  brilliant  flowers,  and  everywhere  thrown  around  all  the  glory  of  most 
magnificent  scenes :  these  constitute  the  features  of  the  place,  and  impress  them- 
selves vividly  on  the  mind  of  the  traveller. 

^^  August  23. — ^Yesterday  evening  we  reached  our  encampment  at  Rock  Inde- 
pendence, where  I  took  some  astronomical  observations.  Here,  not  unmindful  of  the 
custom  of  early  travellers  and  explorers  in  our  country,  I  engraved  on  this  rock  of 
the  Far  West  a  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith.  Among  the  thickly  inscribed  names, 
I  made  on  the  hard  granite  the  impression  of  a  large  cross,  which  I  covered  with 
a  black  preparation  of  India-rubber,  well  calculated  to  resist  the  influence  of  wind 
and  rain.  It  stands  amidst  the  names  of  many  who  have  long  since  found  their 
vray  to  the  grave,  and  for  whom  the  huge  rock  is  a  giant  grave-stone. 

''  One  Greorge  Weymouth  was  sent  out  to  Maine  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
Lord  Arundel,  and  others ;  and  in  the  narrative  of  their  discoveries,  he  says : 
'  The  next  day,  we  ascended  in  our  pinnace  that  part  of  the  river  which  lies 
more  to  the  westward,  carrying  with  us  a  cross — a  thing  never  omitted  by  any 
Christian  traveller— which  we  erected  at  the  ultimate  end  of  our  route.*  This 
was  in  the  year  1605;  and  in  1842  I  obeyed  the  feeling  of  early  travellers,  and 
left  the  impression  of  the  cross  deeply  engraved  on  the  vast  rock  1000  miles 
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beyond  the  Mississippi,  to  which  discoverers  have  given  the  national  name  of 

Hock  Independence," 

In  parsuance  of  instructions,  Captain  Fremonti  to  connect  the  explorations 

which  he  had  conducted  in  1842,  with  the  surveys  of  Commander  Wilkes  on  the 

coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  as  to  give  a  connected  survey  of  the  interior 
of  the  American  continent,  proceeded  to  the  Great  West  early  in  the  spring  of 
1843,  and  arrived,  on  the  I7th  of  May,  at  the  Utile  town  of  Kansas,  on  the 
Missouri  frontier,  near  the  jimction  of  the  Kansas  River  with  the  Missouri  River. 
His  party  consisted  principally  of  Creole  and  Canadian  French,  and  Americans, 
amounting  in  all  to  thirty-nine  men. 

The  party  was  armed  generally  with  HalPs  carbines,  which,  with  a  brass 
121b.  howitzer,  had  been  furnished  from  the  United  States  arsenal  at  St 
Louis  Three  men  were  especially  detailed  for  the  management  of  this  piece, 
under  the  charge  of  Louis  Zindel,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  had  been  nine- 
teen years  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  artillery  in  the  Prussian  army.  The 
camp  equipage  and  provisions  were  transported  in  twelve  carts,  drawn  each  by 
two  mules ;  and  a  light  covered  waggon,  mounted  oa  good  springs,  had  been 
provided  for  the  safer  carriage  of  the  instruments.  These  were — one  refracting 
telescope,  one  reflecting  circle,  two  sextants,  two  pocket  chronometers,  one 
syphon  barometer,  one  cistern  barometer,  six  thermometers,  and  a  number  of 
small  compasses. 

To  make  the  exploration  as  useful  as  possible,  he,  in  conformity  to  general 
instructions,  varied  the  route  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  that  foUowed 
in  the  year  1842;  and,  instead  of  traversing  the  valley  of  the  Great  Plate  River  to 
the  South  Pass,  in  north  latitude  42  deg.,  to  proceed  up  the  valley  of  the  Kansas 
River,  to  the  head  of  the  Arkansas,  and  to  some  pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
if  any  could  be  found,  near  the  sources  of  that  river. 

The  object  of  this  deviation  from  the  former  route,  was  to  open  a  new  road 
to  Oregon  and  CaUfornia,  in  a  climate  more  genial,  and  to  obtain  a  better  know- 
ledge of  an  important  river,  and  the  country  it  drained ;  while  the  great  object  of 
the  expedition  would  find  its  point  of  commencement  at  the  termination  of  the  for- 
mer, which  was  at  that  great  gate  in  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  called  the 
South  Pass,  and  on  the  lofty  peak  of  the  mountain  which  overlooks  it,  deemed 
the  highest  peak  in  the  ridge,  and  from  the  opposite  sides  of  which  four  great 
rivers  take  their  rise,  and  flow  to  the  Pacific  or  to  the  Mississippi. 

After  a  tedious  fatiguing  journey,  with  jaded  horses,  the  expedition  halted 
on  the  9th  of  August,  in  latitude,  by  observation,  42  deg.  20  min.  ()6  sec.,  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  the  southern  side  of  the  range  which  walb  in  the 
Sweet  Water  Valley,  at  the  head  of  a  small  tributary  to  that  river. 

They  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Sweet  Water  River,  about  twenty  miles 
above  the  Devil's  Gate,  in  longitude  107  deg.  50  min.  07  sec. ;  elevation  above 
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the  sea  6040  feet ;  and  distance  from  St  Vrain'a  Forty  by  die  road  we  had  jdit 
travelled,  315  miles. 

Here  passes  the  route  to  Or^on  ;  and  the  broad  smoolli  bighway,  where 
the  numerous  heavy  waggons  of  the  emigrants  had  beaten  and  crosbed  the  v* 
temisia. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  they  left  their  encampment  on  tiie  waters  wUA 
flow  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  travelled  along  the  npbmd,  towards  die  divi&ig 
ridge  which  separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Fbdfic  waters^  and  crossed  it  by  t 
road  some  miles  further  south  than  the  route  followed  on  their  return  in  1841 
'^  We  crossed,"  says  Captain  Fremont,  **  very  near  the  taUe  moontain,  at  Ae 
southern  extremity  of  the  South  Pass,  which  is  near  twenty  miles  in  widfii,  and 
already  traversed  by  several  different  roads.     Selecting,  as  well  as  I  could,'  in  tlie 
scarcely  distinguishable  ascent,  what  might  be  considered  the  dividing  ridge  in  tha 
remarkable  depression  in  the  mountain,  I  took  a  barometrical  observation^  wludi 
gave  7^dO  feet  for  the  elevation  above  the  Ghilf  of  Meaoo  ijn  the  report  of  1842, 
I  estimated  the  elevation  of  this  pass  at  about  7000  feet).     Its  importance,  as 
the  great  gate  through  which  commerce  and  travelling  may  hereafter  pass  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  North  Pacific,  justifies  a  precise 
noticie  of  its  locality  and  distance  from  leading  points,  in  addition  to  this  state- 
ment of  its  elevation.    As  stated  in  the  report  of  1842,  its  latitude  at  die  point 
where  we  crossed  is  42  deg.  24  min.  32  sec ;  its  longitude  109  deg.  26  mia. 
its  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  by  the  common  travelling  route,  962 
miles ;  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Platte,  along  the  valley  of  that  river,  accord- 
ing to  our  survey  of  1842,  882  miles ;  and  the  distance  from  St.  Louis  about 
400  miles  more  by  the  Kansas,  and  about  700  by  the  Ghreat  Platte  route ;  these 
additions  being  steamboat  conveyance  in  both  instances.      From  this  pass  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Oregon  is  about  1400  miles  by  the  common  travelling  route ; 
so  that,  under  a  general  point  of  view,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  about  half  way 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  common  travelling  route. 
Following  a  hollow  of  slight  and  easy  descent,  in  which  was  very  soon  formed  a 
little  tributary  to  the  Gulf  of  California  (for  the  waters  which  flow  west  from 
the  South  Pass  go  to  this  gulf),  we  made  our  usual  halt  four  miles  from  the 
pass,  in  latitude,  by  observation,  42  deg.  19  min.  53  sec.  Entering  here  the  valley 
of  Green  River — the  great  Colorado  of  the  West — ^and  inclining  very  much  to  the 
southward  along  the  streams  whiSh  form  the  Sandy  River,  the  road  led  for  several 
days  over  dry  and  level  uninteresting  plains,  to  which  a  low,  scrubby  growth  of 
artemisia  gave  a  uniform  dull  grayish  colour ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th 
we  encamped  in  the  Mexican  territory,  on  the  left  bank  of  Green  River,  sixty- 
nine  miles  from  the  South  Pass,  in  longitude  110  deg.  05  min.  05  sec,  and  lati- 
tude 41  deg.  53  min.  54  sec,  distant  1031  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas. 
This  is  the  emigrant  road  te  Oregoiv,  v;Vv\c\\  b^ais  much  to  the  southward,  to 
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avoid  the  mountains  about  the  western  heads  of  Green  River — the  Rio  Verde  of 
the  Spaniards. 

*^  August  16. — Crossing  the  river,  here  about  400  feet  wide,  by  a  very  good  ford, 
we  continued  to  descend  for  seven  or  eight  miles  on  a  pleasant  road  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream,  of  which  the  islands  and  shores  are  handsomely  tim- 
bered with  cotton-wood.  The  refreshing  appearance  of  the  broad  river,  with  its 
timbered  shores  and  green  wooded  islands,  in  contrast  to  its  dry  sandy  plains, 
probably  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  Green  River,  which  was  bestowed  on  it  by  the 
Spaniards  who  first  came  into  this  country  to  trade  some  twenty-five  years  ago. 
It  was  then  familiarly  known  as  the  Seeds-ke-d^e-agie,  or  Praine  Hen  (tetrcuf 
urophasianus)  River ;  a  name  which  it  received  from  the  Crows,  to  whom  its 
upper  waters  belong,  and  on  which  this  bird  is  still  very  abundant  By  the  Shos- 
honee  and  Utah  Indians^  to  whom  belongs,  for  a  considerable  distance  below, 
the  country  where  we  were  now  travelling,  it  was  called  the  Bitter  Root  River, 
from  the  great  abundance  in  its  valley  of  a  plant  which  affords  them  one  of  their 
favourite  roots.  Lower  down,  from  Brown's  Hole  to  the  southward,  the  river 
runs  through  lofty  chasms,  walled  in  by  precipices  of  red  rock ;  and  even  among 
the  wilder  tribes  who  inhabit  that  portion  of  its  course,  I  have  heard  it  called  by 
Indian  refugees  from  the  Califomian  settlement  the  Rio  Colorado.  We  halted 
at  noon  at  the  upper  end  of  a  large  bottom  near  some  old  houses,  which  had 
been  a  trading  post,  in  latitude  41  deg.  46  min.  54  sec.  At  this  place  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  river  above  the  sea  is  6230  feet.  That  of  Lewis's  Fork  of  the  Colum- 
bia at  Fort  Hall  is,  according  to  our  subsequent  observations,  4500  feet.  The 
descent  of  each  stream  is  rapid,  but  that  of  the  Colorado  is  but  little  known,  and 
that  little  derived  from  vague  report.  Three  hundred  miles  of  its  lower  part,  as 
it  approaches  Uie  Gulf  of  California,  is  reported  to  be  smooth  and  tranquil ;  but 
its  upper  part  is  manifestly  broken  into  many  falls  and  rapids.  From  many 
descriptions  of  trappers,  it  b  probable  that  in  its  foaming  course  among  its  lofty 
precipices  it  presents  many  scenes  of  wild  grandeur ;  and  though  offering  many 
temptations,  and  often  discussed,  no  trappers  have  been  found  bold  enough  to 
undertake  a  voyage  which  has  so  certain  a  prospect  of  a  fatal  termination.  The  In- 
dians have  strange  stories  of  beautiful  valleys  abounding  with  beaver,  shut  up 
among  inaccessible  walls  of  rocks  in  the  lower  course  of  the  river ;  and  to  which 
the  neighbouring  Indians,  in  their  occasional  wars  with  the  Spaniards  and  among 
themselves,  drive  their  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  leaving  them  to  pas- 
ture in  perfect  security. 

^^  In  the  afternoon  we  resumed  our  westerly  course,  passing  over  a  somewhat 
high  and  broken  country ;  and  about  sunset,  after  a  day's  travel  of  twenty-six 
miles,  reached  Black's  Fork  of  the  Green  River.  The  heavy  waggons  have  so 
completely  pulverised  the  soil,  that  clouds  of  the  same  light  dust  are  raised  by 
the  slightest  wind,  making  the  road  sometimes  very  disagreeable. 
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<^  August  18. — ^We  passed  on  the  road,  this  morning,  the  grave  of  one  of  Oe 
emigrants^  being  the  second  we  had  seen  since  falling  into  their  trail ;  and  halted 
till  noon  on  the  river,  a  short  distance  above. 

'^  Ode  of  our  mules  died  here,  and  in  this  portion  of  our  journey  we  lost  ax 
or  seven  of  our  animals.  The  grass  which  the  country  had  lately  afforded  wu 
very  poor  and  insufficient ;  and  animals  which  have  been  accustomed  to  grun 
become  soon  weak  and  unable  to  labour,  when  reduced  to  no  other  ocraridiment 
than  grass. 

^  In  the  iviii  hills  at  this  place,  I  discovered  strata  of  fossiliferous  rock, 
having  an  oolitic  structure,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  neighbouring  stitti, 
authorise  us  to  believe  that  here,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  we 
find  repeated  the  modem  formations  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  whidi  have 
hitherto  been  wanting  to  complete  the  system  of  North  American  geology. 

''  I  discovered,  among  alternating  beds  of  coal  and  clay,  a  stratum  of  white 
indurated  clay,  containing  very  clear  and  beautiful  impressions  of  vegetable  re* 
mains. 

'^  Coal  made  its  appearance  occasionally  in  the  hills.  Artemisia  was  charac- 
teristic among  the  few  plants. 

''  August  20. — Gradually  ascending,  we  reached  the  lower  level  of  a  bed  of 
white  limestone,  lying  upon  a  white  clay,  on  the  upper  liue  of  which  the  whole 
road  is  abundantly  supplied  with  beautiful  cool  springs,  gushing  out  a  foot  in 
breadth  and  several  inches  deep,  directly  from  the  hill  side.  At  noon  we  halted 
at  the  last  main  fork  of  the  creek,  at  an  elevation  of  7200  feet,  and  in  latitude,  by 
observation,  41  deg.  39  min.  45  sec. ;  and  in  the  afternoon  continued  on  the  same 
excellent  road,  up  the  left  or  northern  fork  of  the  stream,  towards  its  head,  in  a 
pass  which  the  barometer  placed  at  8230  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is  a  con* 
necting  ridge  between  the  Utah,  or  Bear  I(iver  Mountains,  and  the  Wind 
River  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  separating  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
California  on  the  east,  and  those  on  the  west  belonging  more  directly  to 
the  Pacific,  from  a  vast  interior  basin  whose  rivers  are  collected  into  numerous 
lakes  having  no  outlet  to  the  ocean.  From  the  summit  of  this  pass,  the  highest 
which  the  road  crosses  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Western  Ocean,  our  view 
was  over  a  very  mountainous  region,  whose  rugged  appearance  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  smoky  weather,  through  which  the  broken  ridges  were  dark  and 
dimly  seen.  The  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  gap  was  occasionally  steeper  than 
the  national  road  in  the  Alleghanys;  and  the  descent,  by  way  of  a  spur  on  the 
western  side,  is  rather  precipitous,  but  the  pass  may  still  be  called  a  good 
one.  Some  thickets  of  willow  in  the  hollows  below  deceived  us  into  the  expecta- 
tion of  finding  a  camp  at  our  usual  hour  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain;  but  we  found 
them  without  water,  and  continued  down  a  ravine,  and  encamped  about  dark  at  a 
place  where  the  springs  again  began  to  make  their  appearance,  but  where  our 
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animals  fared  badly ;  the  stock  of  the  emigrants  having  razed  the  grass  as  com- 
pletely as  if  we  were  again  in  the  midst  of  the  buffalo. 

**  August  21. — An  hour's  travel  this  morning  brought  us  into  the  fertile  and 
picturesque  valley  of  Bear  River,  the  principal  tributary  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
The  stream  is  here  200  feet  wide,  fringed  with  willows  and  occasional  groups  of 
hawthorns.  We  were  now  entering  a  region  which  for  us  possessed  a  strange  and 
extraordinary  interest.  We  were  upon  the  waters  of  the  famous  lake  which  forms 
a  salient  point  among  the  remarkable  geographical  features  of  the  country,  and 
around  which  the  vague  and  superstiUous  accounts  of  the  trappers  had  thrown 
obscurity. 

**  We  continued  our  road  down  the  river,  and  at  night  encamped  with  a  family 
of  emigrants— two  men,  women,  and  several  children — who  appeared  to  be  bring- 
ing up  the  rear  of  the  great  caravan.  I  was  struck  with  the  fine  appearance  of 
their  cattle,  some  six  or  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  which  really  looked  as  well  as  if  they 
had  been  all  the  summer  at  work  on  some  good  farm«  It  was  strange  to  see  one 
small  family  travelling  along  through  such  a  country,  so  remote  from  civilisation. 
Some  nine  years  since,  such  a  security  might  have  been  a  fatal  one;  but  since 
their  disastrous  defeats  in  the  country  a  little  north,  the  Blackfeet  have  ceased  to 
visit  these  waters.  Indians,  however,  are  very  uncertain  in  their  localities;  ^nd 
the  friendly  feelings,  also,  of  those  now  inhabiting  it  may  be  changed.'' 

According  to  barometrical  observation,  the  elevation  of  the  valley  was  6400 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  encampment  at  night  in  latitude  42deg.  03min.478ec., 
and  longitude  111  deg.  10  min*  63  sec,  within  the  territorial  limit  of  the  United 
States;  the  route  from  entering  the  valley  of  the  Green  River,  on  the  I5th  of 
August,  was  to  the  south  of  the  42nd  deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  consequently  on 
Mexican  territory;  by  this  route  emigrants  now  travel  to  Oregon. 

Antelope  and  elk  were  seen  during  the  day  on  the  opposite  prairie;  and 
ducks  and  geese  on  the  river.  Halted  on  the  22nd,  in  a  fertile  bottom,  where 
the  common  blue  flax  was  growing  abundantly,  and  then  the  edge  of  the  wood  for 
several  miles  along  the  river  was  dotted  with  the  white  covers  of  emigrant  waggons, 
collected  in  groups  at  different  camps,  where  the  smokes  were  rising  lazily  from  the 
fires,  around  which  the  women  were  occupied  in  preparing  the  evening  meal,  and 
the  children  playing  in  the  grass;  and  herds  of  cattle,  grasing  about  in  the  bottom, 
had  an  air  of  quiet  security  and  civilised  comfort  that  made  a  rare  sight  for  the 
traveller  in  such  a  remote  wilderness.  They  had  been  reposing  for  several  days 
in  this  delightful  valley,  in  order  to  recruit  their  animals  on  its  luxuriant  pasturage, 
after  their  long  journey,  and  prepare  them  for  the  hard  travel  along  the  compara- 
tively sterile  banks  of  the  Upper  Columbia.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  extensive 
bottom  the  river  passes  through  an  open  canon,  where  there  were  high  vertical 
rocks  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  road  here  turns  up  a  broad  valley  to  the  right. 

^*  The  road,  next  morning,  presented  an  animated  appearanoe.    We  found  that 
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vre  had  encamped  near  a  large  party  of  emigrants,  and  a  few  miles  below  anotber 
party  was  already  in  motion. 

'^  We  had  approached  within  something  more  than  a  mile  of  the  Tillage,  when 

suddenly  a  single  horseman  emerged  from  it  at  full  speed,  followed  by  another, 

and  another,  in  rapid  succession;  and  then  party  after  party  poured  into  the  pltin, 

until,  when  the  foremost  rider  reached  us,  all  the  whole  intervening  plain  w«i 

occupied  by  a  mass  of  horsemen,  which  came  charging  down  upon  ns  with  gmu 

and  naked  swords,  lances,  and  bows  and  arrows — Indians  eotiiely  naked,  tnd 

warriors  fully  dressed  for  war,  with  the  long  red  streamers  of  their  war  bonoeU 

reaching  nearly  to  the  ground,  all  mingled  together  in  the  bravery  of  savage  wir- 

fore.    They  had  been  thrown  into  a  sudden  tumult  by  the  appearance  of  oar  fligi 

which,  among  these  people,  is  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  hostility,  it  being  osotlly 

borne  by  the  Sioux,  and  the  neighbouring  mountain  Indians,  when  they  oome 

here  to  war:  and  we  had,  accordingly,  been  mistaken  for  a  body  of  their  enemieii 

A  few  words  from  the  chief  quieted  the  excitement,  and  the  whole  band,  increasing 

every  moment  in  number,  escorted  us  to  their  encampment,  where  the  chief  pointed 

out  a  place  for  us  to  encamp,  near  his  own  lodge,  and  made  known  our  purpoie 

in  visiting  the  village.    In  a  very  short  time  we  purchased  eight  horses,  for  which 

we^gave  in  exchange  blankets,  red  and  blue  doth,  beads,  knives,  and  tobacco, 

and  the  usu^  other  articles  of  Indian  traffic.    We  obtained  from  tbem  also  t 

considerable  quantity  of  berries  of  diflferent  kinds,  among  which  service-berries 

were  the  most  abundant;  and  several  kinds  of  roots  and  seeds,  which  we  could 

eat  with  pleasure,  as  any  kind  of  vegetable  food  was  gratifying  to  us.     I  ate  here, 

for  the  first  time,  the  kooyah,  or  tobacco-root  (Valeriana  edulis),  the  principal  edible 

root  among  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  upper  waters  of  the  streams  on  the 

western  side  of  the  mountains.     It  has  a  very  strong  and  remarkably  peculiar 

taste  and  odour,  which  I  can  compare  to  no  other  vegetable  that  I  am  acquainted 

with,  and  which  to  some  persons  is  extremely  offensive.     It  was  characterised  by 

Mr.  Preuss  as  the  most  horrid  food   he  had  ever  put  in  his  mouth.    To  others, 

however,  the  taste  is  rather  an  agreeable  one ;  and  I  was  afterwards  always  glad 

when  it  formed  an  addition  to  our  scanty  meals.     It  is  full  of  nutriment,  and  in 

its  unprepared  state  is  said  to  have  very  strong  poisonous  qualities,  of  which  it 

is  deprived  by  a  peculiar  process,  being  baked  in  the  ground  for  about  two  days. 

'^  On  the  24th,  encamping  in  latitude  (by  observation)  42  deg.  36  min.  56  sec., 
chronometric  longitude  111  deg.  42  min.  05  sec. 

'*  In  our  neighbourhood  the  mountains  appeared  extremely  rugged,  giving  still 
greater  value  to  this  beautiful  natural  pass. 

*'  August  25. — Six  miles'  travel  from  our  encampment,  we  reached  one  of  the 
points  in  our  journey  to  which  we  had  always  looked  forward  with  great  interest — 
the  famous  JBeer  Springs. 

''  A  pretty  little  stream  of  clear  water  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  from  an 
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open  valley  in  the  mountains,  and^  passing  through  the  bottom^  discharges  into 
Bear  River.  Crossing  this  stream,  we  descended  a  mile  below^  and  made  our  en- 
campment in  a  grove  of  cedar  immediately  at  the  Beer  Springs,  which,  on  account 
of  the  effervescing  gas  and  acid  taste,  have  received  their  name  from  the  voyageure 
and  trappers  of  the  country,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  rude  and  hard  lives^  are 
fond  of  finding  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  luxuries  they  rarely  have  the 
fortune  to  enjoy." 

The  temperature  of  the  largest  of  the  Beer  Springs  was  65  deg.  at  sunset, 
that  of  the  air  being  62  deg.  *5.  The  barometric  observation  gave  5,840  feet  for 
the  elevation  above  the  gulf,  being  about  500  feet  lower  than  the  Boiling  Springs 
at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak.  The  astronomical  obsei-vations  gave  for  latitude  42 
deg.  39  min.  57  sec,  and  111  deg.  46  min.  for  longitude. 

The  temperature  at  sunrise  28  deg.  *5.    At  the  same  time  the  temperature  of 
the  large  Beer  Spring,  was  56  deg.,  that  of  the  Steamboat  Spring  87  deg.,  and 
•  that  of  the  steam-hole  near  it,  81  deg.  *5. 

Next  day  he  examined  an  extinct  volcano.  The  country  broken  and  tolerably 
well  watered  ;  frequently  crossed  ravines.  Weather  frequently  hot  and  cloudy 
among  the  hilly  country,  with  thunder-storms. 

They  soon  after,  August  the  29th,  entered  the  country  of  the  Diggers. 

"  Scattered  over  the  great  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  south  of 
the  Great  Snake  River,  are  numerous  Indians  whose  subsistence  is  almost  wholly 
derived  from  roots  and  seeds,  ind  such  small  animals  as  chance  and  great  good 
fortune  sometimes  bring  within  their  reach.  They  are  miserably  poor,  armed 
only  with  bows  and  arrows,  or  clubs  ;  and  as  the  country  they  inhabit  is  almost 
destitute  of  game,  they  have  no  means  of  obtaining  better  arms.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  region  just  mentioned,  they  live  generally  in  solitary  families;  and 
further  to  the  south  they  are  gathered  together  in  villages.  Those  who  live 
together  in  villages,  strengthened  by  association,  are  in  exclusive  possession  of 
the  more  genial  and  richer  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  others  are  driven  to 
the  ruder  mountains,  and  to  the  more  inhospitable' parts  of  the  country. 

^^  Roots,  seeds,  and  grass,  every  vegetable  that  affords  any  nourishment,  and 
every  living  animal,  thing,  insect,  or  worm,  they  eat.  Nearly  approaching  to  the 
lower  animal  creation,  their  sole  employment  is  to  obtain  food ;  and  they  are 
constantly  occupied  in  a  struggle  to  support  existence/' 

Prairie  hens,  or  grouse  {honasia  umbel/us),  became  abundant  Buffalo  were 
seldom  seen,  and  antelope  rarely. 

"  September  1. — Travelling  between  Roseaux  and  Bear  Rivers,  we  continued  to 
descend  the  valley,  which  gradually  expanded,  as  we  advanced,  into  a  level  plain 
of  good  soil,  about  twenty-five  miles  in  breadth,  between  mountains  3000  and 
4000  feet  high,  rising  suddenly  to  the  clouds,  which  all  day  rested  upon  the 
peaks.  Descending  to  the  bottoms  of  Bear  River,  we  found  good  grass  for  the 
animuK^,  and  encamped  300  yards  above  iVvfi  mQ\\\Xi  qI '^Q^^'^^^^^^  ^^^'^  ^'^'^'^ 
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makei  it!  junction,  without  communicatmg  any  of  its  nlty  taste  to  tlwano 
•tream,  of  which  the  water  remaina  perfectly  pare. 

An  Indta-nibber  boat,  eighteen  feet  long,  made  •omewhat  in  th*  form  of  t 
bark  canoe  of  the  northern  lakea,  conatitated  part  of  the  oiiiril.  Tbe  sides  wm 
formed  by  two  air-tight  cylindera,  eighteen  inchei  in  diameter,  coanuctct)  will 
othera  forming  the  bow  and  Btern.  These  were  divided  into  four  diQcrciit  conipart- 
Dients,  and  the  interior  space  was  sufficiently  large  to  c«nluin  five  or  six  per»(uu, 
and  a  cunnderable  weight  of  baggage.  TbeRoaeanx  bring  loo  deep  to  be  forded, 
this  boat  wu  filled  with  air,  and  in  about  one  hour  nU  thi:  etjuipa^  of  the  c&np, 
carriage  and  gun  included,  waa  carried  across  the  rivi-r,  wiiit-li  was  ffonri  CO  to  lUl 
yarda  broad,  and  the  water  so  deep,  that  even  on  tho  shallowest  pointa  thcte 
were  more  than  fifteen  feet  depth  of  water.  On  either  aide  were  alternalely  lav 
bottoms  and  willow  points,  with  an  occasional  hi^h  prDirie ;  nnd  for  five  oi 
mx  hours  the  party  in  the  boat  descended  slowly  the  winding  course  of  the  nver, 
which  crept  along  with  a  sluggish  current  among  I'l-equent  f/rf ouri  several  miles- 
around.  When  endeavouring  to  get  a  shot  at  strange,  large,  sby  blrdi,  that  were 
numerous  among  the  willows,  they  came  unexpectedly  upon  several  fsmilieGor 
Root  Diggers,  who  were  encamped  among  the  roshes  on  the  ^lioro,  and  appeared 
very  busy  about  several  weirsor  nets  which  had  bei-ti  rudely  nmdc  of  canes  and 
rushes  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish.  They  hnd  the  usual  very  laige  heads, 
remarkable  among  the  Di^er  tribe,  with  matted  hair,  end  were  almost  entirely 
naked ;  looking  very  poor  and  miserable,  as  if  thrfr  lives  bad  been  spent  amidst 
the  rushes,  beyond  which  they  seemed  to  have  very  little  knowledge. 

The  boat  moved  so  heavily,  that  they  landed  near  a  high  prairie  bank, 
hauled  up  the  boat,  and  cached  their  effects  among  the  willows. 

The  high  arable  plain  on  which  they  bad  been  travelling  for  several  days 
past,  terminated  in  extensive  low  flats,  generally  occupied  by  salt  marshes,  or 
beds  of  shallow  lakes.  The  water  had  in  most  places  evaporated,  leaving  the 
hard  surface  encrusted  with  a  shining  white  residuum,  and  covered  with  small 
univalve  shells.  As  they  advanced,  the  whole  country  assumed  this  appearance; 
and  there  was  no  other  vegetation  than  the  ehrubby  chenopodiaceous  and  other 
apparently  saline  plants,  on  the  rising  grounds.  '  ^ 

Basil  was  sent  back  next  day  with  several  men  and  horses  for  the  boat, 
which  in  a  direct  course  across  the  flats,  was  not  ten  miles  distant-  A  pelican 
(pelecanus  onocrolalas)  was  killed  as  he  passed  by,  and  many  geese  and  ducks 
flew  over  the  camp. 

"  On  the  plain  were  blackbirds  and  grouse.  About  seven  miles  from 
Clear  Creek,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  there  rushed  with  considerable  force  ten 
or  twelve  hot  springs,  highly  impregnated  with  salt.  In  one  of  these  4he  ther- 
mometer stood  at  136  deg.,  and  in  another  at  132  deg.  "5  j  and  the  water,  which 
flowed  over  the  low  ground,  was  coloured  red. 
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They  encamped  on  the  5th  of  September  on  the  banks  of  a  large  and  com- 
paratiTely  well-timbered  stream  call  Weber's  Fork^  which  was  100  to  160  feet 
wide,  with  high  banks.  Its  water  was  clear  and  pure^  without  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  CMllt 

Leaving  the  encampment  early  next  day,  they  directed  their  course  for  the 
peninsular  butte.  They  ascended  to  the  summit.  "  Immediately  at  our  feet/' 
says  Captain  Fremont,  **  we  beheld  the  object  of  our  anxious  search — the 
waters  of  the  Inland  Sea,  stretching  in  still  and  solitary  grandeur  far  beyond 
the  limit  of  our  vision.  It  was  one  of  the  great  points  of  the  exploration ;  and 
as  we  looked  eagerly  over  the  lake  in  the  first  emotions  of  excited  pleasure,  I  am 
doubtful  if  the  followers  of  Balboa  felt  more  enthusiasm  when,  from  the  heights 
of  the  Andes,  they  saw  for  the  first  time  the  great  western  ocean.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  magnificent  object,  and  a  noble  terminus  to  this  part  of  our  expedition ; 
and  to  travellers  so  long  shut  up  among  mountain  ranges,  a  sudden  view  over  the 
expanse  of  silent  waters  had  in  it  something  sublime.  Several  large  islands 
raised  their  high  rocky  heads  out  of  the  waves ;  but  whether  or  not  they  were 
timbered  was  still  left  to  our  imagination,  as  the  distance  was  too  great  to  de- 
termine if  the  dark  hues  upon  them  were  woodland  or  naked  rock.  During  the 
day  the  clouds  had  been  gathering  black  over  the  mountains  to  the  westward, 
and,  while  we  were  looking,  a  storm  burst  down  with  sudden  fury  upon  the  lake, 
and  entirely  hid  the  islands  (Vom  our  view.  So  lar  as  we  could  see  along  the 
shores  there  was  not  a  solitary  tree,  and  but  little  appearance  of  grass ;  and  on 
Weber^s  Fork,  a  few  miles  below  our  last  encampment,  the  timber  was  gathered 
into  groves,  and  then  disappeared  entirely.  As  this  appeared  to  be  the  nearest 
point  to  the  lake  where  a  suitable  camp  could  be  found,  we  directed  our  course 
to  one  of  the  groves,  where  we  found  a  handsome  encampment,  with  good  grass 
and  an  abundance  of  rushes  (equiseium  hyemak).  At  sunset,  the  thermometer 
was  at  55  deg. ;  the  evening  clear  and  calm,  with  some  cumuli. 

*'  September  7* — ^Tfae  morning  was  calm  and  clear,  with  a  temperature  at  sun- 
rise of  39  deg.  *5.  On  the  edge  of  the  stream  a  favourable  spot  was  selected  in  a 
grove,  and,  felling  the  timber,  we  made  a  strong  coral,  or  horse-pen,  for  the  animals, 
and  a  little  fort  for  the  people  who  were  to  remain.  The  India-rubber  boat  was 
repaired  with  cloth  and  gum,  and  filled  with  air,  in  readiness  for  the  next  day. 
The  bottoms  along  the  river  were  timbered  with  several  kinds  of  willow, 
hawthorn,  and  fine  cotton-wood  trees  {popului  Canaderms\  with  remarkably  large 
leaves,  and  sixty  feet  in  height  by  measurement/' 

Captain  Fremont,  with  Mr.  Preuss,  and  three  of  his  most  intrepid  men,  Carion, 
Bemier,  and  Lajeunesse,  prepared  for  the  boat  expedition  on  the  lake — the  flrdt 
ever  attewpted  on  this  interior  sea ;  he  says  ^ 

'*  We  were  favoured  with  most  delightful  weather.  To-night  there  was  a 
brilliant  sunset  of  golden  orange  and  green,  which  left  the  western  sky  clear  and 

VOL.  I.  4  b 
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beautifully  pure ;  but  clouds  in  the  east  made  me  lose  an  occnltatioQ.    The  mi- 
mer  fit^  were  singing  around  us,  and  the  evening  was  yeiy  pleaaanfy  with  a  tem- 
perature of  60  deg.  *-a  night  of  a  more  southern  autumn.    For  oar  supper  we  U 
yampah,  the  most  agreeably  flavoured  of  the  roots,  seasoned  by  a  small  &t  dodL 
Around  our  fire  to-night  were  many  speculations  on  what  to-morrow  would  \m% 
forth ;  and  in  our  busy  conjectures  we  fancied  that  we  should  find  erery  oaeof 
the  large  islands  a  tangled  wilderness  of  trees  and  shrubbery,  teeming  whh  gmt 
of  every  description  that  the  neighbouring  r^on  afforded,  and  which  the  fintof 
a  white  man  or  Indian  had  never  violated.    Frequently,  dmrii^  the  dmy>  dodb 
had  rested  on  the  summits  of  their  lofty  mountains,  and.  we  bdiefed  tfast  He 
should  find  clear  streams  and  springs  of  fresh  water;  and  we  indulged  in  aotici- 
pations  of  the  luxurious  repasts  with  which  we  were  to  indemnify  ourselves  lor 
past  privations.    Neither,  in  our  discussions,  were  the  whirlpool  and  other  mji- 
terious  dangers  forgotten,  which  Indian  and  hunters'  stories  attribnted  to  dai 
unexplored  lake.     Instead  of  being  strongly  sewed  (like  that  of  the  preeediag 
year,  which  had  so  triumphantly  rode  the  canons  of  the  Upper  Oreal  Platte), 
the  present  boat  was  only  pasted  together  in  a  very  insecure  manner^  the  msker 
having  been  allow^  so  little  time  in  the  construction. 

^^  In  view  of  our  present  enterprise,  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  boat  Ind 
been  made  to  consist  in  three  air-tight  bags,  about  three  feet  long,  and  ofiabk 
each  of  containing  five  gallons.  These  had  been  filled  with  vrater  die  nig^  be- 
fore, and  were  now  placed  in  the  boat,  vrith  our  blankets  and  instruments^  consist- 
ing of  a  sextant,  telescope,  spy-glass,  thermometer,  and  barometer. 

'^  We  left  the  camp  on  the  8th  of  September,  at  sunrise,  and  bad  a  very  plea- 
sant voyage  down  the  river,  in  which  there  was  generally  eight  or  ten  feet  of 
vrater,  deepening  as  we  neared  the  mouth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  In  die 
course  of  the  morning  we  discovered  that  two  of  the  cylinders  leaked  so  much  ss 
to  require  one  man  constantly  at  the  bellows,  to  keep  them  sufficiently  full  of 
air  to  support  the  boat  Although  we  had  made  a  very  early  start,  we  l<Htered  so 
much  on  the  way — stopping  every  now  and  then,  and  floating  silently  along  to  get 
a  shot  at  a  goose  or  a  duck — ^that  it  was  late  in  the  day  when  we  readied  the 
outlet.  The  river  here  divided  into  several  branches,  filled  with  fluvials,  and  so 
very  shallow  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  get  the  boat  along,  being  obliged 
to  get  out  and  wade.  We  encamped  on  a  low  point  among  rushes  and  young 
willows,  where  there  was  a  quantity  of  drift  wood,  which  served  for  our  fires. 
The  evening  was  mild  and  clear;  we  made  a  pleasant  bed  of  the  young  vriUows; 
and  geese  and  ducks  enough  had  been  killed  for  an  abundant  supper  at  night, 
and  for  breakfast  the  next  morning.  The  stillness  of  the  night  was  enlivened 
by  millions  of  water-fowl.  Latitude  (by  observation)  41  deg.  11  mii)p  26  sec.; 
and  longitude  112  deg.  II  min.  30  sec 

September  9. — ^The  day  was  clear  and  calm ;  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  at 
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49  deg.  The  channel  in  a  short  distance  became  so  shallow  that  our  navigation 
was  at  an  end,  being  merely  a  sheet  of  soft  mud^  with  a  few  inches  of  water,  and 
sometimes  none  at  all,  forming  the  low-water  shore  of  the  lake.  All  this  place 
was  absolutely  covered  with  flocks  of  screaming  plover.  We  took  off  our  clothes, 
and,  getting  overboard,  commenced  dragging  the  boat — ^making,  by  thi^  opera- 
tion, a  very  curious  trail,  and  a  very  disagreeable  smell  in  stirring  up  the  mud>  as 
we  sank  above  the  knee  at  every  step.  The  water  here  was  still  fresh,  with  only 
an  insipid  and  disagreeable  taste,  probabjy  derived  from  the  bed  of  foetid  mud. 
After  proceeding  in  this  way  about  a  mile,  we  came  to  a  small  black  ridge  on  the 
bottom,  beyond  which  the  water  became  suddenly  salt,  beginning  gradually  to 
deepen,  and  the  bottom  was  sandy  and  firm.  It  was  a  remarkable  division,  sepa- 
rating the  fresh  waters  of  the  rivers  from  the  briny  water  of  the  lake,  which  was 
entirely  saturated  with  common  salt.  Pushing  our  little  vessel  across  the  narrow 
boundary,  we  sprang  on  board,  and  at  length  were  afloat  on  the  waters  of  the  un« 
known  sea. 

^^  We  did  not  steer  for  the  mountainous  islands,  but  directed  our  course  to- 
wards a  lower  one,  which  it  had  been  decided  we  should  first  visit,  the  summit 
of  which*  was  formed  like  the  crater  at  the  upper  end  of  Bear  River  Valley.  So 
long  as  we  could  touch  the  bottom  with  our  paddles,  we  were  very  gay  ;  but  gra- 
dually, as  the  water  deepened  we  became  more  still  in  our  frail  bateau  of  gum 
doth  distended  with  air,  and  with  pasted  seams.  Although  the  day  was  very 
calm,  there  was  a  considerable  swell  on  the  lake ;  and  there  were  white  patches 
of  foam  on  the  surface,  which  were  slowly  moving  to  the  southward,  indicating 
the  set  of  a  current  in  that  direction,  and  recalling  the  recollection  of  the  whirl- 
pool stories.  The  water  contmued  to  deepen  as  we  advanced ;  the  lake  becoming 
almost  transparentiy  clear,  of  an  extremely  beautiful  bright  green  colour;  and 
the  spray  which  was  thrown  into  the  boat  and  over  our  clothes,  was  directiy  con- 
verted into  a  crust  of  common  salt,  which  covered  also  our  hands  and  arms. 

**  The  form  of  the  boat  seemed  to  be  an  admirable  one,  and  it  rode  on  thei 
waves  like  a  water-bird ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  extremely  slow  in  its  pro>^ 
gress.  When  we  were  a  littie  more  than  half  way  across  the  reach,  two  of  tfhcf 
divisions  between  the  cylinders  gave  way,  and  it  required  the  constant  use  of  the 
bellows  to  keep  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air.  For  a  long  time  we  scarcely 
seemed  to  approach  our  island,  but  gradually  we  worked  across  the  rougher  sea 
of  the  open  channel  into  the  smoother  water  under  the  lee  of  the  island ;  and 
began  to  discover  that  what  we  took  for  a  long  row  of  pelicans,  ranged  on  the 
beach,  were  only  low  cliffs  whitened  with  salt  by  the  spray  of  the  waves  ; 
and  about  noon  we  reached  the  shore,  the  transparency  of  the  water  enabling 
us  to  see  the  bottom  at  a  considerable  depth. 

*^  It  was  a  handsome  broad  beach  where  we  landed,  behind  which  the  hill, 
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into  which  the  Uland  was  gatheredi  rate  aomewbat  abruptly,  and  a  point  oi  rodk 
at  one  end  endoaed  it  in  a  sheltering  way,  and  as  there  was  an  abondanoe  of  drift 
wood  along  the  shorei  it  offered  xlb  a  pleasant  encampment. 

*^  Among  the  snccessive  banks  of  the  beach,  formed  by  the  action  e(  At 
waves,  our  attention,  as  we  approached  the  island,  had  been  attracted  by  one  te 
to  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  compoeed,  to  the  depdi  d 
se?en  or  eight  and  t¥relTe  inches,  entirely  of  the  larvm  ct  insects.  The  dift  uA 
masses  of  rock  along  the  shore  were  whitened  by  an  incrustation  of  salt  what 
the  waves  dashed  up  against  them ;  and  the  evaporating  water,which  had  been  kft 
in  holes  and  hollows  on  the  surfisce  of  the  rocks,  was  covered  with  a  orvst  d  sril 
about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness* 

''Exposed  to  the  sun,  this  becamcvery  white  fjid  fine,  having  the  wraalflaieaf 
of  very  excellent  common  salt,  without  any  foreign  taste;  but  only  a  littlt  wm 
collected  for  present  use,  as  there  was  in  it  a  number  of  small  black  insects. 

''  Carrying  with  us  the  barometer  and  other  instrumentSi  in  the  affeefnocn  Wi 
ascended  to  the  highest  point  of  the  island— a  bare  rocky  peak  800  fiset  abote 
the  lake.  Standing  on  the  summit,  we  enjoyed  an  extended  view  of  the  Uoib 
enclosed  in  a  basin  of  rugged  mountains,  which  sometimes  left  marahy-flats  sad 
extensive  bottoms  between  them  and  the  shore,  and  in  other  places  came  £r 
lecdy  down  into  the  water  with  bold  and  precipitous  Unfis.  Following  wttli 
our  glasses  the  irregular  shores,  we  searched  for  some  indications  of  a  commum- 
cation  with  other  bodies  of  water,  or  the  entrance  oi  other  rivers ;  but  the  dis- 
tance was  so  great  that  we  could  make  out  nothing  with  certainty.  To  the  south- 
ward, several  peninsular  moimtains,  3000  or  4000  feet  high»  entered  the  bks, 
appearing,  so  far  as  the  distance  and  our  position  enabled  us  to  determine,  to  be 
connected  by  flats  and  low  ridges  with  the  mountains  in  the  rear.  These  are  pro- 
bably the  islands  usually  indicated  on  maps  of  this  region  as  entirely  detached 
from  the  shore.  The  season  of  our  operations  was  when  the  waters  were  at  their 
lowest  stage.  At  the  season  of  high  waters  in  the  spring,  it  is  probable  that  the 
marshes  and  low  grounds  are  overflowed,  and  the  surface  of  the  lake  considerably 
greater.  In  several  places  the  view  was  of  unlimited  extent — here  and  there  a 
rocky  islet  appearing  above  the  water  at  a  great  distance  ;  and  beyond,  every 
thing  was  vague  and  undefined.  As  we  looked  over  the  vast  expanse  of  water 
spread  out  beneath  us,  and  strained  our  eyes  along  the  silent  shores  over  which 
hung  so  much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  which  were  so  full  of  interest  to  us,  I 
could  hardly  repress  the  almost  irresistible  desire  to  continue  our  exploration ;  but 
the  lengthening  snow  on  the  mountains  was  a  plain  indication  of  the  advancing 
season,  and  our  frail  linen  boat  appeared  so  insecure,  that  I  was  unwilliog  to  trust 
our  lives  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  lake.  I  therefore  unwillingly  resolved  to 
terminate  our  survey  here,  and  remain  satisfied  for  the  present  with  what  we  had 
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been  able  to  add  to  the  unknown  geograpby  of  the  region.  We  felt  pleasure 
also  in  remembering  that  we  were  the  first  who,  in  the  traditionary  annals  of  the 
country^  had  visited  the  islands,  and  broken,  with  the  cheerful  sound  of  human 
voices,  the  long  solitude  of  the  place.  From  the  point  where  we  were  standing, 
the  ground  fell  off  on  every  side  to  the  water^  giving  us  a  perfect  view  of  th« 
island,  which  is  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  in  circumference,  being  simply  a  rocky 
hUl,  on  which  there  is  neither  water  nor  trees  of  any  kind ;  although  the  FremonUa 
vermicularis,  which  was  in  great  abundance,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  timber 
at  a  distance.  The  plant  seemed  here  to  delight  in  a  congenial  air,  growing  in 
extraordinary  luxuriance  seven  to  eight  feet  high,  and  was  very  abundant  on  the 
upper  parts  of  the  island,  where  it  was  almost  the  only  plant.  This  is  eminently 
a  saline  shrub;  its  leaves  have  a  very  salt  taste ;  and  it  luxuriates  in  saline  soiU, 
where  it  is  usually  a  characteristic.    It  is  widely  diffused  all  over  this  country. 

*'  I  accidentally  left  on  the  summit  the  brass  cover  to  the  object  end  of  my 
spy-glass ;  and  as  it  will  probably  remain  there  undisturbed  by  Indians,  it  will 
furnish  matter  of  speculation  to  some  future  traveller.  In  our  excursions  about 
the  island,  we  did  not  meet  with  any  kind  of  animal ;  a  magpie,  and  another  larger 
bird,  probably  attracted  by  the  smoke  of  our  fire,  paid  us  a  visit  from  the  shore, 
and  were  the  only  living  things  seen  during  our  stay.  The  rock  constituting  the 
cliffs  along  the  shore  where  we  were  encamped,  is  a  talcous  rock,  or  steatite,  with 
brown  spar. 

^  At  sunset  the  temperature  was  70  deg.  We  had  arrived  just  in  time  to 
obtain  a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  other  observations  were  obtained  this 
evening,  which  place  our  camp  in  latitude  41  deg.  10  min.  42  sec.,  and  longitude 
112  deg.  21  min.  05  sec.  from  Greenwich.  From  a  discussion  of  the  barometrical 
observations  made  during  our  stay  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  we  have  adopted 
4200  feet  for  its  elevation  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

"  Out  of  the  drift  wood,  we  made  ourselves  pleasant  little  lodges,  open  to  the 
water,  and,  after  having  kindled  large  fires  ta  excite  the  wonder  of  any  straggling 
savage  on  the  lake  shores,  lay  down,  (of  the  first  time  in  a  long  journey,  in  perfect 
security ;  no  one  thinking  about  his  arms.  The  evening  was  extremely  bright 
and  pleasant;  but  the  wind  rose  during  the  night,  and  the  waves  began  to  break 
heavily  on  the  shore,  making  our  island  tremble.  I  had  not  expected  in  our  in- 
land journey  to  hear  the  roar  of  an  ocean  surf;  and  the  strangeness  of  our  situa* 
tion,  and  the  excitement  we  felt  in  the  associated  interests  of  the  place,  made  this 
one  of  the  most  interesting  nights  I  remember  during  our  long  expedition. 

**  In  the  morning  the  surf  was  breaking  heavily  on  the  shore,  and  we  w«re  up 
early.  The  lake  was  dark  and  agitated,  and  we  hurried  through  our  scanty 
breakfast,  and  embarked— having  first  filled  one  of  the  buckets  with  water  from 
the  lake,  of  which  it  was  intended  to  make  salt.    The  sun  had  risen  by  the  time 
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we  were  ready  to  start ;  and  it  was  blowing  a  strong  gale  of  wind,  almost  dir^y 
off  the  shore,  and  raising  a  considerable  sea,  in  which  oar  boat  strained  very 
much.  It  roughened  as  we  got  away  from  the  island,  and  it  required  all  the 
efforts  of  the  men  to  make  any  head  against  the  wind  and  sea,  the  gale  rising  with 
the  sun ;  and  there  was  danger  of  being  blown  into  one  of  the  open  reaches  be- 
yond the  island.  At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  the  depth  of 
water  was  sixteen  feet,  with  a  clay  bottom ;  but,  as  the  working  of  the  boat  was 
▼ery  severe  labour,  and  during  the  operation  of  sounding  it  was  necessary  to  cease 
paddling,  during  which  the  boat  lost  considerable  way,  I  was  unwilling  to  dis- 
courage the  men,  and  reluctantly  gave  up  my  intention  of  ascertaining  the  depth, 
and  the  character  of  the  bed.  There  was  a  general  shout  in  the  boat  when  we 
found  ourselves  in  one  fathom,  and  we  soon  afler  landed  on  a  low  point  of  mud, 
immediately  under  the  butte  of  the  peninsula,  where  we  unloaded  the  boat,  and 
carried  the  baggage  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  6rmer  ground." 
Anal3^i8  of  the  salt  obtained  by  boiling  the  lake  water : — 

Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)    .        •        •        •  97*80 

Chloride  of  caldum  0*61 

Chloride  of  mMpaesium 0*24 

Sulphate  of  8o& 0*23 

Sulphate  of  lime 1*12 

100*00 

Captain  Fremont  was  informed  by  Mr.  WalkeV,  who  had  travelled  with 
Bonneville,  that  on  the  upper  part  of  a  stream  fidling  into  the  Utah  lake,  there 
are  immense  beds  of  rock-salt  of  very  great  thickness.  Farther  to  the  south- 
ward,  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Colorado,  such  as^  the  Rio  Virgen,  and 
Gila  River,  are,  near  their  mouths^  impregnated  with  salt  by  the  cliffs  of  rock-salt 
between  which  they  flow. 

They  encamped  early  on  the  1 2th  of  September  on  Clear  Creek,  at  the  foot 
of  the  high  ridge;  one  of  the  peaks  of  which  was  ascertained  to  be  4210  feet 
above  the  lake,  or  about  8400  feet  above  the  sea.  Behind  these  peaks  ridges  rise 
towards  the  Bear  River  Mountains,  which  are  probably  as  high  as  the  Wind 
River  Chain.  Among  a  variety  of  trees  were  birch  (betula),  the  narrow-leaved 
poplar  (poptdus  anffustifolia),  several  kinds  of  willow  {salix),  hawthorn  (cro/^i^itf), 
alder  {alnus  viridis),  and  cerasus^  with  an  oak  allied  to  quercus  albay  but  very 
distinct  from  that  or  any  other  species  in  the  United  States.  They  supped  on 
sea-gulls  killed  near  the  lake. 

They  proceeded  on  their  journey,  greatly  fatigued,  towards  Oregon,  and  until 
relieved  by  supplies  brought  by  parties  sent  for  provisions  to  Fort  Hall,  suf- 
fered greatly  from  want  of  food,  although  they  had  killed  and  ate  one  of  their 
horses. 

On  the  15th  of  September  they  entered  a  long  ravine  leading  to  a  pass  in 
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the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  Bear  River  and  the  Snake  River,  or 
Lewis's  Fork  of  the  Columbia ;  the  way  almost  entirely  covered  by  compact 
fields  of  luxuriant  artemisia.  Departing  at  this  point  from  the  waters  of  Bear 
River,  and  of  the  geographical  basin  which  encloses  the  system  of  rivers  and 
creeks  which  belong  to  the  Great' Salt  Lake,  Captain  Fremont  says, 

**  The  bottoms  of  this  river  (Bear),  and  of  some  of  the  creeks  which  I  saw^ 
form  a  natural  resting  and  recruiting  station  for  travellers,  now,  and  in  all  time 
to  come.  The  bottoms  are  extensive;  water  excellent;  timber  sufficient ;  the 
soil  good,  and  well  adapted  to  the  grains  and  grasses  suited  to  such  an  elevated 
region.  A  military  post,  and  a  civilised  settlement,  would  be  of  great  value 
here ;  and  cattle  and  horses  would  do  well  where  grass  and  salt  so  much  abound. 
The  lake  will  furnish  exhaustless  supplies  of  salt.  All  the  mountain  sides  here 
are  covered  with  a  valuable  nutritious  grass,  called  bunch  grass,  from  the  form 
in  which  it  grows,  which  has  a  second  growth  in  the  fall.  The  beasts  of  the 
Indians  were  fat  upon  it;  our  own  found  it  a  good  subsistence ;  and  its  quantity 
will  sustain  any  amount  of  cattle,  and  make  this  truly  a  bucolic  region. 

^'  We  met  here  an  Indian  family  on  horseback,  which  had  been  out  to  gather 
service-berries,  and  were  returning  loaded.  This  tree  was  scattered  about  on 
the  hills,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  pass  was  timbered  with  aspen  {populus 
trem.);  the  common  blue  flowering  flax  occurring  among  the  plants.  The 
approach  to  the  pass  was  very  steep  ;  and  the  summit  about  6300  feet  above 
the  sea.  We  descended  by  a  steep  slope  into  a  broad  open  valley — good  soil — 
from  four  to  five  miles  wide  ;  coming  down  immediately  upon  one  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Pannack  river,  which  here  loses  itself  in  swampy  ground.  The 
appearance  of  the  country  here  is  not  very  interesting.  On  either  side  is  a 
regular  range  of  mountains  of  the  usual  character,  with  a  little  timber,  tolerably 
rocky  on  the  right,  and  higher  and  more  smooth  on  the  left,  with  still  higher 
peaks  looking  out  above  the  range.  The  valley  afforded  a  good  level  road,  but 
it  was  late  when  it  brought  us  to  water,  and  we  encamped  at  dark.  The  north- 
west wind  had  blown  up  very  cold  weather,  and  the  artemisia,  which  was  our 
fire-wood  to-night,  did  not  happen  to  be  very  abundant.  This  plant  loves  a  dry 
sandy  soil,  and  cannot  grow  in  the  good  bottoms  where  it  is  rich  and  moist,  but 
on  every  little  eminence,  where  water  does  not  rest  long,  it  maintains  absolute 
possession.     Elevation  above  the  sea,  about  5100  feet. 

''At  night  scattered  fires  glimmered  along  the  mountains,  pointing  out 
camps  of  the  Indians  ;  and  we  contrasted  the  comparative  security  in  which  we 
travelled  through  this  country,  with  the  guarded  vigilance  we  were  compelled  to 
exert  among  the  Sioux  and  other  Indians  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  At  sunset  the  thermometer  was  at  50  deg.,  and  at  midnight  at 
30  deg. 

''  There  is  throughout  this  mountain  country  a  remarkable  difference  between 
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the  morning  and  mid-day  temperatures,  which  at  this  season  was  Tery  genenJly 
40  d^.  or  50  deg.,  and  occasionally  greiUer  ;  and  frequently^  after  a  very  frosty 
morning,  the  heat  in  a  few  hours  would  render  the  thinnest  clothing  agreesMe. 
The  Pannack  River  was  before  us ;  the  valley  being  here  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
fertile,  and  bordered  by  smooth  hills,  not  over  500  feet  high,  partly  covered  with 
cedar ;  a  high  ridge,  in  which  there  is  a  prominent  peak,  lising  behind  those  on 
the  left.  We  continued  to  descend  this  stream,  and  found  on  it  at  night  a  warn 
and  comfortable  camp.  Flax  occurred  so  frequently  during  the  day  as  to  be 
almost  a  characteristic,  and  the  soil  appeared  excellent.  Longitude,  from  mesn 
of  satellite  and  chronometer,  112  deg.  29  min.  52  sec. ;  and  latitude,  by  obserra- 
tion,  42  d^.  44  min.  40  sec. 

^^  September  18. — ^We  emerged  on  the  plains  of  the  Columbia,  in  sight  of  die 
famous  *  Three  Buttes,^  a  well-known  landmark  in  the  country,  distant  about 
forty-five  miles.  The  French  word  buUe,  which  so  often  occurs  in  this  narrative, 
is  retidned  from  the  &miliar  language  of  the  country,  and  identifies  the  objects 
to  which  it  refers.  It  is  naturalised  in  the  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and, 
even  if  desirable  to  render  it  in  English,  I  know  of  no  word  which  would  be  its 
precise  equivalent  It  is  applied  to  the  detached  hills  and  ridges  which  rise 
abruptly,  and  reach  too  high  to  be  called  hills  or  ridges,  and  not  high  enough  to 
be  called  mountains.  Knob,  as  applied  in  the  Western  States,  is  their  most 
descriptive  term  in  English.  Cerro  is  the  Spanish  term ;  but  no  translation,  or 
paraphrasis,  would  preserve  the  identity  of  these  picturesque  landmarks,  familiar 
to  the  traveller,  and  often  seen  at  a  great  distance.  Covered,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen,  with  artemisia,  the  dark  and  ugly  ap|>earance  of  this  plain  obtained  for  it 
the  name  of  the  '  Sage  Desert ;'  and  we  were  agreeably  surprbed,  on  reaching 
the  Portneuf  River,  to  see  a  beautiful  green  valley  with  scattered  timber  spread 
out  beneath  us,  on  which,  about  four  miles  distant,  were  glistening  the  white 
walls  of  Fort  Hall.  We  had  a  night  of  snow  and  rain,  and  the  thermometer 
at  sunrise  was  at  34  deg. ;  the  morning  was  dark,  with  a  steady  rain,  and  there 
was  still  snow  on  the  ground,  with  abundance  on  the  neighbouring  hills  and 
mountains.  Ice  made  tolerably  thick  during  the  night ;  next  morning  the 
weather  cleared  up  very  bright,  with  a  temperature  at  sunrise  of  i9  deg. ;  the 
thermometer,  at  sunset,  48  d^.'* 

The  early  approach  of  winter,  and  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  large  party, 
determined  Captain  Fremont  to  send  back  a  number  of  the  men,  who  had  become 
satisfied  that  they  were  not  fitted  for  the  laborious  service  and  frequent  privation 
to  which  they  were  necessarily  exposed,  and  which  there  was  reason  to  beUeve 
would  become  more  severe  in  the  further  extension  of  the  voyage. 

Fort  Hall« — Except  that  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  wood  used  in  its 
construction.  Fort  Hall  very  much  resembles  the  trading  posts  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  described  by  Captain  Fremont,  and  would  be  another  excel- 
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lent  post  of  relief  for  the  emigration.  It  is  in  the  low,  rich  bottom  of  the  valley, 
apparently  twenty  miles  long,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  Portneuf  River  with 
Lewis's  Fork  of  the  Columbia^  which  it  enters  about  nine  miles  below  the  fort. 
Allowing  fifty  miles  for  the  road  from  the  Beer  Springs  of  Bear  River  to  Fort 
Hall,  its  distance  along  the  travelled  road  from  the  town  of  Westport,  on  the 
frontier  of  Missouri,  by  way  of  Fort  Laramie  and  the  great  South  Pass,  is  1323 
miles. 

''  Beyond  this  place,  on  the  line  of  road  along  the  barren  valley  of  the 
Upper  Columbia,  there  does  not  occur,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles  to  the 
westward,  a  fertile  spot  of  ground  sufficiently  large  to  produce  the  necessary 
quantity  of  grain,  or  pasturage  enough  to  allow  even  a  temporary  repose  to  the 
emigrants.  On  their  recent  passage,  they  had  been  able  to  obtain,  at  very  high 
prices,  and  in  insufficient  quantity,  only  sucU  assistance  as  could  be  afforded  by 
a  small  and  remote  trading  post ;  which,  in  the  supply  of  its  own  wants,  had 
necessarily  drawn  around  it  some  of  the  resources  of  civilisation,  but  which 
obtained  nearly  all  its  supplies  from  Vancouver,  by  a  difficult  water-carriage  of 
250  miles  up  the  Ciolumbia  River,  and  a  land-carriage  by  pack  horses  of  600 
miles.  An  American  military  post,  sufficiently  strong  (and  all  others  which  may 
be  established  on  the  line  to  Oregon)  would  naturally  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
settlement,  at  which  supplies  and  repose  would  be  obtained  by  the  emigrant  or 
trading  caravans,  which  may  hereafter  traverse  these  elevated  and,  in  many  places, 
desolate  and  inhospitable  regions.'' 

Analysis  of  Soil  in  the  River  Bottom  near  Fort  Hall. 

Silica 68-55 

Alumina 7-45 

Carbonate  of  lime 8*51 

Carbonate  of  magnesia              .         ...  5*09 

Oxide  of  iron 1*40 

Organic  vegetable  mafter 4*74 

Water  and  loss 4*26 

100-00 

By  observation  longitude  112  deg.  29  min.  54  sec,  latitude  43  deg.  01  min. 
30  sec,  elevation  above  the  sea  4500  feet. 

Captain  Fremont  resumed  the  journey  down  the  valley  on  the  22nd  of  Septem- 
ber, the  weather  being  very  cold,  and  the  rain  coming  in  hard  gusts  with  the  wind. 

The  river  bottoms  he  found  narrow  and  swampy,  with  frequent  sloughs; 
after  crossing  the  Pannack,  the  road  continued  along  the  uplands,  covered  with 
artemisia  bushes,  and  encamped  under  a  grove  of  willows,  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
group  of  islands  about  half  a  mile  above  the  American  Falls  of  Snake  River. 

**  The  river  here  enters  between  low  mural  banks,  which  consist  of  a  fine  vesicular 
trap  rock,  the  intermediate  portions  being  compact  and  crystalline.  Gradually  be- 
coming higher  in  its  downward  course,  these  banks  of  scoriated  volcanic  rock  form, 
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with  occasional  intemiptiont^  its  characteristic  feature  along  the  whole  Une  to  the 
Dalles  of  the  Lower  Columbia^  resembling  a  chasm  which  had  been  rent  throaf^ 
the  country,  and  which  the  river  had  afterwards  taken  for  its  bed.  The  immediite 
Talley  of  the  river  is  a  high  plain  covered  with  black  rocks  and  artemisias.  Is 
the  south  is  a  bordering  range  of  mountains,  which,  although  not  werj  high,  tie 
broken  and  covered  vrith  snow;  and  at  a  great  distance  to  the  north  is  seen  the 
high,  snowy  line  of  the  Salmon  River  Mountains,  in  front  of  which  stand  out  pnh 
minently  in  the  plain  the  three  isolated  rugged-looking  little  mountains,  commonly 
known  as  the  7%ree  Buites.  Between  the  river  and  the  distant  Salmon  Km 
range,  the  plain  is  represented  as  so  entirely  broken  up  and  rent  into  chasms  ss  to 
be  impracticable  for  a  man  even  on  foot.  By  measurement,  the  fiver  above  ii 
^  870  feet  wide,  immediately  contracted  at  the  fidl  in  the  form  ol  a  lock,  by  jottiBg 
piles  of  scoriaceous  basalt,  over  wlpch  the  foaming  river  must  presrat  a  gmid 
appearance  at  the  time  of  high  water.  At  sunset  the  temperature  was  M  deg* 
By  observation,  latitude  42  deg.  47  min.  06  sec.,  and  the  longitude  1 12  deg.  40  oub* 
x^  sec. 

''  Thermometer  at  sunrise  47  deg.,  September  25th.  The  road  led  ahmg  the 
river,  which  is  full  of  rapids  and  small  falls.  Grass  is  very  scanty;  and  ahmg  the 
rugged  banks  are  scattered  cedars,  vrith  an  abundance  of  rocks  and  sage.  Tra- 
velled fourteen  miles ;  encamped  in  the  afternoon  near  the  river,  on  a  tockj  creek, 
the  bed  of  which  was  occupied  with  boulders  of  large  sise.  For  the  last  three  or 
four  miles  the  right  bank  of  the  river  has  a  palisaded  appearance.  The  thermo- 
meter at  evening  was  at  55  deg.,  the  sky  almost  overcast,  and  the  barometer  indi- 
cated an  elevation  of  4400  feet." 

On  the  8th  of  October,  they  travelled  along  a  ridge  on  the  right,  haring 
scattered  pines  on  the  upper.parts;  and  then  continuing  along  the  river  bottom, 
encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  mile  above  the  mouth, 
and  early  the  next  morning  arrived  at  Fort  Boisie.  This  is  a  dwelling-house  on 
the  right  bank  of  Snake  River,  about  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Riviere  Boisie. 

During  the  day  there  were  considerable  numbers  of  miserable  half-naked 
Indians  around  the  fort,  who  had  arrived  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
During  the  summer  the  only  subsistence  of  these  people  is  derived  from  the 
salmon,  of  which  they  are  not  provident  enough  to  lay  up  a  sulScient  store  for 
the  winter,  during  which  many  of  them  die  from  absolute  starvation. 

While  the  summer  weather  and  the  salmon  lasted,  they  lived  scattered  along 
the  different  streams  where  the  fish  were  to  be  found;  and  as  soon  as  the 
winter-snows  began  to  fall,  little  smokes  would  be  seen  rising  among  the 
mountains,  where  they  would  be  found  in  miserable  groups,  starving  daring  the 
winter,  and  sometimes,  according  to  report,  "  reduced  to  the  horror  of  canni- 
baBam — the  strong,  of  course,  preying  on  the  weak.  Certain  it  is,  they  are 
^Ifven  to  any  extremity  for  food,  and  eat  every  insect  and  every  creeping  thing. 
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however  loathsome  and  repulsive;  snails,  lizards,  ants,  all  are  devoured  with  the 
readiness  and  greediness  of  mere  animals.'' 

In  common  with  all  the  other  Indians  they  had  encountered  since  reaching 
the  Pacific  waters,  these  people  use  the  Shoshonee  or  Snake  language. 

By  observations,  the  longitude  of  the  fort  is  116  deg.  47  roin.  00  sec,  latitude 
43  deg.  49  min.  22  sec,  and  elevation  above  the  sea  2100  feet. 

**  We  were  now,  October  I3th,"  says  Captain  Fremont,  **  about  to  leave 
the  valley  of  the  great  southern  branch  of  the  Columbia  River,  to  which  the 
absence  of  timber,  and  the  scarcity  of  water,  give  the  appearance  of  a  desert, 
to  enter  a  mountainous  region  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  in  which  the  face 
of  the  country  is  covered  with  nutritious  grasses  and  dense  forest-land, 
embracing  many  varieties  of  trees  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  on  which 
the  timber  exhibits  a  luxuriance  of  growth  unknown  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  continent  and  to  Europe.  This  mountainous  r^on  connects  itself  in  the 
southward  and  westward  with  the  elevated  country  belonging  to  the  Cascade 
or  California  range,  and  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the  fertile  and  timbered 
lands  along  the  desert  and  mountainous  r^on  included  within  the  Great 
Basin,"  a  term  which  Captain  Fremont  applies,  ''to  the  intermediate  region 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  next  range,  containing  many  lakes,  with 
their  own  system  of  rivers  and  creeks  (of  which  the  Great  Salt  Liake  is  the 
principal),  and  which  have  no  connexion  with  the  ocean  or  the  great  rivers 
which  flow  into  it.  This  Great  Basin  is  yet  to  be  adequately  explored.  And 
here,  on  quitting  the  banks  of  a  sterile  river,  to  enter  on  arable  mountains,  the 
remark  may  be  made,  that,  on  this  western  slope  of  the  American  continent,  the 
usual  order  or  distribution  of  good  and  bad  soil  is  often  reversed ;  the  river  and 
creek  bottoms  being  often  sterile,  and  darkened  with  the  gloomy  and  barren 
artemisia;  while  the  mountain  is  often  fertile,  and  covered  with  rich  grass, 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  good  for  flocks  and  herds." 

Leaving  the  Snake  River,  which,  from  this  point,  is  said  to  flow  through 
canons,  amidst  rocky  and  impracticable  mountains,  where  there  is  no  possibility 
of  travelling  with  animals,  the  party  ascended  a  long  and  somewhat  steep  hill ; 
and,  crossing  the  dividing  ridge,  came  down  into  the  valley  of  Burnt  River. 
The  average  breadth  of  the  stream  here  is  thirty  feet ;  it  is  well  fringed  with  the 
usual  small  timber,  and  the  soil  in  the  bottoms  is  good,  with  tolerable  grass. 

They  now  travelled  through  a  mountainous  country;  the  stream  running 
rather  in  a  ravine  than  a  valley,  and  the  road  bad,  and  dangerous  for  single 
waggons,  frequently  crossing  the  stream  where  the  water  is  sometimes  deep 
The  animals  were  greatly  fatigued  in  climbing  up  and  descending  a  succession 
of  steep  ascents ;  and  the  common  trail,  which  leads  along  the  mountun  side  at 
places  where  the  river  strikes  the  base,  is  diOScult  even  on  horseback.  The 
appearance  of  tho^country  was  green  and  refreshing  after  the  journey  down  the 
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parched  valley  of  Snake  River.  The  mountains  were  covered  with  good  buicii 
grass  {festuca) ;  the  water  of  the  streams  was  cold  and  pure;  their  bottoms  vcre 
wooded  with  various  kinds  of  trees ;  and  huge  lofity  and  inctoresque  i»ecipioei 
arose  where  the  river  cuts  through  the  mountains.    He  says, 

^'  For  several  weeks  the  weather  in  the  daytime  has  been  very  besatifal,  dw, 
and  warm ;  but  the  nights,  in  comparison,  very  ookL  During  the  mfjbt  of  tbe 
16ih  of  October  there  was  ice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  lodge;  and  at 
daylight  the  thermometer  was  at  16  6eg.,  and  the  same  at  toniiae ;  the  weatkr 
being  calm  and  dear.  The  annual  vegetation  now  is  nearly  gone,  elmoet  all  Ae 
plants  being  out  of  bloom. 

^'  Travelling  across  the  affluents  to  Powder  River,  the  country  becaune  eoa- 
stantly  more  pleasant  and  interesting.  The  sml  appeared  to  be  very  deep,  bhck, 
and  extremely  good,  as  well  among  the  hollows  of  the  hills  on  the  elevated  flsts, 
as  on  the  river  bottoms ;  the  vegetation  bemg  such  as  is  usually  foond  in  good 
ground.**' 

The  Grand  Bond  is  a  level  basin,  or  mountain  valley,  *'  covered  with  good 
grass,  on  a  rich  soil,  abundantly  watered,  and  surrounded  by  high  and  wdl- 
timbered  mountains,  and  its  name  descriptive  of  its  form — the  great  circle— is 
about  twenty  miles  in  diameter,  and  may,  in  time,  form  a  superb  county." 
Captain  Fremont  remarked,  in  descending,  some  white  spots  gP^tfaii'^g  on  the 
plain,  which  he  found  to  be  the  bed  of  a  dry  salt  lake,  or  marsh,  firm  and  bare, 
and  covered  thickly  with  a  fine  white  powder,  oontainii^  a  large  quantity  of 
caabonate  of  soda  (33  in  100  parts). 

'*  The  old  grass  had  been  lately  burned  off  from  tbe  surrounding  hills,  and, 
wherever  the  fire  had  passed,  there  was  a  recent  growth  of  strong,  green,  and 
vigorous  grass ;  and  the  soil  of  the  level  prairie,  which  sweeps  directly  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  appears  to  be  very  rich,  producing  flax  spon- 
taneously and  luxuriantly  in  various  places.f 

Next  day  (18th  of  October)  they  travelled  in  a  nearly  north  direction  across 
the  valley;  and  reached  one  of  the  principal  streams,  where  the  emigrants 
appeared  to  have  held  some  consultation  as  to  their  further  route. 

Captain  Fremont  then  passed  out  of  tbe  Grand  Rond  along  a  creek,  whidi,  for 
a  short  distance,  runs  in  a  kind  of  rocky  chasm.    **  Crossing  a  low  point,  which 


♦  Analysis  of  Powder  River  Soil : — 

Silica 72-30 

Alumina 6*25 

Carbonate  of  lime 6*86 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 4*62 

Oxide  of  iron  1'20 

Organic  matter 4*50 

Waterand  loss 4*27 

100-00 


f  Analysis  of  the  Grand  Rond  Soil : — 

Silica 70  81 

Alumina 10-97 

Lime  and  magnesia 1*38 

Oxide  of  iron 2^1 

Vegetable  matter,  partly  decomposed. ....  8*  1 6 

Water  and  loss. 5*46 

Phosphate  of  lime 1-01 
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was  a  little  rocky,  the  trail  conducted  into  the  open  valley  of  the  stream — a  hand- 
some place  for  farms*  the  soil  being  rich  and  black. 

''  October  20. — ^The  pines,  as  we  proceeded  downwards  were  more  dense, 
and  still  retained  their  magnificent  size.  The  larches  cluster  together  in  masses 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  their  yellow  foliage  contrasts  handsomely 
with  the  green  of  the  balsam  and  other  pines.  After  a  few  miles  we  ceased  to 
see  any  pines,  and  the  timber  consisted  of  several  varieties  of  spruce,  larch,  and 
balsam  pine,  which  have  a  regularly  conical  figure.  These  trees  appeared  from 
sixty  to  nearly  200  feet  in  height ;  the  usual  circumference  being  ten  to  twelve 
feet,  and  in  the  pines  sometimes  twenty-one  feet.^' 

On  the  25th  of  October,  the  party  arrived'at  a  rocky  streamlet  of  the  Walla- 
walla  river.  Crossing  the  stream  they  travelled  over  a  hilly  country  with  good 
bunch  grass ;  the  rirer  bottom,  which  generally  contains  the  best  soil  in  other 
countries,  being  here  a  sterile  level  of  rocks  and  pebbles.  They  had  found  the  soil 
in  the  Blue  Mountains  to  be  orexcellent  quality,  and  it  appeared  also  to  be  good 
here  among  the  lower  hills.  Reaching  a  Uttle  eminence,  over  which  the  trail 
passed,  they  had  an  extensive  view  along  the  course  of  the  river,  which  was  divided 
and  spread  over  its  bottom  in  a  net- work  of  water,  receiving  several  other  tributa- 
ries from  the  mountains.  There  was  a  band  of  several  hundred  horses  gracing 
on  the  hills  about  two  miles  a-head ;  and  as  they  advanced  on  the  road  they  met 
other  bands,  which  Indians  were  driving  out  to  pasture  also  on  the  bills.  The 
hills  and  mountains  were  rich  in  grass,  the  bottoms  barren  and  sterile. 

They  passed  on  the  way  several  unfinished  houses,  and  some  cleared  patches 
where  com  and  potatoes  were  cultivated,  and  arrived  at  the  Walla-walla  missionary 
establishment,  which  then  consisted,  of  one  adobe  house — t.  e,  built  of  unbumt 
bricks,  as  in  Mexico. 

On  the  next  morning  the  party  arrived  at  the  Nez  Perc£  fort,  a  few  hundred  yards 
above  the  junction  of  the  Walla-walla  with  the  Columbia  River.  Here  they  had 
the  first  view  of  this  river,  and  found  it  ^'  about  1200  yards  wide,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  fine  navigable  stream  .^^  The  post  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Columbia, 
on  a  plain  of  bare  sands,  from  which  the  air  v^as  literally  filled  with  clouds  of  dust 
and  sand,  during  one  of  the  few  days  they  remained  here.  Captain  Fremont  says 
**  the  appearance  of  the  post  and  country  was  without  interest,  except  that  we  here 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  river  on  which  the  course  of  events  for  the  last  half 
century  has  been  directing  attention  and  conferring  historical  fame.  The  river,  is, 
indeed,  a  noble  object,  and  has  here  attained  its  full  magnitude.  About  nine  miles 
above,  and  in  sight  from  the  heights  about  the  post,  is  the  junction  of  the  two  great 
forks  which  constitute  the  main  stream — that  on  which  we  had  been  travelling  firom 
Fort  Hall,  and  known  by  the  names  of  Lewis's  Fork,  Shoshonee,  and  Snake  River, 
and  the  North  Fork,  which  has  retained  the  name  of  Columbia,  as  being  the  main 
stream.     The  union  of  two  large  streams,  coming  one  from  the  south-east,  and  the 
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other  from  the  north-east,  and  meeting  in  what  may  be  treated  as  the  geograplueal 
centre  of  the  Oregon  valleyi  thence  doubling  the  volame  of  water  to  the  ocean,  wUe 
opening  two  great  lines  of  commanication  with  the  interior  continent,  coostitntei  a 
feature  in  the  map  of  the  country  which  cannot  be  oyerkwked ;  and  it  was  inobaUy 
in  reference  to  this  junction  of  waters,  and  these  lines  of  commmiicatioo,diat  Aii 
post  was  established.  They  are  important  lines,  and  firom  the  stmetmre  of  thecooi- 
try  must  for  ever  remain  so— one  of  them  leading  to  the  South  F^ws,  and  to  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi ;  the  other  to  the  pass  at  the  head  of  the  Athabasca  Biver,  sod 
to  the  countries  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  Bay.  The  British  fur  com- 
panics  now  use  both  lines ;  the  Americans^  in  their  emigration  to  Oregon,  have 
begun  to  follow  the  one  which  leads  towards  the  United  States.  Bateaux  from 
tide-^'ater  ascend  to  the  junction,  and  thence  high  up  the  North  Fork  or  Columbit. 
Land  conveyance  only  is  used  upon  the  line  of  Lewis's  Fork.  To  the  emigiants 
to  Oregon,  the  Nez  Perc^  is  a  point  of  interest,  as  being,  to  those  who  choose  it, 
the  termination  of  their  overland  journey.  The  broad  expanse  of  the  river  here  in- 
vites them  to  embark  on  its  bosom;  and  the  lofty  trees  of  the  forest  fithiish  the 
means  of  doing  so. 

^*  From  the  South  Pass  to  this  place  is  about  1000  miles ;  and  as  it  is  about  the 
same  distance  from  that  pass  to  the  Missouri  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanns, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  2000  miles  is  the  necessary  land  travel  in  crossing  from 
the  United  States  to  the  P&cific  Ocean  on  this  line.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Platte  it  would  be  about  one  hundred  miles  less. 

"  By  a  meridional  altitude  of  the  sun,  the  only  observation  that  the  weather 
permitted  us  to  obtain,  the  mouth  of  the  Walla-walla  River  is  in  latitude  46  deg. 
03  min.  46  sec;  and,  by  the  road  we  had  travelled,  612  miles  from  Fort  Hall.  • 
At  the  time  of  our  arrival,  a  considerable  body  of  the  emigrants,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Applegate,  a  man  of  considerable  resolution  and  energy,  had  nearly 
completed  the  building  of  a  number  of  Mackinaw  boats,  in  which  they  proposed 
to  continue  their  further  voyage  down  the  Columbia.  I  had  seen,  in  descending 
the  Walla-walla  River,  a  fine  drove  of  several  hundred  cattle,  which  they  had  ex- 
changed for  Califomian  cattle,  to  be  received  at  Vancouver,  and  which  are  con- 
sidered a  very  inferior  breed.  The  other  portion  of  the  emigration  had  preferred 
to  complete  their  journey  by  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  taking  their 
stock  and  waggons  with  them. 

*^  Having  reinforced  our  animals  with  eight  fresh  horses,  hired  from  the  post, 
and  increased  our  stock  of  provisions  with  dried  salmon,  potatoes,  and  a  little  beef, 
we  resumed  our  journey  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Columbia,  being  guided  on  our 
road  by  an  intelligent  Indian  boy,  whom  I  had  engaged  to  accompany  us  as  far 
as  the  Dalles/' 

Captain  Fi-emont  with  his  party  descended  to  Fort  Vancouver,  where  he  found 
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the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  ship  ready  to  sail  for  England,  being  detained  only  in 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  express  bateaux^  which  descend  the  Columbia  and  its 
north  Fork  with  the  overland  mail  from  Canada  and  Hudson  Bay^  which  had 
been  delayed  beyond  their  usual  time.  He  waited  upon  Dr.  M 'Laughlin,  who 
received  him  with  courtesy  and  hospitality,  and  was  immediately  supplied  by  him 
with  the  necessary  stores  and  provisions  to  refit  his  party  in  the  intended  journey 
through  Oregon  to  California  and  back  to  the  United  States ;  and  also  with  a 
Mackinaw  boat  and  canoes,  manned  with  Canadian  and  Iroquois  voyageurs  and 
Indians,  for  their  transportation  to  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  and  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation and  credit  for  any  officers  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  into  whose 
posts  they  might  be  driven  by  unexpected  misfortune.  The  supplies  were  paid  for, 
but  every  hospitable  attention  was  extended  to  Captain  Fremont. 

There  were  many  American  emigrants  at  the  fort ;  others  had  crossed  the  river 
into  their  land  qf  promise — ^the  Willamette  Valley.  Others  were  daily  arriving ; 
and  all  of  them  had  been  furnished  with  shelter,  so  far  as  it  could  be  afforded  by 
the  buildings  connected  with  the  establishment  Necessary  clothing  and  provi- 
sions (the  latter  to  be  afterwards  returned  in  kind  from  the  produce  of  their  labour) 
were  also  furnished.  This  friendly  assistance  was  of  very  great  value  to  the 
emigrants,  whose  families  were  otherwise  exposed  to  much  suffering  from  the  winter 
rains,  which  had  now  commenced,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  in  want  of  all 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Those  who  had  taken  a  water  conveyance  at  the 
Nee  Perc6  Fort  continued  to  arrive  safely.  The  party  which  had  passed  over  the 
Cascade  Mountains  were  reported  to  have  lost  a  number  of  their  animals;  and 
those  who  had  driven  their  stock  down  the  Columbia  had  brought  them  safely 
in,  and  found  for  them  a  ready  and  very  profitable  iparket^  and  were  then  pro- 
posing to  return  to  the  States  in  spring  for  another  supply. 

The  object  of  Captain  Fremont's  instructions  had  been,  he  saySj  ^'  fulfilled, 
in  having  connected  his  reconnoissance  with  the  surveys  of  Captain  Wilkes.'' 

On  the  25th  of  November,  be  departed  on  a  perilous  and  arduous  expedition 
up  the  Fall  River  and  over  the  mountain  country  to  California. 

"  It  was  a  serious  enterprise  at  the  commencement  of  winter,  to  undertake  the 
traverse  of  such  a  region,  and  with  a  party  consisting  only  of  twenty*five  persons, 
and  they  of  many  nations — ^American,  French,  German,  Canadian,  Indian,  and 
coloured — and  most  of  them  young,  several  being  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
All  knew  that  a  strange  country  was  to  be  explored,  and  dangers  and  hardships 
to  be  encountered;  but  no  one  blenched  at  the  prospect.  On  the  contrary, 
courage,  and  confidence  animated  the  whole  party.  Cheerfulness,  readiness^ 
subordination,  prompt  obedience,  characterised  all ;  nor  did  any  extremity  of  peril 
and  privation,  to  which  we  were  afterwards  exposed,  ever  belie,  or  derogate  from, 
the  fine  spirit  of  this  brave  and  generous  commencement.  The  course  of  the  nar- 
rative will  show  at  what  point,  and  for  what  reasons,  we  were  prevented  from  the 
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complete  execution  of  this  plan,  after  having  made  considerable  prepress  upon  it, 
and  how  we  were  forced  by  desert  plains  and  moontain  ranges,  and  deep  toom, 
far  to  the  souths  and  near  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  along  the  western  base  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada." 

Their  route  lay  south,  up  the  valley  of  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia,  called  Fall 
River,  and  along  the  eastern  base  to  Tlamath  Lake.  They  travelled  over  a  r^ioD 
in  parts  traversed  by  ravines,  in  others  spreading  into  prairies,  but  generally  nigged 
and  high,  and  partly  covered  with  pines,  cedars,  and  other  trees. 

With  the  cold  severe,  the  water  in  many  places  froaen^  the  snow  on  the  heigbU 
compelling  the  party  to  deviate  from  the  last  summer  route,  until  tbe  10th  of  De- 
cember, ^^  when,''  Captain  Fremont  says,  ^the  country  b^aa  to  improve;  and 
about  11  o'clock  we  reached  a  spring  of  cold  water  on  the  edge  of  a  savannah,  or 
grassy  meadow,  which  our  guides  informed  us  was  an  arm  of  the  Tlamath  Lake ; 
and  a  few  miles  further  we  entered  upon  an  extensive  meadow^  or  lake  of  gnm, 
surrounded  by  timbered  mountains.  This  was  the  Tlamath  Lake.  It  was  a  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  spot,  and  rendered  more  attractive  to  us  by  the  abundai^ 
and  excellent  grass  which  our  animals,  after  travelling  through  pine  forests,  so  much 
needed ;  but  the  broad  sheet  of  water  which  constitutes  a  lake  was  not  to  be  seen. 
Overlooking  it,  immediately  west,  were  several  snowy  knobs,  belonging  to  what 
we  have  considered  a  branch  of  the  Cascade  range.  A  low  point  covered  with 
pines  made  out  into  the  lake,  which  afforded  us  a  good  place  for  an  encampment, 
and  for  the  security  of  our  horses,  which  were  guarded  in  view  on  the  open  meadow. 

'*  The  character  of  courage  and  hostility  attributed  to  the  Indians  of  this  quarter 
induced  more  than  usual  precaution  ;  and  seeing  smokes  rising  from  the  middle  of 
the  lake  (or  savannah)  and.  along  the  opposite  shores,  I  directed  the  howitzer  to 
be  6red.  It  was  the  first  time  our  guides  had  seen  it  discharged ;  and  the  burst- 
ing of  a  shell  at  a  distance,  which  was  something  like  the  second  fice  of  the  gun, 
amazed  and  bewildered  them  with  delight.  It  inspired  them  with  triumphant 
feelings;  but  on  the  camps  at  a  distance  the  effect  was  different,  for  the  smokes 
in  the  lake  and  on  the  shores  immediately  disappeared. 

^*  The  point  on  which  we  were  encamped  forms,  with  the  opposite  eastern  shore, 
a  narrow  neck,  connecting  the  body  of  the  lake  with  a  deep  cove  or  bay  which  re- 
ceives tbe  principal  affluent  stream,  and  over  the  greater  part  of  which  the  water 
(or  rather  ice)  was  at  this  time  dispersed  in  shallow  pools.  Among  the  grass  and 
scattered  over  the  prairie  lake,  appeared  to  be  similar  marshes.  It  is  simply  a 
shallow  basin,  which,  for  a  short  period  at  the  time  of  melting  snows,  is  covered 
with  water  from  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  but  this  probably  soon  runs  off, 
and  leaves  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  a  green  savannah,  through  the  midst  of 
which  the  River  Tlamath,  which  flows  to  the  ocean,  winds  its  way  to  the  outlet  on 
the  south-western  side. 

*^  That  day/'  says  Captain  Fremont,  *^  we  rode  out  towards  the  village  in  the 
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middle  of  the  lake,  which  one  of  our  guides  had  previously  visited.  It  could  not 
be  directly  approached,  as  a  large  part  of  the  lake  appeared  a  marshy  and  there 
were  sheets  of  ice  among  the  grass  on  which  our  horses  could  not  keep  their  foot- 
ing. We  therefore  followed  the  guide  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  forest^ 
and  then  turned  off  towards  the  village,  a  few  large  huts,  on  the  tops  of  which 
were  collected  the  Indians.  When  we  had  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
village,  two  persons  were  seen  advancing  to  meet  us ;  and,  to  please  the  fancy  of 
our  guides,  we  ranged  ourselves  into  a  long  line,  riding  abreast,  while  they  galloped 
ahead  to  meet  the  strangers. 

''  They  were  the  village  chief  and  his  wife,  who,  in  excitement  and  alarm  at  the 
unusual  event  and  appearance,  had  come  out  to  meet  their  fate  together.  The 
chief  was  a  very  prepossessing  Indian,  with  very  handsome  features,  and  a  singu* 
larly  soft  and  agreeable  voice— so  remarkable  as  to  attract  general  notice. 

''  The  huts  were  grouped  together  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which,  from  being 
spread  out  in  a  shallow  marsh  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  was  collected  here 
into  a  single  stream.  They  were  large  round  huts,  perhaps  twenty  feet  in  dia- 
meter, with  rounded  tops,  on  which  was  the  door  by  which  they  descended  into 
the  interior.    Within,  they  were  supported  by  posts  and  beams. 

**  Almost  like  plants,  these  people  seem  to  have  adapted  themselves  to  the 
soil,  and  to  be  growing  on  what  the  immediate  locality  afforded.    Their  only  sub- 
sistence at  this  time  appeared  to  be  a  small  fish,  great  quantities  of  which  that 
had  been  smoked  and  dried  were  suspended  on  strings  about  the  lodge.     Heaps 
of  Straw  were  lying  around;  and  their  residence,  in  the  midst  of  grass  and  rushes, 
had  taught  them  a  peculiar  skill  in  converting  this  material  to  useful  purposes. 
Their  shoes  were  made  of  straw  or  grass,  which  seemed  well  adapted  for  a  snowy 
country;  and  the  women  wore  on  thdr  head  a  cIosely-woTen  basket,  which  made 
a  very  good  cap.    Among  other  things  were  party-coloured  mats  about  four  feet 
square,  which  we  purchased  to  lay  on  the  snow  under  our  blankets,  and  to 
use  for   table-cloths.    Dogs,  resembling  wolves,  were  sitting  on  the  tops  of 
the  huts.    The  language  spoken  by  these  Indians  is  different  from  that  of  the 
Shoshonee  and  Columbia  River  tribes ;  and  otherwise  than  by  signs  they  can- 
not understand  each  other.    They  made  us  comprehend  that  they  were  at  war 
with  the  people  who  lived  to  the  southward  and  to  the  eastward.    The  river  on 
which  they  live  enters  the  Cascade  Mountains  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake, 
and  breaks  through  them  by  a  passage  impracticable  for  travellers;  but  over  the 
mountains  to  the  northward,  are  passes  which  present  no  other  obstacle  than  the 
almost  impenetrable  forests.    Unlike  any  Indians  we  had  previously  seen,  these 
wore  shells  in  their  noses. 

^'  By  observation,  the  latitude  of  the  camp  was  42  deg.  56  min.  61  sec.;  and 
the  diameter  of  the  lake,  or  marshy  meadow,  as  has  been  intimated,  about  twenty 
miles.    It  is  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  spot;  and,  under  the  hand  of  cnltivation, 
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might  become  a  little  paradise.  Game  is  found  in  the  forest;  timbered  ind 
snowy  mountains  skirt  il^  and  fertility  characterises  It.  Situated  near  the  beidi 
of  three  rivers,  and  on  the  line  of  inland  communication  with  California,  and  netr 
to  Indians  noted  for  treachery,  it  will  naturally,  in  the  progress  of  the  settlement 
of  OregoUi  become  a  point  for  military  occupation  and  settlement. 

*'  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  December,  the  camp  was  thronged  witk 
Tlamath  Indians  from  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  lake;  but,  knowing  the 
treacherous  disposition  which  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Indians  soAth 
of  the  Columbia,  the  camp  was  kept  constantly  on  its  guard.  I  was  notamniDd- 
ful  of  the  disasters  which  Smith  and  other  travellers  had  met  with  in  thb  country, 
and  therefore  was  equally  vigilant  in  guarding  against  treachery  and  Wolence." 

After  crossing  this  marshy  lake  in  which  were  froien  ponds,  they  altered  s 
pine-forest|  and  traversed  a  broad  mountain,  for  seven  hours  during  a  snow-«tomi| 
and  on  the  15th,  crossed  the  upper  stream  of  the  Sacramento.  On  the  16th,  the 
snow  was  about  three  feet  deep,  and  the  branches  of  the  pines  overlaid  with  smnr. 
And  they  continued  ascending  until  they  reached  open  ground  on  the  verge  of  a 
vertical  and  rocky  mountain  wall ;  beneath  which  lay  a  green  valley  and  lake  be> 
low.    To  the  east  not  a  tree  was  to  be  seen. 

''  We  were  now  immediately  on  the  verge  of  the  forest  land,  in  which  we  hsd 
been  travelling  so  many  days;  and,  looking  forward  to  the  east,  scarce  a  tree  was 
to  be  seen.  Viewed  from  our  elevation,  the  face  of  the  country  exhibited  only 
rocks  and  grass,  and  presented  a  region  in  which  the  artemisia  became  the  princi- 
pal wood,  furnishing  to  its  scattered  inhabitants  fuel  for  their  fires,  building  mate- 
rial for  their  huts,  and  shelter  for  the  small  game  which  ministers  to  their  hunger 
and  nakedness.  Broadly  marked  by  the  boundary  of  the  mountain  wall,  and  im- 
mediately below  us,  were  theirs/  waters  of  that  Great  Interior  Basin  which  has 
the  Wahsatch  and  Bear  River  Mountains  for  its  eastern,  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  for  its  western  rim;  and  the  edge  of  which  we  had  entered  upwards  of 
three  months  before,  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

'^  When  we  began  to  think  about  descending,  which .  here  was  im- 
possible, we  turned  towards  the  north,  travelling  always  along  the  rocky 
wall.  We  continued  on  for  four  or  five  miles,  making  inefiectual  attempts  at 
several  places;  and  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  down  at  one  which  was 
extremely  difficult  of  descent.  Night  had  closed  in  before  the  foremost 
reached  the  bottom,  and  it  was  dark  before  we  all  found  ourselves  together 
in  the  valley.  There  were  three  or  four  half-dead  dry  cedar-trees  on  the 
shore,  and  those  who  first  arrived  kindled  bright  fires  to  light  on  the  others. 
One  of  the  mules  rolled  over  and  over  200  or  300  feet  into  a  ravine,  but  recovered 
himself,  without  any  other  injury  than  to  his  pack;  and  the  howitzer  was  left 
midway  on  the  mountain  until  morning.  By  observation,  the  latitude  of  this  en- 
campment is  42  deg.  67  min.  22  sec.    We  were  now  in  a  country  where  the 
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iA[^rcity  of  water  and  of  grass  makes  travelling  dangerous^  and  great  caution  was 
necessary.  We  continued  next  day  on  the  trail  along  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  the  lake  and  the  high  rocky  wall^  from  which  we  had  looked  down  two 
days  before.  Almost  every  half  mile  we  crossed  a  little  spring,  or  stream  of  cold 
pure  water ;  and  the  grass  was  certainly  as  fresh  and  green  as  in  the  early  spring. 
From  the  white  efflorescence  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  we  were  enabled  to  judge 
that  the  water  was  impure,  like  that  of  the  lakes  we  subsequently  found ;  but  the 
mud  prevented  us  from  approaching  it'' 

Passing  over  the  marshy  lake,  and  travelling  for  two  days,  they  came  sud- 
denly in  sight  of  another  and  much  lai^r  lake,  which,  along  its  eastern  shores  was 
closely  bordered  by  high  black  ridge  which  walled  it  in  by  a  precipitous  face. 
Throughout  this  region  the  face  of  the  country  was  characterised  by  precipices 
of  black  volcanic  rock,  generally  enclosing  the  valleys  of  streams,  and  fre- 
quently terminating  the  hills.  ^'Spread  out  over  a  length  of  twenty  miles, 
the  lake  when  we  first  came  in  view,  presented  a  handsome  sheet  of  waterj; 
and  I  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Lake  Albert,  in  honour  of  the  chief  of  the 
corps  to  which  I  belonged.  The  fresh*water  stream  we  had  followifed  emptied 
into  the  lake  by  a  little  fall.  The  miry  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lake  did  not  allow  us  to  examine  the  water  conveniently,  and  being  now  on 
the  borders  of  a  desert  country,  we  were  moving  cautiously.  We  were  following 
an  Indian  trail  which  led  along  the  steep  rocky  precipice ;  a  black  ridge  along 
the  western  shore  holding  out  no  prospect  whatever.  The  white  efflorescences 
which  lined  the  shore  like  a  bank  of  snow,  and  the  disagreeable  odour  which  filled 
the  air  as  soon  as  we  came  near,  informed  us  too  plainly  that  the  water  belonged 
to  one  of  those  foetid  salt  lakes  which  are  common  in  this  region.  We  continued 
until  late  in  the  evening  to  work  along  the  rocky  shore,  but  as  often  afterwards, 
the  dry  inhospitable  rock  deceived  us ;  and,  halting  on  the  lake,  we  kindled  up 
fires  to  guide  those  who  were  straggling  along  behind.  We  tried  the  water,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  drink  it,  and  most  of  the  people  to-night  lay  down  without 
eating;  but  some  of  us,  who  had  always  a  great  reluctance  to  close  the  day  with- 
out supper,  dug  holes  along  the  shore,  and  obtained  water,  which*,  being  filtered, 
was  sufficiently  palatable  to  be  used,  but  still  retained  much  of  its  nauseating 
taste.  There  was  very  little  grass  for  the  animals,  the  shore  being  lined  with  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  chenopodiaceous  shrubs,  which  burnt  with  a  quick  bright 
flame,  and  made  our  firewood. 

''  We  ascended  the  bordering  mountain  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  view 
of  the  lake  in  sketching  its  figure;  hills  sweep  entirely  around  its  basin,  from 
which  the  waters  have  no  outlet. '' 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  they  left  this  forbidding  lake.  Impassable  rocky 
ridges  barred  the  progress  to  the  eastward,  and  they  travelled  towards  the  south, 
over  an  extensive  sage  plain.  Abead,  and  a  little  to  the  left,  a  range  of  snowy 
mountains  arose.    On  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  snow  was  vimbloi  and  tbete  b&v(v^ 
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every  indication  of  a  stream  at  it,  rode  on  until  after  darki  baltad  amoog  the  age 
bushes  on  the  open  plain,  without  either  grass  or  water.  Two  Indm^mbbcr  bigi 
had  been  filled  with  water  in  the  morning,  which  afforded  aufiicieot  for  the  camp; 
and  rain  in  the  night  formed  pools,  which  relieved  the  thirst  of  the  animals. 

The  party  rested  on  Christmas-day,  and  the  expedition  then  traTelled  soath 
over  a  country  interspersed  with  large  and  small  basinSf  into  which  the  moantsin 
waters  run  down,  forming  small  lakes ;  they  present  a  perfect  levels  into  whieh 
the  mountain  torrents  run  down  abruptly.  Between  the  banns  the  divkKo; 
ridges  are  not  usually  high ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  acaaons  of  high 
floods  many  of  these  basins  are  in  communication.  On  either  aide,  the  moiuitaiDm 
though  not  very  high,  appear  to  be  rocky  and  sterile.  Latitude  of  the  enoaaip- 
ment  42  deg.  north. 

They  continued  next  day  over  a  broad  pass ;  snow  about  a  foot  deep;  renark- 
ably  large  cedars ;  a  horse  stolen  in  the  night  by  the  Indians*  As  they  discovered 
and  travelled  along  lower  grounds,  foggy  weather  prevailed ;  the  eoontry  tiavelkd 
over,  was  rugged,  or  marshy  and  muddy,  with  traces  of  sheep  and  antelopes. 

On  the  6th  of  January,  they  entered  a  valley,  and  crossing  the  bed  of  another 
lake,  over  mud  and  sand,  they  reached  hot  springs  and  a  gratty  pUt.  Gaptab 
Fremont  says — 

**  This  is  the  most  extraordinary  locality  of  hot  springs  we  have  met  daring 
the  journey.  The  basin  of  the  largest  one  has  a  circumference  of  several  hundred 
feet ;  but  there  is  at  one  extremity  a  circular  space  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter, entirely  occupied  by  the  boiling  water.  It  boils  up  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
with  much  noise.  The  water  is  clear,  and  the  spring  deep;  a  pole,  about  sixteen 
feet  long,  was  easily  immersed  in  the  centre ;  but  we  had  no  means  of  forming  a 
good  idea  of  the  depth.  It  was  surrounded  on  the  margin  with  a  border  of  green 
grass,  and  near  the  shore  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  206  deg.  We  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining  that  of  the  centre,  where  the  heat  was  greatest;  but,  by 
dispersing  the  water  with  a  pole,  the  temperature  at  the  margin  was  increased  to 
208  deg.,  and  in  the  centre  it  was  doubtless  higher.  By  driving  the  pole  towards 
the  bottom,  the  water  was  made  to  boil  up  with  increased  force  and  noise.  There 
are  several  other  interesting  places,  where  water  and  smoke  or  gas  escape ;  but 
tliey  would  require  a  long  description.  The  water  is  impregnated  with  common 
salt,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  general  cooking;  and  a  mixture 
of  snow  made  it  pleasant  to  drink. 

"  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  valley  bottom  is  covered  almost  exclu- 
sively with  chenopodiaceous  shrubs,  of  greater  luxuriance  and  larger  growth  than 
we  have  seen  them  in  any  preceding  part  of  the  journey.  Latitude  of  the  hot 
springs,  40  deg.  39  min.  46  sec.  north. 

*^  Our  situation  now  required  caution.  Including  those  which  gave  out  fiom 
the  mjured  condition  of  their  feet,  and  those  stolen  by  Indians,  we  had  lost,  since 
leaving  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  fifteen  animals ;  and  of  those,  nine  had  been 
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left  in  the  laat  few  days.  I,  therefore,  determiaed,  until  we  should  reach  a  coun- 
try of  water  and  vegetation^  to  feel  our  way  ahead,  by  having  the  line  of  route  ex- 
plored some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  advance,  and  only  to  leave  a  present  en- 
campment when  the  succeeding  one  was  known. 

^' Using  our  old  plan  of  breaking  the  road  with  alternate  horses^  we  reached  a 
creek  in  the  evening,  and  encamped  on  a  dry  open  place  in  the  ravine. 

''  Many  of  the  men  looked  badly^  and  some  this  evening  were  giving  out.'' 
On  the  10th  of  January  the  expedition  travelled  onwards  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion through  the  basin  along  the  ridge.     On  a  large  trail  there  it  never  any 
doubt  of  finding  suitable  places  for  encampments. 

Passing  a  defile  between  the  mountains  they  descended  rapidly  for  about 
2000  feet :  when  a  lake  about  twenty  miles  broad  opened  before  them  like  the 
ocean.  One  of  the  high  neighbouring  peaks  was  ascended  to  obtain  a  better  view. 
The  waves  of  the  lake  beneath  were  curling  in  the  breese,  and  from  their  dark 
green  colour  it  would  appear  that  the  water  was  very  deep.  The  mountains 
seemed  to  enclose  it  in  all  parts ;  but  the  western  end  communicated  with  the 
line  of  basins  which  were  passed  to  the  north;  and  on  the  opposite  side  its  shores 
swept  a  ridge  of  the  snowy  mountains  of  the  great  Sierra.  This  lake  appears  to 
have  been  a  new  discovery,  except  to  the  Indians. 

On  the  next  day  herds  of  mountain-sheep  were  seen,  and  the  party  en- 
camped on  a  little  stream  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  about  a  mile  from  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  The  shore  was  rocky ;  with  a  beach  resembling  that  of  the 
sea.  On  some  large  granite  boulders  scattered  about  the  shore,  there  was  a 
coating  of  a  calcareous  substance,  in  some  places  a  few  inches,  and  in  others  a 
foot  in  thickness.  The  hills  were  of  primitive  rock ;  the  latter  covered  with  this^ 
substance. 

This  place  appeai*ed  to  be  a  favourite  Indian  camping  place- 
On  the  13th  of  January  they  followed  a  broad  Indian  trail  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake  to  southward.  After  travelling  a  short  distance,  the  water  swept  the 
foot  of  the  precipitous  mountains,  the  peaks  were  about  3000  feet  above  the 
lake.  The  trail  wound  along  the  base  of  these  precipices,  against  which  the 
water  dashed  belowj  by  a  way  nearly  impracticable  for  them  to  bring  along  the 
howitzer.  During  a  greater  part  of  the  morning,  the  lake  was  nearly  hidden  by 
a  snow-storm,  and  the  waves  broke  on  the  narrow  beach  in  a  long  line  of  foaming 
surf,  five  or  six  feet  high. 

They  saw  several  flocks  of  sheep,  but  did  not  succeed  in  killing  any.  Ducks 
were  riding  on  the  waves,  and  several  large  fish  were  seen.  The  mountain  sides 
were  crusted  with  calcareous  cement.  There  were  chenopodiaceous  and  other 
shrubs  along  the  beach,  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  an  abundance  of  ephedra 
occidentalism  Towards  evening,  the  snow  began  to  fall  heavily,  and  the  country 
had  a  wintry  appearance. 

On  the  following  morning  Uie  snow  was  rapidly  melting  under  a  warm  aua. 
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The  delay  occasioned  in  bringing  up  the  gan,  preyented  the  pitrty  from  tit- 
veiling  more  than  nine  miles,  when  they  encamped  on  the  shore,  opposite  « 
remarkable  rock  in  the  lake.  It  rose,  according  to  estimate,  600  feet  above  the 
water,  and,  from  the  point  viewed  presented  a  pretty  exact  outline  of  the  greit 
pyramid  of  Cheops.  Like  other  rocks  along  the  shore,  it  seemed  to  be  encrusted 
with  calcareous  cement.  This  suggested  a  name,  and  it  was  called  Pyiamid 
Lake. 

The  elevation  of  this  lake  above  the  sea  is  4890  feet,  nearly  700  feet  higher 
than  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  from  which  it  lies  nearly  west,  distant  about  eight  de> 
grees  of  longitude.  This  is  the  nearest  lake  to  the  western  confine,  and  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  the  nearest  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Great  Basin  which 
lies  between  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Captain  Fremont  observes,  ^i  speaking  of  the  river  flowing  into  this  lake^ 
**  Groves  of  large  cotton- wood,  which  we  could  see  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
indicated  that  it  was  a  stream  of  considerable  sise :  and,  at  all  events,  we  had  the 
pleasure  to  know  that  now  we  were  in  a  country  where  human  beings  could  live 
Accompanied  by  an  Indian,  who  appeared  at  the  confine,  we  resumed  our  road, 
passing  on  the  way  several  caves  in  the  rock,  where  there  were  baskets  and  seeds^ 
but  the  people  had  disappeared.  ^  We  saw  also  horse-tracks  along  the  shore. 

**  Reaching  the  groves,  we  found  the  inkt  of  a  large  fi«sh-water  stream,  and  all 
at  once  were  8atis6ed  that  it  was  neither  Mary's  River  nor  the  waters  of  the  Sa- 
cramento, but  that  we  had  discovered  a  large  interior  lake,  which  the  Indians  in- 
formed us  had  no  outlet.  It  is  about  thirty-five  miles  long,  and,  by  the  mark  of 
the  water-line  along  the  shores,  the  spring  level  is  about  twelve  feet  above  its 
present  waters.  The  chief  commenced  speaking  in  a  loud  voice  as  we  approached; 
and  parties  of  Indians  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  issued  from  the  thickets.  We 
selected  a  strong  place  for  our  encampment — a  grassy  bottom,  nearly  enclosed  by 
the  river,  and  furnished  with  abundant  firewood.  The  village,  a  collection  of  straw 
huts,  was  a  few  hundred  yards  higher  up."  The  Indians  brought  them  plenty  of 
large  salmon-trout.  They  were  of  extraordinary  size,  generally  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  length  and  of  delicious  flavour.  Mr.  Walker,  who  passed  among  some 
lakes  lying  more  to  the  eastward,  says  this  fish  is  common  to  the  streams  of 
the  inland  lakes,  and  constitute  the  chief  subsistence  of  these  people.  Latitude 
of  encampment,  39  deg.  51  min.  13  sec,  by  observation. 

On  the  26th  of  January  they  continued  the  journey  along  this  stream,  which 
they  called  Salmon-trout  River.  It  was  timbered  with  large  cotton-woods,  and 
the  waters  were  clear  and  pure.  The  mountains  of  the  great  Sierra,  which  rose  on 
the  right,  were  covered  with  snow;  below,  the  temperature  was  mild  and  plea- 
sant. 

The  country  was  oftimes  tolerably  level.  Indian  smokes  arose  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  are  made  from  one  camp  to  another  when  the  country  is  alarmed. 
The  horses  and  mules  nearly  worn  out.    They  continued  for  several  days  tra- 
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veiling  to  the  south,  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  stream,  followed  from  the  Pyra- 
mid Lake.  The  morning  of  January  25th  was  cold  and  bright,  and  as  the  sun 
rose  the  day  became  beautiful.  Captain  Fremont  then  observes — **  A  party  of 
twelve  Indians  came  down  from  the  mountains  to  trade  in  pine-nuts,  of  which 
each  one  carried  a  little  bag.  These  seemed  now  to  be  the  staple  of  the 
country;  and,  whenever  we  met  an  Indian,  his  friendly  salutation  consisted 
in  offering  a  few  nuts  to  eat  and  to  trade:  their  only  arms  were  bows 
and  flint*pointed  arrows.  It  appeared  that  in  almost  all  the  valleys  the  neigh- 
bouring bands  were  at  war  with  each  other;  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  pre- 
vailing on  our  guides  to  accompany  us  on  this  day's  journey,  being  at  war  with 
the  people  on  the  other  side  of  a  large  snowy  mountain  which  lay  before  us. 
The  general  level  of  the  country  appeared  to  be  getting  higher,  and  we  were 
gradually  entering  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Accompanied  by  all  the  Indians^ 
we  ascended  a  long  ridge^  and  reached  a  pure  spring  at  the  edge  of  the  timber, 
where  the  Indians  had  waylaid  and  killed  an  antelope,  and  where  the  greater  part 
of  them  left  us.  Our  pacific  conduct  had  quieted  their  alarms ;  and  though  at  war 
among  each  other,  yet  all  confided  in  us— thanks  to  the  combined  effects  of  power 
and  kindness— for  our  arms  inspired  respect,  and  our  little  presents  and  good 
treatment  conciliated  their  confidence.  Here  we  suddenly  entered  snow  six 
inches  deep,  and  the  ground  was  a  little  rocky  with  volcanic  fragments,  the 
mountain  appearing  to  be  composed  of  such  rock.  The  timber  consists  princi- 
pally of  nut-pines  (pynui  mouaphyllus),  which  here  are  of  larger  size — twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter;  heaps  of  cones  lying  on  the  ground,  where  the  Indians 
have  gathered  the  seeds. 

'^  The  snow  deepen^  gradually  as  we  advanced.  Our  guides  wore  out  their 
moccassins ;  and  putting  one  of  them  on  a  horse,  we  enjoyed  the  unusual  sight  of 
an  Indian  who  could  not  ride.  He  could  not  even  guide  the  animal^  and  appeared 
to  have  no  knowledge  of  horses.  The  snow  vras  three  or  four  feetdeep  in  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass ;  and  from  this  point  the  guide  pointed  out  our  future  road,  declining 
to  go  any  further.  Below  us  was  a  little  valley^  and  beyond  this  the  mountains 
rose  higher  still,  one  ridge  above  another,  presenting  a  rude  and  rocky  outline. 
We  descended  rapidly  to  the  valley;  the  snow  impeded  us  but  little,  yet  it  was 
dark  when  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

'^  After  a  hard  day's  march  of  twenty-seven  miles,  we  reached  the  river  some  time 
after  dark^  and  found  the  snow  about  a  foot  deep  on  the  bottom — the  river  being 
entirely  frozen  over.  There  were  dry  willows  abundant,  and  we  soon  had  blazing 
fires.  A  little  brandy,  which  I  husbanded  with  great  care  remained,  and  I  do 
not  know  any  medicine  more  salutary,  or  any  drink  (except  coffee)  more  agreeable, 
than  this  on  a  cold  night  after  a  hard  day^s  march.  The  next  monnng,  when  the 
sun  had  not  yet  risen  over  the  mountains^  the  thermometer  was  2  deg.  below 
zero  ;  but  the  sky  was  bright,  and  the  weather  changed  rapidly  into  a  pleasant 
day  of  summer.'' 
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Oq  the  28th  of  January  the  party  trayelled  through  the  paas^  after  a  hard  difs 
journey  of  twelve  miles,  and  encamped  on  a  high  point  where  the  snow  had  bem 
blown  off,  and  the  exposed  grass  afforded  a  scanty  pasture  for  the  horwa.  Snow, 
and  the  broken  country  made  the  travelling  diflSicolty  and  they  were  ofia 
compelled  to  make  large  circuits,  and  ascend  the  highest  and  moat  aipoBed 
ridges,  in  order  to  avoid  snow,  which  in  other  places  was  banked  «p  to  a  gnst 
depth. 

During  the  day  a  few  Indians  were  seen  circling  around  on  anow  ahoes^  sad 
skimming  along  like  birds,  but  they  could  not  bring  them  within  apeakiog  distance. 
They  would  not  allow  one  to  approach,  but,  breaking  into  a  Uugfa  akimaied  off 
over  the  snow,  seeming  to  have  no  idea  of  the  power  of  fire-arms. 

«' To-night,**  says  Captain  Fremont,  ^<we  did  not  aucceed  t  getting  ibib 
howitser  into  camp.  This  was  the  most  laborious  day  we  had  yet  passed  through, 
the  steep  ascents  and  deep  snow  ezhauAting  both  men  and  animals.  Oar  singk 
chronometer  had  stopped  during  the  day,  and  its  error  in  time  occasJoned  the  kw 
of  an  eclipse  of  a  satellite  this  evening.  It  had  not  preserved  the  rate  with  wUdi 
we  started  from  the  Dalles,  and  this  will  account  for  tiie  absence  of  longjtodes  aka^ 
this  interval  of  our  journey. 

^  The  party,"  says  Captain  Fremont,  **  had  now  entirely  left  the  desert  country, 
and  were  on  the  verge  of  a  r^on  which,  extending  westward  to  the  shores  of  tiie 
Pacific,  abounds  in  large  game,  and  is  covered  with  a  singular  luxurianoe  of  vege* 
table  life." 

The  journey,  however,  for  several  days,  was  fatiguing  and  dreary.  Snow  and 
ice^  elevated  ridges,  from  6000  to  7000  feet  high,  and  deep  ravines  were  crossed, 
meeting  occasionally  with  some  wretched  natives.  The*  mules  were  one  by  one 
falling  off.  A  dog  was  killed  and  eaten.  In  about  latitude  36  deg.  north.  Cap- 
tain Fremont  says — ^'^ On  the  2nd  and  Srd  of  February  it  had  ceased  snowing,  and 
this  morniug  the  lower  air  was  clear  and  frosty :  and  6000  or  7000  feet  above, 
the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  (Nevada),  now  and  then  appeared  among  the  rolling  clouds 
which  were  rapidly  dispersing  before  the  sun.  Our  Indian  shook  his  head  as  be 
pointed  to  the  icy  pinnacles,  shooting  high  up  into  the  sky,  and  seeming  almost 
immediately  above  us.  Crossing  the  river  on  the  ice,  and  leaving  it  immediately, 
we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  along  the  valley  of  a  tiibntary  stream. 
The  people  were  unusually  silent ;  for  every  man  knew  that  our  enterprise  was 
hazardous,  and  the  issue  doubtful. 

''  The  snow  deepened  rapidly,  and  it  soon  became  necessary  to  break  a  road. 
For  this  service,  a  party  of  ten  was  formed,  mounted  on  the  strongest  horses ; 
each  man  in  succession  opening  the  road  on  foot,  or  on  horseback,  until  himself 
and  his  horse  became  fatigued,  when  he  stepped  aside,  the  remaining  number 
passing  ahead,  he  took  his  station  in  the  rear.  Leaving  this  stream,  and  pursuing 
a  very  direct  course,  we  passed  over  an  intervening  ridge  to  the  river  we  had  left. 
On  the  way  we  passed  two  low  huts  entirely  covered  with  snow,  which  might  Tery 
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easily  have  escaped  observation.  A  family  was  living  in  each ;  and  the  only  trail 
I  saw  in  the  neighbourhood  was  from  the  door-hole  to  a  nut-pine  tree^  which  snp** 
plied  them  with  food  and  fuel.  We  found  two  similar  huts  on  the  creek  whei« 
we  next  arrived ;  and,  travelling  a  little  higher  up,  encamped  on  its  banks  in 
about  four  feet  of  snow. 

*^  The  nut-pines  were  now  giving  way  to  heavy  timber^  and  there  were  some 
immense  pines  on  the  bottomi  around  the  roots  of  which  the  sun  bad  melted  away 
the  snow ;  and  here  we  built  our  camps  and  made  huge  fires.  To-day  we  had 
travelled  sixteen  miles,  and  our  elevation  above  the  sea  was  6760  feet 

'^  On  the  following  morning,  turning  our  faces  directly  towards  the  main 
chain,  we  ascended  an  open  hollow  along  a  small  tributary  to  the  river,  which^ 
accoiding  to  the  Indians,  issues  fiK>m  a  mountain  to  the  south.  The  snow  was  so 
deep  in  the  hollow,  that  we  were  obliged  to  travel  along  the  steep  hill  sides,  and 
over  spurSy  where  wind  and  sun  had  in  places  lessened  the  snow,  and  where  the 
grass,  along  the  sides  of  the  mountainSf  was  exposed.'^ 

The  journey  was  in  this  manner  continued  to  the  summit  ridge,  which  pre« 
sented  a  range  of  naked  peaks,  apparently  destitute  of  snow  and  vegetation ; 
below,  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  timber  of  extraordinary  sise. 

^'  Towards  a  pass,  which  die  guide  indicated,  we  attempted  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  4th,  to  force  a  road ;  but  after  a  laborious  {dunging  through  two  or 
three  hundred  yards,  our  best  horses  gave  out,  entirely  refusing  to  make  any  fur- 
ther  effort ;  and,  for  the  time,  we  were  brought  to  a  stand.  The  guide  informed 
us  that  we  were  entering  the  deep  snow,  and  here  began  the  difficulties  of  the 
mountain ;  and  to  him,  and  almost  to  all,  our  enterprise  seemed  hopeless.** 

The  camp  had  been  all  tlie  day  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  ascend  the 
hill,  but  only  the  best  horses  bad  succeeded ;  the  animals,  generally,  not  having 
sufficient  strength  to  bring  themselves  up  without  the  packs ;  and  all  the  line  of 
road  between  this  and  the  springs,  where  the  party  encamped  the  previous  night, 
were  strewed  with  camp  stores  and  equipage,  and  horses  floundering  in  snow. 

At  night  they  had  no  shelter,  but  made  a  large  fire  around  the  trunk  of  one 
of  the  huge  pines;  and  covering  the  snow  with  small  boughs,  on  which  they 
spread  their  blankets,  they  encamped.  The  night  was  very  bright  and  dear, 
though  the  thermometer  was  only  at  10  deg.  A  4itrong  wind,  which  sprang  up 
at  sundown,  made  it  intensdy  cold ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  bitterest  nights 
during  the  journey. 

^^  It  bad  been  too  cold  to  sleep,  and  in  the  momii^  our  guide  was  standing 
by  the  fire  with  all  his  finery  on ;  and  seeing  him  shiver  in  the  cold,  I  threw  on 
his  shoulders  one  of  my  blankets.  We  missad  him  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
and  never  saw  him  again.  He  bad  deserted.  His  bad  faith  and  treachery  were 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  estimate  of  Indian  cbarader,  wUdi  a  long  inteicourse 
with  this  people  had  gradually  feiced  upon  my  mind. 

^  While  a  portion  of  the  camp  were  occupied  in  bringing  u^  the  ha^^gi^s^  Vs^ 
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this  pointy  the  remainder  were  busied  in  making  sledges  and  snow-slioes.  I M 
determined  to  explore  the  mountain  ahead^  and  the  sledges  were  to  be  used  ia 
transporting  the  baggage. 

**  The  mountains  here  consisted  wholly  of  a  white  micaceous  granite.  The 
day  was  perfectly  clear^  and^  while  the  sun  was  in  the  sky,  warm  and  plessuit 
By  observation,  our  latitude  was  38  deg.  42  min.  26  sec. ;  and  elevatioD,  by  tk 
boiling  point,  7400  feet.'' 

On  the  6th  February  the  party  were  engaged  chiefly  in  opening  a  road  througli 
the  snow,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  says  Captain  Fremont, 

*^  All  our  energies  were  now  directed  to  getting  our  animals  acroes  the  snow; 
and  it  was  supposed  that,  after  all  the  baggage  had  been  drawn  with  the  aleigfas 
over  the  trail  we  had  made,  it  would  be  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  oar  animal  At 
several  places  between  this  point  and  the  ridge,  we  had  diacoTered  some  gnttsy 
spots,  where  the  wind  and  sun  had  dispersed  the  snow  from  the  sides  of  the  hills, 
and  these  were  to  form  resting-places  to  support  the  animals  for  a  night  in  their 
passage  across.  On  our  way  across  we  had  set  on  fire  several  broken  stamps  aod 
dried  trees,  to  melt  holes  .in  the  snow  for  the  camps.  Its  general  depth  was  five 
feet,  but  we  passed  over  places  where  it  was  twenty  feet  deep. 

<'  With  one  party  drawing  sleighs  loaded  with  baggage,  I  advanced  to-day 
about  four  miles  along  the  trail,  and  encamped  at  the  first  grassy  spot,  where  we 
expected  to  bring  our  horses.  Another  party  remamed  behind,  to  form  an  inter- 
mediate station  between  us  and  the  animals. 

'^  February  8. — ^The  night  has  been  extremely  cold  ;  but  perfectly  still,  and 
beautifully  clear.  Before  the  sun  appeared  this  morning  the  thermometer  was 
3  deg.  below  zero,  1  deg.  higher  when  his  rays  struck  the  lofty  peaks. 

^^  Scenery  and  weather  combined  must  render  these  mountains  beautiful  in 
summer ;  the  purity  and  deep-blue  colour  of  the  sky  are  singularly  beautiful ; 
the  days  are  sunny  and  bright,  and  even  warm  in  the  noon  hours ;  and  if  we 
could  be  free  from  the  many  anxieties  that  oppress  us,  even  now  we  vronld  be 
delighted  here ;  but  our  provisions  are  getting  fearfully  scant.  Sleighs  arrived 
with  the  baggage  about  ten  o'clock ;  and  leaving  a  portion  of  it  here  we  con- 
tinued on  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  Icmg  hill  on  this 
side  of  the  open  bottom.    Elevation  of  the  camp,  7920  feet. 

**  February  9. — ^During  the  night  the  weather  changed,  the  wind  rising  to  a 
gale,  and  commencing  to  snow  before  daylight :  before  morning  the  trail  was 
covered.  We  reniained  quiet  in  camp  all  day.  We  suffer  much  fiom  the  want 
of  salt ;  and  all  the  men  are  becoming  weak  from  insufficient  food. 

"  February  10. — ^Taplin  was  sent  back  with  a  few  men  to  assist  Mr.  Rtz- 
patrick ;  and  continuing  on  with  three  sleighs  carrying  a  part  of  the  baggage,  we 
had  the  satisfaction  to  encamp  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the  head  of  the 
hollow,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  last  mountain  ridge.  Here  two  large  trees  had 
been  set  on  fire,  and  in  the  lioU%  vtb^te  the  snow  had.  been  melted  away,  we 
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found  a  comfortable  camp.  The  wind  kept  the  air  filled  with  snow;  the 
sky  was  very  dark  in  the  south-west,  though  elsewhere  very  clear.  The  forest 
here  has  a  noble  appearance ;  the  tall  cedar  is  abundant ;  its  greatest  height 
being  ISO  feet,  and  circumference  twenty^  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground ; 
and  here  I  see  for  the  first  time  the  white  pine^  of  which  there  are  some  mag- 
nificent trees.  Hemlock  spruce  is  among  the  timber^  occasionally  as  large  as 
eight  feet  in  diameter  four  feet  above  the  ground ;  but  in  ascending  it  tapers 
rapidly  to  less  than  one  foot  at  the  height  of  eighty  feet.  I  have  not  seen  any 
higher  than  130  feet,  and  the  slight  upper  part  is  frequently  broken  off  by  the 
wind.  The  white  spruce  is  frequent,  and  the  red  pine,  (pinus  Colorado  of  the 
Mexicans,)  which  constitutes  the  beautiful  forest  along  the  flanks  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  to  the  northward,  is  here  the  principal  tree,  not  attaining  a  greater  height 
than  140  feet,  though  with  sometimes  a  diameter  of  ten»  The  elevation  of  the 
camp,  8050  /eet,  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  South  Ftos  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

'*  Putting  on  our  snow-shoes,  we  spent  the  afternoon  in  exploring  a  road 
ahead.  The  glare  of  the  snow,  combined  with  great  fatigue,  had  rendered  many 
of  the  people  nearly  blind ;  but  we  were  fortunate  in  having  some  black  silk 
handkerchiefs,  which,  worn  as  veils,  very  much  relieved  the  eye. 

**  February  11. — High  wind  continued,  and  our  trail  this  morning  was  nearly 
invisible,  here  and  there  indicated  by  a  little  ridge  of  snow.  Our  situatioo 
became  tiresome  and  dreary,  requiring  patience  and  resolution. 

'*  In  the  evening  I  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  acquainting  me 
with  the  utter  failure  of  his  attempt  to  get  our  mules  and  horses  over  the  snow ; 
the  half-hidden  trail  had  proved  entirely  too  slight  to  support  them,  and  they  had 
broken  through,  and  were  plunging  about  or  lying  half  buried  in  snow.  I  wrote 
to  him  to  send  the  animals  immediately  back  to  their  old  pastures,  and,  after 
having  made  mauls  and  shovels^tum  in  all  the  strength  of  his  party  to  open  and 
beat  a  road  through  the  snow,  strengthening  it  with  pine  branches  and  boughs. 
'^  February  12. — We  made  mauls,  and  worked  hard  at  our  end  of  the  road  all 
the  day.  The  wind  was  high,  but  the  sun  bright,  and  the  snow  thawing.  We 
worked  down  the  face  of  the  hill,  to  meet  the  people  at  the  other  end.  Towards 
sundown  it  began  to  grow  cold,  and  we  shouldered  our  mauls  and  trudged  back 
to  camp.  Next  day  continued  to  labour  in  opening  the  road ;  and  supped  at 
night  on  pea-soup,  mule,  and  dog." 

On  the  night  of  February  I4th,  Captain  Fremont  ascended  the  highest  peak 
to  the  right,  from  which  he  had  a  view  of  a  mountain  lake,  about  fifteen  miles 
in  length,  and  so  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains  that  he  could  not  discover  aa 
outlet.  ''Snow  could  be  distinguished  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  coast 
mountains ;  eastward,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  extend,  it  ranged  over  a  terrible 
mass  of  broken  snowy  mountains.  The  rock  composing  the  sununit  consists  of  a 
very  coarse,  dark,  volcanic  conglomerate ;  the  lower  parts  appeared  to  be  of  a 
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slaty  structure.  Tbe  highest  trees  were  a  few  scattering  cedara  and  aspcas: 
From  the  immediate  foot  of  the  peak  we  were  two  hours  in  reaching  the  anoMUt, 
and  one  hour  and  a  quarter  in  descending.  The  day  had  bean  irery  bright,  sliH, 
and  cleari  and  spring  seems  to  be  advancing  rapidly.  While  tiia  wan  is  ia  the 
sky  the  snow  melts  rapidly,  and  gushing  springs  coTer  the  ftiee  of  the  nowitan 
in  all  the  exposed  places,  but  their  surbce  freeaes  instantly  with  the  disappearance 
of  the  sun.  Obtaiued  to-night  some  obaervations ;  the  result  gave  for  the  latitads 
38  deg.  41  min.  57  sec.,  longitude  120  deg.  25  min.  57  sec.^ 

February  16,  17,  and  18. — ^Exploring  the  way  in  order  to  bring  the  mnki 
ond  effects  forward,  they  travelled  along  the  crests  of  narrow  ridgea,  estendiag 
down  from  the  mountain  in  the  direction  of  the  valley. 

"  February  20. — ^After  enduring  almost  incredible  hardshipa  wa  enesmpd 
with  the  animals,  and  all  the  materiel  of  the  camp,  on  the  aiunmit  of  the  Pass 
in  the  dividing  ridge,  1000  miles,  by  our  travelled  road,  fitnn  tha  Dalles  of  As 
Columbia.  The  temperature  of  boiling  water  gave  for  the  elevation  of  the  ea* 
campment  9338  feet  above  the  sea,  2000  feet  higher  than  the  South  Fms  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  and  teveral  peaks  in  view  rose  several  tbonaand  feet  still 
higher.  Thus,  at  the  extremity  of  the  continent,  and  near  the  coast,  the  phenoms* 
non  was  seen  of  a  range  of  mountains  still  higher  than  the  great  Rooky  MoontsiDi. 
This  extraordinary  feet  accounts  for  the  Great  Basin,  and  shows  that  diere  mast 
be  a  system  of  small  lakes  and  rivers  here  scattered  over  a  flat  country,  and 
which  the  extended  and  lofty  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  prevents  from  escaping 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Latitude  38  deg.  44  min. ;  longitude  120  deg.  28  min. 

This  Pass  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  well  deserves  its  name  of  Snowy 
Mountain,  is  eleven  degrees  west  and  about  four  degrees  south  of  the  South  Pass. 

Before  them  there  were  now  the  difficulties  of  deep  fields  of  snow  and  a  large 
intervening  space  of  rough«looking  mountains,  through  which  they  had  yet  to  wind 
their  way  to  the  valley  beneath.  They  started  next  morning  long  before  daybreak, 
in  order  to  pass  the  snow-fields  before  the  sun  melted  the  frozen  crust  The  scene 
at  sunrise  was  unusually  glojious  and  beautiful.  ^^  Immediately  above  the  eastern 
mountains  was  repeated  a  cloud-formed  mass  of  purple  ranges, .bordered  with 
bright  yellow  gold ;  the  peaks  shot  up  into  a  narrow  line  of  crimson  cloud,  above 
which  the  air  was  filled  with  a  greenish  orange  ;  and  over  all  was  the  singular 
beauty  of  the  blue  sky.  Passing  along  a  ridge  which  commanded  a  lake  on  our 
right,  of  which  we  began  to  discover  an  outlet  through  a  chasm  on  the  west,  we 
passed  over  alternating  open  £px>und,  and  hard  crusted  snow-fields  which  sup- 
ported the  animals,  and  encamped  on  the  ridge,  after  a  journey  of  six  miles.  The 
grass  WU8  better  than  we  had  yet  seen,  and  we  were  encamped  in  a  clump  of  trees 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  resembling  white  pine.  With  the  exception  of  these 
small  clumps,  the  ridges  were  bare ;  and,  where  the  snow  found  the  support  of 
the  tiees,  the  wind  had  blown  it  up  into  banks  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high.  It  re- 
quired much  care  to  hunt  out  a  practicable  way,  as  the, most  open  places  fre* 
queDily  led  to  impassable  banks. 
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**  Ascending  a  height,  we  traced  oat  the  best  line  we  could  discover  for  the 
next  day's  march,  and  had  at  least  the  consolation  to  see  that  the  mountain 
descended  rapidly.  The  day  had  been  gusty,  with  a  few  occasional  flakes  of 
snow ;  which,  in  the  afternoon,  enveloped  the  upper  mountain  in  clouds.  Shortly 
after  we  heard  the  roll  of  thunder,  and,  looking  towards  the  valley,  found  it  all 
enveloped  in  a  thunder-storm.  When  the  sky  cleared  ofi*  brightly  and  we  saw 
a  shining  line  of  water  directing  its  course  towards  another,  a  broader  and 
larger  sheet :  these  could  be  no  other  than  the  Sacramento  and  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco. 

^'  February  22.— *We  took  advantage  of  the  coolness  of  the  early  morning  to 
get  over  the  snow,  which  occurred  in  very  deep  banks  among  the  timber,  and  the 
animals  passed  successfully  with  their  loads  the  hard  crust  Now  and  then, 
the  delay  of  making  a  road  occasioned  much  labour  and  loss  of  time.  In  the 
after-part  of  the  day  we  saw  before  us  a  handsome  gprassy  ridge  point;  and, 
making  a  desperate  push  over  a  snow-field  ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep,  we  happily 
succeeded  in  getting  the  camp  across;  an^  encamped  on  the  ridge  after  a 
march  of  three  miles.  We  had  again  the  prospect  of  a  thunder-storm  below, 
and  to-night  we  killed  another  mule— now  our  only  resource  finom  starvaticKi. 
We  satisfied  ourselves  during  the  day  that  the  lake  had  an  outlet  between 
two  ranges  on  the  right ;  and  with  this  the  creek  on  which  I  had  encamped  pro- 
bably effected  a  junction  below.    Between  |hese  we  were  descending. 

**  The  elevation  above  the  sea,  by  the  boiling  point,  is  8565  feet/' 

February  24.— -By  an  astronomical  observation  latitude  38  deg.  46  min. 
58  sec. ;  longitude  120  deg.  34  min.  20  sec. 

Green  grass  began  to  make  its  appearance.  The  character  of  the  forest  con- 
tinued the  same.  The  flood  of  the  river  was  a  roaring  torrent,  its  fall  very 
great ;  and  descending  with  furious  rapidity.  Oaks  appeared  on  the  ridge,  and 
soon  became  frequent ;  with  unusually  great  quantities  of  misletoe.  Rushes 
began  to  make  their  appearance. 

At  one  of  these  rivulets,  some  beautiful  evergreen  trees,  resembling  live  oak, 
were  (oriy  to  fifty  feet  high  and  two  in  diameter,  with  a  tufied  top;  and  a  sum- 
mer green  of  beautiful  foliage.  The  singing  birds  cheered  the  woods,  and  the  soft 
summer  wind  was  whirling  about  the  dry  oak  leaves.  The  party  hurried  onwards^ 
**  filled  with  excitement,  to  escape  firom  the  horrid  region  of  inhospitable  snow  to 
the  perpetual  spring  of  the  Sacramento."  Along  the  road  the  rock  there  ap- 
peared a  white  granite,  which  seemed  to  constitute  the  upper  part  of  the  moun- 
tains on  both  the  eastern  and  western  slopes:  between  the  central  prevail  volcanic 
rocks;  a  horse  was  killed  at  night  for  food. 

The  river  flowed  in  a  direct  westerly  course  through  a  narrow  valley,  with  a 
very  slight  and  narrow  bottom  land.  The  party  travelled  down  twelve  miles, 
and  encamped  at  sonie  old  Indian  huts:  apparently  a  fishing-place  on  the  river. 
The  bottom  was  covered  with  deciduous  trees^  vines^  and  rushes. 
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The  forest  abounded  with  magniBoent  trees ;  some  of  the  pines  bearing 
large  cones,  were  ten  feet  in  diameter ;  cedars  also  abounded.  One  measored 
twenty-eight  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference,  four  feet  from  the  groiind.  That 
trees  were  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Sierra,  but  most  abundant  on  the  west. 

On  the  26th  of  February  they  continued  to  follow  the  descending  stream:  the 
mountains  on  each  side  increasing  in  height,  and  shutting  up  the  river  betweea 
narrow  precipices,  along  which  they  had  great  difficulty  to  get  on  with  the  hones. 

It  rained  heavily  during  the  afternoon,  and  they  were  forced  off  the  rirer  to  the 
heights  above;  from  whence  they  descended,  at  nightfall,  between  the  riv«r  audi 
fork  of  nearly  equal  size  coming  in  from  the  right  Here  appeared,  on  the  lower 
hills,  the  first  flowers  in  bloom,  one  of  them  a  species  otgQia. 

The  current  in  both  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  was  broken  by  huge  booldeii. 
It  was  late,  the  animals  fatigued ;  and  where  the  party  encamped,  the  hill  side 
afforded  but  a  few  stray  bunches  of  grass,  and  the  horses,  standing  in  the  niD» 
looked  miserable. 

On  the  following  morning  they,  succeeded  in  fording  the  stream,  about  nxty 
feet  wide,  but  rapid,  and  occasionally  deep,  foaming  among  boulders,  and  the 
water  beautifully  clear.  A  mule  being  killed  here,  the  head  was  boiled  in  a  huge 
kettle  for  several  hours,  and  made  a  *'  passable  soup  for  famished  people." 

Next  day  precipices  on  the  river  forced  them  to  the  heights,  which  were 
ascended  by  a  steep  spur  2000  feet  high.  They  saw  a  deer,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  killing  him.  As  the  day  advanced  no  grass  appeared,  and  the  lives  of  our 
horses  depended  on  food  for  the  night.  They  were  in  such  a  condition  that  only 
grass  and  repose  for  the  night  enabled  them  to  travel  the  next  day  A  new  shrub, 
which  had  made  its  appearance  since  crossing  the  mountain,  became  frequent 
*^  It  branched  out  near  the  ground,  forming  a  clump  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  with  pale 
green  leaves  of  an  oval  form,  and  the  body  and  branches  had  a  naked  appearance 
as  if  stripped  of  the  bark,  which  is  very  smooth  and  thin,  of  a  chocolate  colour,  con- 
trasting well  with  the  pale  green  of  the  leaves." 

Near  nightfall  they  descended  into  the  steep  ravine  of  a  creek  and  when  Captam 
Fremont  was  engaged  in  getting  the  horses  up  the  opposite  hiH,  he  heard  a 
shout  from  Carson,  who  had  gone  a-head  a  few  hundred  yards — ^^^Life  yet,''  said 
he  as  he  came  up,  '^  life  yet ;  I  have  found  a  hill-side  sprinkled  with  grass.''  They 
drove  along  the  horses,  and  encamped  about  dark,  where  there  was  just  room 
enough,  near  a  grassy  hill,  on  the  edge  of  the  stream.  Three  horses  were  lost 
this  day. 

''March  1. — Continued  on  over  the  uplands,  crossing  many  small  streams,  and 
camped  again  on  the  river,  having  made  six  miles.  Here  we  found  the  hill-side 
covered  (although  lightly)  with  fresh  green  grass  ;  and  from  this  time  forward  we 
found  it  always  improving  and  abundant.  There  were  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  chocolate-coloured  shrub,  which  were  a  foot  in  diameter  near  the  ground,  and 
Srteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  We  ^ite  rabidly  descending  into  the  spring,  and  we 
arc  leaving  our  snowy  regiou  ivir  \ie\\mA\  ^n^x>j  V\\v^^\^  «^v^\\ij^  ^g^^ 
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are  swarming;  numerous  bugs  are  creeping  out,  wakened  from  their  winter's 
sleep;  and  the  forest  flowers  are  coming  into  bloom.  Among  those  which  ap- 
peared most  numerously  Uy-dsiy  yvBB  dodecatheon  dentatum,'' 

The  condition  of  the  party  may  be  judged,  when  some  wandered  away  from 
the  camp  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement^  plunged  into  the  torrents,  or  wandered 
into  the  forest,  and  Captain  Fremont  well  remarks,  '^  The  times  were  severe  when 
stout  men  lost  their  minds  from  extremity  of  suffering — when  horses  died — and 
when  mules  and  horses,  ready  to  die  of  starvation,  were  killed  for  food. 

**  March  3. — ^The  daily  journeys  were  necessarily  short,  but  at  every  step  the 
country  improved  in  beauty ;  the  pines  were  rapidly  disappearing,  and  oaks  became 
the  principal  trees  of  the  forest  Among  these,  the  prevailing  tree  was  the  ever* 
green  oak  (which,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  shall  call  the  live  oak);  and  with  these 
occurred  frequently  a  new  species  of  oak  bearing  a  long  slender  acorn,  from  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  constitute  b,  prin- 
cipal vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region. 

'^  March  4. — ^We  continued  rapidly  along  on  abroad,  plainly-beaten  trail.  Our 
road  led  along  a  ridge  inclining  to  the  river,  and  the  air,  and  the  open  grounds 
were  fragrant  with  flowering  shrubs ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  we  issued 
on  an  open  spur,  by  which  we  descended  directly  to  the  stream.  Here  the  river 
issues  suddenly  from  the  mountains,  which  hitherto  had  hemmed  it  closely  in; 
these  now  become  softer,  and  change  sensibly  their  character;  and  at  this  point 
commences  the  most  beautiful  valley  in  which  we  had  ever  travelled.  The  river 
grounds  were  undulating,  and  covered  with  grass  to  the  river  brink.  We 
ascended  to  the  uplands,  where  the  river  passes  round  a  point  of  great  beauty,  and 
goes  through  very  remarkable  dalles,  in  character  resembling  those  of  the  Colum- 
bia River. 

''  Continuing  the  next  day  down  the  river,  we  discovered  three  squaws  in  a  little 
bottom,  and  surrounded  them  before  they  could  make  their  escape.  They  had 
large  conical  baskets,  which  they  were  engaged  in  filling  with  a  small  leafy  plant 
{erodium  cicutarium)  just  now  beginning  to  bloom,  and  covering  the  ground  like 
a  sward  of  grass.  They  offered  us  smaller  baskets  of  the  plant,  which  they  signi- 
fied to  us  was  good  to  eat,  making  signs  also  that  it  was  to  be  cooked  by  the  fire. 
We  drew  out  a  little  cold  horse-meat,  and  the  squaws  made  signs  to  us  that  the 
men  had  gone  out  after  deer,  and  that  we  could  have  some  by  waiting  till  they 
came  in.  The  horses  eat  with  great  avidity  the  herb  which  they  had  been  gather- 
ing :  and  here,  also,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  Indians  eat  the  common  grass 
— one  of  the  squaws  pulling  several  tufts,  and  eating  it  with  apparent  relish.  See- 
ing our  surprise,  she  pointed  to  the  horses ;  but  we  could  not  well  understand 
what  she  meant,  except,  perhaps,  that  what  was  good  for  the  one  was  good  for 
the  other. 

''  We  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  undulating  river  shore,  shaded  with  the 
live  oaks,  which  formed  a  continuous  grove  over  the  country,  and  the  same  grassy 
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sward  extended  to  the  edge  of  the  water ;  we  made  our  fires  near  aome  Inge 
granite  masses  which  were  lying  among  the  trees.  Saw  acorn  caches  during  thi 
day ;  two  of  which  were  very  large,  containing  each,  probably,  ten  bushels. 

^* March  6. — We  continued  on  our  road  through  the  same  surpassingly  beanlifiil 
country,  entirely  unequalled  for  the  pasturage  of  stock  by  any  thing  we  had  ever  tecs* 
Our  horses  had  now  become  so  strong  that  they  were  able  to  carry  us,  and  we  tn- 
velled  rapidly,  over  four  miles  an  hour ;  four  of  us  riding  every  alternate  hour.  Efcrj 
few  hundred  yards  we  came  upon  a  little  band  of  deer;  but  we  were  too  eager  to 
reach  the  settlement,  which  we  momentarily  expected  to  discover,  to  halt  for  any 
other  than  a  passing  shot.  In  a  few  hours  we  reached  a  large  fork,  the  northern 
branch  of  the  river,  and  equal  in  size  to  that  which  we  had  descended.  Togetber 
they  formed  a  beautiful  stream,  sixty  to  one  hundred  yards  wide  ;  which  at  first, 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  that  river  ran,  we  Uxlk  to  be 
the  Sacramento. 

<<  We  continued  down  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  travelling  for  a  while  Ofer  t 
wooded  upland,  where  we  had  the  delight  to  discover  the  tracks  of  cattle.  To  the 
south-west  was  visible  a  black  column  of  smoke,  which  we  had  frequently  noticed 
in  descending,  arising  from  the  fires  we  had  seen  from  the  top  of  the  Sierra.  Fimn 
the  upland  we  descended  into  broad  groves  on  the  river,  consisting  of  the  eier- 
green,  and  a  new  species  of  white  oak  with  a  lai^e  tufted  top,  and  three  to  six  feet 
in  diameter.  Among  these  was  no  brushwood,  and  the  grassy  surface  gave  to  it  the 
appearance  of  parks  in  an  old  settled  country.  Following  the  tracks  of  thehoTKi 
and  cattle  in  search  of  people  we  discovered  a  small  village  of  Indians.  Some  of 
these  bad  on  shirts  of  civilised  manufacture,  but  were  otherwise  naked,  and  we 
could  understand  nothing  from  them." 

The  party,  after  an  acorn  meal,  hurried  on  down  a  valley  gay  with  flowers, 
and  the  banks  absolutely  golden  with  the  Galifornian  poppy  {eschsckoUzna  crocea). 
The  grass  was  smooth  and  green,  the  groves  open,  the  large  oaks  throwing  a  broad 
shade  over  sunny  spots.  They  came  to  a  neatly  built  adobe  house  with  glass 
windows,  but  found  only  Indians.  They  then  followed  the  river  which  swept  ia 
a  large  bend  to  the  right ;  and  as  the  hills  diverged  they  entered  a  broad  valley, 
and  arrived  at  a  large  Indian  village,  where  the  people  looked  clean,  and  wore 
cotton  shirts  and  various  other  articles  of  dress.  One  spoke  a  little  indifferent 
Spanish ;  a  well-dressed  Indian  then  came  up,  and  made  salutations  in  good 
Spanish.  He  informed  them  that  they  were  upon  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos  (the 
river  of  the  Americans),  and  that  it  flowed  into  the  Sacramento  River  about  ten 
miles  below.  He  was  a  vaquero  (cow  herd)  in  the  service  of  Captain  Suter,  and 
the  people  of  this  rancheria  worked  for  him.  Soon  after  they  came  in  sight  of 
Captain  Suter's  fort:  passing  on  the  way  the  house  of  an  American  settler 
named  Sinclair.  They  then  forded  the  river,  and  met  Captain  Suter,  who  gave 
them  a  cordial  reception,  and  were  hospitably  lodged  in  his  fort:  the  account  of 
vrh'tch  bj  Captain  Fremont  ia  already  introduced  under  the  head  of  California. 
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After  remaining  until  the  22nd  of  March  at  New  Helvetia  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, Captain  Fremont  started  on  the  homeward  route  to  the  United  States. 
Having  made  a  preparatory  movement,  he  resumed  his  journey  on  the  34th  of 
March^  with  an  ample  stock  of  provisions  and  a  large  cavalcade  of  animals,  con- 
sisting of  130  horses  and  mules,  and  about  thirty  head  of  cattle,  five  of  which  were 
milch  cows.  Mr.  Suter  furnished  them  also  with  an  Indian  boy,  who  had  been 
trained  as  a  vaqucro,  and  who  would  be  serviceable  in  managing  the  cavalcade, 
great  part  of  which  were  nearly  as  wild  as  buffalo.  The  direct  course  for  the 
United  States  was  east;  but  the  Sierra  forced  them  south,  above  500  miles  of 
travelling,  to  a  pass  at  the  head  of  the  San  Joaquim  River.  This  pass,  reported 
to  be  good,  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  a  celebrated  trapper. 

"  To  reach  it/'  says  Captain  Fremont,  "  our  course  lay  along  the  valley  of 
the  San  Joaquim,  the  river  on  our  right,  and  the  lofty  wall  of  the  impassable  Sierra 
on  the  left.  From  that  pass  we  were  to  move  soutli-eastwardly,  having  the  Sierra 
then  on  the  right,  and  reach  the  '  Spanish  trail,'  deviously  traced  from  one  water- 
ing-place to  another,  which  constituted  the  route  of  the  caravans  from  Puebla  de 
los  Angeles  J  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  to  Santa  Fe  of  New  Mexico,  From 
the  pass  to  this  trail  was  150  miles.  Following  that  trail  through  a  desert,  re- 
lieved by  some  fertile  plains,  indicated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  term  vegas^  until 
it  turned  to  the  right  to  cross  the  Colorado,  our  course  would  be  north-east  until 
we  regained  the  latitude  we  had  lost  in  arriving  at  the  Utah  Lake,  and  thence  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Arkansas.  This  course  of  travelling, 
forced  upon  us  by  the  structure  of  the  country,  would  occupy  a  computed  dis- 
tance of  2000  miles  before  we  reached  the  head  of  the  Arkansas;  not  a  settlement 
to  be  seen  upon  it;  and  the  names  of  places  along  it  all  being  Spanish  or  Indian.'* 

The  party  travelled  the  next  day  about  eighteen  miles,  and  encamped  on  the 
Rio  de  los  Cosumnes^  a  stream  receiving  its  name  from  the  Indians  who  live  in  its 
valley.  The  route  was  through  a  level  country,  admirably  suited  to  cultivation, 
and  covered  with  groves  of  oak -trees,  principally  the  evergreen-oak,  and  a  large 
oak  in  form  like  those  of  the  white  oak.  The  weather,  which  here,  at  this  season, 
can  easily  be  changed  from  the  summer  heat  of  the  valley  to  the  frosty  mornings 
and  bright  days  nearer  the  mountains,  continued  delightful  for  travellers,  but  un- 
favourable to  the  agriculturists,  whose  crops  of  wheat  began  to  wear  a  yellow  tinge 
from  want  of  rain. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  they  travelled  for  twenty-eight  miles  over  the  same 
delightful  country  as  before,  and  halted  in  a  beautiful  bottom  at  the  ford  of  the 
Rio  de  los  Makelemnes,  receiving  its  name  from  another  Indian  tribe  living  on  the 
river.  '^The  bottoms  on  the  stream  are  broad,  rich,  and  extremely  fertile;  and 
the  uplands  are  shaded  with  oak-groves.  A  showy  lupinus,  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  growing  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  spikep,  in  bloom, 
adorned  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  filled  the  air  with  a  perfume.^' 
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On  the  20111,  tliey  halted  at  the  Arroi/u  de  las  Calaveras,  a  tributary  to  the  San 
Joaquini — the  previous  two  streams  cnlerinj;  the  bay  between  the  San  Joaquim 
and  Sacramento  Rivers.  This  place  was  beautiful,  with  open  pjroves  of  oak,  and  a 
grassy  sward  beiiralh,  with  many  plants  in  bloom.  Near  the  river,  and  replacing 
the  grass,  were  groat  quaiititip.s  «>f  ammnlc  (soap  jilant),  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  in  California  for  makiiii::,  amuntr  other  things,  mats  for  saddle-cloths.  A 
vine  with  a  small  white  flower  {mc/ot/iria  ?)  called  /a  yerba  buenay  and  which, 
from  its  al)undanc(',  gives  name  to  an  i>land  and  town  in  the  bay,  was  very  fre- 
quent on  the  road — sometimes  running  on  the  ground  or  climbing  the  trees. 

On  the  following  day  they  travelled  rapidly  up  the  valley ;  making  about  five  miles 
an  hour.     During  the  earlier  ])art  of  the  day  the  ride  liad  been  over  a  very  level 
prairie,  or  rather  a  succession  of  long  stretches  of  prairie,  separated  by  lines  and 
groves  of  oak-timber,  growing  along  dry  gullevs,  which  are  filled   with  water 
in  seasons  of  rain  ;  and    by   the  melting   snows.      Over   much    of  this  extent, 
the   vegetation  was   spare ;    the   surface   shuwing  the  action  of  water,  which, 
in   the   season    of  flood,   the  Joaquim    spreads  over  the  valley.       About  one 
o'clock  they  came  again  among  innumerable  flowers;  and  few  miles  further,  fields 
of  the  beautiful  blue-flowering  lupine^  which  thrives  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
water,  indicated  that  they  were  approaching  a  stream.     They  here  found  this 
beautiful  shrub  growing  in  thickets,  some  being  twelve  feet  in  height     Occa- 
sionally three  or  four  plants  were  clustered  together,  forming  a  grand  bouquet, 
about  ninety  feet  in  circumference,  and  ten  feet  high ;  the  whole  summit  covered 
with  flowers.     They  continued  their  road  for  about  half  a  mile,  through  an  open 
grove  of  hve  oaks,  which,  in  form,  were  the  most  symmetrical  and  beautiful  they 
had  yet  seen  in  this  country.     The  ends  of  their  branches  rested  on  the  ground, 
forming  somewhat  more  than  a  half  sphere  of  very  full  and  regular  figure,  with 
leaves  apparently  smaller  than  usual.     The  Californian  poppy,  of  a  rich  orange 
colour,  was  also  abundant.     Elk  and  several  bands  of  antelope  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

The  route  was  delightful,  amidst  green  pastures,  flowers  and  scattered  groves, 
and  in  the  warm  spring  weather,  the  view  of  the  rocky  and  snowy  peaks  among 
which  they  had  lately  endured  fatigue,  privation,  and  severe  cold. 

"  Emerging  from  the  timber,''  says  Captain  Fremont,  "  wo  came  suddenly  upon 

the  Statmlaus  River,  where  we  hoped  to  find  a  ford,  but  the  stream  was  flowing 

by,  dark  and  deep,  swollen  by  the  mountain  snows;  its  general  breadth  was 

about  fifty  yards.     We  travelled  about  five  miles  up  the  river,  and  encamped 

without  being  able  to  find  a  ford.     Here  we  made  a  large  voral^  in  order  to  be 

able  to  catch  a  sufficient  number  of  our  wild  animals  to  relieve  those  previously 
packed. 

"  Under  the  shade  of  the  oaks  along  the  river,  I  noticed  erodium  circutarium 
in  bloom,  eight  or  ten  inclies  V\\g\A.    "Wxv?*  x?.  VW  ^V^xvt  which  we  had  seen  the 
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squaws  gathering  on  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos.  By  the  inhabitants  of  the  val- 
ley it  is  highly  esteemed  for  fattening  cattle,  which  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  it. 
Here,  where  the  soil  begins  to  be  sandy,  it  supplies  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
want  of  grass. 

'*  Desirous,  as  far  as  possible,  without  delay,  to  include  in  our  examination  the 
San  Joaquim  River,  I  returned  this  morning  down  the  Stanislaus  for  seventeen 
miles,  and  again  encamped  without  having  found  a  fording-place.  After  follow- 
ing it  for  eight  miles  further  the  next  morning,  and  finding  ourselves  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Joaquim,  encamped  in  an  oak  grove,  and,  several  cattle  being 
killed,  we  ferried  over  our  baggage  in  their  skins.  Here  our  Indian  boy,  who 
probably  had  no  idea  of  where  he  was  going,  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
many  streams  which  we  were  rapidly  putting  between  him  and  the  village, 
deserted. 

"Thirteen  head  of  cattle  took  a  sudden  fright,  while  we  were  driving  them 
across  the  river,  and  galloped  off.  I  remained  a  day  in  the  endeavour  to  recover 
them ;  but,  finding  they  had  taken  the  trail  back  to  the  fort,  let  them  go  without 
further  effort.  Here  we  had  several  days  of  warm  and  pleasant  rain,  which  doubt- 
less saved  the  crops  below. 

"On  the  1st  of  April,  we  made  ten  miles  across  a  prairie  without  timber, 
when  we  were  stopped  again  by  another  large  river,  which  is  called  the  Rio  de  la 
Merced  (River  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy).  Here  the  country  had  lost  its  character 
of  extreme  fertility,  the  soil  having  become  sandy  and  light;  but  for  several  days 
past,  its  beauty  had  been  increased  by  the  additional  animation  of  animal  life ; 
and  now,  it  is  crowded  with  bands  of  elk  and  wild  horses;  and  along  the  rivers 
are  frequent  fresh  tracks  of  the  grizzly  bear,  which  are  unusually  numerous  in 
this  country.  Our  route  had  been  along  the  timber  of  the  San  Joaquim, 
generally  about  eight  miles  distant,  over  a  high  prairie. 

"In  one  of  the  bands  of  elk  seen  to-day,  there  were  about  200;  but  the 
lai^er  bauds^  both  of  these  and  wild  horses,  are  generally  found  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  which,  for  that  reason,  I  avoided  crossing.  I  had  been  informed 
below,  that  the  droves  of  wild  horses  were  almost  invariably  found  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  ;  and  the  danger  of  losing  our  animals  among  them,  together 
with  the  wish  of  adding  to  our  reconnoissance  the  numerous  streams  which  run 
down  from  the  Sierra,  decided  me  to  travel  up  the  eastern  bank, 

"The  next  day  was  occupied  in  building  a  boat,  and  ferrying  our  baggage 
across  the  river;  and  we  encamped  on  the  bank.  A  large  fishing  eagle,  with 
white  head  and  tail,  was  slowly  sailing  along,  looking  after  salmon;  and  there 
were  some  pretty  birds  in  the  timber,  with  partridges,  ducks,  and  geese  innume- 
rable in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  On  the  3rd  of  April  we  touched  several  times  the  San  Joaquim  River — hero 
a  fine-looking  tranquil  istrcam,  with  a  slight  current,  and  apparently  deep.     It 
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U'sciiibleci  ihe  .Mis>uiiri  in  colour,  with  occasional  points  of  white  sand^  and  its 
Laiiksy  whero  >ive\\  wtiu  a  kind  uf  ^aiidy  clay;  its  average  width  appeared  to  be 
about  eighty  yard:!.  In  the  bottoms  are  frequent  ponds,  where  our  approach  dis- 
turbed niultitudt!^  of  wild-fowl,  principally  ^eese.  Skirting  along  the  timber,  we 
fiiMpicntly  started  elk  ;  and  lar^c  bands  wen;  seen  during  the  day,  with  antelopes 
and  wild  horses.  The  low  country  and  the  timber  rendered  it  diiHcuIt  to  keep 
the  main  line  of  the  river ;  and  this  evening  we  encamped  on  a  tributary  streanii 
about  tiv(*  miles  frum  its  mouth.  On  the  prairie  bordering  the  San  Joaquiax  bot- 
toms, there  occurred  during  the  day  but  little  grass,  and  in  its  place  was  a  sparse 
iind  dwarf  growth  uf  plants.  Tht^  Siiil  being  sandy,  with  small  bare  places  and 
inllock,  reminded  me  much  of  the  IMatte  bottoms;  but,  on  approacliing  the  tim- 
ber, wi-  fuund  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation ;  and  at  our  camp  was  an  abundance  of 
•;rass  and  pea- vines.     The  foliage  of  the  oak  is  getting  darker/' 

On  the  4th  of  April  they  cruised  the  river  without  any  diiliculty,  and  travelled 
up  alung  its  banks.  Klk  were  running  in  bands  over  theprairic  and  in  the  skirt 
nf  the  wood.  Hen?  the  country  becomes  very  flat;  oak  trees  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  were  replaced  by  willows  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  oaks.  The  river 
was  about  KK)  yards  in  breadth,  branching  into  sloughs,  and  interspersed  with 
i>lands.  It  appeared  sutHciently  deep  for  a  small  steamer,  but  its  navigation  would 
be  interrupted  by  shallows  at  low  w  ater.  The  prairies  along  the  left  bank  were 
Covered  with  droves  of  wild  lu»rses.  l/atitude  of  encampment*  by  observation, 
■  »7  dtg.  ()S  mill.;  loii^itude,  1-0  deg. '15  min.  22  sec. 

As  they  Iravelieil  onward  on  tlu)  following  day,  '•  the  country  presented  a  lacus- 
liine  appearance  ;  the  river  was  deej),  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  siuTomiding 
I  '►niitiy  ;  its  hanks  raisi  d  like  a  levee,  and  fringed  with  willow^.  Over  the  bor- 
deling  plain  were  intersper>ed  spots  of  prairie  among  fields  of  tuiv  (bulrushes), 
which  in  this  eoimtry  are  called  tuluns^  and  little  ponds.  On  the  oppt)site  side, 
a  line  ol  tmiber  wa-  visible,  whicli,  according  to  iidorniation,  |)oints  out  the  course 
i»r  the  >!ough,  wliicii  at  times  (.«fhigh  water  t(»nneets  witii  the  San  Joaquim  River 
a  larg<!  body  of  ualer  in  the  upper  part  of  t!ie  valley,  called  the  Tule  Lakes, 
(lore  elk  were  fie(iucntly  started,  and  one  was  shot.  On  our  left,  the  »>iemi 
inaintaiiis  its  >nov\y  height,  and  masses  of  snow  appear  to  descentl  very  low  to- 
wards the  plains  ;  probably  tlie  l;ite  rains  in  tlie  valley  were  snt>w  on  the  moun- 
tains.     We  travelK  d  tliirty-^evi'n  miles,  and  c  ncanq-eil  on  the  river. 

•' J////7  n. — After  having  travelled  fifteen  miles  along  the  river,  we  made  an 
(ally  halt  tnider  the  >hade  of  sveamoie  trees.  Here  we  found  the  Jan  Joaquim 
cc>nrniL;  down  ln.»iii  the  Sit  rra  with  a  westerly  course,  and  e]n'ckini:  our  wav,  as 
all  its  tributaries  had  previously  done.  We  had  ex|)eeled  to  raft  the  river,  but 
found  a  L;ood  ford,  and  tncampcd  on  the  opposite  bunk,  where  droves  of  wild 
horses  were  raising  clouds  of  dust  on  the  prairie.  Columns  of  smoke  wei-e 
\isih\v  i/j  the  diicclion  t)f  the  TuU-  Lakes  to  the  southward— probably  kindled  in 
till'  tulitu^  /.y  the  Indians,  us.  svj^uvvU  \\vvvV  V\\avi  \Ne\vi  ^\vo.\\^vi\^i\\\\\\^  v^iLUiv. 
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^'  We  made  on  the  7th  a  hard  march  in  a  cold  chilly  rain  from  morning  until 
night — the  weather  so  thick  that  we  travelled  by  compass.  This  was  a  traverse 
from  the  Joaquim  to  the  waters  of  the  Tulc  Lakes,  and  our  road  was  over  a  very 
level  prairie  country.  We  saw  wolves  frequently  during  the  day,  prowling  about 
after  the  young  antelope,  which  cannot  run  very  fast.  These  were  numerous 
during  the  day,  and  two  were  caught  by  the  people. 

"  Late  in  the  afternoon  wc  discovered  timber,  which  was  found  to  be  groves 
of  oak  trees  on  a  dry  arroyo.  The  rain  whicli  had  fallen  in  frequent  showers, 
poured  down  in  a  storm  at  sunset,  with  a  strong  wind,  which  swept  ofl'  the  clouds, 
and  left  a  clear  sky. 

"  April  8. — We  reached  a  large  stream,  called  the  River  of  the  Lake,  resem- 
bling in  size  the  San  Joaquim,  and  being  about  100  yards  broad.  This  is  the 
principal  tributary  to  the  Tulc  Lakes,  which  collect  all  the  waters  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley. 

*'The  Indians  of  the  Sierra  make  frequent  descents  upon  the  settlements  west 
of  the  Coast  Range,  which  they  keep  constantly  swept  of  horses  ;  among  them 
arc  many  who  are  called  Christian  Indians,  being  refugees  from  Spanish  mis- 
sions. Occasionally  parties  of  soldiers  follow  them  across  the  Coast  Range, 
but  never  enter  the  Sierra. 

"  On  the  opposite  side  we  found  some  forty  or  fifty  Indians  who  had  come  to 
meet  us  from  the  village  below.  We  made  them  some  small  presents,  and  in- 
vited them  to  accompany  us  to  our  encampment,  which,  after  about  three  miles 
ride  through  fine  oak  groves,  we  made  on  the  river.  We  made  a  fort,  principally 
on  account  of  our  animals.  The  Indians  brought  otter-skins,  and  several  kinds  of 
fish,  and  bread  made  of  acorns,  to  trade.  Among  them  were  several  who  had 
come  to  live  among  these  Indians  when  the  missions  were  broken  up,  and  who 
sjX)ke  Spanish  fluently.  They  informed  us  that  they  were  called  by  the  Spaniards 
mansitos  (tame),  in  distinction  from  the  wilder  tribes  of  the  mountains.  They, 
however,  think  themselves  very  insecure,  not  knowing  at  what  unforeseen  mo- 
ment the  sins  of  the  latter  may  be  visited  on  them.  They  are  dark-skinned,  but 
handsome  and  intelligent  Indians,  and  live  principally  on  acorns  and  the  roots  of 
the  tuliy  of  which  also  their  huts  are  made.  By  observation,  the  latitude  of  the 
encampment  is  30  deg.  24  niin.  50  sec,  and  longitude  1 19  dcg.  41  min.  40  sec.*' 

The  expedition  travelled  onwards,  over  a  country  in  some  parts  rough,  in  others 
wooded,  and  in  many  parts  bunen,  until  the  13th  of  April,  when  they  approached 
the  mountains.  They  ascended  by  a  trail  for  a  few  miles  along  the  bed  of  a  creek 
without  water,  and  .suddenly  came  to  a  stream  running  with  a  lively  current,  but 
losing  itself  almost  iunnediately  in  the  sand.  In  a  similar  manner  the  moun- 
tain-waters lose  themselves  in  sand  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Sierra,  leaving  only 
a  parched  desert  and  arid  |)lains  beyond.  The  stream  enlarged  as  they  ascended.  A 
new  s|)ecics  of  pine,  several  kinds  of  oaks,  and  a  variety  of  trees,  became  abun- 
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dant^and  the  party  ibund  themselves  a|j:ain  travelling  among  the  old  orchard-like 
places.  Here  they  selected  a  delightful  encampment  in  a  handsome  green  oak 
hollow,  where,  among  the  open  holU  of  the  trees,  was  an  abundant  sward  of 
(;rass  and  pea-vines.  In  tlie  evenin<;  a  ('hristian  Indian  rode  into  the  camp, 
well  dressed,  with  long  spurs  and  a  sornhnro,  and  speaking  Spanish  fluently: 
it  was  an  unexpected  apparition,  and  a  strange  and  pleasant  sight  in  this  desolate 
gorge  of  a  mountain — an  Indian  face,  Spani&li  costume,  jingling  spurs,  and 
horse  equip|)eil  after  the  S|>ani.sh  manner,  lie  belonged  to  one  of  the  Spanish 
missions  to  the  south,  distant  two  or  three  days'  ride,  and  had  obtained  from  the 
priests  leave  to  spend  a  few  days  with  his  relations  in  the  Sierra.  He  appeared 
familiaily  acquainted  with  the  country.  The  interior  of  the  Great  Basin,  pur- 
suing a  direct  course  for  the  frontier,  he  represented  as  '^an  arid  and  barren 
desert  that  had  re|)ulsed  by  its  sterihty  all  the  attempts  of  the  Indians  to  pene- 
trate it.'*  This  information  induced  Captain  Fremont  to  relinquish  the  plan  which 
he  had  previously  formed  for  crossing  this  dreaded  region.  Latitude  of  the  camp, 
35  deg,  17  min.  12  sec,  and  longitude  118  deg.  35  min.  03  sec. 

The  expedition  then  travelled  onward  towards  the  Sierra  up  a  valley,  enriched 
by  a  profusion  of  flowers,  sycamore,  oaks,  cotUm-wood,  and  willow,  with  other 
trees,  and  shrubby  plants.  The  cotton-wood  varied  its  foliage  with  white  tufts. 
Gooseberries,  nearly  ripe,  were  very  abundant  on  the  mountain  slopes.  On  passing 
the  dividing  grounds,  which  were  not  very  easy  to  ascertain,  the  air  was  filled  with 
perfume,  as  if  thev  were  entering  a  highly  cultivated  garden  ;  and,  instead  of 
green,  the  pathway  and  the  mountain  sides  were  covered  with  fields  of  yellow 
flowers,  which  was  the  prevailing  colour.  The  journey  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
advanced  spring,  whose  green  and  lloral  beauty  offered  a  delightful  contrast  to 
the  sandy  valley  they  had  just  left.  All  the  day  snow  was  in  sight  on  the  butt 
of  the  mountain,  which  frowned  down  on  the  right  as  they  rode  along  between 
green  trees,  and  on  flowers,  with  humming-birds  and  other  feathered  friends  of 
the  traveller  enlivening  the  serene  spring  air. 

"  As  vve  reaehetl,"  says  Captain  Fremont,  "  the  summit  of  this  beautiful 
pass,  and  obtained  a  view  into  the  eastern  country,  we  saw  at  once  that  here 
was  the  place  to  take  leave  <»f  all  such  pleasant  scenes  as  those  around  us.  The 
distant  mountains  were  now  bald  rocks  again  ;  and  below,  the  land  had  any 
colour  but  green.  Taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  we 
found  this  pass  an  excellent  one  for  horses ;  and  with  a  little  labour,  or  perhaps 
with  a  more  perfect  examination  of  the  localities,  it  might  be  made  sufficiently 
practicable  for  waggons.  Its  latitude  and  longitude  may  be  considered  that  of 
our  last  encampment,  oidy  a  few  miles  distant.  The  elevation  was  not  taken — 
our  half-wijd  cavalcade  making  it  too  troublesome  to  halt  before  night,  when 
once  stalled. 
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"  We  here  left  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco ;  thougli  forced  upon 
them  contrary  to  my  intentions,  I  cannot  regret  the  necessity  which  occasioned 
the  deviation.  It  made  me  well  acquainted  with  the  great  range  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  of  the -4/^a  Cfl///br///a,  and  showed  that  this  broad  and  elevated  snowy 
ridge  was  a  continuation  of  the  Cascade  Range  of  Oregon,  between  which  and 
the  ocean  there  is  still  another  and  a  lower  range,  parallel  to  the  former  and  to 
the  coast,  and  which  may  be  called  the  Coast  Range.  It  also  made  me  well 
acquainted  with  the  basin  of  the  San  Francisco  bay,  and  with  the  two  pretty 
rivers  and  their  valleys  (the  Sacramento  and  the  San  Joaquim),  which  are  tribu- 
tary to  that  bay ;  and  cleared  up  some  points  in  geography  on  which  error  had 
long  prevailed.  It  had  been  constantly  represented,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
that  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  opened  far  into  the  interior,  by  some  river  coming 
down  from  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  upon  which  supposed  stream 
the  name  of  Rio  Buenaventura  had  been  bestowed.  Our  observations  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  in  the  long  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Sacramento,  to  the 
head  of  the  San  Joaquim,  and  of  the  valley  below  it,  which  collects  all  the  waters 
of  the  San  Francisco  bay,  show  that  this  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  case.  No 
river  from  the  interior  does  or  can  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada — itself  more  lofty 
than  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  as  to  the  Buenaventura,  the  mouth  of  which, 
seen  on  the  coast,  gave  the  idea  and  the  name  of  the  reputed  great  river,  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  small  stream  of  no  consequence,  not  only  below  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but 
actually  below  the  Coast  Range — taking  its  rise  within  half  a  degree  of  the 
ocean,  running  parallel  to  it  for  about  two  degrees,  and  then  falling  into  the 
Pacific  near  Monterey.  There  is  no  opcnin  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  into 
the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  two  rivers  which  flow  into  it  are  comparatively 
short,  and  not  perpendicular  to  the  coast,  but  lateral  to  it,  and  having  their 
heads  towards  Oregon  and  Southern  California.  They  open  Hnes  of  communica- 
tion north  and  south,  and  not  eastwardly ;  and  thus  this  want  of  interior  com- 
munication from  the  San  Francisco  bay,  now  fully  ascertained,  gives  great 
additional  value  to  the  Columbia^  which  stands  alone  as  the  only  great  river  on 
the  Pacijic  slope  of  our  continent y  which  leads  from  the  ocean  to  the  Bockj/  Moun- 
tains, and  opens  a  line  (f  communication  from  the  sea  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

"Four  companeros  joined  our  guide  at  the  pass;  and  two  going  back  at 
noon,  the  others  continued  on  in  company.  Descending  from  the  hills,  we 
reached  a  country  of  fine  grass,  where  the  erodium  cicutarium  finally  disappeared, 
giving  place  to  an  excellent  quality  of  bunch  grass.  Passing  by  some  springs 
where  there  was  a  rich  sward  of  grass  among  groves  of  lai^e  black  oak,  we  rode 
over  a  plain  on  which  the  guide  pointed  out  a  spot  where  a  refugee  Christian 
Indian  had  been  killed  by  a  party  of  soldiers  which  had  unexpectedly  penetrated 
into  the  mountains.     Crossing  a  low  sierra,  and  descending  a  hollow  where  ql 
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spring  gushed  out,  we  were  struck  by  the  sudden  api)earance  of  ifucca  trees, 
which  gave  a  strange  and  southern  character  to  tlie  country,  and  suited  well  with 
the  dry  and  desert  region  we  were  approaching.*' 

Next  day  the  party  continued  a  short  distance  down  a  creek,  in  which  the 
guide  informed  them  that  the  water  very  soon  disappeared,  and  descended  to  a 
kind  of  plain  among  the  lower  spurs;  the  desert  being  in  full  view  to  the  left, 
apparently  illimitable. 

Captain  Fremont  describes  the  scene  as  indeed  dismal  to  look  upon^  and  it 
was  hard  to  conceive  so  great  a  change  in  so  short  a  distance.  ''One  might  travel 
the  world  over  without  finding  a  valley  more  fresh  and  verdant — more  floral  and 
sylvan — more  alive  with  birds  and  animals — more  bounteously  watered — than  we 
liad  left  in  the  San  Joaquim  ;  here,  within  a  few  miles'  ride,  a  vast  desert  plain 
spread  before  us,  from  which  the  boldest  traveller  turned  away  in  despair. 

^^  Directly  in  front  of  us,  at  some  distance  to  the  southward,  and  running  out 
in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  mountains,  stretched  a  sierra,  having  at  the 
eastern  end  (perhaps  fifty  miles  distant)  some  snowy  peaks,  on  which,  by  the 
information  of  our  guide,  snow  rested  all  the  year. 

''  Our  cavalcade  made  a  strange  and  grotesque  appearance  ,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  reflecting  upon  our  position  and  composition  in  this  remote 
solitude.  Within  two  degrees  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  already  far  south  of  the 
latitude  of  Monterey;  and  still  forced  on  south  by  a  desert  on  one  hand  and  a 
mountain  range  on  the  other ;  guided  by  a  civilised  Indian ;  attended  by  two 
wild  ones  from  the  Sierra ;  a  Chinook  from  the  Columbia ;  and  our  own  mixture 
of  American,  French,  German — all  armed ;  four  or  five  languages  heard  at  once; 
above  a  hundred  horses  and  mules,  half  wild ;  American,  Spanish,  and  Indian 
dresses  and  equipments  intermingled — such  was  our  composition.  Scouts  ahead 
and  on  the  flanks;  a  front  and  rear  division;  the  pack  animals,  baggage,  and 
horned  cattle  in  the  centre  ;  and  the  whole  stretching  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along 
our  dreary  path.  In  this  form  we  journeyed;  looking  more  as  if  we  belonged 
to  Asia  than  to  the  United  States  of  America." 

By  observation,  the  latitude  of  the  camp  in  the  evening  was  34  deg.  41  min. 
42  sec. ;  and  longitude  118  deg.  20  min.;  and  on  the  following  day  the  most 
southerly  point  in  latitude  54  deg.  27  n«in.  03  sec,  longitude  117  deg.  13  min. 
west. 

They  continued  travelling  over  a  mountainous  country  near,  or  along  ridges, 
until  the  25th  of  April,  when  "The  country  assumed  the  character  of  an 
elevated  and  mountainous  desert ;  its  general  features  being  black,  rocky  ridges, 
bald,  and  destitute  of  timber,  with  sandy  basins  between.  Where  the  sides  of 
these  ridges  are  washed  by  gulleys,  the  plains  below  are  strewed  with  beds  of 
large  pebbles  or  rolled  stones,  destructive  to  our  sofl-footed  animals,  accustomed 
to  the  grassy  plains  of  tlie  Sacramento  valley.    Through  these  sandy  basins     / 
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sometimes  struggled  a  scanty  stream,  or  occurred  a  hole  of  water,  which  furnished 
camping  grounds  for  travellers.  Frequently  in  our  journey  across^  snow  was 
visible  on  the  surrounding  mountains ;  but  their  waters  rarely  reached  the  sandy 
plain  below,  where  we  toiled  along,  oppressed  with  thirst  and  a  burning  sun. 
But  throughout  this  nakedness  of  sand  and  gravel  were  many  beautiful  plants 
and  flowering  shrubs,  which  occurred  in  many  new  species,  and  with  greater 
variety  than  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the  most  luxuriant  prairie  coun- 
tries. This  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  desert ;  even  where  no  grass  would  take 
root,  the  naked  sand  would  bloom  with  some  rich  and  rare  flower,  which  found 
its  appropriate  home  in  the  arid  and  barren  spot. 

^'  Scattered  over  the  plain,  and  tolerably  abundant,  was  a  handsome  legu- 
minous shrub,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  fine  bright  purple  flowers.  It  is  a 
new  psoralea,  and  occurred  frequently  henceforward  along  our  road. 

Beyond  the  first  ridge,  the  route  followed  was  a  little  to  the  east  of  north, 
towards  a  gap  in  the  mountains.  They  arrived  at  the  Agua  de  Tomato,  the 
spring  where  horses  had  been  left  for  them,  but  they  had  been  driven  off  by 
the  Indians.  Carson,  Godey,  and  a  Mexican,  well  mounted,  rode  off  in  pursuit 
of  the  Indians  and  the  horses. 

Next  day,  a  war-whoop  was  heard,  and  Carson  and  Godey  appeared,  driving 
before  them  the  horses  which  had  been  stolen.  Captain  Fremont  then  ob- 
serves ; — 

''Two  bloody  scalps,  dangling  from  the  end  of  Godey's  gun,  announced  that 
they  had  overtaken  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  horses.  They  informed  us,  that 
after  Fuentes,  the  Mexican,  left  them,  from  the  failure  of  his  horse,  they  continued 
the  pursuit  alone,  and  towards  nightfall  entered  the  mountains,  into  which  the 
trail  led.  After  sunset  the  moon  gave  light,  and  they  followed  the  trail  by  moon- 
shine until  late  in  the  night,  when  it  entered  a  narrow  defile,  and  was  difficult  to 
follow.  Afraid  of  losing  it  in  the  darkness  of  the  defile,  they  tied  up  their  horses, 
struck  no  fire,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  in  silence  and  in  darkness.  Here  they  lay 
from  midnight  till  morning  At  daylight  they  resumed  the  pursuit,  and  about 
sunrise  discovered  the  horses ;  and,  immediately  dismounting  and  tying  up  their 
own,  they  crept  cautiously  to  a  rising  ground  which  intervened,  from  the  crest  of 
which  they  perceived  the  encampment  of  four  lodges  close  by.  They  proceeded 
quietly,  and  had  got  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  their  object,  when  a  move- 
ment among  the  horses  discovered  them  to  the  Indians;  giving  the  war-shout, 
they  instantly  charged  into  the  camp,  regardless  of  the  number  which  the  Jour 
lodges  would  imply.  The  Indians  received  them  with  a  flight  of  arrows  shot 
from  their  long  bows,  one  of  which  passed  through  Godey's  shirt-collar,  barely 
missing  the  neck ;  our  men  fired  their  rifles  upon  a  steady  aim,  and  rushed  in. 
Two  Indians  were  stretched  on  the  ground^  fatally  pierced  with  bullets;  the 
rest  fled,  except  a  lad  that  was  captured.  The  scatps  of  the  fallen  were 
VOL.  I.  4  k 
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instantly  stripped  off;  but  in  the  process,  one  of  tliem,  who  had  two  balls  through 
his  body,  sprung  to  his  feet,  the  blood  streaming  from  his  skinned  head,  and 
uttered  a  hideous  howl.  An  old  squaw,  possibly  his  mother,  stopped  and  looked 
back  from  the  mountain  side  she  was  climbing,  threatening  and  lamenting.  The 
frightful  spectacle  appalled  the  stout  hearts  of  our  men;  but  they  did  what 
humanity  required,  and  quickly  terminated  the  agonies  of  the  gory  savage. 
They  were  now  masters  of  the  camp,  which  was  a  pretty  little  recess  in  the 
mountain,  with  a  fine  spring,  and  apparently  safe  from  all  invasion.  Great  pre- 
parations had  been  made  to  feast  a  large  party,  for  it  was  a  very  proper  place  for 
a  rendezvous,  and  for  the  celebration  of  such  orgies  as  robbers  of  the  desert 
would  delight  in.  Several  of  the  best  horses  had  been  killed,  skinned,  and  cut 
up  ;  for  the  Indians,  living  in  mountains,  and  only  coming  into  the  plains  to  rob 
and  murder,  make  no  other  use  of  horses  than  to  eat  them.  Large  earthen  ves- 
sels were  on  the  fire,  boiling  and  stewing  the  horse  beef;  and  several  baskets, 
containing  fifty  or  sixty  pairs  of  moccassins,  indicated  the  presence,  or  expectation, 
of  a  considerable  party.  They  released  the  boy,  who  had  given  strong  evidence 
of  the  stoicism,  or  something  else,  of  the  savage  character,  in  commencing  bis 
breakfast  upon  a  horse's  head  as  soon  as  he  found  that  he  was  not  to  be  killed, 
but  only  tied  as  a  prisoner.  Tiieir  object  accomplished,  our  men  gathered  up  all 
the  surviving  horses,  fifteen  in  number,  returned  upon  their  trail,  and  rejoined  us 
at  our  camp  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  They  had  rode  about  100  miles 
in  the  pursuit  and  return,  and  all  in  about  thirty  hours.  The  time,  place,  object, 
and  numbers,  considered,  this  expedition  of  Carson  and  Godey  may  be  considered 
among  the  boldest  and  most  didutercsted  which  the  annals  of  western  adventure, 
so  full  of  daring  deeds,  can  present.  Two  men,  in  a  savage  desert,  pursue  day 
and  night,  an  unknown  body  of  Indians  into  the  defiles  of  an  unknown  mountain 
— attack  them  on  sight,  without  counting  numbei-s — and  defeat  them  in  an  instant 
— and  for  what  ?  To  punish  the  robbers  of  the  desert,  and  to  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  Mexicans  whom  they  did  not  know.  I  repeat :  it  was  Carson  and  Godey 
who  did  this — the  former  an  American^  bom  in  the  Boonslick  county  of  Missouri ; 
the  latter  a  Frenchman,  born  in  St.  Louis — and  both  trained  to  western  enterprise 
from  early  life." 

On  the  29th  of  April  the  expedition  reached  the  ^rc/i//e//e,  where  the  Mexican 
party  had  been  attacked.  The  party  had  tmversed  a  part  of  the  desert  the  most 
sterile  and  repulsive  that  they  had  yet  seen.  '*  Its  prominent  features  were 
dark  sierras,  naked  and  dry;  on  the  plains  a  few  straggling  shrubs — among 
them,  cactus  of  several  varieties.  Fuentes  pointed  out  one  called  by  the  Spaniards 
bisnada,  which  has  a  juicy  pulp,  slightly  acid,  and  is  eaten  by  the  traveller  to  allay 
thirst.  The  course  was  generally  north  ;  and,  after  crossing  an  intervening  ridge, 
we  descended  into  a  sandy  plain,  or  basin,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the  grassy 
Bpot,  with  its  springs  and  willow  bushes,  which  constitutes  a  camping-place  in 
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the  desert,  and  is  called  the  ArchileUe.  The  dead  silence  of  the  place  was  ominous; 
and  galloping  rapidly  up,  tliey  found  only  the  corpses  of  the  two  men :  every  thing 
else  was  gone.  When  we  beheld  this  pitiable  sight,  and  pictured  to  ourselves  the 
fate  of  the  two  women,  carried  off  by  savages  so  brutal  and  so  loathsome,  all 
compunction  for  the  scalped-alive  Indian  ceased ;  and  we  rejoiced  tliat  Carson 
and  Ghxley  had  been  able  to  give  so  useful  a  lesson  to  these  American  Arabs,  who 
lie  in  wait  to  murder  and  plunder  the  innocent  traveller.  By  observation  its  la- 
titude of  the  place  was  35  deg.  51  min.  21  sec. 

On  the  9th  or  10th  of  May,  one  of  the  party,  named  Tabeau,  was  killed  by  the 
Indians.  '^We  went,"  says  Captain  Fremont,  'Ho  the  spot  where  the  appearance  of 
puddled  blood  had  been  seen ;  and  this,  wc  saw  at  once,  had  been  the  place 
where  he  fell  and  died.  From  the  place  where  he  lay  and  bled,  it  could  be  seen 
that  he  had  been  dragged  to  the  river  bank,  and  thrown  into  it.  No  vestige  of 
what  had  belonged  to  him  could  be  found,  except  a  fragment  of  his  horse  equip- 
ment. Horse,  gun,  clothes  — all  became  the  prey  of  these  Arabs  of  the  New  World. 

^'  Tabeau  had  been  one  of  our  best  men,  and  his  unhappy  death  spread  a 
{;loom  over  our  party.  Men  who  have  gone  through  such  dangers  and  sufferings 
as  we  had  seen  become  like  brothers,  and  feel  each  other's  loss.  To  defend 
and  avenge  each  other  is  the  deep  feeling  of  all.  We  wished  to  avenge  his  deaths 
but  the  condition  of  our  horses,  languishing  for  grass  and  repose,  forbade  an  ex« 
])edition  into  unknown  mountains.  We  knew  the  tribe  who  had  done  the  mis* 
chief — the  same  which  had  been  insulting  our  camp.  They  knew  what  they 
deserved,  and  had  the  discretion  to  show  themselves  to  us  no  more.  The  day 
before,  they  infested  our  camp ;  now,  not  one  appeared ;  nor  did  we  ever  after- 
wards see  but  one  who  even  belonged  to  the  same  tribe,  and  he  at  a  distance." 

The  morning  of  the  11th  of  May  was  cloudy  and  cool,  with  a  shower  of 
rain — the  first  since  their  entering  the  desert,  a  period  of  twenty-seven  days ;  and 
they  now  experienced  the  usual  weather  of  the  Ilocky  Mountains. 

On  the  12th  of  May  they  encamped  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  forms 
the  dividing  chain  between  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Firye;/,  which  flows  south  to  the 
Colorado,  and  those  of  Sevier  River,  flowing  northwardly  into  the  Great  Basin. 
"We  considered  ourselves,"  says  Captain  Fremont,  "as  crossing  the  rim  of  the 
Great  Basin;  and,  entering  at  this  point,  we  found  here  an  extensive  mountain  mea- 
dow, rich  in  bunch  grass,  and  fresh  with  numerous  springs  of  clear  water,  all  refresh- 
ing and  delightful  to  look  upon.  It  was,  in  fact,  that  /as  Vegas  dc  Santa  Clara,  which 
had  been  so  long  presented  to  us  as  the  terminating  point  of  the  desert,  and  where 
the  annual  caravan  from  California  to  New  Mexico  halted  and  recruited  for  some 
weeks.  It  was  a  very  suitable  place  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  and  exhaustion 
of  a  month's  suffering  in  the  hot  and  sterile  desert.  The  meadow  was  about  a 
mile  wide,and  some  ten  miles  long,  bordered  by  grassy  hills  and  mountains — some 
of  the  latter  rising  2000  feet,  and  white  with  snow  down  to  the  level  of  the  Vegas. 
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Its  elevation  above  the  sea  was  5280  feet;  latitude,  by  observation,  37  deg. 
28  min.  28  sec. ;  and  its  distance  from  where  we  first  struck  the  Spanish  trail 
about  400  miles.  Counting  from  the  time  we  reached  the  desert,  and  began  to 
skirt,  at  our  descent  from  Walker's  Pass  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  we  had  travell^ 
550  milesy  occupying  twenty-seven  days,  in  that  inhospitable  region.  In  passing 
before  the  great  caravan,  we  had  the  advantage  of  finding  more  grass,  but  the  dis- 
advantage of  finding  also  the  marauding  savages,  who  had  gathered  down  upon 
the  trail,  waiting  the  approach  of  their  prey.  This  greatly  increased  our  labours, 
besides  costing  us  the  life  of  an  excellent  man.  We  had  to  move  all  day  in  a 
state  of  watch,  and  prepared  for  combat — scouts  and  flankers  out,  a  front  and  rear 
division  of  our  men,  and  baggage  animals  in  the  centre.  At  night,  camp  duty 
was  severe.  Those  who  had  toiled  all  day  had  to  guard,  by  turns,  the  camp  and 
the  horses  all  night.  Frequently  one-third  of  the  whole  party  were  on  guard  at 
once,  and  nothing  but  this  vigilance  saved  us  from  attack.  We  were  ccmstantly 
dogged  by  bands,  and  even  whole  tribes  of  these  marauders  :  and  although  Ta- 
beau  was  killed,  and  our  camp  infested  and  insulted  by  some,  while  swarms  of 
tliem  remained  on  the  hills  and  mountain  sides,  there  was  manifestly  a  consulta- 
tion and  calculation  going  on  to  decide  the  question  of  attacking  us. 

'^  Afler  we  left  the  Veffas,  we  had  the  gratification  to  be  joined  by  the  famous 
hunter  and  trapper,  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  who  now  became  our  guide.  He  had 
left  California  with  the  great  caravan,  and  perceiving  from  the  signs  along  the 
trail  that  there  was  a  party  of  whites  ahead,  which  he  judged  to  be  mine,  he 
detached  himself  from  the  caravan,  with  eight  men  (Americans),  and  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  the  desert  robbers,  killing  two,  and  getting  some  of  the  horses 
wounded,  and  succeeded  in  overtaking  us.  Nothing  but  his  great  knowledge  of 
the  country,  great  courage,  and  presence  of  mind,  and  ffood  rifles,  could  have 
brought  him  safe  from  such  a  perilous  enterprise." 

The  expedition  remained  one  day  at  las  Vegas  de  Sfinta  Clara;  and  then 
travelled  in  a  north-eastwardly  direction  into  a  broad  valley,  the  water  of  which  is 
tributary  to  Sevier  Lake.  The  next  day  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Wah-satch 
range  of  mountains  on  the  right,  white  with  snow,  and  forming  the  south-east 
boundary  of  the  Great  Basin.  Sevier  Liake,  upon  the  waters  of  which  they 
now  were,  belongs  to  the  lakes  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  basin— of  which  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  the  Utah  Lake,  are  the  principal.  They  travelled  for  several  days 
within  the  rim  of  the  Great  Basin,  crossing  httle  streams  which  flowed  to  the 
left  into  Sevier  Lake,  and,  by  the  changed  aspect  of  the  country,  they  were 
entirely  clear  of  the  desert,  and  approaching  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 

Captain  Fremont  then  observes; — "After  440  miles  of  traveUing  on  a  trail, 
which  served  for  a  road,  we  again  found  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  explor- 
ing a  track  through  the  wildeniess.  The  Spanish  trail  had  borne  oflF  to 
the  south-east,  crossing  the   IFah-satch  range.     Our  course  led  to  the  north- 
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cast,  along  the  foot  of  that  range,  and  leavin<;  it  on  the  right.  We  had 
now  entered  a  region  of  great  pastoral  promise,  abounding  with  fine  streams, 
the  rich  bunch  grass,  soil  that  would  produce  wheat,  and  indigenous  flax  growing 
as  if  it  had  been  sown.  Consistent  with  the  general  character  of  its  bordering 
mountains,  this  fertility  of  soil  and  vegetation  does  not  extend  far  into  the  Great 
Basin.  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  our  guide,  and  who  has  more  knowledge  of  these 
parts  than  any  man  I  know,  informed  me  that  all  the  country  to  the  left  was  un* 
known  to  him,  and  that  even  the  Diygcr  tribes,  which  frcr^uented  Lake  Sevier, 
could  tell  him  nothing  about  it. 

"  May  20. — We  met  a  band  of  Utah  Indians,  headed  by  a  well-known  chief, 
who  had  obtained  the  American  or  English  name  of  Walker,  by  which  lie  is 
quoted  and  well  known.  They  were  all  mounted,  armed  with  rifles,  and  use  their 
rifles  well.  The  chief  had  a  fusil,  which  he  had  carried  slung,  in  addition  to  his 
rifle.  They  were  journeying  slowly  towards  the  Spanish  trail,  to  levy  their  usual 
tribute  upon  the  great  California  Caravan.  They  were  robbers  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  of  the  desert.  They  conducted  their  depredations  with  form,  and 
under  the  colour  of  trade  and  toll  for  passing  through  their  country.  Instead  of 
attacking  and  killing,  tliey  affect  to  purchase — taking  the  horses  they  like,  and 
giving  something  nominal  in  return.  The  chief  was  quite  civil  to  me.  He  was 
personally  acquainted  with  his  namesake,  our  guide,  who  made  my  name  known 
to  him.  He  knew  of  my  expedition  of  1842;  and  as  tokens  of  friendship,  and 
proof  that  we  had  met,  proposed  an  interchange  of  presents.  We  had  no  great 
store  to  choose  out  of;  so  he  gave  me  a  Mexican  blanket,  and  1  gave  him  a  very 
fine  one  which  I  had  obtained  at  Vancouver. 

"From  the  Dul/es  io  tlie  point  where  we  turned  across  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near 
1000  miles,  we  heard  Indian  names,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  none; 
from  Nueva  Helvetia  (Sacramento)  to  /as  J'cgas  dc  ^anta  Clara,  about  1000 
more,  all  were  Spanish,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Paciflc,  French  and  American 
or  English  were  intermixed  ;  and  this  prevalence  of  names  indicates  tlic  national 
character  of  the  first  explorers." 

Here  one  of  his  men,  Fran(;ois  Badeau,  was  killed  in  drawing  towards  him  a 
gun  by  the  muzzle :  the  hammer  being  caught,  discharged  the  gun,  driving  the 
ball  through  his  head.     They  buried  him  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Utah  Lake;  and,  as  they 
descended  to  the  broad  bottoms  of  the  Spanish  fork,  three  horsemen  were  seen  gal- 
loping towards  them  who  proved  to  be  Utah  Indians — scouts  from  a  village 
which  was  encamped  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  were  armed  with  rifles, 
and  their  horses  were  in  good  condition. 

On  arriving  at  the  Utah  Lake,  Captain  Fremont  remarks  ;>  "We  had  completed 
an  immense  circuit  of  12  deg.  north  and  south,  and  10  deg.  east  and  west;  and 
found  ourselves,  in  May,  1841, on  the  same  sheet  of  water  which  we  had  left  uv  t^^^>^- 
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tember.  1 843.  The  Utah  is  the  southern  limb  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake ;  and  thus  ne 
had  seen  that  remarkable  sheet  of  water  both  at  its  northern  and  southern  extremity, 
and  were  able  to  fix  its  position  at  these  two  points.  The  circuit  which  we  had 
made,  and  which  had  cost  us  eight  months  of  time  and  3500  miles  of  travelling, 
had  given  us  a  view  of  Oregon  and  of  North  California  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  the  two  principal  streams  which  form  bays  or 
harbours  on  the  coast  of  that  sea.  Having  completed  this  circuity  and  being  now 
about  to  turn  the  back  upon  the  Pacific  slope  of  our  continent,  and  to  recruss  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  natural  to  look  back  upon  our  footsteps,  and  take  some 
brief  view  of  the  leading  features  and  general  structure  of  the  country  we  had 
traversed.  These  arc  peculiar  and  striking,  and  differ  essentially  from  the 
Atlantic  side  of  our  country.  The  mountains  are  all  higher,  more  numerous,  and 
more  distinctly  defined  in  their  ranges  and  directions;  and,  what  is  so  contrary 
to  the  natural  order  of  such  formations,  one  of  these  ranges,  which  is  near  the 
coast  (the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range),  presents  higher  elevations  and 
peaks  than  any  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  themselves.  In 
our  eight  months'  circuit,  we  were  never  out  of  sight  of  snow ;  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  where  we  crossed  it,  was  near  2000  feet  higher  than  the  South  Pass  in 
the  Rooky  Mountains.  In  height,  these  mountains  greatly  exceed  those  of  the 
Atlantic  side,  constantly  presenting  peaks  which  enter  the  region  of  eternal  snow; 
and  some  of  them  volcanic,  and  in  a  frequent  state  of  activity.  They  are  seen  at 
great  distances,  and  guide  the  traveller  in  his  course. 

"  The  course  and  elevation  of  these  ranges  give  direction  to  the  rivers  and 
character  to  the  coast.  No  great  river  does,  or  can,  take  its  rise  below  the 
Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  range;  the  distance  to  the  sea  is  too  short  to  admit 
'jf  it.  The  rivers  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  which  are  the  lai^est  afler  the 
Columbia,  are  local  to  that  bay,  and  lateral  to  the  coast,  having  their  sources 
about  on  a  line  with  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  and  running  each  in  a  valley  of 
its  own,  between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  Cascade  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  range. 
The  Columbia  is  the  only  river  which  traverses  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country, 
breaking  through  all  the  ranges,  and  entering  the  sea.  Drawing  its  waters  from 
a  section  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are  collected 
into  one  stream  by  three  main  forks  (Lewis's,  ClaiVs,  and  the  North  Fork), 
near  the  centre  of  the  Oregon  valley,  this  great  river  thence  proceeds  by  a 
single  channel  to  the  sea,  while  its  three  forks  lead  each  to  a  pass  in  the 
mountains,  which  opens  the  way  into  the  interior  of  the  continent.  This  fact,  in 
relation  to  the  rivers  of  this  region,  gives  an  immense  value  to  the  Columbia. 
Its  mouth  is  the  only  inlet  and  outlet  to  and  from  the  sea ;  its  three  forks  lead 
to  the  passes  in  the  mountains ;  it  is  therefore  the  only  line  of  communication 
between  the  Pacific  and  the  interior  of  North  Ameiica;  and  all  operations  of  \rar 
or  commerce,  of  national  or  social  intercourse,  must  be  conducted  upon  it.    This 
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^ives  it  a  value  beyond  estimation,  and  would  involve  irreparable  injury  if  lost. 
In  this  unity  and  concentration  of  its  waters,  the  Paciiic  side  of  our  continent 
differs  entirely  from  the  Atlantic  side,  wlierc  the  waters  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  are  dispersed  into  many  rivers,  having  their  different  entrances  into  the 
sea^  and  opening  many  lines  of  communication  with  the  interior. 

•'  The  Pacific  coast  is  equally  different  from  that  of  the  Atlantic.  The  coast 
of  the  Atlantic  is  low  and  open,  indented  with  numerous  bays,  sounds,  and  river 
estuaries,  accessible  everywhere,  and  opening  by  many  channels  into  the  heart  of 
the  country.  The  Pacific  coast,  on  the  contrary,  is  high  and  compact,  with  few 
bays,  and  but  one  that  opens  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  immediate  coast 
is  what  the  seamen  call  iron  boiuuL  A  little  within,  it  is  skirted  by  two  succes- 
sive ranges  of  mountains,  standing  as  ramparts  between  the  sea  and  the  interior 
country ;  and  to  get  through  which  there  is  but  one  gate,  and  that  narrow  and 
easily  defended.  This  structure  of  the  coast,  backed  by  these  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  with  its  concentration  and  unity  of  waters,  gives  to  the  country  an 
immense  military  strength,  and  will  probably  render  Oregon  the  most  impregnable 
country  in  the  world. 

''  Differing  so  much  from  the  Atlantic  side  of  our  continent  in  coast,  moun- 
tains, and  rivers,  the  Pacific  side  differs  from  it  in  another  most  rare  and  singular 
feature — that  of  the  Great  Interior  Basin,  of  which  I  have  so  often  spoken,  and 
the  whole  form  and  character  of  which  I  was  so  anxious  to  ascertain.  Its 
existence  is  vouched  for  bv  such  of  the  American  traders  and  hunters  as  have  some 
knowledge  of  that  region ;  the  structure  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mountains 
requires  it  to  be  there  ;  and  my  own  observations  confirm  it.  Mr.  Joseph  Walker, 
who  is  so  well  acquainted  with  those  parts,  informed  me  that,  from  the  Great  Salt 
Lake  west,  there  was  a  succession  of  lakes  and  rivers  which  have  no  outlet  to  the 
sea,  nor  any  connexion  with  the  Columbia,  or  with  the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of 
California.  He  described  some  of  these  lakes  as  being  large,  with  numerous 
streams,  and  even  considerable  rivers,  falling  into  them.  In  fact,  all  concur  in 
tlie  general  report  of  these  interior  rivers  and  lakes;  and,  for  want  of  understand- 
ing the  force  and  power  of  evaporation,  which  so  soon  establishes  an  equilibrium 
between  the  loss  and  supply  of  waters,  the  fable  of  whirlpools  and  subterraneous 
outlets  has  gained  belief,  as  the  only  imaginable  way  of  carrying  off  the  waters 
which  have  no  visible  discharge.  The  structure  of  the  country  would  require 
this  formation  of  interior  lakes ;  for  the  waters  which  would  collect  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra  Nevada,  not  being  able  to  cross  this  formidable 
barrier,  nor  to  get  to  the  Columbia  or  the  Colorado,  must  naturally  collect  into 
reservoirs,  each  of  which  would  have  its  little  system  of  streams  and  rivers  to 
supply  it.  This  would  be  the  natural  effect ;  and  what  I  saw  went  to  confirm  it. 
The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  a  formation  of  this  kind,  and  quite  a  large  one ;  and 
having  many  streams,  and  one  considerable  river,  400  or  500  miles  long,  falling 
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into  it.  This  lake  and  river  I  saw  and  examined  uiyself;  and  also  saw  tbeWah- 
siatch  and  Bear  lliver  Mountains  which  enclosed  the  waters  of  the  lake  on  tlic 
east,  and  constitute  in  that  quarter^  the  rim  of  the  Great  Basin.  Afterwards, 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  we  travelled  for  forty-two 
days,  I  saw  the  line  of  lakes  and  rivers  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  that  Sierra;  and 
which  Sierra  is  tlie  western  rim  of  the  basin.  In  going  down  Lewises  Fork  and 
the  main  Columbia,  1  crossed  only  inferior  streams  coming  in  from  the  left,  such 
as  could  draw  tlieir  water  from  a  short  distance  only;  and  I  often  saw  the  moun- 
tains at  their  heads,  wliite  with  snow,  which  all  accounts  said,  divided  the  waters 
of  the  desert  from  those  of  the  Columbia,  and  which  could  be  no  other  than  the 
ransrc  of  mountains  which  from  the  rim  of  the  basin  on  its  northern  side.  And 
in  returning  from  Califuruia  along  the  Spanish  trail,  as  far  as  the  head  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Fork  of  the  Rio  Virgen,  I  crossed  only  small  streams  making  their 
way  south  to  the  Colorado,  or  lost  in  sand — as  the  Mo-hah-ve ;  while  to  the  left, 
lofty  mountains,  their  sumnnts  white  with  snow,  were  often  visible,  and  which 
must  have  turned  water  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south,  and  thus  constituted, 
on  this  part,  the  southern  rim  of  the  Basin.  At  the  head  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Fork,  and  in  the  Vegas  dc  Santa  Clara,  we  crossed  the  ridge  which  parted  the 
two  systems  of  waters.  We  entered  the  Basin  at  that  point,  and  have  travelled 
in  it  ever  since,  having  its  south-eastern  rim  (the  Wah-satcli  Mountain)  on  the 
ri(*'ht.  and  crossinc^  the  streams  which  flow  down  into  it.  The  existence  of  the 
Basin  is  therefore  an  established  fact  in  my  mind ;  its  extent  and  contents  are 
vet  to  be  better  ascertained.  It  cannot  be  less  than  400  or  500  miles  each  wav, 
and  must  lie  principally  in  the  Alta  California  ;  the  demarcation  latitude  of  42 
dig.  probably  cutting  a  segment  from  the  north  part  of  the  rim.  Of  its  interior 
but  little  is  known.  It  is  called  a  desert,  and,  from  what  I  saw  of  it,  sterility 
may  be  its  prominent  characteristic;  but  where  there  is  so  much  water,  there 
must  be  some  oasis.  The  great  river,  and  the  great  lake,  reported,  may  not  be 
equal  to  the  report;  but  where  there  is  so  much  snow,  there  must  be  streams; 
and  where  there  is  no  outlet,  there  must  be  lakes  to  hold  the  accumulated  waters, 
or  sands  to  swallow  them  up.  In  this  eastern  part  of  the  Basin,  containing 
Sevier,  Utah,  and  the  Great  Salt  lakes,  and  the  rivers  and  creeks  falling  into 
them,  wc  know  there  is  good  soil  and  good  grass,  adapted  to  civilised  settlements. 
In  the  western  part,  on  th(;  Salmon-trout  River,  and  some  other  streams,  the 
same  remark  may  be  made. 

"The  contents  of  this  great  basin  are  yet  to  be  examined.  That  it  is  peopled, 
wc  know,  but  miserably  and  sparsely.  From  all  that  I  heard  and  saw,  I  should  sav 
that  humanity  here  appeared  in  its  lowest  form,  and  in  its  most  elementary  state. 
Dispersed  in  single  families,  without  fire-arms,  eating  seeds  and  insects,  digging 
roots  (and  hence  tlieir  name),  such  is  the  condition  of  the  greater  part.  Others 
are  a  degree  higher,  and  live  in  communities  upon  some  lake  or  river  that  supplies 
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fish,  and  from  which  they  repulse  the  miserable  Digger.  The  rabbit  is  the  largest 
animal  known  in  this  desert:  its  flesh  affords  a  little  meat,  and  their  bag-like 
covering  is  made  of  its  skins.  The  wild  sage  is  their  only  wood,  and  here  it  is  of 
extraordinary  size,  sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  six  or  eight  feet  high.  It 
serves  for  fuel,  for  building  material,  for  shelter  to  the  rabbits,  and  for  some  sort 
of  covering  for  the  feet  and  legs  in  cold  weather.  Such  are  the  accounts  of  t!ie 
inhabitants  and  productions  of  the  Great  Basin ;  and  which,  though  imperfect, 
must  have  some  foundation,  and  excite  our  desire  to  know  the  whole. 

^'The  whole  idea  of  such  a  desert,  and  such  a  people,  is  a  novelty  in  our 
country,  and  excites  Asiatic,  n^t  American,  ideas.  Interior  basins,  with  their  own 
systems  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  often  sterile,  are  common  enough  in  Asia ;  people 
still  in  the  elementary  state  of  families,  living  in  deserts,  with  no  other  occupation 
than  the  mere  animal  search  for  food,  may  still  be  seen  in  that  ancient  quarter  of 
the  globe  ;  but  in  America  such  things  are  new  and  strange,  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected, and  discredited  when  related.  But  I  flatter  myself  that  what  is  discovered, 
though  not  enough  to  satisfy  curiosity,  is  suflicient  to  excite  it,  and  that  subsequent 
explorations  will  complete  what  has  been  commenced. 

'^This  account  of  the  Great  Basin,  it  will  be  remembered,  belongs  to  the  Alta 
California,  and  has  no  application  to  Oregon,  whose  capabilities  may  justify  a 
separate  remark.  In  general  and  comparative  terms,  that,  in  that  branch  of  agri< 
culture  which  implies  the  cultivation  of  grains  and  staple  crops,  it  would  be  inferior 
to  the  Atlantic  states,  though  many  parts  are  superior  for  wheat,  while  in  the 
rearing  of  flocks  and  herds  it  would  claim  a  high  place.  Its  grazing  capabilities, 
are  great,  and  even  in  the  indigenous  grass  now  tiiere,  an  element  of  individual 
and  national  wealth  may  be  found.  In  fact,  the  valuable  grasses  begin  within  150 
miles  of  the  Missouri  frontier,  and  extend  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  East  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  it  is  the  short  curly  grass,  on  which  the  buffalo  delight  to  feed 
(whence  its  name  of  bufl'alo)  and  which  is  still  good  when  dry  and  apparently 
dead.  West  of  those  mountains  it  is  a  larger  growth,  in  clusters,  and  hence 
called  bunch  grass,  and  which  has  a  second  or  fall  growth.  Plains  and  mountains 
both  exhibit  them  ;  and  I  have  seen  good  pasturage  at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet. 
In  this  spontaneous  product,  the  trading  or  travelling  caravans  can  find  subsist- 
ence for  their  animals;  and  in  niilitury  operations  any  number  of  cavalry  may 
be  moved,  and  any  number  of  cattle  may  be  driven  ;  and  thus  men  and  horses  be 
supported  on  long  expeditions,  and  even  in  winter,  in  the  sheltered  situations. 

"Commercially,  the  value  of  the  Oregon  country  must  be  great,  washed  as  it 
is  by  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  fronting  Asia,  producing  many  of  the  elements  of 
commerce,  mild  and  healthy  in  its  climate,  and  becoming,  as  it  naturally  will,  a 
thoroughfare  for  the  Kast  India  and  China  trade. 

The  expedition  under  Captain  Fremont  returned  from  the  Utah  Lake  over  the 
pass  by  the  Spanish  l)ranch  of  the  river,  and  thence  across  a  broken  country,  of 
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wliich  the  hii;lior  parts  wore  rocky,  und  liiiibereil  with  cedar,  and  the  lower  parts 
covered  with  ^ocd  prass.  On  tlie  Jul  uf  June  he  arrived  at  Fort  Uintah, a 
trading  |)o?t  bcloiiiiiiiLr  to  a  Mr.  Roubideuu,  on  tlie  principal  foik  of  the  Uintah 
River,  witli  a  niotK'V'^uriix'ii  oCCaniidian  and  Spanish  eugagvs  and  hunters,  with 
the  usual  nunilK-r  ot  Indian  women. "i- 

Tlie  lunL;itw<le  of  tlie  i)ost  is  lOi*  deir.  ."jrr»  niin.  12  sec,  the  latitude  40  deg.  2^ 
min.  15  sec. 

On  the  7tl),  they  journeyed  tl)rou;^h  beautiful  little  valleys  and  a  high  mountain 
country  until  they  arrived  at  the  ver^e  of  a  strep  and  rucky  ravine,  by  which  they 
descended  to  '  lirown^s  I/n/r  :*  a  plact.*  well  known  to  trap[)crs,  where  the  canons 
throu<;h  wliieh  the  Coloiadu  llovvs,  expand  into  a  narrow  pretty  valley,  about  six- 
teen miles  in  leno;th.  The  river  was  several  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  swollen 
to  the  top  of  its  banks,  near  to  which  it  was  in  many  places  fifteen  to  twenty  feet 
deep.  They  crossed  the  river  with  a  skin  boat  which  had  been  purchased  at  the 
fort.  According  to  information,  the  lower  end  of  this  valley  forms  the  most 
eastern  part  of  the  Colorado  :  the  latitude  of  tin*  encan)pment,  opposite  to  the 
remains  of  an  old  fort  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  river,  was  40  deg.  46  min.  27  sec, 
and  the  elevation  above  the  sea  ol.'it)  feet ;  here  the  river  flowed  between  lofty 
precipices  of  red  rock,  and  ihe  country  below  is  said  to  assume  a  very  rugged 
character;  the  river  and  its  affluents  passing  through  canons  which  forbid  all 
access  to  the  water.  This  sheltered  little  valley  was  formerly  a  favourite  winter- 
ing-ground for  the  trappei*s,  as  it  atlorded  them  suftieient  pastunige  for  their 
aumials,  aud  tiie  ^mroundmi;  n)t'Uiitaiiis  an;  well  stocked  with  ijanie. 

After  leavinu;  Hrown's  Hole  they  advanced  ovlt  a  country  which  has  long 
been  infested  by  the  war-parties  of  the  Sioux  and  other  Indians,  and  considered 
among  the  must  dangerous  war-grounds  in  the  Itocky  Mountains;  parties  of 
whites  having  been  repeatedly  defeated  on  this  river. 

On  the  llih  of  June  they  encamped  a  little  below  a  branch  of  the  river, 
called  St.  Vrain's  Fork.  A  few  miles  above  was  the  fort  at  which  Frapp 's 
party  had  been  defeated  two  years  previously ;  and  they  passed  during  the  day 
a  place  where  one  of  (.'arson's  men  was  fired  upon  and  had  five  bullets  through 
his  bodv. 

On  the  12tli  they  reached  the  country  of,  and  saw,  the  buffalo,  and  wel- 
comed the  appearance  of  two  old  bulls.  As  they  descended  to  St.  Vrain's 
Fork,  an  affluent  of  Green  River,  the  hunters  brought  in  mountain  sheep  and 
the  meat  of  two  fat  bulls.  They  killed  two  fine  cows  near  the  camp.  A  band 
of  elk  broke  out  of  a  neighbouring  grove ;  antelopes  were  running  over  the 
hills,  and  on  the  opposite  river  plains,  herds  of  buffalo  were  raising  clouds  of 
dust.     The  country  liere  appeared  more  variously  stocked  with  game  than  any 

*  r/jis  fort  was  attiicked  and  U\Vou\w  a  VYA\\do?  vV\^^  UlaU  Indians  since  Captain  Fremont 
pa:fscd  It,  and  tlio  men  ok*  tUc  trAmsou  V\\W\  a\\eLv\\c  n«o\sv^\v^^\\\^q'S,     U\.  feoubideau  was 
abBvnt,  una  so  escaped  the  fate  of  lUc  ivsi. 
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part  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  they  had  visited ;  owing  to  tlie  excellent  pastura'^e, 
and  its  being  avoided  by  the  hunters  on  account  of  its  dangerous  cliaractcr  as 
Indian  war-ground. 

On  the  13th  of  June  they  reached  the  summit  towards  mid-day,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8000  feet.     Captain  Fremont  says — "  With  joy  and  exultation  we  saw 
ourselves  once  more  on  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  beheld  a  little 
stream  taking  its  course  towards  the  rising  sun.     It  was  an  affluent  of  the  Platte^ 
called  PitUani's  lorky  the  name  of  a  trapper  who,  some  years  since,  was  killed 
here  by  the  Gros  Vefitre  Indians.     Issuing  from  the  pines  in  the  afternoon^  we 
saw  spread  out  before  us  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  with  the  pass  of  the  Medi- 
cine  Butte    beyond,  and  some  of  the   Sweet  Water  Mountains.     We  were 
now  about  two  degrees  south  of  the  South  Pass,  and  our  course  home  would 
have  been  eastwardly ;  ,but   that  would    have  taken   us  over  ground  already 
examined,  and    therefore  without  the  interest   which  would  excite  curiosity. 
Southwardly  there  were  objects  worthy  to  be  explored,  to  wit:  the  approxima- 
tion of  the  head  waters  of  three  different  rivers — the  Platte,  the  Arkansas,  and* 
the  Grand  River  Fork  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  California;  the  passes 
at  the  heads  of  these  rivers,  and  the  three  remarkable  mountain  coves,  called 
Parks,  in  which  they  took  their  rise.     The  coves,  the  heads  of  the  rivers,  the 
approximation  of  these  waters,  the  practicability  of  the  mountain  passes,  and 
the  locality  of  the  three  parks,  were  all  objects  of  interest,  and,  although 
well  known  to  hunters  and  trappers,  were  unknown  to  science  and  to  history. 
We,  therefore,  changed  our  course,  and  turned  up  the  valley  of  the  Platte  in- 
stead of  going  down  it.     We  crossed  several  small  affluents,  and  again  made  a 
fortified  camp  in  a  grove.     Tlie  country  had  now  become  very  beautiful — rich 
in  water,  grass,  and  game ;  and  to  these  were  added  the  charm  of  scenery  and 
])leasant  weather. 

"  Our  route  this  morning  (June  14)  lay  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  over 
the  long  low  spurs  which  sloped  gradually  down  to  the  river,  forming  the  broad 
valley  of  the  Platte.  The  country  is  beautifully  watered.  In  almost  every 
hollow  ran  a  clear,  cool,  mountain  stream ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning  we 
crossed  seventeen,  several  of  them  being  larj^e  creeks,  forty  to  fifty  feet  wide, 
with  a  swift  current,  and  tolerably  deep.  These  were  variously  wooded  with 
groves  of  aspen  and  cotton-wood,  with  w  illow,  cherry,  and  other  shrubby  trees. 
Buffalo,  antelope,  and  elk,  were  frequent  during  the  day. 

"  Encamped  on  a  pretty  stream,  where  there  were  several  beaver-dams,  and 
many  trees  recently  cut  down  by  the  bciivcr.  Wc  gave  to  this  the  name  of 
Beaver  Dam  Creek,  as  now  they  are  becoming  siilliciently  rare  to  distinguish  by 
their  name  the  streams  on  which  they  are  found.  In  this  mountain  they  occurred 
more  abundantly  tlian  elsewhere  in  all  our  journey,  in  which  their  vestiges  had 
been  sen  reel  v  >een. 
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'^  The  next  day  we  had  an  animated  chase  after  a  grizzly  bear,  which  we  tried 
to  lasso.  Fuentes  threw  the  lasso  upon  his  neck,  but  it  slipped  off,  and  he 
escaped  into  the  dense  thickets  of  the  creek.  Our  course  in  the  afternoon 
brought  us  to  the  main  Platte  River^  here  a  handsome  stream,  with  a  uniform 
breadth  of  seventy  yards^  except  where  widened  by  frequent  islands.  It  was 
apparently  deep,  with  a  moderate  current,  and  wooded  with  groves  of  large 
willow. 

''  The  valley  narrowed  as  we  ascended,  and  presently  degenerated  into  a 
gorge,  through  which  the  river  passed  as  through  a  gate.  We  entered  it,  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  New  Park — a  beautiful  circular  valley  of  thirty  miles* 
diameter,  walled  in  all  round  with  snowy  mountains,  rich  with  water  and  with 
grass,  fringed  with  pine  on  the  mountain  sides  below  the  snow  line,  and  a  para- 
dise to  all  grazing  animals.  The  Indian  name  for  it  signifies  *  cow  lodged  of 
which  our  own  may  be  considered  a  translation ;  the  enclosure,  the  grass,  the 
water,  and  the  herds  of  buffalo  roaming  over  it,  naturally  presenting  the  idea  of 
a  park.  We  halted  for  the  night  just  within  the  gate,  and  expected,  as  usual,  to 
see  herds  of  buffalo ;  but  an  Arapahoe  village  had  been  before  us,  and  not  one 
was  to  be  seen.  Latitude  of  the  encampment,  40  deg.  52  min.  44  sec.  Elevation 
by  tlie  boiling  point,  7/20  feet 

*^  It  is  from  this  elevated  coir,  and  from  the  gorges  of  the  surroun^ng 
mountains,  and  some  lakes  within  their  bosoms,  that  the  Great  Platte  River  col- 
lects its  first  waters,  and  assumes  its  first  form ;  and  certainly  no  river  could  ask 
a  more  beautiful  origin. 

*'  Wc  continued  our  way  among  the  waters  of  the  Park,  over  the  foot 
Iiilis  of  the  bordering  mountains,  where  wc  found  good  pasturage,  and  sar- 
prised  and  killed  some  buffalo.  We  fell  into  a  broad  and  excellent  trail  made  by 
buffalo,  where  a  waggon  would  pass  with  ease;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing, we  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  a  pass  which  was 
(inc  of  the  most  beautiful  we  had  ever  seen.  The  trail  led  among  the  aspens, 
through  open  grounds,  richly  covered  with  grass,  and  carried  us  over  an  elevation 
of  about  9000  feet  above  tlic  level  of  the  sea. 

*^Tliu  country  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  the  delightful  summer  weather 
<»*' the  mountains,  which  we  still  continued  to  enjoy.  Descending  from  the  pass, 
ue  found  ourselves  aijain  on  the  western  waters:  and  halted  on  the  edge  of 
another  muuutaiii  vallev,  called  the  Old  Park,  in  which  is  formed  Grand  River, 
one  of  t!»c  principal  branches  of  the  Coloradu  of  California.  We  were  now 
nioving  with  sonic  caution,  as,  from  the  trail,  we  found  the  Arapahoe  village  had 
also  passed  this  way.  As  we  were  coming  out  of  their  enemy's  country,  and  this 
was  a  war-ground,  we  were  desirous  to  avoid  them.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  in  the  Old  Park  is  interestinsr,  though  of  a  different  character  from  the 
New;  instead  of  being  a  eounjarativc  plain,  it  is  more  or  less  broken  into  hills. 
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and  surrounded  by  the  high  mountains,  timbered  on  the  lower  parts  with  quaking 
asp  and  pines. 

''On  the  18th  of  June  our  scoutSi  who  were  as  usual  ahead,  made  from  a 
buUe  this  morning  the  signal  of  Indians.  We  had  scarcely  made  our  few  pre- 
parations, when  about  200  of  tliem  appeared  on  the  verge  of  the  bottom,  mounted, 
])ainted,  and  armed  for  war.  We  planted  the  American  flag  between  us;  and  a 
short  parley  ended  in  a  truce,  with  something  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
presents.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  customary  for  this  i)eople  to  attack 
the  trading  parties  which  they  meet  in  this  region,  considering  all  whom  they 
meet  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains  to  be  their  enemies. 

''  The  next  morning  we  descended  the  river  for  about  eight  miles,  and  halted 
a  short  distance  above  a  canon,  through  which  Grand  River  issues  from  the 
Park.  Here  it  was  smooth  and  deep,  150  yards  in  breadth,  and  its  elevation  at 
this  point  6700  feet.  A  frame  for  the  boat  being  very  soon  made,  our  baggi^e 
was  ferried  across ;  the  horses,  in  the  mean  time,  swimming  over. 

*'  The  shade  of  the  pines,  and  the  weather,  were  most  delightful  on  the  20th. 
The  country  was  literally  alive  with  buflalo :  and  the  continued  echo  of  the 
hunters'  rifles  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  for  a  moment  made  me  uneasy,  think- 
ing perhaps  they  were  engaged  with  Indians ;  but  in  a  short  time  they  came  into 
camp  with  the  meat  of  seven  fat  cows. 

"  In  the  afternoon  the  river  forked  into  three  apparently  equal  streams ;  broad 
butValo  trails  leading  up  the  left  hand,  and  the  middle  branch  indicating  good 
passes  over  the  mountains ;  but  up  the  right  hand  branch  (which,  in  the  object 
of  descending  from  the  mountain  by  the  main  head  of  the  Arkansas,  I  was  most 
desirous  to  follow),  there  was  no  sign  of  a  buflalo  trace.  Apprehending,  from  this 
reason,  and  the  character  of  the  mountains,  which  are  known  to  be  extremely 
rugged,  that  the  right-hand  branch  led  to  no  pass,  1  proceeded  up  the  middle 
branch,  which  formed  a  tint  valley  bottom  between  timbered  ridges  on  the  left 
and  snowy  mountains  on  the  right,  tenninating  in  large  buttes  of  naked  rock. 
The  trail  was  good,  and  the  country  interesting  ;  and  at  nightfall  wc  encamped 
in  an  open  j)lacc  among  the  pines,  where  we  built  a  strong  fort.'* 

Next  mornini^,  a  party  of  six  trappers,  who  had  ventured  out  among  the 
mountains  after  beaver,  informed  (*aptain  Fremont  that  two  of  their  number  had 
been  killed  by  the  Indians,  one  of  them  but  a  few  days  since,  by  the  Arapahoes. 
By  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  the  elevation  of  the  camp  was  10,430  feel; 
and  the  pine  forest  and  good  grass  still  continued. 

The  captain  proceeded  upwards,  occasionally  through  open  pines,  witli  a  very 
gradual  ascent.  They  surprised  a  herd  of  bulfalo  near  a  small  lake  among 
pines.  Ilaviitg  ascended  about  800  feet  from  the  camp,  he  reached  the  summit 
tiK  THE  DIVIDING  KiDGK,  which  was  calculated  to  be  1 1,200  feet  above  the  sea. 
Here  the  river  spreads  itself  into  small  branches  and  springs,  heading  nearly  in 
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the  summit  of  the  ridge,  which  is  very  narrow.  Immediately  below  was  a  green 
valley,  through  which  ran  a  stream ;  and  a  short  distance  opposite  TX)se  snowy 
mountains,  whose  summits  were  formed  into  peaks  of  naked  rock. 

He  descended  from  the  summit  of  the  pass  into  the  creek  below,  and  en- 
camped on  a  bottom  of  good  grass  near  its  head,  which  gathers  its  waters  in  the 
crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  according  to  the  best  information  he  could 
obtain,  separated  only  by  the  rocky  wall  of  the  ridge  from  the  head  of  the  main 
Arkansas  river.  By  observations,  the  latitude  of  the  encampment  was  39  deg. 
20  min.  24  sec,  arid  south  of  which  he  laid  down,  the  head  of  the  Arkansas 
River.  A  band  of  buffalo  furnished  some  excitement,  by  charging  through  the 
camp  in  the  evening. 

On  the  following  day  they  descended  the  stream  by  a  buffalo  trail,  along 
the  open  grassy  bottom  of  the  river.  On  the  right,  the  bayou  was  bordered 
by  a  mountainous  range,  crested  with  rocky  naked  peaks.  Below  the  country 
exhibited  '*  a  beautiful  park-like  character  of  pretty  level  prairies,  interspersed 
among  low  spurs,  wooded  openly  with  pine  and  quaking  asp,  contrasting  well 
with  the  denser  pines  which  swept  around  on  the  mountain  sides/'  Descending 
the  valley  of  the  stream,  they  met  a  party  of  Utah  women,  who  informed  them 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  their  village  was  fighting  with  the  Arapa- 
hoes :  they  filled  the  air  with  cries  and  lamentations,  to  make  it  understood  that 
some  of  their  chiefs  had  been  killed. 

Pike's  Peak  was  in  view  from  the  encampment.  It  bore  N.  87  deg.  E.  by 
compass. 

On  returning  from  this  region,  after  several  days'  laborious  travelling,  the 
expedition  left  the  mountains,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2dth  encamped  im- 
mediately at  their  foot,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  on  the  1st  of 
July  arrived  at  Bent's  Fort,  about  seventy  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Fontaine-qui-houit, 

Captain  Fremont  left  the  Arkansas,  about  twenty  miles  below  the  fort,  to 
examine  the  Kansas,  and  he  observes,  *•'  The  country  through  which  we  had 
been  travelling  since  leaving  the  Arkansas  River,  for  a  distance  of  260  miles,  pre- 
sented to  the  eye  only  a  succession  of  far-stretching  green  prairies,  covered  with 
unbroken  verdure  of  the  buffalo  grass,  and  sparingly  wooded  along  the  streams 
with  straggling  trees  and  occasional  groves  of  cotton-wood ;  but  here  the  country 
began  perceptibly  to  change  its  character,  becoming  a  more  fertile,  wooded,  and 
beautiful  region,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  grasses,  and  watered  with  innumer- 
able little  streams,  which  were  wooded  with  oak,  large  elms,  and  the  usual 
varieties  of  timber  common  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Kansas  River.  As  we 
advanced,  the  country  improved,  gradually  assimilating  in  appearance  to  the 
north-western  part  of  Missouri.  The  beautiful  sward  of  the  bufl&lo  grass,  which 
i5  reg^ardcd  as  the  best  ;xud  most  nutritious  found  on  the  prairies,  appeared  now 
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only  in  patches^  being  replaced  by  a  longer  and  coarser  grass,  which  covered  the 
face  of  the  country  luxuriantly.  The  diflFerence  in  the  character  of  the  grasses 
became  suddenly  evident  in  the  weakened  condition  of  our  animals,  which  began 
sensibly  to  fail  as  soon  as  we  quitted  the  buffalo  grass. 

"  The  river  preserved  a  uniform  breadth  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards,  with 
broad  bottoms  continuously  timbered  with  large  cotton-wood  trees,  among  which 
were  interspersed  a  few  other  varieties. 

"  After  having  travelled  directly  along  its  banks  for  290  miles,  we  left  the 
river,  where  it  bore  suddenly  off  in  a  north  westerly  direction,  towards  its  junction 
with  the  Republican  Fork  of  the  Kansas,  distant  about  sixty  miles  ;  and,  con- 
tinuing our  easterly  course,  in  about  twenty  miles  we  entered  the  waggon  road 
from  Santa  Fe  to  Independence,  and  on  the  last  day  of  July  encamped  again  at 
the  little  town  of  Kansas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  River. 

^*  During  our  protracted  absence  of  fourteen  months,  in  the  course  of  which 
we  had  necessarily  been  exposed  to  great  varieties  of  weather  and  of  climate, 
no  one  case  of  sickness  had  ever  occurred  among  us. 

'*  Here  ended  our  land  journey  :  and  the  day  following  our  arrival,  we  found 
ourselves  on  board  a  steamboat  rapidly  gliding  down  the  broad  Missouri.  Our 
travel- worn  animals  had  not  been  sold  and  dispersed  over  the  country  to  renewed 
labour,  but  were  placed  at  good  pasturage  on  the  frontier,  and  are  now  ready  to 
do  their  part  in  the  coming  expedition.  On  the  Gth  of  August  we  arrived  at  St. 
Louis,  where  the  party  was  finally  disbanded  ;  a  great  number  of  the  men  having 
their  homes  in  the  neighbourhood."' 

The  extracts  and  condensed  accounts  which  we  have  prepared  from  the  nar- 
ratives of  exploring  expeditions,  from  the  recent  travels  of  Americans  in  Mexico 
and  California,  although  but  embracing  but  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  actual 
letter-press  of  these  narratives  and  travels,  afford,  in  a  compressed  form,  all  the 
really  important  information  recently  obtained  of  countries  hitherto  but  very 
imperfectly  known :  and  the  importance  of  the  circumstance  which  now  involve 
tlie  future  destinies  of  Oregon,  California,  and  Mexico,  and  of  the  progress  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  America,  constitute,  we  believe,  a  full  justification  of  the 
length  to  which  we  have  extended  these  chapters. 
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ClIAPTEK  XXIX 


( i)X>inr'iK)N  in  mkxko. 


Afteu  the  ('\cTthn)\v  of  the  imperial  (luvcmnicnt  of  Iturbidc,  a  national 
representative  ImjiIv  iiurt,  ami  before  sepanitin*;,  at  tlie  end  of  fourteen  months, 
agreed  to  a  fctii-nil  constitution,  embraein&x  tl»e  ori*;inul  royal  states  of  New 
Spain.  It  was  proclaimed  on  tlje  Ith  of  October,  lb24.*  The  first  congress 
under  it  met  on  the  1st  of  January,  1S2.'>,  with  General  Victoria,  as  president  of 
the  federal  republic.  JJisronl  and  Pronnnnamientos  followed.  One  cabal  de- 
clared that  no  man  of  Spanish  birth  should  fill  any  public  odice.  One  opposed 
the  federation,  another  the  central  system.  C.-entralists  were  called  Hscossaii,  or 
Scotch — the  federalists,  the  Vnrliiiws,  or  Yorkists  ;  strange  names  for  Spanisih 
i-aces.  Sanguinary  revolutions  and  insurrections  continued.  Rulers  were  over- 
turned, or  replaced,  or  executed.  After  the  execution  of  President  Guerera,  in 
IS.}1,  an  exiled  president  Pedraza,  was  recalled  to  serve  out  three  mouths  of  his 
allotted  term.  Santa  A mia  succeeded  in  1S33.  Pronunciamientos  and  insurrec- 
tions were  vi^^orously,  and  not  very  mercifully,  (pielled  by  him. 

In  the  tirst  veiir  of  his  nn^idencv,  a  •*  Pnmuiulamirnto'*^  was  made^n  favour 
of  tlic  *\fufnis^^  of  tlie  chmrh   and  ainiy.     Tlie   latter  |)rocIaimed  him  Dictator 

•  Tins  oMi.-titiiticn  w.»^.  with  tin*  rxcrption  o\'  tin*  arti«  Ir  mi  religion,  foiimied  on  tlic  articKs 
«»f  tlir  cuiiHiitiiiiiiii  of  tlu"  rniti«l  St.ifcH  nf  Nnrtli  Ann  rita.  V.:n'\\  <•!'  tin-  Moxicaii  states  was  tn 
pri'xTVi'  tin'  riiilit  n{  iij:injini:  ami  niniliiyiti;:  it'i  ^UiXr  iiovi'mnn-nt,  |>rt)viil«Ml  it  rt'tained  the  rc- 
]>ul)liraii  tnrin.  TlnMoni:!'*".  nl' ilic  Iniini  wa-;  to  tun^i-i  nf  tin*  prroiiiMit  and  tlic  vic«'-prr>i- 
liiMit,  und  of  two  IcLii^'LiiiM'  ImmI!4<.  tln'  M-uati*  ;w:d  tin*  liun^i*  of  iv[»ri>cntati\(»s.  Tin*  sonato  U* 
he  niinpn-fd  ot"  twicr  as  many  nn'ni!n*r>  a-*  tln-n*  an*  siatf^  ;  cvt-rv  statr  sendint;  two  senators, 
I'lirtfd  l»y  tln'  K'u'i>laii\r  1mi(1u*«>  ul"  ilu»  >t.i!i».  Tin-  inniilxT  «•!  tho  nnMnlti-rs  of  tlie  house  of  ro- 
j)n'si'ntati\os  witi*  not  liniiird.  Ilv4My  di^tri«'t  mntainiiii:  a  pi )|)n la: inn  of  between  40,(XN)  and 
Wf.OfM)  inhahitant<,  wcrv  eniitlt'd  to  cljno'je  a  it'pre«.iMJtativt'  ;  a  eensns  was  to  be  made  every  ten 
yt'ars.  Tin*  lf;:i>lativ«'  hiulii-*.  to  invrt  on  thf  Ut  of  .lannary,  and  continue  to  the  loth  of  x\pril: 
hut  if  lu'i'i-i-ary.  niiijlit  proloni:  it  ont*  niMiitli.  Tiio  prr-ijlViif  ini^iht  rail  an  extraordinary  nieet- 
inj;  nf  tJK'  It'iri-lativj'  liodir^.  'lUc  ri'pri'><Mitativcs  wen*  to  hr  rlect«'d  for  two  vears  ;  the  senators 
for  fnnr  y»-.ir«:. 

Tlh' pii'*i.lfnt.  nr  exj-LUtivf.  to  !.«•  rlin*.!!  I)y  tin' lfL'i^lafiv.»  hodie-?  of  the  different  States. 
Every  ^tali"  lo  n.niK-  twn  <-andidati'>.  nnr  of  whom  not  tn  he  a  eiti/eri  «if  the  state  ;  the  congn-ss 
to  deehirr  the  piTson  to  he  dnly  i-hrted,  a<  rho«;fn  hy  tin-  m.ijoritv  of  the  states.  Tlie  vice-pre- 
siilent  to  he  rhu>en  in  thc.-anu'  manin-r.  The  pn-sidcnt  and  viee-j)re>itli'nt  to  remain  four  vears 
in  olfiro.  Tlu*  pre-ident  tci  appoint  tia'  -een'taries  of  >tate.  and  the  ofhrci?:  in  the  arinv  and  navy  : 
to  he  eoniinander-in-chirf  »if  tin.'  fnur^.  to  treat  with  t'oreii;n  powrrs,  and  cause  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  congre--;  to  hi-  pMhli-licd  and  exceiitrd.  Hut  \ir  wa^  recpiired  to  consult  the  privv  council, 
in  which  i'\crv  ^taie  wa*^  n*prc-ented  hv  one  inemhor. 

Disputrs  arisMi.;  hetwrrn  the  antiioiiii.s  of  the  Iniled  States  or  their  citizens  were  to  be  de- 
cided by  u  -suprrior  ronrt.  cnn^i^tin-:  i.f  clrM-n  nn'inh.TN,  rho^'u  hv  the  leijislativc  b«>dics  of  the 
states.  Tliat  conn  ti)  «x[dain  tin-  tnn-  nnanini:  of  tin'  laws  whein^er  thev  are  obscure,  and  to 
(Icternuno  the  limits  of  the  jvir\>vVvcl\o\\  lA'  v\w  WiWtaV  vourt^  of  the  republic.  The  crimes  or 
//iisJemearioiirs  of  senators,  rei4Te^euV;vv\\e'^,;\\\\\vA--;\Ckox^-v'vA\-\\\s.-A\\^rk>\\v>\  v\\W\^  v>^c«is  of  the 
/list  liink,  to  lie  also  tried  hy  tins  eovm. 
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at  Cuautia — ^he  refused  to  accept — and  inarched  against  and  subdued  the  insur- 
gents at  Guanajuato. 

In  1835,  a  **  Prtmunciamiento^*  was  published  and  quelled  in  Zacatecas.  A 
few  days  after  this  victory  there  was  another,  called  the  ''  Plan  of  Toluca/'  which 
was  generally  believed  to  have  been  framed  by  Santa  Anna. 

This  plan  was  fatal  to  the  federal  system.  It  destroyed  the  constitution  of 
1824,  vested  the  power  in  a  central  government,  abolished  the  legislatures  of 
the  states,  and  changed  those  states  into  departments,  under  the  control  of  mili- 
tary commandants  and  governors,  responsible  only  to  the  chief  authorities  of  the 
republic.  This  last  bold  act  of  Santa  Anna,  previous  to  his  capture  in  Texas, 
formed  in  its  principles,  the  basis  of  the  '^Central  Constitution,"  adopted  in 
1836,  instead  of  the  federal  constitution  of  1824. 

This  de facto  dictator  of  his  own  country,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Spaniards, 
lost  his  liberty  by  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans  at  San 
Jacmto.  He  was  liberated,  and  returned  through  the  United  States  to  Mexico, 
and  having  become  exceedingly  unpopular,  retired  to  his  farm  at  Manga  de 
Clavo. 

When  Santa  Anna  departed  for  Texas,  Barrigan,  whom  he  left  in  his  ab- 
sence as  president,  died,  and  Coro  assumed  the  administration,  until  Bustamente 
(a  former  president),  whose  friends  had  elected  him  to  the  presidency  under  the 
new  and  central  constitution,  returned  from  France,  where  he  had  lived  obscure 
since  his  defeat  at  Tenhilon,  in  1830,  by  Santa  Anna. 

In  1838,  the  unfortunate  Mexia  advanced  towards  the  capital  of  Mexico  with 
a  considerable  army.  He  was  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puebla  by  Santa 
Anna;  Mexia  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  immediately  shot,  by  order 
of  Santa  Anna.* 

Soon  after  Vera  Cruz  was  blockaded  by  a  French  squadron,  and  attacked  by 
the  French  troops.  Santa  Anna  at  once  repaired  to  the  port  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  troops.  While  following  the  French,  as  they  retreated  to  their 
boats,  he  was  wounded  in  the  leg.f 

He  remained  quiet  during  the  '^  Pronunciamiento^  of  the  Federalists  under 

*  Mr.  Mayer,  in  two  notes  informs  iis,  '*  You  are  right,"  said  he  to  Santa  Anna,  when  he  was 
refused  a  respite :  '  I  would  not  have  granted  you  half  the  time,  had  I  conquered !'  ** 

f  "  Santa  Anna,**  says  Mr.  Mayer,  *'  causes  the  5th  of  Decemher  to  be  celebrated  in  Mexico, 
as  a  day  of  victory  over  the  French  !  They  tell  a  story  of  him  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  is  illustrative 
of  his  cunning.  One  morning,  early,  during  the  siege,  a  party  of  French  soldiers  had  made  itf 
way  into  the  town  and  got  possession  of  the  house  in  which  Santa  Anna  was  lodged.  As  soon  as 
he  was  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  troops,  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  in  his  shirt  and  trowsers, 
attempted  to  escape.  On  the  stairs  he  met  the  soldiers,  headed  bv  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  who 
immedbtely  demanded,  <  Where  is  Santa  Annar'  '  There,'  said  he,  pointing  over  his  shoulder 
witli  his  thumb  to  a  room  in  which  anotlier  general  was  quietly  sleeping.*  '  And  who  are  jrou  ?* 
laid  the  Prince ;  *  Oh !  nobody,*  said  Santa  Anna,  '  nobody  but  a  servant  of  the  bouse.'  The 
prince  pushed  on  in  a  hurry  to  secure  the  general,  while  the  general  as  hurriedly  pushed  for  the 
door!"— Santa  Anna  was  evidently  do  favourite  of  Mr.  Mayer. 

TOL.  I.  *  M 
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Urrea^  at  the  palace  of  Mexico,  on  the  15tli  of  July,  1840,  which  was  suppressed 
by  Valencia. 

In  August  1S41,  nn  insurrection  was  announced  by  the  ^^ Pronunciamiento*^ 
of  Paredes  in  Guadalaxara,  and  enforced  by  Valencia  and  Lombardini^  in  the  capi- 
tal, and  by  Santa  Anna  at  Vera  Cruz.  The  consumption  duty  of  15  per  cent  was 
one  of  the  grievances  complained  of;  which,  with  the  constitution  of  183G,  were 
difficulties  entirely  bevond  the  control  of  the  administration  of  Bustaniente.  The 
*^  P ronunciamientos^  of  those  generals  were  succeeded  by  a  montli's  contest  in  the 
streets  of  Mexico;  a  bombardment  of  the  capital ;  some  conflicts  between  the  rival 
troops  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  downfall  of  Bustamente ;  the  elevation  of 
Santa  Anna  to  the  provisional  presidency,  and  the  "  Plan  of  Tacubaya,"  by  the 
seventh  article  of  which  he  wiis  invested  with  dictatorial  powers. 

By  this  plan,  a  congress  was  to  meet  in  1842,  to  form  a  new  constitution. 
In  June  of  that  year,  "  a  corps  of  patriotic  cittzefis,  chosen  bij  the  people^  met  for 
that  purpose  in  the  capital.^'  The  provisional  presideitt,  in  a  speech,  declared 
forcibly  his  partiality  for  a  firm  and  central  ^lovernment ;  but  that  he  should 
acquiesce  in  the  final  decision  of  the  congress. 

In  December  1S42,  after  two  attempts  to  form  a  sj/stem  of  administration, — 
the  provisional  president  dissolved  the  congress,  and  convened  a  junta  of  notables. 
This  junta,  headed  by  Santa  Anna,  proclaimed  on  the  13th  of  June,  1843,  "  the 
bases  of  political  organization  of  the  Mexican  republic.*'  It  is  not  called  a 
constitution. 

By  this  instrument,  it  is  declared  that  Mexico  adopts  the  form  of  a  popular 
representative  system  for  its  government;  that  the  republic  shall  be  divided  into 
departments;  that  the  political  power  essentially  resides  in  the  nation,  and  that 
the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic  creed  is  professed  and  protected  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others. 

It  declares  that  slavery  is  not  to  be  permitted ; — that  no  one  is  to  be  molested 
for  his  political  opinions,  or  called  on  for  contributions,  except  such  as  ai-e  regu- 
larly imposed  by  law. 

It  distinguishes  who  arc  Mexican  citizens,  their  rights  and  obligations.  Citi- 
zens are — all  who  are  born  within  the  Mexican  territory,  or  beyond  it,  of  a  Mexi- 
can father ;  all  who  were  alive  in  Mexico  in  1821,  and  have  not  renounced  their 
allegiance; — all  who  were  natives  of  Central  America  when  it  belonged  to  the 
Mexican  nation,  and  since  then  have  continued  to  reside  in  Mexico; — and  all 
who  have  obtained  or  shall  obtain  letters  of  naturalization. 

The  rights  of  citizenship,  voting  for  qualifications,  require  that  they  must  be 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  married,  or  twenty-one  years  if  not  married  ;  and  they 
must  enjoy  an  annual  income  of  at  least  200  dollars,  derived  from  actual  capital, 
industry,  or  honest  personal  labour.  In  addition  to  these  requirements,  no  one  will 
be  allowed  to  vote,  after  the  year  1850,  u?iless  he  is  able  to  read  and  write. 
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The  rights  of  citizenship  are  suspended  (among  other  disqualifications)  by 
domestic  servitudci  habitual  intemperance,  taking  of  religious  vows,  keeping  of 
prohibited  gaming-houses,  and  fraudulent  bankruptcy. 

The  legislative  power  is  to  reside  in  a  congresSi  divided  into  a  chamber  of  deputies 
and  a  senate. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  to  be  composed  of  individuals  elected  by  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  departments,  in  a  manner  which  will  be  hereafter  specified,  and  in  the 
ratio  of  one  for  70,000  inhabitants.  The  departments  which  have  not  so  many  resi- 
dents shall,  nevertheless,  be  entitled  to  a  deputy,  and  there  shall  likewise  be  one  for 
every  fraction  over  35,000.  It  is  required,  that  a  deputy  shall  be  30  years  of  age*  and 
possessed  of  an  annual  income  of  1200  dollars.  A  moiety  of  the  chamber  is  to  be  re- 
newed every  two  years. 

The  Senate  is  to  be  composed  of  63  members,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  to  be  elected 
by  the  departmental  assemblies,  and  the  other  third  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the 
president  of  the  republic,  and  the  supreme  court  of  justice.  One-third  of  this  body  is 
to  be  renewed  biennially.  The  departmental  assemblies  are  to  select  five  persons  from 
each  of  the  classes  of  agriculturists,  miners,  proprietors,  or  mcrchuuUt,  and  manufac- 
turers; the  rest  of  the  quota  to  be  chosen  by  them  from  distinguished  individuals. 
Those  who  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  and  the  supreme  court,  are  to  be  taken 
from  among  individuals  who  have  signalised  themselves  in  the  civil,  military,  and  eccle- 
siastical career.     Senators  must  possess  an  annual  income  of  2000  dollars. 

The  congress,  so  constituted,  to  sit  twice  a  year  for  the  space  of  three  months, 
commencing  its  terms  on  the  1st  of  January  and  1st  of  July.  Its  members  are  not  al- 
lowed to  obtain  place  or  preferment  from  the  government,  except  for  the  most  impera- 
tive reasons. 

A  third  body,  called  the  Permanent  Deputation,  is  to  be  formed  by  this  congress, 
and  will  be  composed  of  four  members  of  the  senate  and  tive  of  the  chamber,  whose 
term  of  ofHce  shall  continue  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  national  assembly  and  the 
election  of  their  successors.  The  duly  of  this  permanent  deputation  is  to  call  extra 
sessions  of  Congress  whenever  they  may  be  decreed  by  the  government,  and  to  receive 
the  certificates  uf  the  election  of  president  of  the  republic,  senators,  and  ministers  of 
the  supreme  court  of  justice. 

The  Exeeutive  Power  is  confided  for  five  years  to  a  president,  who  must  be  a  Mexi- 
can by  birth,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  rights  of  citizenship,  more  than  forty  years 
of  ag:e,  and  a  resident  of  the  republic  at  the  time  of  his  election. 

Among  the  numerous  duties  prescribed  for  him  by  the  bases^  are  the  following: 

To  impose  fines  not  exceed in>i:  600  dollars  on  those  who  disobey  his  orders,  and 
are  wanting  in  due  respect  and  obedience  to  the  laws. 

To  see  that  prompt  justice  is  administered ;  to  visit  the  tribunals  whenever  he  is 
informed  of  delays,  or  thai  prejudicial  disorders  exist  in  those  bodies  ;  to  require  that  a 
preference  be  gi\en  to  causes  concerning  the  public  welfare,  and  to  exact  information 
touching  the  same  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  proper. 

To  object  {kfieer  obavrraciones)  within  thirty  days  (after  audience  of  the  council, 
which  will  be  hereafter  described),  to  the  projects  oi*  laws  approved  by  the  chambers, 
suspending  their  operations  in  the  mean  time.  If  the  project  be  reapproved,  the  govern* 
ment  may  suspend  it  until  the  near  termination  of  the  period  when  the  chambers  can 
consider  the  subject.  If  it  be  then  approved  by  two-tliiids  of  both  bcdies,  the  govern- 
ment will  be  obliged  to  publish  it  as  a  law.  If  the  thirty  days  terminate  after  the  regu- 
lar period  of  the  session,  the  government  is  to  direct  its  observations  to  the  permanent 
deputation ;  and  if  the  term  passed  without  any  action  by  the  president,  the  law  will  be 
considered  as  sancti'/ned,  and  published  without  delay. 

The  president  may  declare  war,  and  disjtosc  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation  as 
he  sees  fit,  according  to  the  objects  of  their  institution.  He  may  expel  from  the  repub- 
lic unnaturalized foreiffnertty  who  are  deemed  dangerous;  and  he  may  name  orators 
from  the  council  to  defend  the  opinions  of  the  government  before  the  chambers. 

The  Council  of  the  Government  is  to  be  composed  of  seventeen  Qecso\N&  ^-wscw^  \s^ 
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the  president,  whose  tenure  of  office  ii  perpetual,  and  whose  duties  are  to  give  their  aid 
to  the  government  in  all  matters  required  in  these  bases,  and  others  upon  which  it  shall 
be  proper  to  consult  them.  It  is  their  privilege,  moreover,  to  propose  to  the  government 
all  regulations  and  systems  they  may  deem  necessary  for  the  public  good  io  every  branch 
of  the  administration. 

Tlie  judicial  jwwer  of  the  country  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  in  departmental 
tribunals,  and  others  already  established  by  law.  There  is  to  be  a  perpetual  court  mar« 
tial,  chosen  by  the  president. 

The  Government  of  the  Departments  is  regulated  by  the  seventh  title. 

Each  department  is  to  have  an  assembly  composed  of  not  more  than  eleven,  nor 
less  than  seven,  who  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  the  qualifications 
required  for  a  deputy  to  congress.     Their  term  of  office  is  four  years. 

The  powers  of  these  assemblies  are  very  simple  and  irresponsible,  and  scarcely 
amount  to  more  than  a  species  of  municipal  police,  the  whole  of  which  is  subject  to 
the  review  of  the  president  of  the  republic,  and  of  a  governor  appointed  by  the  presi* 
dent. 

Electoral  Power, — The  population  of  Mexico  is  divided  into  sections  of  500  inha- 
bitants for  the  election  of  primary  juntas,  and  the  citizens  to  vote,  by  ticket,  for  one 
elector  for  every  500  inhabitants.  These  primary  electors  will  name  the  secondary,  who 
are  to  form  the  electoral  college  of  the  department  in  the  ratio  of  one  secondary  elector 
for  every  twenty  of  the  primary.  This  electoral  college,  again,  will  elect  the  deputies  to 
congress,  and  the  members  of  the  departmental  assembly  ;  and  its  members  must  have 
an  income  qualification  of  at  least  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

On  the  1st  of  November  of  the  year  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  presidential 
term,  each  departmental  assembly,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  or,  in  case  of  a  tie,  by  lot,  will 
■elect  a  person  as  president  for  the  succeeding  five  years.  There  is  no  clause  in  the  in- 
strument limiting  the  term  or  terms  for  which  an  individual  may  be  elected,  or  pre- 
scribing a  mode  of  supplying  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  his  death,  resignation,  or  in- 
competency. 

Mr.  Mayer  observes,  "  The  people  are  divided  into  classes  of  citizens  and  inhabi- 
tants. Property  qualifications  nre  created,  while  domestic  servants,  and  the  clergy,  are 
disfranchised  in  the  same  category  with  gamblers  and  drunkards,  though  they  possess 
both  the  required  income  and  education. 

<<The  opinion  of  the  people  is  not  to  be  taken  directly  by  vote  in  regard  to  the  men 
who  are  to  represent  them  in  the  departments  and  in  congress,  or  to  govern  them  in  the 
presidency  ;  but  their  sentiments  are  to  be  filtered  through  three  bodies  of  electors  before 
their  representation  is  finally  effected.  And,  last  of  all,  the  supreme  power  is  vested  in  a 
central  t^^overnment,  while  the  people  are  left  with  scarce  a  shadow  of  authority  over 
their  homes  and  interests  in  the  departments. 

'<  It  will  be  at  once  observed,  that  the  President  Santa  Anna  has  thus  succeeded  in  en- 
forcing: his  favourite  scheme  of  centralism. 

''  The  four  millions  of  Mexican  Indians  (scarcely  one  of  whom  ever  had  an  annual 
income  of  200  dollars  in  his  life),  must  always  be  unrepresented  in  the  government.  No 
hope  is  proposed  to  them  of  advancement  or  regeneration  ;  while  the  chief  magistrate, 
himself,  is  surrounded  by  a  complicated  machine,  that  wants  every  element  of  demo- 
cratic simplicity,  and  possesses  a  thousand  inlets  to  corruption  and  mismanagement. 

''  In  either  event,  the  president  may  deem  himself  safe.  If  the  bases  succeed  in 
giving  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  to  Mexico,  he  will  have  the  honour  of  the  move- 
ment. But  if  he  finds  that  they  are  not  efficacious,  or  are  likely  to  injure  his  schemes, 
it  will  be  a  task  neither  of  difficulty  nor  danger,  in  so  complicated  a  maze,  to  loosen  some 
trifling  screw,  or  throw  some  petty  wheel  from  its  axle,  by  which  the  whole  must  be  dis- 
arranged without  the  responsibility  of  even  its  humblest  engineers. 

**  So  long  as  the  president  rules  under  an  instrument  which  gives  him  complete  con- 
trol of  the  army,  the  power  to  declare  war,  entire  patronage  of  the  civil  list,  the  right 
to  impose  fines,  veto  laws,  and  mieTfere  with  the  judiciary ; — he  will  possess  an  authority 
too  great  to  be  intrusted  lo  an^  one  *\nA\N\A\3L^\  uv  o^x  ^vj  %xi^  ^wi«»x\aTx*" 
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Since  the  institutioii  of  this  central  system,  Santa  Anna  has  been  banished, 
another  president  elected — insurrections  have  succeeded  insurrections — Pronun* 
ctamifn/of  and  the  Presidentship  of  Paredes,  ^nd  a  war  with  the  United  States,  are 
among  the  events  of  the  year  1846. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  MEXICO. 

It  will  appear  evident,  from  the  foregoing  sketches  of  the  various  countries 
north  and  south  of  this  vast  region,  that  Mexico,  with  the  roost  fertile  resources 
and  with  all  climates,  soils,  and  productions,  with  magnificent  forests, — with  the 
precious,  and  most  of  the  useful  minerals,  in  abundance,  is  a  powerless  and  de- 
clining state. 

Spain,  from  the  first  day  of  occupation,  planted  in  this  physically  highly- 
favoured  empire,  the  elements  of  future  weakness,  dissolution,  and  decay. 
Arbitrary  civil  and  military  power, — injustice  and  cruelty  to  the  aboriginals, — 
and  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  which  fascinated  the  senses  and  paralyzed 
the  intellect,  were  the  elements  of  Spanish  policy  in  America.  No  sound  rea- 
soner,  who  studied  human  character,— no  statesman,  who  judged  of  the  present^ 
in  accordance  with  the  conduct  of  mankind  in  all  countries — in  all  past  ages^ 
could  have  expected  that  a  whole  people  bom  and  brought  up  under  such  a 
government,  and  under  such  a  church,  would,  on  becoming  independent  of 
Spain,  be  prepared  for  civil  liberty,  for  self-government, — and  especially  for  a 
republican  government,  when  the  only  religion  they  professed  and  tolerated 
was  thoroughly  anti-republican, — in  all  its  institutions, — ^in  all  its  observances^ — 
and  in  its  doctrines  of  passive  obedience. 

In  other  Catholic  countries,  as  in  France  and  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  the 
circumstances  were  widely  different  The  inhabitants,  at  least  those  of  the  towns^ 
and  the  prominent  men  in  the  country,  were  and  are  intelligent,  and  liberally 
educated.  The  people  of  Mexico  had  scarcely  any  other  education,  but  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church :  which,  being  far  above  their  comprehension,  were 
mysterious,  yet  agreeable  to  them.  The  people  were  taught  to  perform  their 
devotions  with  mechanical  exactitude,  and  the  priestly  and  monkish  injunctions 
have  been,  since  the  days  of  Cortez,  obeyed  with  unquestionable  non-resistance. 

The  ecclesiastical  power  exacted  and  obtained  obedience,  but  only  to  the 
church.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  all  administra- 
tive principles,  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  attributable,  to  the  Spanish  government ;— > 
but  the  sin  of  ignorance  in  the  people,  and  intolerance  in  religion,  is,  in  the  most 
absolute  sense,  chargeable  to  the  church*     This  church  is  still  rich  almost  be- 

*  Sec  State  of  Education  and  Religion  in  Mexico  hcctA&e^. 
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yond  precedent  in  Mexico.  Ecclesiastical  property  is  sacred.  It  has  been  invaded, 
almost  utterly  despoiled,  in  Spain ;  but  amidst  all  the  anarchy  which  has  disturbed 
the  country,  the  lands,  and  the  treasures,  of  churches  have  been  held  in  holy 
reverence  in  Mexico. 

A  standing  army  of  great  numerical  organisation,  consisting  of  mixed  breeds 
of  all  shades  of  colour  and  character,  without  either  patriotic  or  chivalrous  spirit, 
has  been  maintained  at  ruinous  expense  to  the  country  ever  since  Mexico  became 
independent  of  Spain.  This  force,  which,  morally  speakings  is  little  superior  to 
numerous  hordes  of  bandits,  has  served  each  military  adventurer  who  has  been 
successful  in  the  declaration  of  2l  pronunciamieiUo* 

With  respect  to  the  civil  power,  in  Mexico,  the  incapacity  for  self-govern- 
ment, or  rather  the  impatience  of  that  control,  which  must  be  submitted  to  ia 
order  to  enjoy  civil  and  religious  liberty,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  most 
remarkable  prevalence  of  ignorance, — to  the  evils  which  the  ancient  govern- 
ment engendered, — and  to  tJie  jealousy  which  one  individual  entertains  of  any 
other  attaining  power  under  the  modern  administration.  Under  other  circum- 
stances we  believe  that  Iturbide  would  have  been,  in  his  general  government, 
a  fitting  ruler  for  the  country.  With  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  Santa  Anna 
as  an  administrator,  we  believe  there  might  have  been  less  dangerous  presi- 
dents elected  in  the  most  advanced  of  republics. 

In  Europe  we  have  in  another  work  drawn  a  parallel  between  the  prosperous 
and  powerful  condition  of  Ilollnnd,  and  the  distracted  and  feeble  state  of  Spain.! 
In  America  we  mav  well  contrast  one  j^niall  communitVt  that  of  Massachussetts, 
witli  a  vast  empire, — tliat  of  ^Icxico.  One  hundred  years  after  the  date,  when 
the  great  epoch  of  Spanish  power  sent  forth  Cortez  and  his  followers,  to  conquer 
and  possess,  the  most  magnificent,  populous,  fruitful,  and  rich  empire  in 
America,  a  fL-w  persecuted  pilgrims  landed  in,  niitMrally,  the  most  forbidding  and 
sava'^c  regions  of  the  territory  now  included  in  the  Anglo-American  union.  Indo- 
mitablo  energy,  rigid  virtue,  habits  of  thrift,  the  most  laborious  perseverance, 
and  the  spirit  of  civil  and  reliiiioiis  liberty,  have  gradually  transformed  a  country 
of  rocks  and  wilds,  with  a  severe  and  boisterous  climate,  into  one  of  the  most 
prosperous,  liappv,  populous,  and  intelligent  slates  in  the  world.  In  truth  one 
may  behold  more  of  the  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise  on  a  frozen  lake  in 
Massacliussett*^,  than  in  the  vast  fertile  plain,  amidst  which  the  city  of  Mexico 
stands.  In  New  Knglaiid,  if  a  public  question  affect  the  interests  of  the  people, 
they  meet  and  di>euss  it  gra\ely  at  a  prelinihiar)',  or  caucas  meeting.  Each 
citizen  retires  in  the  evening  calmly  to  within  the  circle  of  his  domestic  enjoyments, 
and  on  tlie  fi>llowin2:  morninir  attends  to  the  duties  of  his  farm,  or  of  his  trade, 
or  profession.     Such  have  been,  with  the  early  education  of  her  people,  some  of 

•  Sec  Armed  Force  of  Mexico  hereafter.  +  Sec  Commercial  Statistics,  vols.  i.  and  ii. 
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the  leading  causes  which  has  made  Massachussctts  a  great  agricultural,  manu- 
fecluring,  fishing,  maritime,  and  commercial  commonwealth. 

But  in  Mexico  revolution  has  succeeded  revolution.  The  states  of  the 
federal  government  are  not  only  divided  from  the  central  administration, — ^but 
they  have  their  local  revolutions  and  rapid  change  of  rulers.*  In  all,  the  elements 
of  discord  appear  to  be  effectually  working  towards  dismemberment  and  decay,  and 
to  be  preparing  for  the  mastery  of  a  mighty  power, — energetic,  irresistible,  and 
progressive  in  its  origin,  in  its  growth,  and  in  its  character.  The  epoch  destined 
for  this  great  advent,  may  not  arrive  within  the  period  of  half  an  age, — but  it 
requires  no  uncommon  forecast  of  the  future  progress  of  an  enterprising,  in- 
telligent, and  bold  race,  to  fix  the  date,  which  will  replace  Spanish  American 
misrule,  by  an  Anglo-Saxon  power, — and  substitute  for  the  Spanish  language, 
and  an  absolute  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  an  English  tongue,  and  practical, 
civil,  and  religious  liberty. 

Texas  is^  de  facto  and  dejure,  Anglo-Saxon-American.  Califobnia  is  now, 
in  power  and  in  occupation,  an  Anglo-Saxon- American  country.  Yucatan  is 
not  only  independent,  but,  with  all  the  jealousy  of  the  500,000  to  600,000  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country  towards  strangers,  they  have  already  solicited  protection 
from  Anglo-Saxons,  whether  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  from  the  United 
States  of  Anglo-America. 

Eighty-six  years  ago,  there  did  not  live  a  stationary  inhabitant  who  spoke  the 
English  language,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia — from  the  Lakes  of  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 
from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  the  Pacific.  The  English  language  was  con- 
fined to  the  old  Atlantic  provinces  lying  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  from 
some  few  spots,  in  Nova  Scotia  and  jNIaine,  to  South  Carolina.  It  has  been  chiefly 
within  the  last  fifty  years  that  the  progress  of  the  English  language  has  advanced, 
with  the  exception  of  Mexico  (which  it  has  also  most  extensively  invaded),  over 
the  whole  of  North  America  from  the  frozen  region,  to  the  Mexican  Gulf — from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Its  progress  has  been  infinitely  more  rapid  than 
the  conquests  of  the  Romans,  or  the  descents  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals. 

In  marking  this  progress,  we  are  not  justifying  all  the  circumstances  of  its 
past,  or  its  probable  future,  march.     We  judge  from  the  events  of  the  past  in 

♦  In  a  commiiniration  datrd  the  city  of  Mexico,  *29tli  of  June,  184C,  it  is  stated  that  "  Mazat- 
lan,  Guadalnxara,  Acapiilro.  Siiialoa.  and  Soiiora  have  declared  agnin<it  the  government.  On  the 
2Gth  inst  an  exprrs<«  arrived  from  Tepic,  announcinir  that  a  convention  had  been  held  in  Santa 
Barbara,  on  the  Californian  const,  in  which  the  Cnlifornias  declared  themselves  sovereign  and 
independent  states,  rennnncini;  their  connexion  with  Mexico.  In  the  south,  although  General 
Alvarez  has  rc^reived  a  temporary  check,  he  was  still  roamini:  about  with  a  disorgani^  band  of 
lawless  adventurers,  committiu!:  excesses  of  the  most  horrible  nature.  To  sum  up  the  melancholy 
catalogue,  the  Indian*,  alive  to  the  general  disorganisation,  arc  ravaging  the  northern  provinces 
vitli  (ire  and  slaughter,  and  onlv  so  lately  as  the  7th  instant  Durango  attacked  and  killed  a 
company  of  cavalry,  and  tilled  the  adjacent  villages  with  well-fouDded  fean  for  their  lives  and 
property." 
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forming  our  anticdpations  Of  the  forthcoming.  Even  if  the  goyemment  of  the 
United  States  should  endeavour  to  bring  the  present  warfare  to  a  speedy  termi- 
nation^ — and,  without  further  annexation  of  any  part  of  the  Mexican  territories, 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  advances  of  private  individuals,  independently  of  the 
government,  will  gradually,  if  not  rapidly,  establish  Anglo-Saxon  rule  over  the 
regions,  where  the  Aztecs  yet  predominate  in  numbers, — where  the  Spanish  race 
still  misrule, — regions  which  once  formed  the  empire  of  the  Moctezumas. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

STATISTICS    OF    MEXICO. 


The  statistics  of  this  magnificent  country,  from  the  anarchy  which  has  pre- 
vailed since  its  independence  of  Spanish  authority,  are  very  deficient  and  uncer- 
tain. Official  accounts  are  either  not  completed,  or  they  are  not  made  known  to 
the  public ;  unless  it  be  in  the  form  of  vague  statements.  From  estimates 
obtained  by  Mr.  Ward,  and  the  British,  American,  and  French  consuls — ^by  Mr. 
Mayer,  and  by  the  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  we  have  been  enabled  to  compile  the 
following  statements  : — 

Population. — The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Mexico  is  not  even  approxi- 
mately known :  we  have,  in  a  former  page,  given  the  various  estimates  as  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Mayer,  viz:— 7,015,509  inhabitants,  about  1,000,000  of  which 
were  estimated  of  pure  European  race ;  4,000,000  of  aboriginal  race;  2,000,000 
of  mixed  breeds,  and  6000  negroes. 

Recent  accounts  do  not  correspond  with  the  statements  of  Humboldt :  for 
the  increase  of  the  population,  since  the  independence  of  Mexico,  is  far  from 
proportionate  to  his  statements  of  the  rapid  increase  during  the  thirty  years  pre- 
vious to  the  period  when  he  visited  the  country.  The  registry  of  the  births  and 
burials  were  then,  he  informs  us,  kept  in  many  places  with  great  accuracy  by 
the  parish  clergy,  whose  emoluments  depend  somewhat  on  baptisms  and  funerals. 
Through  the  archbishop  of  Mexico,  Humboldt  had  free  access  to  these  collec- 
tions. The  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  throughout  the  kingdom  was  as  170  to 
100 ;  in  some  parts  of  the  table-land  of  Mexico  the  proportion  was  as  high  as  253 
to  100;  but  at  Panuco,  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  it  was  as  low  as  123  to  100; 
this  difference  arose  from  the  great  salubrity  of  the  table-land  compared  with 
the  low,  marshy  lands  upon  the  coast.  He  remarks  that  the  salubrity  of  tro- 
pical climates  depends  more  on  the  dryness  of  the  air  than  its  other  sensible 
qualities.  The  burning  province  of  Cumana — the  coast  of  Coro — ^and  the  plains  of 
Caracas,  prove  that  excessive  heat  alone  is  not  unfavourable  to  human  life  ;  «that 

V 
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in  very  hot,  but  dry  countries,  mankind  attain  to  a  greater  ^e  than  in  the  tem- 
perate zones.     Humboldt  says^  while  he  was  at  Lima — 

'<  A  Peruvian  Indian  died  at  the  age  of  147  ;  havinG:  been  married  for  ninety  years 
to  the  same  woman,  who  had  lived  to  tlie  age  of  1 17  ;  till  he  attained  to  the  age  of  130, 
this  venerable  personage  used  to  walk  three  or  four  leagues  every  day,  but  for  the  last 
twelve  years  of  his  life  he  had  lost  his  sight.  Many  instances  of  similar  longevity  are 
related  in  the  MercuriPeruano.^ 

"The  table-land  of  Mexico,  which  constitutes  three-fifthsof  the  kingdom,  enjoys  not 
only  a  dry  and  light  a  mosphere,  but  a  mild  and  tem|)erate  climate  ;  the  winters  are  as 
gentle  as  at  Naples ;  the  medium  temperature  of  that  season  is  from  13  deg.  to  14  deg. 
of  the  centigrade  thermometer:  sometimes,  indeed,  though  rarely,  the  thermometer  de- 
scends below  the  freezng  point ;  but  in  the  greatest  heat  of  summer  it  never  rises  in  the 
shade  above  24  deg.  On  the  coast  the  medium  temperature  of  the  whole  year  is,  on 
the  contrary,  about  25deg.  or  26  deg. ;  and  wherever  the  air  is  moist  as  well  as  hot,  the 
climate  is  exceedingly  unwholesome ;  this  is  the  case  upon  the  north  coast  of  Mexico, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alvarado  to  the  river  Tampico,  and  plains  of  the  New  San- 
tander ;  and  the  south  coast  is  equally  unhealthy,  from  San  Bias  to  Acapulco.  The 
combination  of  heat  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  in  like  manner,  renders  the  coast  of 
Caracas  unwholesome,  from  New  Barcelona  to  Puerto  Caballo." — Thompson's  Alcedo. 

The  population    of   the    whole  viceroyalty  of  Mexico^   as  calculated  in 

1703  by  the  census  ordered  by  Revillagigedo,  viceroy  of  the  kingdom,  amounted 

at  that  time  to  4,483,559  souls,  and  in  1808  Von  Humboldt  says  the  population 

was  7,800,000.     From  an  examination  of  the  registers  of  different  parishes,  he 

estimates  the  proportion  of  births  to  the  whole  population  as  one  to  17,  and  that 

of  deaths  as  1  to  30;  and  he  finds  the  number  of  male  births  to  be  greater 

than  that  of  females,  in  the  proportion  of  100  to  97,  which  is  somewhat  less 

than  the  proportion  observed  in  France.      At  this   rate   of  increase    Mexico 

should  now  be  as  populous  as  the  United  States,  instead  of  being  estimated  at  less 

than  in  1808.*     The  data  on  which  M.  Yon  Humboldt  calculated  were  most 

assuredly  of  no  value.     He  informs  us  also  that — 

'*  The  tithes,  which  are  collected  from  all  sorts  of  agricultural  produce,  have  doubled 
in  their  amount  in  twenty- four  years,  and  he  describes  the  general  face  of  the  country 

♦  Mr.  Waddy  Tliompson.  lately  American  minister  at  Mexico,  says — "  My  own  observation 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that  tlie  nimiher  of  mulattoos  is  ver}*  small.  1  am  sure  that  I  never  saw 
half  a  dozen  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  African  blood  is,  I  think,  easily  detected.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  mulattoos  is  almost  as  distinct  from  the  Indian  as  it  is  from  the  white  roan ;  there 
IS  a  manifest  diflcrence  even  in  colour.  Of  the  number  of  Mestizoes,  descendants  of  the  Indian 
and  white  races,  it  is  impossible  to  form  even  a  conjecture  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  As 
the  cross  partakes  more  or  less  of  either  of  the  racrs,  it  is  diliicult  to  say  whether  the  individual  ii 
of  pure  or  mixed  blood.  When  the  Indian  cross  is  remote,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  person 
from  a  swarthy  Spaniard,  ond  so  vice  versa.  Neither  do  I  think  that  there  arc  many  Zambos,  for 
tlic  African  blood  shows  itself  as  distinctly  in  the  cross  with  the  Indian  as  with  the  white  man. 
I  have  never  looked  upon  any  colour  so  horribly  revolting  as  that  of  the  Zambo.  Many  of  the 
inhabitimts  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  ver)'  dark,  as  dark  a.sbn)wn  negroes,  and  darker  than  mulattoes, 
but  liave  none  of  the  physical  or  physiognomical  peculiarities  of  the  negro.  They  are  tall,  well- 
formed,  fine-looking  men,  with  limbs  and  faces  much  mure  Grecian  than  African.  If  I  were  to 
form  an  opinion  of  what  1  saw,  I  should  say  that  the  tistimate  of  white  persons  is  a  large  one. 
Tliey  are  much  confined  to  the  cities,  and  a  few  wealthy  proprietors,  who  reside  upon  their  estates. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  nine  of  ever}*  ten  persons  whom  one  meets  in  the  streets  of  Mexico  are 
Indians  or  Mestizoes,  and  it  is  in  tliat  city  that  the  white  population  is  greater  in  proportion  than 
anywhere  else* ;  in  tnivclliiig  in  the  countr}-  it  would  l)esafe  to  wager  tliat  forty-nme  of  ever)-  fifty 
persons  you  miglit  meet  would  be  Indians.     I  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the  sj'mjKithy  of  race, 
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as  indicating  the  rapid  progress  and  extension  of  its  asrriciilture.  Fields  brought 
recently  into  cultivation,  country-houses  buildin;;  or  lately  erected,  populous,  rising, 
and  industrious  villages,  are  the  objects  which  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  every 
direction  in  wliicli  he  crosses  the  country." 

"  Another  indication  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  Mexico,"  says  Von  Humboldt, 
*'  was  the  productiveness  of  the  taxes  levied  on  its  internal  trade  and  consump- 
tion. The  duty  of  alcabala  in  the  kingdom  of  Nueva  Espana,  which  from  1766 
to  1778  inclusive,  yielded  only  19,844,054  dollars,  produced  in  the  same  number  of 
years,  from  1772  lo  1791  inclusive,  34,218,463^  dollars;  making  a  difference  in  favour 
of  the  second  period  of  14,374,409.  The  alcabala  was  an  oppressive  tax  of  six  per 
cent  on  all  commodities  sold  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  exacted  as  often  as  the 
sale  is  repeated.  Its  productiveness  was  consequently  the  best  indication  possible  of  the 
prosperity  of  internal  trade." 

Wc  have  great  respect  for  M.  Yon  Humboldt,  but  the  above  remarks  would 

incline  us  to  conclude  that  he  would  have  made  a  meagre  commercial  minister. 

RELIGION  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The  Roman  Catholic  faith  is  the  only  religion  publicly  tolerated  by  the 
constitution  of  Mexico;  other  religions,  but  not  places  of  worship^  are 
merely  allowed  by  sufferance.  The  church  establishment  has  remained 
much  the  same  as  under  Spain.  The  hierarchy  consists  of  the  Arch- 
bbhop  of  Mexico,  nine  bishops,  and  from  three  to  five  thousand  parish 
priests.  There  are  ten  cathedrals  with  innumerable  canons  and  many 
other  dignitaries.  Tliere  are  nearly  2000  monks,  and  more  than  150  convents. 
Church  property  neither  paid  under  Spain,  nor  since  the  revolution,  any  state 
burden  or  tax.  The  priests  and  monks  have  the  sole  distribution  of  all  money 
bequeathed  for  charitable  or  pious  uses.  The  old  Spanish  monks  and  priests 
were  banished  during  the  revolution,  their  places,  like  civil  offices,  were  filled 
by  Creoles. 

Mr.  Mayer,  in  his  work  on  Mexico,  regrets  his  want  of  an  aocurate  account 
of  convents,  property,  numbers,  and  wealth  of  the  religious  orders  in  1842. 

The  want  of  a  g:eneral  work  of  reference  on  statistics  is  denounced,  as  "  shameful 
and  lamentable,"  by  Senor  Otero  in  his  treatise  on  the  social  and  political  condition  of 
Mexico.  *'  In  1842,"  says  this  writer,  ''we  possess  no  publication  upon  Mexican  sta- 
tistics except  the  work  of  Baron  Humboldt,  written  in  1804.  That  work,  precious  as  it 
is,  has  become  useless  as  a  guide,  in  consequence  of  the  immense  changes  during  the 
intervention  of  a  long  and  revolutionary  period.  A  complete  statistical  treatise  might  be 
easily  compiled  without  expense  to  the  National  Treasury,  by  merely  obliging  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  government  to  make  regular  and  minute  returns,  which  should  be  digested 
and  edited  by  competent  persons  in  the  capital.  Without  such  a  work  it  will  be  im- 
possible lo  understand  the  complicated  interests  of  this  vast  country,  or  to  keep  the 
machinery  of  its  government  in  successful  operation."* 

Mr.   Mayer  says:  *'  Of  all  branches  of  the  national   administration,  none  has  suf- 

but  it  is  not  half  so  strong  as  the  antipathy  of  race.  The  feelings  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico  towards 
the  Spaniards  is  very  much  the  saroe  now' that  it  was  at  the  period  of  the  Conquest.  Although 
every  thing  admonishes  them  that  the  European  is  the  superior  race,  they  are  generally  averse  to 
alliances  with  them,  and  whenever  such  are  formed,  they  are  prompted  more  by  interest  than 
inclination.*' 

*  Otero.  Cuestion  Social  y  Politica,  p.  30—31. 
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fcred  more  obscuralion  by  tliis  diplomatic  rhetoric  than  the  question  of  the  Church, 
which  properly  belonged  to  the  portfolio  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Justice  and  Instruc- 
tion. It  was  a  subject  that  men  seemed  fearful  to  approach.  Tiiey  admitted  that  there 
were  abuses  in  the  body ; — that  many  of  its  members  were  corrupt,  idle,  ignorant,  and 
vicious; — and  that  it  enjoyed  large  revenues,  flowing  in  a  narrow  stream,  which,  if  suf- 
fered to  diverge  into  smaller  rivulets,  would  nourish  the  parched  land  and  improve  the 
condition  of  suffering  multitudes.  But  wealth  and  property  were  banned  and  sancti" 
fied.  The  establishment  was  the  rki.igion  ;  and  he  who  ventured  to  assail  the  one 
must  necessarily  attack  the  other.  Thu^,  even  patriots  who  were  not  ordinarily  affected 
by  nervous  dread,  stood  appalled  at  the  first  frown  of  priestly  indignation  ;  and  trembled 
for  their  fate  in  a  conflict  between  the  temporal  power  and  that  tremendous  spiritual  in- 
fluence which  slept  like  an  electric  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  ready,  on  the 
slightest  impulse  to  be  kindled  into  a  destructive  flame." 

<*  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  leave  you  under  the  impression  that  the  ministers  of 
this  church  have  been  solely  engaged  in  enriching  themselves,  and  scandalising  the  cause 
of  true  faith,  as  has  been  so  often  proclaimed  by  European  travellers.  Although  many 
of  them  are  unworthy  persons,  and  notwithstanding  their  rites  and  ceremonies  are  oflen 
rather  accommodated  to  a  population  scarcely  emerged  from  the  forests,  than  to  intel- 
lectual man; — yet  the  wealth  of  the  church  has  not  bL'cn  at  all  times  devoted  to  base 
and  sordid  purposes,  or  used  to  corrupt  its  possessors  and  the  people.  Throughout  the 
republic  no  persons  have  been  more  universally  the  agents  of  charity  and  the  ministers 
of  mercy,  than  the  rural  clergy.  The  village  cura^  arc  the  advisers,  the  friends  and  pro- 
tectors of  their  flocks.  Their  houses  have  been  the  hospitable  retreats  of  every  traveller.* 
Upon  all  occasions  they  have  constituted  themselves  the  defenders  of  the  Indians,  and 
contributed  toward  the  maintenance  of  institutions  of  benevolence.  They  have  inter- 
posed in  all  attempts  at  persecution,  and  wherever  the  people  were  menaced  with  in- 
justice, stood  forth  the  champions  of  their  outraged  rights.  To  this  class,  however,  the 
wealth  of  the  church  was  of  small  import. 

''These  virtues  and  devotion  have  served  to  fix  the  whole  priesthood  deeply  in  the 
hearts  of  the  masses,  and  to  attach  the  poor  to  their  persons  and  enlist  them  in  defence 
of  their  property.  The  priest,  the  creed,  the  church  and  its  revenues,  seemed  to  h^one 
and  indir'mhle  in  the  notions  of  the  people;  and  in  turn,  the  priesthood  became  jealous 
and  watchful  of  the  power  which  this  very  aflcction  had  created.  Avarice  was  not 
wanting  to  increase  their  gains  from  dying  penitents,  pious  bequests,  holy  offerings  and 
lavish  endowments.  And  thus  (often  grossly  human  while  humbly  good),  they  have 
contrived,  upon  the  same  altar,  to  serve  God  and  Mammon. 

"  It  is  now  quite  natural,  that  they  should  desire  to  preserve  the  property  which  has 
been  collected  during  so  many  years  of  religious  toil  and  avaricious  saving,  and  they 
dread  the  advance  of  that  intellectual  march  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  consign 
their  monastic  establishments  tuthe  fate  of  those  of  Rngland  and  Spain.  The  combina- 
tion of  larce  estates,  both  real  and  peisonal,  in  the  hands  of  a  united  class  acting  by 
spirual  influence,  under  the  direction  of  one  head,  must  be  powerful  in  any  country, 
but  certainly  is  most  to  be  dreaded  in  a  republic,  where  secret  cccleslaslical  influence  is 
added  to  the  natural  control  of  extraordinary  wealth. 

''  It  is  diflicult  to  say  with  accuracy,  fur  the  reasons  I  have  already  assigned,  what 
this  wealth  at  present  is, — but  1  think  the  number  of  cimvents^  devoted  to  about  2000 
N17NS  in  the  republic  is  til'ty-ei^iit  ;  for  the  support  of  which  (in  addition  to  a  floating 
capital  of  rather  more  than  four  milUons  and  a  halj\  with  an  income  therefrom  of 
'250,000  dollars),  ihry  pos^ess  some  1700  estates  or  [iropcrlics,  producing  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  oG0,000  dollars. 

**  There  arc  about  ii.jOO  Sicular  Cr.F.ucvMF.N  and  1700  Monks. 

**  The /<//At  possess  1.30  conventual  establishments,  and  divided  as  follows:  Domi- 
nicans, 25;  Franciscans,  <>S;  Augusiines,  2*2;  Carmelites,  16;  Mercedarios  19 — total 

*  The-if  ()l)s»Tvations  as  to  tli«^  villa se  cutm  arc  anulnsous  to  what  we  have  nitncssed  as 
rhanu'tcrihtio  \.\i  the  nuv^i  (*x(>niplar>-  priests  we  have  ever  known-^the  Catholic  t'l/n'j  in  the 
rentral  |»arishcs  of  Lower  Canada. — Sec  Mac  (wrrgorU  British  Amcncti. 
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1.50.    The  number  of  nuns,  200();  of  monks,  1700;  of  secular  clergy,  d500^total 
7*200.      A  number  certainly  inadequate    to    the  spiritual   wants  of  a' population  of 
7,000,000,  and  yet  too  small  to  be  proprietors  of  estates  worth  at  least  90,000,000  of 
dollars,  according  to  the  annexed  valuation. 

dollan. 
Real  property  in  town  and  country         ....  .         .     18,000,000 

Churches,  houses,  convents,  curates,  dwellings,  furniture, ^'etoc/f,  precious 

vessels,  &c   .......         .  .         .     52,000,000 

Floatin>>:  capital — toG:ether  with   other  funds— ^and  the  capital  required  to 

produce  the  simi  received  by  them  annually  in  alms  .     20,000,000 

Total         .         .  .         .     90,000,000 

"The  real  property  is  estimated  to  have  been  worth  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent 
more  previous  to  the  revolution,  and,  to  this  enhancL>d  value  must  be  added  about 
1  l.l,0(X),(X)()  dollars  of  capital,  founded  on  *  cofitribucUmeit*  ;ind  ^  derechos  realeSy  X.0 
hnpiists  ro  which  they  were  entitled,  on  the  property  of  the  country.* 

**The  value  of  their  churches,  the  extent  of  their  city  property,  the  power  tliey 
possess  as  hinders,  and  the  quantity  of  jewels,  precious  vessels,  and  golden  ornaments, 
will  raise  the  above  statement,  I  am  confident,  to  nearer  100,000,000  dollars  than  ninety, 
or  to  a  sum  about  eiyhty-iiyht  miliums  less  than  it  was  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
of  inde|)endcnce ;  at  which  period,  the  number  of  ecclesiastics  is  estimated  to  have 
been  10,000  or  13,000,  including  the  lay-brotherhood  and  the  subordinates  of  the 
church." 

During  the  royal  <rovernment  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  cabinet  to  cherish  the 
temporalities  of  the  Mexican  church.  The  mayorazgos,  or  rights  of  primogeniture, 
forced,  as  in  Spain,  the  younger  sons  either  into  the  profession  of  arms  or  of  religion  ; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  ample  provision  should  be  made  for  them.  All  the  lucrative 
benefices  came  into  the  hands  of  the  crown  or  the  hierarchy,  and  the  greater  number  of 
the  elevated  ecclesiastics  were  men  of  high  birth. 

Tlie  ri^i^hts  of  primogeniture  having  been  abolished  in  the  republic,  the  power  to 
collect  tithts  by  compulsion  is  also  abrogated.  The  church  has  become  odious  in  the 
upper  classes  as  a  numis  of  muhitvnancCf  and  its  members  now  belong  to  the  humbler 
classes.  But  wealth  and  superstition  has  preserved  for  it  a  powerful  influence  over 
ignorance. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  army  has  become  equally  unpopular  with  the  upper  class  of 
Mexicans  as  a  profession ;  its  command  is  generally  intrusted  to  men  who  have  arisen 
from  the  people.  Both  the  church  and  army  sustain  each  other  against  the  aristocracy 
of  landed  proprietors,  who  chiefly  live  retired. 

Mr.  Mayer,  however,  observes:  **  The  government,  pressed  by  its  wants,  Is  begin- 
ning to  encroach  gradually  on  its  resources,  and  within  ihe  last  two  years  has  appro- 
priated parts  of  the  real  estates  of  the  clergy  to  replenish  an  empty  treasury.  That  such 
is  an  honest  and  patriotic  devotion  of  eeclesiastical  means,  no  one  can  deny,  and  the 
doctrine  is  sustained  by  Icjial  writers  of  the  higliest  aulhonty.f     The  church  has  no 

♦   Vide  Otoro.  p.  ;^S,  ;jf).  4;3. 

t   yidi-  Vattol,  book  I,  chap.  xii.  sec.  15*2. 

"  The  state,"  savs  this  iujih  lei^al  authority,  "has  unqin^iionahly  the  power  to  exempt  the  pro- 
perty of  the  churcli  from  all  imposts,  when  that  property  is  not  more  than  ad(M]uate  to  tiie  sup- 
port (»f  the  ecclesiastics.  IJut  the  priestiiood  has  no  rijilit  to  this  favour  except  by  the  authority 
of  the  state,  which  lias  always  the  right  to  revoke  it  when  tin*  public  gootl  rtHjuires.  One  of  the 
fiuidanuMital  and  essential  laws  of  society  is,  that  on  all  occasions  of  neixl  the  i^oods  of  all  its 
menibiTS  ouj^ht  to  e«)ritrihiit«'  proportioriably  to  tlie  wants  of  the  commnnity.  Even  the  prince 
himself  cannot,  by  his  authority,  ^rant  an  entire  exemption  to  a  numerous  j«nd  wealthy  body  of 
persons,  without  committini:  an  extreme  injustice  to  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  upon  whom  the 
burden  would  altogether  fall  by  this  exemption." 

Mr.  Mayer  follows  Vattel,  by  Siiyinj:,  "  Far  from  the  goods  of  the  church  being  exempted  be- 

causc  thoy  are  consecrated  to  God,-— it  \s  for  that  very  reason  that  they  should  be  the  first  taken 

for  the  welfare  of  the  state.    'l\\ere  \s  uoI\\\t\^  tootv  v\c.xvi<i;sNiV  Vv\  \\\«  Vlwsvmon  Father  of  meo 
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need  of  possessions,  except  for  the  purposes  of  1)eneficcnce  and  charity.  The  vow  of  its 
members  is  for  chastity  and  poverty.  It  receives  only  to  become  an  almoner  for  more 
extensive  benevolence.  And  as  the  state  in  the  hour  of  need,  must  ever  be  the  chief 
pauper,  she  has  an  unquestioned  right  to  call  upon  the  ministers  of  God,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  religion  they  teach,  to  open  their  coffers  freely  for  the  public  good.  With  its 
90,000,000  or  100,000,000  of  property  and  money,  it  might  extinguish  the  national 
debt  of  84,000,000,  and  still  leave  an  ample  support  for  its  7000  members,  or,  at  least, 
for  its  secular  clergy,  who  would  be  cherished  and  sustained  more  liberally  by  the  masses 
for  an  act  of  such  Christian  sacrifice  and'  boiicvolence." 

Mr.  Waddy  Thompson,  late    United    States'    Minister    in    Mexico,    o1>* 

serves  :— 

**  There  is  another  and  equally  indispensable  reform  which  I  have  little  hope  will  be 
made — the  curtailment  of  the  revenues  and  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  free 
toleration  of  all  religions.  Without  this  I  have  no  hope  whatever  for  the  country. 
When  Charles  I.  of  England  visited  Spain  he  said  that  he  had  never  liked  the  Catholic 
religion,  but  that  he  had  never  detested  it  until  he  had  visited  a  Catholic  country.  I  do 
not  choose  to  say  that,  but  I  will  say  that  the  prevalence  of  that  rcli«;ian  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  and  the  power  of  the  priesthood  as  it  exisis  in  Mexico,  are,  in  my  judg- 
ment, incompatible  with  a  Republican  form  of  government.  Wherever  such  a  state  of 
things  exists  there  is  a  power  behind  the  throne  greater  than  the  throne.  The  more 
ignorant  the  people,  the  greater  is  this  power,  and  hence  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  in  other  countries  than  Mexico  to  the  ditfusion  of  knowledge.  I  have  not 
visited  any  other  Catholic  country,  but  in  Mexico  the  subjection  of  fortune,  mind,  and 
body  to  an  ignorant  and  licentious  priesthood,  is  a  crying  and  a  burning  shame.  But, 
to  say  nothing  of  any  thing  else,  the  impositions  levied  by  the  churchy  in  one  form  or 
other,  are  more  than  the  country  can  bear.  It  may  be  that  no  administration  will  be 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  priesthood.  It  is  said  that  Santa  Anna  tried  it  and 
was  forced  to  yield.  If  this  be  so,  they  might  as  well  abandon  at  once  all  hope  of 
free  institutions.  The  two  things  cannot  exist  together ;  they  never  have,  and  they 
never  will." 

EDUCATION. 
Of  the  total  population,  it  was  estimated  that  only  G87i74B  could  read — 

including  women  and  children.*  Of  the  male  population^  Mr.  Mayer  con- 
siders that  not  more  than  100,000  can  read  and  write;  and  then  observes  ; — 

*'  We  will  no  longer  be  surprised  that  a  population  of  more  than  seven  millions  has 
hitherto  buen  controlled  by  a  handful  of  men.     In  addition  to  this,  you  will  observe 

than  to  preserve  a  nation  from  dpstructlon.  As  God  lias  no  need  of  property,  the  consecration 
of  j!Oods  to  Him,  is  tliiMr  devotion  to  such  usages  as  are  pleasant  to  him.  Besides,  the  property 
of  the  church,  by  the  confL>»sion  of  ihc  clergy  themselves,  is  chiefly  destined  for  the  poor.  Now, 
when  the  state  is  in  want,  it  is,  doubtless,  the  first  paiiper*and  the  worthiest  of  succour.  We  may 
extend  tliis  reasoning  to  the  nir)>t  ordinnr}'  cases,  and  say,  that  to  impose  a  part  of  the  current 
expoiisi's  on  the  ehnreli  property  in  order  to  relieve  the  people  to  tliat  extent,  is  really  to  give 
those  goods  to  the  poor,  according  to  the  spirit  of  tlieir  original  destination." 

^  **  In  fact/  savs  M.  Chevalier,  **  elementary  instruction  has  remained  what  it  was  in  the  time 
of  the  •SiKiniard't.  The  clergy  had  then  the  exclusive  management  of  it.  and  having  so  still,  show 
hut  little  inclination  to  enable  the  poor  to  rend  the  bonk.'s  published  under  the  regime  of  a  free 
press.  There  are  even  fewer  sdiools  than  there  were,  in  (onserpience  of  the  dimuiution  in  the 
number  of  the  clergy.  Kdiieation  of  a  superior  kind  is  even  worse  provided  for.  Under  the 
S()aniards  there  existed  at  Mexico  a  school  for  the  tine  arts,  richly  endowed  :  I  have  been  unable 
to  discover  its  existence  now.  There  is  a  building  called  a  museum,  where  I  found  nothing  of 
interest  except  n  collection  of  the  portraits  of  the  viceroys  since  the  time  of  Cortex,  and  a  few 
Azteque  manuscripts.  Some  years  ago  the  establishment  of  a  polytechnic  school  was  derceed, 
hut  the  decree  lia^  yet  to  see  tlie  commencement  of  its  execution.  There  is  not  even  a  military 
school,  though  the  attention  of  the  government  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  army.  There 
is  nothing;  deserving  the  name  of  a  school  of  law  or  medicine  ;  aud  it  may  be  well  imagined  tliat 
schools  of  iudubtrv  or  commerce  are  whullv  unknown."* 
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Iiow  little  has  been  done  liitlicrto  for  the  cause  of  lcarnin<^  by  llic  government,  when 
vou  examine  a  table  of  the  expenses  of  the  nation,  by  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  the 
year  1840,  while  180,000  dollars  were  spent  fur  hospitals;  fortresses,  and  prisons,  and 
8,000,000  dollars  for  the  army  (without  a  forcipfn  war !),  only  110,000  dollars  were 
given  to  all  the  institutions  of  learning  in  Mexico.'** 

Mr.  Mayer's  further  remarks  are,  however,  more  consolotary.  He  says,  "  I  learn, 
however,  with  pleasure,  that  under  the  new  scheme  of  national  regeneration  which  has 
recently  been  put  in  action,  the  subject  of  education  has  engaged  the  especial  attention 
of  the  existing  powers,  and  that  they  design  to  foster  it  by  every  means  in  their  power. 
*Ma  every  one  of  the  parishes  into  which  the  city  cf  Mexico  is  divided,  there  is 
established  a  school  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls,  supported  by  the  Aytnitamiento,  or 
town  council.  In  these  establishments  the  pupils  are  taught,  without  charge,  to  read, 
write,  and  calculate,  and  are  besides  instructed  in  religious  and  political  catechisms. 
In  the  schools  for  girls,  in  addition  to  these  branches,  they  learn  sewing  and  other 
occupations  suitable  for  their  sex.     Books  and  stationery  are  furnished  gratis. 

'*  There  is  another  establishment  called  the  Normal  School,  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the  soldiers  of  the  army  in  the  rudiments  of 
learning.  Advancement  and  improvement  in  this  school  are  suitably  rewarded  by 
ranks  in  the  army.  Besides  this,  there  is,  also,  a  Lancaster  if tn  company,  which,  com- 
mencing its  labours  in  the  capital,  is  spreading  its  branches  all  over  the  country.  It  is 
devoted  to  primary  instruction,  and  is  protected  by  all  the  citizens  of  the  republic  who 
are  remarkable  either  for  their  wealth,  education,  or  social  position.  The  contribution 
is  a  dollar  monthly.  1  am  glad  to  learn  that,  since  I  left  Mexico,  the  usefulness  of  this 
company  has  been  so  apparent  to  the  people,  that  schools  upon  its  plan  have  not  only 
been  established  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  but  that  they  are  now  being  founded 
in  almost  every  village  of  importance,  and  even  ufion  extensive  haciendas  or  plantation?, 
where  the  labouring  population  is  numerous  and  ignorant. 

*'  In  the  city  of  Mexico  this  conipany  has  formed  a  large  number  of  schools  for  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes,  upon  the  same  footing  as  those  established  by  the  Ayuntamiento  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  pupils  arc  taught  without  charge,  and  are  furnished  with  the  requisite 
Ktationery  and  books.  There  is  a  ni<;ht  school  for  adults,  very  fully  attended  by  citizens, 
whose  occupation  prevents  them  frum  devotini:  themselves  to  study  during  the  day.  In 
the  women*s  and  n)en*s  ))ri$ons,  and  in  tlie  huuse  of  correction  for  juvenile  delin(iuents, 
I  also  learn  that  schools  have  been  furnud  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  cheerless  feature  in 
this  picture  of  dawning  improvement,  that  the  ladies  of  Mexico,  most  distinguished  by 
talent,  wealth,  and  cultivation,  have  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  de- 
vote a  portion  of  their  time  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  their  unfortunate  sisters  in  the 
))risons. 

'*  Besides  these  establishments  (which  are  all  of  a  free  and  public  character),  it  is 
difHcult  to  give  any  idea  of  the  number  of  private  schools  for  both  sexes  in  the  capital 
and  departments.  Many  of  them  are  conducted  by  foreigners  as  well  as  Mexicans,  and 
although  they  generally  instruct  in  French,  Knglish,  grammar,  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  the  rudiments  of  history,  book-keeping,  drawing,  and  music,  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  none  of  them  are  reniarkable  tor  the  regularity  or  perfection  of 
their  system. 

**  In  the  city  of  Mexico  there  arc  the  coile<;iate  establishments  of  El  Semiiiaiio  Conci- 
jiar,  San  lUlcfonso,  San  Grcgorio,  and  San  Juan  Lateran.  The  tirst  of  these  is  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  archbishop,  and  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues.     The  other  three  are  under  the  care  of  the  government.     In  almost  all 

*  Tlio  United  States  census  for  1810  civrs  the  followini^  results: : — 


Number  of  univfrs«iiies  and  colleges  17J 

uf  studmtN  in  ditto KJ.-J.S:] 

Academics  and  granmiar  schools...  ;I.*J4*J 

Students  in  ditto    )  <>4, 1  hi) 

Prima rv  coui2ut)n  schools -IT.iN)?) 


Scholars  at  public  charge 4(i8,264 

Total    nimibcr    of    whites   in    the 

Inltcd  States.. 14,189,108 

Total    number    of    whites    in    the 

Tnitod  States  over  the  age  of 'JO 


Scholars  in  ditto V  ,^Ao,lAA  \       >n\\o  cavvwot  read  and  wrfte  ....        J4 9,69:] 
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the  departments  of  the  republic,  there  are  collegiate  institutes,  and  in  some,  even  two 
or  three. 

"  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  establishments  is  alleged  to  be  thorough  and 
modern.  The  students,  who  live  within  the  walls,  arc  expected  to  contribute  for  their 
education,  while  others,  who  only  attend  the  lectures  of  the  professors,  are  exempt  from 
all  costs  and  charges,  so  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  of  every  college  receive  their 
literary  education  gratuitously. 

"  The  regeneration  of  Mexico  lies  in  her  schools.  Without  their  success  she  must 
not  expect  to  drive  leperos  from  the  streets,  or  usurping  dictators  from  the  palace  of  her 
ancient  kings." 

Mr.  Thompson  speaks  rather  more  favourably  of  the  progress  of  common  instruction. 
He  says  *'  he  had  not  a  servant  when  he  was  in  Mexico  who  could  not  read  and  write — 
not  very  well,  it  is  true  ;'*  and  he  continues — '^  I  often  observed  the  most  ragged  lejyeros^ 
as  they  walked  down  the  streets,  read  the  signboards  over  the  store  doors.  How  this 
happens  I  know  not,  unless  it  be  the  efFect  of  Lancasterian  schools,  which  are  esta- 
blished all  over  the  country,  chiefly,  I  think,  through  the  instrumentality  and  exertions 
of  General  Tornel — a  noble  charity,  which  should  of  itself  cover  a  multitude  of  sins 
much  greater  than  those  which  even  his  enemies  impute  to  him." — Becottcctiotu  of 
Mexico,     New  York^  1846. 

When  Mr.  Mayer  wrote  there  were  forty-four  newspapers  in  the  republic. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  MEXICO. 

The  public  revenue  of  a  state,  if  equal  to  its  necessary  expenditure,  and  if 
equitably  levied,  constitutes  not  only  the  great  element  of  the  power  and  per- 
manency of  government,  but  of  the  steady  industrial  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people.  Tlie  distribution,  levying,  and  proceeds  of  the  taxes, — the  expenditure 
of  the  revenue, — and  the  maintenance  of  public  credit  in  Mexico  unfortunately 
does  no  honour  to  the  wisdom  of  the  different  administrations,  nor  to  the  intel- 
ligence of  those  who  in  the  legislative  assemblies  have  passed  laws  for  raising  a 
public  revenue.  Of  several  statements,  the  following,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Mayer, 
is  that  which  seems,  approximately,  the  most  correct : — 

'*  The  income  of  the  Mexican  government  is  derived  from  revenues  on  foreign  com- 
merce, imposts  on  internal  trade,  imposts  on  pulque ^  cxiK)rt  duty  on  the  precious  metals, 
lotteries,  post-ofhcc,  stamped  paper,  taxes,  tobacco,  powder,  salt- works,  and  several 
other  sources  of  trifling  imjiortance. 

'*The  r.mouiit  of  the  revenue  of  Mexico  at  different  dates  has  been  given  as 
follows : — 


YEARS.  Re«vnuv.  Y    K   A   R   S.  Revenw' 


Re«vnuv. 

X'ifJ 

Y    K 

A   R   S. 



diillam. 

iri.oiu.'i:! 
lo.tnKuifni 

KiH 

1K4'I 

1 

\KM\ 

IhSl 

dollar*. 
i;no I  3.<HHi.n«M»  ii^^t lo,4!)4.viii 

17113 1  S.7'»".>7»i  iKiH 12.«.'W..1H5 

I71O I.V0|u.'..7«  |1K«'| 14.4D3.lH9 

1M» 1        2i.."iiMMKm  ||k:*i) |N,<r23.»<Ki 

Ihu I        HMnKuifm         iihsi iri,4i3,eou 
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''Ill  1840,  these  revenues  arc  stated  in  the  report  of  the  minister  of  the  treasury  as 
follows : — 


FURRIGN  COMMERCE.  &c. 


ImposUoD  foreign  commerce..  .. 

„       on  interior         

„       on  property,  iocomo,  tec. 

RzchaopfH.  &c 

Greditotf  artivoM 

BaUnce*  of  acconntu 


CarrieU  forward. 


Nett  Pri>er('(1«  after 

dedoctiiiR  KxpenM.' 

of  Collection. 

tlollam. 
7.1I.VH4U 

4fi4i.(M{| 
307,  <«7 

I'J.iW/.'^ 


FOREIGN  COMMERCE.  &c. 


Hmuisht  forward. 
■  Kitteroa  di*  prodiiclcw  liquidoa. 

Kxtraonliortry  nulmidy 

lArliitrio  iratraordlnano 

('apiU<-iou 

,  Donation! 


Total. 


Nrtt  Proceeds  altur 

deducting  Espenw 

of  Collection. 

doUan. 

I2,19'J..'VM 

4AS.l'lfi 

10.1 

78,177 

4H3 

is,6<a 

12.7-U,1»7 


*'  In  1839  the  revenues  amounted  to  1 1,2  lo,848  dollars.  The  income  from  the  post- 
office  department  (which  is  not  included  in  the  statement  for  1840),  was  178,738  dollars 
in  1839.  In  1840  the  lotteries  produced  the  gross  sum  of  215,437  dollars,  but  as  the 
expenses  connected  with  their  management  amounted  to  158,485  dollars,  it  left  a  balance 
of  but  56,952  dollars  for  the  government.  The  ^  seeded  papery  or  stamp-tax  produced 
110,863  dollars,  but  as  this  impost  has  been  nearly  doubled  during  1842,  the  revenue 
must  at  present  be  proportionally  greater. 

''  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  of  the  official  documents  of  1841  and  1842  (in 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  country),  with  the  exception  of  the 
following  custom-house  returns  for  the  former  year. 


CUSTOM-HOUSES. 


rVera  Crua., 

East  coant. .  <  Tampico. . . 

VMatumoraa. 

^  Maxatlan.. 

(■iiyamaa.. 

West  coast .  <  Monterey. , 

Arapulco. . 

^San  Hlan... 


Tot.iI. 


Nett  Proce«>ds  after 

Tonnage  Duty. 

dedurtin^  Costs  of 

GoUectiflO. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

3 1.0.12 

3,3r4.5fH 

7.3« 

1.019.040 

.1,515 

a7«i.027 

r.245 

3U7,«I3 

2.0P'2 

4H.I«i9 

HlU 

«.\fH2 

573 

7,IM 

2.7  li» 

HiO,"i7ii 

.'i.'i.W.J 

r..31»ii.ii4S 

"  It  will  be  perceived  ihiit  the  custom  houses  <»f  Tabasco,  Campeachy,  Sisal,  Isla  de 
Canncn,  and  Bacalar,  are  not  included  in  the  preceding  statement  in  consequence  of 
the  separation  of  the  first  (durinfr  the  |)eriod)  from  her  allegiance  to  the  republic,  and 
on  account  of  the  rebellious  conditiDn  of  the  rest.  At  the  date  of  the  statement,  reports 
from  Goatzacoalco,  Alvarado,  Tuxjian,  Htr.ilulco,  Man/anillo,  I^  Paz,  Pueblo  Viejo, 
Altata,  Loreio,  San  Diej;o,  Sin  Franciseo,  S')to  la  Marina,  and  from  the  frontier  posts  of 
Paso  del  Norte,  Cotnitan,Tonala,  Santa  Fe  de  N.  Mexico,  y  Presidio  del  Norte,  had  not 
been  yet  received  at  the  treasury  olHce  in  the  capital.  The  costs  of  I  he  collection  of 
this  revenue  amounted  to  5'2,8Srj  dollars,  and  the  salaries  of  officers  to  295,404  dollars. 

SMUGGLiN(i. — **  No  one  who  has  resided  any  length  of  time  in  Mexico,  either  con- 
nected or  unconnected  with  commerce,  can  fail  to  have  heard  of  the  extent  to  which 
smuggling  has  been  and  still  is  carried  on  in  the  republic.  This  infamous  system,  alike 
destructive  of  private  morals  and  public  integrity,  has  become  a  regular  business  in 
portions  of  the  country,  and,  after  having  been,  to  a  great  extent,  suppressed  on  the 
eastern  coast,  has  for  several  years  occupied  the  attention  of  numbers  on  the  west.  Mr. 
M'Clure  calculated  that  the  republic  possesses  *'  a  frontier  of  five  thousand  miles,  in- 
cluding the  sinuosities,  windings,  and  turnings  of  bays,  gulfs,  and  rivers  on  the  Pacific ; 
three  thousand  miles  on  the  United  States  of  America  and  Texas;  and  above  two  thousand 
five  hundred  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  makino:,  in  all,  ten  thousand  five  hundred  miles; 
of  frontier  to  guard  against  illicit  trade,  icithout  an  individual  on  the  one  thousand  two 
hundredth  part  of  the  space  to  give  notice  of  any  depredations  that  may  happe^i.** 

Mr.  Mayer  observes, — •*  That  wherever  there  are  smugglers  to  introduce  it  is  probable 
that  there  are  individuals  to  receive,  and  coiiscc^ucntly  that  the  government,  miyht  be  pro 
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tectcd ;  still  it  is  undeniable  that  the  territory  is  vast,  the  population  sparse,  and  the 
corruption  of  government  a^^ents  has  been  as  shameful  as  it  was  notorious.  Facts  came 
to  my  knowledge  while  a  resident  in  Mexico,  which  proved  beyond  question,  this  im- 
moral tampering,  and  went  far  to  implicate  men  of  rank  and  capacity  in  the  country. 
1  forbear  to  detail  these  occurrences  here,  but  1  have  the  documents  in  writing,  under 
the  attestation  of  an  individual  who  was  approached  by  one  of  the  vile  instruments  in 
the  deed  of  shame,  and  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied  of  their  unexaggerated  accuracy.  I  do 
not  mention  this  circumstance  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  on  the  existing  government, 
but  simply  to  direct  the  attention  of  such  Mexicans  as  may  read  these  letters  to  a  fright- 
ful evil,  the  extirpation  of  which  will  at  once  increase  the  financial  resources  of  the 
country  and  improve  the  morals  of  their  people.  It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  correct  this  maladministration  ;  and,  I  confess,  there  appears  to  be  much 
force  in  the  remarks  which  I  subjoin  from  the  author  I  have  just  quoted.  At  page  292 
of  his  '  Opinions,'  Mr.  M'Clure  observes  : 

^'  ^  In  the  comparatively  limited  frontiers  and  crowded  population  of  the  European 
monarchies,  with  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers  and  ofncers  of  the  customs*  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  prevent  smuggling,  with  all  its  attendant  crimes  and 
corruptions.  What  hopes,  then,  can  a  small  population  scattered  over  so  extensive 
a  surface  have  that  a  revenue  will  be  collected,  even  if  it  were  probable  in  the  present 
state  of  morals  to  find  honest  collectors !  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  former  experience 
and  analogy,  to  expect  any  thing  else  in  this  country  than  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
revenue,  in  the  ratio  of  the  organisation  of  smuggling.  All  additional  guards  or  officers 
of  the  customs  would  certainly  increase  the  quantity  of  bribery  and  corruption,  but 
would  not  add  to  the  revenue  a  sum  equal  to  their  pay  !*  *' 


NATIONAL  DEBT  AND  FINANCES  OF  MEXICO. 

The  national  debt  of  Mexico  is  one  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  may  be 
divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  foreis:n  and  internal  debt. 

The  internal  debt  amounts  to  18,55(),000  dollars;  and  in  1841  the  customs  were 
mortgaged  to  pay  this  sum,  in  the  following  subdivisions : — 


INTERNAL     DEBT. 

Amount. 

17  per  crDt  of  Uio  cimtoms  devoted  to  a  debt  of. , 

dolUn. 
2.(»40,(K)0 
4I0.(NIQ 

3,11)0.000 

i.tmi.ooo 
«J.700.000 

••^                |«                                         ta                               «f                              ••                  ••••••••••••••••■ 

10         ,.                      „                .,           tobacco  fund  debt 

iiil       ..                     ..                ..           iuteri-Mtim  Englinhdebt.. 

10                                                           icuriKMi  fund 

9*11 
l|  balaDce  dear  of  lien,  for  the  goTemment  I 

100 

lH,d30,000 

The  foreign  debt  is  still  larger  than  this;  and  (including  the  above),  I  will  state  the 
entire  mitional  res|)onsibility,  as  it  existed  at  the  end  of  last  year: — 


FOREIGN      DEBT. 


Amount. 


Internal  dt-bt 

Debt  to  Eni:li»h  rrediuim 

I'nited  Statcn  claima  and  interent,  tay. 

Copper  to  Ixr  rrdeemt^ 

Claim*  for  liilazii 

Buttamante  loan 


Tntal, 


dnHarH. 

|HAV).()00 

G0.INN».4NN> 

2,100.00') 

9.(NN»,000 

700,000 

M0,fl0U 


M.l.VI.OiO 


Until  1841,  the  whole  of  the  revenue,  except  11  j  per  cent  was  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  18,560,000  dollars,  while  the  remaining  claims  were  entirely  unprotected 
vol",  I.  4  o 
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by  securities.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Santa  Anna  to  power,  he  suspended  (by  a 
decree  of  the  16lh  of  February)  the  payment  of  the  first  ^w^  funds  chargjed  upon  the 
customs,  as  stated  in  a  precedinoj  table,  but  reserved  the  active  appropriation  for  the 
tobacco  and  English  interest  debts.  This,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  created  great  dis- 
satisfaction amon^  liie  n.crcnntilc  classes,  and  among  numbers  of  persons  who  had 
invested  their  capital  in  government  loans,  with  a  reliance  upon  the  revenues  as  a  solemn 
pledge  for  their  redemption.  Santa  Anna,  however,  withstood  the  torrent  manfully. 
He  was  assailed  by  Icp^ations,  newspapers,  and  individuals,  but  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  yield  the  pressin.;  wants  of  the  government  to  their  importunities.  He  was,  in 
fact,  forced  to  the  measure.  The  national  credit  was  irremediably  impaired,  and  he 
found  it  imposiiible  to  obtain  loans.  The  consequence  was  the  seizure  of  the  customs 
by  the  suspension  of  tiieir  prior  appropriation  until  he  was  enabled  to  relieve  his 
treasury. 

PROSrECT  OF  PAYMENT  OF  THE  DEBT  OF  MEXICO. 

As  to  the  pro>pect  which  may  be  held  in  view  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  either  in- 
terest or  principal  of  this  debt,  we  have  little  further  to  observe'  than  that,  in  June  this 
year,  1846,  President  General  Parades  tells  the  assembled  legislative  congress,  that,  how 
ever  mnch  convinced  **  that  credit  is  the  first  element  of  power  to  a  government,  and 
reliance  on  its  good  faith  the  gre.itest  resource  of  its  strength,  he  had  been  reluctantly 
coMipelled  to  suspend  provis'onally  the  payments  of  government ;  an  extreme  measure, 
rendeie;!,  however,  imperative  to  save  the  nation  from  ruin,  a  ruin  that  must  have 
equally  been  shared  by  its  self-same  creditors  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  urged  congress 
to  adopt  some  method  ot*  (in  a  nee,  capable  of  assisting  him  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
vigOMr,  and  suppoit  the  honour  of  the  country." 

Independently  of  the  English  and  the  American  debt,  the  claims  upon  the  Mexican 
government  have  usually  been  created  by  means  of  loans  of  the  most  usurious  character. 

On  the  20ih  of  September,  fifteen  days  before  the  treaty  of  Estansuela,  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Bustamente  offered  the  foUowins:  terms  for  a  loan  of  1 ,200,000 
dollars.  It  proposed  to  receive  the  sum  of  200,000  dollars  in  cash^  and  1,000,000 
dollars  represented  in  the  paper  or  credits  of  the  government.  These  credits  or  paper 
were  worth,  in  the  market,  nine  per  cent.  About  one-half  of  the  loan  was  taken,  and 
the  parties  obtained  orders  on  the  several  maritime  custom  houses,  receivable  in  payment 
of  duties. 

The  revenues  of  the  custom  house  of  Matamoras  have  been  always  hitherto  appro- 
priated to  pay  the  army  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  republic.  During  the  adminis- 
tration of  General  Bustan)cnte,  tlie  commandant  of  Matamoras  issued  bonds  or  drafts 
airainsi  that  custom  house  for  150,000  dollars,  receivable  for  all  kinds  of  duties  as  cash. 
He  disposed  of  these  bonds  to  the  merchants  of  that  port  for  100,000  dollars,  and  in 
addition  to  the  hojius  of  50,000  dollars,  allowed  them  interest  on  the  100,000  dollars  at 
the  rate  of  throe  per  cent  per  month,  until  they  had  duties  to  pay  which  they  could 
extinguish  by  the  drafts. 

The  mint  at  Guanajuato,  or  the  right  to  coin  at  that  place,  was  contracted  for  in 
1842  by  a  foreign  house  in  -McxJco,  for  71,000  dollais  cash,  for  the  term  o^  fourteen 
yearSy  at  tho  same  time  that  another  cflcr  was  before  the  government,  stipulating  for  the 
payment  of  400.000  dollars  for  the  same  period,  payable  in  annual  instalments  of  25,000 
dollars  eacli.  The  71,000  dollars  in  hand  were,  however,  deemed  of  more  value  than 
the  prospective  400,000  dollars !  This  mint  leaves  a  nett  annual  income  of  60,000 
dollars ! 

It  appears  to  us  quite  evident  that  all  the  taxes  which  can  be  levied,  even  to  an 
amount  ecjual  to  confiscation,  on  the  produce  of  labour  in  Mexico,  will  be  found  to  be 
far  short  of  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  army,  the  civil  expenditure,  and  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt;  especially  while  the  church  and  priests 
absorb  so  large  a  share  of  the  produce  of  industry. 
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Table  of  tlic  Exik'hscs  of  the  Mexican  Govcniment,  in  1840. 


CIVIL    LIST. 


KxpCDM-.l. 

I  UolU»   ct«.  i 

Sl'i'RKMR  POWERS,     i 

riNicr  cKimeMailor '  So.ooo    m 

X.e^'^XfklUTf '  3VJ,yoO     W  j 

KxecutiTC'.  miuisierii.ciMiDcil. 

vecretarv.  arcbives,  &r....|  230^3')    ()0  ^ 

Supreme  omrt '  7!).3iiU    (lO  ■ 


Total. 


CIVIL    LIS  T. 


DIPLOMACY. 
Li'iratinns,  ronnulu,  commiiul 
•ionen,  &c '      l4U,OflO    00 


TREASURY.  [ 

National  tri'asury.alniaraDeii' 

irt*ii«ralis,      dirvccioD      tli* 

iviitM,  htfadit  iif  Xhv  trfa- 

■ury,    and     dvparnnvnur 

irvattarie* ■      2"'LT.W    ISO 

I'msioni  to  retired  oflireri. . .      174.!N2    00 
IVnuionii    of    the    Mont    de, 

Pirtr ■      10<J.5r>4    00 


JUDICI-IRY. 
S  ilarien  iif  departin«utal  ma- ' 
RMtrittra,  judgf*,  and  aub-l 
feltrrna 1.207,370    00 


POLITICAL. 
(!oTemorii,  aecretaneii,   de 
partineiiialiiiutaisprefrrt*.'  | 

their  Mfcnstariea  and  atih-i 
prefect* >     A47,467    «)0  ' 


dollar*  eta.  ■  | 

nrnu^ht  fiirward j 

.Cvi  M-rvAt'.ii  y  til  Chapiilti-p(  i'.| 
I     uii'l  pri>rfii«<ir  nt  hiiiHiiv  ■.. 
Citik'^rs  i)f  St.  Juuii  LfitiTnu.. 
llilfiiinM>,    Enpvritu  S.iiiin' 

Cj!*.7sO    00       iit  Pill  h\A • 

Pnttcuktirs   in    uiiivofBiiy   ati 

Mi'xic«i I 

Schiiol  ot  Su'::t*ry ■ 

MO.OOO    00    Profe-^Miir*  ot  wutiical  Si-hmil- 

<ir  riilU'go i 

■  Dirfctur  o(  Ini^titutiou  of  Mi*  '• 

tlii-ai  HCieiiri'i*,  &c.  Ike ! 

Huapitaln,  prtaoua,  lurtrtue^j 

SALARIES  OP  various' 
:  OFb'lCKUS  OF  PALACE. 

;(--iiiciLTRi'. 

i  Archittct 

5S7.234    M  iCliapIain 

Two  pcirttTS 

(jardeiivr 

I   RENTS,  PENSIONS,  &c. 
l.207..')Tt>    iK)  '  CoIle8:ut«»  of  N.  S.  of  i;uada- 

lll|K' 

Civil  peuiiioDs 


Expi'ti^m. 
duUai*   eta. 


TuTAL. 


•  ■   •  ■ 


•liillan   Ota. 
3,207,607     00 


2f^.nm  00 

7.(;i3  00 

l.AUO  0(1 

IrLbOO  00 

2,100  00 

mo.oflo  00 


4-JO  00 

x(.4i  no 

(ii.lU  00 

I.2O0  00 

I.OUO  00 


26.3'.il     40 
70,1  7j}     00 


■ibO.409     00 


ECCLESIASTICAL.        I 
Diihoprics  of  Souora  and  Yu- 

eutan., 

Miaaioaa. 

INSTRUCTION.  BENEVO- 
LENCE, AND  PUNISH- 
MENT. 

Aca«lemy  of  San  Carloa 

Muieum 


817,47G    00 


SUNDRIES. 
'Printing,  &c.  &c 


S7M^    53 


I 


I 


15.200    00 
:{i.i<.30    (10 


WAR-OFFICE. 

'Salarieaot  otiicvra— Urtive;.  3.57,307  3G 

i,                ..         (onlMVo/  "js.r.vj  70 

.,                ..         fr«-iired;.  ;|h^T.i9  20 

47.130    00    SliMvAty  .Vont  d*- Pii'tt 2'il,i)71l  3d 

Anii\.  piivait-v,  jnJ  all  ntiter 

military  rX}>vn»t:.<t '  0,(iOj.37O  70 


3,420     00 

•J6^9G    m 
87,&96    M 


13.000    00 
5,0110    01) 


Carried  forward. 


Dividend*  on  foreign  debt.. . 

|H.rtiH)    1)0  Tiitjl 

Kxclutiivf  ol  ihr  p:i\nu-iit  ot 

3,'i(>7.iiii7    tiO        biaiii*  ami  bulaui  c*.  ■ 


8.000,000    00 


13.ia5.<>22     2& 


The  mode  of  taxation  in  -Mexico  is  severely  and  justly  commented  on  by  the 

late  American  mini^ter^  Mr.  Thompson.     Alluding  to  the  exports^  he  says,  out  of 

the  official  gross  amount. 

*•  Of  the  avcraire  of  2*2,000,000  of  exports  icss  than  2,000,000  consist  of  all  other 
articles  than  the  precious  metals.  I  liuve  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  specie  exported  is 
very  much  lander  than  is  indicated  hy  tlic  hooks  of  the  custom-houses.  A  duty  of  six 
yier  cent  is  levied  upon  all  that  is  exported,  and  no  one  ac()u:tinted  wi'h  the  cliaraclcr  and 
practices  of  Mexican  custom-houses,  and  I  may  ndd,  of  their  ofliceis,  c;in  believe  that 
the  whole  amount  is  returned.  The  duty  upon  all  that  is  not  returntd  g;(:es  into  the 
pockets  of  the  officers  of  the  custoais,  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  it  amounts  to  a  very 
larLi;e  sum.  Gold  is  an  article  so  easily  sniuiruled  that  i-noinious  sums  arc  sent  oft'  in 
almost  every  vessel  which  sails  for  Europe.  7//r  amnunt  of  duties  on  imports  varies,  of 
voursr,  trith  thvir  vrvr-vhiniijimf  tariff*.  Those  wlio  had  the  best  means  of  forming  an 
accurate  estimate  during  my  iesid(.>nce  in  Mfxic-o,  told  me  t!iat  it  amounted  to  from 
4,000,000  to  6,0Cf0,0()O  [ter  annum.  This,  aist*,  would  hu  a  most  fallacious  standard  by 
which  to  estimate  the  amount  of  importations,  fur  the  same  reason.  Eminent  writers 
upon  political  economy  say  that  any  duty  above  twenty-tive  per  cent  oilers  temptations 
to  8mu';:glin^  too  stron«r  to  be  resisted.  With  all  the  etlbrts  of  Buonaparte  to  carry  out 
his  continental  system,  he  was  unable  to  prevent  smuggling  upon  the  very  limited  coast  of 
France — and  the  insurance  in  England  upon  a  cargo  of  goods  intended  to  be  smuggled 
into  France  \ias  little  more  than  on  the  same  cargo  to  be  regularly  imported.  How  ex- 
tensive muKt  the  practice  he  in  a  country  like  Mexico  of  more  than  10,000  miles  of  sea* 
board  and  IVouticr,  and  with  so  sparse  a  population ! 
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••  III  addition  to  the  revenue  derived  from  imports,  the  direct  taxes  are  exceediogly 
onerous.  Every  thing  is  taxed,  Trom  the  splendid  palaces,  coaches,  and  plate  of  the 
wealthy,  to  the  dozen  e^^^s  which  the  poor  Indian  brings  to  market  /  cfo  nai  mppoie 
there  w  (liif/  city  in  the  world  xchcre  houses  are  taxed  so  high^  and  hence  the  enormous  rents. 
But  after  paying  the  taxes  ren/  little  is  left  to  the  proprietor,  A  decent  house  cannot  be 
had  for  less  than  2500  didlars,  and  from  that  price  to  4000  and  5000  dollars  per 

annum, 

•*  The  o-overnment  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  experiment  of  how  much  taxa- 
tion the  people  can  boar,  and  they  have  really  achieved  a  miracle  almost  as  great  as  that 
of  extracting  blood  from  a  turnip.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world,  which,  from  its 
unsurpassed  climate,  variety  of  productions  and  lands,  to  be  had  almost  for  the  taking, 
which,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  is  capable  of  producing  so  much,— certainly  none 
which  does  produce  so  little.  The  population  of  Massachusetts  is  about  one-tenth  as 
great  as  that  of  Mexico,  and  its  productions  very  nearly  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  respective  populations— excluding  the  produce  of  the  mines  very  much  more 
than  in  that  inversed  ratio. 

*'  Besides  the  sources  of  revenue  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  another  and  a  very 
large  one  from  imposts  on  internal  commerce,  that  is  between  one  department  and 
another.  Every  article  of  commerce  thus  ])assing  from  one  department  to  another, 
provided  it  has  been  opened  and  the  bulk  broken,  is  thus  taxed.  The  principal  revenue 
from  the  alcaba,  internal  duties,  thus  derived  is  from  the  duty  on  specie.  The  revenue 
from  duties  on  internal  commerce  in  1840,  amounted  to  4,500,000  dollars.  Another 
fruitful  source  of  revenue  is  the  per  cenlage  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  seignorage, 
coining,  &c.  The  charges  upon  money  taken  from  the  mines  amount  to  about  6ve  per 
cent,  all  of  which  is  paid  to  the  departmental  government.  The  general  government 
receives  in  addition  to  this  about  three  per  cent,  which  goes  to  support  the  College  of  the 
Mineria  in  the  city  of  Mexico.'* 

TOBACCO   MONOPOLY. 

**  The  culture  of  tobacco  is  prohibited  except  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  districts 
of  Orizaba  and  Cordova.  Each  farmer  is  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  acres. 
The  tobacco  produced  is  sold  to  the  government  at  a  staled  price,  which  was  very  much 
below  its  real  value,  by  whose  agents  it  was  made  into  cigars  and  snuff,  and  sold  at  very 
large  proHts.  Within  the  last  three  years  this  monopoly  was  sold  by  the  government  to  a 
private  company.  This  company  agreed  to  pay  50,000  dollars  per  month  for  this  mono- 
poly, which  in  the  time  of  the  vice-regal  government  yielded  the  enormous  sum  of 
5,000,000  dollars  per  annum.  This  contract  has  since  been  rescinded,  and  the  govern- 
ment still  possesses  the  monopoly,  which  would,  if  properly  managed,  and  if  smuggling 
could  be  prevented,  produce  very  nearly  as  much  at  this  time.  But  the  latter  is  impos- 
sible, and  the  receipts  from  this  source  very  little  more  than  cover  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment.  At  all  events  the  net  proceeds  do  not  exceed  the  sum  stipulated  to  be 
paid  by  the  company  to  which  it  was  transferred,  that  is  to  say  000,000  dollars  per 

annum.** 

Mr.  Thompson  says  **  a  similar  sale  took  place  just  before  i  left  Mexico  of  the  interest  of 
one-thlrdwhich  the  government  owned  in  the  Fresnillo  Mine,  which  is  at  this  time  the  mo^t 
profitable  of  all  the  mines  in  Mexico.  The  government  derived  a  revenue  of  upwards  of 
500,000  dollars  \)ct  annum  from  this  mine;  it  sold  the  fee-simple  for  about 400,000  dol- 
lars. That  is  to  say,  that  sum  was  all  which  went  into  the  public  exchcc|uer — how  much 
more  in  gratifications,  1  know  not;  but  a  very  larije  sum  of  course.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  ofticers  in  the  army  are  forced  to  sell  a  certificate  of  pay  due  to  them,  amounting  to 
2500  dollars,  for  1-25  r 

Before  the  revolution,  the  King  of  Spain  received,  among  ether  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  the  ninth  part  of  the  tithes,  which  was  granted  him  by  the  pope.  After  the 
revolution  compulsory  process  for  the  collection  of  tithts  was  abolished,  and  since  that 
time  the  <roveinn)cnt  has  received  nothiii<;  from  this  source,  nor  of  any  other  revenues 
which  ait  tlciivid  from  ihc  church. 

7ViC/c  aie  taxes  le\ied  ou  \\\c  coc\w-\v.v-aW  ^aV^qC  ^lu/qt/^^and  there  i&  a  monopoly  of 
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Inlaying  cards;  and  the  ice  is  taxed  which  the  Indians  bring  on  their  backs  in  panniers^ 
forty  miles  from  the  mountain  of  Popocatepelt.  The  revenue  from  the  post-office  scarcely 
pays  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Thompson  tells  us,  *'  Of  gunpowder,  an  immense  quantity  is  used  in  their  civil 
wars,  in  the  mines,  firing  cannon  on  days  of  religious  festivals,  and  fireworks,  for  which 
the  Mexicans  have  a  great  passion.  The  powder  manufactured  is  of  the  most  inferior 
quality  ;  good  powder  used  by  sportsmen  sells  as  high  as  four  dollars  the  pound.  This 
manufacture  is  also  a  government  monopoly. 

''  A  small  amount  is  realised  from  the  sale  of  lottery- tickets,  raised  for  special  gprants 
to  convents  and  other  religious  establishments. 

"  The  revenue  from  the  different  mints  is  considerable,  but  there  are  no  data  from 
which  it  can  be  accurately  stated. 

<'  The  maritime  custom-houses  in  1832,  yielded  to  the  government  the  sum  of 
12,000,01)0  dollars,  that  is  to  say,  that  sum  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  received  by 
the  respective  custom-house  officers ;  how  much  more  the  actual  receipts  were  can  only 
be  conjectured.     It  would,  however,  be  very  safe  to  say  at  least  one-third. 

'*  The  receipts  at  the  maritime  custom-houses  do  not  now  amount  to  more  than 
6,000,000  or  7,000,000  dollars.  As  nothing  is  more  capricious  than  Mexican  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  imports  on  foreign  commerce,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate 
approximating  accuracy  upon  this  point. 

'*  The  following,  although  not  pretending  to  minute  accuracy,  may  be  regarded  as  in 
some  degree  an  approximation  to  a  correct  estimate  of  the  revenues  of  the  government, 
and  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived: — 

dollars. 
From  the  maritime  custom-houses         ....     6,500,000 
Interior  commerce  .......     4,500,000 

Direct  taxes .     3,000,000 

Per  ccntage  on  produce  of  nnnes       •         .  .     .     1 ,000,000 

Profits  of  mints 500,000 

Tobacco  monopoly 500,000 

Post-office,  lotteries,  manufactures  of  |)owderand  salt     .        500,000 
Tolls  and  all  other  sources 500,000 


16,000,000 

**  The  local  taxes  levied  by  the  different  departments  which  may  be  stated  at 
4,000,000  dollars  more,  making  an  aggregate  of  21,000,000  dollars,  to  which  an  addi- 
tion should  be  made  of  5,000,000  or  10,000,000  dollars  more  which  is  paid,  but  embez- 
zled, and,  therefore,  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  public  treasury. 

"  With  a  government  wisely  and  honestly  administered,  this  sum  is  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary. But  how  that  of  Mexico  is  supported  with  it,  and  whence  it  is  derived,  are 
both,  as  I  have  said,  inexplicable  to  mc.  Besides  their  army,  of  30,000  to  40,000  men, 
tor  that  is  the  number  on  the  pay  list,  and  an  immense  dispro|)ortion  of  this  army  officers, 
not  less  than  from  200  to  300  generals,  an  otherwise  enormous  civil  list,  and  the  interest 
on  a  <lcbl  very  little  8h(»rt  of  100,000,000  dollars,  there  are  a  great  variety  of  other  and 
extraordinary  charges  upon  a  government  so  unstable  and  revolutionary.*  With  a  pro- 
ductive industry  ut  least  fifty  times  as  great  as  that  of  Mexico,  very  little  more  than  the 
sum  above  stated  is  le\icd  on  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  annual  expenditure 
of  llie  vice-regal  government  was  never  more  than  8,000,OUO  dollars.  Can  it  be  true  thai 
It  costs  more  to  execute  laws  made  by  the  people  themselves  than  the  edicts  of  a 
des|>ot  ? 

*'  To  nil  these  heavy  items  must  bo  added  the  taxes  which  are  levied  by  the  different 
departments  for  domestic  purposes,  the  heavy  exactiuub  of  tithes  and  other  compulsory 
contributions  to  the  church.  These  last  have  been  estimated  at  2,000,000  dollars,  but 
they  must  greatly  exceed  that  amount.  There  are  in  the  city  of  Mexico  alone,  700  or 
800  secular,  and  near  2000  regular  clergy.  The  salaries  of  some  of  them  are  enormous. 
Under  the  vicc-rcgal  government  the  various  perquisites  and  salary  of  the  archbishop 

•  The  U(*pfi r t  n f  the  Slhto tar)  o f  t he  Trea.su ry  i n  I  S;J*i,  con ta i ii s  n n  eA li lualv^  v.\<  vW  >*\\v\'C:  «v- 
I It  uses  of  the  povcrniiient  ftir  ihe  next  \ear,  awmmuix^  \o  *l'lAVVl,ViVS^  ^vi^vV«».    Vi\  >\v\^  ^s^xsw*^^ 
estimate  for  tiit:  arms  b  stated  at  UvtOlii  Vi  \  doWuLtb. 
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amniintcd  to  1:^0,000  dolliirs,  and  lliosc  of  several  of  ihc  l)ishi-ps  to  100,000  dollars  l»wt 
llicv  are  all  much  less  now.  Kxclii>ivtly  uf  d<»iialioiis  and  birth-day  prcsentSy  wliich  arc 
iiflen  very  iaru:**,  tho  arrhl)islK)|)  docs  nut  irccivc  nioro  than  30,000  or  -10,000  dollar?,  and 
ihu  incomes  nf  the  bishii{K  are  |>i(»porlii»n:i!ely  reduced. 

•'  Some  idea  may  he  f.irmcii  of  the  amount  of  these  l)irth-day  {iresents,  from  the  fact 
that  (ienerai  Santa  Anna,  on  thi*  unni\et>aiy  of  his  birth,  has  bLcn  knoivii  to  receive  pre- 
sents to  the  amount  of  JO. ()<)()  dollars. 

**  All  ihe-c  cnorm-iis  eharjjes  an-  to  be  |»aiil  out  of  the  productions  of  a  country 
where  less  is  produced  iha:)  in  any  other,  except  horn  the  mines.  Perhaps  the  universal 
dilapidation  of  all  the  old  and  lari^e  estates  n:ay  indicate  the  ([uarter  from  which  much  of 
tiie  revenue  has  hitherto  been  derivi  il. 

**  The  lar^e  e«itale>  and  po>sessions  of  tl.e  banislad  Jesuits  liave  supplied  the  govern- 
ment with  very  lar^e  sums,  lint  these,  \^ith  the  mine  of  Fresndio,  have  all  been  sold 
and  the  money  \\a3ud." — Thompsnns  liiroHndtms  of  Mt. vivo,  184(3 

Mr.  Thompson  does  not  scruple  to  make  the  church  property  of  Mexico,  sub- 
K'quont  to  the  payin'p^  of  the  national  debt,  and  contributary  to  the  annual 
expenditure. 

Spcakinjjj  ol'  the  cathedral  of  Mexico,  he  says — 

•*  I'pon  cnterm;:  it,  one  is  apt  to  recall  the  wild  fictions  of  the  Arabian  Nights;  it 
seems  as  if  the  wealth  of  empires  was  collected  there.  The  clerjry  in  Mexico  do  not,  for 
obvious  reasons,  desiie  that  their  wealth  should  be  made  known  to  its  full  extent;  they 
are,  therefore,  not  disposed  to  j^ive  very  full  information  upon  the  subject,  or  to  exhibit 
the  ^:old  and  silver  vessels,  vases,  precious  stones,  and  other  forms  of  wealth  ;  quite 
enough  is  inhibited  to  strike  the  beholder  with  wonder.  The  first  object  that  presents 
itself  on  cnteriii'^  the  cathedral  is  the  aliar.  near  the  centre  of  the  building;  it  is  made 
of  highly-wrouviht  and  highly-polished  siKer,  and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  ornaments 
of  pure  Kohl.  On  each  side  of  this  altar  i  uns  a  balustrade,  enclosing  a  space  about  eii;ht 
feet  wide  and  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  lo^^^  The  balusters  are  about  four  feet  high,  and 
four  iuehcN  thick  in  tin-  largest  part  :  the  haiid-uiil  fiom  six  to  ei^Mit  inches  wide.  Upon 
the  top  I'f  this  haiid-rail,  at  the  dislancf  of  six  or  ri^ljt  f.et  a[>art,  are  huntan  ima-^-es 
beautifully  xvroii^rht,  ami  uhoiii  two  fi-ii  lii::h.  Aff  of' f/t<s<\  (Iw  baiusfniilv,  ftfii((l-mil^  tnid 
i/iif/f/rs^  an  iHUflt'  of  it  vu/ttjuit/ud  (tf  (johl^  sUn  i\  ami  Vttjtprr — fitort  valinthlc  (hnn  silver, 
I  was  told  that  an  oiler  had  bei  n  made  to  take  I  ins  b.ilustraile,  and  replace  il  with 
another  of  exactly  the  same  si/o  a::d  workni.in.ship  ot  |)u;t'  silver,  and  to  iiive  .000,000 
dollars  btsides.  Tlu.iv  is  much  more  of  the  saino  balustrade  in  oilier  parts  of  the  church; 
1  should  think,  in  all  of  it,  not  !e>s  than  'J'JO  i'eet. 

•'  As  you  walk  through  tin.-  buildi.  l',  on  eiiln  r  sIiIl-  thno  aie  dilferent  apartments,  all 
tilled,  from  the  tloor  to  the  eeilinir.  ^^ith  [)aintMi^s,  statues,  vasrs,  huge  candlesticks, 
waiters,  and  a  thoasand  other  articles,  made  of  g<»ld  or  silver.  This,  too,  is  itiily  the  every 
day  display  ot  articles  i>f  least  value;  the  mo:e  costly  aie  sioied  away  in  chests  and 
closets.  Wh^t  must  it  be  when  all  these  are  brou-ht  out,  with  the  immense  cjuantities 
«»f  precious  stone-^  which  the  church  is  known  to  possess;"  And  this  is  onlv  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  wheie  there  are  butweeii  sixty  and  «.ij;hly  otheis,  and  some 
of  them  po<>L>>inn  little  less  wi-allh  than  the  calhedral;  an»l  it  must  al>o  be  remembered, 
that  all  the  other  hn;^'e  cities,  sucli  as  I'uebla,  Ciuadajaia,  (iuaiuijuato,  /acatccas,  Duraniro, 
San  Louis,  l*utosi,  have  each  a  proportionate  number  of  eiju.illy  gorgeous  establishments."  It 
would  be  the  wiUloi  and  most  laiidoni  conjecture  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  the  preeiuus  metals  thus  withdrawn  from  the  useful  purposes  of  the  currency  of  the 
world,  and  wasted  in  tlusr  barbaric  ornaments,  as  incompaiibie  with  good  taste  as  they 
are  with  the  humility  wliich  was  tlie  in«:st  striking  feature  in  the  chaiacter  of  the  Founder 
ot  our  religion,  whose  chosen  instruments  were  the  lowly  and  humble,  and  who  himself  re- 
garded as  the  highest  evidence  of  his  divine  mission,  the  fact  that  *  to  the  poor  the  irospel 
was  preaelu'fl.'  J  dn  not  duttht  hut  there  is  efwiKjh  of  the  preeums  mttafs  in  the  differcttt 
chttrehes  of  Me.vieo  tn  relirvr  sensihiif  the  pressure  upon  the  enrrenet/  of  the  world  trhivh 
Aas rcstilh'il from  thi  liiminiithidpnHJuci'wn  of  ific  mines,  uiul(6c  iai:rmiie(i quantitt/  which 


m  if 
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hii»  brctt  appropriated  to  pitrpoars  of  luxurjf,  and  to  pay  the  cost  ofmvvh  more  tasteful  de^ 
coratlons  in  architecture  and  stattrart/^  made  of  wahotjanif  and  marhlv. 

''But  the  immense  wealth  which  is  thus  collected  in  the  churches  is  not  by  any  means 
all,  or  even  the  iiirsrcr  portion,  of  the  wealth  of  the  Mexican  church  and  clerpy.  They  own 
verv  nianv  of  the  finest  liouses  in  Mexico  und  other  cities  (the  rents  of  which  must  be 
enormous),  besides  valuable  real  estates  all  over  the  rcpublii*.  Almost  everif  person  leaves 
a  hvfjucst  in  his  will  for  masses  for  his  sonl,  irhich  constitute  an  incumbrance  upon  the 
estate^  and  thus  nearlt/  all  the  estates  of  the  small  proprietors  are  mortga(/cd  to  the  church. 
The  properiif  held  bif  the  church  in  mortmain  is  estimated  at  ftfttj  millions. 

^^  Mexico  is,  I  believe,  the\only  cnuntn/  where  the  church  ji roper ti/  remains  in  its 
untouched  entiretf/.  Some  small  amount  has  been  recontly  realised  from  the  sale  of  the 
estates  of  the  banished  Jesuits  ;  but,  with  that  exception,  no  president,  however  hard 
pressed  (and  there  is  no  day  in  the  year  that  they  arc  not  hard  pressed),  bas  ever  dared 
to  encroach  upon  that  which  is  rexjardod  consecrated  property,  with  the  exception  of 
(womez  Farrias,  tcho^  in  1834,  proposed  to  the  legislative  chambers  to  confiscate  all  the 
church  proper  t  if  ^  and  the  measure  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  adopted,  but  for  a  revolu- 
tion which  overthrew  the  administration. 

*'  But  it  is  impossible  that  sucb  a  state  of  things  can  Inst  always.  As  a  means  of 
raising  monetf^  I  would  not  (fire  the  single  institution  of  the  Catholic  religion  of  masses 
and  indulgences  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  the  dead^for  the  power  of  taxation  pas- 
sessed  bg  ang  government.  No  tax-gatherer  is  required  to  collect  it  ;  its  payment  is 
enforced  by  alt  the  strongest  and  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  All  religions  and 
superstitions  have  their  priesthood  and  their  priestcraft,  from  the  reptile  worship  of  the 
Nile  to  our  own  pure  and  holy  religion  ;  but  of  all  the  artifices  of  cunning  and  venality 
to  extort  money  from  credulous  weakness,  there  is  none  so  potential  as  a  mass  for  the 
benefit  of  souls  in  purgatory.  It  would  seem  to  be  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Sa- 
viour, in  the  comparison  of  the  camel  passing  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  he  purchases  that  entrance 
with  money.  He  who  can  pay  for  most  masses,  shortens  in  proportion  the  period  of  his 
probation  of  torment  in  purgatory.  Who  is  it  that  will  not  pay  his  last  farthing  to 
relieve  the  soul  of  a  departed  friend  from  those  torments  ?  I  do  not  know  how  the  fee 
for  these  masses  is  exacted,  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  regularly  paid ;  and  that  without  the 
fee,  the  mass  would  be  regarded  of  no  value  or  efficacy.  I  remember  that  my  washer- 
woman once  asked  me  to  lend  her  two  dollars.  I  asked  her  what  she  wanted  with  it. 
She  told  me  that  there  was  a  particular  mass  to  be  said  on  that  day,  which  relieved  the 
souls  in  purgatory  from  ten  thousand  years 'of  torment,  and  that  she  wished  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  it  for  her  mother.  I  asked  her  if  she  was  fool  enough  to  believe  it.  She  an- 
swered, '  Why,  yes,  sir,  is  it  not  true  V  and  with  a  countenance  of  as  much  surprise  as  if 
I  had  denied  that  the  sun  was  shining.  On  a  day  of  religious  festival  (the  anniversary 
uf  St.  Francisco),  I  have  seen,  stuck  up  on  the  door  of  the  church  of  San  Francisco — 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Mexico,  a  small  advertisement,  of  which  the 
tbllowin;^  was  the  substance  : — 

"*His  Holiness  the  Pope  (and  certain  bishops  which  were  named)  have  granted 
tiiirty'two  thousand  three  hundred  years,  ten  days,  and  six  hours  of  indulgence*  for  this 
mass.' 

"  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  number  of  years,  days,  and  hours,  but  I  positively 
assert  that  it  specilicd  the  number  of  each,  and  1  belit^ve  that  I  have  stated  them  cor- 
rectly. The  manifest  olijcrt  of  this  minute  particularity  is  to  secure  the  more  elFectual 
belief  in  the  imposture.  By  tlius  giving  to  it  the  air  of  a  business  transaction,  a  sort  of 
contract  between  the  devotee  and  the  Almi^htv,  bv  his  authorised  a<rent  and  viceg'erent 
on  earth,  the  Pope,  is  established — a  contract  the  more  binding  in  its  character  because 
the  receipt  of  the  considercition  is  acknowledged.  1  tremble  at  the  apparent  blasphemy 
of  even  describing  such  things. 

"  Mr.  Brant z  Mayer  irives  a  literal  copy  of  an  advertisement  which  was  stuck  up  in 
the  beautiful  church  of  (.taudeluupe,  on  the  festival  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadeloupe, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

•    An  iiulul;:iii('('  i*  drtin<-d:-  A    remisMon    of  the  punishment   duo   fur  %\v\*^\  ^  '^vrvax^ 
iudultHMuv,  i^  a  irmi»-i«>n  of  liio  whole  punisUweul ;  vv  \v.vU\\:\\\\M\\\^v\%fv\v*.'',^  \^\\;\si\vi\x  ^^  •*- 
pari  oulv. 
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" '  The  (\)ithfiil  nrr  roinriulcxl  that  tlir  most  illiijttrioiis  Mishop^  of  Puebla  and  T:ira- 
xora  liave  ^raiiluil  uii  imitil^encc  <)t'ci>;hly  days  for  every  (|iiartor  of  an  hour  which  the 
said  ima^s  an?  exposed,  and  five  hmulrod  days  for  each  Avo  Maria  which  is  recited  be- 
fore citlier  of  them.  Listly.  I  lie  most  excellent  Fr.  Jose  Miria  dc  Jesus  Bclaiimzaron, 
for  himsi'lf,  and  for  the  most  illustrious  the  present  Bishops  of  Puebla,  Michoacan, 
Jolisci,  and  l)nran>;o,  has  t;runted  an  indul<;:ence  of  two  hundred  days  for  every  wonl  of 
the  ap|iointed  prayors  to  our  most  fxalied  ladyt  for  every  slop  taken  in  her  house,  for 
every  reverence  piTformed,  and  fur  every  word  of  the  mass  which  may  be  uttered  by  the 
priest  or  tlie  hcan^rs  ;  as  many  niore  day«t  of  indnljrencc  are  granted  for  every  (luarter  of 
an  hour  in  which  these  i maizes  are  exposed,  in  the  balconies,  windows,  or  doors,  for 
public  adoration/  " 

Wc  h.ivc  nut  niado  thcso  extracts,  from  the  most  recent  works,  with  a  view  of 
reflecting  on  the  Catholic  religion ;  bnt  in  order  to  exhibit  the  oppressive  and 
ruinous  character  and  privileges  of  the  cliurch  estaldishment  Hereafter  wc  will 
show  that  in  Catholic  Brazil  no  such  abuses  exist  in  regard  to  church  reve- 
nues. 


CIIAITER  XXXIII. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY. 


The  will  of  the  army,  has  actually  formed  wliat  may  be  termed  the  only 
public  opinion  in  Mexico :  for  tlic  military  commander  who  has  been  the  most 
fortimate  in  obtaining  the  control  over  a  major  part  of  the  army,  has  been  the 
most  successful  in  carryinjj;  out  a  protiiincia/nietilo,  and  in  overturning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day. 

The  constitution  or  formation  of  this  army  is  described  by  all  authorities,  and 

especially   by   the  late  American    minister,   iMi.   Thompson,  in   no  favourable 

character.     This  army  has,  to  a  great  degree,  been  formed  and  is  recruited  by 

sending  forth  armed  detachments  into  the  mountains  and  wilds  to  capture  the 

aborigines.     These  arc  actuully  brought  in  chains  to  some  military  head-quarters. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  : — 

'*  Droves  of  miserable  and  more  than  half-naked  wretches  are  seen  chained  together 
and  marchinu:  through  the  streets  to  the  barracks,  where  they  arc  scoured  and  then 
dressed  in  a  uniform  made  of  linen  cloth  or  of  serge,  and  are  occasionally  drilled — which 
drilling  consists  mainly  in  teaching  them  to  march  in  column  through  the  streets.  Their 
military  bands  aro  good,  and  the  men  learn  to  march  indirtbrcntly  well — but  only  in- 
diifercntly  well — they  put  their  feet  down  as  if  they  were  feeling  for  the  place,  and  do 
not  step  with  that  jaunty,  erect,  and  graceful  air  which  is  so  beautiful  in  well-drilled 
troops.  As  to  the  wheelinjjs  of  well-trained  troops,  like  the  0|>ening  and  shutting  of  a 
gate,  or  the  prompt  and  exact  execution  of  other  evolutions,  they  know  nothing  about 
them.  There  is  not  one  in  ten  of  these  soldiers  who  has  ever  seen  a  gun,  nor  one  in  a 
hundred  who  has  ever  fired  one  before  he  was  brought  into  the  barracks.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  the  ranks  of  the  army  are  generally  filled  up — in  particular  emergencies  the 
P""'*®"*  ^^^  thrown  open,  trfiivh  always  contain  more  prisoners  than  the  army  numherSj 
and  these  felons  become  soldiers,  and  some  of  them  officers.  Their  arms,  too,  are  gene- 
rally worthless  English  muskets  which  have  been  condemned  and  thrown  aside,  and  are 
purchased  for  almost  nothing  and  so\d  Xo  iW  'NltTLvewv  ^N^miuent.  Their  powder,  too, 
is  equally  bad ;  in  the  last  ballAe  belwcciv  §>;ii\V«l  Kx\tv^  ^\v^^v\%\wv't\vVfc^Hi\v\^\wAj^ 
whole  day,  not  one  cannon-batt  iu  a  l\\ouft^udL  icwiVvt^  Ciafc  ecLOTk^— "O^v^  >g,«\At^^  V.^>\ 
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about  half-way  between  the  opposing  armies.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Mexicans  are 
deficient  in  courage ;  or  it  might  be  more  properly  said  that  they  are  indifferent  to 
danger  or  the  preservation  of  a  life  which  is  really  so  worthless  to  the  most  of  them.  But 
with  the  disadvantages  to  which  I  have  adverted ,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  that  in 
all  the  conflicts  with  our  people,  in  which  they  have  been  more  or  less  engaged  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  they  have  always  been  defeated." 

A  Mexican  officer,  in  admitting  that  cavalry  alone  were  not  able  to  break  a 

well-formed  square  of  infantry,  asserted  that  in  this  respect  the  Mexican  cavalry 

had  in  this  the   advantage  over   all  others; — that    the    cavalry   armed    with 

lassoes  rode  up  and  threw  them  over  the  men  forming  the  squares,  and  pulled 

them  out^  and  thus  made  the  breach. 

'*  The  Mexican  army,*'  says  Mr.  Thompson,  '*  and  more  particularly  their  cavalry,  may 
do  very  well  to  fight  each  other,  but  in  any  conflict  with  our  own  or  European  troops,  it 
would  not  be  a  battle  but  a  massacre.  What  then  must  be  the  murderous  inequality 
between  a  corps  of  American  cavalry  and  an  equal  number  of  Mexicans?  The 
American  corps,  from  the  superior  size  of  their  horses,  would  cover  twice  as  much  ground, 
and  the  obstruction  offered  by  the  Mexicans  on  their  small  and  scrawny  ponies  would 
scarcely  cause  their  horses  to  stumble  in  riding  over  them  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater 
inequality  of  the  men  themselves,  five  to  one  at  least  in  individual  combats,  and  more 
than  twice  that  in  a  battle.     The  infantry  would  be  found  even  more  impotent." 

Mr.  Thompson  observes  that  there  are  in  Mexico  '*  more  than  two  hundred  generals, 
most  of  them  without  commands.  Every  officer  who  commands  a  regiment  has  the  title 
of  genera],  and  is  distinguished  from  generals  who  have  no  commands  by  the  addition  of 
'  general  effectivo.'  Ttie  rate  of  pay  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  our  own  army. 
&ch  officer  and  soldier,  however,  is  his  own  commissary,  no  rations  being  issued  ;  and 
they  are  well  satisfied  if  they  receive  enough  of  their  pay  to  procure  their  scanty  rations, 
which  was  very  rarely  the  case,  except  with  Santa  Anna's  favourite  troops,  whom  he 
always  kept  about  his  person,  and  this  made  it  their  interest  to  sustain  him.  In  one  of 
the  last  conversations  which  I  had  with  him,  I  told  him  that  the  army  would  remain 
faithful  to  him  just  so  long  as  he  cotdd  pay  them  and  no  longer,  and  that  I  did  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  pay  them  much  longer. 

"The  result  proved  the  truth  of  both  predictions,  and  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  the 
cause  of  the  revolution  which  overthrew  him.  Shortly  before  I  left  Mexico,  an  officer  in 
the  army  came  to  the  city  and  settled  his  accounts  with  the  war  department,  and  re- 
ceived a  certificate  that  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  were  due  to  him  ;  after  hawking  it 
about  amongst  the  brokers,  he  sold  the  claim  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars, 
which  was  6ve  cents  on  the  dollar." 

He  considers  that  the  Mexican  men  (Indians  in  particular)  have  no  more 

physical  strength  than  the  women  of  the  United  States.    They  are  of  diminutive 

stature,  unaccustomed  to  exercise  or  labour.    Marauding  bands  of  Ck>manches 

penetrate  several  hundred  miles  into  Mexico,  levy  black  mail,  carry  off  horses, 

cattle,  and  captives.     He  says  '^  that  there  are  not  at  this  time  (1846)  less  than 

5000  Mexicans  slaves  of  the  Comanches,  and  of  all  our  western  tribes  are  the 

most  cowardly.    The  Delawares  frequently  whip  themfice  to  one ! 

"That  which  is  in  all  respects  the  greatest  nuisance  and  the  most  insuperable  barrier 
to  the  prosperity  of  Mexico  is  the  army.  Thev  will  tell  you  there  that  it  amounts  to 
fifty  thousand  men,  but  they  have  never  had  half  the  number.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  accounts  at  the  department  of  war  exhibit  nearly  the  number  stated,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  men  of  straw — fictitious  names  fraudulently  inserted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  officers  who  pay  them.  They  are  paid  every  day,  or  rather  that  is  the 
law,  but  the  pay  is  just  as  fictitious  as  the  muster-rolls." 

VOL.  I.  4  P 
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Mr.  Brantz  Mayer  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  army  of  Mexico: — 

*'  I  may  state  that  the  forces  have  heen  considerably  aug;mented  and  in  all  probability 
amount  to  40,000  men.     In  1840  the  Mexican  army  was  composed  of 
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Fourteen  grnenli  of  diTUon.. . 
Tweniy-iix  geiMralt  of  brig «de . 

ARTILLRRY. 

Three  brlgadre  (on  foot) 

One  bi  igade  (nMmntrd) 

Pi»o  tepAnto  companUw 


ENGINF.ER  CORPS. 

One  dlrertor-gen«ral 

Three  eolimeli 

Six  lieutenant-colonela < 

One  adjiiunt , 

Fourteen  captaini 

Sixteen  lieuienanti , 

Ten  aub-lieuienanu 


ne  bnttnllon. 


SAPPERS. 


PLANA  MAYER  DEL  EJERCITO. 
ThU   WM  compoeed  of  the   generaMn- 
chief  end  ■  nomber  of  eoloneh,  lien- 
tenant-coloncU,  captidni,  Six.  Ac. 

PERMANENT  INFANTRY. 
Eight  regimenta  of  two  battalkma  each, 
each  battalion  of  eight  companfea,  each 
company  of  I  IS  men,  officen  included— 
or  in  all  14,336  penoni:  each  aoldier  ia 
paid r. 


Per  Month. 


dollars  eta. 
MO     (10 
375    00 


KU  00 

UI  00 

104  00 

M  00 

<»  00 

39  00 


11     93| 
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ACTIVE  INFANTRY. 
Nine  regimrnti.  Tbia  body  diflferi  fhmi 
the  preceding,  or  permanent  Infantry, 
in  lieing  liaMe  to  aertice  only  when 
required  by  government;  or,  in  ether 
worda,  U  ia  a  aort  of  national  milida, 
well  drilled.    Total  number.  1G,1W. 

PERMANENT  CAVALRY. 

Eight  regimenta,  each  regiment  eumpoaed 
ot  two  aquadrouB,  each  aqiiadron  cf  two 
ciimpanir«.    Bach  regiment  comiMMed 
in  all,  of  076  men ;  or  the  eight,  of  4,0M 
at 

rhirty-fiTe  leparate  companiea  in  Tarloaa 
placea  throughout  the  Republic 

ACTIVE  CAVALRY. 
Sis  regimenta  of  fnur  aquadrona,  each 
squadron  of  two  companiea. 

NAVY.  . 

The  nary  of  Mexico  couiiata  at  preaent  of 
three  ateam-frigatea.  two  briga,  thrae 
achoonens  and  two  gnnboati. 


Per  Month. 


doUan  ctt. 


IS    SO 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


MINES  AND  MINERALS  OF  MEXICO. 

With  re|^«ird  to  the  capabilities  and  resounds  of  Mexico,  the  precious 
metals  have  at  all  periods,  since  the  first  conquest  of  the  country  by  Cortez,  been 
the  objects  of  primary  avidity  with  the  Spanish  rulers  and  people.  They  con- 
sidered gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  of  the  value  of  these  vast  regions ;  and, 
they  disregarded  their  really  far  richer  powers  of  production,  those  of  agriculture. 
The  latter  was  only  attended  to  with  reluctance^  and  merely  from  necessity  to 
obtain  food. 

With  the  exception  of  the  silver  and  gold  mines,  the  mineralogy  of  Mexico 

has  been  nearly  altogether  neglected.    Tin,  lead,  and  the  finest  copper  are  found 

in  large  quantities,  but  very  little  of  any  of  these  are  wrought. 

Under  the  Spanish  government  of  Spain,  it  is  remarked  in  Thompson's  Alcedo 
(1814) — <'Tlie  mines  of  Nueva  Espana  are,  at  this  moment,  the  most  productive 
of  any  that  were  ever  worked  in  any  country,  at  any  period  of  history  ;  and  yet  the 
whole  numher  of  persons  employed  in  working  these  mines  under  ground,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 30,000,  or  one  two- hundredth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom.  Some 
of  the  occupations  connected  with  mining  are  more  lahorious,  and  less  favourable  to 
heaUh,than  the  employments  of  agriculture;  but  the  choice  of  such  occupations  is  vo- 
luntary, for,  in  Mexico  at  least,  the  labour  of  the  miner  is  perfectly  free,  his  wages  are 
n»gh,  in  proportion  to  the  unwholesomeness,  disagreeableness,  and  severity  of  his  work; 
and  he  is  secure  from  bad  usae:e,  as  V\e  w  a\  Ubetty  to  c^uit  his  master  and  employment 
^hea  he  pleases,  and  may  Vme  Vv\mse\^,  \l  Ve  Ow^wfes  ^v  •M^a'CftRv  \sAnft«    The  mita 
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tandaj  or  forced  labour  of  the  Indians,  has  been  abolished  in  Mexico  for  at  least  forty 
years.** 

According  to  Von  Humboldt,  "  The  circumstances  of  the  principal  Mexican  mines 
are  favourable  to  the  health  and  accommodation  of  the  miners:  instead  of  being  si- 
tuated in  barren  mountains,  adjoining  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  lilce  the  mines  of 
Potosi,  Pasco,  and  Chota,  in  reru,  the  richest  and  most  abundant  mines  of  Nueva  £s- 
pana  are  not  more  than  1700  or  2000  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of 
cultivated  fields,  cities,  and  villages;  affording,  in  abundance,  all  that  can  be  wanted 
for  the  use  of  the  mine  or  convenience  of  the  miner.  It  is  accordingly  found,  that  the 
mortality  in  the  mining  districts  of  Mexico,  is  not  greater  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  An  examination  of  the  parish  registers  of  Guanaxuato  and  Zacatecas,  which 
are  the  seats  of  the  two  principal  mines  of  Nueva  Espana,  has  convinced  Mr.  Humboldt 
of  this  truth  ;  he  found,  that  m  Guanaxuata  the  number  of  births  from  1797  to  1802 
was,  to  the  number  of  deaths,  as  201  to  100.** — IThis  statement  is,  with  due  deference 
for  Von  Humboldt,  in  our  opinion,  problematical.] 

Alcedo  continues — *'  But,  if  the  labour  of  the  mines  is  not  that  scourge  of  humanity, 
which  well-meaning  but  ill-informed  writers  have  imagined,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  stating  the  increased  productiveness  of  the  mines  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country.     An  increase  of  the  produce  of  the  precious 
metals  tends,  no  doubt,  to  a  depreciation  of  their  value ;  but  this  objection,  which  has 
been  urged  in  Europe,  against  the  further  working  of  the  American  mines,  would  apply, 
with  equal  force,  against  the  extension  of  any  branch  of  agriculture  or  manufactures : 
every  increase  of  supply  tends  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  article  produced ;  but  the 
natural  corrective  of  this  evil,  when  it  becomes  one,  is  the  reduction  of  profit  to  the 
grower  or  manufacturer,  who  will  abandon  his  trade  or  occupation  as  soon  as  he  finds 
that  he  can  no  longer  carry  it  on  with  advantage.     But  so  far  is  the  trade  of  mining 
from  having  arrived  at  this  state  in  America,  that  at  no  period  since  the  discovery  of  that 
continent,  have  there  been  so  many  opulent  individuals  engaged  in  mining,  or  such 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals  extracted  annually  from  the  mines.     In  the  kingdom 
of  Nueva  Espana,  in  particular,  the  improvement  of  the  mines  has  been  rapid  and  con- 
siderable, as  will  appear  from  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  average  of  the  annual 
coinage  of  Mexico,  during  successive  periods,  from  1732  to  near  the  present  time,  ex- 
tracted from  the  registers  of  the  mint." 


Average  of  the  annual  Coinage  of  Mexico. 


Y  B  A  R  8. 


1733  to  I74«,  tm  yean.. .. 
1743  to  1791,  ten  yen:... 
17&3  lo  1701,  ten  yrarS"  •• 
1763  to  1771,  nine  years.. • 
17ft  to  1782,  eleven  yean. 
1783  to  ll9i,  ten  yean*. .. 

In  I7SS  

Pn«i  1793  to  1804,  ten  yeaii — 


Silrer. 

Gold. 

TOTAL. 

dollan. 

dnllan. 

doUan. 

B.tf98,109  1-5 

434,090  1-5 

9,491,109  3-9 

ll..Wi,«3« 

455,109  9-li 

11,021.139  9-10 

11.971335  1-5 

461,773  1-1 

lMM.fl03  »-I0 

11,777,900  1-3 

761,553  1-3 

11,530.461  1-3 

17.551,906  3-11 

83.V5M 

18J87.4M  ^.^\ 

1 9.491,309  9-10 

M4.040  3-A 

20,135.340  1-1 

13.41H.M0 

llM,iei 

14J12,M1 

11,0(»4,787  3-5 

*'  The  first  six  rows  of  figues  in  the  preceding  table,  are  calculated  from  data  fur- 
nished by  the  3/frctirto  PeruanOy  vol.  x.  p.  133:  the  seventh  is  extracted  from  the 
same  work,  vol.  xi.  p.  13  ;  and  the  last  calculated  from  a  statement  furnished  by  Espi- 
nosa,  director  of  the  coxa  de  consolidacian,  or  sinking  fund  at  Madrid.  As  very  little 
bullion  was  exported  from  Mexico,  the  amount  of  the  coinage  is,  in  general,  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  mines ;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  less.  In 
1790,  1,500,000  dollars  were  remitted,  in  bullion,  to  the  king  from  Vera  Cruz. 

'^  The  silver  mines  of  Nueva  £«»pana,  the  most  productive  of  any  that  have  ever 
been  known,  are  remarkable  for  the  poverty  of  the  mineral  they  contain.  A  quintal,  or 
1600  ounces  of  silver  ore,  affords,  at  a  medium,  not  more  than  three  or  four  ounces  of 
pure  silver:  the  same  quantity  of  mineral,  in  the  silver-mines  of  Marienberg  in  Saxony, 
yields  from  ten  to  fifteen  ounces.    It  is  not,  therefore^  the  richness  of  the  ore,  but  its 
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abiindaticc,  and  ilie  facility  of  working  it,  which  render  the  mines  of  Nueva  EUpana  lo 
much  superior  to  those  of  Europe. 

**  The  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  infinitely  richer  than  those  of  Potosi  ever  were,  afforded, 
fiom  1796  to  180:3,  near  40,000,000  of  dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  or  very  near  5,000,000 
of  dollars  annually  ;  that  is,  somewhat  less  than  one-tburth  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
l^old  and  silver  from  Nueva  Mspana ;  yet  these  mines,  productive  as  they  were,  did  not 
employ  more  than  6000  workmen  of  every  desciiption.  The  labour  of  the  mines  ti 
]KTfeclly  free  in  Mexico,  and  no  species  of  labour  is  so  well  paid ;  a  miner  earns  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  francs  a  week,  that  is,  from  five  to  five  dollars  and  a  half;  while  the 
wa;;es  of  the  common  labourer  are  not  more  than  a  dollar  and  a  half.  The  tenaiem, 
VT  persons  who  carry  the  ore  on  their  backs  from  the  place  where  it  is  dug  out  of  the 
mine,  to  the  place  where  it  is  collected  in  heaps,  receive  six  francs  for  a  day*s  work  of 
six  hours.  No  slaves,  criminals,  or  forced  labourers,  arc  ever  employed  in  the  Mexican 
ni  i  nes .  ** — A  Icedo . 

Von  Humboldt  points  out  many  defects  and  imperfections  in  working  the  mines 
of  Nueva  Espana. 

*'  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  silver  obtained  from  America,  is  extracted  from  the 
ore  by  means  of  quicksilver :  the  loss  of  quicksilver  in  this  operation,  Mr.  HumboMt 
estimates  has  been  about  16,000  quintals  a  year,  and  in  the  whole  of  America,  about 
*J5.000  quintals  are  annually  ex()ended  ;  the  cost  of  which,  in  the  colonies,  is  6,200,000 
livres.  The  greater  part  of  this  quicksilver  has  been  furnished  by  the  mine  of  Alroaden 
in  Spain,  and  the  residue  was  obtained  from  Istria  in  Carniola;  in  180*2,  Almaden  alone 
Kupplied  more  than  20,000  quintals,  liuencavelica  in  Peru,  which  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury allbrdcd  for  some  years  more  than  10,000  quintals  of  quicksilver  in  a  year,  did  not 
>ieid,  in  1814,  quite  4000.  Humboldt  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  are  mines  of 
cinnabar  in  America,  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  he  enumerates  several  in  Nueva  Es- 
puna  and  Nueva  Granada,  as  well  as  in  Peru. 

*'  It  is  the  supply  of  mercury  that  determines  the  productiveness  of  the  silver-mines; 
for  such  is  the  abundance  of  the  ore  both  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  that  the  only  limit  to 
the  quantity  of  silver  obtained  from  those  kingdoms,  is  the  want  of  mercury  for  amalga- 
nmtion.  The  sale  of  quicksilver  in  the  Spanish  colonies  has  been  a  royal  monopoly, 
and  the  distribution  of  it  among  the  miners  a  source  of  inHucncc,  and  possibly  of  profit, 
to  ihe  servants  of  the  crown.  Gulvez,  to  whom  America  is  indebted  for  a  system  of 
free  trade,  reduced  the  price  of  quicksilver  from  eighty-two  to  forty-one  dollars  the  quin- 
tal, and  thereby  contributed  moi^t  essentially  to  the  subsequent  prosperity  and  increase 
of  the  mines." — Alcvdo, 

•*The  annual  produce  of  the  mines  of  Nueva  fLspana,  as  calculated  from  the  amount 
of  the  royal  duties,  up  to  1812,  and  therefore  considerably  under  the  truth,  amounted  to 
7000  Spanish  marks  of  pure  g"ld,  and  2,250,000  dollars  of  pure  silver;  the  value,  in 
dollars,  of  both  is  22,170,740;  the  gold  being  estimated  at  145  ^^\^  dollars,  and  the  silver 
at  9  |-^^  dollars,  the  Spanish  mark  ;  besides  this  we  must  add  for  contraband  829,260 
dollars,  and  the  total  produce  will  then  be  23,000,000. 

Tahlk  of  the  Coinage  of  Mexico,  from  the  earliest  Periods  to  the  present  Day. 


Y    K  A  li  S.  I        AninuDt.  YEARS.  i        Amount. 


I 


J         dollara.  ;         ifollarii. 

The  mint  nf  the  city  of  Mexico,  vrft.4  ^N-  '  Brou|j;ht  forwArd 1,S4I,457.R75 


tiibliiibid  in    ir)3A.  hut  there  arc  no  n>- 
tiiniB  fur  the   hrst  l.Vi  yearn,  unUl  It^'jO. 


Krom  IA3I r2.040,0M 

ih;w I  I2.0UO,000 


If  we  take  the  averat^e  of  the  coinage'                                            \<\*\ '  12,050,000 

of  the«e  yeani   to  havt;   been   I.OUO.OOO,                                               \KV7 |  11,610.000 

WHkhailhMV«> lA.'i.non.OftO  lh3>i  to  1H4.1  lUTeraging  14.fK)0,f)00). .            6(.),000,000 

Fi otu  liH'O  to  lS(i:t.  iDc1iiM\  c 1 ,3:>:4,4 j'2.0'20  To  thi»  niMflt  bv  added  the  coinage  uf  ataie' 

lMi3  to  IK.'I St; 1. 354.0^2  niiiitu,  not  includttl  in  above :                    j 

''*[-]' .'»..V»3.254      fiiinDiijuuto,  fjom  I^ia  to  lrt20 j            3,024,194 

'***2.'l 3,.">i;7,H*i I       Zacatecan,         „       Ivio  to  Itt'26 


32.I0S.1S5 

7.4S3,IIS6 

_      .       .  a.M3,660 

jMsr  annum) 15.000.000    iSorabrer«te      „      ISIOtolSlI •  l,Mj,149 

"^" \  n,W».«W    lAUoftheaeforthe  fiveyeara  (after  18J6),1 

''*''^ \  \%,f>(«.W«\         «\\^c«  ^\i\cVk  \\^«^  ViKi^  b««n  calcalated; 

'•••*•' U,&QQJ(WK»    \    v^VU*  VXicnJiwiwiLMSt .^         «Q,QOn,000 


*'**''•• 3.:i03.(W0      Guadalaxara    „      l^di  to  1H26. 

|*''J 6,03(i,«7«      Diirango  „      1811  to  1R26. 

18*5  to  1831  (on  an  average  3,000,000  .Chibiiabua       „      1^11  to  IrtM. 


Carried  forward ^     l,^\\.A^^.f^^^ "^^"^^^ '     i5>i«iyny«. 
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This  amount  is  less  than  it  has  been  made  by  several  other  writers.  See  also 
**  Greneral  Account  of  Precious  Metals,  and  of  the  Coinage  of  Mexico  and  of  South 
America." 

CoMFARisoif  of  the  Coinage  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  Mints  of  the  Meucan  Republic^ 
iu  the  Years  1844  and  1845,  forwarded  by  the  British  ConsuL, 


MINTS    OP 


Mexico 

«f      ••■••• 
Zacatecaa... 

M  •  •    • 

Guftuaxuato. 
Durmngo.. .. 
Chihuahua.  • 
San  ilolt.  .V. 


Yean. 


GOLD. 


SILVER. 


1M4 
1M5 
1844 
IM5 
1844 
\M5 
ia44 
1845 
1H44 
1845 
1844 
1843 

Ooadulaxara I   1844 

I    1815 

Guadulape,  of  Cairo. .     1844 


Value. 


locreaae. 


Total. 


1845 


dollan. 
32,17* 
40,^60 


441,840 
345.172 
40^28 
43,731 
105,840 
128.000 


5,368 

7,84H 

95,004 


dollar*. 

•  • 

8,088 


Deeraaae. 


Value. 


dollan. 


2t,lG0 


2,480 


96,668 
2.790 


Increaae. '  Decrease. 


T  o  T  A  u 


Value.    Increase.  Decrease. 


dollan. 

1.688,150 

2,184,-103 

4,429,353 

4,435,570! 

4.193,900 

4^40,530 

223,652 

600,008 

315.224 

410,000 

880.43! 

1,104.917 

850.031 

803.437 

338.124 


I     •• 


dollan. 

•  • 

496.147 

•  ■ 

6,223 

■  • 

•  ■ 

376.956 

M.770 

305,478 


doUan. 


153^70 


140,594 


dollars.  I  dollan. 

1,720.328: 

2.22.5,163      504,835 

4,429,3531 

4,435,576         6,223 

4/135,740 

4.3A5.702 

270,180 

644,340     374.100 

421.064! 

538.000.     1164*36 

889.439' 
n94.017      S05.478 

955,399 

811.285 

433.128! 

900,833,    473.705 


dollan. 


S50.I 


144.114 


1 1,781.337  [    894 ,1M 


Total  coinage,  in  1844 

in  1845 

Increase,  in  1845 


dollan.  £  f.  d, 

13.754,631 

15.141316 

1,387,185  «  248,537    6    3 
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It  will  appear,  from  the  miscellaneous  descriptive  sketches  which  we  have 
given  of  Mexico — and  nearly  all  accounts  corroborate  the  fact,  that  agriculture 
is  in  a  most  rude  and  most  backward  condition  throughout  nearly  all  Mexico. 
Prohibition  of  foreign  agricultural  products  has  been  persevered  in,  but  hus- 
bandry has  not  improved.  Cotton-wool  is  prohibited :  the  climate  and  soil  is 
favourable  to  its  culture,  but  enough  is  not  produced  to  supply  the  demand  for 
the  miserable  cotton  factories  of  the  country ;  although  cotton-wool  sells  for  treble 
price  at  which  it  could  be  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

One  cause  of  slovenly  agriculture,  and  of  the  indolence  of  the  rural  population^ 
is  the  facility  of  obtaining  sufficient  food  from  the  natural  products  of  the  soil.* 

*  In  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Mexico,  Von  Humboldt  enters  into  many  curious  and 
interesting  details  concerning  tlic  origin,  natural  history,  and  cultivation  of  the  different  vegetable 
productions  of  that  country. 

Of  all  productions  cultivated  for  the  use  of  man,  none  aflTords  so  much  food  from  the  same 
quantity  ol  land  as  the  plantain  or  banana  tree  :  a  field  of  100  square  metres  in  plantain  trees 
aflbrds  4000  lbs.  weight  of  food  ;  the  same  field  in  wiieat  wilt  produce  about  thirtv  lbs. ;  and  in 
potatoes  ninety  lbs.  The  quantity  of  food  from  the  plantain  tree  is,  according  to  Yon  Humboldt, 
to  the  quantity  of  food  from  wheat  as  133  to  one,  and  to  the  quantity  from  potatoes  as  forty-four 
to  one  i  the  quantities  of  nourishment,  however,  are  not  proportioned  to  the  weights,  for  Uie  fruit 
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We  believe   that  the  mines  of  precious  metals  are   to  some  extent  another 
cause :  high  authorities  deny  this. 

The  assertion  that  the  backwardness  of  agriculture  in  Spanish  America  has  been 
owing^  to  its  mines  of  g:old  and  silver,  has  been  refuted  by  Humboldt ;  he  admits,  '*  that 
in  some  districts,  as  in  Choco  and  other  parts  of  New  Grenada,  the  people  leare 
their  fields  uncultivated,  while  they  misspend  their  time  in  searching  for  gold  dust 
in  the  beds  of  rivers.  It  is  also  true,  that  in  Cuba,  Caracas,  and  Guatemala,  where 
there  are  no  mines,  many  highly  cultivated  tracts  of  country  are  to  be  found  ;  but,  od 
the  other  hand,  the  agriculture  of  Peru  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Cumana  or  Guayaoi; 
and  in  Mexico,  the  best  cultivated  district  is  the  territory  extending  from  Salamanca  to 
Guanaxuato  and  lA'on,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  productive  mine  of  the  world.  So  far 
from  the  mining  being  prejudicial  to  agriculture,  no  sooner  is  a  mine  discovered  and 
wrought,  than  cuhivuiion  is  seen  in  its  neighbourhood;  towns  and  villages  are  built; 
provisions  are  wanted  for  the  workmen,  and  subsistence  for  the  cattle  employed  in  the 
mine  :  whatever  the  surrounding  country  can  be  made  to  produce,  is  raised  fiom  it  in 
abundance.  A  flourishing  agriculture  is  established,  which  not  unfrequently  surviTes 
the  prosperity  of  the  mines,  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  its  origin ;  the  husbandman  re- 
mains and  cultivates  his  fields,  after  the  miner,  who  had  at  first  set  him  to  work,  is  gone 
to  another  district,  in  search  of  a  mere  abundant  or  less  exhausted  vein.  The  Indians, 
in  particular,  who  prefer  a  mountainous  situation  to  living  on  the  plains,  seldom  quit  the 
farms  they  have  established,  though  the  mines  are  abandoned,  which  were,  perhapSi 
their  original  inducement  for  settling  there.  Indian  villages  and  farms  are  continually 
found  in  the  valleys,  and  amidst  the  precipices  of  the  highest  mountains.'* — Hum" 
boidt.     Alcedo, 

Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  M.  Von  Humboldt^  it  is  considered  that, 

generaUy  speaking,  agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  condition. — (See  Mayer, 

Gilliam,  and  other  recent  authorities.)* 

Principal  Articles  of  Culture. — Tlic  same  soil  and  climate  which  produces  the 
plantain  tree,  yields  \\\q  farina  of  the  cassava  lOOt,  culled  manioc,  which  is  made  into  bread ; 
and  which  the  natives  call  pan  dc  tierra  caliente.  The  Hour  of  manioc,  when  dried  and 
toasted,  is  secure  from  the  depredations  of  worms  and  other  insects  :  it  contains,  besides 

of  the  plantain  tree  contains  a  greater  portion  of  mucillaginous  juice  tlian  the  seeds  of  the 
cercatia.  An  arpent,  covered  witli  plantain  trees,  will  maintain  fifty  persons  :  tlie  same  quantity 
of  ground  sown  with  wheat,  will  not,  he  contends,  support  two  individuals,  llic  plantain  tree 
docs  not  thrive  where  the  medium  temperature  is  below  *24  deg.  (centign.  therm.,  or  7o2  deg. 
F.),  but  there  are  WVHH)  square  leagues  ot  the  Mexican  territory  in  that  situation.  The  fruit  of 
the  plantain  tree  is  farinaceous,  but  contains  a  small  portion  of  vegetable  gluten,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter.  Mr.  Humboldt  remarks,  tliat  in  all  tropical  countries,  saccharine 
matter  is  considered  to  be  eminentlv  nutritious. 

*  **  Mexico/*  sa>'s  Chevalier,  **  Is  a  countr)*  so  rich  that  famine  scarcely  visits  even  the  most 
indolent  in  the  ticrras  caiientes,  and  even  on  the  plateau,  the  natives  arc  content  to  dwell  with 
their  families  in  a  cabin  of  bamboo  trellis-work,  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  hide  them  from  the  stran- 
ger's gaze,  and  to  sleep  either  on  mere  mats  or  at  best  on  beds  made  of  leaves  and  brushwood. 
Their  dress  consists  simply  of  a  pair  of  drawers,  or  petticoat,  and  a  serape  (a  dyed  woollen  gar- 
ment) which  serves  for  a  cloak  by  day  and  a  counterpane  by  night.  Eacli  has  his  horse,  a  sorry 
beast,  which  feeds  at  large  in  the  open  country,  and  a  whole  family  of  Indians  is  amply  supplied 
with  food  by  bananas,  chili,  and  maize,  raised  almost  without  labour,  in  a  small  indos'ure  round 
the  hut.  Labour,  indeed,  occupies  but  a  trifling  portion  of  the  Indian's  time,  which  is  chiefly 
si>cnt  in  drinking  pulque,  sleep,  or  singing  to  his  wretched  mandolin  hymns  in  honor  of  Notre 
Dame  dc  Gaudaloupe,  and  occasionally  carr}-ing  votive  chaplets  to  deck  tlie  altar  of  his  village 
churcli.  Thus  he  passes  liis  life  in  a  dreamy  indiflerence,  and  utterly  careless  of  the  ever-reviving 
emeutes  by  which  the  peace  of  Mexico  is  disturbed.  The  assassinations  and  robberies  which  the 
almost  impotent  government  allows  to  be  committed  with  impunity  on  the  public  roads,  and  even 
T  ^i^*^^  ^**®  capital,  are  to  him  only  matter  for  conversation — the  theme  of  a  tale  or  ditty. 
And  why  should  lie  trouble  himself  about  it  ?  Having  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  dress  in  which 
nestands,  his  Jance,  spurs,  and  guitar,hc  lias  no  fear  ofthie\es ;  nor  will  the  poniard  of  the  assassin 
touch  aim,  if  ijc  himself^  drunk  with  p\iV\v\c  oi  d\\i\^uVo,  ^^  itfA>M^\\\&Q^^" 
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farinaceous  fecula,  a  saccharine  matter  and  a  viscous  substance  resembling  caoutchouc* 
The  cassava  root  is  not  cultivated  in  New  Spain  at  a  greater  height  than  600  or  800  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  its  poisonous  juice  becomes  harmless  by  boiling,  and  separating 
the  scum  that  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  then  used  by  the  natives  for  seasoning  their  food. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  Hayti,  after  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Spaniards, 
used  to  poison  themselves  with  this  juice,  and  for  that  purpose  assembled  in  parties  of 
fifty  or  more  to  take  it  together. 

Maizb  is  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico:  it  is  cultivated  from  the 
coast  to  the  height  of  '^800  metres  above  the  sea  ;  in  very  fertile  lands,  and  in  very  good 
year^  it  gives  a  return  of  800  to  one  ;  but  the  average  return  for  the  intra'trapical  part 
of  the  country  is  not  more  than  1 50  for  one  ;  in  very  hot  and  moist  districts  two  or  three 
crops  are  obtained  in  the  year,  but  in  roost  parts  of  the  country  only  one  is  grown.  No 
crop  is  more  uncertain  than  maize,  and  as  it  is  seldom  equally  good  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  transport  of  maize  comes  to  be  the  principal  branch  of  internal  commerce ; 
a  general  failure  of  the  crop  would  be  followed  by  scarcity,  or  even  famine.  The  an- 
nual produce  of  maise  was  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  17,000,000  of  fanegas  annually. 
It  may  be  preserved  for  three  years  at  Mexico,  and  in  colder  climates  for  six  or  seven 
years.  The  Indians  prepare  a  fermented  liquor  from  maize,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  they  extracted  sugar  from  the  stalks. 

Wheat. — None  of  the  cerealia  of  the  old  continent  were  known  in  America  when  it 
was  first  discovered.  Wheat  is  not  cultivated  in  the  intra-tropical  part  of  Mexico,  at 
a  lower  elevation  than  800  or  900  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  very  small 
quantity  at  a  less  height  than  1200  or  1300.  At  a  greater  elevation  than  3500  or  4000 
metres,  neither  wheat  nor  rye  come  to  maturity.  The  Mexican  wheat  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  medium  jreturn  wherever  grown  is  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  for  one  : 
in  some  places  it  gives  from  thirty  to  forty  for  one.  Much  wheat  has  been  exported  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Cuba  :  barley  and  rye  thrive  very  well  in  parts  of  Mexico ;  oats  are  very 
little  cultivated  ;  the  potato  is  a  great  object  of  culture  in  the  high  and  cold  parts  of 
the  country  :  rice  is  but  little  attended  to,  though  well  adapted  for  the  marshy  lands 
along  the  sea  coast. 

Vineyards. — ^The  Spanish  government  has  always  discouraged  in  its  colonies  the  cuU 
tivation  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  plants  yielding  hemp  and  flax. 
While  Humboldt  was  in  Mexico,  an  order  came  from  Madrid  to  grub  up  all  the  stocks  of 
vines  in  the  north  part  of  the  country,  where  they  had  been  cultivated  with  so  much  success 
as  to  call  forth  the  complaints  of  the  wine  merchants  of  Cadiz.  There  was  then  but 
one  olive  plantation  in  Mexico ;  it  belonged  to  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  ;  tobacco  was 
also  subjected,  and  continues  to  be  subjected  to  monopoly.  In  1764,  a  royal  monopoly 
was  established,  and  no  tobacco  was  allowed  to  be  planted,  except  in  particular  districts, 
and  none  sold,  except  to  the  king's  officers.  Parties  of  soldiers  have  been  regularly 
employed  to  go  about  the  country  in  search  of  tobacco-fields,  and  impose  fines  on  the 
owner  of  prohibited  culture,  and  destroy  the  plantation  :  this  odious  monopolv  yielded 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  Mexico  alone,  a  revenue  of  more  than  20,000,000  of  fivres  an- 
nually. 

Agave,  or  Maguey. — ^The  plantations  of  the  maguey  de  pidquc  extend  wherever  the 
Aztec  language  is  spoken.  On  the  Mexican  plain  the  maguey  is  scarcely  cultivated  to  the 
north  of  Salamanca.  The  finest  cultivations  are  in  the  valley  of  Toluca  and  on  the  plains  of 
Cholula.  The  agaves  are  there  planted  in  rows  at  a  di^ance  of  fifteen  decimetres,  or  fifty- 
eight  inches,  from  one  another.  The  plants  only  begin  to  yield  the  juice  or  sap,  when 
the  hampe  is  on  the  point  of  effloresence.  The  cultivator  goes  daily  through  his 
gave  plantations  to  mark  those  plants  which  approach  efflorescence. 

On  the  situation,  on  the  soil,  and  on  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  depend  the 
early  or  later  periods  of  efflorescence.  Near  Cholula,  and  between  Toluca  and  Cacanu- 
macan,  a  maguey  of  eight  years  old  gives  signs  of  development  of  its  hampe.  They 
then  begin  to  collect  the  juice,  of  which  the  pulque  is  made.  They  cut  the  corasan  or 
bundle  of  central  leaves,  and  enlarge  insensibly  the  incision,  and  cover  it  with  lateral 
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leaves,  which  thov  rai»o  up  bv  drawin<r  them  close,  and  tvins:  them  to  the  extremitiei. 
In  this  incision  tht-"  vesscU  appear  to  deposit  all  the  juice  which  would  ha%'e  formed  the 
colo$sal  hnmpt  loaded  with  dowers. 

*'  Thi«  is  a  true  vesretabie  sprinj:.  which  keeps  running  for  two  or  three  monthf, 
and  from  uhich  the  Indian  draws  three  or  t\>ur  times  a  day.  We  may  judge  of  the 
quickne<is  or  slownofs  of  the  motion  of  the  juice  by  the  quantity  of  huney  ex- 
tracted from  the  ma^jruev  ut  d:iTerent  tinios  nf  the  d.iv.  A  foot  roramonlv  vields,  in 
twentv-four  hours,  fuur  cubic  decimetro*,  or  '20. »  cubic  inches  ; 'J 4*2  cubic  inches  Engrlish). 
equal  to  ti^hc  *jfmir(iilo.s.  Of  this  total  quantty  they  obtain  three  quariillos  at  sun- 
rise, two  at  mid-day.  and  three  at  six  in  the  evening.  A  very  \i*^rous  plant  sometimei 
yields  fifteen  ijuartdlos,  or 'iT.O  cubic  iiiche>  (454  cubic  inches  English)  per  day,  fjr 
from  four  to  ti\e  months,  which  amounts  to  the  enormous  volume  of  more  than  1100 
cubic  decimetres,  or  '^T.IS'J  cube  inches.  Tins  abundance  of  juice  produced  by  a 
maguey  of  scarcely  a  mvtre  atui  a  hilf  in  htijht,  or  4/.  feet,  is  so  much  the  more  aston- 
ishing, as  the  j^ave  plantatiuns  are  in  the  mo»t  arid  .^rounds,  and  frequently  on  banks 
of  rocks  hardly  covered  with  ve^retable  earth.  The  value  of  a  ma^ruev  plant  near  its 
efflorescence  is  at  Pachuca  rivc  piastres,  or  1/.  «'jr.  -Ul.  In  a  barren  soil  the  Indian  cal- 
culates the  produce  of  each  majiuey  at  \o'}  bo'tles.  and  the  value  of  the  pulque  fur- 
nished in  a  day  at  from  tt-n  to  iwcKe  suls.  The  produce  i$  unequal,  like  that  of  the  vine, 
which  varies  very  much  in  its  ii'iantity  of  grapes. 

**  The  culti\ation  of  the  a^a^e  has  real  advantages  over  the  cultivation  of  maize, 
grain,  and  potatoes.  This  plant,  with  firm  and  vigorous  leaves,  is  neither  affected  by 
drou;;ht  nor  hail,  nor  the  excessive  culJ  which  prevails  in  winter  on  the  higher  CordilUrai 
of  Mexico.  Tiie  stalk  perishes  after  efflorescence.  If  we  deprive  it  of  the  central  leaves, 
it  Withers,  after  the  juice  which  nature  appears  to  have  destined  to  the  increase  of  the 
hampe  is  entirely  exhausted.  An  infinity  of  shoots  thea  sprmg  from  the  root  of  the 
decayed  plant :  for  no  plant  niuli:[>I.»s  with  greater  faeihty.  An  arpenl  of  ground  con- 
tains from  ICOO  to  13.'0  maguey  plant*.  If  the  tiild  is  uf  old  cultivation,  we  mav  cal- 
culate that  a  twviiih  n-  fouiiLcnth  of  these  plants  yields  honey  annually.  A  proprietor 
who  plants  from  o"'.!  .'0  to  4  '..'0)  mi^uoy  is  sure  to  tsiau.ish  the  fortune  of  his  chil- 
dren :  bit  i*.  r-.-j-'ir-:*  p."iti:  i;cc  .\vA  c-.'-jraj--  tj  fuil:^w  a  *pects  or'  cultivation  ulj'jh  onlv 
lx'^1115  I-  jr?-.v  1  i\-i:;vv  ;it  t'.e  k::\.\  •  I  r;:co-  n  years.  1:.  a  ;::  .» i  s.'.i  :".e  a^a-.e  'inters  ..in 
its  e?:l  rt>Ccr.ce  at  t:.e  isid  of  ri-.-.-  vtjrs;  i:.  i  in  i  |  >.'r  s.:l  i...  i.:i:v^stcan  be  expected 
in  Icrss  ti.i'j  e  »':.tee:i  veirs.  -M*'.  uj'.  t:  v  r;t;.-ii"y  or'  t:;.=^  vt^retatoix  is  of  the  utmost 
const tj':tnce  f«.r  the  Mtxican  ciit.va'u's.  li-.-.y  r.-.\er  attempt  a-iiiicialiy  to  accelerate  the 
dtvc!o|.:rcnt  r.\  thv  h  it  p-.  bv  n.u'.iat  is^  tht-  r  •  t>  or  wa:vr:rjr  them  with  warm  water. 
It  ha*  It-.-n  'i-i-rowrt '.i  f  at  h\  t  ese  n.e;-  s.  v,"..:.::i  weaken  the  ;  iini,  :'.-.e  c.^'H-ierice  of 
juice  t  -^a:  is  t  .e  c-.  :.:r-»  is  -»-.-:  s  bv  i.-jt.  :.:s":-.r>i.  A  ir.ajuev  rlai.t  is  drs:'?vt<i,  i.\  misltd 
by  t'.iis:  :\\ :  -  i-.-iKes.  tr.-i  I:.  :  .:n  nvik?.s  :hr  :■.::<  ::'.  i.-n^  Ler"c:e  the  li.wr.-s  wcuid  ha%e 
ni.iiiirv.v  Jevvl .■;•<:. I  tii-jinst-lv'.s." — T'*  '/*/'>'.**  .I."./.-. 

"  Ti:r  iu::o  of  l:.c  a^iave  :s  or  a  \ery  a.-rcr..: -e  sour  taste,  h  easily  fermer.ts,  on  ac- 
count of  t..e  s.:^.ir  arid  ir.ic  laje  w'n  ch  it  cor.'air.s.  To  ajceiera-.e  ii:e  terxentaiion.  they 
add  al.i'.'-v.-  cl.i  .mJ  acii  r"i!.r.iv.  Th-?  ci-ration  s  lerir.*  aicvi  in  i:".r«:e  orfourdavs.  Tne 
v.n  us  bfver.ij-,  w:.:c:l  rv.M.vi.!-:?  c.  it".  ha<  :ir,  cvi.Mr  ..  r  ;  r:  i  r.'.e.tt  extreme'y  disa^ree- 
ab  e:  b.;t  the  Eurcr.a-  *  w:  o  h.ue  le^r.  a*  '.e  to  cit  over  \\\t  a.ers;:.n  wh:cci  this  fcetid 
cdcur  i!.sr:rts.  r-rtrV:  t'.e  r-.i-jue  ::^  twrv  c::>;-r  i  -rior.  T..ev  c:'js.ier  :t  as  stomachic, 
sirenitiiei.ir.j.  a:;J  espec:a!  y  as  very  ii'..::it;\e  :  an  i  \\  .s  rcccT.r.:e::ied  to  lean  persons. 
^V  hues  also  u  ho  have  been  k:i  wn,  i;ke  the  Mexican  Indians.  io:a'..v  to  h^ve  abstained  from 
water,  beer,  a-  d  win,'.  juA  \.y  have  drunk  r.o  c'.ner  hq'ior  i  .an  the  iuice  of  the  agave. 
Connoisseurs  speak  wi-.h  e;  in  s  a-ni  cf  the  ru^.j-ie  rrtrared  i;i  the  vi.ia^e  of  Hocotidan, 
siina^eU  10  the  north  cf  T^L-ca.  at  the  feet  :f  a  irountain  almes:  asele%aced  as  the  Nevado 
of  th  s  rane.  T.:ev  .:t*i:m  i':.a:  t?  r»  cxctl!er.i  .:iiii:v  cf  this  pulque  does  not  altogether 
i*ejenu  en  the  ar:  witii  which  the  \\\'^:'T  is  prepared,  b'^l  also  oa  a  taste  of  the  sod  com- 
municated to  the  ju:ce.  acccrcii-.g  t.-  the  fields  m  which  the  plant  is  cultivated.  There 
are  plantai  on*  of  R.acuev  near  Hccoi.tlan  hacundas  </«  puloiu"^  which  bring  in  anDually 
more  than  40,000  livres,  or  I'^'o^.  ster!  ng."— J/c«t/.>.     Hum^hit, 

•V  srror.j    spirit    is   disuiled   u^."a\  vV.c    ^>iVvi'^.    cA\tA   ^jux-Vch/.    or    agHardiemte 
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de  maguey.  The  sugar-cane  of  a  particular  variety,  with  a  violet-stalk,  originally 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  (cano  de  Guinea)^  is  preferred  in  the  province  of  Caracas 
for  the  fabrication  of  rum  to  the  sugar-cane  of  Otaheite.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  particularly  the  real  hacienda,  prohibited  the  distillation  of  tnexicaly  as  preju- 
dicial to  the  Spanish  brandy  trade.  An  enormous  quantity,  however,  of  this  maguey 
spirit  was  clandestinely  manufactured  in  the  intendances  of  Valladolid,  Mexico,  and 
Durango,  and  especially  in  Leon. 

The  fibre  of  the  maguey  is  formed  into  flax,  and  of  it  is  also  made  the  papyrus  {cype- 
rus  papyrus  of  the  Egyptians).  The  paper  on  which  the  ancient  Mexicans  painted  their 
hieroglyphical  figures  was  made  of  the  fibres  of  agave  leaves,  cleansed  in  water,  and 
disposed  in  layers  like  the  fibres  of  the  Egyptian  cyperus,  and  the  mulberry  {brouson- 
netia)  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Humboldt  brought  to  Europe  several  fragments  of 
Altec  manuscripts  written  on  maguey  paper,  so  varied  in  thickness  that  some  resembled 
pasteboard,  others  Chinese  paper.  These  fragments  were  interesting  as  the  Mexican 
hieroglyphics  deposited  at  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Veletri,  are  on  Mexican  stag-skins.  The 
thread  of  maguey  flax  is  called  pite-ihread. 

The  Mexicans  cultivate  all  the  garden-stuffs  and  fruit-trees  of  Europe.* 
The  Aztecs  and  some  other  nations  of  Americans  cultivated  onions  (in 
Mexican  xonacatl),  haricots  (in  Mexican  ayacatli^  in  the  Peruvian  or  Quichua 
language  purutu),  and  gourds  (in  Peruvian  capallu).  Cortes,  speaking  of  the 
eatables  which  were  dwly  sold  in  the  market  of  the  ancient  Tenochtitlan^  ex- 
pressly says,  that  every  kind  of  garden-stuflF  {legume)  was  to  be  found  there, 
particularly  onions,  leeks,  garlic,  garden  and  water-cresses  (mastuerzo  y  berro), 
borrage,  sorrel,  and  artichokes  {cardo  y  tagaminas).  It  would  appear  that  no 
species  of  cabhage  or  turnip  (brassica  et  raphanus)  was  cultivated  in  America. 

Great  numbers  of  farinaceous  roots  were  also  cultivated  in  Mexico  and 

Peru. 

The  central  table-land  of  Yutos  produces  in  great  abundance  cherries,  prunes, 
peaches,  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  melons,  apples,  and  pears.  In  the  environs  of  Mex- 
ico the  villages  and  gardens  yield  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  fruit  of 
most  exquisite  flavour,  although  the  trees  are  in  general  very  ill  taken  care  of.   In 

*  Mr.  Waddy  Thomson,  alluding  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  says  *'  The  apples  and  peaches  of 
Mexico  are  not  good,  the  latter  decidedly  inferior.  The  pears  are  very  mie.  They  have  one 
species  of  tliis  fruit  which  is  decidedly  the  best  that  I  have  ever  seen  ;  it  is  nearly  the  size  of  a 
goose-egg,  and  its  flavour  as  delicious  as  that  of  the  famous  Philadelphia  pear.  All  the  fruits  of 
the  tropics — the  orange,  pine-apple,  banana,  mango,  cherimoya,  and  last  and  least  in  size,  but 
most  exquisite  in  flavour,  the  tuna — are  produced  in  Mexico  to  great  perfection.  It  b  the  produce 
ol  one  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  cactus,  of  which  I  have  seen  twenty  different  varieties  growing 
on  an  acre  of  land.  One  of  these  varieties  runs  up  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  in  the  form 
of  a  beautifully  fluted  column,  and  is  used  to  enclose  gardens,  by  planting  close  together.  That 
which  produces  the  tuna  grows  to  the  hciglit  of  thirty  feet,  and  covers  an  area  of  twenty  feet  in 
circumference,  with  the  leaves  (if  leaves  they  may  be  called)  dropping  over  each  other  like  the 
shingles  of  a  house.  These  leaves  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  prickly  pear  on  our  mountains,  only 
larger,  generally  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  breadth.  Tlie  fruit  is  about  the  size,  and  very 
much  the  shape,  of  a  duck's  egg.  Tlic  combined  flavours  of  a  water  melon,  a  cucumber,  and  a  lump 
of  sugar-candy,  will  give  some  idea  of  this  delicious  and  refreshing  fruit,  as  it  melts  in  the  mouth. 
The  cherimoya  is  a  large  fruit,  and  is  altogether  delicious.  The  idea  which  occurs  to  every  one  on 
eating  it  for  the  first  time  is,  tlmt  it  is  a  vegetable  custard.  I  scarcely  ever  offered  it  to  an  Ame- 
rican who  did  not  make  that  comparison,  thinking  that  he  had  said  an  original  and  smart  thing : 
but  I  had  heard  it  before  at  least  u  hundred  times.  They  liave  a  fruit  very  much  like  what  we  call 
the  •  May-apple.'** 
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Mexico^  Peru,  and  New  Granada  are  found  both  the  fruits  of  temperate  Europe, 
and  ananas,  different  species  of  passiflora  and  tacsonia,  sapotes,  mameis,  goyavas, 
anonas,  chilimoyas,  and  other  rich  productions  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  eccle- 
siastics, and  especially  the  missionaries,  contributed  greatly  to  the  early  intro- 
duction of  European  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  gardens  of  the  convents  and 
of  the  secular  priests  were,  in  fact,  nurseries,  from  which  the  recently  imported 
vegetables  were  diffused  over  the  country. 

Bees'-wax  is  an  article  produced  in  great  quantities.  In  the  churches  wax 
candles  are  perpetually  burning,  and  are  also  used  in  processions. 

Sugar  was  formerly  an  important  article  of  production.  The  cane  is  cul- 
tivated  in  many  districts.  But,  although  it  has  been  proved  tliat  it  can  be 
produced  cheaper  than  by  slave  labour  in  Cuba,  yet  no  great  efforts  are  made 
to  cultivate  the  sugar  cane  as  an  important  branch  of  industry.  It  succeeds 
very  well  in  most  of  the  countries  south  of  twenty-eight  degrees.  The  most 
productive  plantations  are  on  the  declivities  of  the  table  land,  and  in  the  lower 
plains,  to  the  height  of  5400  feet  above  the  sea  ;  but  in  many  places  well 
sheltered  the  sugar  cane  grows  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7000  feet.  These  plan- 
tations are  most  numerous  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Santiago,  and  on  the  plains 
towards  the  Pacific.  Their  produce  is  very  considerable,  but  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  sugar  is  consumed  in  the  country. 

From  Vera  Cruz  there  was  exported  annually  more  than  half  a  million  of  arrobas 
of  sugar,  and  M.  Humboldt  estimated  the  domestic  consumption  in  Mexico  at 
more  than  twice  as  much.  Cuba,  he  says,  in  1803  exported  2,576,000  arrobas 
of  sugar,  and  used  for  her  internal  consumption  440,000  more.  The  export  of 
sugar  from  the  Havannah,  from  1801  to  1810  inclusive,  averaged  2,850,000 
arrobas,  or  about  644,000  c\it.  a  year.  Cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  and  cacao,  have 
never  been  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  in  New  Spain ;  though  the  Mexicans, 
like  all  other  Spaniards,  are  great  consumers  of  chocolate.  Humboldt  ascertained 
the  quantity  of  cacao  exported  annually  from  the  Spanish  settlements,  from  1799 
to  1803,  to  be  as  follows  ; — from  Venezuela  and  Maracaybo,  145,000  fanegas  ; 
from  Cumana,  18,000  ;  from  New  Barcelona,  5000 ;  and  from  Guyaquil,  600,000; 
total,  228,000.  But  he  omitted  the  delicate  cacao  of  Guatemala.  The  vanilla 
sent  to  Europe  was  nearly  all  from  the  provinces  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz.  Great 
care  is  required  in  drying  this  plant.  Cochineal  was  formerly  a  production  cul- 
tivated only  in  Mexico.  Oaxaca  furnished  annually  32,000  arrobas  of  cochineal, 
valued  at  2,400,000  dollars. 

Very  little  silk  is  produced  in  Mexico  ;  a  company  has  lately  been  formed  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  mulberry  and  breed  silk-worms. 

The  annual  produce  of  agriculture  of  New  Spain  was  valued  by  Hum- 
boldt at  29,000,000  of  dollars.  This,  like  nearly  all  other  estimates  respecting 
this  country,  must  be  considered  vaga^. 
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Of  the  obstacles  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  excessive  dryness  of 
the  climate  is  in  many  parts  almost  insuperable.  Even  the  want  of  moisture 
in  the  ground,  is  usually  attributed  to  the  Spaniards,  who  cut  down  the  forests 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  exposed  the  soil  to  the  stronger  action  of  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  caused  extraordinary  evaporation.  The  extensive  landed 
properties  possessed  by  a  few  persons,  held  under  all  the  strictness  of  Spanish 
entails,  and  the  extensive  tracts  of  country  possessed  in  common,  and  therefore 
ill-cultivated  and  neglected,  have  been,  and  to  a  great  degree  continue  to  be, 
notwithstanding  the  rights  of  primogeniture  have  been  abolished,  the  great 
impediments,  coupled  with  indolence,  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Thompson  informs  us, — 

''The  immense  estates  of  which  I  have  spoken,  of  eighty  and  a  hundred  leagues 
square,  with  eig;hty  or  a  hundred  thousand  cattle,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  mules 
and  horses,  yield  very  little  profit.  Perhaps  not  one  acre  out  of  ten  thousand  on  these 
estates  is  cultivated.  The  grass  is  green  all  the  year  round,  and  their  horses  and  cattle 
receive  and  seem  to  require  no  other  food  ;  they  multiply  as  the  birds  do,  and  with  little 
more  profit  to  the  proprietors  of  the  estates.  Now  and  then,  the  government  purchases 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  horses  for  the  army,  but,  with  this  exception,  there  are  very 
few  occasions  when  they  can  be  sold.  The  average  price  for  droves  of  unbroken  horses 
is  eight  or  ten  dollars  a  head,  and  mules  the  same.  The  mules  are  generally  small,  but 
by  no  means  too  small  for  any  service,  nor  smaller  than  those  frequently  used  in  this 
country.  I  have  seen  mules,  however,  in  Mexico,  as  large  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  else- 
where. The  most  of  these  are  brought  from  California,  and  other  departments  north  of 
Mexico ;  a  pair  of  these  large  mules  will  sell  for  a  thousand  dollars,  and  that  sum  has 
frequently  been  paid  for  one  fine  saddle  mule. 

"  In  the  villages  the  houses  are  generally  small  filthy  hovels  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
square,  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  with  a  small  enclosure,  in  which  the  chili  (red  pepper), 
and  a  small  patch  of  Indian  corn  for  tortillas  is  cultivated.  A  Mexican  village  very 
closely  resembles  an  American  Indian  village,  with  the  difference  that  the  Mexican 
hovels  are  built  of  brick  instead  of  being  log-cabins.  The  same  idleness,  filth,  and 
squalid  poverty  are  apparent. 

'^The  road,  for  its  entire  extent  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Jalapa,  passes  through  the  lands 
of  General  Santa  Anna,  which  extend  an  immense  distance  on  both  sides  of  it :  much 
of  this  land  is  of  good  quality,  and  would  produce  cotton  and  sugar  most  profitably. 
Very  little  of  it  is  in  cultivation,  with  the  trifling  exception  of  the  chili  and  corn  patches. 
General  Santa  Anna  owns  immense  herds  of  cattle,  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand  head, 
which  graze  upon  it.  He  also  permits  others  to  graze  their  cattle  upon  his  lands  for  a 
rent  which  they  pay  him  ;  I  believe,  forty  dollars  per  annum  for  a  hundred  head. 

''The  system  of  agriculture  in  Mexico  is,  like  every  thing  else,  so  wretchedly  bad, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  accurate  opinion  of  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  the 
more  especially  as,  on  the  whole  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of 
a  very  few  places,  and  for  very  short  distances,  there  are  no  trees  nor  other  natural 
growth  but  a  few  scrubby  bushes,  some  palms,  and  the  almost  innumerable  varieties  of 
the  cactus.  The  whole  country  is  of  manifestly  volcanic  formation,  at  least  the  upper 
strata.  ]  have  never  been  at  any  place  where  some  species  of  lava  was  not  presented, 
and  in  infinite  varieties,  some  having  very  much  the  resemblance  of  cinders  just  takeu 
from  an  iron  furnace  ;  others  so  entirely  petrified,  as  to  have  little  of  the  appearance  of 
lava,  except  by  their  porousness.  The  soil  is  generally,  I  think,  not  very  rich.  In 
many  places,  such  as  the  plain  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  the  land  is  very  good ; 
nowhere,  however,  to  be  compared  with  our  richest  oak  and  hickory  lands.  The  plough 
in  universal  use  is  that  used  two  thousand  years  ago;  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  wooden 
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wedge,  wiiliout  a  particle  of  iron  attached  to  it.  The  boe  is  a  woodeo  staff,  with  an 
iron  spike  in  the  end.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  the  only  animal  used  in  plough- 
ing is  the  ux ;  a  planter,  with  twenty  thousand  horses  and  mules  (by  no  means  an 
unusual  number),  will  only  use  his  oxen  in  the  plough.  If  you  ask  why  this  is,  the 
only  answer  I  can  give  is,  that  the  Spaniard  never  changes  his  habits,  nor  any  thing 
else  but  his  government.  AH  the  passion  for  change  which  exists  in  other  men,  with 
him  is  concentrated  in  political  changes. 

**  It  is  this  peculiar  characteristic  which  has  tended  more  than  any  and  every  other 
cause  to  produce  the  present  degraded  condition  of  Spain. 

**  As  you  approach  the  city  of  Puebla,  there  are  farms  of  considerable  extent  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.     The  grains  chieHy  cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian  coro. 
The  wheat  is  used  for  bread  by  the  better  classes,  and  I  have  never  seen  better  bread 
anywhere.     The  Indian  corn  is  used  chieHy,  I  believe  entirely,  by  the  Mexicans  in 
makin£^  tortillas.     There  is  not  a  corn-mill  in  Mexico.     The  tortilla  is  the  bread,  and 
the  only  bread  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.      The  grain  is  softened  by  soaking  it  in 
water,  it  is  then  ground  on  a  smooth  stone,  with  a  long  roller  made  also  of  stone;  and 
after  mixing  the  due  proportion — which  is  always  a  very  large  proportion  of  chili  and 
some  lime,  it  is  spreaa  out  in  a  thin  layer,  and  cooked  as  we  do  the  hoe  cake.     Com  is 
not  used  at  all  as  food  for  horses  ;  the  only  grain  used  for  that  purpose  is  barley,  and  the 
only  fodder  is  wheat  straw — an  article  generally  regarded  by  us  as  of  little  or  no  value 
for  food.     In  this,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  mistaken.     I  had  a  very  large  pair  of 
American  horses,  and  I  was  at  first  afraid  that,  however  well  the  barley  and  wheat  straw 
might  agree  with  the  Mexican  horses,  it  was  not  substantial  enough  for  mine.     But  I 
found  that  they  became  so  fat  upon  it  that  I  was  obliged  to  curtail  their  allowance.'* 

The  wages  of  labour  in  New  Spain  are  stated  in  Thompson's  Alcedo  to  be 
2^  reak  de  plata  a  day,  on  the  coasti  and  two  reah  de  plaia,  or  one-fourth  of  a 
dollar,  on]^the  table-land.  This  is  only  a  vague  estimate.  Mr.  Thompson  con- 
siders the  condition  of  the  labourer  as  worse  than  that  of  the  slave  in  the  United 
States.*     The  average  price  of  maize  on  the  table-land,  where  it  is  the  prin- 

*  The  late  minister  of  the  Uniteil  States  at  Mexico  tells  us  :  "  There  are  a  good  many  negroes 
in  Vera  Cniz;  more  probably  than  in  any  other  pari  of  Mexico.  I  did  not  see  half-a-dozen  negroes 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  in  a  residence  there  of  two  years,  and  ver}*  few  mulattoes.  It  is  a  very 
great  mistake  to  suppose  they  enjov  any  thing  like  soi'ial  equality  even  with  the  Indian  popula- 
tion ;  (ind  altliough  there  arc  no  political  distinctions,  the  aristocracy  of  colour  is  quite  as  great  in 
Mexico  as  it  is  in  this  countr}'  ;  and  the  pure  Castilian  is  tpiite  as  proud  that  he  is  a  man  without 
*a  crosis,'  jis  was  old  l^at/icrstock'ing,  even  if  that  cross  should  have  been  with  the  Indian  race, 
however  remote.  The  negro  in  Mexico,  as  everywhere  else,  is  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  a 
class  a  little  lower  tlian  tlie  lowest,  .the  samelazv,  li'ltliy,  and  vicious  creatures  that  they  inevitably 
become  where  they  are  not  hifld  in  bondage,  bondage  or  barharism  sctrnis  to  be  their  deitiny — a 
destiny  from  which  the  Ethiopian  race  has  furnislied  no  exct^ption  in  any  country  for  a  period  of 
time  long  enough  to  constitute  an  epoch,  llie  only  idea  of  the  free  negro  of  liberty  in  Mexico, 
or  elsewhere,  is  exemption  from  labour,  and  the  privilege  to  be  idle,  vicious,  and  dishonest ;  as  to 
the  mere  sentiments  of  liberty,  and  the  elevating  consciousness  of  e<|uality,  they  arc  incapable  of 
the  former ;  and,  for  the  latter,  no  such  equality  ever  did  or  ever  will  exist.  There  is  a  line  which 
cannot  be  passed  by  any  degree  of  talent,  virtue,  or  accomplishment.  Tlie  greater  the  degree  of 
these,  which,  in  rare  individual  instancies,  may  exist,  and  the  nearer  their  possessors  may  approach 
this  impassable  Lvarrier,  they  are  only  the  more  miserable.  This  may  be  called  prejudice,  but  it  is 
a  prejudice  which  exists  wherever  the  Caucasian  race  is  found  ;  and  nowhere  is  it  stronger  than 
in  Mexico.  The  negro  is  regarded  and  treated  there  iis  belonging  to  a  degraded  caste  equally  as 
ni  the  United  States,  nuich  more  so  tlian  in  South  Ciirolina,  and  in  quite  as  great  a  degree  as  in 
lioston  or  Pliiladelphia. 

"  Serx>itiuic, — Whilst  upon  this  subject  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  allude  to  the  system  of 
servitude  wliicli  prevails  in  Mexico — a  s\'stem  immeasurably  worse  for  the  slave,  in  ever}' aspect, 
1  kT  ^***'  *"*^*^"^'°!*  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The  owners  of  the  estates  (haciendas)  receive 
labourers  into  their  service.  These  labourers  are  ignorant,  destitute,  half-naked  Indians ;  certain 
wages  are  agreed  upon,  which  the  cinnloyer  pays  in  food,  raiment,  and  such  articles  as  arc  abso- 
JuieJ^-  necessary ;  m  account  is  kept  otall  tlux-c  things,  and  neither  the  labourer  nor  his  family  can 
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cipal  food  of  tlie  people^  was  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  five  livres  the  fanega. 
The  fanega  is  somewhat  more  than  a  bushel  and  a  half.  The  ordinary  price 
paid  for  wheat  upon  the  farm,  in  New  Spain,  is  about  four  or  five  dollars  the 
curga  or  mule  load,  which  weighs  150  kilograms ;  but  the  expense  of  carriage 
raises  it  in  the  city  of  Mexico  to  nine  or  ten  dollars ;  the  extreme  prices  being 
eight  and  fifteen.  Mr.  Ward  states  the  prices  more  precisely,  and  says  wheat  is 
nearly  twice  as  dear  in  the  city  of  Mexico  as  it  is  in  Paris ;  but  wheat  is  not  so 
much  an  article  of  the  first  necessity  in  Mexico  as  in  France. 


Prices  of  Provisions,  &c.,  to  Housekeepers  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Mayer. 


1*R0VISI0NS,  ftc. 


BMf... 

IfattoB.. 
Hubs... 
Dndu... 
Turkeys . 
Fowls... 
Pigeons. 


MEATS. 


FISH. 
Pestao-Uaiico,  from  the  lake 

VEGETABLES,  TEA, 
COFFEE,  ftc 

Onkmst , 

Artichokes 

Cauliflowers 

Cabbogeo » 

Pess 

COTD 

Barley 

Rice 

Radishes 

Potatoes 

Beans  (firijoles) 

Chili  peppers 

Tomatoes 

Bread 


Quantities  and  Rrices. 


M 
37* 
Idlr.  50 
60 
S5 


lU  cents  per  SO  ounces, 

Iti       M  M      18         .. 


»* 
i» 

•* 
*» 
•I 


,.     lb. 
„    pair, 
for  each. 

f*       •• 
per  pair. 


BiscniCs... 
ChoeoUte 


CoAm 

Sugar  (reflaed). 
(white).. 


6S|  cents  per  lb. 


IS*  cents  per  dosen. 

•*'      »•       »*        »» 
li|     „      each  (small). 
19|  to  25  cents  each. 
S5  cents  per  pint, 
to  G  dlrs.  per  earga  of  400 Ibe. 
3  dlrs.    „         „ 
12*  cents  per  lb. 
6l 


PROVISIONS,  &c 


Frnit^-^contiiiued.) 

Plantains 

Orajpes 

Walnuts 

Melons 

ATOcates 

Apples. 

Tunas 

Lemons 

Gujr^T** 

Granaditaa. 


*t 


l«* 
1«* 
3It 


w 


*f 


for 


M 


FRUITS. 

Pines 

Chiriawyas 

Peaches 

Oranges 


1*  doaen. 
quart. 

»* 
lb. 

doaen. 
four  small 
loaves,  sixteen  ounces  in  alL 
tfi  cents  per  16  ounces. 
50       „       „    lb. 
1  to  8  dollars  per  lb. 
25  to  37*  cents  per  lb. 
IHJ  cenu  per  lb. 


12*  cents  earh. 
rti  to  12*  cents  each. 
6*  cents  for  four. 


DRINKS. 

Milk 

Pulqni 

Water 

Aguardiente 

Mescal 

Chkhm 

Orgeat. 

Aguade  chia , 


Quantities  and  Prices. 


0*  cents  for  four. 
15      „     per  lb. 

6*     „      for  forty. 

6*  to  IS*  cents  each. 

0*  cents  for  four. 
IS*     M     per  doieo. 

**•     »»       I*       »• 

<^i     ft       >i       tt 

Ci     „      fur  eight. 

6*     .. 


n 


Charcoal. 


FUEL. 


0* 


SIX. 


SERVANTS. 

Cook 

Coachman 

Waiter 

Housekeeper 

Chambermaid 

Scullion... 


6*  cents  per  quart. 


6* 
6* 

18| 

SS 
6* 
«* 
6* 


t* 


*» 


3  quarts. 

barrel. 

quart. 

tt 
S  pints, 
quart. 


6*  cents  for  0  lbs. 


RENTS. 
They  Tsry  according  to 
situation,  but  they  are 
Tery  high  throughout  the 
capital  i  500  dollars,  S500 
dollars,  and  even  higher 
ratrs,  are  giTen  for  the 
▼ery  best. 


4  to  0  dollars 

P« 

month. 

15  „  10 

n 

tt 

»f 

13 

*• 

tt 

tt 

8  M  10 

t» 

tt 

•t 

8  „    4 

t» 

It 

tt 

8  „    4 

It 

II 

ti 

ever  leave  the  estate  until  all  arrearages  are  paid.  Tliese,  of  course,  he  lias  no  means  of  paying  but 
by  the  proceeds  of  his  labour,  which  being  barely  sufficient  for  his  subsistence,  he  never  can  get 
free;  and  he  is  not  only  a  slave  for  life,  but  his  children  after  him,  unless  the  employer  chooses  to 
release  him  from  his  service,  which  he  often  finds  it  convenient  to  do  when  the  labourer  becomes 
old  or  diseased.  Whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  protection  from  corporal  punishment  which  the 
law  affords  him,  the  Mexican  slave  is,  practically,  no  better  off  in  this  respect  than  is  the  Afriam 
slave  in  this  country.  All  the  labourcnin  Mexico  are  Indians  ;  all  the  large  proprietors  Spaniards, 
or  of  mixed  blood.  I  sny  all;  there  may  be  a  few  exceptions,  but  they  are  very  few  of  either.  So 
of  the  army;  the  higher  officers  are  all  white  men,  or  of  mixed  blood,  the  soldiers  all  Indians." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Spain  prohibited,  but  was  unable  altogether  to  prevent  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  her  colonies.  The  great  extent,  and  populousness,  of  her  foreign 
possessions, — the  remoteness  of  the  principal  settlements  from  the  coasti— the 
difficulty  of  transporting  bulky  commodities  over  the  interior  of  America, — the 
want  of  industry  and  commercial  enterprise  in  her  subjects  at  home,— the  almost 
exclusive  attention  of  her  government  to  the  acquisition  of  the  precious  metals, — 
and  the  Spanish  indifference,  and  ignorant  contempt,  for  other  sources  of 
opulence, — all  contributed  to  bring  forward  some  fabrics  in  Mexico.  Spun,  it  is 
true,  recognised  the  existence  of  a  few  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  in  her 
colonies, — but  the  policy  was  to  sacrifice  those  at  any  time  to  the  real,  or  supposed, 
interests  of  the  mother  country.  About  the  middle  ef  the  eighteenth  century  an 
extensive  plan  for  the  establishment  of  European  manufactures  at  Quito  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Spanish  ministry,  and  undertaken  with  their  consent  and  apparent 
approbation,  but  was  defeated  by  secret  instructions  given  to  their  agents  in 
America;  and  in  1801  the  manufactory  of  Indian  chintz  in  Mexico  was  prohibited, 
lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  peninsula.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  this  was  also  the  avowed  policy  of  England; 
and  that  even  Lord  Chatham  was  its  champion.*  But  neither  the  governments 
of  England,  nor  of  Spain,  could  prevent  the  colonies  from  manufacturing  certain 
necessary  articles. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Mexico  under  the  Spanish  government  up  to  1807 
were  woollens,  cottons,  gold  and  silver  lace,  hats,  leather,  soap,  and  earthenware; 
but  the  total  value  of  the  goods  which  they  produced,  according  to  Humboldt, 
was  not  more  than  7,000,000  or  8,000,000  of  dollars  annually.  Some  trifling 
fabrics  of  silk  were  introduced  since  that  time ;  and  the  manufactures  increased 
considerably  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  England  and  the  interruption  of 

♦  I-ord  Clmtham  declared  that  he  would  not,  if  he  could  prevent  them,  allow  the  colonies  to 
manufacture  a  horse-shoe  nail.  Mr.  Thompson  sap,  "  The  meciianical  arts  are  in  a  low  condition. 
Most  of  the  articles  of  every  description  wliich  are  used  there  are  brought  from  other  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  plate,  saddles,  and  a  few  others.  I^rge  quantities  of  plate  are  manufac- 
tured both  for  churches  and  individuals.  I  never  saw  a  handsome  piece,  however,  which  was  made 
tliere.  They  say  that  the  saddlers  of  no  other  country  can  make  a  Mexican  saddle.  I  do  not 
think  any  decent  saddler  would  if  he  could.  There  are  two  articles,  however,  which  I  believe 
have  never  been  manufactured  in  any  other  country — the  reboso  (a  long  shawl  worn  by  the 
women),  and  the  serape,  which  is  used  all  the  year  round  by  the  men.  Tlie  reboso  is  made 
either  of  cotton  or  silk,  and  sometimes  one-half  of  each.  Those  made  of  cotton  are  most 
esteemed,  and  sell  for  the  highest  price.     Tiiey  sell  for  from  twenty  to  fifty  and  a  hundred  dollars. 


ipon  

for  wampum  and  beads.     Thcv  sell  at  from  three  dollars  to  three  hundred.  In  summer  or  winter 

nearly^  every  Indian  you  meet\\as  ouc  lYuovju  ON^iXvv&^Xvc^NiWt^t^iLd  rainy  bcason  no  man 
n'dcs  fire  mlks  witlituit  one." 
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foreign  commerce.  Tobacco  and  gunpowder  were  royal  manufactures  and  mono- 
polies ;  and  the  former  brought  to  the  crown  a  clear  revenue  of  4,000,000  of  dollars 
annually.  Mexican  artizans  were  said,  by  Von  Humboldt,  to  be  remarkably 
skilful  in  works  of  plate  and  jewellery ;  and,  like  some  of  the  eastern  nations, 
they  had  a  singular  turn  for  imitation;  that  very  good  carriages  were  made  at 
Mexico,  though  the  best  coaches  came  from  England.  Mr.  Thompson  denies 
that  they  are  skilful  plate  workers. 

There  were  carriage-roads  established  by  Spain  from  Mexico  to  most  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  transport  of  commodities  has  been 
chiefly  effected,  as  in  Old  Spain,  on  the  backs  of  mules.  The  new  road  from 
Perote  to  Vera  Cruz  was  compared  by  Humboldt  to  the  roads  of  the  Simplon 
and  Mont  Cenis.  It  was  going  since  then  to  ruin ;  but  is  in  better  condition, 
since  the  enterprising  Americans  have  established  diligences,  driven  also  by 
Americans,  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Of  the  present  state  of  manufactures  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Mayer  gives  the  following 
statement : — 

**  A  favourite  mode,*'  he  says,  '^  of  raising  loans  in  Mexico,  for  the  benefit  of  go- 
verument,  has  been  that  of  granting  permits  to  merchants  (chiefly  Englishmen)  to  intro- 
duce cutton  twist  into  the  republic.  This  is  a  prohibited  article — prohibited  for  the 
purpose  of  cherishing  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country.  That  these 
na\e  progressed  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  have  entirely  outstripi>ed  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cotton  planters  of  Mexico,  will  be  seen  by  the  annexed  table,  which  I  have 
obtained  from  the  most  authentic  sources : — 

Statistics  of  Mexican  Manufactures. 


DBPARTMBNTS. 


Iq  Mexico 

„  Puebia* 

n  Vera  Cms.... 
„  Guadalazara.. 
„  Quer^taro. . . . 

„  Durmiifcn 

H  Ouan^uato. . . 
n  Soaora 

Total 


Factoric». 

Spindlrs 
Fatabliahed. 

Spindl«-« 
in  Erection. 

Total. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

number. 

12 

30,  IM 

•  ■  •  ■ 

30.1AG 

21 

39.G72 

12.240 

■i:.'.*!!! 

I7>(i0 

.\2I!0 

23.0(K> 

11,312 

C500 

I7.HI2 

7,«20 

•  •  •  • 

7,H20 

2,520 

a  a  •  • 

2^20 

l,fOO 

•  ■  •  • 

1,200 

1,000 

•  a  •• 

l.OUO 

A3 


107.340 


S3.940 


I3I.2H0 


•  Mr.  Tliompson  says, — "  Puebia  is  the  Lowell  of  Mexico.  The  principal  cotton  mnmi- 
factories  are  located  there*  and  some  of  them  in  very  successful  operation,  which  can  be  said  of 
very  few  others.  The  English  and  other  foreign  merchants  had,  in  1842,  either  bv  the  force  of 
argument  or  some  more  potential  influence,  induced  the  President  to  consent  to  the  admission, 
on  more  favourable  terms,  of  coarse  cotton  goods ;  but  the  united  and  violent  opposition  of  the 
manufacturers  of  Peubla  defeated  the  arrangement.  I  said  that  very  few  of  these  establishments 
in  Mexico  were  prosperous,  or  ever  have  been,  although  tiie  price  ot  an  article  of  cotton  goods  is 
in  Mexico  thirty  cents  a  yard,  whicii  sells  in  the  United  States  for  six  cents.  This  results  from 
many  causes,  which  appear  insuperable.  Tlic  first  of  these  is  the  high  price  of  the  raw  material, 
which  ranges  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  in  such  articles  as  coarse  cottons,  the  raw 
material  constitutes  the  ciiief  element  of  value.  The  im|>ortation  of  raw  cotton  is  absolutely 
prohibited,  and  the  tariff  policy  in  Mexico,  as  in  all  other  countries,  rests  upon  a  combination  of 
diflcrent  interests  which  are  benefited  by  it ;  and  although  neither  the  manufacturers  nor  the 
cotton  growers  constitute  a  numerous  class  in  Mexico,  yet  their  combined  influence,  with  the  aid 
of  the  catch-words  '  National  independence,  home  industry,'  &c.,  which  have  liad  so  much  power 
in  a  much  more  enlightened  country  than  Mexico,  are  all-sufficient  to  sustain  the  prohibitory 
system— by  which  a  Mexican  pays  for  one  shirt  a  sum  tliat  would  buy  hiux  tU^  \sv  ^\v^  ^'^^x 
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<*  It  must  be  remarked,  that  there  arc  tlircc  manufacturing;  establishments  in  the  de- 
partment of  Diiranpro,  the  number  of  spindles  in  which,  are  not  included  in  the  preceding 
table,  because  the  Junta  dc  Jmliisiria  had  not  received  very  definite  information  respect- 
ing: them.  They  may,  however,  be  calculated  at  alx)ut  4000,  which,  added  to  the 
i:n,t280,  will  give  a  grand  total  uf  13.-3,000,  at  least.  The  number  of  looms,  also,  in  the 
republic  is  not  presented,  because  data  have  been  furnished  only  in  relation  to  those 
moved  by  machinery.  An  immense  number  of  hand-looms  are  in  constant  occupation 
throughout  the  republic. 


COTTON    PACTURIKS. 


I. 

The  roltoa  fdctnriei  nf  (hr  Rfpiiblk 
ctnuiimr,  dmily,  with  the  107^10 
•piiidlr*,  in  m-tual  opfraiimi. 

Whirh  pruducv  in  ipun  thn-ail.  ai 
ibe  riice  uf  oor-tbird  of  a  lb.  fur 
<farh  Mpindle 

Which,  cimverti'd  intn  niantas  and 
ruboMi,  have  ■  value  uf 


II. 


Quantity. .  Animint.        COTTON    P  ACTOR  IKS. 


Ib>. 
30,155 


JuIIars. 


QiMBtity. 


Tlic  ume  factoriei*,  afler  the  n,:i-\t}. 
•piudle*  in  fr«rii<ni  arc  in  opeiv- 
tioD,  will  coDnunH'!  daily 

Rarh  npindle  will  pnidiicv  of  tbrvad . 

Which,  converted  aa  aforvaaid,  will 
•BKiitutia  valiu*  to.. 


Iba. 
I  IV. 

The  1.1l,2SUiipindIea.wnrkingday  and 

niirhr.  will  con»«uie ,S4.fll7.<'UK 

Pn>duce  in  thread X^aiJ/XJO 

.  Pnidiice  in  manofaclured  value,  aa 

above 


V. 


The    l.ll.lso   apindlee    w.ll    occapy 

Jll,3-'H   .       /wftrkifuFnnlii  hw  «l»v» 


(working only  by  day) 
j  l>u.      do.      (working  day  and  night; 

I 


43.7  (M) 


III. 

The  eonaumption  nf  cottoit,  in 
year,  of  300  working  dm)  a,  i 

Ui.tSO  fpindkii.  will  be 

The  produce  in  thread ,13,13n(nki 

The  produce  in  manufactured  vulutsj 
aa  above 


the 
eith 


I4..wn,(m; 


OperaUve*  employed  by  day 

Do.  do.       day  and  night. 

M. 
I  It  will  require  for  the  131,980  apind1e» 

4H.037       working  by  dmy 

The  produce  nf  the  country,  at  the 
utnoit,  ia  not  mure  than 


lonma. 
I4,M0 
nonber. 

i7,noo 

M.000 


Lemving  a  deficit  of. 


*Bnt  if  the  apindlea  work  day  and 

niirht,  they  will  require 

Produce  ot  the  country,  aa  aboie.... 


quintoa  of 
cotton. 
143,0661 

SQ.000 


O3.G0aS 


1lf.44n.HOO 


Leavinir  a  deficit  i^f. 


quintals. 
247.973^ 
A0,000 


l»7.«»73i 


Amoonr. 


dollar*. 


S4,M9,3i» 


*  At  thi>  ti)wn  of  liOWfU,  alone,  they  make  nearly  1  250.0ii()  yards  of  rntton  rlnth  per  week,  employ  about  9000 
operative))  I  i;:i75  fi'malcii;,  and  line  4.1.1.(NMiIba.  of  raw  cotton  per  wii-k.  l*be  annual  amount  «if  raw  cotton  uved,  i* 
2:t.3(iH.(HNMba. :  I'uoutch  to  load  fifty  ships,  of  :i:iO  tuns  each  ;  and  of  cotton  manufactured,  70,975,010  yards:  100 lbs,  of 
cottuu  will  pruduce  eij^hty-uiae  yard*  uf  clotb. 

**  It  is  true,  that  many  persons  have  been  induced  by  this  condition  of  the  market,  and 
the  prohibition  of  importing:  the  raw  material,  to  commence  plantations  of  cotton;  but  we 
doubt  whether  the  habits  of  the  agricultural  population  will  permit  their  prosperity.  Tliey 
dislike  to  adventure  in  new  branches  of  industry.  ]f  i.heir  ancestors  wrought  on  cotton 
plantatiuns,  they  are  content  to  continue  in  the  samo  employment;  but  it  will  be  difficult 
to  train  the  new  labourer  to  the  newer  cultivation.  They  adhere  too  closely  to  traditional 
occupations,  and  I  have  heard  of  some  most  si^^nal  failures,  which  have  forced  persons  to 
abandon  their  establishments,  after  a  considerable  outlay  of  money  in  land  and  implements. 

"The  cotton  crop  of  Mexico  has  been  very  variable  in  value.  At  Tepic,  on  the  west 
coast,  it  has  been  as  low  as  tifteen  dollars  the  quintal ;  at  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  east  coast, 
twenty-two  dollars  and  thirty-four  dollars  ;  while  at  Puebla,  and  in  the  capital,  it  has 
risen  to  forty  dollars,  and  even  forty-ei:^ht  dollars. 

**  In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  English  capitalists  and  diplomacy,  the  government  has 
steadily  persevered  in  fostering  the  manufactures  of  the  republic,  except  by  the  occasional 
allowances  of  the  imjwrtation  of  ticisi.  The  administration  of  Santa  Anna,  however,  has 
been  energetic,  I  am  informed,  both  in  its  opposition  to  the  introduction  of'this  article, 

country.  Another  immense  disadvantage  of  the  Mexican  manufacturer  is,  that  all  his  machinery  is 
transpt^rted  by  land  at  enormous  cost — and  when  any  portion  of  it  gets  out  of  order,  the  diflficultv 
and  delay  of  repairiiii;  it,  and  the  conse(pient  loss  arc  incalculable.  However  tempting  to  such 
an  investment  may  be  the  high  prices  of  the  manufactured  articles,  those  high  prices  arc  equally 
tempting  to  smuggling  in  a  country  with  10,000  miles  of  frontier  and  sea^board.  Tliere  is, 
perhaps,  no  other  country  where  theVeccipts  of  the  custom-house  are  so  little  to  be  relied  on  as 
to  the  amount  of  importations,  and  where  smuggling  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent ;  even  wlierc 
goods  are  regularly  imported,  innumerable  frauds  are  practised  both  by  and  upon  the  custom- 
housc  officers.** 
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oiul  ill  its  effects  to  suppre.^  the  smuggling  of  English  and  American  fabrics.  The  manu- 
facturers, therefore,  regard  their  establishments  as  perfectly  safe,  and  their  future  success 
as  certain.*' 

The  average  price  of  manias  (cotton  cloth),  of  one  vara  width,  in  1842,  was  about 
twenty-five  cents  the  vara:  and  of  ticist.  No.  12  to  22,  about  sevcnty-tivc  cents  the 
pound.  It  was  estimated,  that  if  cotton  fell  in  consequence  of  importations  bein^;: 
allowed,  or  a  lar^e  crop,  to  twenty-five  dollars  the  quinial,  these  articles  would  be  re- 
duced to  eighteen  and  three-quarters  cents  the  vara  for  the  first,  and  to  fifty  cents  the 
pound  for  the  second.  This  condition  of  the  market  would  prevent  all  importations  from 
abroad,  even  aided  by  smuggling.* 

*'An  intellij^ent  merchant  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  who  has  resided  long  in  the  country, 
and  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  in  the  republic,  informs  me  that  there  are  about  .5000 
hand-looms  throughout  the  departments,  which  will  work  up  nil  the  spun  yarn  into 
manias  and  rebosos  as  fast  as  it  can  be  made.  Many  of  these  looms  are  entirely  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the  common  rebosos  the  consiimpiion  of  which  is  so  great 
among  the  poorer  classes.  The  value  of  these  looms  is  estimated  at  between  6,000,000 
dollars  and  7,000,00u  dollars.  The  number  of  persons  employed,  in  every  way  in  manu- 
factures, cannot  be  much  short  of  30,000. 

^*  The  power  made  use  of  for  the  movement  of  the  factories  is  w:iter ;  which  is  abundant 
for  that  purpose,  all  over  the  country,  proceeding  from  small  striams  falling:  from  the 
mountains  into  the  neighlK)uring plains  or  barramas.  Owin^  to  the  scarcity  of  wood,  and 
the  costliness  of  its  transportation,  steam  cannot  be  advantai^cously  applied. 

*'  There  are  several  manufactories  of  cotton  balls,  or  thread,  in  Mexico,  but  they  are 
not  of  very  great  importance. 

'*  Paper  factories  are  working  with  considerable  success.  There  are  two  near  the 
capital,  one  at  Puebla,  and  one  in  Guadalaxara.  Their  prodiictiuns  are  very  good,  but 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the  country.  The  (piantity  of  this  article 
used  (or  ciffarriioSf  or  paper  cigars,  is  inconceivable.  The  best  coarse  wrapping  or  enve- 
lope paper,  I  have  ever  seen,  is  made  in  Mexico  from  the  leaves  of  the  Agave  Americana, 
the  plant  which  yields  "  pulque."     It  has  almost  the  toui;hness  and  tenacity  of  iron. 

*'  Both  at  Puebla  and  Mexico  there  are  several  glass  factories,  making  large  quantities 
of  the  material  for  windows  and  eomnton  tumblers.  Their  [)iu«luce  is,  neveriheLss,  insuf- 
ficient for  the  wants  of  the  country. 

•  "  I  have  before  remiirked  that  enough  eotton  is  not  raided  to  supply  the  vcrv  limited  demand 
of  the  Mexican  manufacturers.  Tlu*  njo^t  of  thi>  is  produced  in  the  di:<triet<  which  lie  upon  the 
Pacitic  Ocean,  hut  the  cliiu.itc  of  nearlv  all  Mexico  is  suited  to  the  iirowth  of  eotton.  1  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  is  not  ]>r(Kluc(Ml  in  much  lari^er  fiuantitii'9,  hearini;.  as  it  does,  so  enormous  a 
price,  except  the  chanicteristir  indolence  of  tiie  people.  I  have  no  data  t'roiu  which  to  form  even 
a  con j lecture  of  liie  number  of  yards  of  coarse  cottons  which  are  annually  m-uuifactu red  in  Mexico. 
It  is  estimated  that  KO<MM)0(>  of  <iollars  are  iuvesti'd  in  thtse  manuVactories.  IVom  that  fact 
those  skilled  in  sucli  matters  may  he  ahle  to  furm  some  estimate  of  the  fpiantity  manufactured. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  in  makin<;  sucli  an  estimate  to  consider  that  the  same  machinery  could 
ho  put  up  in  this  countrv  at  one-thiid  of  what  it  has  cost  in  Mt^xieo,  and  that  an  establishment  in 
wliich  the  manaiiers  and  openitives  were  Americans  would  [)rohah1y  make  at  least  five  vnrds  for 
one.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  tiu'  manufactories  in  Puehl.i  tlu*  husiiu>ss  of  manufac* 
luring  cotton  has  not  lieen  prolitalile  in  Mexico.  One  or  two  .XnuTican^  have  gone  there  and  at- 
temptetl  it.  hut  their  experiments  have  endrd  in  hankruptey.  A  nmrotrikini!  proof  of  the  uncon- 
querable repugnance  ot  the  Mexican  to  Ia))our  cannot  he  <^ivi'n  than  the  tact  that  short  .«itaplc 
cotton  sells  there  at  from  forty  to  for ty-tive  cents  per  pound,  whih*  they  have  lands  and  climate  as 
well  adapted  to  its  culture  as  our'*,  and  tluse  lands  dirt  cheaji  ;  yet  they  ne\<'r  make  enoutrli  for 
their  own  small  couMniiptinn.  The  importation  of  cotton  i<i  pii<.itivrly  forhidilen  hv  law  ;  hut 
this  law  is  often  relaxed,  hy  '•i-llinj:  tin*  privikire  to  mercantile  companies  t«)  import  a  certain 
number  of  bales.  If  such  prices  ouilil  he  ohtained  at  hiMue.  mir  northern  p(N)ple  wuidd  discover 
some  plan  of  rai>in';  it  prolitahly  in  hot-luui^es.  Althou;!h  the  whole  road  trim  the  city  of  Vera 
Cruz  to  thecilv  of  .Mexico  passes  throu|:h  a  country  inexpressibly  picturesque  and  beautiful,  vet 
the  i^snonmt.  icINn  and  d<«craded  population,  the  total  absence  of  cult  i\'atii>ii  and  improvement,  and 
a  ceneral  appearance  of  wildncss  and  desolatmn.  produced  in  me  feelin;;s  partakiiif;  of  ^loom 
and  nu'lancholy.  Neither  in  goin<:  nor  returnin>!  did  I  see  cme  human  heinir,  man,  woman,  or 
child,  enpapi'd  at  work  of  any  sort.  Tlie  great  mass  of  the  population  doze  out  their  lives  with  no 
higher  thoughts  or  purposes  than  the  beasts  which  perish  around  them.'* 
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"  Woollen  blanket!),  and  some  very  coarse  woollen  cloths  or  baizes,  are  also  roanufac- 
tured  in  the  republic.  The  blankets  are  often  of  beautiful  texture,  and  woven,  with  the 
cayest  colours  and  patterns,  into  a  garment  that  frequently  costs  a  fashionable  cavalier 
from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars.  As  this  is  as  indis[>ensable  an  article  for  the  comfort  of 
a  l^pero  as  of  a  ^rntlenuin,  and  as  necessary  for  a  man  as  a  reboso  is  for  a  woman,  yoii 
may  readily  ima|;inc  how  preat  is  the  consumption. 

'*  Such  is  a  sketch  of  this  branch  of  industry,  to  which  the  government  and  people 
seem  to  have  devott-d  themselves  with  a  hearty  will.  We  have  dwelt  at  considerable 
len'^th  upon  it,  as  evincing:  aneneriii^y  and  temper  not  usually  attributed  to  Mexicans,  and 
for  the  purpu>e  of  exhibit ino:  a  phase  of  character  at  once  creditable  to  their  resolution 
and  manifcsiling^  a  dep^ree  of  independence  and  thriftiness  worthy  of  imitation." 

Several  failures  have  occurred  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Mexico.  The  pro- 
hibitory system  is  persevered  in  ;  nnd  the  prices  of  cotton  cloths,  especially,  are 
enormously  high.  Mr.  Thompson  has  a  far  less  favourable  opinion  than 
Mr.  Mayer  of  the  manufactures  of  this  republic. 
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COM.MKKCK  OF  MEXICO  INDER  TIIK  SPANISH  GOVERNMENT. 

The  commerce  of  Now  Spain  with  the  mother  country  was  carried  on  almost 
entirely  through  Vera  Cruz.  In  time  of  peace,  Mr.  Humboldt  estimated  the 
annual  value  of  the  exports,  in  that  commerce,  at  22,000,000  of  dollars,  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  im])orts  at  lj,000,000  dollars.  His  statement  of  the  arti- 
cles are  as  follows: — 


K  X  P  ()  R  T  s. 


I 

:  Dollars. 


I  M  V  O  R  T  S. 


DoUan. 


<.<ild  •III)  silver,  iu  cuiii,  bullinii,  and  pUtc  ..     l7.0(iO,iHK) 
C4>rliiiiral t  4«ih,«ihi 


KiiB«*r 

F1.»'.T 

In  Mpi.  b<  in^r  tlip  prmiiirr  \ii  Niifvo  >-lj>pi«na< 
Sail  iu«'<it  HI  il  ottuT  pro«i-«ioii« 


Uule  (;i>iid«,  iucludiog  woolltrnv,  ri>ttnnii,  liiivnp. 

and  tilkit 
Paper  .... 
BiHiidy.... 

Carao 

Quit  kHilver 


I,:i(iii,i!<io 

lim.noo 

Tannrd  liidf* sti.tKHi  i     Jron,mauul'acturtfd  and  unnimuufac tured 

Sam  •pariUu ■  Mi.rHUi  [     Sim  1 

VHiiilla fin,mn)         Wme 

i»,iKi»  Uv«>N'-wax 

40,IKMI 

2f».lKJ0     ! 


Jalap.... 
Soap  .... 

LogWillKl . 

PiiueDto 


0,MO.OM 

1.000.000 

1,000,0U0 

1,000.000 

tf.V)jM)0 

G00.OQO 

200,000 

700.MM) 

300,000 


14^000,000 


I  21.7'.M).nU0 


This  statement,  however,  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  approximation,  which 
Humboldt,  founded  on  the  average  of  sevtTal  years  of  peace,  and  therefore  more 
applicable  to  the  period  antecedent  to  1796,  when  the  war  with  England  broke 
out.  Humboldt  does  not  include,  in  this  estimate,  the  contraband  trade  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  he  has  also  omitted  the  indigo  imported  from  Guatemala^  and  the 
cacao  of  Guayaquil,  though  exported  from  Vera  Cruz,  because  these  articles 
were  not  the  produce  of  that  kingdom. 

The  difficulty  of  intercourse  at  times  was  so  great,  that  from  Acapulco  to 
Lima  the  passage  was  sometimes  longer  than  from  Lima  to  Cadiz.     Mexico  and 
PerUy  though  at  no  great  distance,  viw^  iVve^efore  incapable  of  maintaining  any 
considerMe  conmierce  w'\t\v  eac\\  o\.\\w*     'YW^V^  ^vav^^i^^Q^•5Mi^^ '^v^ -wv^^ 
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once  a  year  at  Acapuico  with  a  cargo  of  Indian  goods,  valued  at  1,200^000  or 
1,300,000  dollars,  and  carried  back  silver  in  exchange,  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  American  produce,  and  some  European  goods. 

The  lust  Jlota,  under  the  old  system,  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  in  177^>  and  ex- 
])orted  the  produce  of  the  four  preceding  years,  which  amounted  in  value  to 

Dollara. 

The  exports  of  prodace  in  1787—90,  the  four  ftmt  yearn  after  the  new  syatem 
wu  completely  eitabliahed,  were  valued  at II,3M,GM 

Differeuce  of  the  four  years H,«nM.«4S 

Kxportof  produce  in  {^:::v^:::::\:\:-:\\::::-:\\:::::v:^:::::\  yS;JiJ 

The  export  of  1802  was  not,  probably,  a  fair  comparison,  as  that  was  the  first 
year  of  peace  after  the  termination  of  a  long  war,  in  which  the  direct  commerce 
with  Spain  had  been  in  a  great  measure  suspended.  In  1803,  the  value  of 
exports  was  more  than  double  that  of  four  years  under  the  old  system,  and  nearly 
equal  to  the  exports  of  two  years  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  a  more 
open  trade.  This  open  trade  must  not  be  considered  either  a  free  trade,  or  a 
trade  with  a  foreign  country.  It  meant,  in  fact,  an  open  trade  with  Spain. 
The  trade  with  foreign  countries  was  really  open  only  after  1808,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  closed  by  a  prohibitory  tariff. 

Humboldt  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  total  amount,  including  the 
contraband : 

D<ili4ni. 

Annual  valae  of  importation  of  goods 20,000,ouo 

caportation  of  produce 6,000,000 

Balance  to  be  discharged  in  money 14,000,000 

Annual  produce  of  the  mines 13,000,000 

Export  of  money  on  account  of  the  crown,  and  of  private  indi- 
viduals residing  in  Spain 8,000,000 

Bzport  to  discharge  the  balance  of  trade I4,0ii0,000 

Money  added  to  the  circulation  of  the  colony 1,000,000 

S3,00e.000 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  dollars  imported  into  Nueva  Espana  and 
Guatemala,  in  1803,  amounted  to  22,000,000;  and  the  exports  consisted  of  pro- 
duce to  the  value  of  9,000,000  dollars,  besides  22,500,000  dollars  in  specie. 

The  commerce  of  Mexico  has  been  diminishing  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 
This  is  attributable  to  the  continual  revolutionary  disturbances  of  the  country, 
the  decrease  of  the  wealth  of  the  people,  and  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  to 
which  most  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  subjected,  by  the  non-payment  of  go 
vernment  loans,  and  of  unfortunate  investments. 

In  1832  and  1833,  the  revenue  oi'  the  custom  house  amounted  to  about 
12,000,000  per  annum.  In  1839,  on  account  of  the  French  blockade,  it  fell  to 
nearly  3,000,000;  in  1840,  it  rose  again  to  7,000,000;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  fell  to  little  more  than  5,000,000  which  sum  may  be  divided  among  the 
different  ports  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Dollsn. 

Vera  Cms 3,3V«j,H0-i 

Tampico HJi3.03!» 

Matamoras .1IV,4U3 

Marattaa M3,1.V> 

tiuyamas A5,tH 

Monlerrev MigBM 

AcapuIcA MAVTL 

SaoBitf 7M,«\.* 


G7G 


SI'AMSII    AMr.KKAX  iltl'l  iJl.lLj:. 


Tliis  c(irri*s|)()iuls  tu  about  12,300,000  dullars'  value  of  importation  annually 
divided  (accordini;  to  an  estimate),  in  the  lollowing  manner: — 


Dull. in*. 

l'r<iiii  KiikUiM -l/itHMMM) 

Fr  tifv .t,0(i|>,Oim 

ll'iiibiiri'     LJiim.iifn 

Cttiiiii    1.00i)^(NI 

I  iiititl  Sutc« hO(l.MO 

..       SfMiu    M(l,<HK) 

UcuiM  aud  uUicr  port*    l,00u,<MX) 


I9,30U,(XN) 

The  expense  to  the  government,  for  the  collection  of  this  revenue,  was 
.34S/290  dollars.  These  statements  are  exclusive  of  the  contraband  trade  from 
the  United  States  by  Suntu  Fc,  and  by  the  English  and  Americans  by  the  sea- 
cousts. 

The  exports  from  the  whole  republic  (ohiefly  its  own  productions),  may  be 
rated  us  follows,  viz. : — 


K   X    r   o   K  T  s. 


AmnunL 


C  SlMff 

I..  <..■." 


Siwcio,  through  Vitb  Cruz • . . . 

Prvcioua  metali. .  ^  »,  ,•  ••    ,   JJ*"**!"  »"**  i4j»n  BIm*. 

j. Silver  and  ^'ild.  tbrouKh  other  porta.... 

C  Silrrr,  throu|;h  Taiupiro 

Cochineal,  jalap,  vaiiilla,  #an»parilla,  and  hidea 

Sundritf* 


dollara. 

i,iiii(i.noo 

5,rtl>0.IHtU 

7,n<)(»,lMlO 

i.nrm.ooo 

.Vi<>,UOO 


Total. 


«o.noo.mK» 


From  this  estimate,  about  18,500,000  dollars  in  the  precious  metals,  are 
exported  annually  from  Mexico.  The  mines  produce  near  22,000,000  of  silver, 
of  which,  it  is  calculated,  that  12,(X)0,000  arc  coined  in  the  seven  mints  of  the 
republic  per  annum.  There  is  a  ditrorcnce  of  about  ^s ,000,000  dollars  between 
he  imports  and  exports,  a  large  portion  :  all  which  is  estimated  to  be  covered  by 
smuggling. 

The  following  comparative  cstimcite  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Mexico,  for  the  vears  1S41  and  1S42,  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
tcrcsling  in  this  connexion,  especially  when  the  eoniparutive  extent  of  territory 
and  population  is  taken  into  consideration: 


E  X  p  o  K  T  s. 


Amount. 


Amount. 


KxportK  from  Moxi<-o  in  Nl'J 
Ot  Hhicli,  ill  |*oM  MUil  ^iUl■r  . 


dollam 


lidUiici-  in  utiirr  iirodurt*  i>{  iudii^iry  .. 


Kxcf Hit  ut  importB  ovt'r  llii?  indiutrial  vxports,  t>xcluM«v 
ut  the  prvctou*  oictalv 

jlnipiirta  of  tliu  l'nit«dState«in  IHII  -3 

Kxp4iri»  ffoiii        .,  ,,  ,,        


DifftTl'OCC 


j  l^\pi>rtM  nf  pilil  and  «ilri>r  

Of  which  wuH  the  produrir  <if  I'.  S.  Minv.i 

t.  for<fi|;n  gnlii 

■•  forviua  silver , 


I.. 


*i.7in.4Ki. 

t.77.«l'7 

ri.:iiji.4Vi 


Total....!        <i.hn.'>.23:) 


I  I'olal  I'&portN  from  the  V  u'wviV  S\&\«a    

'  lUsluct  vxpuru  of  Ihv  prccuma  tiu:liiL\» \ 

I 


dnllor*. 
'_*il,OAu.iHiO 
IH/jCHIJlliO 


l,.'iOo,ri4»o 


io,:hm>,ooo 


;Hj.3A7.:;-iy 
104,1  I7.!M» 


4,7i'.o.riio 


••.hu:>.W5 


.      IM.1 17.969' 

\" 


*>V>Yl3l"iA 


COMMERCE  OF  MEXICO.  G77 

The  Uiuted  States  exported  94,312,734  dollars'  value,  representing  her  in- 
dustry (exclusive  of  gold  and  silver),  while  Mexico,  with  a  territory  nearly  as  large, 
exported  but  1,500,000  dollars.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
but  2,740,846  dollars  of  the  precious  metals  were  the  product  of  the  United 
States,  while  at  least  15,(KK),000  dollars  were  the  product  of  the  Mexican  mines ; 
leaving  an  excess  of  nearly  3,000,000  above  the  total  annual  coinage  of  the 

nation. 

dollars. 
Whole  value  of  exports  say  for  8,000,000  inhabitants        .         .     20,000,000 

17,000,000       „         .  .         .  104,117,969 

This  will  give  the  ratio  of  about  6  dollars  12^  cents  for  each  person  in  the 
United  States,  and  2  dollars  50  cents  for  each  person  in  Mexico. 

The  contraband  trade  of  Mexico  has  been  carried  on  there  with  the  utmost 
audacity ;  statistical  returns  must  therefore  be  imperfect. 

TRADE  OF  THE  SEA  PORTS. 

We  have  observed  that  there  are  no  great  navigable  rivers,  and  few  good  harbours. 
Not  a  mile  of  any  Mexican  river  is  navigated  by  steamboats.  Probably  not  600 
miles  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  empire  could  be  navigated  by  the  smallest  steam  vessels 
— nor  is  there  a  railroad  in  Mexico.  It  is  asserted  that  there  is  not  one  in  any 
country  in  which  the  Spanish  language  was  spoken.  We  believe  not  one  in  1846. 
Nearly  all  European  trade  passes  through  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  The  backs 
of  mules  are  the  means  of  transport. 

Port  of  Vera  Cruz. — This  port  is  far  from  being  a  good  harbour.  It  is 
rather  a  roadstead.  The  little  island  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  which  is  entirely 
covered  with  the  immense  fortress,  is  500  or  600  yards  from  the  mole  of  Vera 
Cruz,  between  which  points  all  the  commercial  shipping  anchors.  It  frequently 
occurs  that  violent  north  winds  (called  ^'  los  nortes,'*  or  northers)  drive  the  ves- 
sels on  shore,  and  even  seriously  damage  the  mole.  The  anchorage  is  bad. 
There  is  a  brilliant  revolving  light,  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the 
north-west  point  of  the  island.  Foreign  ships  of  war  anchor  about  three  miles 
below,  near  the  island  of  Sacrificios.  A  very  narrow  channel  affords  the  only 
passage  for  ships  of  war,  which  must  consequently  pass  immediately  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort.  The  fortress  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa  has  always  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world.  When  it  was  blown  up  in  1839,  by  the 
French,  it:*  garrison  was  wretched.  Even  then  it  would  not  have  been  so  readily 
taken  had  it  not  been  for  the  accidental  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine.  It  is 
at  present,  Au«rust,  1846,  blockaded  by  the  United  Sutes.    Mr.  Thompson  says, 

"  Vcfti  Cruz  is  much  more  eflectiially  protected  than  by  all  her  fortifications,  by  the 
iHjrlhtrs  nncJ  vomito  (the  yellow  fever).  The  former  have  been  the  terror  of  all  seamen 
since  the  discovery  of  tlie  country.  The  latter  prevails  on  all  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Me.xico  during  the  whole  year,  and  with  the  greatest  malignancy,  for  two- thirds  of  the 
year;  and  it  so  happens,  that  the  few  months  of  comparative  exemption  from  the  ravages 
of  the  yellow  fever  are  precisely  those  when  the  northers  prevail  with  the  most  destructive 
violence. 

•*  1  can  sec  no  advantage  which  could  be  gained  bv  ^elVvw^  >^tA^vwk  kK^  w^.  ^vi«. 
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which  would  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  loss  of  life,  from  disease  alone,  in  retain- 
ing it.  It  is  not  the  only  port  which  Mexico  possesses ;  and  if  it  were,  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  which  would  be  so  little  injured  by  cutting  off  all  its  foreign  com- 
merce,'for  there  is  no  single  want  of  civilised  man  which  Mexico  is  not  capable  of  fur- 
nishing. The  town,  it  is  true,  might  be  destroyed,  and  heavy  losses  and  much  individual 
suffering  be  caused,  but  these  are  amongst  the  painful  and  deplorable  consequeaces, 
not  the  legitimate  objects  of  honourable  war." 

The  present  city  of  Vera  Cruz  is  not  the  same  which  was  built  by  Cortez  in 
1519,  and  which  was  the  first  European  settlement  in  America.  The  Villa  Rica  de 
la  Vera  Cruz,  the  rich  town  of  the  true  cross,  is  distant  about  six  miles  from  the 
present  city.  Vera  Cruz  is  described  as  rather  a  neatly  built  town^  with 
broad  and  tolerably  clean  streets. 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  gives  the  last  account  of  it^  says, 

'( It  would  no  doubt  be  as  healthy  as  any  other  place  in  the  same  latitude  and  climate, 
if  it  were  not  for  some  large  swamps  in  the  rear  of  the  city.  The  vomito  is  by  no  meaos 
the  only,  nor  do  I  think  it  the  most  fatal  of  the  diseases  which  prevail  there.  The  bills 
of  mortality  in  some  years  exhibit  a  great  number  of  deaths  from  some  other  diseases, 
whilst  in  other  years  much  the  greatest  number  die  of  vomito." 

Commerce  of  the  Port  of  Vera  Cruz. 


NATIONS. 


American. 

English. . . 

French . . . . 

Bpanish... 

Hamburg 

Danuh.... 

Belgian . . . 

Brvmen... 

PruMian.. 

Sardinian.. 

Colombian. 

Mexican.. 


ONE      YEAR»       [SIX      MONTHS. 

From  the   Itt  of  January  to  FromUie  Istof  Janaary,  IMS 
the  31st  of  December,  1841.  to  the  lat  of  July. 


Entries.  Departures.         Entries.      ■   Departures. 


ToUl. 


number. 
39 
45 
31 

3G 

5 
3 
4 
2 
4 
b 
37 


2IG 


number. 

37 

43 

33 

35 

5 

4 

3 

4 

% 

5 

5 

43 

218 


number. 
19 
'M 
13 
It 

3 

1 

I 

I 

•2 

S 

2 

20 


number. 

10 

11 

17 

15 

4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 


102 


109 


Passengers  ia  1841 1)00 

Immigrants , 459 

Increase  of  population , 014 

Gross  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Vera  Cruz,  during  the  Year 

1845. 


ARRIVED. 


NATIONS. 


DEPARTED. 


Vebseln.  I     Tons. 


Rngliah 

Mexican 

American.... 

French 

Spanish 

lianseatic... 

Danish 

lielgiaus 

Prussiaiiii.... 
Sardinians. . . 
Vcnexuelans. 


Total. 


number. 
17 
101 
3.*S 
17 
11! 

f, 

.5 

3 

2 

2 

1 


cumber. 

2,439 

11.4H0 

7.315 

3,764 

2/216 

Ifilb 

793 

542 

37G 

300 

no 

30.4  ir> 


Crews. 


numlier. 
124 

9t»4 

•.'3r> 

2(^ 
1-28 

6-2 

47 

27 

23 

t4 
7 

1805 


Invoice  Value  I 
'  of  Cargoes  in 

Pounds   Ster- 
'         ling.         1 


Vessels. 


Tons. 


Crews. 


Inroice  Value 
of  Car^oe*  in 
Pounds   Ster- 
ling. 


£ 

4r>S,20O 


>  number. 
I  18 
163 
.Tl 
20 
15 
6 


I 


4 
3 
2 
5 
1 


number. 

number. 

2,676 

I3X 

11.573 

976 

7,1  M 

226 

4.493 

241 

2,107 

121 

1,016 

02 

012 

37 

M2 

27 

370 

23 

631 

53 

110 

' 

I       271 


31.229     I 


Remarks, — The  Taliie  of  forei(in  imvmtaiuma  canwtv\ \>c  qV]!U\w«\\  k\ ^«  t:<&i>\s»&.\aA^>Rt^«ii^!«^ 
kept:  not  are  forcifiD  mvicliants  ai  aU  dispo^vA  \q  %vnc  «n^  ^>M\i'\tAoT«A.\vm. 
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The  Port  of  Tampico  has  a  bar  at  both  the  entrance  of  Boca  del  Rio  and 
Brazo  de  Santiago,  and  they  only  admit  small  brigs  and  lesser  vessels  ;  but  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  lagoon  are  to  some  extent  navigable.  It  is  quite  or 
nearly  as  unhealthy  as  Vera  Cruz. 

Foreign  Trade  of  Tampico,  from  tlie  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December,  1841. 


NATIONS. 


ARRIVED. 


Vetteli. 


Tom. 


Crewf. 


Value  of 
ioftnce  in 
Pounds  Ster- 
ling. 


DEPARTED. 


Vctaelt. 


Tnited  States 

BricUh  men  of- war  and 

packet* 

Brltiih  nerchantmen. 

Mexican 

Ilanaratic 

French 

Spanwh 

Sardiiii«B 

Daniiih 


number. 

number. 

number. 

•il 

tbTt 

Ifo 

19 

•  •    a  • 

•  •  •  * 

9 

1011 

70 

Irt 

H64 

120 

4 

502 

42 

li 

600 

fi5       j 

» 

10O4 

Hl» 

I 

110 

» 

G2 


Totil. 


91 


I       6935 


£ 

uuniiicr 

49.025  »-2 

21 

66,735 

19 

215.900 

8 

14,800 

18 

83.000 

3 

64.300 

10 

26,000 

7 

6,000 

1 

1.200 

I 

Toni. 

■ 

Crcwf. 

number. 

unrober. 

2437 

l.VS 

•  •  •  ■ 

5!I5 

•  •  •  • 

62 

88.% 

123 

462 

32 

1290 

110 

786 

70 

110 

tf       • 

62 

3    : 

56.8 


.''>20,960  8-2 


01 


I 


6083      i 


566 


Value  of 
InToice  in 
Pounds  Ster- 
ling. 

119.840  5-2 

1.120.397 

4.800 

3,900 

35.000 

40.000 

2,000 

600 


1.320..\97  y-t 


N.B.— The  pound  sterling  ia  Taloed  at  fi?e  dollars. 


Foreign  Trade  with  Tampico,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  June,  1842. 


ARRIVED. 


NATIONS. 


Vessels. 


American 

Brltijih  men-of-war  and 

packets 

British  merchantmen. 

Mexican 

Hanseatic 

French 

Spanish 

Sardinian 

Columbian 


nuniber. 
15 

14 

8 
•jO 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 


Tons. 


Crews. 


:  Invoice  Value 
of  Cargoes. 


number. 
1277 


1270 
976 
260 
407 
194 
136 
57 


Total. 


67 


4067 


number. 
91 


62 
142 
19 
35 
22 
7 
10 

338 


dollars. 
43,320 

269.053 

310,000 

58  .(WO 

105.000 

200.000 

45.000 

25.000 

0,000 


DEPARTED. 


Vessels. 


1.062.245 


number. 
13 

14 

.S 
17 

2 

5 

4 

1 

1 

62 


1 

Tons. 

Crews. 

number. 

number. 

1002 

83 

k  ■   •  ■ 

687 

•  •   •  • 

39 

983 

119 

260 

Itf 

541 

44 

402 

37 

136 

7 

57 

10 

InToiee  Value 
of  Carproea. 


I       4158 


358 


dollars. 
171,980 

2,M5.9«0 
7.119 
8.250 
5,000 
175.000 
4.000 
3,000 
4.000 

3.223.505 


N.B.^The  importation  iu  Britbh  Teasels  and  royal  mail-ateameia,  ia  entirely  quickaUver. 

Gross  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Tampico,  during  the  Year 

ending  the  3l8t  of  December,  1844. 


NATIONS. 


British 

(Of   the   country   in 

which   the  consul 

residea.) 

French 

Spaniah..... 
American... 
Bre 


Total. 


ARRIVED 

DEPARTED. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

InToice  Value 
of  Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

rn.w«      Inrolfe  Valae 
^'^*'       of  Cargoes. 

number. 
0 

14 

15 

1 

number. 
•.•23 

1582 

1636 
160 

nuniber. 

70 

13:> 

104 
10 

dollars. 
lUH.OOO 

R4.000 

21.000 
5.000 

number. 

H 

14 

15 

1 

number. 
b20 

1582 

1362 
100 

namber. 
70 

135 

99 
1        10 

dollars. 
1,910 

2ft.000* 
500 

.19 

421U 

319 

208.000      1         38 

3933               314 

52,410 

•  Chiefly  specie. 


f  incloding  qwde. 


The  Port  op  Matamokos  is  Tormcd  by  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  and  is  forty  miles 
distant  fiuin  the  town,  where  tlie  custom-house  is.     There  are  two  harbours^  viz.,  the 
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Brazo  de  Santiago,  and  the  Boca  del  Rio  ;  which  latter  is  about  nine  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  former.  Both  arc  obstructed  by  a  bar ;  that  of  the  Brazo  having  usually 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  water  over  it ;  and  that  of  the  Boca  del  llio,  from  four  to  six  feet. 
These  bars  are  impassable  during  any  strong  wind.  The  anchorage  in  both  harbours  is 
fair,  in  three  to  five  fathoms  ;  but  there  is  no  perfect  security  for  vessels  during  the  gales 
so  frequent  in  August  and  September.  Vessels  cannot  come  up  the  river  to  the  town. 
In  the  Brazo,  they  unload  by  means  of  lighters  ;  and  in  the  Boca  del  Rio,  they  discharge 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.     The  tide  rises  and  falls  but  a  few  inches. 

There  is  no  lighthouse,  and  the  coast  is  very  flat.  The  best  indication  to  an  arriving 
vessel  of  her  proximity  to  the  port,  is  the  discolouration  of  the  water  caused  by  the 
river,  and  which  extends  to  some  distance  at  sea. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  off  either  harbour,  the  pilot  goes  out  to  her,  if  the  bar  be 
not  too  rou^h.  A  custom-house  officer  receives  all  the  papers,  giving  to  the  captain  a 
receipt  for  the  same. 

The  whole  trade  of  Matamoras  in  1841,  was  carried  on  in  vessels  from  the 

United  States — Vessels,  32;  tonnage,  2345. 


Exports  to  the  United  States. 


ARTICLES. 

Valae. 

Specie 

dIra.    ct». 

117.33t    (M) 

15,043    00 

800    00 

Hides 

Wo»l 

Honea  aod  iiiuleif............. ■>•••>■.• 

Total 

4»0,H34    M7 

Imports  from  tlie  United  States. 


COUNTRIES. 


Silkfl. 


I 


Woollens.!   Cottons.  !   Linenii. 

i  I 


Ironware  j  j  | 

and  ma-  j    Paper,    j  Jewelry.  .  Suodriea. 

cliiiier>.  I  I  j 


;    dollarn. 
1U40 


Germany | 

Englaud 

Spain I 

United  States 

France i        'J310 

Havana 


dollars. 
25.'(J4(; 

•  • 

4,148 


dullarrt. 
•2.051 


dnllarit.    ■    dollars. 
40.«.t47    ! 
UU.i'iO    :       M,7«i.S  3/J21 


2.'».IU0 
31.44(1 


dollars.       doilant.    |    dollars. 

34fi 
3.140 


IS.l'iO 
•i70 


«),ri7 


1080 


TOTIL. 


dolUiv. 
43.«4I 

2«0.1'.i5 


45-2 


H.(ir,0  i  8.'J*}0 

CO  NO  ,  l(«4Hli> 

.'>..'U4  I  52  JO  I 

13.-i43  '  \3,t4n 


Total  valiio..., 


33  W»     •■       y.MlM     !     •20.-|.4:.l 


7i.:n2       ii»,3ii  !       10"^ 


459 


9isirj        42fi.'.a> 


Gross  Return  of  the  Trade  of  the  Port  of  Matnmoros  during  the  Year  ending  the  31st 

of  December,  1844. 


N  AT  I  O  N. 


Mex.u-an 

French 

Hxnseatic  .... 
United  States. 


ARRIVED. 


DEPARTED. 


VesseU. 


Tot4l , 


number. 
18 

1 

1 
13 

33 


Invoice  Value 

I'onnage. 

Crews. 

oi  CargtH*"  in 
Founds  Ster- 
ling. 

Duuilier. 

uunii>er. 

£ 

!»33 

104 

l3,-2i»4 

110 

K 

bAW 

83 

7 

IJ.CIOO 

02S 

*i4 

40,050 

Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Crews. 


uunilMjr.     numbrr.  |  uumbtr. 
17  835  ti:> 

I  110       I  8 

I         i  «3       I  7 

11  I         849       '  77 


'2054 


'203 


I 


<;\3i4 


30 


I 


1877 


187 


Invoice  Value 

of  C-irsnes  lo 

Founda  Ster- 

liDiT. 


£ 

io,ui.s 

3.3S0 
4?.rt75 


«3.970 


I:ttrunTS.— Flour,  spirits,  groceries,  and  dry  g:oo<lt»,  from  New  Orleams  and  EugUnd. 

Exports. 

£ 

SpiTie 37,(-4^ 

40,041  bides,  *alue 17,066 

•277. 1  :>0  lis.  wool a,32« 


CUMM£RC£  OF  iMKXICO. 


CSi 


Return  of  the  Royal  Mail  Company's  Ships  which  arrived  aiid  departed  from  Tampico 

during  the  Year  ending  the  Slst  of  December,  1844. 


N  AM  B. 

ARRIVED. 

D  BPARTBD. 

Date. 

Where  from. 

Cargoes. 

Date. 

Whereto. 

Specie  shipped. 

Forth..... 

Jannary  20. 
Pfbruary  18. 
March  10. 
April  16. 
May  10. 
June  Vu 
Augact  14. 
September  1ft. 
October  22. 
November  17. 
December  18. 

Southampton, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

£ 

QuickailTer, 
the  total  value 
of  whicL 
taken  fn>m  the 
CoDdgnees 
waa 

154.000 

January  30. 
February  24. 
March  22. 
April  24. 
May  24. 
June  21. 
AuRiiBt  26. 
September  26. 
October  Sfi, 
November  22. 
Di-ceuber  23. 

Soathampton. 
do. 
do* 
do. 
do. 
d». 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

£ 

260.nAO 

21,000 

15.600 

9.000 

232.000 

li..*iOO 

7,600 

D«e 

Tweed 

Teviot 

Thamea.  ..•*...... 

Med  way 

Revem 

Trent 

Atoii 

III 

Forth 

I>eo 

Total  valar.. 

•■••                           1                    •■■• 

154.000 

■  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  •                           VSIIfiW 

"  Exchange  of  Monq/^  Weights^  and  Mecuures, — 1  dollar  =  8  rials,  1  rial  =  2 
medios. 

"  The  currency  of  the  place,  "  dinero  provisional^*^  although  it  consists  precisely  of 
the  same  denominations,  is  worth  2^  per  cent  less  than  the  new  Mexican  dollar,  which  is 
the  only  coin  exported  or  received  at  the  Custom-house.  That  is  to  say,  2^  per  cent  is 
the  premium  paid  on  the  spot,  in  exchanging  one  for  the  other.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  intrinsic  value  of  the  two  coins  is,  I  understand,  much  greater. 

1  quintal  =  4  arrobas  =  100  lbs.  Spanish  ;  100  Spanish  lbs.  ^  101.75  lbs.  Eng- 
lish. 

1  vara  =  36  inches,  108  varas  =  100  English  yards. 

Pilotage, — At  the  Boca  del  Rio,  five  dollars  per  foot  draught  of  water.  At  the 
Brazo  de  Santiago,  three  dollars  per  foot  draught  of  water. 

A  bill  of  health  is  always  required. 

Charges  and  Dues  for  Lights,  Buoys^  Quat/s,  JVJiarfSy  &c. — None. 


POUTS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

AcAPULCO,  or  Los  Reyes, is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea.  Its  inhabit- 
ants formerly  consisted  of  nearly  400  families  of  Chinese,  mulattoes,  and  negroes. 
The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  sea  shore.  The  air  is  extremely  hot  and 
moist,  independent  of  its  being  in  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  entirely  shut  out  from  the 
north  winds,  being  surrounded  by  lofty  serrania,  Tliese  circumstances  render 
it  very  unhealthy,  especially  in  the  wet  season,  on  account  of  the  damps  and  sea- 
winds  blowing  from  the  south-cast  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  inhabitants 
and  merchants  who  come  to  trade  here ;  this  being  the  principal  cause  why 
scarcely  any  Spanish  families  ever  resided  here.  Owing  to  the  barren  state  of 
the  land  it  is  forced  to  seek  its  necessary  supplies  from  the  Indian  settlements. 
The  only  commerce  which  it  can  be  said  to  have  ever  had  was  a  fair,  held  on  the 
arrival  of  the  galleons  formerly  from  China ;  and  when  those  departed  there 
were  no  other  means  for  the  people  of  maintaining  a  trade.  At  tlie  distance  of 
a  musket-shot,  and  on  a  promontory  running  far  into  the  sea,  is  situate  tlie  castle 
and  ropl  fort  of  San  Diego,  mounted  with  artillery.  The  port  is  safe,  and  so 
spacious  that  500  ships  can  lay  at  anchor  in  it  with  ease.  It  is  surrounded  by 
lofty  rising  grounds.  Its  principal  mouth  is  on  the  south  side>  formed  by  an 
VOL.  I.  4  s 
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island  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  somewhat  inclining  to  the  south-west.  The  same 
island  forms  also  another  mouth,  which  they  call  chica,  or  little.  The  canals  on 
either  side  of  the  island  are  twenty-five  fathoms  deep.  The  chief  trade  of 
Acapulco  was  its  commerce  with  Manilla.  Lat.,  according  to  Humboldt, 
16  deg.  50  min.  29  sec. ;  long,  by  ditto,  99  deg.  46  min.  Lat.,  according  to  the 
Spaniards,  16  deg.  50  min.  30  sec.  ;  long,  by  ditto,  100  deg.  Both  longitudes 
being  measured  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

The  Ports  of  San  Blas  and  Mazatlan  are  the  other  principal  ports;  as 
harbours,  neither  are  good.  We  have  already  given  all  the  information  we  could 
obtain  relative  to  the  ports  and  trade  of  San  Francisco  and  California. 

Gross  Return  of  Bntish  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  principal  Ports  within  the  Consulate 
of  San  Bias  during  the  Year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1845. 

Port  of  San  Bias. 


NATION. 


ARRIVED. 


Ves«e]«. 


Britiah..., 
Baniih... 
Penirian. 
American. 


Brituh 

Hambnrgh 

American 

Chilian 

Bremen 

Daoish 

Ecuador 

RpaniHU , 

Per*JTi»n 

Swedish 

Ifrencli  ■.....■......., 


Tntal 

Or  at  the  exchange  of 
4tid.  per  dollar 


number. 
4 
I 
1 
1 


4 
4 
1 
4 
2 
1 
I 
1 
I 
2 
I 


Tonnage. 


Crewa.    i 


number. 

11 » 

101 

(il 

382 


1115 

MO 
ITS 
500 
3U0 
220 
20(i 
'i'J5 
210 
700 
210 


hiToice  Valae 
of  Cargoea. 


DEPARTS  D. 


Veaaela. 


Tonnage. 


Crewa. 


InToiee  Valne 
of  Cargoea. 


number. 
5d 

8 
8 
8 


59 
51 
11 
37 
21 
12 
14 
14 
IG 
32 
14 


dollari. 
135.000 
lio.lMO 


number,  i 


4 
1 
1 
1 


I 


PORT  OF  MAZATLAN. 

274.000 
118.000 

a  •  •  • 

72^00 

123,000 

GO.OOO 

24.(100 

30,000 

202'CKMI 
40,000 


number. 

112.') 

101 

01 

382 


4 

II« 

5 

1310 

2 

421 

1 

128 

2 

3!K) 

1 

220 

I 

20ti 

1 

22.-I 

1 

210 

2 

700 

•  • 

■  • 

number. 
59 
8 

8 
8 


68 
60 
22 
9 
24 
12 
14 
14 

]!'* 

32 


dollar*. 

44.tM 

8^0W 

7.000 


381.500 

160.600 

250.000 

3.' 00 

A4.om 

34.500 
300.0M 


50,000 


29 


6'.(W 


367 


1,188,500 


I      £237.700 


0G14 


363 


1.323.100 
£264.^30 


Statement  of  all  Port  Dues  and  other  Charges  on  Foreign  Shipping  at  the  princ]|)a] 

Ports  of  the  Mexican  Repuhlic. 


PORTS. 


Tonnage    I      Water 
Duty.       ;      Duea. 


Ballaat 


Vera  Cruz. 


Tampico  .., 

Matamoraa 

San  Biaa.., 
Mazatlan  .. 
Guyamaa... 


dollari. 
1| 


p:ia».>—     '      AaiiaaK  niii  or 

Pilotage,    i     Charge.         Health. 


Rill  of 


Fee  to  Cap-! 
tain   of   the     Stamps. 
Port.       I 


11 


I      doUara. 

I  one-eighth 
I     per  ton. 

!2  per  9  feet 
I    measure- 

I 
I 


ment. 


dollara.  dollara.      ,     dollara. 

•**'P-  tona.       ! 

1  per  ton.  ....        i  10 


gratification 
to  pilot  1(4 


dollars. 
10 

10 


6 
16.  and  fir 

ahifting 
their  abip 
earh  time,  4 ! 


dollarr. 


Remarks. — Whether  a  ship  lakes  a  pilot  or  not,  the  pilotage  money  is  exacted  on 
foreign  shippingr.  The  charge  for  ballast  is  exorbitant,  and  presses  severely  on  owners 
of  foreign  vessels.  The  supply  for  ballast  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  barge  pro- 
prietors. No  foreign  ship  is  allowed  to  convey  its  own  ballast  from  the  heach»  which  is 
all  sand,  and  superabundant.'    Could  the  Mexican  government  be  prevailed  on  to  permit 
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each  ship  to  ballast  witli  its  own  boats,  it  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  of 
ballast,  and  would  prove  a  great  relief  to  British  ship  owners.  Vouchers  are  not  given  in 
all  cases.  Vouchers  are  here  given  only  on  water  dues,  pilotage,  and  bill  of  health  ;  the 
exceptions  being  on  tonnage  duty,  fees  to  captain  of  the  port,  and  stamps.  There  are 
no  lights  on  the  coast  in  this  vicinity.  Any  assistance  afforded  to  vessels  in  distress  is 
an  enormous  and  extra  charge,  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  solitary  pilot  establishment 
at  the  bar,  which  is  not  under  the  contiol  of  the  government.  Vouchers  are  given  by 
the  custom-house  on  payment  of  the  tonnage  duty,  and  for  the  captain  of  the  port  for  fees 
levied  by  him. 

The  dues  here  specified  are  exacted  on  all  foreign  vessels  whatever,  and  under  every 
circumstance,  whether  loaded  or  in  ballast,  when  calling  for  orders  or  for  supplies.  Every 
vessel  letting  go  her  anchor  in  the  harbours  or  roadstead,  even  if  there  is  no  cargo  on 
board,  is  subject  to  these  dues ;  and  if  loaded  the  cargo  must  all  be  discharged,  whether 
destined  for  that  port,  or  any  other  place  whatever.  There  are  no  light-houses,  buoys, 
or  moorings,  nor  any  establishment  of  pilots  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico;  nor  are  any 
services  rendered  or  advantages  existing  which  would  warrant  the  exorbitant  tonnage 
dues  and  charges  exacted. 

No  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  foreign  vessels  from  which  British  vessels  are  ex- 
cluded. Mexican  vessels  employed  in  tlie  coasting  trade  are  exempted  from  all  the 
charges  speciBcd  in  this  statement.  No  foreign  vessels  are  permitted  to  carry  on  the 
coasting  trade. 

DiuTisii  Consulate,  Mexico,  30th  of  May,  1845. 

No  country  imposes  such  enormous  charges  on  shipping  as  Mexico.  For 
instance : 

CHAacES  on  British  Shipping  by  the  Authorities  of  Tampico.     Example : — Brig  Tom- 

linson,  125  Tons  Register. 


PILOTAUK.  j 

ISAtonsat I  dlr' 

DrtkftB,  niiiv  feet,  at 'i  dlr.. 

TuUie  pU»t { 


dollan.  cetitii. 

9 

125        0 

18        u 

0      AO 

at  4 

,.4 
m4 

£    s,    d. 


Voucher  civen , 


TONNAGE    DUTY.  | 

135  tonn,  MexicMD  nii'Murement,  no 
voucher  given,  at 1  ^  dlr.  i 


■  ll.L  OK   HEALTH. 

Report  in  the  bill 


Captain  of  the  port  fee»,  no  voucher.; 


Stamp* 


140 

50 

203 

50 

US 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

8 

50 

3H0       50 


.>4 
M  4 
..  4 
,.4 
,.  4 
..4 


85  0  0 
3  12  0 
16     0 


29  18    0 


40  10    0 


70    8  0 

2     0  0 

X    0  0 

1   14  0 


70    2    0 


Tampico,  the  28th  of  November,  1844. 

Jamus  William  Glass,  (Consul), 
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Majesty *8  prize  courts  as  a  lawful  prize,  or  which  shall  have  been  condemned  in  any  competent 
court  for  the  breach  of  the  laws  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave-trade,  and  owned,  navigated, 
and  registered  according  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  shall  be  considered  as  British  vessels :  and 
that  all  vessels  built  in  the  territories  of  Mexico,  or  captured  from  the  enemy  by  the  ships  of 
Mexico,  and  condemned  under  similar  circumstances,  and  which  shall  be  owned  by  any  citizen  or 
citizens  thereof,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  citizens  of  Mexico, 
excepting  where  the  laws  provide  for  any  extreme  cases,  shall  be  considered  as  Mexican 
vessels. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  every  vessel,  qualified  to  trade  as  above  described,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  register,  passport,  or  sea-letter,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  proper  person  authorised  to  grant  the  same,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  respective 
countries  (the  ii)rm  of  which  shall  be  communicated),  certifying  the  name,  occupation,  and  resi- 
dence of  the  owner  or  owners,  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or  in  the  territories  of 
Mexico,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  tliat  he,  or  they,  is,  or  are,  the  sole  owner  or  owners,  in  the  pro- 
portion to  be  specified ;  together  with  the  name,  burden,  and  description  of  the  vessel,  as  to  build 
and  measurement,  and  tlie  several  particulars  constituting  the  national  character  of  the  vessel,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Article  VIII. — All  merchants,  commanders  of  ships,  and  others,  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  shall  liave  full  liberty,  in  all  the  territories  of  Mexico,  to  manage  their  own  affairs  them- 
selves, or  to  commit  them  to  the  management  of  whomsoever  they  please,  as  broker,  factor,  agent, 
or  interpreter  ;  nor  shall  they  be  obliged  to  employ  any  other  persons  for  those  purposes  than 
those  employed  by  Mexicans,  nor  to  pay  them  any  other  salary  or  remuneration  than  such  as  is 
paid,  in  like  cases,  by  Mexican  citizens  ;  and  absolute  freedom  shall  be  allowed,  in  all  cases,  to 
the  buyer  and  seller,  to  bargain  and  fix  the  price  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported 
into,  or  exported  from  Mexico,  as  they  shall  see  good,  observing  the  laws  and  established  customs 
of  the  country.  The  same  privileges  shall  be  enjoyed  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
by  the  citizens  of  Mexico,  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  the  territories  of  each  other,  shall  re- 
ceive and  enjoy  full  and  perfect  protection  for  their  persons  and  property,  and  shall  have  free  and 
open  access  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  said  countries,  respectively,  for  the  prosecution  and  de- 
fence of  their  just  rights  ;  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  emplov,  in  all  causes,  the  advocates,  at- 
torneys, or  agents  of  whatever  description,  whom  they  may  think  proper;  and  they  shall  enjoy,  in 
this  respect,  the  same  rights  and  privileges  therein,  as  native  citizens. 

Article  IX. — In  whatever  relates  to  the  succession  to  personal  estates,  by  will  or  otherwise, 
and  the  disposal  of  personal  property  of  every  sort  and  denomination,  by  sale,  donation,  exchange, 
or  testament,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  as  also  the  administration  of  justice,  the  sub- 
jects and  citizens  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  enjoy,  in  their  respective  dominions  and  ter- 
ritories, the  same  privileges,  liberties,  and  rights,  as  native  subjects  ;  and  shall  not  be  charged,  in 
any  of  these  respects,  with  any  higher  imposts  or  duties  than  tliose  which  are  paid,  or  may  be  paid, 
by  the  native  subjects,  or  citizens  of  the  power  in  whose  dominions  or  territories  they  may  be  re- 
sident. 

Article  X. — In  all  that  relates  to  the  police  of  the  ports,  the  lading  and  unlading  of  ships, 
the  safety  of  merchandise,  goods,  and  cft'ects,  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Mexico,  respectively,  sliall  be  subject  to  the  local  laws  and  regulations  of"^  the  dominions 
and  territories  in  which  they  may  reside.  They  shall  be  exempted  from  all  compukory  military 
service,  whether  by  sea  or  land.  No  forced  loans  shall  be  levied  upon  them  ;  nor  shall  their  pro- 
perty be  subject  to  any  other  charges,  requisitions,  or  taxes,  than  such  as  are  paid  by  the  native 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  contracting  parties  in  their  respective  dominions. 

Article  XI. — It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  to  appoint  consuls  for 
the  protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  of^  the  other  party  :  but,  before 
any  consul  shall  act  as  such,  he  shall,  in  the  usual  form,  be  approved  and  admitted  by  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  is  sent ;  and  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  except  from  the  residence  of 
consuls  such  particular  places  as  either  of  them  may  judge  fit  to  be  excepted.  The  Mexican  dip- 
lomatic agents  and  consuls  shall  enjoy,  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  whatever 
privileges,  exceptions,  and  immunities  are  or  shall  be  granted  to  agents  of  the  same  rank  belonging 
to  the  most  favoured  nation  :  and,  in  like  manner,  the  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  of  his  Britan- 
nic MtO^ty  in  the  Mexican  territories  sliall  enjoy,  according  to  the  strictest  reciprocity,  whatever 
privileges,  exceptions,  and  immunities  are  or  may  be  granted  to  the  Mexican  diplomatic  agents  and 
consuls  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

Article  XII. — For  the  better  security  of  commerce  between  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  citizens  of  the  Mexican  states,  it  is  agreed  that  if,  at  any  time,  any  interruption 
of  friendly  intercourse,  or  any  rupture  should  unfortunately  take  place  between  tlie  two  contract- 
ing parties,  the  merchants  residing  upon  the  coasts  shall  be  allowed  six  months,  and  t\\Qf3ft  ^^  <^<& 
interior  a  whole  year,  to  wind  up  their  accounts,  and  dis|[)ose  o^  \Wvt  ^xov^^'i  \  «xA  ^^^\?'^'^ , 
conduct  shall  be  given  them  to  embark  at  the  port  "wVucVv  t\\e^'  s\v«\\  ^\^xi»^\N«a  ^A^^v.*  -^^^A^^ 

whoare  established  ia  the  respective  dominions  and  tcmloue^  ol  \Jcv^  V«o  wyoXt^^RV^w^^'^ 

/ 
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CHAPTER  XXXVUI. 

TREATIES  OF  AMITV,  COMMERCE,  AND  NAVIGATION,  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  SPANISH 

AMERICAN  REPUBUCS. 

Treaty  with  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  * 

Article  I. — There  shall  be  perpetual  amity  between  tlie  dominions  and  sul^ects  of  his  Ma- 
jesty, the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
Mexico,  and  their  citizens. 

Article  II. — There  shall  be,  between  all  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  ^lajesty  in  Europe 
and  the  territories  of  Mexico,  a  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce.  The  inliabitants  of  the  tve 
countries  respectively,  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come,  with  their  ships  and  cargoes 
to  all  places,  ports,  and  rivers  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  saving  only  sudi  particular  ports  to  which 
other  foreigners  shall  not  be  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and  to  remain  and  reside 
in  any  part  of  the  said  territories  respectively  ;  also  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses  for 
the  purposes  of  tlieir  commerce ;  and,  generally,  the  mercliants  and  traders  of  each  nation, 
respectively,  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security  for  their  commerce. 

In  like  manner,  tlic  respective  ships  of  war,  and  past-office  packets  of  the  two  countries,  shtll 
have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come  to  all  liarbours,  rivers,  and  places,  saving  only  sudi  ptf« 
ticular  ports  (if  any)  to  which  other  foreign  ships  of  war  and  packets  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  to  anchor,  and  to  remain  there  and  refit ;  subject  always  to  the 
laws  and  statues  of  the  two  countries,  respectively. 

By  the  right  of  entering  the  places,  ports,  and  rivers  mentioned  in  tliis  article,  the  privily  of 
carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  is  not  understood,  in  which  national  vessels  only  are  permitted  to 
engage. 

Article  III. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
engages  further,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  shall  have  the  like  liberty  of  commerce  and  na- 
vigation stipulated  for  in  the  preceding  article,  in  all  his  dominions  situated  out  of  Europe,  to  the 
full  extent  in  which  the  same  is  permitted  at  present,  or  shall  be  permitted  hereafter,  to  any  other 
nation. 

Article  IV. — No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  domi- 
nions of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  of  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Mexico, 
and  no  other  or  higlicr  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  territories  of  Mexico, 
of  any  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  than 
are  or  sliall  be  payable  on  the  like  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any 
foreign  countr}' ;  nor  shall  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  be  imposed  in  the  territories  or 
dominions  of  either  of  tlie  contracting  parties,  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles  to  the  territoriei 
of  the  other,  than  such  as  arc  or  may  be  payable  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  to  any 
other  foreign  country;  nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  upon  the  exportation  of  any  articles 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty^s  dominions,  or  of  the  said  terri- 
tories of  Mexico,  to  or  from  the  said  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or  to  or  from  the  said 
territories  of  Mexico,  whicli  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations. 

Article  V. — No  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  on  account  of  tonnage,  light  or  liarbour 
dues,  pilotage,  salvage  in  case  of  damage  or  shipwreck,  or  any  other  local  charges,  sliall  be  im- 
posed, in  any  of  the  ports  of  Mexico,  on  British  vessels,  than  those  payable,  in  the  same  ports,  by 
Mexican  vessels  ;  nor,  in  the  ports  of  his  Britannic  Majesty*s  territories,  on  Mexican  vessels,  than 
shall  be  payable,  in  the  same  ports,  on  British  vessels. 

Article  VI. — The  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  the  territories  of  Mexico, 
of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  whether 
such  importation  shall  he  in  Mexican  or  in  British  vessels ;  and  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  oo 
the  importation  into  the  dorniuions  of  his  Britannic  Mjijesty,  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce, 
or  maiuifacture  of  Mexico,  *vhetiier  such  importation  sliall  be  in  British  or  in  Mexican  vessels. 
The  same  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation 
to  Mexico  of  any  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  do- 
minions, whether  such  exportation  shall  be  in  Mexican  or  in  British  vessels;  and  the  same  duties 
shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Mexico,  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  whether 
such  exportation  shall  he  in  British  or  in  Mexican  vessels. 

Article  VII. — In  order  to  avoid  anv  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the  regulations  which 

may  respectively  constitute  a  British  or  Mexican  vessel,  it  is  hereby  agreed  tliat  all  vessels  buih  in 

the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or  vessels  which  shall  have  been  captured  from  oo  enemy 

by  his  Britannic  Majesty's  ships  o{  ww,  ox  b^  sw^^t&oCUis  said  Majesty,  furnished  with  letters  oiF 

mark  by  the  Lords  Cummissiouen  o(  \\\e  K^YQ[\x^XN,^xA\«^S\a:^^  ^»<Qi^KsssA4\a  one  of  his  said 
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Majesty's  prize  courts  ns  a  lawful  prize,  or  \«-hicli  shall  have  been  condemned  in  any  competent 
rouri  tor  tlie  breach  of  the  laws  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave-trade,  and  owned,  navigated, 
and  regi»tered  according  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  shall  be  considered  as  British  vessels :  and 
that  all  vessels  built  in  the  territories  of  Mexico,  or  captured  from  the  enemy  by  the  ships  of 
Mexico,  and  condemned  under  similar  circumstances,  and  which  shall  be  owned  by  any  citizen  or 
citizens  thereof,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  citizens  of  Mexico, 
excepting  where  the  laws  provide  for  any  extreme  cases,  sliall  be  considered  as  Mexican 
vessels. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  every  vessel,  qualified  to  trade  as  above  described,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  register,  passport,  or  sea-letter,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  proi)er  person  authorised  to  grant  the  same,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  respective 
countries  (the  fi)rm  of  which  shall  be  communicated),  certifying  the  name,  occupation,  and  resi- 
dence of  the  owner  or  owners,  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or  in  the  territories  of 
Mexico,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  tliat  he,  or  they,  is,  or  are,  the  sole  owner  or  owners,  in  the  pro- 
portion to  be  specified  ;  togetiier  with  the  name,  burden,  and  description  of  the  vessel,  as  to  build 
and  measurement,  and  tlie  several  particulars  constituting  the  national  character  of  the  vessel,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

Article  VIII. — All  merchants,  commanders  of  ships,  and  others,  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  shall  have  full  liberty,  in  all  the  territories  of^  Mexico,  to  manage  their  own  affairs  them- 
selves, or  to  commit  them  to  tiie  management  of  whomsoever  they  please,  as  broker,  factor,  agent, 
vr  interpreter  ;  nor  shall  they  be  obliged  to  employ  any  other  persons  for  those  purposes  than 
those  em{)loyed  by  Mexicans,  nor  to  pay  them  any  other  salary  or  remuneration  tlian  such  as  is 
]>aid,  in  like  cases,  by  Mexican  citizens  ;  and  absolute  freedom  shall  be  allowed,  in  all  cases,  to 
the  buyer  and  seller,  to  bargain  and  fix  the  price  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported 
into,  or  exported  from  Mexico,  as  they  shall  see  good,  observing  the  laws  and  established  customs 
t)f  the  countr}'.  Tiie  same  privileges  shall  be  enjoyed  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
by  the  citizens  of  Mexico,  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  the  territories  of  each  other,  shall  re- 
ceive and  enjoy  full  and  perfect  protection  for  their  persons  and  property,  and  shall  have  free  and 
open  access  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  said  countries,  respectively,  for  the  prosecution  and  de- 
fence of  their  just  rights  ;  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ,  in  all  causes,  the  advocates,  at- 
torneys, or  agents  of  whatever  description,  whom  they  may  think  proper;  and  they  sliall  enjoy,  iu 
this  respect,  the  same  rights  and  privileges  therein,  as  native  citizens. 

Article  IX. — In  whatever  relates  to  the  succession  to  personal  estates,  by  will  or  otherwise, 
and  the  disposal  of  personal  property  of  every  sort  and  denomination,  by  sale,  donation,  exchange, 
or  testiment,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  as  also  the  administration  of  justice,  the  sub- 
jivts  and  citizens  of  the  two  contracting  parlies  shall  enjoy,  in  their  respective  dominions  and  ter- 
ritories, the  same  privileges,  liberties,  and  rights,  as  native  subjects  ;  and  shall  not  be  charged,  in 
any  of  these  respects,  with  any  higher  imposts  or  duties  than  those  which  are  paid,  or  may  be  paid, 
by  the  native  subjects,  or  citizens  of  the  power  in  whose  dominions  or  territories  they  may  be  re- 
sident. 

Article  X. — In  all  that  relates  to  the  police  of  the  i>orts,  the  lading  and  unlading  of  ships, 
the  safety  of  merchandise,  gocnis,  and  effects,  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Mexico,  respiTtively,  shall  be  subject  to  the  local  laws  and  regulations  of"^  the  dominions 
and  territories  in  which  they  may  ri*side.  They  shall  be  exempted  from  all  compulsory  military 
service,  whether  by  sezi  or  land.  No  forced  loans  shall  be  levied  upon  them  ;  nor  shall  their  pro- 
perty be  subject  to  any  otlier  charges,  requisitions,  or  taxes,  than  such  as  are  paid  by  the  native 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  contracting  parties  in  their  respective  dominions. 

AuTiciE  XI. — It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  to  appoint  consuls  for 
the  protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  of^  the  other  party  :  but,  before 
any  consul  sliall  act  as  such,  he  sliall,  in  the  usual  form,  be  approved  and  admitted  by  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  is  sent ;  and  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  except  from  the  residence  of 
consuls  such  particular  plact^s  as  either  of  them  may  judge  tit  to  be  excepted.  The  Mexican  dip- 
lomatic agents  and  consuls  shall  enjoy,  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  whatever 
privileges,  exceptions,  and  immunities  are  or  shall  be  granted  to  agents  of  the  same  rank  belonging 
to  the  most  favoured  nation  :  and,  in  like  manner,  the  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  of  his  Britan- 
nic Mzgesty  in  the  Mexican  territoritrs  sliall  enjoy,  according  to  the  strictest  riHriprocity,  whatever 
privileg(*s,  exceptions,  and  immunities  are  or  may  bcgranteil  to  the  Mexican  diplomatic  agents  and 
consuls  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  .Majesty. 

Article  XII. — For  the  better  security  of  commerce  between  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  citizens  of  the  Mexican  states,  it  is  agreed  that  if,  at  any  time,  any  interruption 
of  friendly  intercourse,  or  any  rupture  should  unfortunately  take  place  between  the  two  contract- 
ing iwrties,  the  merchants  residing  upon  the  coasts  shall  be  allowed  six  months,  and  those  of  the 
interior  a  whole  yimr,  to  wind  up  their  accounts,  and  dispose  of  iheir  property ;  and  tliat  a  safe 
conduct  shall  he  given  them  to  embark  at  the  port  which  they  shall  themselves  select.  All  tlvoMt. 
who  arc  established  in  the  respective  dominions  and  territories  oC  vV\<i  \^<>  tw\Vt^!i<\vk."«,  v*s^\^»>\^ 
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the  exercise  of  any  trade  or  special  employment,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  and  coo* 
tinning  such  trade  and  employment  therein,  without  any  manner  of  interruption,  in  tull  eojo}- 
meut  of  tlieir  liberty  and  property,  as  long  as  they  beliave  peaceably,  and  commit  no  offence 
against  the  laws ;  and  their  goods  and  effects,  of  whatever  description  they  may  be,  shall  nut  be 
liable  to  seizure  or  sequestration,  or  to  any  other  charges  or  demands  than  tliose  which  may  be 
made  upon  the  like  effects  or  property,  belonging  to  the  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  respec- 
tive dominions  or  territories  in  which  such  subjects  or  citizens  may  reside.  In  the  same  C8se^ 
debts  between  individuals,  public  funds,  and  the  shares  of  companies,  shall  never  be  confiscated, 
sequestered,  or  detained. 

Article  XIII. — The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  residing  in  the  Mexican  teTritories, 
shall  enjoy,  in  their  houses,  persons  and  properties,  the  protection  of  the  government ;  and,  con- 
tinuing in  possession  of  what  they  now  enjoy,  they  shall  not  be  disturbed,  molested,  or  annojred 
in  any  manner,  on  account  of  their  religion,  provided  thev  respect  that  of  the  nation  in  vhkb 
they  reside,  as  well  as  the  constitution,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  country.  They  shall  continue  to 
enjoy,  to  the  full,  the  privilege  already  granted  to  them  of  burying,  in  the  places  already  assigned 
for  that  purpose,  such  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  as  may  die  within  the  Mexican  territo- 
ries ;  nor  shall  the  funerals  and  sepulchres  of  the  dead  be  disturbed  in  any  way,  or  upon  any  ac- 
count. The  citizens  of  Mexico  shall  enjoy,  in  all  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Alajesty,  the 
same  protection,  and  shall  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  public  or  private, 
either  within  their  own  houses,  or  in  the  chapels  and  places  of  worship  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Article  XIV. — The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  on  no  account  or  pretext  what- 
soever, be  disturbed  or  molested  in  ihe  peaceable  possession  and  exercise  of  whatever  rights,  pri- 
vileges, and  immunities  they  liave  at  any  time  enjoyed  within  the  hmits  described  and  laid  down 
in  a  convention,  signed  between  his  said  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Spain,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1786; 
whether  such  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  shall  be  derived  from  the  stipulations  of  the  said 
convention,  or  from  any  other  concession  which  may  at  any  time  have  been  made  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  or  his  predecessors,  to  British  subjects  and  settlers  residing  and  following  their  lawful  oc^ 
cupations  within  the  limits  aforesaid :  the  two  contracting  parties  reserving,  however,  for  some 
more  fitting  opportunity  the  further  arrangements  on  this  article. 

Article  a V. — Tlie  government  of  Mexico  engages  to  co-operate  with  his  Britannic  Majesty 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  to  prohibit  all  persons  inhabiting  within  the 
territories  of  Mexico,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  from  taking  any  share  in  such  trade. 

Article  XVL — The  two  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  treating  and 
agreeing  hereafter,  from  time  to  time,  upon  such  otherarticlesasmayappear  to  them  to  coatribute 
still  further  to  the  improvement  of  their  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  advancement  of  the  general 
interests  of  their  respective  subjects  and  citizens ;  and  such  articles  as  may  be  so  agreed  upon, 
shall,  when  duly  ratified,  be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  present  treaty,  and  shzdl  have  the 
same  force  as  those  now  contained  in  it. 

Article  XVII. — The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  London,  within  the  space  of  six  months,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  wliercof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  aflSxed 
tlicrcto  their  respective  seals. 

Done  at  London,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

(L.S.)    WILLIAM  HUSKISSON. 
(L.S.)    JAMES  J.  MORIER 

Additional  Articles, 

Article  I. — Whereas,  in  the  present  state  of  Mexican  shipping,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
Mexico  to  receive  the  full  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  established  by  the  Articles  V.,  VI.,  VII.  of 
the  Treaty  signed  this  day,  if  that  part  of  the  Vllth  Article  which  stipulates  that,  in  order  to  be 
considered  as  a  Mexican  ship,  a  ship  shall  actually  have  been  built  in  Mexico,  should  be  strictly 
and  literally  observed,  and  immediately  brought  into  operation — it  is  agreed  thai,  for  the  space  of 
ten  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treat}',  any 
ships,  wheresoever  built,  being  bona  fide  the  property  of,  and  wholly  owned  by  one  or  more  citizens 
of  Mexico,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourtiis  of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  also  natural 
born  citizens  of  Mexico,  or  persons  domiciliated  in  Mexico,  by  act  of  the  government,  as  lawful 


reciprocal  restriction  stipulated  for  in  the  Article  VII.  above  referred  to,  if  the  interests  of  British 
navigation  shall  be  found  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  present  exception  to  tliat  reciprocity,  in  favour 
uf  Mexican  shipping. 

Artjvlu  1/.— It  is  further  agreed  l\\al,  (qi  \.\\\iV\V.\iV:twfyCtcu years,  tlic  dtipiihtiom;  conUiiied 
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{n  Articles  V.  and  VI.  of  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  suspended ;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  it  is  hereby 
agreed  that,  until  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  ten  years,  British  ships  entering  into  the  ports 
of  Mexico  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britciin  and  Ireland,  or  any  of  his  Rritannic 
Majesty's  dominions,  and  all  articles  the  growth,  (iroduce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  of  any  of  the  said  dominions,  imported  in  such  ships,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties 
than  arc  or  may  hereafler  be  payable,  in  the  said  ports,  by  the  ships,  and  the  like  goods,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most  favoured  nation  :  and,  reciprocally,  it  is  agreed  tliat  Mexican 
shins  entering  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  other 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  from  any  port  of  the  states  of  Mexico,  and  all  articles  the 
crowth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  said  states,  imported  in  such  ships,  shall  pay  no  other  or 
higher  duties  tlian  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable,  in  the  said  ports,  oy  the  shii)s  and  the  like 
goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  tlie  most  favoured  nation ;  and  tlmt  no  higher 
duties  shall  be  paid,  or  bounties  or  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  either  country,  in  the  ships  of  the  other, 
than  upon  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  in  the  ships  of  any  other  foreign  country. 

It  being  understood  tliat,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  ten  years,  the  stipulations  of  the 
said  Vth  and  VI th  Articles  sliall,  from  thenceforward,  be  in  full  force  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  present  additional  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  the\'  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  treaty  signed  this  day.  They  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  sliall  be 
exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

Treaty  of  Amity ^  Commerce^  and  Xavigationy  between  Ills  Majesty  and  the   United 
Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.     Signed  at  Buenos  Ayres^  February  2,  1825. 

Article  I.  There  shall  be  perpetual  amity  between  the  dominions  and  subjects  of  liis  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  the  United  Kingilom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  Provinces  of 
Kio  de  la  Phta  and  their  inhabitants. 

Article  II.  There  shall  be,  between  all  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe, 
and  the  territories  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  Li  Plata,  a  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  respectively,  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come, 
with  their  ships  and  cargoes,  to  all  such  places,  ports,  and  rivers,  iii  the  territories  aforesaid,  to 
which  other  foreigners  are  or  may  be  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and  to  remain 
and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  said  territories  respectively ;  also  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and 
warehouses  for  the  purposes  of  their  commerce ;  and,  generally,  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
each  nation,  respectively,  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security  for  their  com- 
merce ,  subject  alwa}'s  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  two  countries  respectively. 

Article  III.  Same  as  third  article  in  Mexican  treaty. 

Article  V.  No  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  on  account  of  tonnage,  light,  or  harbour 
dues,  pilotage,  salvage  in  case  of  damage  or  shipwreck,  or  any  other  local  charges,  shall  be  im- 
posed, in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  said  United  Provinces,  on  British  vessels  of  the  burthen  of 
above  1:20  tons,  than  those  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  vessels  of  the  said  United  Provinces  of 
the  same  burthen  ;  nor  in  the  ports  of  any  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories,  on  the  vessels  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  above  1*J0  tons,  than  shall  be  payable  in  the  same  ports  on  British  vessels 
of  the  same  burthen. 

Article  VI.  Same  as  in  Mexican  treaty. 

Article  VII.  In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the  regulations  which 
may  respectively  constitute  a  British  vessel  or  a  vessel  of  the  said  United  Provinces,  it  is  hereby 
agreed  that  all  vessels  built  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  owned,  navigated, 
and  registered  according  to  the  laws  of  (treat  Britain,  shall  be  ccuisidered  as  British  vessels  ;  and 
that  all  vessels  built  in  the  territories  of  the  said  United  Provinces,  properly  registered  and  owned 
by  the  citizens  thereof,  or  any  of  them,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners, 
at  least,  are  citizens  of  the  said  United  Provinces,  shall  be  considered  as  vesseb  of  the  said  United 
Provinces. 

Article  VIII. — All  merchants,  commanders  of  ships,  and  others  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  shall  have  the  same  liberty  in  all  the  territories  of  the  said  United  Provinces  as  the 
natives  thereof,  to  manage  their  own  affairs  themselves,  or  to  commit  them  to  the  management  ot 
whomsoever  they  please  as  broker,  factor,  agent,  or  interpreter  ;  nor  shall  they  be  obliged  to 
employ  any  other  persons  for  those  purposes,  nor  to  pay  them  any  salary  or  remuneration  unless 
they  shall  choose  to  employ  them ;  and  al)solute  freedom  shall  be  allowed,  in  all  cases,  to  tlie 
buyer  and  seller  to  bargain  and  fix  the  price  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  into, 
or  exported  from,  the  said  United  Provinces,  as  they  shall  see  good. 

Article  IX. — In  whatever  relates  to  the  lading  and  unlading  of  shiiM,  the  safety  of  merchandise, 
goods,  and  effects,  the  disposal  of  property  of  every  sort  and  (lenominatioii,  by  sale,  donation,  or 
cxclunj^e,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  as  silso  the  administration  of  justice,  the  subyecu 
and  citizens  of  the  two  contracting  parties  sliall  enjoy,  in  their  c^^^c^vh^  ^^xsvvci^nvc^^  "^v^  <iaK&R. 
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privileges,  Fibertics,  and  rights  as  the  most  favoured  nation,  and  shall  not  be  charged,  in  any  ot 
these  respects,  with  any  higher  duties  or  imposts  than  those  which  are  paid,  or  may  be  paid  by'tlie 
native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  power  in  wh'ise  dominions  they  may  be  resident.  Tliey  sliall  br 
exempted  from  all  compulsory  military  service  whatsoever,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  and  from  all 
forced  loans  or  military  exactions  or  requisitions  ;  neither  shall  they  be  compelled  to  pay  aoj 
ordinary  taxes  under  any  pretext  wliatsoever,  greater  tlian  tliose  that  are  paid  by  native  subjects 
or  citizens. 

Article  X. — It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  to  appoint  consuls  for  the 
protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  of  the  other  party  ;  but  before  any 
consul  shall  act  as  such  he  sliall,  in  the  usual  form,  be  approved  and  admitted  by  the  government 
to  which  he  is  sent ;  and  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  except  from  the  residence  of 
consuls  such  particular  places  as  either  of  them  may  judge  tit  to  be  so  excepted. 

Article  XL — For  the  better  security  of  commerce  between  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  it  is  agreed  that  if  at 
any  time  any  interruption  of  friendly  commercial  intercourse,  or  any  rupture  should  unfortunattir 
take  place  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  residing  within  the  dominions  of  the  other  shall  have  the  privilege  of  rcroaiDing 
and  continuing  their  trade  therein,  without  any  manner  of  interruption,  so  long  as  they  behave 
peaceably  and  commit  no  offence  against  the  laws ;  and  tlieir  effects  and  property,  whether  in- 
trusted to  individuals  or  to  the  state,  shall  not  be  liable  to  seizure  or  sequestration,  or  to  any  other 
demands  than  those  which  may  be  made  upon  the  like  eifects  or  property  belonging  to  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  state  in  which  such  subjects  or  citizens  may  reside. 

Article  XII. — Tiie  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  residing  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata  shall  not  be  disturbed,  persecuted,  or  annoyed  on  account  of  their  religion,  but 
they  shall  have  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  therein,  and  to  celebrate  divine  service  either  within 
their  own  private  houses  or  in  their  own  particular  churches  or  chapels,  which  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  build  and  maintain  in  convenient  places,  approved  of  by  the  government  of  the  said 
United  Provinces  :  liberty  shall  also  he  granted  to  bury  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  who 
may  die  in  the  territories  of  the  said  United  Provinces  in  their  own  burial  places,  which,  in  the 
same  manner,  they  may  freely  establish  and  maintain.  In  tlie  like  manner,  the  citizens  of  tlie 
said  United  Provinces  shall  enjoy,  within  all  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  a  perfea 
and  unrestrained  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  exercising  their  rehgion  publicly  or  privately, 
within  their  own  dwelling-houses  or  in  the  chapels  and  places  of  worship  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  agreeably  to  the  s}'stem  of  toleration  established  in  the  dominions  of  his  said  majesty. 

Article  XIII. — Same  as  ninth  article  in  Mexican  treaty. 

Article  XIV. —  His  Britannic  Majesty  being  extremely  desirous  of  totally  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  the  United  Provinces  of  Uio  de  la  Plata  engage  to  co-operate  with  his  Britannic 
Majesty  for  the  completion  of  so  bcncficont  a  work,  and  to  prohibit  all  persons  inliabiting  within 
the  said  United  Provinces,  or  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  in  the  most  effectual  manner  and  by 
the  most  solemn  laws  from  taking  any  share  in  sucli  trade. 

Treat//  of  Amiti/,  Commerce,  ami  Navigation^  between   Great  Britain  and  Cohmbia. 

Sif/fied  at  Bogota,  IHth  April,  1825. 

Article  I. — There  shall  he  perpetual,  firm,  and  sincere  amity  between  the  dominions  and 
subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  and  the  state  and  people  of  Colombia. 

Article  II. — There  shall  be  between  all  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe 
and  the  territories  of  Colombia  a  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce.  The  subjects  and  citizens  of 
the  two  countries,  respectively,  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come,  with  their  ships  and 
cargoes,  to  all  such  places,  ports,  and  rivers,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  to  which  other  foreignen 
are  or  may  he  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and  to  remain  and  reside  in  any  part  of 
the  said  territories  respectively;  also  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses  for  the  purposes 
of  their  commerce  ;  and,  generally,  the  merchants  and  traders  of  each  nation  respectively  shall 
enjoy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security  for  their  commerce,  subject  alwa}'s  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  two  countries  respectively. 

Articles  III.  IV.  V.  and  VI. — Same  as  in  Mexican  treaty. 

Article  VII. — In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the  regulations  which 
may  respectively  constitute  a  British  or  a  Colombian  vessel,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  all  vessels 
built  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  owned  by  British  subjects,  or  by  any  of  them, 
and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  British  subjects,  cxceptin<; 
where  the  laws  provide  for  any  extreme  case,  shall  be  considered  as  British  vessels  ;  and  tliat  all 
vessels  built  in  the  territories  of  Columbia,  and  owned  by  the  citizens  thereof,  or  any  of  them,  and 
whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  Colombian  citizens,  excepting 
where  the  laws  provide  for  any  extreme  cases,  shall  be  considered  as  Colombian  vessels. 

AxncLES  Vlll.y  IX.,  X.,  X\.,  oa^  XU.^S;uu^  as  in  treaty  with- Buenos  Ayres. 
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Article  XIII. — The  government  of  Colombia  engages  to  co-operate  with  his  Britannic 
Majesty  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  prohibit  all  persons  inhabiting  within  the 
territories  of  Columbia,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  from  taking  any  share  in  such  trade. 

Article  XIV. — And  forasmuch  as  it  would  be  convenient  and  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  mutual  good  understanding  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  and  fur  avoiding 
all  difficulties  lienceforward,  that  other  articles  should  be  ])ropused  and  added  to  the  present 
treaty,  which  articles,  both  from  a  want  of  due  time  for  their  consideration,  as  well  as  from  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  cannot  at  present  be  drawn  up  with  required  perfection,  it  has  been 
and  is  agreed,  on  the  part  of  both  powers,  that  they  will,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  come 
forward  to  treat  and  agree  upon  such  articles  as  may  be  wanting  to  this  treaty  and  deemed 
mutually  beneficial,  and  which  articles,  when  they  shall  be  agreed  upon  and  shall  be  duly  ratified, 
sliall  form  part  of  the  present  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation. 

Additional  Article, 

Whereas  in  the  present  state  of  the  Colombian  shipping,  it  would  not  be  poss^ible  for 
Colombia  to  take  advantage  of  tlie  reciprocity  established  by  Articles  V.,  VI.,  and  Vll.  of  the 
treaty  signed  tins  day,  if  that  part  should  be  carried  into  immediate  effect  which  stipulates  that 
in  oitler  to  be  considered  a  Colombian  ship  a  ship  shall  actually  »iave  been  built  in  Colombia — it 
is  agreed  that  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  to  be  reckoned  fn>in  the  date  of  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty,  anv  ships,  wheresoever  built,  being  bond  fide  the  property  of  any  of  the  citizens  of 
Colombia,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  also  Colombian 
citizens  excepting  where  the  laws  provide  for  any  extreme  cases,  shall  be  considered  as  Colombian 
ships ; — his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reserving  to 
himself  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  seven  years,  to  claim  the  principle  of  reciprocal 
restriction  stipulated  for  in  article  VII.  above  referred  to,  if  the  Interests  of  British  navigation 
shall  be  found  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  present  exception  to  tliat  reciprocity,  in  favour  of  Colombian 
shipping. 

The  present  additional  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  wore  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  tlic  treaty  signed  this  day.  It  sliall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratification  sliall  be 
exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Convention  between  His  Majesty  ami  the  State  of  Venezuela,     Signed  at  London^  29th 

October,  1834. 

Whereas  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  consisting  of  fifteen  articles,  was  con- 
cluded between  his  Majesty  tlie  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  state  of  Colombia,  which  said  treaty,  together  with  an  additional  article  thereto,  was  signed 
at  Bogota,  on  the  IBtli  day  of  April,  18*25  ;  and  whereas,  afler  reciting  that  extensive  commercial 
intercourse  having  been  established  for  a  series  of  years  between  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  in  Europe  and  the  several  provinces  and  countries  of  America  which  (then  united)  con- 
stituted the  state  of  Colombia,  it  seemed  good  for  the  security  as  well  as  encouragement  of  such 
commercial  intercourse,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  good  understanding  between  his  said  Britannic 
Majesty  and  tlie  said  state,  that  the  relations  then  subsisting  between  them  should  be  regnlarly 
ackiiowledged  and  confirmed  by  the  signature  of  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation ;  it 
was  in  and  by  the  said  treaty  declared  and  ain^cd  that,  under  certain  regulations  and  conditions 
therein  specified,  there  should  bo  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce  between  the  territories  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  and  the  territories  of  Colombia  :  and  whereas  at  the  signing  of  the 
said  treaty,  the  provinces  of  Venezuela  were  imited  with,  and  formed  a  component  part  of,  tlie 
state  of  Colombia,  but  have  since  tliat  time  finally  and  entirely  separated  themselves  therefrom, 
and  from  all  other  countries  or  provinces  then  or  now  united  therewith,  and  have  become  a 
separate  and  independent  state  under  a  distinct  government :  and  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the 
commercial  relations  or  intercourse  now  or  lately  sulisisting  between  the  territories  of  his  Britannic 
AJigesty  in  Europe  and  the  territories  of  the  state  of  Venezuela  respectively,  should  continue 
and  be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same  regulations  and  conditions  as  arc  ex- 
pressed and  specified  in  the  aforesaid  treaty  between  his  said  majesty  and  the  state  of  Colombia* 
and  that  his  majesty  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  said  state  of  Venezuela  -,  it 
has  been  accordingly  agreed  to  conclude  a  convention  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Article  I. —  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  state  of  Venezuela,  the  independence  of  which  state  is  hereby  acknowledged,  recognised,  and 
declared  by  his  said  majesty,  mMtually  agree  to  adopt  and  confirm,  as  effectually  as  if  the  same 
were  inserted  word  for  word  therein,  the  several  articles  and  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  c^ik- 
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eluded  between  his  said  Majesty  and  the  state  of  Colombia,  together  with  the  aforesaid  additional 
article  thereto;  and  that  all  the  matters  and  things  contained  in  such  treaty  and  additional 
article  sliall,  mutatis  mutandis,  from  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  present  convention,  be  applied 
to  the  high  contracting  parties,  their  subjects  and  citizens,  as  effectually  as  if  they  were  recited 
word  for  word  herein;  confirming  and  approving  hereby  all  matters  and  things  done  or  to  be 
done  bv  their  respective  subjects  and  citizens,  under  the  aforesaid  treaty,  and  in  execution 
thereof: 

Article  II. — The  high  contracting  parties  further  mutually  agree  to  adopt  and  confirm,  as 
part  of  the  present  convention,  as  efTectually  as  if  the  same  were  inserted  word  for  word  herein, 
the  declaration  explanatory  of  that  part  of'^the  Vllth  article  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  concluded 
between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  state  of  Colombia,  wherein  it  was  defined  what  ships 
should  be  considered  as  entitlecl  to  the  privileges  of  British  and  Colombian  ships,  which  declan- 
tion  was  signed  at  London  on  the  7tli  day  of  November,  1825,  by  the  Right  Honourable  George 
Canning,  then  his  Britannic  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  behalf 
of  his  said  majesty,  and  by  Sciior  Nfanuel  Jos^  Hurtado,  plenipotentiary  of  the  state  of  Colombia, 
on  behalf  of  the  said  state ;  and  that  the  said  declaration,  and  the  several  provisions  therein  con- 
tained shall,  from  and  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  convention,  mutatis  mutandis^  be  applied 
to  his  said  majesty  and  his  subjects,  and  to  the  said  state  of  Venezuela  and  its  citizens,  as  effectu- 
ally as  if  the  same  were  inserted  word  for  word  herein. 


PERU. 

Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
Peru- Bolivian  Confederation.     Signed  at  Lima,  June  5, 1 837. 

Article  I. — Extensive  commercial  intercourse  liaving  been  established  for  some  time  between 
the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  States  which  compose  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confe- 
deration, it  seems  good  for  the  security  as  well  as  the  encouragement  of  such  commercial  inter- 
course, and  for  the  maintenance  of  good  understanding  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
said  Confederation,  that  the  relations  now  subsisting  between  them  should  be  regularly  acknow- 
ledged and  confirmed  by  the  signature  of  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation. 

Articles  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  Vlll. — Same  as  in  Mexican  treaty. 

Article  IX. —  In  whatever  relates  to  the  police  of  the  ports,  the  lading  and  unlading  of  ships, 
the  safety  of  merchandise,  goods,  and  effects,  the  succession  to  personal  estates  by  will  or  others 
wise,  and  the  disposal  of  personal  property  of  every  sort  and  denomination,  by  sale,  donation,  ex- 
change, or  testament,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  as  also  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  enjoy,  in  their  respective  dominions  and 
territories,  the  same  privileges,  liberties,  and  rights  as  native  subjects ;  and  sliall  not  be  diarged, 
in  any  of  these  respects,  with  any  higher  imposts  or  duties  tlian  those  which  are  paid,  or  may  be 
paid,  by  the  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  power  in  whose  dominions  or  territories  they  may 
be  resident ;  subject  of  course  to  the  local  laws  and  regulations  of  such  dominions  or  ter- 
ritories. 

In  the  event  of  any  subject  or  citizen  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  dying  without 
will  or  testament,  in  the  dominions  or  territories  of  the  said  contracting  parties,  the  consul-general 
or  consul  of  the  said  nation,  or,  in  his  absence,  his  representative,  shall  have  the  right  to  nomi- 
nate curators,  to  take  charge  of  the  property  of  the  deceased,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  each  country 
will  permit,  for  the  benefit  of  his  lawful  heirs  and  creditors,  without  interference,  giving  convenient 
notice  thereof  to  the  authorities  of  the  countries. 

Article  X. — Tlie  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  residing  in  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confedera- 
tion, and  the  natives  and  citizens  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation  residing  in  the  dominions 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  compulsory  military  service  whatsoever, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  and  from  all  forced  loans,  or  military  exactions  or  requisitions ;  neither 
shall  they  be  compelled  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  pay  any  other  ordinary  charges,  requisi- 
tions, or  taxes  greater  than  those  that  arc  paid  by  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  territories  of 
the  contracting  parties,  respectively. 

Articles  XI.  and  XII. — Same  as  in  Mexican  treaty. 

Article  XI II. — The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  tlie  citizens  of  the  Peru-Bolivian 
Confederation,  respectively,  shall  enjoy  in  their  houses,  persons,  and  properties,  the  protection  of 
the  government,  and  continue  in  possession  of  the  privileges  which  they  now  enjoy.  And  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  residing  in  the  territories  of  the  Peni-Boliviaii  Confederation, 
shall  furthermore  enjoy  the  most  perfect  and  entire  security  of  conscience,  without  being  annoyed, 
prevented,  or  disturbed  on  account  of  their  religious  belief.    Neither  shall  they  be  annoyed,  mo- 
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lestcd,  or  disturbed  in  the  proper  exercise  of  tlieir  religion,  provided  tliat  this  take  place  in  private 
liouses,  and  with  a  decorum  due  to  divine  worship,  witli  due  respect  to  the  laws,  usages,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country.  In  the  like  manner,  Uie  citizens  of  the  Feru-Bolivian  Confederation  shall 
enjoy,  witliin  all  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  a  perfect  and  unrestrained  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  of  exercising  their  religion  publicly  or  privately,  within  their  own  dwelhng- 
houses,  or  in  the  chapels  and  places  of  worship  appointed  for  tliat  purpose,  agreeably  to  tlie  sys- 
tem of  toleration  established  to  the  dominions  of  his  said  Majesty.  Liberty  shall  also  be  granted 
to  bury  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  of  tlie  two  contracting  parties^  who  may  die  in  the  do- 
minions or  territories  of  the  other,  in  burial  places  of  their  own,  which,  in  the  same  manner,  they 
may  freely  establish  and  maintain  ;  nor  shall  the  funerals  or  sepulchres  of  the  dead  be  disturbed 
in  any  way,  or  upon  any  account. 

Articles  XIV.,  X  v.,  XVI. — Same  as  in  Mexican  treaty. 

Additional  Articles, 

Article  I. — Whereas,  in  the  present  state  of  Peru-Bolivian  shipping,  it  would  not  be  possible 
for  the  said  Confederation  to  receive  the  full  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  established  by  the  Ar- 
ticles v.,  VI.,  and  VIL,  of  the  treaty  signed  this  day,  if  that  part  of  the  Vllth  Article  which 
stipulates  that,  in  order  to  be  considered  as  a  Peru-Itolivian  ship,  a  ship  shall  actually  liave  been 
built  in  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation,  should  be  strictly  and  literary  observed,  and  imme- 
diately brought  into  operation  ;  it  is  agreed  tliat,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  any  ships,  wheresoever  built 
being  bona  fide  the  property  of,  and  wholly  owned  by,  one  or  more  citizens  of  the  Peru-Bolivian 
Confederation,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourtlis  of  the  mariners  at  least  are  also  natural 
born  citizens  of  the  Pent-Bolivian  Confederation,  or  persons  domiciliated  in  the  Peru- Bolivian 
Confederation  by  act  of  the  government,  as  lawful  subjects  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation, 
to  be  certified  according  to  the  Iain's  of  that  country,  shall  be  considered  as  Peru-Bolivian  ships  ; 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reserving  to  himselt 
the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  to  claim  the  principle  of  reciprocal  restric- 
tion stipulated  for  in  the  Article  VII.  above  referred  to,  if  the  interests  of  British  navigation  sliall 
be  found  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  present  exception  to  that  reciprocity,  in  favour  of  Peru-Bolivian 
shipping. 

Article  II. — It  is  further  agreed  tliat,  for  the  like  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  Articles  V.  and  VI.  of  the  present  treaty  shall  be  suspended  ;  and,  in  lieu  thereof. 
It  is  hereby  agreed,  that  until  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  13ritish  ships  en- 
tering into  the  ports  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation,  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  other  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  and  all  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  of  the  said  dominions,  im- 
ported in  such  ships,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  tlian  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable  in 
the  said  ports  by  tlie  ships,  and  the  like  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most 
favoured  nation ;  and,  reciprocally,  it  is  agreed  that  Peru-Bolivian  ships  entering  into  the  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  other  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  do- 
minions, from  any  port  of  the  Peni- Bolivian  Confederation,  and  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  said  Confederation,  imported  in  such  ships,  sliall  pay  no  other  or  higher 
duties  than  are  or  may  hereafter  be  {myable  in  the  said  ports,  by  the  ships  and  the  like  goods,  the 
growtli,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most  favoured  nation  ;  and  that  no  higher  duties  shall  be 
paid,  or  bounties  or  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  either  country,  in  the  ships  of  the  other,  tlmn  upon  the  expor- 
tation of  the  like  articles  in  the  ships  of  nny  other  foreign  countr}*. 

It  being  understood  that,  at  the  end  of  tiie  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  stipulations  of  the 
said  Vtli  and  Vlth  Articles  shall,  from  thenceforward,  be  in  full  force  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  present  additional  articles  sliall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  Treaty  signed  this  day.  They  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  sliall 
be  exclianged  at  the  same  time. 

Treaty  of  Amitt/y  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  helwrrn  his  Majesty  and  the  Republic  of 

Bolivia.     Sif/nrd  at  Sitcre,  September  29,  1840. 

Articles  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X. — Same  as  iu  Mexican  and  Peru- 
Bolivian  Treaty. 

Articles  a  I.  and  XII. — Same  as  in  Mexican  Treaty. 
Articles  Xlll.  and  XIV. — S;ime  !U»  in  Peru- Bolivian  Treaty. 
Arti(li:s  XV.  and  XN  l.^Samc  as  in  Mexican  Trcatv. 
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Additional  Articles. 

Abticle  I. — Whereas,  io  the  present  state  of  Bolivian  shipping,  it  would  not  be  posaible  Jbr 
the  ^id  republic  to  receive  tlie  full  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  established  by  the  Articles  V., 
VI.,  and  VII.  of  the  Treaty  signed  this  day,  if  tliat  part  of  the  VilUi  Article,  which  stipulates 
that,  in  order  to  be  considered  as  a  Bolivian  ship,  a  ship  sliall  actually  have  been  built  in  the  r^ 
public  of  Bolivia,  should  be  strictly  and  literary  observed,  and  immediately  brought  into  opeia- 
tion  ;  it  is  agreed  that,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  this  Treaty,  any  ships,  wheresoever  built,  bein^  bond  fide  the  pro- 
perty of,  and  wholly  owned  by,  one  or  more  citizens  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  and  whereof  the 
master  and  three^fourths  of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  also  natural  bom  citizens  of  the  republic  of 
Bolivia,  or  persons  domiciliated  in  the  republic  of  Bolivia  by  act  of  the  government,  as  lawful 
subjects  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  to  be  certitied  according  to  the  laws  of  that  countxy,  shall  be 
considered  as  Bolivian  ships  ;  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britaia 
and  Ireland  reserving  to  herself  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  to  claim 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  restriction  stipulated  for  in  the  Article  VII.  above  referred  to^  if  the 
interests  of  British  navigation  shall  be  found  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  present  exception  to  that  re* 
ciprocity,  in  favour  of  I^livian  shipping. 

Article  II. — It  is  further  agreed  that,  for  the  like  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  Articles  V.  and  VI.  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  suspended  ;  and,  in  lieu  thereof, 
it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  until  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  British  ships  eoter- 
ing  into  the  ports  of  the  republic  of  Itelivia  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, or  any  other  of  her  Britannic  Majesty^s  dominions,  and  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  of  the  said  dominions,  imported  in  such  ships, 
shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable,  in  the  said  ports  by  the 
ships,  and  the  like  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most  favoured  nation ;  and, 
reciprocally,  it  is  agrei>d  that  Bolivian  ships  entering  into  the  ports  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  other  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  from  any  port  of 
the  republic  of  Bolivia,  and  all  artich's  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  said  republic 
imported  in  such  ships,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable  in 
the  said  ports,  by  the  ships  and  the  like  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most  fa- 
voured nation  ;  and  that  no  higher  duties  sliall  be  paid,  or  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed  on  the 
exportation  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  either 
country,  in  the  ships  of  the  other,  than  upon  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  in  the  ships  of 
any  other  foreign  countrj'. 

'  It  being  understood  that,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  stipulations  of  the 
«aid  Vth  and  Vlth  Articles  shall,  from  thenceforward,  be  in  full  force  between  the  two 
countries. 

Article  III. — If  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  Treaty  in  the  Spanish  language,  an  involuntary 
error  luis  been  made  in  the  translation,  the  English  text  is  to  be  adhered  to. 

The  present  additional  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  Treaty  signed  this  day.  They  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

Treaty  of  Amity y  Commerce^  and  Navigation  between  her  Majcsti/  and  the  Oriental  Be* 
public  of  the  Uruguay,     Signed  at  London,  August  26,  1842. 

Articles  I.  and  II. — Same  as  in  Mexican  Treaty. 

ARTirLE  111. — There  shall  be  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  and 
amonirst  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  ;  and  the  subjects  and  citizens 
of  the  two  countries,  respectively,  shall  not  pay  in  the  ports,  harV)ours,  roads,  cities,  towns,  or 
places  whatsoevor  in  either  conntrv,  any  other  or  hi;^her  duties,  taxes,  or  imposts,  under  whatso- 
ever names  desinnnted  or  inclndoJ,  than  those  which  are  there  paid  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
the  mon  favoured  nation  ;  an<l  the  sul)jectii  and  citizens  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  enjoy  the  sanif  riijlits,  privileges,  liberties,  favours,  immunities,  and  exemptions,  in  matters  of 
commerce  and  navijiation,  that  are  granted,  or  may  hereafter  be  granted,  in  either  coiintr}*,  to  the 
subjects  oi  citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

No  duty  of  customs  or  other  impost  shall  be  chargrd  upon  any  goods  the  produce  of  one 
cf»nijtry,  upon  importation  by  sea  or  by  land  from  such  country  into  the  other,  higher  tlian  the 
duly  or  impost  charged  uj)on  goods  of  the  same  kind,  the  produce  of,  or  importcnl  from,  any  other 
country.  And  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  Oriental  Kepnhlic  of  the  Uruguay,  do  hereby  bind  and  engage  themselves  not  to  grant 
any  favour,  privilege,  or  immunity  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation,  to  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  any  other  State,  wiiich  shall  not  Ite  also  and  at  the  same  time  extended  to  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  the  other  high  contracting  party  :  gratuitously,  if  the  concession  in  favour  of  tliat 
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ntlicr  State  shall  have  been  gratuitous  ;  and  on  giving  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  compensation 
or  equivalent,  in  case  the  concession  sliall  have  been  conditional. 
Articlks  IV.,  v.,  VI. — Same  as  in  Mexican  Treaty. 

Article  VII. — The  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  sliall  liave  full  liberty,  in  all  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  to  manage  their  own  affairs  themselves,  or  to  com- 
mit them  to  the  management  of  whomsoever  they  please,  as  broker,  factor,  agent,  or  interpreter ; 
and  they  shall  not  be  obliced  to  employ  any  otlicr  persons  in  those  capacities,  tlian  those  em- 
ployed by  the  citizens  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay ;  and  they  shall  not  be  restrained 
HI  their  choice  of  persons  to  act  in  such  capacities,  nor  be  obliged  to  pay  them  any  other  salary 
or  remuneration  tiian  such  as  is  paid  in  like  cases  by  the  citizens  of  the  said  republic ;  and  abso- 
lute freedom  shall  be  allowed  in  all  cases  to  the  buyer  and  seller  to  bargain  and  fix  the  price  of 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the 
Uruguay,  as  tliey  sliall  see  fit,  provided  they  observe  tlie  laws  and  established  customs  of  the 
countr}'.  The  same  privileges  shall  be  enjoyed  in  tlie  dominions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  subjects  and  citizens  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  respectively,  shall,  in  tlie  terri- 
tories of  the  other,  receive  and  enjoy  full  and  perfect  protection  for  their  persons  and  property, 
and  sliall  liave  free  and  open  access  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  said  countries,  respectively, 
for  the  prosecution  and  defence  of  their  just  rights ;  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ,  in  all 
causes,  the  advocates,  attorneys,  or  agents  of  whatever  description,  whom  the}*  may  tliink 
proper  ;  and  they  sliall  enjoy,  in  this  respect,  the  same  rights  and  privileges  therein,  as  native 
citizens. 

AancLE  VIII. — In  wliatever  relates  to  the  police  of  ports,  the  lading  and  unlading  of  ships, 
tlie  safety  of  merchandise,  goods,  and  effects,  the  succession  to  personal  estates  by  will  or  other- 
wi<(C,  and  the  disposal  of  personal  property,  of  ever)'  sort  and  denomination,  by  sale,  donation, 
exchange,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever  ;  and  to  the  administration  of  justice ;  the  subjects 
and  citizens  of  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  enjoy,  in  the  dominions  and  territories 
of  the  other,  the  same  privileges,  liberties,  and  rights,  as  native  subjects  or  citizens ;  and  they 
sliall  not  be  charged,  in  any  of  these  respects,  with  any  higher  imposts  or  duties  than  those  whicn 
are  or  may  be  |)aid  by  natives  ;  conforming  of  course  to  the  local  laws  and  regubtions  of  such 
dominions  or  terntories. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  liave 
and  enjoy,  in  all  the  dominions  or  territories  of  each  other,  the  most  full  and  perfect  liberty  to 
devise  or  dispose  of  their  property  and  effects  of  every  kind  and  denomination,  and  wheresoever 
situate,  by  will  or  testament,  to  such  person  or  persons,  and  in  such  proportions  as  their  own  free 
will  may  dictate. 

If  any  subiect  or  citizen  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  should  die  without  will  or 
testament  in  the  dominions  or  territories  of  the  other,  the  consul-general  or  consul,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  representative  of  such  consul-general  or  consul,  shall  liave  the  right  to  nominate  curators 
to  take  charge  of  the  property  of  the  deceased,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the  country  will  permit,  for 
tlie  benefit  of  the  lawful  heirs  and  creditors  of  the  deceased,  without  being  interfered  with  by  the 
authorities  of  the  country,  hut  giving;  to  those  authorities  due  and  proper  notice. 

Akticlk  IX. — The  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  residing  in  the  territories  of  the 
Oriental  Kepubhc  of  the  Uruguay,  and  the  citizens  of  the  said  Republic  residing  in  the  dominions 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  compulsory  military  service  wliatsoever, 
either  by  sea  or  land,  ancf  from  all  forced  loans  or  military  exactions  o  r  requisitions. 

NeiUier  shall  they  be  compelled,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  pay  any  charges,  reqiibitionSy 
or  taxes,  greater  than  those  which  are  or  may  be  paid  by  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  terri- 
tories in  which  they  reside. 

Article  X.— It  shall  he  free  for  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  to  appoint  consuls  for  the 
protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  ot  the  other  party ;  but  no  consul 
shall  oct  as  such,  until  he  shall,  in  the  usual  form,  be  approved  and  admitted  by  the  government 
to  which  he  is  sent ;  and  either  of  the  contracting  parties  mav  except  from  the  residence  of  con- 
suls such  particular  places  as  they  may  judge  fit  to  be  exceptc*^.  The  diplomatic  agents  and  con- 
suls of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  in  the  dominions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  sliall 
enjoy  wliatever  privileges,  oxenipiions.  and  immunities,  aie  or  may  tlu're  be  granted  to  agents  of 
the  same  rank  hrlonsiitig  to  the  most  favoured  nation  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  diplomatic  agents 
and  consuls  of  her  Britonnic  Majesty  in  the  territories  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay, 
sliall  enjoy,  according  to  the  strictest  reciprocity,  whatever  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities, 
are  or  may  there  be  granted  to  the  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  of  the  most  favoured  na- 
tion. 

Article  XI. — Same  as  Article  XII.  in  Mexican  Treaty. 
Article  XII. — Same  as  Article  XIII.  in  Pent- Boh via'n  Treaty. 

Article  XIII. — The  prt'sent  Treaty  shall  be  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
thereof:  and  further,  until  tho  cud  of  twelve  months  after  cither  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
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shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same :  each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parlies  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  otlier  at  the  end  of  the 
said  term  of  ten  years,  or  at  any  subsequent  time. 

And  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  them,  that  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  sudi  no- 
tice shall  have  been  received  by  either  party  from  the  other,  this  Treaty,  and  all  the  provisions 
thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and  determine. 

Additional  Article. — Whereas  by  Article  IX.  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Na- 
vigation, concluded  and  signed  this  dav  between  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Oriental  Republic 
of  the  Uruguay,  it  is  stipulated  that  tiie  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  residing  in  the  said  R^ 
public,  shall  not  be  compelled,  under  any  pretext  wliatsoever,  to  pay  any  charges,  requisitions,  or 
taxes,  greater  than  those  wliich  are  or  may  be  paid  by  native  citizens ;  and  whereas,  by  a  law  of  the 
Oricnul  liepublic  of  the  Uruguay,  a  foreigner  pays  for  the  licence  to  open  a  shop,  or  other  estab- 
lishment included  in  the  provisions  of  tiie  said  law,  a  sum  greater  than  that  which  is  paid  by  a  no- 
live  citizen;  her  Britannic  Majesty  engages,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Article,  not  to  insist  upon  tlie  abolition  of  this  distinction,  so  long  as  it  exists  impartially 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  every  other  foreign  nation. 

And  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Unigtiay  engages,  on  bis 
part,  that  if  at  any  future  time,  the  amount  payable  by  British  subjects  for  such  licence  should  be 
increased,  a  corresponding  increase  shall  at  tne  same  time  be  made  in  the  sum  payable  by  native 
citizens  of  the  Republic ;  so  that  tlie  proportion  between  the  sum  payable  by  British  subjects  and 
the  sum  pav-able  by  citizens  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uniguay,  respectively,  shall  never  be 
altered  to  the  prejudice  of  British  subjects. 

Tlie  present  additional  article  sliall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  Treaty  signed  this  day.  It  sliall  be  ratified,  and  tlie  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

Second  Additional  Article. — Whereas  a  strict  and  immediate  execution  of  that  part  of 
Article  \'I.  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navication,  signed  at  London  on  the  26th 
of  August,  1842,  between  her  iVlajoscv  the  Queen  of  the  United  Rin^om  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland, and  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  which  stipulates  that  a  ship  must  have  been 
actually  built  within  the  territory  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  to  be  considered  a 
ship  of  that  Republic,  would,  in  tlic  present  state  of  Uruguay  shipping,  deprive  the  Republic  of 
the  full  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  intended  to  be  established  by  the  Treaty ;  it  is  agreed  that, 
for  the  space  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  excliange  of  the  ratilications  of  die  said  Treaty, 
any  ships,  wheresoever'built,  being  owned,  navigated,  and  re^stered  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  VI.  of  the  Treaty,  shall  be  considered  as  ships  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the 
Uruguay :  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reserving 
to  heradf  the  right  to  chim,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  seven  years,  the  strict  enforcement  of 
nil  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  said  article  of  the  Treaty,  relative  to  the  conditions 
which  are  to  determine  the  national  character  of  vessels  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uru- 
giJay. 

Tlic  present  additional  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  had  been  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  aforesaid  Treaty  of  the  '26th  of  August,  1842.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  those  of  the  Treaty. 

BRAZIL. 

Tlie  Commercial  Treaty  with  Brazil  has  expired  in  accordance  with  a  notice  given  two  years 
previously  to  that  effect.  No  new  Treaty  has  as  yet  been  negociated  in  consequence  of  exclud- 
inc,  by  a  prohibitor\'  duiv,  sugar,  the  produce  of  Brazil  bv  tlie  British  sugar  duties  acts  of  1842, 
1843,  1844,  1845. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

customs'  tariff  of  the  SPANISH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

The  commercial  regulations  and  custom-house  prohibitions  and  duties  of  the  Spanish 
American  Republics  have  been  characterised  by  barbarous  restrictions  and  by  ignorance 
of  all  sound  principles  of  commerce  and  finance.  The  most  absurd  restrictions  even 
upon  internal  traffic,  and  the  most  preposterous  attempts  to  protect  national  industry, 
have  been  adopted  since  the  independence  of  those  states,  and  as  suddenly  and  ca- 
priciously altered  in  form.  These  regulations,  and  prohibitions,  and  duties  have,  like 
the  revolutions  of  those  unfortunate  countries,  been  suddenly  and  capriciously  changed 
by  every  new  ruler,  but  always  to  the  great  injury  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Though  the  latest  tables  of  duties  which  we  have  obtained  may,  in  a  very  short 
period,  be  altered,  we  believe  the  changes  will  not,  for  some  time,  materially  alter  the 
amount  of  duty,  nor  the  restrictions  on  trade. 

MEXICO. 

'General  Commercial  Regulations  for  the  Maritime  and  Frontier   Custom-houses,  ac- 

cording  to  the  Laics  of  the  27  th  of  August,  1845. 

Article  I. — Every  vessel  of  whatever  nation,  not  at  war  with  Mexico,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  such  ports  of  the  latter  as  are  open  to  foreign  commerce  ;  and  in  the  act  of 
arriving,  the  captain,  or  supercargo,  and  the  crew,  as  well  as  the  vessel  and  the  cargo, 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  regulations  prescribed  in  this  decree ;  to  the  payment  of  duties, 
and  to  the  penalties  established  by  it,  or  to  the  measures  in  force  at  the  time  of  arrivincr. 
Vessels  shall  therefore  be  considered  as  arrived  for  all  the  uses  of  this  tariff  immediately 
on  casting  anchor  in  the  waters  of  the  port 

Article  II. — Vessels  proceeding  from  a  foreign  port,  not  excepting  national  vessels, 
shall  bring  no  more  merchandise  than  is  destined  for  the  Mexican  port  to  which  they  are 
bound.  The  breach  of  this  article  shall  be  punished  by  confiscating  the  vessel  and  the 
merchandise  not  destined  to  the  same  port. 

Article  III. — ^The  following  ports  are  open  to  foreign  commerce : 

'^Sisal. 
Campeachy. 

Santa  Juan  Bautista  de  Tabasco. 
Vera  Cruz. 
In  the  Mexican  Gulf      ....    •{  Santa  Anna  dcTaumalipas. 

Matamoros. 
Matagorda. 
Velasco 
, Galveston 
rAcapulco. 

In  the  Pacific -<  San  Bias. 

^Mazatlan. 
In  the  Gulf  of  California  .  .  .  (ruaimas. 
In  the  Sea  of  Upper  California         .         .       Monterey. 

Section  I. 

Article  IV. — National  vessels,  conveying  foreign  or  native  goods,  produce,  or 
other  effects  from  one  port  to  another,  or  others  in  the  republic,  shall  be  free  from  tonnage 
duties. 

Article  V. — The  following  effects  shall  be  free  of  all  duties  in  whatever  vessel  they 
may  be  imported,  viz. : 

1.  Card-wire. 

2.  Exotic  or  dissected  animals. 

3.  Quicksilver. 

4.  Mineral  coal^  until  the  mines  of  the  republic  «uf^\^  \X. 
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.5.  Mineralogical  and  geoIo«;ical  collections. 

6.  Objects  of  natural  history. 

7.  Designs  and  models  ( f  machines,  edifices,  monuments,  and  shipping. 

8.  Bricks  and  earth  for  foundry  furnaces. 

9.  Printing  types. 

10.  Printed  books,  stitched  and  manuscript,  or  printed  music,  not  including  in  this  ex- 

emption books  and  other  prints  used  for  infant  schools,  or  for  devotioa,  and 
bound  or  half-bound  books. 

1 1.  Topographical  and  geographical  maps  and  charts. 

12.  Machines,  apparatus,  and  instruments  for  scientific  purposes. 

13.  Machines  and  apparatus  for  agriculture,  mining,  and  the  arts,  except  stiUs  that  are 

not  of  new  invention.  (In  this  and  the  preceding  classification  machines  are  un- 
derstood to  be  such  works  as  are  composed  of  various  pieces,  with  the  object  of 
putting  into  play  mechanical  power  ;  and  apparatus  such  works  as  are  composed 
of  various  pieces  adapted  for  experiments  in  physics,  and  the  chemical  affinities 
of  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  gaseous,  or  imponderable;  things  that  can  be  sold  se* 
parately,  such  as  pig  iron,  oil,  broad  cloth,  plush,  skins,  &c.,  though  coming  as 
connected  with  machinery,  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties.) 

14.  Ancient  and  modern  coins  of  all  metals^  and  facsimiles  of  them  iu  compositions  or 

pasteboard. 

15.  Ship  masts. 

16.  Exotic  plants  and  their  seeds. 

17.  New  vessels  of  all  kinds^  destined  to  become  naturalised. 

18.  Linen  rags. 

19.  Printing  ink. 

AiiTiCLE  VII.  Such  articles  as  are  declared  free  of  importation  duties,  shall  also  be 
free  of  all  other  duties  in  their  transit  through  the  country. 

Article  VIII.  Although  the  effects  enumerated  in  the  5th  article  shall  be  free  of 
all  duties,  they  must  be  entered  in  the  general  manifest  of  the  vessel,  and  bring  parti- 
cular invoices  with  them  made  in  conformity  with  what  is  prescribed  in  Article  XXVIII. 
Goods  arriving  in  the  republic  without  said  documents,  and  having  a  consignee,  he  shall 
pay  only  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  but  should  there  be  no  consignee  to  take  charge  of  them 
immediately,  the  fine  shall  be  levied  on  said  effects,  which  in  this  case  shall  be  100 
dollars,  and  the  surplus  effects  shall  be  delivered  to  the  respective  consuls,  that  they 
may  hold  them  at  the  disposal  of  whoever  may  have  a  right  to  them. 

Section  11. — Prohibitions, 

AaTicLE  IX. — ^The  importation  of  the  following  effects  is  prohibited  under  the  pe- 
nalty  of  confiscation,  and  other  penalties  imposed  by  this  tariff : 

1.  Brandy  distilled  from  sugar-cane,  and  any  other  not  from  the  grape,  except  gin  and 

rum  imported  in  bottles  and  jars. 

2.  Starch. 

3.  Aniseed,  cumin,  and  caraway-seed. 

4.  Capers. 

o.  Sugar  of  all  kinds. 

6.  Rice. 

7.  Raw  Cotton. 

8.  Indigo. 

9.  Brass  and  copper  wire  of  all  kinds. 

10.  Fire-arms,  and  other  arms  of  all  kind. 

11.  Sulphur. 

12.  Boots  and  half-boots  of  leather  or  cloth,  with  soles  for  men,  women,  and  children. 

13.  Buttons  of  every  metal,  which  are  engraved  or  stamped  on  the  obverse  or  reverse 

with  the  national  or  Spanish  arms. 

14.  Coffee. 

15.  Manufactured  wax. 

16.  Cast  nails  of  all  sizes. 

/  7.  Copper  in  pigs,  and  manut^clui^d  mto  utensils  for  domestic  use. 
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18.  Cumin. 

19.  Tortoiseshell  and  horn,  manufactured  into  articles  of  the  latter  material  only. 

20.  Epaulettes  of  all  kinds  and  metals  for  military  insignia. 

21.  Cordovan  leather  of  all  kinds  and  qualities. 

22.  Tin  in  blocks. 

23.  All  kinds  of  prints,  miniatures,  pictures,  and  figures  that  are  obscenef  and  in  general 

every  article  of  workmanship  that  is  obscene,  and  contrary  to  religion  and  good 
morals. 

24.  Artificial  flowers. 

25.  All  kinds  of  galloons  made  of  metals  or  other  materials. 

26.  Chamois  leather  of  all  kinds. 

27.  Woollen  cloths  of  the  poorest  and  coarsest  kinds,  called  ''gerga**  and  ''g^rgue- 

tilla." 

28.  Wheat  flour,  except  for  Yucatan. 

29.  Every  kind,  number,  and  colour  of  cotton  yam. 

30.  Every  kind,  number*  and  colour  of  cotton  thread. 

31.  Thread  of  cotton  and  linen  mixed. 

32.  Soap  of  all  kinds. 

33.  Children's  toys. 

34.  Common  earthenware,  glazed  or  not  glazed,  printed  or  plain. 

35.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  prohibited  by  competent  authority. 

36.  Blank  books,  ruled  or  not  ruled,  and  invoices,  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading,  and 

forms  of  custom-house  documents,  whether  printed,  engraved  or  lithographed. 

37.  Hoe's  lard. 

38.  Molasses. 

39.  Timber  of  all  kinds,  excepting  for  ship  masts,  fine  wood  for  veneers,  and  that  per« 

mitted  in  Tampico  and  Matamoros  by  the  decree  of  the  3rd  of  June,  1840,  sub- 
ject to  the  duties  assigned  to  it. 

40.  Munitions  of  war,  whether  of  lead,  or  any  other  metal. 

41.  Playing  cards  of  all  kinds. 

42.  Gold  leaf  or  tinsel. 

43.  Broad  cloth,  not  of  the  first  quality. 

44.  Parchments,  except  for  drawing. 

45.  Lead  in  the  rough  or  refined. 

46.  Gunpowder,  except  for  sporting. 

47.  Ploughshares  of  the  same  form  as  that  used  in  the  country. 

48.  "  Rebosos"  (cotton  scarfs  of  the  country)  of  all  kinds,  and  all  printed  or  clouded 

cloths,  imitating  them. 

49.  All  kinds  of  ready-made  clothing,  including  vestments  and  clerical  ornaments. 
(The  following  articles  excepted  : 

Bands  and  sashes,  with  or  without  fringe. 

Covered  buttons  of  all  kinds.     Leather  shirts. 

Stocking  web,  shirts  and  drawers,  whether  of  silk,  cotton,  or  wool. 

Silk  scarfs. 

Netted,  or  elastic  caps,  whether  of  silk,  cotton,  or  wool. 

Gloves. 

Stockings,  hats,  and  suspenders. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Shawls,  with  and  without  linings.) 

50.  Common  salt. 

51.  Saltpetre. 

52.  Blankets  and  coverlets  of  cotton  or  woollen,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both. 

53.  *^  Sayal"  (a  fabric  made  of  wool  and  hair)  and  sayalete  (a  coarse  woollen  stuff  called 

in  some  places  taminy). 

54.  Tallow  in  the  rough  and  refined. 

55.  Tobacco  of  all  kinds  and  in  every  form.     It  can  only  be  imported  by  the  director  of 

the  tobacco  monopoly,  but  private  licences  for  cigars  and  rappee  will  be  granted 
VOL.  I.  4  u 
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by   the  government,  in  which  case  the  duties  will  be  paid  at  three  dollars 
per  pound. 

56.  Plain  and  ribbed  cloths,  bleached,  and  unbleached,  made  of  cotton  alone  or  mixed, 

that  do  not  exceed  thirty  threads  weft  and  warp  on  a  quarter  inch. 

57.  Unbleached,  twilled,  and  satin-faced  cloths,  made  of  cotton  only  or  mixed,  which 

do  not  exceed  thirty  threads  weft  and  warp  on  a  quarter  inch. 

58.  Plain  coloured  cloths  of  fast  colours  made  of  cotton  only,  or  mixed,  which  do  not 

exceed  twenty-five  threads  weft  and  warp  on  a  quarter  inch. 
(When  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  tariff  colours  are  alluded  to,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  definition  includes  not  only  the  colours  which  resist  the  action  of  water,  soap,  and 
light,  but  also  those  which  do  not  resist  them,  but  always  retain  enough  colour  to  prevent 
them  being  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  bleached  and  unbleached  cottons  manufactured 
in  the  country.) 

59.  Plain  coloured  cloths  of  fugitive  colours,  made  of  cotton  only,  or  mixed,  which  do 

not  exceed  thirty  tlireads  under  the  quarter  inch  of  weft  and  warp. 

60.  Salt  pork  cured  or  pressed  and  the  oflfal  of  pigs. 

(In  this  prohibition  are  not  included  sausages  and  smoked  hams.) 

61.  Wheat  and  all  other  grain. 

62.  Shoes  and  slippers. 

With  respect  to  manufactured  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  the  following  are  exempted 
from  the  said  prohibition,  and  they  shall  pay  the  corresponding  duties  :— 

Awl  blades. 

Fish  hooks. 

Barrel  hoop  and  hoop  iron. 

Gimlets. 

Braces  and  bracebits. 

Gravers. 

Knives  proper  to  the  arts. 

Strings  for  musical  instruments. 

Hand  vices. 

Hooks  for  dentists. 

Files. 

Saws. 

Screws. 
Article  X.  The  law  of  the  29th  of  March,  1 827,  remains  in  force,  inasmuch  as  the 
powers  given  by  it  to  the  states*  legislatures  for  fixing  the  periods  for  allowing  the  impor- 
tation, are  exercised  by  the  ''juntas"  of  the  departments. 

Article  XI.  The  importation  of  wheat  into  the  state  of  Chiapas  is  permitted  in  such 
cases  as  the  '*  junta"  of  the  department  shall  determine. 

Section  III, —  Of  Duties  on  a  Valuation  to  bejixed  according  to  the  prices  of  the 

Articles  within  the  Republic. 

Article  XII.  All  goods,  produce,  and  effects  included  in  this  tariff  shall  pay  the  rates 
designated  in  it. 

The  oroods  which  exceed  a  vara  in  width  shall  be  reduced  to  square  measure,  and  the 
rate  shall  be  collected  on  each  square  vara;  but  cloths  undera  vara  wide,  which  are  joined 
together  by  a  seam  or  list,  arc  not  to  be  passed  as  a  single  piece,  otherwise  it  will  be  held 
as  a  fraud.  Those  which  are  not  specified  in  this  tariff,  shall  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
thirty  percent. 

Article  XIII. — The  vessels,  barrels,  or  bottles,  which  contain  liquids,  and  the 
common  wrappers  of  piece  goods,  including  up  to  ten  \aras  of  inside  wrapper,  whether  of 
linen,  woollen,  or  cotton  stuff  not  prohibited,  will  be  exempt  from  duties,  but  if  they  ex- 
ceed this  length  the  whole  shall  pay  duty  according  to  this  tariff,  and  should  they  be  of  a 
prohibited  kind,  they  shall  be  confiscated. 
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Section  IV. — Specific  duties  imposed  according  to  fixed  valuations  on  the 
basis  of  thirty  per  cent.  These  valuations  are  those  which  the  goods  are  worth 
in  Mexico,  without  any  reference  to  the  invoice  prices.     The  folUowing 
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Articles  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Tow,  and  Grass. 


ARTICLES. 


Weight. 
Measure, 
or  Num- 
ber. 


Mexican 
Money. 


Import 
Duty. 


Hemp , 

Flax 

Carpeting  of  Lemp  or  tow 
alone,  at  and  under  a  vara 
wide 

Sheeting!  of  flax  or  hemp,  or 
imitations  of  them,  at  and 
under  a  vara  wide 

Socki  and  half-itockings  of 
ail  colours 

Tapes  of  all  kinds  and  coloun> 

GloTes  of  all  sizes  and  colours 

Linen -thread  of  all  kinds, 
nnmberp,  and  colours. . . 

Twine  of  all  kinds 

Bleached,  nnbleadied,  and 
coloured  cloths  of  hemp  or 
hemp-tow,  at  and  under  a 
Tara  wide 

Bleached  and  unbleached 
plain  cloths,  of  flax,  flax- 
tow,  or  grass,  at  and  under 
a  vara  wide 


quintal 
do. 


vara 


do. 

dnsen 

lb. 
down 

lb. 

100  lbs. 


Tara 


do. 


dlrs.  cts. 

2  00 

3  OO 


0     1S| 


0    07 


British 
Money. 


Import 
Duty. 


£  ».  d. 
0  8  4 
0  IS    6 


0    0    6i 


0    0    3i 


ARTICLES. 


Weight, 


or  Nam- 
ber. 


0 
0 
0 

0 

4 


If* 
60 
75 

75 

00 


0    3 
0    3 


6 


0    06 


0    08 


0    3    li 

0    3     U 
0  16    8 


0    0    3 


0    0    4 


Bleached  and  unbleached, 
more  than  thirty-«iz 
threads  to  the  quarter  inch 

Plain  cloths,  made  of  the 
last-mentioned  materials, 
painted,  striped,  or  shaded, 
at  and  under  a  Tara 
wide 

Bleached,  unbleached,  or 
coloured  cloths  figured, 
twilled  or  damasked,  at 
and  under  a  Tsra  wide.... 

Bleached,  unbleached,   and 
colomed    cloths,    embroi 
dered,  or  with  open  work, 
at    and    under    a     Tai 
wide 

Men's  and  women's  stodtings 
of  all  kinds  and  colours. . . 

Children's     do.        do. 

Plain,  white,  or  coloured 
handkerchieis,  at  and 
under  a  Tara  wide. 


du. 
do. 

do. 

iOMI 

d«». 
do. 


llexienD 
Money. 


Inpert 
Duty. 


din.  da. 


0   ts 


Britiah 


Impart 
Dlrt^ 


£  t.  dL 


0  0  4 


0    tS       0    0   4i 


0    11 


0  18 

1  M 
0    8t 


0    0    • 


0    0    t 

Oil 

0    S    I 


1    so    I  0    6   1 


Note  l.^Uandkexchiefs  exceeding  a  vara  square  shall  be  reduced  to  square  measure  lor  mlculaiUig  I 
poniing  duty. 

Note  2.— If  any  of  the  cloths  included  in  the  foregoing  daasification  baTe  a  mixture  of  eotton  in  fkefm. 
pay  the  same  duty  annexed  to  cottons  of  a  similar  quanty.  If  the  mixture  be  of  a  material  dlllbrem  ~ 
such  as  metal  or  silk,  the  same  rate  of  duty  shall  be  imposed  as  on  a  similar  quality  which  has  bo  mixture. 

Articles  of  Wool,  Hair,  Feathers,  and  Furs. 


ARTICLES. 


Wool,raw 

Floor-carpets  and  **  tripe"  of 

all  kind»,  at  and  under  a 

Tara  wide 

Socks  and  half-stockings  of 

all  colours 

Stocking-webs,    shirt,    and 

drawers 

Twilled     cassimere    of    all 

kinds  and  colours,  at  and 

under  a  vara 

Worsted-thread  of  all  kinds 

and  colours 

Netted  caps 

Gloves  of  all  sizes  and  co- 

Iiiurs 


Weight, 
Measure  ( 
or  Num- 
ber. 


Mexican 
Money. 


Import 
Duty. 


jdlrs.  ctj. 
100  lbs.  !    4    00 


Tara 

doxen 

each 

Tara 

lb. 
dozen 

do. 


0    75 
0    75 


British 
Money. 


Import 
Duty. 


ARTICLES. 


0 


iC 


0    3 
0    3 


0    50     ;  0    3    1 


0    3     li 


0 
3 


60 

00 


0    7^ 


0 
0 


2 
12 


0     3     li 


d.\ 

8    Men's  and  women's  stockings 

I    of  all  kinda  and  colours.  •  • 

Children's    do.        do. 

1|  Plain  and  fancy  broad-cloths 

of  all  colours,  a  vara  wide. 

1|  Handkerchiefs,pIain,WTiMight 

and  twilled,  of  all  colours, 

at  and  undvr  a  vara  wide, 

exdusiTe  of  tbe  fringe. . . . 

White   and  coloured   plain 

cloths,  at  and  under  a  Tara 

wide 

Cloths  of  all  colours,  worked 
damasked.  cro>seo,  striped, 
and  twilled,  at  and  under 
a  Tsra  wide 


6 
6 


Weight, 


erN 
ber, 


doien 
do. 

Tara 


do. 
do. 

do. 


Money. 


Impart 
Duty. 


dire.  cts. 

1     .Vl 
0   so 

I     00 


0    20 
0     12i 


BritI* 


fluty. 


0     15 


0    6   3 
0    2    1 

0    4    1 


0    0  10 
0    0    6i 

0    0    7ft 


Note  1.— Handkerchief*  which  exceed  a  squsre  vam,  shall  be  squared,  and  pay  duties  accordingly. 

Note  2. — The  clothH,  included  in  this  classification,  having  any  mixture  of  cotton,  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  the  rata 
annexed  to  them,  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  same  rate.  If  the  mixture  be  of  any  material  eiflerent  fnmi  cotton,  sock 
as  metal  or  silk,  they  shall  pay  the  rate  annexed  to  a  similar  quaUty  not  mixed. 

Article  XVI. — Silks. 


ARTICLES. 


Weight, 
Measure, 
or  Num- 
ber. 


Blond,  and  other  lace  and' 

netting  of  all   kinds  and! 

colours,  plain  and  embroi-; 

dered i 

Umbrellas  and  parasols  off  ill 

sixes 

Vnmanufactured  silk  of  all 

qualities 


lb. 

each 

lb. 


Mexican'  British 
Money.     Money. 


Import  :  Import 
Duty.       Duty. 


ARTICLES. 


I  Mexictta!  British 
Weight,  I  Money. !  Money. 

MeasuTv, ! 

or  Num-  i 

bcr.  Impost 


Duty. 


Import 
Duty. 


dlrs.  cts.  •  £   J.   d. 


12  00 
1  25 
1    00 


I 


,  Untwisted  silk,  or  ''quifia," 
j     of  all  qualities  and  colours 
■llirown  silk,  sewing  silk,  and 
0       cbiuelle,  for  embmidering, 
I    of  all  qualities  and  colours 
0    5    3ft;  Plain  and  fancy  silks  of  all 
fabrics,  composed  of  silk 
only,  or  whatever  quality 
or  name ....• 


^dlrs.cts.1^  1.  4, 


2  10 


0    4    2 


lb. 
do. 

do. 


S    00 


3    09 


3    00 


0    8     4 


0  »    0 


0  19    « 


Nofe.— The  clothn,  and  other  meTchanA\l«'\1xc\^x<^lc4*m^^i\a^^MlKiTi^^«u^^^ 
not  metal,  ahalJ  pay  the  nie  as  ii  oi  lAk.  ouVv. 


tB&xSNSA  of  iBj  other  antcrnl 
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Cotton  Manufactures. 


ARTICLES. 


Welcbt, 
Mraaure, 
i  or  Num- 
ber. 


Mexican'   Britbh 
Money.  •  Money. 


Import 
Duty. 


Import 
Duty. 


Socks  and  half-itocklnga. . . . 

Stocking-web,  abirta,  and 
dnwera 

White  and  coloured  apes. . . 

Netted  cape 

tilovea  of  ali  aixee  and  co- 
lours  

Bleacbed  and  nnbleached 
cloths,  ribbed  and  plain, 
cxcreding  thirty  threads 
weft  and  warp  on  the 
quarter  inch,  at  and  nuder 
a  ?ara  wide 

I'nbleacbed,  twilled,  or  tatin 
cloilu,  ezceedlng  thirty 
threads  weft  and  warp  on 
the  qnarter  inch,  at  and 
under  a  vara  wMe 

Plain  cloths,  nnbleached  or 
■triped.of  fagitiTe  colours, 
exceeding  thirty  threads 
on  the  quarter  inch 

White,  twitted, or  satin  cloths, 
with  or  withoat  embossing, 
raised  face,  or  cut  like 
velvet,  at  and  under  a  Tsra 
wide 

riain  cleths,  pcintMl  or  dyed, 
striped  or  shaded,  of  fast 
coluuis,  from  twenty-six 
threads  weft  and  warp  on 
the  quarter  inch,  at  and 
under  a  vara  wide 

Twilled,  and  all  other  cloths 
not  plain, printed  and  dyed 

Thread,  cotton,  or  of  cotton 
and  wool,  including  the 
paper- packages 


doaen 

each 

lb. 

dosen 

do. 


dirs.  cts. '  £  $.   d. 
0    80     i  0    3    4 


0     M       0    t     I 


ARTICLES. 


00 
73 


0  12 
I 
■  0    3 


0 


rara 


do. 


do. 


Weight, 
Mvasure, 
or  Num- 
ber. 


Mexican 
Money. 


Import 
Duty. 


0    15 


lb. 


0     15 


0    15 


0    0    71 


Men's  and  women's  stock 
ings  of  all  qualities  and 

colours 

0    75    I  0    3    1 1  Children's  do , 

Muilins,  linns,  gauxes,  and 
other  white  and  eolonred 
cotton  ciDtlis  of  an  ojien 
texture,  fancy  and  plain, 
without  regard  to  the 
number  of  threads,  at  and 
under  a  vara  wide 

Printed,  striped,  and  checked 

'*      handkerchiefs,  of  fast  en. 

lours,     from      twenty-six 

threads    on    the    quarter 

[    inch,  at  and  under  a  vara 

wide 

0    0    7i  Plain   white   handkerchief*, 
with   white    or    oulonred 

I    borders,  exceeding  thirty 

threads    on    the    quarter 

0    a    7|;    inch,  at  and  under  a  vara 

wide 

White  handkerchiefs,  twilled 
or  mith  raised  stripes  or 
checks,  at  and  under  a 
vara  wide 

do.  with  borders  or  cor- 
ners embroidered,  or  with 
open  work,  at  and  under  a 
Tara  wide.  .• 

White  and  coloured  muslin 
handkerchiefs,  without  re- 
gard to  number  nf  threads, 
at  and  under  a  vara  wide. 

Lace  of  cotton,  including 
boxes,  Slc 


dosen 
do. 


dlrs.  cts. 


1 
0 


50 


British 
Money. 


Import 
Duty. 


£  s.  d. 


0 
0 


0 

t 


8 
1 


do. 


do. 


do. 

0    15 

a  0  71 

1 
1 

do. 

0    10 

0    0    5 

do. 

0    10 

0    0    5 

0    .VO       0    «     1 


each 

do. 

do. 

do. 
lb. 


0    lt| 


0    I2| 


0    0    61 


0    0    6ft 


0    09 


0    11 


0     14 


0 
S 


10 

ao 


0    0    4ft 


0    0    5 


0    0    7 


0 
0 


0 
8 


8 

4 


Note  I.— All  handkerchiffs  which  exceeds  a  square  Tars,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  duties,  aocOTding  to  their  klad, 
for  the  number  of  square  varas  they  cnntain. 

Note  S.— All  the  cloths  included  in  this  classi6catioo,  although  they  may  hare  a  mixture  nf  flax,  hemp,  grass,  or 
tow,  or  any  of  than,  shall  pay  the  rate  and  duty  as  pure  cotton,  aooordmg  to  the  description  of  cloth  they  are. 

Article  XVIII. — ^The  weights  and  measures  referred  to  in  tliis  tariff,  and  which  shall 
regulate  the  collection  of  duties,  are  those  of  established  usage  in  this  Republic.  The 
lueasurest,  therefore,  are : — 

The  rara,  of  three  feet  long, 

Theybo/,  of  twelve  inches. 

The  inch  J  of  twelve  lines. 
The  weights  are, — 

The  quintal,  of  four  arrobas^  is  equal  to  101  lbs.  7  ounces,  avcrdupois. 

The  arroba,  of  twenty-five  pounds. 

The  pound,  of  sixteen  ounces,  is  equal  to  1  lb.  4  drams  nearly,  averdupois. 

The  ounce,  of  si.xteen  drachms. 

The  drachm,  of  thirty-six  grains. 
The  moneys  named  for  the  payment  of  duties  are, — 

The  dollar^  of  ei^ht  silver  rials,  in  value  equal  to  alx)ut  4s.  2d.  sterling. 

The  cents,  one  hundred  to  each  dollar. 

Drf/  Measure. — The  cahi/  contains  12  fanegas;  and  the  fanega,  12  celemines.  The 
latter  has  many  sub-divisions.  The  fanega  is  of  the  capacity  of  3439  cubic  inches* 
English,  and  is  equal  to  1.599  bushel. 

Liquid  Measure, — The  mozo  of  wine  contains  16  arrobas»  or  cantaros;  an  arroba, 
8  azumbras,  or  32  quartillos.  A  botta  contains  30  arrobas.  The  arroba  measures  981 
cubic  inches,  English,  and  is  equal  to  4.245  gallons.  The  arroba  of  oil  is  c>]ual  to 
3.33  galloDS. 
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Long  Matgurc, — The  foot  is  divided  into  \2  pulgadas,  and  is  equal  to  11.128  inches, 
Kii^lish.  The  palmo  measures  9  pulgadas,  ur  8j-  inches ;  the  vara,  4  palmos,  or 
33.384  inches. 

Section  V.^^0/  the  Formalities  required  to  be  observed  previous  to  the  departure  of  the 

Vessel  from  the  I^rt  of  Shipment, 

Article  XXVII. — ^Thcsc  formalities  shall  be  observed  : — 
1st.  By  the  shippers  of  goods  to  the  Republic. 

*2iid.  liy  the  captains  and  supercargoes  of  the  vessels  which  bring  the  said  goods. 

3rd.  By  the  consuls,  vice-consuls,  or  merchants,  who  certify  the  invoices  of  the 

shippers  and  the  vessels*  manifests  in  the  mode  expressed  in  the  proper  place. 

Of  t/te  Shippers  and  Consignees  of  Goods. 

Article  XXVIII. — Any  individual  sending  from  a  foreign  country  merchandise  to  the 
Mexican  Republic,  shall  make  one  or  more  invoices  (according  as  it  suits  him)  of  all  the 
merchandise  wiiich  he  ships  to  each  consignee.  This  invoice  must  contain  the  following 
particulars: — 

1st.  The  name  of  the  vessel  and  captain,  and  the  port  of  Mexico  to  which  the 
vessel  is  bound,  together  with  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  the  articles  con- 
tained in  said  invoice  are  consigned. 
'2nd.  The  particulars  in  writing  and  cypher  of  the  contents  of  all  bales,  cases, 

barrels,  packs,  or  bundles  in  which  each  kind  of  merchandise  comes. 
3rd.  The  marks  and  numbers  of  each  package. 

4th.  The  name  of  the  merchandise,  and  the  particulars,  in  writing  and  cypher,  of 
the  quantity,  weight,  length,  and  breadth  appertaining  to  the  said  mercnaQdise, 
agreeably  to  what  this  tariff  requires  for  the  regulation  of  the  payment  of  duties, 
it  being  understood  that  the  width  shall  be  expressed  in  the  same  kind  of  measure 
as  the  length. 
The  liquids  and  commodities,  \ihose  duties  arc  regulated  according  to  this  tariff 
by  weight,  the  invoices  must  specify  in  the  kind  of  weight  that  is  in  use  at  the 
port  from  whence  the  vessel  comes,  and  must  give  all  particulars  as  to  what  it  is. 
5tli.  The  signature  of  the  owner  or  sliipper. 

()th.  The  shipper  shall  present  to  the  Mexican  consul,  or  vice-consul,  residing  at 
his  port,  three  copies  of  the  invoice,  and  this  officer  shall  certify  each  one  in  the 
manner  retiuired  in  the  thirty-fifth  article,  and  then  deh'ver  to  the  said  shipper 
one  of  the  copies  to  be  sent  to  his  consignee  by  said  vessel.  Should  there  be 
no  Mexican  consul  or  vice-consul  in  the  port,  these  invoices  shall  be  presented 
to  the  consul  or  vice-consul  of  any  other  nation  at  peace  with  Mexico  ;  but 
should  there  be  no  such  consul  or  vice-consul  there,  then  said  invoices  may  be 
certified  by  two  merchants  of  known  reputation  resident  in  the  port.  The  form 
of  the  certificate  will  be,  in  all  cases,  that  prescribed  by  the  thirty-fifth  article. 
Articlk  XXIX. — For  the  neglect  of  any  one  of  these  six  requisites  the  collector  shall 
impose  the  penalties  hereinafter  expressed,  and  exact  them  from  the  consignee. 

1st.  For  the  omission  of  each  one  of  the  requisites,  1,  2,  and  3,  a  fine  not  under 

five,  and  not  above  twenty-five  dollars. 
2nd.  Omitting  to  explain  in  writing  and  cypher  what  is  required  in  4,   will  incur 
u  penalty  similar  to  the  one  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph;  but  if  the  invoice 
do  not  specify  the  quantity,  weiglit,  or  measure  of  the  goods,  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  tlic  cargo  not  so  specified  shall  be  examined,  and  the  duties  on  this  part 
shall  be  charged  twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  that  fixed  in  this  tariff. 
3rd.  When  the  signature  of  the  ship{>er  is  wanting  in  the  invoices,  the  omission 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  five  to  twenty-tive  dollars  ;  but  should  the 
signature   be  wanting  in  one  or  two  copies,  which  in  all  other  respects  agree 
with  the  one  signed,  no  penalty  shall  be  incurred  ;  and  if  they  should  not  agree 
the  aforesaid  fine  will  be  levied,  and  the  duties  shall  be  rated  according  to  the 
invoice  which  will  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  them. 
4ih.  In  case  the  consular  certificate,  or  that  of  two  merchants  where  there  arc  no 
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consuls,  be  wanting,  the  goods  thus  uncertified  shall  be  placed  in  deposit  for 
one  month ;  during  this  time,  should  the  consignee  present  certified  invoices,  tiie 
goods  shall  be  despatched,  without  exacting  any  fine,  but  being  longer  in  deposit 
without  the  required   certificate   being   presented,  they  shall  be  confiscated. 
Where  the  certificate  has  been  granted  in  any  consulate,  and  the  seal  omitted, 
a  fine  shall  be  imposed  of  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  ;  but  should  this  happen  with 
respect  to  one  or  two  of  the  copies,  or  that  they  be  not  certified  at  all,  the  penalty 
will  be  the  same  as  that  expressed  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
Great  care  is  required  in  packing  separately  all  articles  liable  to  quick  ignition 
by  friction. 
Articlk  XXX. — All  interpolations,  corrections,  scratchings,  and  erasures  in  the  body 
of  invoices  are  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars.     Should 
any  alteration  be  necessary,  it  shall  be  placed  at  the  foot,  and  before  the  consular  certifi- 
cate, specifying  clearly  what  is  the  alteration  in  the  part  or  parts  of  said  invoice,  but  with- 
out touching  in  any  way  the  original  writing,  only  in  this  way  or  in  that  expressed  in 
Article  XLI.,  can  be  admitted  any  alteration,  otherwise  the  penalty  imposed  by  this 
article  shall  be  incurred. 

Article  XXXI.— Should  the  vessel  have  proceeded  from  two  or  more  foreign  ports, 
and  have  brough^cargoes  from  each,  she  must  bring  invoices  from  each  one  of  the  goods 
taken  on  board  at  each  place  with  the  same  number  of  copies  and  other  requisites  indi- 
cated in  the  preceding  articles,  and  similar  to  those  she  bnngs  from  the  first  port  of  her 
sailing. 

Of  Captains  of  Vessels, 

Article  XXXII. — The  duties  of  captains  of  vessels,  spoken  of  in  this  tariff  belong 
equally  to  supercargoes,  when  there  are  any. 

Article  XXXIII. — ^The  captain  of  every  vessel  laden  with  any  kind  whatever  of  mer- 
chandise from  a  foreign  port,  must  make  a  general  manifest  of  them  in  triplicate,  at  the 
port  of  shipment,  and  this  document  shall  specify : — 

1st.  The  vessel's  name  and  nation,  the  measurement  of  her  tonnage  in  writing  and 
cypher,  the  captain's  name,  the  port  of  her  departure,  and  the  Mexican  port  to 
which  she  is  bound. 
2nd.  The  shippers'  names  and  those  of  the  consignees  to  whom  the  cargo  is  to  be 

delivered. 
3rd.  The  bales,  cases,  barrels,  packs  or  packages  of  every  kind,  with  their  corre- 
sponding marks  and  numbers,  the  number  of  which  shall  be  written  in  letters 
and  cyphers,  and  each  kind  specified,  whether  they  be  bales  or  cases,  &c. 
4th.  The  general  denomination  of  the  merchandise  shall  be  stated  as  it  appears  in 

the  bills  of  lading. 
5th.  The  date  and  signature  of  the  captain. 

6th.  The  captain  shall  present  to  the  Mexican  consul  or  vice-consul  residing  in  the 
port  from  whence  he  sails,  three  copies  of  the  manifest,  in  order  that  in  each  one 
may  be  written  the  certificate  expressed  in  the  thirty-fourth  Article.  Should 
there  be  no  consuls  or  vice-consuls  there,  the  provision  stated  in  the  sixth  para- 
graph of  the  twentieth  Article  shall  be  observed. 
Article  XXXIV.  For  the  omission  of  any  of  the  first  five  conditions  aforesaid,  the 
captain  shall  be  fined  from  five  to  twenty -five  dollars,  to  be  regulated  by  the  collector. 

Article  XXXV. — In  case  the  certificate  alluded  to  in  the  sixth  condition  be  omitted 
in  the  three  copies  of  the  manifest,  the  vessel,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  will  be  confiscated 
but  the  cargo  will  not  be  subject  to  this  penalty  provided  its  respective  invoices  and  cer- 
tificates are  in  order. 

Article  XXXVI. — ^The  omission  of  the  certificate,  seal,  or  captain*8  signature,  and 
any  one  of  the  three  copies  of  the  manifest  shall  be  liable  to  similar  fines  as  the  omissions 
of  a  similar  nature  in  the  shipper's  invoices. 

Article  XXXVII. — It  will  be  the  captain's  duty  to  avoid  the  defects  in  his  manifest 
spoken  of  in  Article  XXX.,  and  in  case  there  be  any,  to  have  them  rectified  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  stated  in  the  said  article,  under  the  {)enalty  of  200  dollars  for  each 
infraction. 
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Article  XXXVIIL — ^The  captain  is  equally  obliged  to  present  certified  manifests  of 
any  cargo  he  may  receive  at  poits  where  he  may  stop  at,  after  his  first  sailing,  as  well  as  to 
have  invoices  made  out  agreeably  to  Article  XXX.,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  bis 
vessel,  and  all  that  belongs  to  her,  for  such  omission. 

Of  Consuls  and  Consular  Certificates. 

Article  XXXIX. — ^The  consuls  and  vice«consuls  of  the  republic  resident  in  foreign 
countries,  are  required  under  the  strictest  penalty  of  the  law  punctually  to  observe  all 
the  provisions  of  this  tariff  that  relate  to  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  the  republic 
expects  all  consuls,  vice*consuls,  and  merchants  of  friendly  nations,  to  proceed  agreeably 
to  these  instructions,  in  the  exercise  of  that  protection  which  in  their  ofiicial  capacity  it 
is  their  duty  to  extend  to  the  fair  trader,  and  thus  protect  the  captains  of  vessels  and 
shippers  of  goods  from  the  injuries  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  by  any  deviation 
from  the  forms  prescribed  in  this  tariff  for  their  guidance. 

Article  XL. — As  soon  as  any  captain  or  super-cargo  of  a  vessel  presents  the 
consul  with  the  manifest  in  triplicate,  of  the  cargo  destined  to  any  Mexican  port,  or  when 
any  merchant  delivers  him  his  invoices  in  triplicate,  he  shall  intimate  to  them  that  if 
any  alteration  is  necessary,  it  must  be  done  immediately  without  losing:  sight  of  the  pro- 
vision relative  to  alterations  contained  in  Articles  XXX.  and  XXXVQ, ;  for  when  once 
the  certificate  is  added,  no  alteration  whatever  shall  be  admitted. 

Article  XLI. — By  virtue  of  what  is  provided  in  Article  XXX.,  no  consul,  vice* 
consul,  or  merchant,  shall  certify  any  manifest  or  invoice  brought  to  them  with  inter- 
polations, corrections,  scratchings,  or  erasures ;  in  such  case  they  shall  be  returned 
to  the  owner  to  be  written  out  afresh ;  but  if  it  should  happen  that  the  sailing  of  the  vessel 
does  not  allow  time  for  this,  the  consular  certificate  may  be  added,  provided  said  defects  are 
described  in  it,  whether  they  occur  in  manifests  or  invoices  ;  such  defects  being  interpo- 
lations, corrections,  scratchings,  or  erasures.  The  fees  of  office  in  such  case,  will  be 
double  what  is  commonly  paid  for  a  certificate.  When  any  manifest  or  invoice  has  not 
passed  these  forms,  the  fine  imposed  by  the  Articles  XXX.  and  XXXVII.  will  be  incurred 
by  the  captain  or  consignee. 

Article  XL VIII.  —Before  certifying  the  manifests  of  the  captains  and  the  invoices  of 
shippers,  the  consul  or  vice-consul  shall  ask  if  they  are  aware  of  the  kind  of  goods,  pro- 
duce, and  other  merchandise  prohibited  from  entering  the  republic,  and  of  the  penalties 
imposed  by  this  tariff  on  those  who  trade  in  such  merchandise.  If  they  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  their  documents  shall  be  certified ;  if  the  contrary,  they  shall  be  made  aware 
of  them  before  the  certificates  are  granted. 

Section  Vl.-^Of  the  Arrival  of  Vessels  at  the  Ports  of  the  Republic, 

Article  XLIX. — All  foreign  vessels  arriving  at  the  ports  of  the  republic,  shall  pay  a 
tonnage  duty  of  twelve  rials  per  ton,  and  national  vessels  arriving  direct  from  foreign 
ports  shall  be  subject  also  to  the  same. 

The  anchorage  dues  in  respect  to  both  are  abolished. 

Article  L. — When  a  vessel,  after  her  total  discharge,  is  permitted,  agreeably  to 
Article  CV.,  to  go  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  republic,  in  order  to  ship  merchan- 
dise of  the  country,  tonnage  duties  shall  not  again  be  exacted,  but  in  order  to  enjoy  this 
privilege,  it  must  be  understood  tliat  she  comes  direct  from  a  national  port,  otherwise  she 
shall  pay  the  usual  dues. 

Article  LI. — ^The  captains  or  supercargoes  of  vessels  proceeding  from  a  foreign 
port,  on  arrival  in  the  waters  of  a  Mexican  port,  shall  not  allow  any  person  whatever  to 
come  on  board  until  they  have  been  visited  by  the  quarantine  officers,  and  those  of  the 
custom-house,  whose  boats  shall  carry  the  national  flag.  The  violation  of  these  pro- 
visions shall  subject  the  captain  or  supercargo  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars.  An  equal  fine 
shall  be  exacted  from  any  person  not  belonging  to  the  vessel,  who  shall  either  speak  or 
board  her  before  the  visit  of  the  aforesaid  officers. 

The  non-payment  of  the  fine  shall  be  remedied  by  confining  the  defaulters,  who  shall 
also  suffer  for  breaking  the  quarantine  regulations. 

Article  LII. — ^\Vhel\ver  xVve  Ne^^e\  \y^  \w  the  act  of  sailing  or  anchored,  as  soon 
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as  a  revenue  officer,  or  some  one  authorised  by  the  collector  of  the  customs,  shouhl  he 
think  proper  to  appoint  such,  shall  go  on  board  ;  the  captain  or  supercargo  shall  deliver 
in  the  same  moment  to  either  one  or  other  of  the  aforesaid  officers  the  packet  or  packets 
addressed  to  the  collector  agreeably  to  Article  XXXVIII. ;  should  he  tkil  to  do  so  with- 
out being  able  to  produce  justifiable  proof  of  some  extraordinary  accident  having  oc- 
curred during  the  voyage,  he  shall  be  subjected  to  a  fine  of  200  dollars,  besides  the  ex- 
penses of  making  new  copies  of  the  manifest  taken  from  the  third  copy  which  he  brings 
with  him  as  required  by  the  same  Article  XXXVIIL,  and  from  the  invoices  presented 
by  the  consignees,  which  copies  shall  be  authorised  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  of 
the  custom-house. 

If  the  lost  manifest  be  that  which  the  captain  should  bring  with  him,  and  its  absence 
be  not  accounted  for  from  a  similar  cause,  he  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars  ;  but  should  the 
sealed  packet  inclosing.the  two  copies  of  manifest  of  invoices,  together  with  his  own 
manifest  be  wanting,  and  their  absence  not  be  honestly  accounted  for,  the  vessel  and  all 
that  belongs  to  her  shall  be  confiscated,  but  not  the  cargo ;  if,  however,  the  consignee  of 
any  part  of  it  do  not  present  his  invoices  as  required  by  Article  XXXVIIL,  then  this 
part  also  shall  be  confiscated.  As  a  general  rule,  the  non-delivery  of  the  three  copies  of 
the  ship's  manifest,  or  that  of  the  invoices  without  a  sufficient  cause  being  shown  before 
a  revenue  law-court,  shall  be  punished  with  the  confiscation  of  the  vessel  and  that  part 
of  the  cargo  involved  in  it.  Of  all  which,  advice  shall  be  given  by  the  first  post  to  the 
principal  office  of  customs  and  direct  taxes. 

Article  LIII. — At  the  same  time  that  the  captain  or  supercargo  delivers  the 
packet  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  article,  to  the  revenue  officer  or  the  agent  from  the 
custom-house,  he  shall  also  deliver  to  them  a  note  signed  by  him,  stating  the  trunks,  va- 
lisses,  and  any  other  bagprage  belonging  to  his  passengers,  expressing  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  they  belong.  Said  note  shall  also  contain  the  stock  on  hand  of  provisions  be- 
longing to  the  vessel.  The  non-delivery  of  this  note  shall  subject  the  captain  to  a  fine 
of  fifty  dollars. 

Article  LIV. — Should  the  stock  of  provisions  appear  to  the  collector  of  the  cus- 
tom-house excessive  in  the  extreme,  he  shall  have  power  to  order  it  to  be  deposited  in 
the  custom-house  stores,  directing  the  vessel  to  be  supplied  with  what  may  be  necessary 
for  its  consumption,  and  allowing  the  remainder  to  be  embarked  only  when  there  be  no 
risk  of  fraud.  ^ 

Article  LV. — The  captain  or  supercargo  having  omitted  to  deliver  a  note  stat- 
ing the  baggage  and  the  surplus  stock  of  provisions,  it  shall  be  supplied  by  the  revenue  or 
custom-house  agents,  forming  one  by  taking  the  particulars  as  given  by  the  passengers 
in  respect  to  their  luggage ;  and  by  taking  an  inventory  of  the  stock  of  provisions  at  the 
same  time  if  possible,  either  before  or  after  the  vessel  has  finished  her  discharge.  The 
officer  who  does  this,  shall  add  his  signature,  and  it  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  collector 
to  fix  the  time  for  doing  it. 

Article  LVl. — Should  the  vessel  have  sufiered  stress  of  weather  during  her 
voyage,  causing  part  of  the  cargo  to  be  thrown  overboard,  or  having  been  forced  to  put 
into  port,  and  obliged  to  sell  some  part  of  the  cargo  to  meet  expenses,  then  the  captain 
or  supercargo  shall  present  a  declaration  in  writing  of  the  circumstances,  and  deliver  the 
same  to  the  revenue  officer,  or  to  the  agent  of  the  custom-house,  with  the  sealed  packet 
containing  the  manifest  and  invoices. 

Article  LV*II. — As  soon  as  the  collector  receives  this  declaration,  he  shall  com- 
municate it  to  the  mercantile  tribunal,  which  shall  immediately  proceed  to  obtain  proofs 
of  the  alleged  facts.  If  the  case  be  of  goods  thrown  overboard,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
prove  it,  not  only  by  the  affirmation  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  but  also  by  the  entry 
of  it  in  the  log-book.  Similar  evidence  will  be  required  of  the  sales  made  at  the  port 
which  the  vessel  may  have  been  forced  to  put  into,  and  besides  a  certificate  of  the  fact 
shall  be  legalised  by  a  public  authority  at  said  port. 

Article  LVIl I. — On  the  facts  as  stated  having  been  proved,  no  duties  shall  be 
exacted  on  the  merchandise  thrown  overboard  or  sold. 

AhticleLIX. — The  principal  revenue  officer  or  the  custom-house  officer  having  re- 
ceived the  sealed  packet,  and  the  statement  as  required  by  Articles  XLIV.  and  XLV.^  w^nkVx 
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llie  captain  or  siipcrcargo  ought  to  deliver  to  one  of  tlic  two,  said  officer  aliall  give  tlie 
captain  or  supercar<::o  the  proper  receipt,  whicli  shall  in  every  case  be  a  printed  form, 
bearing  the  custom-house  seal.  This  being  done,  he  shall  immediately  proceed  to  seal 
the  hatches  and  other  parts  of  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  No  guard  shall  remain  on  board, 
excepting  when  the  collector  so  orders  it,  which  order  must  be  in  writing. 

Article  LX. — Due  vigilance  shall  be  used  by  the  revenue  officers  both  by  land  and 
water,  in  order  to  prevent  communication  with  the  vessel,  or  fraudulent  extraction  of  the 
cargo. 

Article  LXI. — ^The  principal  revenue  officer,  or  the  custom-house  agent,  on  landing 
shall  immediately  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  collector  the  sealed  packet  containing;  the 
manifest  and  invoices,  as  well  as  the  list  of  luf^iiaire  and  stock  of  provisions,  and  without 
any  delay  the  collector  shall  put  into  the  post-office  the  packet  for  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, in  order  that  it  may  be  forwarded  by  the  first  mail,  or  by/m  express,  should  there 
be  one.  After  this  the  collector  shall  compare  the  documents,  and  finding  them  in  order, 
shall  sign  them. 

Article  LXII. — Within  twelve  business  hours  from  casting  anchor,  the  captain  or 
supercargo  shall  deliver  to  the  collector  und  comptroller,  or  to  the  person  who  acts  for 
them,  the  third  copy  of  his  general  manifest,  as  required  by  Article  XXXVIII.  He 
shall  make  oath  in  the  manner  he  holds  most  solemn  and  in  due  form  before  said  officers, 
that  all  the  merchandise  on  freight  and  for  sale,  forming  the  vesscFs  cargo,  is  contained 
in  the  manifest,  and  in  the  list  of  luggage  and  stock  of  provisions  presented  by  him. 
Should  he  refuse  to  make  oath,  the  collector  shall  direct  the  captain  of  the  port  to  detain 
the  vessel  until  the  custom-house  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  fraud. 

Article  LXIII. — Within  twelve  business  hours  after  the  delivery  of  the  correspond- 
ence, the  consigntes  shall  present  their  copies  of  invoices  belonging  to  the  cargo,  making 
oath  to  each  with  their  signatures  affixed,  that  they  are  correct  and  in  order  accoidingto  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  taking  into  account  the  corrections  which  may  have 
been  made.  Should  the  consignee  refuse  to  make  oath  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  the  mer- 
chandise contained  in  his  invoices  shall  be  examined  piece  by  piece,  and  with  the  greatest 
scrutiny. 

Article  LXIV.  The  consijrnce  named  in  the  invoice  of  the  shipper  of  the  goods  may 
refuse  to  rectivo  them,  provided  he  renounce  his  right  during  the  twelve  business  hours 
ccranted  for  presenting;  tlie  invoices,  and  provided  also  he  present  them  at  the  time  of 
formally  refusing:  the  consignment. 

Article  LXV. — The  time  fixed  in  the  preceding  article  having  elapsed  whhout 
either  refusing  to  receive  the  goods  or  presenting  the  corresponding  invoices,  it  shall  be 
understood  that  the  consignment  is  accepted. 

Article  LXVI. — Should  there  be  several  consignees  in  common,  the  refusal  must 
be  signed  by  all.  But  if  they  are  named  in  order,  1,  *2,  3,  &c.,  the  refusal  of  the  last  in 
order  is  equivalent  to  that  of  all  those  who  precede. 

Article  LXVI  I. — If  the  shipper  of  the  goods,  whose  consignment  is  refused,  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  republic,  the  collector  shall  inform  the  mercantile  tribunal  of  it,  and  it  shall 
name  two  respectable  merchants  as  consignees. 

Article  LXVIIL— If  one  of  these  refuse,  and  the  other  consent,this  one  alone  shall  be 
the  consiirnee.  The  refusal  of  these  consignees  officially  named  must  be  made  within  two 
business  days  after  the  date  of  their  nomination,  otherwise  it  shall  be  understood  that 
they  have  accepted  the  consignment. 

Article  LXIX. — Should  both  the  persons  thus  appointed  refuse,  the  tribunal  shall 
inform  the  collector,  who  shall  order  the  goods  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  best 
bidder.  From  the  produce  of  the  sale,  the  duties  shall  be  deducted,  and  the  balance 
placed  in  deposit  with  the  mercantile  tribunal  on  account  of  the  owner. 

Article  LXX. — Should  the  shipper  of  the  goods  whose  consignment  has  been  re- 
fused be  a  foreigner,  the  collector  shall  make  an  official  communication  to  the  consul 
or  vice-consul  belonging  to  the  same  nation,  advising  him  of  it,  in  order  that  within  the 
time  limited  by  Article  LX.,  he  may  state  whether  or  not  he  will  take  charge  of  the 
goods;  after  this  limited  time  expires,  he  shall  be  considered  the  consignee. 
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Article  LXXI. — The  consul  or  vice-consul  having  declined  the  charge,  the  goods 
shall  be  disposed  of  as  directed  in  Articles  LXVII.,  LXVIII.,  and  LXIX. 

Article  LXXII. — Any  vessel  anchoring  in  a  Mexican  port,  whose  object  is  neither  to 
receive  or  discharge  cargo,  but  merely  to  repair  damages,  or  take  in  provisions  for  the 
crew,  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  during  the  time  necessary  for  this  object,  but  on  con- 
dition that  all  tiie  papers  belonging  to  the  cargo  be  exhibited,  and  that  she  be  subject  to 
all  the  regulations  and  precautions  established  for  all  other  vessels  arriving  at  and 
destined  for  these  ports.  If  any  transshipment  of  goods  take  place  without  the  permission 
given  by  the  collector  to  store  them  during  the  time  of  careening,  and  it  be  discovered, 
the  vessel  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  Articles  CXX.,  CXXI.,  and 
CXXIL,  according  to  the  kind  of  the  goods.  When  the  damage  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
prevent  the  vessel  continuing  her  voyage,  the  collector  shall  inform  the  government,  in 
order  that  it  may  determine  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Article  LXXIIL — ^The  captain  or  supercargo,  during  the  twelve  business  hours 
allowed  him  for  presenting  his  manifest,  and  the  consignees,  during  the  twelve  hours 
allowed  them  for  their  invoices,  may  correct  at  the  foot  of  them  any  of  the  defects  fine- 
able  by  Articles  XXVIIL,  XXXlV.,  and  XXXVI.,  of  this  tariff,  but  no  defecU  can 
be  reformed  which  incur  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  nor  that  of  25  per  cent  augmen- 
tation in  the  duties,  as  s[)oken  of  in  the  2nd  pari  of  Article  XXVIII.,  nor  in  respect  to  the 
omissions  treated  of  in  Article  LXXXIV,  because  these  penalties  falling  on  breaches  of 
the  law  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  forgetful ness,  or  involuntary  negligence,  do  not 
merit  indulgence  ;  the  aforesaid  reforms  shall  free  those  who  were  liable  to  the  corre- 
sponding tines. 

Section  IX, —  Of  Exportation, 

Article  CX. — Foreign  vessels  shall  not  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  coasting- trade, 
or  of  ••  Echelle,"  in  the  ports  of  the  republic,  but  after  concluding  their  discharge  in  any 
of  them,  and  having  cleared,  they  may  go  directly  to  those  open  to  the  coasting  or  other 
trade,  in  order  to  load  dyewood,  or  any  other  national  produce  that  is  exempted  by  law 
from  duties  of  exportation,  provided  always  that  they  have  a  certi^cate  in  due  form  from 
the  respective  custom-houses  of  having  there  paid  the  tonnage  duties. 

Article  CXI. — In  order  to  enjoy  the  privilege  granted  in  the  preceding  article,  all 
foreign  vessels  must  submit  to  the  visit  of  the  officers  of  health  and  search  belonging  to 
the  port  at  which  they  arrive;  and  should  they  carry  money  to  make  purchases,  they 
roust  have  also  a  certificate  in  due  form  from  the  respective  custom-houses,  expressing  in 
figures  and  writing  the  amount  embarked,  and  that  the  export  duties  appointed  by  this 
tariff  have  been  paid. 

Abticle  CXll. — All  goods,  produce,  and  national  commodities  shall  be  free  of  all 
duties  on  exportation,  neither  shall  they  be  liable  to  duties  of  any  kind  whatever  in  their 
transit  through  the  interior  of  the  country  or  coastwise,  excepting  the  following,  which 
they  shall  pay  to  the  national  revenue : — 

Gold  in  coin 3  per  cent. 

Gold  bullion  (quintado) 6         „ 

Silver  in  coin 6         „ 

Wrought  silver  (quintado) 7         ,j 

Virgin   silver,  accompanied  with  certificate  of  having  paid 

"  quinto**  duty 7         ,, 

Article  CXIII. — The  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in  bars  or  ingots,  in  ore,  and 
dustf  Mexican  monuments  and  antiquities,  and  the  seed  of  the  cochineal  is  prohibited 
under  penalty  of  confiscation  ;  but  this  prohibition  shall  not  extend  to  small  quantities 
of  the  mineral  ores  and  dust  intended  for  specimens  as  curiosities ;  but  a  permit  from 
the  government  for  their  exportation  will  always  be  required. 

Article  CXIV. — The  permission  to  export  gold  and  silver  bullion  at  the  ports  of 
Guaimas  and  Mazatlan  shall  be  continued,  under  the  conditions  and  formalities  pre- 
scribed in  the  decrees  of  the  10th  November,  1841,  and  16th  February,  1842,  gold  when 
exported  paying  1 1  per  cent  and  silver  94  per  cent  on  the  value,  besides  I  per  cent 
wore  for  each  of  duty  iiDi)0sed  by  the  2nu  article  of  the  decree  of  the  10th  March  of 
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ttiis  year,  m  hen  not  sent  to  the  mint  to  l>c  coined.  The  collection  of  these  duties  hereby 
authorised  is  exempt  from  the  term  of  credit  allowed  by  the  lOlst  article. 

Article  CXV. — Articles  subject  to  export  duty,  shipped  clandestinely  to  evade  the 
payment  of  duty  shill  be  confiscated,  if  so  discovered  :  should  the  goods  be  beyond 
8('izure,  a  tine  equal  to  the  amount  of  them  valued  at  the  market  price  shall  be  levied. 
Should  the  article  have  been  embarked  and  the  vessel  still  in  port,  the  respective  tribu- 
nals shall  cause  it  to  be  landed,  or,  in  case  of  resistance,  shall  proceed  against  tlie  cap- 
tain or  supercargo  of  the  vessel,  im|)osing  penalties  on  them  equal  to  the  degree  and 
circumstances  of  the  offence. 

Article  CXV  I. — The  exportation  of  goods  not  liable  to  duty  being  effected,  with- 
out attending  to  the  formalities  prescribed,  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  equal  to  10  per 
cent  of  their  value,  taken  at  the  market  price  of  the  goods. 

Section  X. —  Of  other  Cases  irherehi  Jims  or  penalties  shall  be  incurred. 

Article  CXVII. — Besides  the  cases  specified  already  in  the  respective  articles  of  this 
tariti'  for  levying  |)enalties,  there  are  others  which  incur  them,  should  the  following  pro- 
visions be  infrinp:ed  : — 

Article  CXVIII. — If  any  foreign  vessel,  of  whatever  burden  or  form,  or  wherever  she 
may  have  come  from,  be  found  loading  or  unloading  goods  of  any  kind  at  any  coast, 
river,  harbour,  bay,  or  other  place  not  (lointed  out  by  this  tariff*  as  a  port  for  foreign 
vessels,  she  shall  for  this  alone  be  confiscated,  together  with  the  cargo  and  all  that  be* 
longs  to  her.  The  commander  of  said  vessel  shall  be  fined  from  500  to  3000  dollars, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  cargo,  and  shall  be  condemned  besides  to  from  six  months 
to  five  years  of  labour  and  banishment.  All  those  who  knowingly  aid  or  protect  the 
loading  of  said  vessels,  or  the  carriajre  of  c^oods  by  laud  introduced  mto  or  carried  out  of 
places  described  in  this  article,  shall  suffer  the  following  fines  and  punishments,  viz.; — 
the  owner,  or  his  deputy,  of  the  carts,  beasts  of  burden,  and  every  thing  used  in  the  trans- 
port of  the  etTects,  and  the  persons  who  receive  the  goods,  as  well  as  he  who  delivers, 
deposits,  takes  charge  of,  or  conceals  them,  shall  nil  undergo  the  same  penalties  and 
punishments  as  the  captain  or  su|>ercargo  of  the  vessel,  und  the  other  shall  be  punished 
by  {)ayin^  a  tenth-pan  of  the  flue,  and  suffering  a  tenth  of  the  punishment  im)K>sed  oa 
the  ])rincipals. 

National  vessels  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  |)enallios  on  coming  from  a  foreign  port 
and  entering  any  of  those  not  open  to  foreign  connncrce,  if  found  shipping  any  eflects 
whatever  for  a  foreign  country,  and  when  they  arc  found  loading  or  unloadmg  any  kind 
of  goods  whatever  at  ports  or  places  not  open  to  foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  coasting 
irade. 

Artk'Lf.  CXX. — All  merchandise  found  in  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce,  or  the 
coasting  trade,  which  has  been  introduced,  or  be  ni  liie  act  of  beini:  introduced,  without 
being  subjeetcd  to  the  forms  prescribed  in  this  decree,  and  witiioul  observing  any  of  the 
instructions  or  regulations  issued  by  the  government,  shall  be  confiscated,  together  with 
all  the  boats,  canoes,  and  vessels  of  every  class. 

AuTicLK  CXXI. — Si)ould  said  merchandise  be  prohibited,  there  shall  be  imposed 
bLsi<!es  liie  funs  in  Article  XCVII. ; — 

AuTK'LE  C'XXri. — Should  they  be  goods  of  which  tiic  government  has  a  monopoly, 
llie  innK)rtcrs  and  exporters  who  introduce  them  in  another  port  or  coast  of  the  republic, 
together  wiih  him  who  delivers  and  reeeivcs  them,  shall  sutler,  besides  the  confiscation 
of  the  goods,  vessel>,  cars,  beasts  for  riding  or  of  burden,  with  their  harnesses,  equip- 
ments, and  arms,  a  fine  of  double  the  value  of  the  monopolised  goods,  rated  at  the 
priee  of  the  monopoly  at  the  resj)cctive  places,  and  in  default  of  payment  shall  be  con- 
demned to  banishment  for  the  term  of  from  two  toci«;ht  vears. 

AkticleCXXIH. — Should  fdlse  money,  wliatever  the  metal  may  be,  be  found, besides 
the  con11>cation  of  every  thing  menliuncd  in  the  prceoding  article,  and  besides  a  fine 
c«|nul  to  what  the  false  money  would  represent  if  legal,  the  oti'ender  shall  be  punished 
with  all  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  law  on  coiners;  should  the  oHender  be  unable  to 
pay  the  fine,  the  metal  shall  be  melted,  and  held,  together  with  all  the  property  that 
may  have  been  recovered,  for  the   benefit  of  the  informer,  and  those  who  seized  it. 
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Passports. — The  master  of  any  vessel  coming;  from  a  foreign  port,  shall  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  declare  in  writing  to  the  chief  of  the 
maritime  custom-house,  the  number  of  passengers  he  has  on  board,  the  country  to  which 
they  belong,  their  trade  or  occupation,  and  the  place  where  they  embarked.  The  penalty 
for  neglect  to  comply  with  this  regulation,  or  the  making  a  false  statement,  is  100 
dollars,  and  an  additional  fine  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  passenger  omitted  in  the  report. 
The  vessel  may  be  detained  until  the  penalty  be  paid.  Seamen,  whose  names  are 
entered  on  the  roll,  arc  not  considered  as  passengers. 

Every  foreigner  shall,  before  he  disembarks,  declare  his  name,  age,  stature,  place  of 
birth,  from  whence  he  came,  his  destination,  the  object  of  his  voyage,  and  his  profession, 
which,  when  executed  by  the  head  of  a  family,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  women  and 
children  thereof. 

The  declaration  above  must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  person  making  the 
same. 

This  formality  being  complied  with,  the  collector  shall  give  to  the  foreigner  a  permit 
to  disembark,  subject,  however,  to  the  following  rules: 

1.  That  no  Spaniard,  or  subject  of  the  Spanish  government,  shall  enter  the 
Republic. 

2.  That  any  foreigner  provided  with  a  passport  from  the  general  government  may 
disembark. 

3.  That  the  citizens  of  the  new  States  of  America,  and  the  subjects  of  nations  who 
may  have  agents  officially  accredited  to  the  Republic,  may  also  land,  having  passports 
granted,  or  examined  by  any  Mexican  agent  at  the  place  of  embarkation,  or  on  security 
of  their  consul  in  the  port  nhere  they  may  arrive,  or  on  that  of  any  Mexican  citizen. 

The  subjects  of  nations  who  are  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  shall 
only  be  permitted  to  land  with  a  passport  of  the  General  government,  or  with  one  granted 
or  exammed  by  any  Mexican  agent  residing  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  foreigner  to  whom  such  permit  is  granted,  must,  within  twenty-fours  of  having 
landed,  present  himself  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  port. 

Any  foreigner  permitted  to  introduce  himself  into  the  Republic  as  aforesaid,  shall, 
within  one  month  thereafter,  solicit  of  the  Supreme  government,  a  carta  de  seguridad 
(card  of  safety),  to  remain  in,  and  pass  through  the  same  for  the  period  of  one  year ;  in 
order  to  obtain  which,  a  certificate  will  be  re(|uired  from  the  officially  accredited  agent 
of  the  applicant,  stating  that  he  is  a  subject  or  citizen  of  the  nation  he  represents,  as 
also  his  occupation  or  profession. 

Every  foreigner,  whatever  his  passport  may  be,  must  present  himself  to  the  civil 
authority  of  the  place  where  he  may  have  resided  more  than  eight  days ;  and,  also, 
whenever  he  may  change  his  place  of  residence  ;  non-compliance  with  that  provision 
subjects  the  party  to  a  iiiie  of  twenty  dollars. 

Foreigners  introduced  and  established  agreeably  to  the  regulations  herein  prescribed, 
shall  be  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  enjoy  ihe  same  civil  rights  that  are  con- 
ceded by  said  laws  to  Mexican  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  acquiring  real  estates, 
which  can  only  be  held  by  citizens.* 

Any  foreigner  who  shall  disembark  and  introduce  himself  into  the  territory  of  the 
republic  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  decree,  shall  l>e  expelled  therefrom.  As,  also, 
any  foreigner  who  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  having  used,  for  the  purpose  of  his  disem- 
barkation, any  document  belonging;  to  another,  or  for  having  suppressed  or  falsified  any 
of  the  statements  required,  or  for  having  counterfeited  or  altered  any  passport  or  carta  de 
Hyuriilad, 

Every  foreigner  wishing  to  leave  the  republic,  must  make  application  for  the  proper 
pass|>orl,  either  to  the  General  government  or  the  civil  authority  of  the  state  in  which  be 
may  Ix*. 

*  This  oxcoptiun  does  noi  extend  to  lands  helonj;ing  to  mnling  establishments  in  which  aliens 
fnuy  hold  ^liurts.  Aliens  may  purcliose  and  hold  land  by  permission  of  the  general  p)verument  fur 
fcdend  territory,  or  of  the  state  governments  fur  state  territory.  By  the  colonization  law,  aliens 
may  also  hold  land,  but  one-fouiili  part  of  the  colonists  must  Ut  Mexicans. 
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TARIFF  OF  YUCATAN. 

This  state  havln<2:  declared  its  independence  the  following  tariff  regulations  were 
adopted  by  the  late  Congress. 

The  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce,  are  Campeachy  and  Sisal.  For  exportation  onlv 
the  ports  of  l^guna  and  Bacalar  are  designated. 

The  tonnage  duty  on  foreign  vessels,  from  foreign  ports,  is  fixed  at  one  dollar  fifty 
cents  per  ton,  according  to  her  register.  Vessels  arriving  in  distress  to  be  subject  to 
charge,  except  that  of  their  anchorage  duty. 

The  ofiicers,  crew,  and  passengers  of  all  vessels  arriving  in  the  port  of  Yucatan,  are 
forbidden  to  land  without  a  permit  from  the  visiting  health  officer,  under  a  penalty  of 
200  dollars. 

The  duties  on  importations,  which  shall  not  exceed  200  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  cash ;  if 
exceeding  that  sum,  to  be  paid  by  three  instalments  in  the  course  of  ninety  days.  The 
duties  on  exported  articles  to  be  paid  on  the  clearance  of  the  vessel. 

l^ohibitcd  Articles. — The  importation  of  the  following  articles  is  prohibited,  under  tlie 
penalty  of  confiscation,  viz.:  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  sugar,  trunks,  hogs,  chocolate  cover- 
lids, sacks,  obscene  pictures,  beans,  copper  pans,  grain,  meal,  yarn,  soap  (except  scented), 
lard,  molasses  and  honey,  combs,  skins  (except  morocco  leather,  clothing),  g^lt,  tallow 
and  candles,  saddles,  straw  hats,  tobacco,  beef,  shoes. 

Articles  Duty  Free. — Live  animals  for  improving  breeds,  newly-invented  carriat^es, 
wooden  houses;  instruments  of  agriculture,  of  science,  or  of  the  arts;  types  for  printing  * 
books  in  sheets  or  bound  ;  hops,  sugar  machinery;  specie ;  iron  and  steel,  for  njachinery  ' 
maps,  exotic  plants,  leeches,  seeds,  turning  machinery. 

Export  Duty. — All  articles  are  free  of  duty  for  exportation,  except  the  followine: 

Gold,  in  bars,  or  coin, one  percent;  silver,  two  per  cent;  logwood,  eight  percent.  Every 
captain  and  supercargo  is  permitted  to  export  100  dollars  worth  of  articles,  free  of  duty 
un  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  vessel. 

General  Import  Duty. — Flour,  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  olive,  linseed,  and  whale 
oil,  twenty  ;  steel,  twenty-nine;  brandy, forty ;  codfish,  twenty;  empty  bottles,  twenty* 
cotton  goods,  fifteen  ;  iron  chains,  fifteen  ;  beef  and  pork  in  barrels,  twenty;  Cashmere 
poods,  twenty;  wax,  forty;  beer  and  porter  in  bottles,  fifty;  nails,  fifteen;  sheet  copper 
fifty;  glassware,  twenty;  knives  and  folks,  twenty;  linen  goods,  fifteen;  drugs,  forty  • 
biaiiJy  fruits,  twenty;  sewing  thread,  twenty ;  hams,  twenty ;  liquors,  forty;  listadees' 
twenty;  apples,  twenty  ;  mustard,  twenty;  muslins,  twenty ;  paper,  twenty;  perfumery' 
fjrty;  cheese,  twenty;  cutlery,  twenty;  watches,  six;  clocks,  twenty;  vine^-ar,  forty; 
wines,  forty. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


YUCATAN. 


YucATAx,  though  noticed  under  the  head  of  Mexico  as  one  of  the  states  of 
that  republic,  may  now  be  considered  as  entirely  separated  from  those  which 
had  juined  that,  at  all  times, Jposely-bound  confederacy. 

The  state  of  Yucatan  attained  independence  of  Spain  at  the  same  time  as 
Mexico.     It  had  previously,  under  Spain,  an  administration  unconnected  either 
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M'itli  Mexico  or  Guatemala.  The  last  account  of  Yucatan,  upon  which  \vc  can 
place  any  reliancei  is  found  in  Mr.  Stephens's  very  interesting  work;  which^ 
however,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  illustrate  the  wonderful  ruins  which  he  has  explored 
in  tliis  Peninsula  and  in  Central  America. 

His  descriptions  of  the  soil  and  climate  are  brief,  and  confined  to  the  localities 
which  he  visited.  We  deduce  from  the  information  which  he  gives,  that  Yucatan 
is  a  country  remarkable  for  bad  roads,  or  rather  the  general  want  of  roads, — a  soil, 
in  which  stony  and  not  very  fertile  districts,  prevail ;  rich  vegetation  where 
there  is  moisture,  on  those  soils  of  which  fertility  is  the  character ;  a  general  want 
of  water;  few  good  harbours;  a  hot  climate;  occasional  forests,  with  wild  beasts 
and  reptiles;  pastures,  with  lierds  of  cattle;  ranchos  and  haciendas;  towns  and 
villages  with  cathedrals  and  churches;  a  population  ignorant  and  superstitious,  yet 
towards  him  kindly  disposed;  with  industry  in  a  very  backward  state;  with  little 
trade,  and  few,  or  only  rude,  manufactures.  But  that  Yucatan,  notwithstanding 
a  hot,  and  in  many  parts  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  other  disadvantages,  is  still 
capable  of  being  important  as  a  productive  country,  and  of  maintaining  a  large 
population.* 

In  alluding  to  the  political  state  of  Yucatan,  Mr.  Stephen  says — 
'^  Separated  from  Spain,  in  an  evil  hour  Yucatan  sent  commissioners  to  Mexico^ 
to  deliberate  upon  forming  a  government,  and  on  the  return  of  these  com- 
missioners, and  on  their  report,  she  gave  up  her  independent  position,  and 
entered  into  the  Mexican  confederation  as  one  of  the  states  of  that  republic. 
Ever  since,  she  has  been  sufiering  from  this  unhappy  connexion,  and  a  short 
time  before  our  former  visit,  a  revolution  broke  out  all  over  the  country,  in  the 
successful  progress  of  which,  during  that  visit,  the  last  Mexican  garrison  was 
driven  out  of  Yucatan.  The  state  assumed  the  right  of  sovereignty,  asserting  its 
independent  powers,  at  the  same  time  not  disconnecting  itself  entirely  from 
Mexico,  but  declaring  itself  still  a  component  part  of  that  republic,  upon  certain 
conditions.  The  declaration  of  its  independence  was  still  a  moot  question.  The 
assembly  had  passed  a  bill  to  that  effect,  but  the  senate  had  not  yet  acted  upon  if, 
and  its  fate  in  that  body  was  considered  doubtful.  In  the  mean  time  a  commis- 
sioner had  been  sent  to  Texas,  and  two  days  afler  our  arrival  at  IMerida,  the 
Texan  schooner  of  war,  San  Antonio,  arrived  at  Sisal,  bringing  a  proposition  for 
Yucatan  to  pay  8000  dollars  per  month,  toward  the  support  of  the  Texan  navy, 
and  for  the  Texan  vessels  to  remain  upon  the  coast  of  Yucatan  and  protect  it 
against  invasion  by  Mexico.  This  proposition  was  accepted  immediately,  and 
negotiations  were  pending  for  further  co-operation,  in  procuring  a  recognition  of 
their  mutual  independence. 

'*  This  corresponds  nearly  with  the  sketch  of  Yucatan  vhicli  wc  Iiave  taken  from  Alcedo. 
^See  pp.  3*2-2  and  3-23. 
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''  ThuSy  while  shrinking  from  an  open  declaration  of  independence^  Yucatan 
was  widening  the  breach ,  and  committing  an  offence  which  Mexico  conld  never 
forgive,  by  an  alliance  wiih  a  people  whom  that  government,  or  rather  Santa 
Anna,  regarded  as  the  worst  of  rebels,  and  whom  he  was  bent  upon  exerting  the 
whole  power  of  the  country  in  an  effort  to  reconquer.  Such  was  the  disjointed 
and  false  position  in  which  Yucatan  stood  at  the  time  of  our  presentation  to  the 
o-overnor,  Don  Santiago  Mendez.  He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age^  tall  and  thin, 
with  a  fine  intellectual  face,  and  of  very  gentlemanly  appearance  and  deportment 

'^  Our  visit  to  him  was  made  at  his  private  residence,  which  was  one  befitting 
his  station  as  a  private  gentleman,  and  not  unworthy  of  his  public  character.  His 
reception-room  was  in  the  sola,  or  parlour,  of  his  house,  in  the  centre  of  which, 
after  the  fashion  of  Merida,  three  or  four  large  chairs,  covered  with  morocco, 
were  placed  facing  each  other. 

"  Free  from  internal  wars,  and  saved  by  her  geographical  position  from  the 
sanguinary  conflicts  common  in  the  other  Mexican  states,  Yucatan  has  had 
no  school  for  soldiers ;  there  are  no  military  chieftains,  and  no  pre|K)S8essioDs 
for  military  glory.  Don  Santiago  Mendez  was  a  merchant,  until  within  a  few 
years,  at  the  head  of  a  respectable  commercial  house  in  Campeachy.  He 
was  so  respected  for  uprightness  and  integrity,  that,  in  the  unsettled  state  of 
affurs,  he  was  agreed  on,  by  the  two  opposite  parties,  as  the  best  person  in  the 
state  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  government  From  a  quiet  life  and  occu- 
pations he  found  himself  all  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  a  wide-spread  rebellion. 
An  invasion  from  Mexico  was  constantly  apprehended,  and  should  it  prove  suc- 
cessful, while  others  would  escape  by  reason  of  their  insignificance,  his  head 
would  be  sure  to  fall.  The  two  great  parties,  one  in  favour  of  keeping  open  the 
door  of  reconciliation  with  Mexico,  and  the  other  for  immediate  and  absolute 
separation,  were  both  urging  him  to  carry  out  their  views.  The  governor  shrank 
from  the  hazard  of  extremes,  was  vacillating,  undecided,  and  unequal  to  the 
emergency.  In  the  mean  time,  the  enthusiasm  which  led  to  the  revolution,  and 
which  might  have  achieved  independence,  was  wearing  away." 

From  this  sketch  and  from  other  information,  which  may  be  relied  upon,  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  this  Spanish  republic,  for  self-government,  does  not 
encourage  the  hope  of  secure  and  peaceful  administration; 

The  government  of  Yucatan  has,  since  the  deposition  of  Santa  Anna,  acted 
independently  of  Mexico.  A  separate  customs'  tariff  has  been  published  and 
acted  upon,  and  whatever  may  hereafter  be  the  destiny  of  this  state,  which,  with 
an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  variously  estimated  at 
from  450,000  to  nearly  600,000  inhabitants,  we  need  scarcely  expect,  nor  can  we 
desire,  its  re-annexation  to  the  government  of  Mexico,  which  has  hitherto  ex- 
hibited so  remarkable  an  incapacity  for  wise,  or  for  efiicient,  administration.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  between  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica and  Mexico,  Yucatan  has  proclaimed  its  neutrality  and  independence. 
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Table  of  Statistics  of  Yucatan,  obtained  by  Mr.  Stephens. 
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loniid  ei 
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nlbw.ditod 
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ir.lonwf.lBdU- 


ber,  •■■uiSrii 


TiaiMT.'rlCT,  Isgwmd.  wd  hII. 

LegWDod,  TiloabiB  dnber,  nigir  o[  In. 
Hrtar  qiulttT.  tobacco  ol  the  b«al  de- 
>Ari|A)nD,  tvo.  ■  ftiie  ipedce  of  heinp 

la4le-niUioT,  son  capal.  ptaawp,  un*- 
liulllm,  T*BiQ>,  ud  mnaa. 


POPULATION   OF   YUCATAN. 


Statsment  showing  tbe  Number  of  Inhabitants  in  the  Fire  DNurtmenta  into  whidi  the 
State  is  divided,  distinguishing  the  Sexes  ;  taken  &oin  the  Censos  made  by  Order  of 
the  Government,  of  the  8th  of  April,  1841.* 


DBPARTHKNTS. 

Ma. 

fr«.. 

Oum  Tcntu 

IMIT 

3 

MMS 

10r,Mi' 
TUU 

Totel 

nuns 

NMH 

««« 

The  beat  inronnation  goes  to  show  that  the  populatitn)  of  the  state  caDoot 
fall  short  of  600,000  souls, 

•  "nu  census  is  probably  not  vny  exact,  because,  baring  continually  the  fear  of  new  coniri- 
butfons.  and  detetting  nilitBiy  service,  every  one  reduces,  as  far  as  passible,  the  number  of  his 
bmity  in  the  lists  prepared  for  tbe  censtis.  It  appears  to  me  Ihst  the  total  populatioQ  of  Vucataa 
may  be  fixed  at  685.000  souls.— P.  dt  B. 

VOt.  I.  4   T 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

AGRICULTURE,  TRADE,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  YUCATAN. 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  squashes  and  camotes,  a  kind  of 
potato,  are  the  chief  productions  raised  by  the  Maya  or  Indian  population. 
Sugar-cane  and  hemp  is  cultivated  on  the  haciendas*  Horses,  mules,  cattle, 
hogs,  and  poultry,  are  reared  ;  the  two  latter  chiefly  by  the  Indians.  Grenerally 
the  state  of  agriculture  and  the  implements  are  rude.  Wax  and  honey  is  one  of 
the  rarest  products,  and  on  the  road  from  Sisal  to  Merida,  he  met  large  carts 
drawn  by  mules,  five  abreast,  with  high  wheels  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart,  and  loaded 
with  hemp,  bagging,  wax,  honey,  and  ox  and  deer-skins. 

The  debris  of  the  ruined  cities  are  found  to  fertilise  the  soil  and  die  ground 
around.    Uxmal  is  consequently  considered  excellent  for  milpas,  or  maize-fields. 

LegaUy  there  is  no  slavery  in  Yucatan.     No  man  can  either  buy  or  sell  another 

man ;  but  the  poor  thriftless  Indians  are  generally  compelled  to  attach  themselves 

for  necessaries  to  some  hacienda,  and  for  the  mere  privilege  of  using  the  water. 

Mr.  Stephens  informs  us  that — 

**  They  come  under  certain  obligations  of  service  to  the  master,  which  place  him  in  a 
lordly  position,  and  this  state  of  things  growing  out  of  the  natural  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, exists,  I  believe,  nowhere  in  Spanish  America  except  in  Yucatan.  Each  hacienda 
has  its  major'domo,  who  attends  to  all  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  estate,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  the  master,  is  his  viceroy,  and  has  the  same  powers  over  the  tenants.  At 
this  hacienda  the  major-domo  was  a  young  Mestitzo,  and  had  fallen  into  his  place  in  an 
easy  and  natural  way  by  marrying  his  predecessor's  daughter,  who  had  just  enough  white 
blood  to  elevate  the  dulness  of  the  Indian  face  into  one  of  softness  and  sweetness;  and 
yet  it  struck  me  that  he  thought  quite  as  much  of  the  place  he  got  with  her  as  of  herself." 

The  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  their  home  is  said  to  be  very  great ;  circum- 
stances and  habit  bind  the  Indian  and  his  wife  together.  He  is  seldom  harsh  to 
her, — if  she  is  guilty  of  any  great  offence  he  brings  her  to  the  alcalde,  who  orders 
her  to  be  whipped.  He  then  goes  quietly  home  with  her.  They  share  their  labours 
and  pleasures  together,  and  with  all  their  children  attend  village  feasts. 

The  Manufactures  of  Yucatan  are  so  very  unimportant,  that  we  can 
give  no  account  of  them  further  than  that  a  few  rude  articles  are  made  in  the 
towns  and  haciendas;  that  some  coarse  cutlery,  and  some  coarse  earthenware, 
and  articles  of  leather  and  wood  are  made  in  the  country.  At  the  hacienda  of 
Tankache,  amidst  a  logwood  country,  the  proprietor  has  erected  machinery  for 
extracting  the  dye. 

Trade. — Of  the  trade  we  can  say  little,  there  being  no  accoxmts  that  we  can 
discover  kept  of  it.  The  logwood-trade  and  the  turtle-fishery,  and  a  few  other 
articles,  form  the  exports,  and  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  are  subjected 
to  the  new  tariff,  which  we  have  translated  and  introduced  in  the  preceding 
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pages.  Smuggling,  chiefly  by  vessels  from  the  UDited  States,  and  from  the 
British  West  Indies,  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Turtle  Fishing. — ^There  are  three  kinds  of  turtle  which  inhabit  these 
seas ;  the  cahuamo,  the  eggs  of  which  serve  for  food,  and  which  is  useful  besides 
only  for  ,its  oil ;  the  tortuga,  of  which  the  meat  as  well  as  the  eggs  is  eaten^ 
also  produces  oil,  and  the  shell  is  worth  two  reals  the  pound;  and  the  kar6,  of 
which  the  shell  is  worth  ten  dollars  a  pound. 

Mr.  Stephens  observes, — 

^*  I  would  not  make  any  roan  unhappy,  but  the  fishermen  say  that  the  turtle  which 
forms  the  delight  of  the  gourmand  is  of  the  commonest  kind,  not  worth  killing  for  the 
8ake  of  the  shell,  and  therefore  sent  away  alive.  The  kar4  he  has  never  tasted.  It  is 
killed  for  the  sake  of  the  shell,  and  eaten  by  the  luxurious  fishermen  on  the  spot.  I  im« 
mediately  negotiated  with  the  patron  for  the  purchase  of  the  shell.  The  outer  scales  of 
the  back,  eight  in  number,  are  all  that  is  valuable.  Their  weight  is  estimated  at  four 
pounds,  and  the  price  in  Campeachy,  he  said,  was  ten  dollars  a  pound. 

*'  The  arbor  in  which  we  lived  was  no  protection,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go  inside 
the  hut,  which  was  snug  and  comfortable,  the  oil-jars  being  arranged  under  the  eaves, 
with  turtle-shells  tied  up  carefully  in  bundles,  and  on  the  rafters  hung  strings  of  eggs; 
while  nets,  old  sails,  blocks,  and  other  characteristic  furniture  of  a  fisherman's  hut,  filled 
up  the  comers.  It  was  no  hardship  to  be  obliged  to  pass  the  afternoon  among  these 
fishermen,  for  their  hardy,  independent  occupation  gave  manliness  to  their  character 
and  freedom  to  their  speech  and  manners.*' 

The  town  of  Laguna  stands  on  the  island  of  Carmen,  which  is  about 
twenty  miles  long,  and  which,  with  another  island  about  twelve  miles  in  length, 
separates  the  Lake  of  Terminos  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  port  is  the 
depot  of  the  great  logwood  country  in  the  interior,  and  ten  to  twelve  vessels  are 
usually  there  loading  cargoes  for  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  town  is 
well  built,  and  said  to  be  thriving ;  but  its  commerce  has  been  greatly  restricted 
by  the  oppressive  regulations  of  the  central  government  of  Mexico ;  but  having 
made  a  pronunciamiento,  and  disarmed  and  driven  out  the  Mexican  garrison,  it  is 
now  considered  independent,  subject  only  to  the  state  government  of  Yucatan. 

Sisal. — ^This  place  has  a  roadstead  which  forms  the  port  of  Merida«  Silan^ 
Campeachy,  and  a  few  other  places  are  frequented  by  the  traders. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

DESCRIPriVE  SKETCHES  OF  YUCATAN. 


Yucatan  appears  to  be,  in  many  respects,  less  improved  than  Mexico,  and 
far  less  romantic  in  its  scenery  than  Central  America.  The  inhabitants  are 
described  by  Mr.  Stephens  as  kindly  disposed ;  and  he  says,  on  leaving  Merida 
for  the  ruins  of  Mayapan, 
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''  A  friend  accompanied  us  beyond  the  suburbs  and  put  us  into  a  straight 
road,  which  led,  without  turning,  to  the  end  of  our  day's  journey :  instead  of  the 
ominous  warnings  we  were  accustomed  to  receive  in  Central  America^  his  parting 
words  were,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  robbers,  or  of  any  other  interruptions.'' 

He  observes  that  no  map  of  Yucatan,  to  be  depended  on,  has  ever  been 
constructed.  At  the  distance  of  a  league  from  Merida,  he  passed  a  fine  cattle 
hacienda,  and  the  following  sketches  are  illustrative  of  the  country. 

**  We  reached  Timucui,  a  small  village  five  leagues  from  Merida.  This  village 
consisted  of  a  few  Indian  huts,  built  around  a  large  open  square,  and  on  one 
side  was  a  sort  of  shed  for  a  casa  real.  It  had  no  church  or  curoj  and  already 
we  experienced  a  difficulty  which  we  did  not  expect  to  encounter  so  soon.  Hie 
population  consisted  entirely  of  Indians,  who,  in  general,  throughout  the  country 
speak  nothing  but  the  Maya ;  there  was  not  a  white  man  in  the  place,  nor  any 
one  who  could  speak  in  any  tongue  we  could  comprehend.  Fortunately,  a 
muleteer  from  the  interior,  on  his  way  to  Merida,  had  stopped  to  bait  his  mulei 
under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree,  and  was  swinging  in  a  hammock  in  the  casa  real. 
He  veas  surprised  at  our  undertaking,  alone,  a  journey  into  the  interior^  seeing 
that  we  were  brought  to  a  stand  at  the  first  village  from  the  capital ;  but  finding 
us  somewhat  rational  in  other  respects,  he  assisted  us  in  procuring  ramon,  leaves 
and  water,  for  the  horses.  His  life  had  been  passed  in  driving  mules  fiom  a 
region  of  country  called  the  Sierra,  to  the  capital ;  but  he  had  heard  strange 
stories  about  foreign  countries,  and  among  others,  that,  in  El  Norte,  a  man  could 
earn  a  dollar  a  day  by  his  labour ;  but  he  was  comforted  when  he  learned  that  a 
real  in  his  country  was  worth  more  to  him  than  a  dollar  would  be  in  ours ;  and  as 
he  interpreted  to  his  nearly-naked  companions,  crouching  in  the  shade,  nothing 
touched  them  so  nearly  as  the  idea  of  cold  and  frost,  and  spending  a  great 
portion  of  the  day's  earnings  for  fuel  to  keep  them  from  freezing.  At  three 
o'clock  we  left  the  hamlet,  and  at  a  little  after  four  we  saw  the  towers  of  the 
church  of  Tekoh.  In  the  suburbs  of  this  village  we  passed  the  Campo  Santo,  a 
large  enclosure  with  high  stone  walls,  over  the  gateway  of  which,  and  in  niches 
along  the  top  of  the  wall,  was  a  row  of  human  skulls.  Inside  the  enclosure,  at 
the  farthest  extremity,  was  a  pile  of  skulls  and  bones,  which,  according  to  a 
custom  of  the  Indians,  observed  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  dug  up  from 
the  graves  and  thrown  into  this  shallow  pit,  a  grim  and  ghastly  charnel-house. 

"  The  village  consisted  of  a  long,  straight  street,  with  houses  or  huts  al- 
most hidden  by  foliage,  and  inhabited  exclusively  by  Indians.  We  rode  up  to 
the  plaza  without  meeting  a  single  person.  At  one  side  of  the  plaza,  on  a  high 
stone  platform,  stood  a  gigantic  church,  with  two  lofty  towers,  and  in  front 
on  each  side  was  a  broad  flight  of  stone  steps.  Crossing  the  plaza^  we  saw  an 
Indian  woman,  to  whom  we  uttered  the  word  convento,  and,  followuig  the  direc- 
tion of  her  hand,  rode  up  to  the  house  of  the  cura.     It  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
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church,  and  inclosed  by  a  large  wall.  The  gate  was  closed,  but  we  opened  it 
without  knocking.  The  convent  stood  on  the  same  platform  with  the  church, 
and  had  a  high  flight  of  stone  steps.  A  number  of  Indian  servants  ran  out  to 
the  corridor  to  stare  at  such  strange-looking  persons,  and  we  understood  that 
the  padre  was  not  at  home;  but  we  were  too  well  pleased  with  the  appearance 
of  things  to  think  of  going  elsewhere.  We  tied  our  horses  in  the  yard,  ascended 
the  steps,  and  strolled  through  the  corridor  of  the  convent  and  along  the  platform 
of  the  church,  overlooking  the  village." 

On  Mr.  Stephens'  return  he  found  the  cura  waiting  to  receive  him.  His 
curfty  consisted  of  nearly  2000  souls,  and,  except  his  assistant,  there  was  not  a 
white  man  among  this  population. 

The  convent  was  a  large  stone  building,  with  walls  several  feet  thick,  and  in 
size  corresponded  with  the  church.  Being  so  near  Merida,  it  was  well  sup- 
plied with  useful  articles ;  among  other  things,  the  cura  had  a  small  collection 
of  books,  which,  in  Yucatan,  constituted  a  library. 

Mr.  Stephens  says ; — '^  He  relieved  us  of  great  difficulty,  arising  from  the  want 
of  an  interpreter,  and,  sending  for  the  Indian  alcaldes,  made  immediate  arrange- 
ments to  forward  our  luggage,  and  to  accompany  us  himself  the  next  day  to  the 
ruins  of  Mayapan.  We  had  again  made  a  beginning  with  the  padres,  and  this 
beginning,  in  heartiness  of  welcome,  and  goodness  of  cheer,  corresponded  with 
all  that  we  had  before  received  at  their  hands.  We  had  the  choice  of  cot  or 
hammock  for  the  night,  and  at  breakfast  a  group  of  Indian  musicians  were  seated 
under  the  corridor,  who  continued  making  a  noise,  which  they  called  la  mtisica, 
till  we  mounted  to  depart. 

^'  The  cura  accompanied  us,  mounted  on  one  of  the  best  horses  we  had  seen 
ill  the  country  ;  and  as  it  was  a  rare  thing  for  him  to  absent  himself  a  day  from 
liis  parochial  duties,  he  set  out  as  for  a  holiday  excursion,  worrying  our  poor 
nags,  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  keep  up  with  him. 

'^  The  royal  road,  the  Camino  real,  itself,  like  most  of  the  others  which  bore 
that  name,  would  not  be  considered  in  other  countries,  as  indicating  a  very 
advanced  state  of  internal  improvement,  but  the  one  into  which  we  now  struck 
was  much  rougher  and  more  stony,  entirely  new,  and  in  some  places  still  un- 
finished. It  had  been  but  lately  opened,  and  the  reason  of  its  being  opened  at 
all,  illustrates  one  striking  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Indians.  The  village 
to  which  it  leads  was  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  our  friendly  companion,  and 
was  formerly  reached  by  a  road,  or  rather  path,  so  circuitous  and  difficult,  that, 
on  account  of  his  other  duties,  he  was  obliged  to  give  notice  that  he  would  be 
compelled  to  give  it  up.  To  prevent  this  calamity,  all  the  Indians,  in  a  body, 
turned  out  and  made  this  new  road^  being  a  straight  cut  through  the  woods,  two 
leagues  in  length.^' 

This  padre  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Stephens  for  exploring 
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the  antiquities  of  the  country,  and  told  him  that  this  particular  region  abounded 
with  traces  of  ancient  inhabitants. 

The  hacienda,  or  rather  rancho,  of  San  Joaquim,  on  which  the  ruins  of 
Mayapan  lie,  is  ten  leagues  south  from  Merida.  It  forms  part  of  the 
great  hacienda  of  Xanchakan,  the  property  of  Don  Jose  Maria  Meneses,  the 
venerable  cura  of  San  Cristoval,  formerly  provesor  of  the  Church  of  Yucatan. 
Mr.  Stephens  had  made  his  acquaintance  at  the  house  of  Senor  Rejon,  secretary 
of  state,  and  Don  Jose  sent  instructions  to  his  major  domo,  to  place  at  his  com- 
mand all  the  disposable  force  of  the  hacienda* 

Mr.  Stephens  says ;— ''  In  half  an  hour  we  came  into  a  dear  and  open  couray, 
and  at  ten  we  entered  the  Camino  real,  for  Jalacho,  a  broad  and  open  road,  passable 
for  calesas.  Up  to  this  time  we  had  not  seen  a  single  habitation,  or  met  a  human 
being,  and  now  the  road  was  literally  thronged  with  people  moving  on  to  the  &ir, 
with  whose  clean  garments  my  mud-stained  clothes  contrasted  very  unfavourably. 
There  were  Indians,  Mestizoes,  and  white  people,  on  horseback,  rauleback,  and 
on  foot,  men,  women,  and  children,  many  carrying  on  their  backs  things  to  sell 
in  petaquillas,  or  long  baskets  of  straw ;  whole  families,  sometimes  half  a  viUage 
moving  in  company;  and  I  fell  in  behind  a  woman  perched  on  a  loaded  horse  with 
a  child  in  her  arms,  and  a  little  fellow  behind,  his  legs  stretched  out  nearly 
straight,  to  span  the  horse's  flanks,  and  both  arms  clasping  her  substantial  body 
to  keep  himself  from  slipping  ofi;  We  passed  parties  sitting  in  the  shade  to  rest 
or  eat,  and  females  lying  down  by  the  roadside  without  any  fear  of  molestation 
from  the  rest." 

The  vilifies  visited  by  Mr.  Stepliens,  were,  he  says,  like  all  the  others,  '^con- 
spicuous for  a  large  plaza,  and  church  with  two  towers.  Fairs  are  held  in  the 
country,  the  principal  one  at  Yzamal,  the  next  to  it  at  Jalacho,  on  the  road 
from  Campeachy  to  Merida.     Gambling  is  carried  on  at  these  fairs. 

Among  the  haciendas  that  of  Xanchakan  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Yucatan, 
containing  nearly  700  souls — the  house  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  being  within  one  day's  ride  of  the  capital,  and  accessible  by  a  calesa, 
it  is  a  favourite  residence  of  its  proprietor. 

Its  cattle-yard,  great  tanks  of  water,  and  other  accessories,  were  all  upon  a 
large  and  substantial  scale.  On  the  arrival  of  the  cura  the  bell  of  the  hacienda 
church  was  "  tolled  to  announce  his  arrival  to  the  sick,  to  those  who  wished  to 
confess,  marry,  or  be  baptised.**  Among  other  matters  observed,  '*  a  dance  of 
Indians  was  got  up.'*  On  another  occasion  he  witnessed  the  flogging  of  an  In- 
dian belonging  to  the  hacienda.  At  the  fair  of  Jalacho  there  were  bull-fights 
and  balls,  horses,  cotton,  looking-glasses,  songs,  trays,  baskets,  and  eatables, 
were  among  the  articles  bought  and  sold. 

A  line  of  dilujenccs,  imported  from  the  United  States,  had  been  established 
between  Campeachy  and  Merida.     He  complains  much  of  the  almost  invisible 
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insects  called  garrapatas^  which  he  designates  the  scourge  of  Yucatan.  There 
is  great  scarcity  of  water  throughout  the  country.  The  custody  of  the  wells 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  administration  of  the  village  government,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  an  alcalde,  elected,  and  usually  changed,  annually.  He  observed 
that  there  was  in  the  population  an  excess  of  females  over  males.  The  priests, 
although  they  never  marry,  have  children,  whom  they  call  nieces  or  nephews. 
"  At  the  ball,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  ^'  one  of  the  most  personally  attractive  and 
lady-looking  women  was  the  amiga  of  a  married  man  whose  wife  had  left  him ; 
the  best  dressed  and  most  distinguished  young  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the 
padrfy  who,  strictly  speaking,  never  should  have  had  any  daughters  ;  and  hus- 
bands without  wives,  and  wives  without  husbands,  were  mingling  unrestrained 
among  each  other/' 

On  another  occasion,  a  beautiful  young  woman,  whom  Mr.  Stephens  had 
supposed  to  be  a  Senorita,  was  a  compremitada,  or  compagnoraj  or  to  speak 
precisely,  she  was  the  compagnora  of  the  padre,  who  sat  on  the  other  side. 

'^  The  padres  generally  throughout  Yucatan,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  convent 
life,  have  compagnoras,  called  permanas  poUticaSy  or  sisters-in-law. 

''  Many  of  the  white  people  could  not  speak  Spanish,  and  the  conversation 
was  almost  exclusively  the  Maya  language."  The  padrecito  was  the  best  dancer 
at  the  bally  which  was  given  in  honour  of  a  saint 

The  Caaa  realy  is  a  public  building  provided  by  the  government  in  every 
village  and  town,  for  the  audienzia  and  other  municipal  officers,  and  '*  like  the 
Cabeldo  of  Central  America,  is  intended  to  contain  apartments  for  strangers.'^ — 
These  are  generally  miserable  buildings.  Mr.  Stephens  says  he  could  not  move 
without  paying  money  for  every  thing. 

The  prevailing  storm  of  the  country  is  called  El  Norte.  Throughout  Yuca^ 
tan,  el  campo,  or  the  country,  is  considered  unhealthy  during  the  rainy  season, 
and  the  proprietors  of  haciendas  generally  confined  themselves  to  the  towns 
and  villages. 

At  one  rancho  of  Maya  Indians,  near  the  village  of  Nohcacal,  consisting  of 
about  100  labradores,  they  worked  Jived,  and  enjoyed  their  property  in  common, 
and  always  continued  among  each  other  within  the  rancho:  rearing  hogs,  and 
cultivating  milpa,  or  maize  fields,  was  their  chief  occupation.  The  lands  are 
their  own.  The  products  shared  by  all.  Their  food  cooked  in  one  hut ;  each 
family  sending  for  its  portion.  Each  member  of  which  contributes  in  turn  a 
hog.  They  want  no  converts.  No  stranger  is  allowed  to  enter  their  com- 
munity. Each  member  marries  within  the  rancho,  and  none  ever  married  out 
of  it.  At  another  rancho,  within  the  rude  fence,  inclosing  the  hut  of  the 
alcalde,  there  were  dogs,  hogs,  turkeys,  and  fowls,  which,  on  strangers  ap- 
proaching, **  barked,  grunted,  gobbled,  and  cackled.  The  yard  was  shaded  with 
orange  trees  loaded  with  ripe  and  unusually  large  fruit.'' 
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There  are  foar  species  of  maguey  or  aloe,  viz.,  the  maguey  which  yields  the 
pulque ;  the  henneker,  the  fibres  of  which  constitute  the  Sisal  hemp ;  the  sa- 
lula,  with  which  the  Indian  women  wean  their  children,  by  placing  the  leaves, 
the  taste  of  which  is  disagreeable  and  bitter,  over  the  breast ;  and  the  petal, 
which  has  large  leaves,  and  of  which  fine  white  hemp  is  made. 

Sugar  cultivation  might  be  carried  on  to  great  advantage  in  many  parts 
of  Yucatan :  especially  along  the  sea  coast,  where  there  is  now  not  a  settle- 
ment below  Ascension  round  to  Sisal.  From  Campeachy  to  Tabasco,  he  considers 
the  whole  line  of  coast  admirably  adapted  for  cultivating  sugar-canes.  Next,  in 
respect  to  labour,  that  of  the  Indians,  is  said  to  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  N^;roes, 
and  Indians  for  labour  may,  says  Mr.  Stephens,  ^  be  procured  at  a  real  per  day, 
which  is  less  than  the  interest  upon  the  cost  of  a  negro,  and  less  than  the  cost  of 
maintaining  him,  if  he  cost  nothing."  At  a  distance  of  a  league  from  the  ha- 
cienda of  Jalasac,  which  is  in  the  interior  country  and  estimated  at  twenty-two 
leagues  nearly  due  south  from  the  Port  of  Campeachy,  ^'  the  road  ran  through 
a  plaza,  or  square,  with  large  seybo  trees  in  the  centre,  and  neat  white 
houses  on  all  the  sides,  and  before  the  door  of  one  of  these  we  saw  a  horse 
and  cart,  an  evidence  of  civilisation  we  had  not  seen  till  that  time  in  all  the 
country.'^  This  was  Senor  Trio's  sugar  hacienda.  '^  He  had  large  sugar 
works,  and  a  distillery  for  the  manufacture  of  habanera  ;  and  in  the  yard  of  the 
latter  was  a  collection  of  enormous  black  hog^  taking  a  siesta  in  a  pool  of  mud, 
most  of  them  with  their  snouts  barely  above  water — a  sublime  spectacle  for  one 
interested  in  their  lard  and  tallow."  There  was  a  well  dug  600  feet  in  the  yard, 
but  not  deep  enough  for  water. 

Near  Tekax  (one  of  the  few  places  in  Yutacan  bearing  the  name  of  city), 
Mr.  Stephens  travelled  on  a  Camino  realy  and  met  heavy  lumbering  vehicles, 
drawn  by  oxen  and  horses,  carrying  sugar  from  the  haciendas.  On  journeying 
from  Chemax  to  Talohao  on-the-Sea,  about  twenty-four  leagues,  the  road  was 
lonely,  rugged,  and  mostly  a  complete  crust  of  stone.  Talohao,  which  has  a 
small  settlement  of  huts  was  formerly  a  resort  of  pirates,  afterwards  the  haunt  of 
smugglers. 

When  at  ChicheUy  examining  the  extraordinary  ruins  of  that  place,  he  found 
the  danger  apprehended  from  the  rainy  season,  was  coming  to  pass,  "and 
under  an  anticipation  of  a  failure  of  the  next  crop^  com  had  risen  from  two  reals 
to  one  dollar  the  load.  The  distress  occasioned  in  this  country  by  the  fiiilure  of 
the  com  crop  cannot  well  be  imagined.  In  1836  this  calamity  occurred,  and 
from  the  same  cause  that  threatened  to  produce  it  now.  Along  the  coast  a 
supply  was  furnished  from  the  United  States,  but  it  would  not  bear  the  expense 
of  transportation  into  the  interior,  and  in  this  r^on  com  rose  to  four  dollars  a 
load,  which  put  the  staff  of  life  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indians. 
Famine  ensued,  and  the  poor  Indians  died  of  starvation.    At  the  time  of  our 
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arrival,  the  criados,  or  servants  of  the  hacienda,  always  improvident,  had  con- 
sumed  their  small  stock,  and,  with  no  hope  from  their^  milpas,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  master,  were  about  moving  away  to  regions  where  the  pressure  would 
be  less  severe.  Our  arrival,  as  the  major-domo  told  us,  arrested  this  movement; 
instead  of  our  being  obliged  to  hunt  them  up,  the  poor  Indians  crowded  round 
the  door  of  our  hut,  begging  employment  and  scrambling  for  the  reales  which 
Albino  distributed  among  them ;  but  all  the  relief  we  could  afford  them  was  of 
short  duration,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  that  at  the  moment  of 
writing  the  calamity  apprehended  has  come  to  pass;  the  ports  of  Yucatan  are 
thrown  open,  and  that  country  in  which,  but  a  few  short  months  since,  we  were 
moving  so  quietly,  and  experiencing  continual  acts  of  kindness,  is  now  groaning 
under  famine,  superadded  to  the  horrors  of  war/' 

Valladolid. — He  entered  this  place  near  the  great  church  with  its  convent 
and  cloisters  attached,  and  a  square  in  front;  which,  as  he  rode  across  it, 
sounded  hollow  under  his  horses'  feet,  and  underneath  was  an  immense  senote. 
He  passed  up  the  Calle  de  Sisal,  a  long  street  with  straggling  houses  on  each 
side,  and  was  directed  to  the  house  of  Don  Pedro  Baranda,  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  in  the  place. 

This  town  was  founded  at  an  eariy  period  after  the  conquest.  It  contains 
about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  distinguished  as  the  residence  of  the  vicar- 
general  of  the  church  of  Yucatan. 

'*  It  was  built,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  in  a  style  commensurate  with  the  lofty 
pretensions  of  the  conquerors,  and  like  other  cities  of  Spanish  America  bears 
the  marks  of  ancient  grandeur,  but  is  now  goiujg  to  decay.  The  roads  leading  to 
it  and  the  very  streets  are  overgrown  with  bushes.  The  parochial  church  still 
stands,  the  principal  object  in  the  Plaza,  and  the  churches  of  San  Servacia,  San 
Juan  de  Dies,  Santa  Lucia,  Santa  Anna,  La  Virgin  de  la  Candelaria,  and  the 
Church  of  Sisal,  the  largest  buildings  in  the  city,  are  all  more  or  less  dilapidated. 
''The  same  melancholy  tokens  are  visible  in  the  private  houses*  In  the  prin- 
cipal street  stand  large  buildings,  roofless,  without  window  or  doors,  and  with 
grass  and  bushes  growing  from  crevices  in  the  walls  ;  while  here  and  there,  as  if 
in  mockery  of  human  pride,  a  tottering  front  has  blazoned  upon  it  the  coat-of- 
arms  of  some  proud  Castilian,  distinguished  among  the  daring  soldiers  of  the 
conquest,  whose  race  is  now  entirely  unknown. 

A  Cotton  Factory. — *'  Among  these  time-shattered  buildings  in  Valladolid, 
stood  one  of  striking  contrast,  remarkable  for  its  neat,  compact,  and  business-like 
appearance,  and  in  that  country  it  seemed  a  phenomenon.  It  was  a  cotton-factory 
belonging  to  Don  Pedro  Baranda,  the  first  established  in  the  Mexican  republic,  and 
for  that  reason,  as  emblematic  of  the  dawn  of  a  great  manufacturing  system,  called 
the  '  Aurora  de  la  Industria  Yucateca,'  and  what  gave  it  a  greater  interest  in  our 
eyes,  it  was  under  the  direction  of  that  young  countryman  and  fellow-citizen,  Don 
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Juan  Burgue,  or  Mr.  John  Burke,  to  whom  I  before  referred,  as  the  first  stranger 
who  visited  the  ruins  of  Chichen.  It  seemed  strange  to  meet  in  this  unknown, 
half-Spanish,  half-Indian  town,  a  citizen  of  New  York.  It  was  seven  years  the  day 
of  our  arrival  since  he  came  to  Valladolid.  He  had  almost  lost  the  £adlity  of 
expressing  himself  in  his  native  tongue,  but  in  dress,  manner,  appearance,  and 
feelings  he  was  unchanged,  and  different  from  all  around  him ;  and  it  was  gra- 
tifying to  us  to  know  that  throughout  that  neighbourhood  it  was  no  smaU  recom- 
mendation to  be  the  countryman  of  *  the  engineer.' 

"  Retired  from  office,  and  unable  to  endure  idleness,  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  cotton  around  Valladolid  induced  Don  Pedro  to  undertake  the  establishment 
of  a  cotton-factory.  He  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  these  began 
with  the  erection  of  the  building.  He  had  no  architect  to  consult,  and  planned 
and  constructed  it  himself.  Twice  the  arches  gave  way,  and  the  whole  building 
came  down«  The  machinery  was  imported  from  the  United  States,  accompanied 
by  four  engineers,  two  of  whom  died  in  the  country.  In  1835,  when  Mr.  Burke 
arrived,  the  factory  had  yielded  but  seventy  pieces  of  cotton,  and  eighteen 
yards  had  cost  8,000  dollars.  At  this  time  the  office  of  acting  governor  of 
the  state  devolved  upon  him,  but  by  a  political  revolution  he  was  deposed;  and 
while  his  workmen  were  celebrating  the  Grito  de  Dolores,  which  announced  the 
outbreak  of  the  Mexican  revolution,  they  were  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison, 
and  the  factory  was  stopped  for  six  months.  It  was  afterwards  stopped  twice 
by  a  failure  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  once  by  famine ;  and  aU  the  time  he  had  to 
struggle  against  the  introduction  of  smuggled  goods  from  Belize,  but  in  spite  of 
all  impediments  it  had  gone  on,  and  was  then  in  successful  operation. 

"  In  walking  about  the  yard,  Don  Pedro  led  us  to  the  wood  pile,  and  showed 
us  that  the  logs  were  all  split  into  four  pieces.  This  wood  is  brought  by  the 
Indians  in  back-loads  at  a  medio  per  load,  and  Don  Pedro  told  us  that  at  first 
he  had  requested  the  Indians  not  to  split  the  logs  as  he  would  rather  have  them 
entire,  but  they  had  been  used  to  do  so,  and  could  not  alter  their  habits.  Tet 
these  same  Indians,  by  discipUne  and  instruction,  had  become  adequate  to  all 
the  business  of  the  factory." 

The  city  of  Valladolid  had  formerly  much  notoriety,  firom  its  credulous  m- 
habitants  beUeving  it  was  the  residence  of  a  Demomo  Parkro,  or  a  "  talking 
devil,"  who  talked,  laughed,  played  the  guitar,  threw  stones  into  garrets,  and  ^gs 
at  young  women,  and  played  the  most  mischievous  tricks,  without  allowing  him- 
self to  be  seen.  More  recently  it  claims  the  honour  of  being  the  place  at  which 
the  first  blow  was  struck  in  the  revolution  against  the  dominion  of  Mexico, 
and  also  as  being  the  residence  of  its  conductor.  General  Juan. 

Tekax  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  sierra.  "Riding  up  the  street,"  Mr.  Ste- 
phens says,  '*we  had  in  full  view  the  church  of  La  Hermita,  with  a  broad 
flight  of  stone  steps  scaling  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  streets  were  wide, 
the  houses  large  and  \n  ftwe  otA&t,  wvd  wv^\\^.d  three  stories  with  balconies  over- 
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hanging  the  street ;  and  there  was  an  appearance  of  life  and  business  which^ 
coming  as  we  did  from  Indian  ranchos,  and  so  long  away  from  any  thing  that 
looked  Uke  a  city  and  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  living,  was  really  exciting. 
We  stopped  in  the  Plaza,  which,  with  its  great  church  and  buildings  around 
it,  was  the  finest  we  had  seen  in  the  country,  and  all  the  people  ran  out  to  the 
corridors  to  gaze  at  us.  It  was  an  unprecedented  thing  for  strangers  to  pass 
through  this  place.  European  saddles,  holsters,  and  arms  were  strange,  and 
including  Albino,  we  made  the  cabalistic  number  of  three,  which  got  up  the  late 
revolution. 

Merida. — ^Tbe  population  of  this  city,  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  Mr.  Stephens 
estimates  at  about  23,000.  It  stands  on  a  great  plain  of  limestone  rock,  and 
the  temperature  and  climate  are  described  as  uniform.  The  houses  are  low, 
but  said  to  be  well  built,  with  balconies ;  the  streets  clean,  and  many  of  the 
inhabitants  well  dressed,  and  the  ladies  drive  about  in  caleches.  It  has  also  an 
hotel 

The  distinguishing  features  of  Merida,  as  of  all  the  cities  of  Spanish- 
America,  are  its  churches ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  great  cathedral ;  the 
parish  church  and  convent  of  San  Cristoval ;  the  church  of  the  Jesuits ;  the 
church  and  convent  of  the  Mejorada;  the  chapels  of  San  Juan  Bantista;  of 
our  Lady  of  Candelaria  ;  of  the  Santa  Lucia,  and  the  Virgin ;  and  the  Convent 
de  las  Monjas,  or  the  nunnery  with  its  church  and  enclosures  occupying  two 
whole  squares,  all  interesting  in  their  history.  It  has  a  public  walk,  or  alameda, 
buU-fights,  horse  races,  and  various  amusements — as  theatrical  concerts,  proces- 
sions, festivities,  grand  masses,  and  cock-fights,  all  considered  as  amusements. 
They  have  various  balls  or  dances  by  day  as  well  as  by  night. 

Roads. — Mr.  Stephens  informs  us  that  ''the  whole  triangular  r^on 
from  Valladolid  to  the  Bay  of  Ascension,  on  one  side,  and  the  post  of 
Talahao,  on  the  other,  is  not  traversed  by  a  single  road,  and  the  rancho 
of  Molas  is  the  only  settlement  along  the  coast.  It  is  a  region  entirely  un- 
known, no  white  man  ever  enters  it  Ruined  cities  no  doubt  exist;  and 
young  Molas  told  us  of  a  large  building,  many  leagues  in  the  interior,  known 
to  an  old  Indian,  covered  with  paintings  in  bright  and  vivid  colours,  and 
the  subjects  of  which  were  still  perfect.  With  difficulty  we  contrived  to  see 
this  Indian,  but  he  was  extremely  uncommunicative ;  said  it  was  many  years 
since  he  saw  the  building;  that  he  had  come  upon  it  in  the  dry  season  while 
hunting,  and  should  not  be  able  to  find  it  again.  It  is  my  belief  that  within 
this  region,  cities,  like  those  we  have  seen  in  ruins,  were  kept  up  and  occupied 
for  a  long  time,  perhaps  one  or  two  centuries,  after  the  conquest;  and  that 
down  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  Indians  were  living  in  tbem,  the  same  as 
before  the  discovery  of  America.  In  fact,  I  conceive  it  to  be  not  impossible 
that  within  this  secluded  r^on  may  exist  at  this  day,  unknown  to  white  men,  a 
living  aboriginal  city,  occupied  by  relics  of  the  ancient  race,  who  atilL  *«^t^\^Skv 
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the  temples  of  their  fathers.  We  had  now  finished  our  voyage  along  the  coast, 
and  the  end  which  we  had  in  view  was  fiilly  accomplished.  We  had  seen,  aban- 
doned and  in  ruins,  the  same  buildings  which  the  Spaniards  saw  entire  and 
inhabited  by  Indians,  and  we  had  identified  them  beyond  question  as  the  works 
of  the  same  people  who  created  the  great  ruined  cities  over  which,  when  we 
began  our  journey,  hung  a  veil  of  seemingly  impenetrable  mystery.  At  that 
time  we  believed  the  discovery  and  comparison  of  these  remains  to  be  the  surest, 
if  not  the  only,  means  of  removing  this  veil ;  and  though  other  proofs  had 
accumulated  upon  us,  these  were  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  interesting." 

In  the  Lake  of  Peten  there  are  numerous  islands.  On  the  largest,  at  one 
time,  stood  the  royal  city  of  the  ancient  province  of  Itza,  which  was  conquered 
by  the  Spaniards,  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants. 

West  of  Peten,  and  extending  to  the  Spanish  towns  of  Central  America,  is  the 
region  of  the  Lancandores,  on  which  it  b  said  the  foot  of  a  white  man  never  trod. 

Mr.  Stephens  observes  ; — ^^  The  condition  of  Yucatan,  in  regard  to  medical 
aid,  is  deplorable.  The  curas  attend  to  the  sick  ;  but  except  at  Merida  and 
Campeachy,  there  are  no  regular  educated  physicians  or  surgeons.^' 

Aguados. — These  are  generaUy  large  ponds  covered  with  greenish  water 
plants.  They  are  considered  as  artificial  by  Mr.  Stephens ;  and  all  considered  them 
as  the  work  of  the  AtUiguos.  This  was  proved  by  the  cleansing  of  an  agnado  by 
Senor  Trego,  in  1836 ;  by  the  procuring  of  from  1000  to  1500  Indian  labradares, 
or  labourers.  On  cleaning  out  the  mud,  he  found  an  artificial  bottom  of  flat  stones, 
overlapped,  and  the  interstices  between  them  rendered  tight  by  clay.  Near 
the  centre  of  the  bottom  were  four  wells,  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  &Loed  with 
smooth  stone ;  and  along  the  margin,  400  cussimbus,  or  pits,  into  which  the 
water  filtered,  and,  with  the  wells,  intended  to  furnish  a  supply  of  water  when 
the  aguado  should  be  dry.  The  aguado  fills  in  the  rainy  season.  On  the 
occurrence  of  a  recent  dry  season,  Senor  Trego  said  all  the  country  around  was 
destitute  of  water ;  and  families  came  to  establish  themselves  for  the  time  cm 
the  banks  of  this  aguado.  Other  aguados  have  been  cleared  out,  and  found  to 
have  been  artificial. 

Senotes. — The  senates  differ  from  the  aguados  materially ;  the  former  are  im- 
mense circular  excavations,  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  with  broken 
rocky,  perpendicular  sides ;  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep,  and  having  at 
the  bottom  a  great  body  of  water,  of  unknown  depth,  always  about  the  same 
level,  supposed  to  be  supplied  by  subterraneous  rivers.  There  are  two  great 
senotes  around  the  ruins  of  Chicken^  which  possibly  might  have  been  the 
cause  of  founding  that  ancient  city. 

Ruins  op  YijycATAN.— With  reference  to  those  remarkable  rains,  of  whidi 
Mr.  Stephens  gives  such  an  interesting  description,  he  says,— *' My  opmion 
on  this  question  has  been  fully  and  freely  expressed,  that  they  are  not  the 
worts  of  people  who  Yvave  pb.^^^Ol  ww«^  ,  ^wd  whose  history  is  lost,  but  of  the 
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same  races  who  inhabited  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest, 
or  of  some  not  very  distant  progenitors.  Some  were  probably  in  ruins 
butj  in  general,  1  believe  that  they  were  occupied  by  the  Indians  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  The  grounds  of  this  belief  are  interspersed 
throughout  these  pages ;  they  are  interwoven  with  so  many  facts  and  circum- 
stances, that  I  do  not  recapitulate  them ;  and  in  conclusion,  I  shall  only  refer 
briefly  to  those  arguments  which  I  consider  the  strongest  that  are  urged  against 
this  belief. 

^  The  first  is  the  entire  absence  of  all  traditions.  But,  I  would  ask,  may 
not  this  be  accounted  for  by  the  unparalleled  circumstances  which  attended  the 
conquest  and  subjugation  of  Spanish  America  ?  Every  captain,  or  discoverer, 
on  first  planting  the  royal  standard  on  the  shores  of  a  new  country,  made  pro- 
clamation,  according  to  a  form  drawn  up  by  the  most  eminent  divines  and 
lawyers  in  Spain,  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever  appeared  in  the  history  of 
mankind ;  entreating  and  requiring  the  inhabitants  to  acknowledge  and  obey  the 
church  as  the  superior  and  guide  of  the  universe,  the  holy  father,  called  the 
pope,  and  his  majesty  as  king  and  sovereign  lord  of  these  islands,  and  of  the 
terra  firma ;  and  concluding, '  but  if  you  will  not  comply,  or  maliciously  delay  to 
obey  my  injunction,  then,  with  the  help  of  God,  I  will  enter  your  country  by 
force ;  I  will  carry  on  war  against  you  with  the  utmost  violence ;  I  will  subject 
you  to  the  yoke  of  obedience,  to  the  church  and  king ;  I  will  take  your  wives 
and  children,  and  make  them  slaves,  and  sell  or  dispose  of  them  according  to 
his  majesty's  pleasure ;  I  will  seise  your  goods,  and  do  you  all  the  mischief  in 
my  power,  as  rebellious  subjects,  who  will  not  acknowledge  or  submit  to  their 
lawful  sovereign;  and  I  protest,  that  all  the  bloodshed  and  calamities  which 
shall  follow  are  to  be  imputed  to  you,  and  not  to  his  majesty,  or  to  me,  or  the 
gentlemen  who  serve  under  me.' 

''  The  conquest  and  subjugation  of  the  country  were  carried  out  in  the  on* 
scrupulous  spirit  of  this  proclamation.  The  pages  of  the  historians  are  dyed 
with  blood ;  and,  sailing  on  the  crimson  stream  with,  as  master-pilot  at  the 
helm,  appears  the  leading,  stem,  and  steady  policy  of  the  Spaniards,  surer  and 
more  fatal  than  the  sword,  to  subvert  all  the  institutions  of  the  natives,  and  to 
break  up  and  utterly  destroy  all  the  rites,  customs,  and  associations  that  might 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  their  fathers  and  their  ancient  condition. 

'*  The  graves  cry  out  for  the  old  historians,  and  the  mouldering  skeletons  of 
cities  confirm  Herrera's  account  of  Yucatan,  that  *  there  were  so  many  and  such 
stately  stone-buildings,  that  it  was  amazing ;  and  the  greatest  wonder  was,  that, 
having  no  use  of  any  metal,  they  were  able  to  raise  such  structures,  which 
seem  to  have  been  temples,  for  their  houses  were  all  of  timber,  and  thatched.' 
And  again,  he  says,  that  *  for  the  space  of  twenty  years  there  was  such  plenty 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  people  multiplied  so  much,  that  men  said  the 
whole  province  looked  like  one  town.'  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS^  OR  BELIZE. 

The  British  district  of  Belize  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Yucalan, 
between  15  deg.  54  min.  and  18  deg.  SOmin.  north  latitude^  and  88  deg.  and  90 
deg.  west  longitude.  It  is  separated  from  Yucatan  by  the  Rio  Hondo,  and  its 
southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  river  Sarstoon,  which  faHls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Honduras,  not  more  than  twenty  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Dulce. 
Belize  is  in  length  about  175  miles  from  nortk  to  south,  and  110  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  16,400  square  miles. 

It  is  termed  British  Honduras,  but  it  is  geographically  a  part  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Yucatan.  About  three  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jamaica  in  1656,  the  En^ish 
frequented  Yucatan  to  cut  and  carry  away  logwood ;  and  the  British  settlements  in 
that  country  were  originally  settled  with  the  free  consent  of  the  aboriginal  and  inde- 
pendent possessors  of  the  country.  The  English  maintained  their  settlements  as 
regular  occupants,  under  the  government  of  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1669.  The 
English  first  visited,  to  cut  logwood,  the  uninhabited  coasts  of  Yucatan  about 
1662,  and  the  privileges  of  cutting  logwood  were  stipulated  for  with  Spain  in 
the  treaty  of  1670,  usually  called  the  American  treaty.  Two  years  'afterwards 
these  stipulations  were  violated.  The  first  settlements  were  made  near  Cape 
Catoche,  then  at  the  Laguna  de  Terminos  in  Campeachy.  The  Spaniards  in 
1672,  captured  all  English  vessels  which  they  found  carrying  logwood.  In 
1680,  the  English  were  expelled  by  a  Spanish  force  from  the  Laguna  de  Ter- 
minos. 

In  consequence  of  the  king's  command.  Sir  Thoma^ii^ch,  governor  of  Ja- 
maica, transmitted  to  King  Charies  II.,  in  1671,  a  report  on  the  British  settle- 
ments and  trade  in  Yucatan,  in  which  he  states^  ''  That  the  English  had  done  every 
act  that  constituted  a  right  of  possession  in  the  first  settl^^ ;  and  that  the  Spanish 
American  treaty  in  1670,  had  removed  all  possible 'jioubts,  by  establishing  the 
possidetis  uti,  with  full  rights  of  sovereignty,  in  all  places  held  prior  to  that  time.' 
In  regard  to  trade,  '^  he  stated  its  importance  to  be  such,  as  annually  increased 
his  majesty's  customs,  and  the  national  commerce,  more  than  any  other  of  his 
majesty's  colonies."  In  1672,  Sir  Thomas  Modyford,  the  succeeding  governor  of 
Jamaica,  addressed  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  upon  the  same  subject ;  in  which 
he  also  vindicated  the  British  right  ^o  the  country,  and  submitted  to  their  obser- 
vation a  proclamation,  which  he  had  issued  for  the  regulation  and  security  of  the 
settlement ;  upon  which  he  received  their  lordships'  approbation  of  what  he 
had  done.* 

« 

*  Sec  Report,  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  in  the  year  1717. — This  report 
stales  at  great  length  the  exli^nX.  oC  vVi^  Vtsji^  audof  the  British  settlements  in  Yucatan.    This  year 
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The  Board  of  Trade's  report  states  the  great  importance  of  the  trade  to  oar 
navigation,  and  to  the  North  American  colonies:  that  the  settlements  appeared  to 
the  Board  a  possession  granted  by  the  American  treaty  (as  the  treaty  of  1670 
with  Spain  was  called);  that  the  Spaniards  had  not  at  that  time  made  any  com- 
plaints against  them ;  and  that  the  trade  will  employ  more  than  100  sail  of  ships 
annually,  and  bring  in  more  to  his  majesty's  customs  than  any  colony  he  hath* 
The  Board  also  entered  fully  into  all  the  natural  resources  of  the  district. 

This  settlement  continued  from  1717)  uniformly  in  the  full  right,  property,  and 
possession,  not  only  of  the  east  shore  of  Yucatan,  but  of  its  rivers  and  of  its  wood- 
trade  ;  and  maintained  the  free  and  independent  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  same,  in  the  form  of  a  British  settlement,  under  the  government,  control,  and 
direction,  of  his  majesty's  governor  of  Jamaica,  until  the  peace  of  Paris,  1763. 
At  this  time,  his  majesty,  by  the  I7th  article  of  that  treaty,*  voluntarily  relin- 
quished the  sovereignty  of  these  settlements  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Spain ;  who^ 
by  the  same  article,  ''  plighted  his  royal  promise  and  good  faith,  to  protect  his 
majesty's  subjects  in  the  full  enjoyment  and  continuation  of  their  rights,  in  carry- 
ing on  the  said  wood-trade.^'  In  this  situation  his  majesty's  subjects  continued 
to  occupy  and  possess  the  country^  until  September,  1779 ;  when,  in  breach  of 
this,  and  former  articles  of  treaty,  the  subjects  and  forces  of  his  Catholic  Majesty 
surprised,  robbed,  and  pillaged  the  whole  British  settlers  of  their  property^  and 
seized  on  the  persons  of  all  of  them,  on  whom  they  could  lay  hold,  blindfolded 
some,  put  others  in  irons  ;  carried  or  made  them  walk  to  Merida,  and  then  sent 
them  as  prisoners  to  the  Havanna,  where  they  were  confined  until  about  the 
month  of  July,  1782,  when  they  were  permitted  to  return  to  Jamaica. 

We  scarcely  can  find  any  case  of  greater  injustice,  than  the  neglect  on  the 
part  of  those  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace  of  17B3,  of  not  adjusting  the 

(1717)  the  first  armed  ship  sent  by  the  South  Sea  Company,  the  Royal  Prince,  was  laden  with 
British  manufactures,  and  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz.  Tlie  Spanish  ambassador,  the  Marquis  de  Mon- 
teleone,  protested  against  the  British  settlements  at  the  Isle  of  Triste,  Laguna  de  Terminos,  and 
Campeacliy,  declaring,  tha^  if  in  the  course  of  eight  months  tliey  do  not  leave  the  said  places,  they 
shall  be  treated  as  pirates.  '^ 

*  By  the  1 7th  article  of  that  treaty,  it  was  stipulated  between  the  two  sovereigns  as  fol- 
lows: vix. 

"  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  dCiise  to  be  demolished  all  the  fortifications  which  his  subjects 
shall  have  erected  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  and  other  places  of  the  territory  of  Spain  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  four  montlis  afler  the  ratification  of  the  present  treaty :  And  his  Catholic  Majestv 
shall  not  permit  his  Britannic  Majesty*s  subjects,  or  their  workmen,  to  be  disturbed  or  molested^ 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  in  the  said  places  in  their  occupation  of  cutting,  loading,  and  car- 
rying  away  logwood  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  may  build  without  hindrance,  and  occupy  without 
interruption,  the  houses  and  magazines  necessary  for  them,  for  their  families,  and  for  their  effects : 
And  his  Catholic  Majesty  assures  to  them,  by  Uiis  article,  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  advantam 
and  powers  on  the  Spanish  coasts  and  territories,  as  above  stipulated,  immediately  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  present  treaty." 

By  this  article  (the  fortifications  being  demolished)  his  Catholic  Majesty  engaged  to  protect 
the  British  subjects  during  their  residence  in,  and  occupation  of,  that  country.  He  further  en- 
gaged (by  the  reciprocal  article.  No.  36,  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  of  the  Idth  and  2drd  day  of  May, 
1667,  and  which  nas  been  uniformly  made  a  part  of  every  subsequent  treaty  between  the  two 
nations),  that  in  case  of  war,  "  Notice  should  be  given  to  the  respective  subjects  thereof;  that  is 
to  say;'  the  space  of  six  montlis,  to  traotport  their  merchandise  and  effects,  without  giving  them  in 
tliae  time  any  molestation  or  trouble,  or  retaining  or  embarking  their  soods  or  persona.  TVvss^ 
triiatics  were  confirmed  by  parliament,  which  afforded  the  most  de6Afi£  \»l>l\q\!a\  ^vAr^xwv  \o  -j^ 
.  the  subjects  interested  in  the  commerce  of  Yucatan. 
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equitable  claims  of  British  subjects,  for  the  atrocious  destruction  to  the  value, 
at  least,  of  100,000/,  sterling  of  British  property  in  Yucatan.  The  neglect  was 
so  shameful,  that  ministers  would  not  even  allow  the  petitions  to  be  received  in 
parliament.  Such  were  the  rights  of  colonists,  to  petition  for  the  redress  of 
grievances,  in  the  reign  of  George  HI. 

How  far  Yucatan  can  pretend  to  any  right  over  Belize,  or  Central  America 
to  the  Mosquito  Shore,  is  a  question  for  public  jurists  to  decide — we  deny  any 
such  right ;  Spain  has  relinquished  all  sovereignty,  and  Great  Britain  is  the  only 
European  power  which  has  ever  occupied  Belize  and  the  Mosquito  Shore;  that 
too,  not  by  conquest,  but  with  the  original  consent  of  the  primitive  occupants. 
The  right  to  Belize  by  occupation,  and  possession  is,  therefore,  undoubtedly 
vested  in  the  British  crown.* 

•  The  sixth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  September  3,  1783,  is  as  follows  :— 

"  The  intention  of  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  being  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible 
all  the  causes  of  complaint  and  misunderstanding  heretofore  occasioned  by  the  cutting  of  wood 
for  dyeing,  or  logwood ;  and  several  English  settlements  having  been  formea  and  extended,  under 
that  pretence,  upon  the  Spanish  continent,  it  is  expressly  agreed,  that  bis  Britannic  Idajesty's 
subjects  shall  have  the  right  of  cutting,  loading,  and  carrying  away  logwood,  in  the  dbtrict  lying 
between  the  rivers  Wallis  or  Belize,  and  Rio  Hondo,  takmg  the  course  of  the  said  two  rivers  for 
unalterable  boundaries,  so  as  that  the  navigation  of  them  be  common  to  both  oations,  to  wit,  by 
the  river  Wallis  or  Belize,  from  the  sea,  ascending  as  far  as  opposite  to  a  lake  or  inlet  wbidh  runs 
into  the  land  and  forms  an  isthmus,  or  neck,  with  another  similar  inlet,  which  comes  from  the  side 
of  Rio  Nuevo,  or  New  River ;  so  that  the  line  of  separation  shall  pass  straight  across  the  said 
bthmus,  and  meet  another  lake  formed  by  the  water  of  Rio  Nuevo,  or  New  River,  at  its  current. 
The  said  line  shall  continue  with  the  course  of  Rio  Nuevo,  descending  as  fiu*  as  opposite  to  a  river, 
the  source  of  which  is  marked  in  the  map,  between  Rio  Nuevo  and  Rio  Hondo,  and  which 
empties  itself  into  Rio  Hondo  ;  whicii  river  shall  also  serve  as  a  common  boundary  as  far  as  its 
junction  with  Rio  Hondo,  and  from  tlience  descending  by  Rio  Hondo  to  the  sea,  as  the  whole  is 
marked  on  the  map  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  croiA-ns  have  thought  proper  to  make 
use  of,  for  ascertaining  the  points  agreed  upon,  to  the  end  tliat  a  good  correspondence  may  reign 
between  the  two  nations,  and  that  tne  English  workmen,  cutters,  and  labourers,  may  not  trespass 
from  an  uncertainty  of  the  boundaries.     The  respective  commissaries  shall  fix  upon  convenient 
places,  in  the  territory  above  marked  out,  in  order  that  his  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  employed 
in  the  felling  of  logwood,  may,  without  interruption,  build  therein  houses  and  magazines  necessary 
for  tliemselves,  their  families,  and  their  effects  ;  and  his  Catholic  Majesty  assures  to  them  the  en- 
joyment of  all  that  is  expressed  in  the  present  Article  ;  provided  that  these  stipulations  shall  not 
be  considered  as  derogating  in  any  wise  from  his  rights  of  sovereignty.     Therefore  all  the  English 
who  may  be  dispersed  in  any  other  parts,  whether  on  the  Spanish  continent,  or  in  any  of  the 
islands  whatsoever,  dependent  on  the  aforesaid  Spanish  continent,  and  for  whatever  reason  it  might 
be,  without  exception,  shall  retire  within  the  district  which  has  been  above  described,  in  the  space 
of  eighteen  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications ;  and  for  this  purpose 
orders  shall  be  issued  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  ;  and  on  that  of  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
his  governors  shall  be  ordered  to  grant  to  the  English,  dispersed,  every  convenience  possible  for 
their  removing  to  the  settlement  agreed  upon  by  the  present  Article,  or  for  their  retiring  wherever 
they  shall  think  proper.     It  is  likewise  stipulated,  tliat  if  an^  fortifications  should  actually  have 
been  heretofore  erected  within  the  limits  marked  out,  his  Bntannic  Majesty  shall  cause  them  all 
to  be  demolished,  and  he  will  order  his  subjects  not  to  build  any  new  ones.     The  En^ish  inhabit- 
ants, who  shall  settle  there  for  the  cutting  of  logwood,  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  a  free  fishery 
for  their  subsistence,  on  the  coasts  of  the  district  above  agreed  on,  or  of  the  islands  situated  oppo- 
site thereto,  without  being  in  any  wise  disturbed  on  that  account ;  provided  they  do  not  estab&h 
themselves  in  any  manner  on  the  said  islands. 

''  Immediately  afler  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  shall 
name  commissaries  to  treat  concerning  new  arrangements  of  commerce  between  the  two  nations, 
on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  and  mutual  convenience  ;  which  arrangements  shall  be  settled  and  con- 
cluded within  the  space  of  two  years,  to  be  computed  from  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1784. 

"  Done  at  Versailles,  the  3rd  of  September,  1783," 

BrUiih  Declaration, — "  TV\e  new  aXaXc  \xv  '^ViviXx  c^tcixcv^i^  \n»?j  ^«.vba^  be  found,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  will  demand  revi&iona  uiid  cx^Wv^xXoiv^  oil  ^^  %>^u^<\xi%Nx«^^\\s«xvDL  satire  abn^ 
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The  shores  of  British  Honduras  are  lined  with  numerous  islands,  or  coral  keys^ 
They  are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees  and  bushes,  and  resorted  to  by  the  fisher- 
men to  take  turtle.  The  largest  are  Ambergrease  Key,  towards  the  north,  and 
Tumeff,  opposite  the  town  of  Belize.  These  two  keys  consist  of  clusters  of  several 
small  islands  divided  by  narrow  creeks  and  lagoons.  A  smaller  key,  called  St 
Geoi^'s,  is  resorted  to  by  the  merchants  of  Belize,  who  have  dwelling*houses  on 
it.    The  shores  of  the  continent  are  rocky,  but  low,  except  towards  the  souths 

gation  of  tliose  treaties,  in  whatever  period  it  might  be,  would  throw  commerce  into  such  con- 
fusion as  would  be  of  infinite  prejudice  to  it. 

**  In  some  of  the  treaties  of  tliis  sort,  tliere  are  not  only  Articles  which  relate  merely  to  com- 
merce, but  many  others  which  ensure  reciprocally,  to  the  respective  subjects,  privileges,  facilities 
for  conducting  their  affairs,  personal  protections,  and  other  advantages,  which  are  not,  and  ought 
not  to  be  of  a  changeable  nature,  such  as  the  regulations  relating  merely  to  tlie  value  of  goods 
and  merchandise,  variable  from  circumstances  of  every  kind. 

*'  When,  therefore,  the  state  of  the  trade  between  the  two  nations  shall  be  treated  upon,  it  is 
requisite  to  be  understood  that  the  alterations  which  may  be  made  in  the  subsisting  treaties  are 
to  extend  only  to  arrangements  merely  commercial ;  and  that  the  privileges  and  advantages, 
mutual  and  particular,  be  not  only  preserved  on  each  side,  but  even  augmented,  if  it  can  be 
done. 

"In  this  view,  his  Majesty  has  consented  to  the  appointment  of  commissaries,  on  each  side, 
who  shall  treat  solely  upon  thb  object.** 

Spamth  CotmicT'DeclaraiiofL — ^Tlie  Catholic  King,  in  proposing  new  arrangements  of  com- 
merce, has  had  no  other  design  than  to  remedy,  by  the  rules  of  reciprocity  and  mutual  con- 
venience, whatever  may  be  defective  in  preceding  treaties  of  commerce.  The  King  of  Great 
Britain  may  judge  from  thence,  that  the  intention  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  is  not  in  any  maimer  to 
cancel  all  the  stipulaHom  contained  in  the  above-mentioned  treatiei  :  he  declares,  on  the  contrary,  from 
henceforth,  that  he  is  disposed  to  maintain  all  the  privileges,  fiurilities,  and  advantages,  expressed 
in  Che  old  treaties,  as  far  as  they  shall  be  reciprocal,  or  compensated  by  equivalent  advantages.  It 
is  to  attain  this  end,  desired  on  each  side,  that  commissaries  are  to  be  named  to  treat  upon  the 
state  of  trade  between  the  two  nations,  and  that  a  considerable  space  of  time  is  to  be  allowed  for 
completing  their  work.  His  Catholic  Migesty  hopes  that  this  object  will  be  pursued  with  the 
same  good  faith,  and  with  the  same  spirit  of  conciliation,  which  have  presided  over  tlie  discussion 
of  all  the  other  points  included  in  the  definitive  treaty ;  and  his  said  Majesty  is  equally  confident 
tliat  the  respective  commissaries  will  employ  the  utmost  diligence  for  the  completion  of  tliis 
important  work. 

TkeJbUowing  Articles  of  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain^  signed  at  London,  ike  14/A  of 

Julf  1786,  relate  to  the  extension  of  the  limits  of  Belize, 

I.  His  Britannic  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  other  colonists  who  have  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  England,  shall  evacuate  the  country  of  the  Mosquitos,  as  well  as  the  continent  in 
general,  and  the  islands  adjacent,  without  exception,  situated  beyond  the  line  hereinafter  described, 
as  what  ought  to  be  the  frontier  of  the  extent  of  territory  granted  by  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  the 
English,  for  the  uses  specified  in  Uie  drd  article  of  tlie  present  Convention,  and  in  addition  to  the 
country  ah^ady  granted  to  them  in  virtue  of  the  stipulations  agreed  upon  by  the  commissaries  of 
the  two  crowns  in  1 783. 

II.  The  Catholic  King,  to  prove,  on  his  side,  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  sincerity  of 
his  sentiments  of  friendship  towards  hb  said  Majesty  and  the  British  nation,  will  grant  to  the 
English  more  extensive  limits  than  those  specified  in  the  last  treaty  of  peace  :  and  the  said  limits 
of  the  lands  added  by  the  present  convention  shall  for  the  future  be  understood  in  the  manner 
following: 

The  English  line,  beginning  from  the  sea,  shall  take  the  centre  of  the  river  Sibun  or  Jaboo, 
and  continue  up  to  the  source  of  the  said  river :  from  thence  it  shall  cross  in  a  straight  line  the 
intermediate  land,  till  it  intcrsecU  the  river  Wallis  ;  and  by  the  centre  of  the  same  river,  the  said 
line  shall  descend  to  the  point  where  it  will  meet  the  line  already  settled  and  marked  out  by  the 
commissaries  of  the  two  crowns  in  1783:  which  limits,  following  the  continuation  of  the  said 
line,  shall  be  observed  as  formerly  stipulated  by  the  definitive  treaty. 

III.  Although  no  other  advantages  have  hitherto  been  in  question,  except  that  of  cutting 
wood  for  dyeing,  yet  his  Catliolic  Maiesty,  as  a  greater  proof  of  his  dispositioa  to  oblige  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  will  grant  to  the  Enj|lish  the  liber^  of  cuttinc  all  other  wood,  without 
even  excepting  mahogany,  as  well  as  gathenng  all  the  fruits,  or  proauoe  of  th^  «ai^^  ^^n^ 
natural  and  uncultivated,  which  may,  besides  being  carried  vii%^  \tk  ^do^vt  TasraxiiiiM^^VA^aRSA  w 
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where  they  are  rather  high  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  The  river  Belize  flows 
down  from  an  unexplored  region.  The  low  country  near  the  sea  is,  in  many  parts, 
swampy,  and  partially  covered  with  stagnant  waters,  nearly  the  whole  year  round 
and  during  the  rains  it  is  completely  covered.  The  higher  grounds  farther  inland 

object  of  utility  or  of  commerce,  whether  for  food  or  for  manufactures  ;  but  it  is  expressly  agreed 
tliatthis  stipulation  is  never  to  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  publishing  in  that  country  any  plantation 
of  sugar,  cotTce,  cocoa,  or  other  like  articles ;  or  ary  fabric  or  manufacture  by  means  of  mills  or 
other  machines  whatsoever,  (this  restriction,  however,  does  not  regard  the  use  of  saw  mills,  for 
cutting  or  otherwise  preparing  the  wood,)  sinco  all  the  lands  in  question  being  indisputably 
acknowledged  to  belong  of  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  no  settlements  of  that  kind,  or  the  popu- 
lation which  would  follow,  could  be  allowed.  The  English  shall  be  permitted  to  transport  and 
convey  all  such  wood,  and  other  produce  of  the  place,  in  its  natural  and  uncultivated  state,  down 
the  rivers  to  the  sea,  hut  without  ever  going  beyond  the  limits  which  are  prescribed  to  them  by 
the  stipulations  above  granted,  and  without  thereby  taking  an  opportunity  of  ascending  the  said 
rivers,  oevond  their  bounds,  into  the  countries  belonging  to  Spain. 

IV.  'flic  English  siiall  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  small  island  known  by  the  names  of  Casina, 
St.  George's  Key,  or  Cayo  Casina,  in  consideration  of  the  circumstance  of  that  part  of  the  coasts 
opposite  to  the  said  island  being  looked  upon  as  subject  to  dangerous  disorders;  but  this  per- 
mission is  only  to  be  made  use  of  for  purposes  of  real  utility  :  and  as  great  abuses,  no  less  contrary 
to  tlie  intentions  of  the  British  government,  than  to  the  essential  iritcrest  of  Spain,  might  arise 
from  this  permission,,  it  is  here  stipulated,  as  an  indispensable  condition,  that  no  fortification,  or 
work  of  defence  wliatever,  sludl  at  any  time  be  erected  there,  nor  any  body  of  troops  posted,  nor 
any  piece  of  artillery  kept  tliere ;  and  in  order  to  verify  with  good  faith  the  accomplishment  of 
this  condition  tine  qu4  non  (which  might  be  infringed  by  individuals,  without  the  knowledge  of 
tlie  British  government),  a  Spanish  officer  or  commissary,  accompanied  by  an  Englbh  commissary 
or  officer,  duly  authorised,  shall  be  admitted,  twice  a  year,  to  examine  into  the  real  situation  of 
tbines. 

Y.  The  English  nation  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  refitting  their  merchant-ships  in  the  southern 
triangle,  included  between  the  point  of  Cayo  Casina,  and  tlie  cluster  of  small  islands,  which  are 
situated  opposite  tlmt  part  of  the  coast  occupied  by  the  cutters,  nt  the  distance  of  eight  leagues  from 
the  River  Wallis,  seven  from  Cayo  Casina,  and  three  from  the  river  Sibun,  a  place  which  has 
always  been  found  well  adapted  to  that  purpose.  For  which  end  the  edifices  and  storehouswi 
absofutcly  necessary  for  tliat  service,  shall  he  allowed  to  he  built  ;  but  in  this  concession  is  also 
included  the  express  condition  of  not  enacting  fortifications  there  at  any  time,  or  stationing  troops, 
or  constructing  any  military  works  ;  and  in  like  manner  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  station  any 
ships  of  war  there,  or  to  construct  an  arsenal,  or  other  building,  the  object  of  which  might  be  the 
formation  of  a  naval  establishment. 

VI.  It  is  also  stipulat(>d,  that  the  English  may  freely  and  peaceably  catch  fish  on  the  coast  of 
the  countr)'  assignini  to  them  by  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  ns  also  of  that  which  is  added  to  them  by 
the  present  convention;  but  without  going  beyond  their  bonnJaries,  and  confining  themselves 
within  the  distance  specified  in  the  preceding  article. 

Vil.  All  the  restrictions  specified  in  the  liist  treaty  of  1 78**3,  for  the  entire  preservation  of  the 
right  of  the  Spanish  sovereignty  over  the  country,  in  which  is  granted  to  the  English  onlv  the  pri- 
vilege of  making  use  of  the  wood  of  the  different  kinds,  the  fruits  and  other  produce  in  their  natural 
state,  are  here  confirmed  ;  and  the  same  restrictions  shall  also  be  obser\ed  with  respect  to  the  new 
grant.  In  consequence,  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  shall  employ  themselves  simply  in  the 
cutting  and  transporting  of  the  said  wood,  and  in  the  gaihering  and  transporting  of  the  fruits,  witli- 
out  meditating  anv  more  extensive  settlements,  or  the  formation  of  any  system  of  jjovemment, 
either  mihtary  or  cUil,  further  than  sucli  regulation  as  their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties  may 
hereafter  judge  proper  to  establisli,  for  maintaining  peace  and  good  order  amongst  their  respective 
subjects. 

VIII.  As  it  is  ffcnerally  allowed  that  the  woods  and  forests  are  preserved,  and  e\'en  multiply, 

bv  regular  and  methodical  cuttings,  the  English  shall  observe  this  maxim,  as  fiir  as  possible  ;  but 

if,  notwithstanding  all  their  precautions,  it  should  happen  in  course  of  time  that  they  were  in  want 

of  dyeing  wood,  or  mahogany,  with  which  the  Spanish  possessions  might  be  provided,  the  Spanish 

government  shall  make  no  difficulty  to  furnish  a  supply  to  the  English  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price. 

IX.  Every  possible  precaution  shall  be  observed  to  prevent  smuggling ;  and  the  English  shall 
'^^^  9*"^  to  conform  to  the  regulations  which  the  Spanish  government  sliall  think  proper  to 
establish  amongst  their  pwn  subjects,  in  all  communications  which  tliev  may  liave  with  the  latter; 
on  condition,  nevertheless,  that  tlie  English  sliall  be  left  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  tlie  several 
advantages  inserted  in  their  favour  in  the  last  treaty,  or  stipulated>bv  the  present  convention. 
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have  a  sandy  soil^  and  are  chiefly  overgrown  with  different  kinds  of  pine,  which 
supplies  excellent  timber.  The  valleys,  which  intersect  the  high  lands,  have  a  very 
fertile  soil/ and  are  covered  with  various  species  of  tropical  trees.  South  of  the 
river  Belize,  the  low  country  is  thickly  ^wooded,  but  it  does  not  extend  more  than 
from  three  to  six  miles  inland,  behind  which  mountains  arise.  The  country, 
comprising  the  mountain  slopes  and  valleys,  and  the  interior  country,  is  covered 
with  forests,  and  the  soil  is  said  to  be  very  fertile. 

The  rivers  are  navigable  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  their  mouths,  but 
higher  up  they  are  interrupted  by  rapids  and  falls.  Mahogany,  dye-wood,  and 
timber  are  floated  down  by  these  rivers.  The  most  remarkable  of  which  are, 
the  Rio  Hondo,  the  New  River,  the  Belize,  and  the  Siboon.  On  the  banks  of 
the  latter  there  are  extensive  forests  of  mahogany.  The  Belize  probably  winds 
for  more  than  150  miles  in  its  length.     The  Hondo  is  the  most  navigable  river. 

The  climate  is  a  compound  of  heat  and  moisture,  yet  Belize  is  considered 
more  healthy  than  most  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  8Udeg.,  but  it  is  seldom  oppressive,  as  from  the  beginning  of  July  to 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  air  is  refreshed  by  sea-breezes.  From  April  to 
July  is  the  dry  season,  during  which  the  heat  is  excessive,  but  it  is  from  time 
to  time  tempered  by  thunder-storms.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  rains 
are  frequent,  especially  in  July,  August,  and  September.  In  the  beginning  of 
October  the  north  winds  commence,  and  generally  continue  with  little  variation 
to  February  or  March,  when  the  weather  becomes  extremely  variable. 

The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.  Sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo  might 
all  be  extensively  raised,  but  their  culture  has  been  nearly  altogether  neg- 
lected. Arrow-root  and  rice  are  grown  to  a  small  extent.  Cochineal  is  brought 
in  and  exported.  Plantains,  yams,  mandioca,  and  maize,  are  grown  for  food. 
The  most  common  fruits  are  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks,  mangoes,  guavas, 
cashew-nuts,  tamarinds,  avocado-pears,  pomegranates,  wild  plums,  and  grapes. 
A  few  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated.  In  the  forests  many  varieties  of 
trees  abound,  as  cabbage-trees,  cedars,  pines,  iron-wood,  silk-cotton  trees, 
log-wood,-  fustic,  and  brasiletto ;  and  the  most  important  of  all,  the  mal\pgany 
tree.  Sarsaparilla  is  collected  in  the  southern  districts.  I'he  wild  ani- 
mals are   ounces,   panthers,    tapirs,   deer,   antelopes,    peccaries  and   warrees 

XT.  Their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties,  in  order  to  remove  ever)-  kind  of  doubt  with  resard 
to  tlie  true  construction  of  tlie  present  convention,  think  it  necessary  to  dedare  that  the  conditions 
of  tlie  said  convention  ought  to  be  observed  according  to  their  sincere  intention  to  insure  and  im 
prove  the  liarmony  and  good  understanding  which  so  happily  subsist  at  present  between  their  said  ^ 
Majesties.  dcd 

In  this  view  his  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  give  the  most  positive  orders  for  tlie  evacua^'  .% 
of  the  countries  above  mentioned,  by  all  his  subjects  of  whatever  denomination  ;  but  if,  con*' 
to  such  declaration,  tliere  should  still  remain  any  persons  so  daring  as  to  presume,  by  retiriranches 
the  interior  country,  to  endeavour  to  obstruct  the  evacuation  already  agreed  upon,  his  I    ,  .      , 
Majesty,  so  far  from  affording  them  the  least  succour,  or  even  protection,  will  disavow  t*-^^  *^  ^"® 
most  solemn  manner,  as  he  will  equally  do  those'  who  may  hereafter  attempt  to  set|^   aboriginal 
territory  belonging  to  tlic  Spanbh  dominion.  ^ 
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where  they  are  rather  high  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  The  river  Belize  flows 
down  from  an  unexplored  region.  The  low  country  near  the  sea  is,  in  many  parts, 
swampy,  and  partially  covered  with  stagnant  waters,  nearly  the  whole  year  round 
.nd  during  the  rains  it  is  completely  covered.  The  higher  grounds  farther  inland 


object  of  utility  or  of  commerce,  whether  for  food  or  for  manufactures ;  but  it  is  expre>sly  agreed 
tliatthis  stipulation  is  never  to  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  p  tablishing  in  tliat  country  any  plantation 
of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  other  like  articles;  or  any  fabric  or  manufacture  by  means  of  mills  or 
other  machines  whatsoever,  (tliis  restriction,  however,  does  not  regard  the  use  of  saw  mills,  for 
cutting  or  otherwise  preparing  the  wood,)  sinct;  all  the  lands  in  question  being  indisputably 
acknowledged  to  belong  of  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  no  settlements  of  that  kind,  or  the  popu- 
lation which  would  follow,  could  be  allowed.  The  English  shall  be  permitted  to  transport  and 
convey  all  such  wood,  and  other  produce  of  the  place,  in  its  natural  and  uncultivated  state,  down 
the  rivers  to  die  sea,  but  without  ever  going  beyond  the  limits  which  are  prescribed  to  them  by 
the  stipulations  above  granted,  and  without  thereby  taking  an  opportunity  of  ascending  the  said 
rivers,  oeyond  their  bounds,  into  the  countries  belonging  to  Spain. 

IV.  Tlie  English  siiall  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  small  island  known  by  the  names  of  Cosina, 
St.  George*s  Key,  or  Cayo  Casina,  in  consideration  of  the  circumstance  of  that  part  of  the  coasts 
opposite  to  the  said  island  being  looked  upon  as  subject  to  dangerous  disorders;  but  tliis  per* 
mission  is  only  to  be  made  use  of  for  purposes  of  real  utility :  and  as  great  abuses,  no  less  contrary 
to  the  intentions  of  the  British  government,  than  to  the  essential  iriterest  of  Spain,  might  arise 
from  this  permission^  it  is  here  stipulated,  as  an  indispensable  condition,  that  no  fortitication,  or 
work  of  defence  whatever,  shall  at  any  time  be  erected  there,  nor  any  body  of  troops  posted,  nor 
an^  piece  of  artillery  kept  there  ;  and  in  order  to  verify  with  good  faith  the  accomplishment  of 
this  condition  tine  quA  non  (which  niight  be  infringed  by  individuals,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  British  government),  a  Spanish  officer  or  commissary,  accompanied  by  an  English  commissary 
or  officer,  duly  authorised,  shall  be  admitted,  twice  a  year,  to  examine  into  the  real  situation  of 
things. 

y.  The  English  nation  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  refitting  their  mercliant-ships  in  the  southern 
triangle,  included  between  the  point  of  Cayo  L'asina,  and  tlie  cluster  of  small  islands,  which  are 
situated  opposite  tliat  part  of  the  coast  occupied  by  the  cutters,  at  the  distance  of  eiglit  leagues  from 
the  River  Wallis.  seven  from  Cayo  Casiiia,  and  throe  from  the  river  Sibun,  a  place  which  has 
always  been  found  well  adapted  to  that  purpose.  For  which  end  tlie  edifices  and  storohousesi 
absolutely  necessary  for  tliat  service,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  built  :  but  in  this  concession  is  also 
included  the  exprt*ss  condition  of  not  erecting  fortifications  tluTc  at  any  time,  or  stationing  troops, 
or  constructing  any  military  works  ;  and  in  like  manner  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  station  any 
ships  of  war  there,  or  to  construct  an  arsenal,  or  other  building,  the  object  of  which  might  be  the 
formation  of  a  naval  establishment. 

VI.  It  is  also  stipulated,  that  the  English  may  freely  and  peaceably  catch  fish  on  the  coast  of 
the  countrj'  assigned  to  them  by  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  as  also  of  that  which  is  added  to  them  by 
the  present  convention;  but  without  going  beyond  their  boumiaries,  and  confining  themselves 
within  the  distance  specified  in  the  preceding  article. 

VII.  All  the  restrictions  specified  in  the  List  treaty  of  I7sy,  for  the  entire  preservation  of  the 
right  of  the  Spanish  sovereignty  over  the  country,  in  which  is  granted  to  the  English  onlv  the  pri- 
vilege of  making  use  of  the  wood  of  the  different  kinds,  the  fruits  and  other  produce  in  their  natural 
state,  are  here  confirmed  ;  and  the  same  restrictions  shall  also  be  obser\ed  with  respect  to  tlie  new 
grant.  In  consequence,  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  shall  employ  themselves  simply  in  the 
cutting  and  transporting  of  the  said  wood,  and  in  the  gathering  and  transporting  of  the  fruits,  with- 
out meditating  any  more  extensive  settlements,  or  the  formation  of  any  system  of  government, 
either  military  or  civil,  further  than  such  regulation  as  their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties  may 
hereafter  judge  proper  to  estabhsh,  for  maintaining  peace  and  good  order  amongst  their  respective 
subjects. 

VIII.  As  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  woods  and  forests  are  preserved,  and  even  multiply. 
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government  shall  make  no  difficulty  to  furnish  a  supply  to  the  English  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price. 

IX.  Every  possible  precaution  shall  be  observed  to  prevent  smuggling;  and  the  English  shall 
take  care  to  conform  to  the  regulations  which  the  Spanish  government  shall  think  proper  to 
establish  amongst  their  pwn  subjects,  in  all  communications  which  tliey  may  have  with  the  latter; 
on  condition,  nevertheless,  that  the  English  shall  be  left  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  several 
advantages  inserted  in  their  favour  in  the  last  treaty,  or  stipulatedsbv  the  present  convention. 
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have  a  sandy  soil^  and  are  chiefly  overgrown  with  different  kinds  of  pine,  which 
supplies  excellent  timber.  The  valleys,  which  intersect  the  high  lands,  have  a  very 
fertile  soil,  and  are  covered  with  various  species  of  tropical  trees.  South  of  the 
river  Belize,  the  low  country  is  thickly  ^wooded,  but  it  does  not  extend  more  than 
from  three  to  six  miles  inland,  behind  which  mountains  arise.  The  country, 
comprising  the  mountain  slopes  and  valleys,  and  the  interior  country,  is  covered 
with  forests,  and  the  soil  is  said  to  be  very  fertile. 

The  rivers  are  navigable  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  their  mouths,  but 
higher  up  they  are  interrupted  by  rapids  and  falls.  Mahogany,  dye-wood,  and 
timber  are  floated  down  by  these  rivers.  The  most  remarkable  of  which  are, 
the  Rio  Hondo,  the  New  River,  the  Belize,  and  the  Siboon.  On  the  banks  of 
the  latter  there  are  extensive  forests  of  mahogany.  The  Belize  probably  winds  . 
for  more  than  150  miles  in  its  length.     The  Hondo  is  the  most  navigable  river. 

The  climate  is  a  compound  of  heat  and  moisture,  yet  Belize  is  considered 
more  healthy  than  most  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  8Udeg.,  but  it  is  seldom  oppressive,  as  from  the  beginning  of  July  to 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  air  is  refreshed  by  sea-breezes.  From  April  to 
July  is  the  dry  season,  during  which  the  heat  is  excessive,  but  it  is  from  time 
to  time  tempered  by  thunder-storms.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  rains 
are  frequent,  especially  in  July,  August,  and  September.  In  the  beginning  of 
October  the  north  winds  commence,  and  generally  continue  with  little  variation 
to  February  or  March,  when  the  weather  becomes  extremely  variable. 

The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.  Sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo  might 
all  be  extensively  raised,  but  their  culture  has  been  nearly  altogether  neg- 
lected. Arrow-root  and  rice  are  grown  to  a  small  extent.  Cochineal  is  brought 
in  and  exported.  Plantains,  yams,  mandioca,  and  maize,  are  grown  for  food. 
The  most  common  fruits  are  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks,  mangoes,  guavas, 
cashew-nuts,  tamarinds,  avocado-pears,  pomegranates,  wild  plums,  and  grapes. 
A  few  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated.  In  the  forests  many  varieties  of 
trees  abound,  as  cabbage-trees,  cedars,  pines,  iron-wood,  silk-cotton  trees, 
log-wood,' fustic,  and  brasiletto;  and  the  most  important  of  all,  the  mal^ogany 
tree.  Sarsaparilla  is  collected  in  the  southern  districts,  llie  wild  ani- 
mals are   ounces,    panthers,    tapirs,   deer,   antelopes,    peccaries  and   warrees 

Xr.  Their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties,  in  order  to  remove  every  kind  of  doubt  with  reeard 
to  tlie  true  construction  of  tlie  present  convention,  think  it  necessary  to  declare  tliat  tlie  conditions 
of  the  said  convention  ought  to  be  observed  according  to  their  sincere  intention  to  insure  and  im 
prove  the  liarmony  and  good  understanding  which  so  happily  subsist  at  present  between  their  said 
Majesties.  dcd 

In  this  view  his  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  give  the  most  positive  ordw*rs  for  the  evacua*'  .1 
of  the  countries  above  mentioned,  by  all  his  subjects  of  whatever  denomination  ;  but  if,  con*' 
to  such  declaration,  there  should  still  remain  any  persons  so  daring  as  to  presume,  by  retiriranches 
the  interior  country,  to  endeavour  to  obstruct  the  evacuation  already  agreed  upon,  his  T  ,  .      , 
Majesty,  so  far  from  affording  them  the  least  succour,  or  even  protection,  will  disavow  t*-^^  ^^  ^"® 
most  solemn  manner,  as  he  will  equally  do  those'  who  may  hereafter  attempt  to  set/^  aboriginal 
territory  belonging  to  tlie  Spanbh  dominion.  ^ 
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where  they  are  rather  high  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  The  river  Belize  flows 
down  from  an  unexplored  region.  The  low  country  near  the  sea  is,  in  many  parts, 
swampy,  and  partially  covered  with  stagnant  waters,  nearly  the  whole  year  round 
— and  during  the  rains  it  is  completely  covered.  The  higher  grounds  further  inland 

object  of  utility  or  of  commerce,  whether  for  food  or  for  manufactures ;  but  it  is  expressly  agreed 
that  this  stipulation  is  never  to  be  used  as  a  pretext  for  ptablishing  in  that  country  any  plantation 
of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  other  like  articles ;  or  ary  fabric  or  manufacture  by  means  of  mills  or 
other  machines  whatsoever,  (this  restriction,  however,  does  not  regard  the  use  of  saw  mills,  for 
cutting  or  otherwise  preparing  the  wood,)  since  all  the  lands  in  question  being  indisputably 
acknowledged  to  belong  of  right  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  no  settlements  of  tliat  kind,  or  the  popu- 
lation which  would  follow,  could  be  allowed.  The  £nglish  shall  be  permitted  to  transport  and 
convey  all  such  wood,  and  other  produce  of  the  place,  in  its  natural  and  uncultivated  state,  down 
the  rivers  to  die  sea,  but  without  ever  going  beyond  the  limits  which  are  prescribed  to  them  by 
the  stipulations  above  granted,  and  without  thereby  taking  an  opportunity  of  ascending  the  said 
rivers,  oeyond  their  bounds,  into  the  countries  belonging  to  Spain. 

IV.  The  English  shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  small  island  known  by  tlie  names  of  Casina, 
St.  George's  Key»  or  Cayo  Casina,  in  consideration  of  the  circumstance  of  tliat  part  of  the  coasts 


from  this  permission^  it  is  here  stipulated,  as  an  indispensable  condition,  that  no  fortification,  or 
work  of  defence  whatever,  shall  at  any  time  be  erected  there,  nor  any  body  of  troops  posted,  nor 
way  piece  of  artillery  kept  there  ;  and  in  order  to  verify  with  good  faith  the  accomplishment  of 
this  condition  tine  qud  non  (which  might  be  infringed  by  individuals,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  British  government),  a  Spanish  officer  or  commissary,  accompanied  by  an  Englbh  commissary 
or  officer,  duly  authorised,  shall  be  admitted,  twice  a  year,  to  examine  into  the  real  situation  of 
things. 

V.  The  English  nation  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  refitting  their  merchant-ships  in  the  southern 
triangle,  included  between  the  point  of  Cayo  Casina,  and  the  cluster  of  small  islands,  which  are 
situated  opposite  tliat  part  of  the  coast  occupied  by  the  cutters,  at  thedbtanceof  eight  leagues  from 
the  River  Wallis,  seven  from  Cayo  Casina,  and  three  from  the  river  Sibun,  a  place  whidi  has 
always  been  found  well  adapted  to  that  purpose.  For  which*  end  the  edifices  and  storehouses! 
absolutely  necessary  for  that  service,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  built ;  but  in  this  concession  is  also* 
included  the  express  condition  of  not  erecting  fortifications  there  at  any  time,  or  stationing  troops, 
or  constructing  any  military  works  ;  and  in  like  manner  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  station  anv 
ships  of  war  there,  or  to  construct  an  arsenal,  or  other  building,  the  object  of  which  might  be  the 
formation  of  a  naval  establishment. 

VI.  It  is  also  stipulated,  that  the  English  may  freely  and  peaceably  catch  fish  on  the  coast  of 
the  country  assigned  to  them  by  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  as  also  of  that  which  is  added  to  them  bv 
the  present  convention;  but  without  going  beyond  their  boundaries,  and  confining  themselves 
within  the  distance  specified  in  the  preceding  article. 

Vil.  All  the  restrictions  specified  in  the  last  treaty  of  1783,  for  the  entire  preservation  of  the 
richt  of  the  Spanish  sovereignty  over  the  country,  in  which  is  granted  to  the  English  only  the  pri- 
vilege of  making  use  of  the  wood  of  the  different  kinds,  the  fruits  and  other  produce  in  their  natural 
state,  are  here  confirmed  ;  and  the  same  restrictions  shall  also  be  obser\  ed  with  respect  to  the  new 
grant.  In  consequence,  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  shall  employ  themselves  simply  in  the 
cutting  and  transporting  of  the  said  wood,  and  in  the  gathering  and  transporting  of  the  fruits  witli- 
out  meditating  any  more  extensive  settlements,  or  the  formation  of  any  system  of  government, 
either  military  or  civil,  further  than  such  regulation  as  their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties  mav 
hereafter  judge  proper  to  establish,  for  maintaining  peace  and  good  order  amongst  their  respective 
subjects. 

VIII.  As  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  woods  and  forests  are  preserved,  and  even  multiply, 
bjr  regular  and  metnodical  cuttings,  the  English  shall  observe  this  maxim,  as  far  as  possible  ;  but 
if,  notwithstanding  all  their  precautions,  it  should  happen  in  course  of  time  that  they  were  in  want 
of  dyeing  wood,  or  mahogany,  with  which  the  Spanish  possessions  might  be  provided,  the  Spanish 
government  shall  make  no  difficulty  to  furnish  a  supply  to  the  English  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price. 

IX.  Every  possible  precaution  sliall  be  observed  to  prevent  smuggling ;  and  the  Enr^Iish  shall 

take  care  to  conform  to  the  regulations  which  the  Spanish  government  shall  think  proper  to 

establish  amongst  their  pwn  subjects,  in  all  communications  which  tliey  may  liave  with  the  latter* 

on  condition,  nevertheless,  that  the  English  shall  be  left  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  several 

advantages  inserted  in  their  favour  \i\  the  last  treaty,  or  stipulated  by  the  present  convention. 
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have  a  sandy  soil,  and  are  chiefly  overgrown  with  different  kinds  of  pine,  which 
supplies  excellent  timber.  The  valleys,  which  intersect  the  high  lands,  have  a  very 
fertile  soil,  and  are  covered  with  various  species  of  tropical  trees.  South  of  the 
river  Belize,  the  low  country  is  thickly  ^wooded,  but  it  does  not  extend  more  than 
from  three  to  six  miles  inland,  behind  which  mountains  arise.  The  country, 
comprising  the  mountain  slopes  and  valleys,  and  the  interior  country,  is  covered 
with  forests,  and  the  soil  is  said  to  be  very  fertile. 

The  rivers  are  navigable  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  their  mouths,  but 
higher  up  they  are  interrupted  by  rapids  and  falls.  Mahogany,  dye-wood,  and 
timber  are  floated  down  by  these  rivers.  The  most  remarkable  of  which  are, 
the  Rio  Hondo,  the  New  River,  the  Belize,  and  the  Siboon.  On  the  banks  of 
the  latter  tliere  are  extensive  forests  of  mahogany.  The  Belize  probably  winds 
for  more  than  150  miles  in  its  length.    The  Hondo  is  the  most  navigable  river. 

The  climate  is  a  compound  of  heat  and  moisture,  yet  Belize  is  considered 
more  healthy  than  most  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture is  8Udeg.,  but  it  is  seldom  oppressive,  as  from  the  beginning  of  July  to 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  air  is  refreshed  by  sea-breezes.  From  April  to 
July  is  the  dry  season,  during  which  the  heat  is  excessive,  but  it  is  from  time 
to  time  tempered  by  thunder-storms.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  rains 
are  frequent,  especially  in  July,  August,  and  September.  In  the  beginning  of 
October  the  north  winds  commence,  and  generally  continue  with  little  variation 
to  February  or  March,  when  the  weather  becomes  extremely  variable. 

The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.  Sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo  might 
all  be  extensively  raised,  but  their  culture  has  been  nearly  altogether  n^- 
lected.  Arrow-root  and  rice  are  grown  to  a  small  extent.  Cochineal  is  brought 
in  and  exported.  Plantains,  yams,  mandioca,  and  maize,  are  grown  for  food. 
The  most  common  fruits  are  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks,  mangoes,  guavas, 
cashew-nuts,  tamarinds,  avocado-pears,  pomegranates,  wild  plums,  and  grapes. 
A  few  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated.  In  the  forests  many  varieties  of 
trees  abound,  as  cabbage-trees,  cedars,  pines,  iron-wood,  silk-cotton  trees^ 
log-wood,  fustic,  and  brasiletto ;  and  the  most  important  of  all,  the  mal^ogany 
tree.  Sarsaparilla  is  collected  in  the  southern  districts,  llie  wild  ani- 
mals  are   ounces,    panthers,    tapirs,   deer,   antelopes,    peccaries  and   warrees 

XI.  Their  Britannic  and  Catholic  Majesties,  in  order  to  remove  every  kind  of  doubt  with  re^rd 
to  the  true  construction  of  the  present  convention,  tliink  it  necessary  to  declare  tliat  tlie  conditions 
of  the  said  convention  ought  to  be  obsencd  according  to  their  sincere  intention  to  hisure  and  im 
prove  the  liarmony  and  good  understanding  which  so  happily  subsist  at  present  between  their  said 
Majesties. 

In  this  view  his  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  give  tlie  most  positive  orders  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  countries  above  mentioned,  bv  all  his  subjects  of  whatever  denomination  ;  but  if,  contraiy 
to  such  declaration,  tliere  should  still  remain  any  persons  so  daring  as  to  presume,  by  retiring  into 
the  interior  country,  to  endeavour  to  obstruct  the  evacuation  al reader  agreed  upon,  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  so  far  from  affording  them  the  least  succour,  or  even  protection,  will  disavow  them  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  as  he  will  equally  do  those  who  may  hereafter  attempt  to  settle  upon  the 
territory  belonging  to  tlie  Spanish  dominion. 
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(animals  of  the  hog  kind),  cavies,  agoutis,  annadilloes,  opossums  and  racoons ;  mon- 
keys are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  eaten.  Manatis  and  alligators  are  met 
with  in  the  lagoons  along  the  coast  Among  the  numerous  birds  are  turkeys, 
spoon-birds,  toucans,  Muscovy  ducks,  two  spedes  of  macaws,  and  many  kinds  of 
parrots,  pelicans,  and  humming-birds.  Fish  are  plentiful  and  of  various  kinds ; 
some  are  very  large.  Fish  and  turtle  are  used  as  substitutes  for  meat.  Lobsters 
and  shell-fish  are  abundant  and  excellent  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  kept,  bat 
not  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  Cattie  are  imported  firom  Truxillo  and  Omoa. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  one  of  the  streams  of  the  Beliie. 

Population. — ^The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  stated  in  the  superintendent's 
returns  for  1845,  at  240  white  males,  159  white  females — ^total  whites,  399  ;  co- 
loured males  6755,  coloured  females  2655— total  coloured,  10,410.  Total  popula- 
tion, 10,709.  This  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  negroes,  who  were  first 
brought  to  the  country  as  slaves,  but  many  of  them  obtained  their  liberty 
long  ago,  and  worked  at  daily  wages.  There  seem  to  be  no  aboriginal  tribes 
within  the  territories  of  Beliae,  except  some  Caribes,  who  have  fled  into  it 
as  a  place  of  refuge.  The  white  inhabitants  are  exclusively  occupied  in  com- 
merce, and  the  negroes  in  cutting  mahogany  and  dye-woods,  and  in  fishing.  A 
few  of  them  cultivate  small  patches  of  ground. 

Bblizb,  the  only  town,  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  die 
same  name,  and  the  stream  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  It  consists  of  a  long 
street  running  along  the  sea-shore,  from  which  three  or  four  smaller  streets 
branch  off.  The  houses  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  are  raised  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  the  ground  on  pillars  of  mahogany ;  they  are  well  built,  spacious  and  conve- 
nient. In  front  of  the  town  there  is  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of  moderate 
size,  and  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  rarely  agitated  by  winds,  as  it  is  protected  by  the 
numerous  keys  from  the  heavy  swells  of  the  open  sea. 

Mr.  Stephens  says,  *^  on  approaching  the  town  from  the  sea,  we  saw 
Belize  appearing  (if  there  be  no  sin  in  comparing  it  with  cities  consecrated 
by  time,  and  venerable  associations)  like  Venice  and  Alexandria  rising  out 
of  the  water — a  range  of  white  houses  extended  a  mile  along  the  shore, 
terminated  at  one  end  by  the  government-house,  and  at  the  other  by  barracks, 
and  intersected  by  the  river  Belize,  the  bridge  across  which  formed  a  picturesque 
object;  while  the  fort  on  a  litde  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  spire  of  a 
V     Gothic  church  behind  the  government-house,  and  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees, 

tve  it  an  appearance  of  actual  beauty.  Four  ships,  three  brigs,  sundry  schooners, 
^goes,  canoes  and  a  steam-boat,  were  riding  at  anchor  in  the  harbour ;  along- 
side the  vessels  were  rafts  of  mahogany ;  far  out  a  negro  was  paddling  a  log  of 
the  same  costiy  timber,  and  the  government  dons  which  boarded  us  when  we 
came  to  anchor,  was  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  mahogany  tree." 

There  was  no  hotel  in  the  place.    A  mulatto  lady  afforded  board  but  no  bed- 
rooms.   An  unoccupied  house  was  offered  to  Mr.  Stephens  to  sleep  in :  which 
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was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  hospitality  of  Ooyemor  Macdonald,  who  lodged 
them  hospitably  under  his  roof.  The  town  seemed  one  almost  entirely  inhabited 
by  blacks.  The  bridge,  the  market-place,  the  streets,  and  stores,  were  thronged 
with  them ;  and  Mr.  Stephens  ''  found  hunself  in  the  capital  of  a  negro  republic'' 
He  describes  them  as  a  fine-looking  race,  tall,  strught,  and  athletic,  and  well 
dressed :  the  men  in  white  cotton  shirts  and  trousers,  with  straw  hats ;  the  wo- 
men in  white  frocks,  and  short  sleeves,  and  broad  red  borders,  and  adorned  with 
large  red  ear-rings  and  necklaces.  He  breakfasted  at  the  house  of  a  merchant, 
where  the  latter  sat  at  one  side  of  the  table,  his  wife  at  the  other.  Opposite  a 
British  officer  sat  a  mulatto,  and  Mr.  Stephens  himself,  an  American  citizeti, 
^ sai  between  two  coloured  gentlemen."  Colour,  he  found,  was  ''mere  matter  of 
taste,  and  that  the  great  work  of  practical  amalgamation  had  been  going  on. 
quietly  for  generations.'' 

Belize,  it  is  asserted,  owes  its  origin  to  a  bold  Scotch  buccaneer,  of  the  name 
of  Wallace,  who  used  to  resort  for  refuge  behind  the  keys  and  reefs  which  pro- 
tect Belize  from  the  ocean.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  aborigines  of  the 
Mosquito  shore,  and  with  the  English  who  came  down  on  the  coast  to  cut  ma- 
hogany ;  he  held  the  Spaniards  in  defiance.  Central  America  claims  Belize  as 
weU  as  the  Mosquito  shore.  England  holds,  and  will  probably  continue  to  pos- 
sess the  first  The  aborigines,  who  have  the  only  good  tenure  to  the  soil^  have 
never  been  dispossessed  of  the  latter.  There  are  schools  in  which  the  inhabits 
ants,  of  all  shades  of  colours,  are  instructed  in  Belize. 

The  government  Pit-pan,  a  boat  in  which  Mr.  Stephens  made  an  excursion, 
is  the  same  fMhioned  vessel,  he  says,  '*  as  those  by  which  the  rivers  of  America 
were  navigated  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  European  ingenuity  has  not 
contrived  a  better,  though  it  has,  perhaps,  beautified  the  Indian  model.  Ours 
was  for^  feet  long  and  six  feet  wide  in  the  centre,  running  to  a  point  at  both 
ends,  and  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  mahogany-tree.  Ten  feet  from  the  stem,  and 
running  forward,  was  a  light  wooden  top,  supported  by  fanciful  stancheons,  with 
curtains  for  protection  against  sun  and  rain,  it  had  large  cushioned  seats  and  was 
fitted  up  as  neatly  as  the  gondolas  of  Venice.  It  was  manned  by  eight  negro  sol- 
diers, two  on  a  seat  with  paddles  six  feet  long,  and  two  stood  up  behind  as  steers- 
men—a few  touches  of  the  paddles  gave  brisk  way  to  the  pit-pan,  and  we  passed  ra- 
pidly the  whole  length  of  the  river.  The  citizens  stopped  to  gaze,  and  the  idle  n^roes 
turned  to  the  bridge  to  cheer  us.  Before  the  cheering  of  the  negroes  died  away,  we 
were  in  as  perfect  a  solitude  as  if  we  were  removed  thousands  of  miles  from  human 
habitations.  The  Belize  river,  running  from  sources  yet  but  little  known  to  civilised 
man,  was  then  in  its  fulness.  On  each  side  was  a  dense  unbroken  forest;  the 
banks  were  overflowed ;  the  trees  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  water,  their  branches 
spreading  across  so  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  reflected  in  the 
water  as  in  a  mirror.  The  sources  of  the  river  were  occupied  by  the  aboriginal 
owners,  wild  and  free  as  Cortez  bad  found  them.'* 
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Mr.  Stephens  left  Belize  on  his  expedition  to  explore  the  rivers  of  Central 
America  in  a  steamboat,  well  provided  by  Colonel  Macdonald.  The  coast,  as 
they  proceeded  south,  assumed  an  appearance  of  grandeur  and  beauty  which 
realised  his  ideas  of  tropical  regions.  There  was  a  dense  forest  to  the  water's 
edge — beyond  were  lofty  mountains^  covered  to  the  summits  ^th  perpetual  green : 
some  detached, — others  rising  in  ranges  until  enveloped  in  tlie  clouds. 

PuBKTA  GoRDA. — ^They  entered  Puenta  Gorda,  a  settlement  of  Caribs,  about 
150  miles  south  of  Belize.  No  steamboat  had  ever  entered  it  before.  Cotton, 
rice,  the  cohoon,  banana,  cocoa-nut,  pine-apple,  orange,  lemon,  plantain,  and 
other  fruits,  were  growing  with  such  luxuriance,  that  he  actually  found  their  fra- 
grance at  first  oppressive.  A  padre,  who  was  on  board,  performed  the  ceremonies 
of  '' wholesale  baptisms  and  marriages."  There  were  in  the  settlement  about 
500  inhabitants — formerly  natives  of  the  sea-coast  below  Truxillo,  but  having 
taken  part  against  Morazan,  they  fled  to  this  place. 

At  Puenta  Gorda,  as  being  \\ithin  the  limit  of  British  authority,  they  formed  the 
settlement.  They  lived  apart,  however,  as  an  unconquercd  tribe  of  Caribs,  though 
they  had  been,  as  far  as  ceremonies  were  concerned,  professors  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religion.  The  visit  of  a  padre  was,  however,  a  rare  occurrence.  From  this 
place  the  steamboat  steered  for  the  Gol/o  Dulce  ;  an  amphitheatre  extends  along  and 
back,  from  the  coast — through  which  the  narrow  river  Dulce  flows;  the  banks, 
before  approaching  its  entrance,  are  about  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  and  are  rich 
and  luxuriant.  The  fertile  territory  of  Belize  requires  only  the  application  of 
labour  and  capital  to  render  it  a  most  productive  sugar-growing  country, — and 
many  other  valuable  products,  exclusive  of  mahogany,  might  be  drawn  from  its  soil 
and  its  forests.  We  are  informed  that  labourers  would  be  induced  to  migrate 
from  Yucatan  to  British  Honduras  for  moderate  wages. 

During  the  year  1845,  in  consequence  of  the  duty  on  mahogany  in  England 
being  reduced  to  a  nominal  amount,  the  trade  was  greatly  increased. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  superintendent,  an  executive  council 
assembly  and  an  assembly,  called  a  public  meeting.  There  is  a  chief  justice,  colo- 
nial secretary,  provost  marshal,  and  other  officer?.— (For  the  statistics  of  the 
colony,  see  British  Possessions  in  America.) 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

TIIK  MAHOGANY  TREE  OF  IIONDIRAS. 


Mahooanv-trek  {Sivietinia  Mahogani),      There  are  rather  more  different 

quahties,  than  varieties,  of  this  beautiful  tree  in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

That  of  Cuba  and  Hayti,  usually  called  Spanish  mahogany,  and  that  of  the  same 

kind,  now  scarce,  which  grows  in  Jamaica,  is  the  most  beautiful  in  its  shades^ 

colours  and  variegations.     lloudurds^\iAXMc^\.^w  now  supply  the  larger  quan- 
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titles ;  and  although  not  so  close  grained  and  beautiful  as  the  former,  yet  furnishes 
a  most  useful  wood,  and  it  has  lately  been  extensively  used  for  ship-building.  It 
IS  superior,  also,  to  the  other  for  the  tenacity  with  which  glue  binds  it  to  other  woods, 
and  even  to  veneers  of  Cuba  or  Hayti  mahogany, — worms  do  not  destroy  it  in  the 
water. 

We  find  generally  in  many  accounts  written  of  the  operations  of  bringing 
mahogany  to  market  the  most  inaccurate  descriptions.  The  following  account  con- 
densed from  an  article  written  at  Belize  and  published  in  the  Hondui-as  Almanac, 
has  been  examined  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  resident,  and  connected  with  the 
business.     We,  therefore,  may  consider  it  accurate. 

The  mahogany-tree  of  Honduras  is  probably  the  most  magnificent  and  splen- 
did of  all  trees ;  the  largest  oak,  usually  called  the  King  of  the  Forest,  would 
dwindle  to  insignificance  in  the  comparison.  The  enormous  size  and  height  of  the 
trunk;  the  vast  spread  of  its  branches,  the  space  of  ground  occupied  by  its  roots, 
are  all  remarkable. 

"  It  becomes  almost  impossible  to  give  the  more  minute  circumstances  attending^  the 
growth  of  this  valuable  and  much-used  tree,  as  its  progress  to  maturity  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible within  the  life  of  man  ;  but  as  far  as  our  limited  observation  will  allow  us  to  form 
an  opinion,  not  less  than  an  average  period  of  200  years  can  be  allowed  as  the  time  of 
its  coming  to  full  growth  or  tit  for  cutting. 

'<  Various  and  differing  are  the  conjectures  relative  to  the  first  use,  discovery,  and 
introduction  to  Britain  of  this  beautiful  wood,  nor  is  it  within  the  limits  of  such  a  sketch 
as  this  to  remark  upon  their  accuracy;  we  therefore  reject  all  accounts  that  appear  spe- 
culative, and  confine  ourselves  to  such  as  are  authenticated.  Its  first  discovery  was, 
therefore,  by  the  carpenter  on  board  of  one  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  vessels,  when  he  put 
into  some  harbour  in  the  island  of  Trinidad  in  the  year  1595,  who,  having  occasion  to  go 
on  shore  to  cut  some  pieces  of  timber,  required  for  work  to  be  done  on  the  ship  that  he 
belonged  to,  brought  on  board  a  quantity  of  this  wood,  which,  on  being  worked  from  the 
raw  state,  exhibited,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  saw  it,  that  beautiful  natural  variety 
of  appearance  which  no  ingenuity  of  art  can  equal. 

"  The  first  use  to  which  mahogany  was  applied  in  England  arose  from  a  circumstance 
purely  accidental,  and  was  appropriated  to  tiie  making  of  a  box  for  holding  candles. 
Dr.  Gibbons,  an  eminent  physician,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  beginning  of 
the  eighteentli  century,  had  a  brother  a  West  India  captain,  who  brought  over  some 
planks  of  this  wood  as  ballast,  but  was  not  aware  of  its  value.  As  the  doctor  was  then 
building  a  house  in  King- street.  Coven t- garden,  his  brother  thought  they  might  be  of 
service  to  him ;  but  the  carpenters  finding  the  wood  too  hard  for  their  tools,  they  were 
laid  aside  as  useless.  Soon  after  Mrs.  Gibbons  wanting  a  candle-box,  the  doctor  called 
on  his  cabinet-maker,  to  make  him  one  of  some  wood  that  lay  in  his  garden.  Wallaston, 
the  cabinet-maker,  on  cutting  it  up  also  complained  that  it  was  too  hard ;  the  doctor 
said  that  he  must  get  stronger  tools.  The  candle-box  was,  however,  made,  and  highly 
approved  of,  insomuch  that  the  doctor  then  insisted  on  having  a  bureau  made  of  the 
same  wood,  which  was  accordingly  done,  when  the  fine  colour,  beautiful  polish,  &c., 
were  so  pleasing  that  it  became  an  pbject  of  curiosity,  and  he  invited  all  his  friends  to 
come  to  see  it, — among  them  was  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  Her  grace  begged 
some  of  the  same  wood  from  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  employed  Wallaston  to  make  her  a  bureau 
also,  on  which  the  fame  of  mahogany  became  general.  Thus,  from  a  circumstance  in  it- 
self so  trivial  has  emanated  a  most  extensive  branch  of  British  commerce;  and  as  the 
cutting  and  preparing  of  the  mahogany  is  a  matter  which  has  been  hitherto  passed  un- 
noticed by  all  historians,  we  Uust  that  a  brief  narrative  may  be  here  acceptable  to  our 
it9Atn.'* ^Honduras  Almanac. 
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The  season  for  cutting  the  mahogany  usually  commences  about  the  month  of 
August    The  gangs  of  labourers  employed  consist  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  each. 

**  They  have  a  conductor,  who  is  styled  the  captain.  Each  gang  has  also  one  person 
belonging  to  it,  termed  the  huntsman — he  is  generally  selected  from  the  most  intelligent 
of  his  fellows,  and  his  chief  occupation  is  to  search  the  woods,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  this 
country,  the  bush,  to  find  labour  for  the  whole.  Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  the  huntsman  is  despatched  on  his  important  mission,  and  if  his  owner  be  em« 
ployed  on  his  own  ground,  that  is  seldom  a  work  of  much  delay  or  difficulty.  He  cuts 
his  way  through  the  thickest  of  the  woods  to  some  elevated  situation,  and  climbs  the 
tallest  trees  he  finds,  from  which  he  minutely  surveys  the  surrounding  country.  At  this 
season  the  leaves  of  the  mahogany-tree  are  invariably  of  a  yellow  reddish  hue,  and  an 
eye  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise  can,  at  a  great  distance  discern  the  places  where 
the  wood  is  most  abundant.  He  now  descends,  and  to  such  places  his  steps  are  directed, 
and,  without  compass,  or  other  guide  than  what  observation  has  imprinted  on  his  recol- 
lection, he  never  fails  to  reach  the  exact  spot  to  which  he  aims.  On  some  occasions  no 
ordinary  stratagem  is  necessary  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  huntsman  to  prevent  others  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  his  discoveries ;  for  if  his  steps  be  traced  by  those 
who  may  be  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  which  is  a  very  common  thing,  all  his  ingenoiQr 
must  be  exerted  to  beguile  them  from  the  true  scent.  In  this,  however,  he  is  not  always 
successful,  being  followed  by  those  who  are  entirely  aware  of  all  the  arts  he  may  use,  and 
whose  eyes  are  so  quick  that  the  lightest  turn  of  a  leaf  or  the  faintest  impression  of  the 
foot,  is  unerringly  perceived — even  the  dried  leaves  which  may  be  strewed  upon  the 
ground  often  help  to  conduct  to  the  secret  spot, — and  it  consequently  happens  that  per- 
sons so  engaged  must  frequently  undergo  the  disappointment  of  finding  an  advantage 
they  had  promised  to  themselves  seized  on  by  others,  llie  hidden  treasure  being;  bow- 
ever,  discovered,  the  next  operation  is  the  felling  of  a  sufficient  number  of  trees  to  em- 
ploy the  gang  during  the  season.  The  tree  is  commonly  cut  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground,  a  stage  being  erected  for  the  axe-man  employed  in  levelling  it ;  this,  to 
an  observer,  would  appear  a  labour  of  much  danger,  but  an  accident  rarely  happens  to 
the  people  engaged  in  it  The  trunk  of  the  tree,  from  the  dimensions  of  the  wood  it 
furnishes,  is  deemed  the  most  valuable;  but  for  purposes  of  an  ornamental  kind,  the  limbs, 
or  branches,  are  generally  preferred,  the  grain  of  them  being  much  closer  and  the  vems 
more  rich  and  variegated." 

A  sufficient  number  of  trees  being  felled  to  occupy  the  gang  during  the  season, 
they  commence  opening  roads  to  the  nearest  river,  which  operation  amounts  to 
two-thirds  of  the  labour  and  expense  of  bringing  the  mahogany  to  a  place  of  ship- 
ment. Each  mahogany  station  forms  in  itself  a  small  village,  on  the  bank  of  a 
river, — ^the  choice  of  situation  being  always  regulated  by  the  proximity  of  such 
river  to  the  mahogany  intended  to  be  cut 

In  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  habitations  much  taste  is  often 
displayed,  and  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  different  modes  peculiar  to  the  several 
nations  or  tribes  of  Africa,  contrasted  with  the  improvement  introduced  by  Euro- 
pean experience  in  the  construction  of  the  houses,— among  which  the  proprietor's 
residence,  with  storehouses,  cattle-sheds,  &c.,  are  conspicuous — those  of  the 
different  labourers  are  usually  of  more  humble  appearance,  but  all  built  of  the 
same  wood,  which  the  site  affords  in  abundance. 

"  We  have  frequently  seen  houses  of  the  kind  completed  in  a  single  day»  and  with  no 
other  implement  than  the  axe ;  consequently  every  workman  is  capable  of  performing 
the  labour  required  to  build  his  own  dwelling.  After  completing  this  establishment,  a 
main  road  is  opened  from  it,  in  as  near  a  direction  as  possiole  to  the  centre  of  the  body 
of  trees  90  felled,  into  which  branch  or  wing  roads  are  afterwards  introduced.    The  ground 
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through  which  the  roads  are  to  run  being  yet  a  mass  of  dense  forest,  both  of  high  trees 
and  underwood,  they  commence  by  clearmg  away  the  latter  description  with  cutlasses, 
which,  although  in  appearance  a  slender  instrument,  yet  from  the  dexterity  with  which  it 
is  used,  answers  the  purpose  admirably.  This  labour  is  usually  performed  by  task-work, 
of  100  yards  each  man  per  day,  which  expert  workmen  will  complete  in  six  hours.  The 
underwood  being  removed,  the  larger  trees  are  then  cut  down  by  the  axe,  as  even  with 
the  ground  as  possible,  the  task  being  also  at  this  work  100  yards  per  day  to  each 
labourer,  although  this  is  more  difficult  and  laborious,  from  the  number  of  hard  woods 
growing  here,  which,  on  failure  of  the  axe,  are  removed  bv  the  application  of  fire.  The 
trunks  of  these  trees,  although  many  of  them  valuable  for  different  purposes,  such  as 
Imlkt'tree,  iranwoody  redwood^  sapodilla,  &c,  are  thrown  away  as  useless,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  adjacent  to  some  creek  or  small  river  which  may  intersect  the  road ; 
in  that  case  th^y  are  applied  to  the  constructing  of  bridges  across  the  same,  which  are 
frequently  of  considerable  size,  and  require  great  labour  to  make  them  of  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  such  immense  loads  as  are  brought  over  them.** 

The  distance  of  road  to  be  cut  each  season  depends  on  the  situation  of  the 
mahogany-trees.  If  they  are  much  dispersed,  miles  of  road,  and  many  bridges^ 
are  made  to  a  single  tree,  that  may  yield  but  one  log.  The  roads,  cleared  of 
all  brushwood,  require  hoes,  pfckaxes,  and  sledge-hammers,  to  level  down  the 
hillocks  and  break  the  rocks,  and  loosen  the  stumps  which  would  impede 
the  wheeled  trucks  on  which  the  logs  are  carried.  The  roads  being  formed 
generally  by  the  month  of  December;  the  cross-cutting^  as  it  is  called,  commences; 
that  is  dividing  crosswise,  by  means  of  saws,  each  tree  into  logs,  according  to  their 
length.  Some  trees  are  but  long  enough  for  one  log,  others  will  admit  of  four  or 
five  being  cut  from  the  same  trunk.  The  rule  for  dividing  the  trees  into  logs,  is 
to  equalise  the  loads  the  oxen  have  to  draw.  This,  however,  does  not  altogether 
obviate  irregularity  of  weight,  and  extra  oxen  are  kept  in  readiness  to  add  to  the 
usual  number,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  log.  Owing  to  the  very  great  dif- 
ference of  diameter  and  length  of  the  mahogany-trees,  the  logs  taken  from  one 
tree  may  not  measure  more  than  300  cubic  feet,  while  those  from  the  next  may 
be  as  many  thousands;  the  largest  log  ever  cut  in  Honduras  was  in  length 
seventeen  feet;  breadth,  fifty-seven  inches;  depth,  sixty-four  inches;  measuring 
428  cubic  feet,  or  I0.28th  tons,  of  forty  cubic  feet,  and  5168  superficial  feet,  of 
one  inch  thick ;  weighing  about  fifteen  tons. 

'*  The  sawing  being  completed,  the  logs  are  separated  one  from .  the  other,  and 
placed  in  whatever  position  will  admit  of  the  largest  square  being  formed,  according  to 
the  shape  which  the  end  of  each  log  presents,  and  is  then  reduced,  by  means  of  the  axe, 
from  the  round  or  natural  form,  into  the  square ;  although  some  of  the  smaller  logs  are 
brought  out  in  the  round,  yet,  with  the  larger  description,  the  making  them  square  is 
essential,  not  only  to  lessen  their  weight,  but  also  to  prevent  their  rolling  on  the  truck  or 
carriage." 

In  the  month  of  March,  all  the  preparation  before  described  is,  or  ought  to  be, 

completed — this  is  the  dry  season,  or  time  for  drawing  the  logs  from  the  place  ot 

their  growth  to  the  river.    This  can  only  be  carried  on  in  the  months  of  April  and 

May,  the  ground  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year  being  too  soft  for  heavily-laden  trucks 

to  pass  over  it  without  sinking.    The  rains  usoally  terminate  in  February,  but 

the  ground  is  so  saturated  with  water  that  the  roads  are  seldom  fit  for  use  till  the 

1st  of  April. 

VOL.  I.  5  & 
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''The  maho(;any  cutter's  harvest  may  be  at  this  time  said  to  cotnmeuce,  as  the  result 
of  liis  season's  work  depends  upon  a  continuance  of  the  dry  weather,  for  a  single  shower 
of  rain  would  materially  injure  his  roads.  The  number  of  trucks  worked  is  proportioned  to 
the  stren;;th  of  the  ^ang:,  and  the  distance  (generally  from  six  to  ten  miles.  We  will,  for 
example,  take  a  gang  of  forty  men,  capable  of  working  six  trucks,  each  of  which  requires 
seven  pair  of  oxen  and  two  drivers,  sixteen  to  cut  food  for  the  cattle,  and  twelve  to  load 
or  put  the  logs  on  the  carriages;  which  latter  usually  take  up  a  temporary  residence  some- 
where near  the  main  body  of  the  wood,  it  being  too  far  to  go  and  return  each  day  to  the 
river-sid^,  or  chief  establishment.  From  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  the  cattle  would  be 
unable  to  work  during  its  influence ;  consequently,  they  arc  obliged  to  use  the  night-time 
in  lieu  of  the  day,  the  sultry  eifects  of  which  it  becomes  requisite  to  avoid.  The  loaden, 
RS  before  mentioned,  being  now  at  their  station  in  the  forest,  the  trucks  set  off  from  the 
b.irquadier  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  arrive  at  their  different  places  of  loading 
about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  The  loaders,  being  at  this  time  asleep,  are 
warned  of  the  approach  of  the  trucks  by  the  cracking  of  the  whips  carried  by  the  cattle- 
drivers^  which  are  heard  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  they  arise  and  commence  placing  the 
logs  upon  the  trucks,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  temporary  platform  laid  from  the  edge 
of  the  truck  to  a  sufficient  distance  upon  the  ground,  so  as  to  make  an  inclined  plane, 
upon  which  the  lo<^  is  gradually  pushed  up  from  each  end  alternately.  Having  com- 
pleted their  work  of  loading  all  the  trucks,  which  may  be  done  in  three  hours,  they  again 
retire  to  rest  till  about  nine  o'clock  next  morning.  The  drivers  now  set  out  on  their  re- 
turn, but  their  progress  is  considerably  retarded  by  the  lading;  and  although  well  pro- 
vided with  torchlight,  they  are  frequently  impeded  by  small  stumps  that  remain  in  the 
road,  and  which  would  be  easily  avoided  in  daylight ;  they,  however,  are  in  general  ail 
out  at  the  river  side  by  eleven  o'clock  next  morning,  when,  after  throwing  the  logs  into 
the  river — having- previously  marked  them  on  each  end  with  the  owner's  initials — the 
cattle  are  fed, — the  drivers  breakfast  and  retire  to  rest  until  about  sunset,  when  they  feed 
the  cattle  a  second  time,  and  yoke  in  again. 

•*  Nothing  can  present  a  more  extraordinary  appearance  than  this  process  of  trucking, 
or  drawinij;  down  llie  mahogany  to  the  river.  The  six  trucks  will  occupy  an  extent  of  road 
of  a  quarter  of  a  inilo  ;  the  irreat  number  of  oxen — the  drivers  half-naked  (clothes  being 
inconvenient  from  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  clouds  of  dust")  and  each  bearin*'  a  lorch- 
lij;jhl — ihe  uiUlness  of  the  forest  scenery — the  rallling  of  chains — the  sound  of  the  whip 
echoin«j  throu;:h  llie  woo<ls — then  all  this  activity  and  exertion  so  ill  corresponding: 
with  the  silent  hour  of  midnight  makes  it  wear  more  the  appearance  of  some  theatrical 
exhibition  than  what  it  really  is,  the  pursuit  of  industry  wliich  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Honduras  woodcutter. 

**  About  the  end  of  May  the  periodical  rains  airain  commence.  The  torrents  of  water 
discharged  from  the  clouds  are  so  great  as  to  render  the  roads  impassable  \i\  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  when  all  trucking:  ceases— the  cattle  are  turned  into  the  pasture—and  the 
trucks,  gear,  and  tools,  &c.,  are  housed. 

"The  rain  now  pours  down  incessantly  till  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  rivers 
swell  to  an  immense  height;  the  lof::s  then  float  down  a  distance  of  200  miles,  bein«^  fol- 
lowed by  the  gang  in  pitpans(akind  of  tlai-bottomed  canoe)  to  disenga^'^e  them  from  the 
branches  of  the  overhanging  trees,  until  they  are  stopped  by  a  boom  placed  in  some  situa- 
tion convenient  to  the  mouth  of  the  rirer.  Each  gang  then  separates  its  own  cuttino-,  by 
the  marks  on  the  ends  of  the  logs,  and  forms  them  into  large  rafts,  in  which  state  they  are 
brought  down  to  the  wharfs  of  the  proprietors,  where  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
undergo  a  second  process  of  the  axe  to  make  the  surface  smooth  ;  the  ends,  which  fre- 
quently get  split  and  rent,  by  being  dashed  against  rocks  in  the  river  by  the  force  of  the 
current  are  also  sawed  off,  when  they  are  ready  for  shipping. 

**The  average  expense  of  mahogany  cutting  is  usually  estimated  at  lOO/.  Honduras 
currency,  or  about  70/.  sterling,  each  labourer  per  annum,  independent  of  the  capital  sunk 
in  the  purchase  of  the  works,  cattle,  trucks,  gear,  craft,  tools,  &c."  (^See  account  of  the 
mahogany  and  Honduras  trade,  under  the  head  of  British  Possessions  in  America.) 

The   LoGwooD-TKEE    [Haemaloxt/lon    Capec/iianum,   Lin.)— This  is  also  a 
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magnificent  tree,  but  far  inferior  to  the  mafaogany-tree ;  yet  it  is  a  valuable  tree 

in  commerce,  and  the  early  history  of  resorting  to  Campeachy  and  Honduras  to 

cut  it,  by  adventurers  from  Jamaica,  and  by  others  who  were  little  superior  to 

pirateS)  is  remarkable  for  daring  intrepidity.      It  is  said  to  thrive  *best  in  a  wet 

clayey  soil.    The  wood  is  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water.    It  is  hard,  very  compact, 

and,  although  it  takes  a  fine  polish,  is  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  fts  colouring 

matter.     In  his  work  on  Permanent  Colours,  Bancroft  remarks : 

'*  Logwood  seems  to  have  been  6rst  brought  to  England  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  but  the  various  and  beautiful  colours  dyed  from  it  proved  so  fugacious, 
that  a  general  outcry  against  its  use  was  soon  raised ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  in  the  twenty-thiid  year  of  her  reign,  which  prohibited  its  use  as  a  dye  under 
severe  penalties,  and  not  only  authorised  but  directed  the  burning  of  it,  in  whatever 
hands  it  might  be  found  within  the  realm;  and  though  this  wood  was  afterwards  some- 
times clandestinely  used  (under  the  feigned  name  of  blackwood),  it  continued  subject  to 
this  prohibition  for  nearly  100  years,  or  until  the  passing  of  the  act  13  and  14  Oharles  II.; 
the  preamble  of  which  declares,  that  the  ingenious  industry  of  modern  limes  hath  taught 
the  dyers  of  England  the  art  of  6xing  colours  made  of  logwood,  alias  blackwood,  so  as 
that,  by  experience,  they  are  found  as  lasting  as  the  colours  made  with  any  other  sort  of 
dyeing  wood  whatever;  and  on  this  ground  it  repeals  so  much  of  the  statute  of  Elizabetb 
as  related  to  logwood,  and  gives  permission  to  import  and  use  it  for  dyeing.  Probablj 
the  solicitude  of  the  dyers  to  obtain  this  permission,  induced  them  to  pretend  that  their 
industry  had  done  much  more  than  it  really  had,  in  fixing  the  colours  of  logwood ;  most  of 
which,  even  at  this  time,  aie  notoriously  de6cient  in  regard  to  their  durability.*' — {See 
Trade  of  Honduras,  under  the  head  of  British  Possessions^) 
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Honduras,  with  the  exception  of  British  Honduras^  is  situated  to  the  south 
of  the  Gulf  of  Dolce  and  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Mosquito  territory 
extending  along  from  its  eastern  boundary  to  the  sea.  Although  part  of  Spanish 
Honduras  has  been  long  resorted  to  by  the  English,  we  really  know  little  of  this 
country  at  the  present  time. 

According  to  Juarras,  Honduras  and  the  Mosquito  territories  together^  are 

399  miles  long,  and  about  150  wide^  area  48,500  square  miles.     He  says, 

*^  The  climate  of  this  country  is  good.  The  air,  excepting  on  the  eastern  shore  and 
near  the  morasses,  being  pure  and  wholesome.  The  soil  in  most  parts  is  exceeding  fer- 
tile, abundantly  producing  corn,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  They  have  a  threefold  crop  of 
maize  in  the  year,  and  the  vines  produce  grapes  twice  in  the  same  period.  The  pastures 
are  excellent,  and  the  country  furnishes  all  kinds  of  provisions :  but  for  want  of  cultiva- 
tion and  settlements,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  a  state  of  nature.  It  has  many  good 
and  serviceable  small  rivers,  and  is  well  watered.  It  has  several  mountains  in  itsVx- 
tent,  in  which  are  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is  agreeably  diver- 
sified into  valleys,  plains,  and  eminences,  overspread  in  most  parts  with  thick  forests. 
Honey,  wool,  cotton,  wax,  mahogany,  and  logwood,  with  other  dyeing  drugs,  are  its 
chief  products;  the  latter  forming  an  immense  part  of  its  exports,  and  from  which  its 
chivf  importance  is  derived." 
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Spanish  Honduras  has  detached  itself  from  the  other  republics  of  Central 
America,  and  hostilities  have  been  maintained  almost  without  intemiptioa  between 
this  wild  country  and  the  state  of  Guatemala — ^the  latter  being  under  the  sway 
of  a  young  uneducated  Indian  of  the  name  of  Carenu  The  sketches  by  Mr.  Ro- 
berts, of  Central  America  (published  in  1827)>  are  more  explicit  with  regard  to 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  Honduras  and  of  the  Mosquito  shore,  than  any  descriptions 
we  have  since  been  able  to  procure. 

The  Mosquito  Territory  has  never  been  subjugated,  nor  occupied  by 

Spain,  and  all  that  Juarras,  in  his  work  on  Guatemala,  says,  is  scarcely  more 

than  alluding  to  the  Mosquito  country  under  the  names  laid  down  in  his  map. 

"  Between  the  provinces  of  Nicaragua  and  Comajfagua,  lie  those  of  Taguzgalpa  and 
Tologalpa,  inhabited  by  unconverted  Indians  of  various  nations,  differing  in  Tanguage, 
manners,  and  customs,  and  in  a  state  of  warfare  with  each  other.  They  are  but  ob- 
scurely known  by  the  name  of  Xicaques,  Moscot,  and  Sambos.  The  English,  who  bad 
a  small  fort  and  a  few  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tinto,  used  to  trade  with  these  lo- 
diaos,  but  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  post.  These  two  provinces  extend  aloog 
the  coast  on  the  Atlantic,  from  the  river  Aguan  to  that  of  St.  Juan,  which  space  takes  in 
the  three  prominent  points,  Capes  Camaron,  Gracios  a  Dios,  and  Puenta  Gorda.'* 

Nothing  can  be  more  imperfect  than  this  description,  by  an  author  who  puts 

himself  forth  as  the  geographer  and  historian  of  his  native  country. 

According  to  the  boundaries  laid  down  in  1777 

**  The  Mosquito  Shore,  in  America,  extends  from  the  northern  branch  of  the  Desa- 
guaden  (evidently  the  San  Juan),  in  10  det;.  21  min.  to  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios,  in  15  deg. 
north  latitude,  and  from  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios,  in  82  deg.  40  min.  to  Cape  Castile,  or 
Cape  Honduras,  in  86  deg.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.'** 

This  boundary  is  far  more  limited  than  that  claimed  by  the  Mosquito 
kings. 

After  the  English  were  compelled  to  leave  this  territory  in  1/^7,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  articles  quoted  from  the  treaty  of  1783.  We  find  the  following 
remarks  among  the  representations  made  to  the  government  on  the  case  of  those 
settlers. 

•*  In  every  society  of  men,  from  the  most  rude  and  simple  associations,  up  to  the 
most  perfect  and  refined  state  of  civilisation,  there  is  a  natural  public  interest ;  which,  by 
being  attended  to,  secures  and  promotes  iu  felicity ;  but  by  being  neglected,  produces 
misery  and  distress. 

*  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  interesting  sketches  of  tlie  Mosquito  Shore,  says,—"  Returning  (in 
1818)  from  the  coast  of  San  Hlas,  we  passed  Porto  Bello,  and  proceeded' to  Chiriqui  Lagoon, 

dicti 
Costa 

Juan,  and  may  be  considered  the  boundary  of  the  real  and  nominal  Spanish  possessions  on  tliat 
part  of  the  coast.  At  Puenta  Gorda,  the  Mosquito  Shore  Proper  niav  be  said  to  commence  ; 
and  we  have  met  with  the  small  independent  tribe  of  Indians  called  nanias.  From  thence  to 
Cape  Gracios  a  Dios,  where  the  Mosquito  king  principally  rwides,  the  coast  lies  nearly  north  and 
soutli,  a  distance  of  about  *J'20  miles.  From  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios,  nearly  north-west,  and  by  west 
to  the  river  Folock,  the  distance  is  about  100  miles.  From  Little  Roman  River  (within  a  few 
miles  of  Cape  Honduras),  it  stretches  to  the  west  about  ninety  miles,  forming  a  sea-board  or  line 
of  coast  of  about  410  miles  in  extent,  upon  which  the  Spaniards  liave  never  been  able  to  form  anv 
Tcctivc  setilrmcnt."— p.  54. 
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''  This  natural  public  interest  may  be  more  distinctly  perceived  and  more  universally 
attended  to,  io  the  6rst  small  and  rude  associations  of  men,  than  in  extensive  and  civilized 
nations ;  where  improvement  and  art  have  divided  men  into  various  classes  and  ranks, 
which  ffive  rise  to  various  pursuits,  counteracting;  each  other,  and  often  opposed  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  whole. 

'*  The  Mosquito  Indians  fall  under  the  first  of  these  descriptions ;  insomuch,  that 
their  natural  public  and  private  interest  is,  and  uniformly  has  been,  one  and  the  same. 
It  consists  in  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  all  the  natural  enjoyments  of  life.  They 
range  the  woods,  paddle  on  the  wave,  hunt,  and  6sh,  as  inclination  or  necessity  directs ; 
and  as  extreme  fatigue  affords  them  the  sweets  of  repose,  so  the  enioyment  of  repose, 
stimulates  to  labour,  activity,  and  enterprise.  A  most  salubrious  climate  blesses  them 
with  every  production,  by  sea  and  lana ;  and  the  pure  gratification  of  natural  unim- 
paired appetites,  gives  them,  perhaps,  a  superior  degree  of  pleasure  and  of  happiness, 
to  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  who  hold  them  in  con- 
tempt. 

^  Such  was  the  situation  of  this  innocent  but  high-spirited  people,  when  the  Spanish 
invasions  took  place  in  America ;  as  well  as  when  the  English  adventurers  first  became 
acquainted  witn  them,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Their  love  of  liberty, 
added  to  their  natural  bravery,  impelled  them  to  maintain*  in  sovereign  independency, 
the  possession  of  their  mountains,  valleys,  woods,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  against  the  superior  art, 
arms,  and  even  cruelties  of  Spain.  One  common  interest  united  them  with  their  new  friends, 
the  English,  as  having  one  and  the  same  common  enemy  (ihe  Spaniard),  who  aimed  at 
engrossing  the  whole  possession  of  the  new  world,  in  exclusion  of  all  other  nations.  The 
view  of  the  Indians,  in  this  political  connexion,  was  protection ;  on  our  part,  an  im- 
pregnable barrier  presented  itself  in  that  portion  of  the  world  against  the  power  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  the  means  of  forming  important  commercial  settlements  in  one  of  the 
finest  couptries  on  the  globe." 

Spain  has  certainly  never  conquered  the  aboriginal  occupiers  of  this  country, 
and  the  Inhabitants  of  this  coast  are,  at  this  day,  perfectly  independent.  The 
following  sketches  upon  the  authority  of  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  will  illustrate  the  British  connexion  with  a  territory,  whose  prince 
and  people  continue  to  look  up  to  England  for  protection. 

Some  time  ailer  the  conquest  of  Jamaica  by  the  expedition  sent  forth  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1656,  the  Mosquito  king,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  chiefs 
and  people,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and 
the  governor  of  Jamaica,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  accepted  this  union,  and 
promised  them  the  royal  protection.  They  continued  faithful  to  the  pact,  and 
whenever  the  British  crown  declared  war  against  Spain,  they  readily  acted  as  allies, 
witli  both  vigour  and  success  against  the  common  enemy.*    It  was  also  remark- 

*  Among  the  documents  drawn  up  for  the  government  relative  to  the  expiibion  of  the  British 
settlers  from  the  Mosquito  shore  in   17B6,  we  find  the  following  statement  respecting  the 

country : — 

*'  First :  the  uniformlv  steady  and  uninterrupted  living  evidence  of  the  Mosquito  Indian 
nation,  who  have  invariably  transmitted  from  father  to  son  the  strongest  and  clearest  ideas  of 
their  independency  of  Spam  and  its  subjects,  accompanied  with  sentiments  and  conduct  of  the 
most  implacable  liatred  and  revenge  towards  the  whole  Spanish  race,  in  retaliation  of  the  enor- 
mous cruelties  univenally  attending  their  first  conquest  and  domination  in  America.  Thb  cliain 
of  living  testimony,  unbroken  by  the  remembrance  of  any  event  which  either  reduced  them  as  a 
people  under  the  power  of  Spain,  or  constrained  them  to  receive  in  the  remotest  decree  Spanish 
nws  or  Spanish  magistrates  amonost  them,  remains  as  full  and  (air  a  proof  of  tlieir  real  and  perfect 
independency,  as  any  which  the  uiborious  written  records  of  any  nation  more  enlightened  could 
produce. 

"  Second :  the  hbtory,  exploits,  and  conduct  of  that  ven'  extraordinary  class  of  meoi  known 


v.. 
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able  that   nhene^er  peace  was  restored  between  England  and  Spain,  the  natives 
of  the  Mosquito^nation  permitted  the  Spaniards  to  come  into  their  country  with 
confidence  and  security^  to  trade  with  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.    A  long  time, 
however,  had  elapsed  before  any  regular  British  settlement  was  established  on 
the  Mosquito  Shore  ;  but  many  individual  adventurers  passed,  from  time  to 
time,  from  Jamaica  to  that  coast,  and  traded  with  Uie  natives  for  lortoiseshelli 
sarsaparilla,  and  decr-skius ;  and,  under  their  protectiot^  bartered  British  comm 
moditietfor  Spanish  gold.    This  transient  commerce  on  the  Mosquito  coast,  and 
the  logwood-trade  carried  on  by  the   British   settlement  in  the  province  of 
Tucatan,  on  the  western  parts  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  Spain  thought  proper  so 
unjustly  to  interrupt,  by  capturing  the  ships  of  British  subjects  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  as  to  cause  the  war  of  1739,  which  continued  to  the  peace  of  1748. 
Prior  to  this  period,  the  governor  of  Jamaica  had  appointed  justices  of  peace  on 
the  Mosquito  Shore,  with  authority  (besides  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties 
belonging  to  their  functions  as  justices),  to  decide  commercial  questions  of  con- 
tracts and  of  debts.    During  the  war,  the  importance  of  that  country  was  so  folly 
understood,  that  the  British  government  determined  to  hold  it  under  the  immediate 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.    The  king  appointed  a  superintendent  to  preside 
over  the  settlements  on  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  to  cultivate  and  preserve  the 
friendship  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants ;  and  also  to  promote  the  interests  and 
extend  the*  commerce  of  his  majesty's  subjects  residing  there.     Captain  Robert 
Hodgson,  the  first  superintendent,  proceeded,  in  1749,  with  the  command  of  one 
hundred  men,  drafted  from  the  troops  at  Jamaica,  and  took  possession  of  the 
principal  station  at  Black  River,  on  the  Mosquito  coast,  where  he  erected  a  fort, 
mounted  it  with  cannon,  hoisted  the  royal  flag,  and  kept  up  a  garrison;  thus 
making  a  formal  publication  to  all  the  world,  and  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  that  the 
independent  country  of  the  Mosquito  coast  was  under  the  direct  sovereignty  and 
protection  of  Great  liritain.* 

and  distinguished  by  tlic  appellation  of  the  buccaneers  of  America,  corroborate  and  confirm,  in 
the  strongest  manner,  this  living  testimony  of  ihe  Indian  independency  throughout  their  ter- 
litorii^  of  the  Mosquito  Shore.  For  tliose  buccaneers  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  every  part  of 
their  coinpifsts  in  Mexii'o,  IVru,  and  Cliili  ;  hut  tlie  Mo><piito  Shore  they  not  only  never  at- 
talked,  hut  a^M)ciated  the  Mos(piito  Indians  as  fellow  adventurers  in  their  Spanish  expeditions 
into  the  South  Seas  ;  and  in  their  repeated  retreats  from  thence  to  the  North  Sea,  over  the 
I>thuu»«,  they  directed  thiMr  course  towards  Wauk's  River,  which  brought  them  into  the  territories 
of  the  Moscjuito  Shore,  and  atlbrded  tliem  alway?»  the  warmest  protection  of  the  Mosquito  IndiaiiS} 
as  hein^  Spain's  most  implacable  enemit»s." 

♦  'ihe  following  nunutes  of  the  Council  of  State  at  Jamaica,  reported  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  were  by  him  transmitted  to  tlie  Btiard  of  Trade  and  Plantation^  in  1773: — 

**  The  cunnuiitee  of  the  hoard  to  whc'Ui  your  honour  was  pleased  to  refer  sundry  papers,  letters, 
and  fxauiiMaiious  respecting  the  Mo>«juito  Slu»re,  and  the  disturbances  at  present  subsisting 
anionn  tlic  British  settlers  thereon,  have  taken  the  same  into  their  most  serious  and  dispassionate 
deliheraiiuu,  and  now  attend  your  honour  witli  their  report. 

"  ^^  e  faid  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1770  to  have  been  between  200  and  300  whites,  about 
200  per^ms  of  mixed  blood,  and  about  fM»0  slaves.  The  Mos(piito  Indians,  so  justiv  remarkable 
ior  tiivir  fixed  hereditary  hatred  of  the  Spaniards  and  attachment  to  us,  were  formerly  very  nume- 
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From  this  time,  during  the  peace,  and  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of 
1756,  the  Mosquito  Shore  continued  to  be  a  military,  federal,  protected  pro- 
vince of  Great  Britain.  In  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1763,  the  l7th 
Article  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  Mosquito  Shore ;  but  the  ministers 
of  the  day  seem  to  have  but  little  understood  the  history  and  importance  of 
that  country.  In  the  negotiation  they  were  imposed  upon  by  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  gave  orders,  in  1764,  for  demolishing  the  fort  at  Black  Riyer^  and 
withdrawing  the  garrison  to  Jamaica.  They  were  soon  afterwards  convinced  of 
the  impolicy  of  this  decision^  and  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Superintendent 
Otway,  in  refusing  the  Spaniards  admission  into  the  country.  Future  adminis- 
trations continued  to  support  the  settlements,  and  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of 
the  crown  over  the  Mosquito  territory  in  such  a  manner  as  to  silence  the  pre- 
tensions of  Spain  to  any  dominion  over  it. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  a  superintendent  on  the  coast,  and  of  a  garrison 
at  Black  River,  the  colony  increased  in  population  and  prosperity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  various  secret  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  oppress  the  Indians  and  the 
settlements  during  his  administration.  The  settlers  perceived,  from  the  royal 
instructions  given  to  the  superintendents,  that  although  the  British  government 

rous,  but  they  were  much  reduced  some  years  ago  by  the  small-pox :  their  present  number  is 
from  7000  to  10,000. 

**  An  administration  of  justice  by  magistrates  appointed  by  the  gofcmor  of  Jamaica  and 
courts  of  quarter-session,  have  been  settled  there  for  many  years,  and  a  commission  of  super- 
intendency,  amenable  to  ibe  control  and  examination  of  the  governor  and  council  of  Jamaica,  has 
been  granted  by  the  crown. 

*'  Tlie  native  Indians  of  this  country  have  never  been  conquered  by,  nor  ever  submitted  to  the 
Spanish  government.  The  Spaniards  never  had  any  settlement  amongst  them.  During  the 
course  of  150  years,  they  have  maintained  a  strict  and  uninterrupted  alliance  with  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain.  They  made  a  free  and  formal  cession  of  the  dominion  of  tlieir  country  to  his 
Majesty's  predecessors,  acknowledging  tlie  King  of  Great  Britain  for  their  sovereign  long  before 
the  American  treaty  concluded  at  Madrid  in  1670  ;  and,  consequently,  our  right  was  declared  by 
the  seventh  article  of  tliat  treaty.  This  cession  of  tiie  Indians  to  .the  British  crown  has  been  fre- 
quently and  very  formally  repeated,  particularly  by  die  Mosquito  king  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
when  governor  of  Jamaica ;  and  this  accumulation  of  Britisn  riglit  was  not  impaired  by  the  last 
treaty  of  peace.  These  appear  to  us  to  be  trutlis  eaually  certain  and  notorious ;  and  after  this  it 
is  difficult  to  guess  wliat  can  be  said  to  invalidate  his  majesty's  rights  and  acknowledged  title  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Mosquito  Shore. 

'*  Tlie  climate,  as  we  are  well  informed,  is  milder  than  in  any  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  the 
air  more  salubrious ;  the  lands  are  everywhere  well  watered,  and  everywhere  fertile.  Tlie  soil, 
indeed,  is  said  to  be  rich  in  an  uncommon  degree.  The  necessaries,  and  even  the  luxuries  of  life, 
present  tliemselves  on  all  sides  :  the  rivers,  lagoons,  and  sea,  abound  with  excellent  fish ;  and  the 
coasts  afford  the  greatest  number  of  tlie  finest  turtle,  both  for  food  and  for  the  shell,  of  any 
country  of  equal  extent  in  the  known  world.  Tlie  cotton-tree,  the  cacao,  or  the  chocolate-nut, 
and  venelloes,  flourish  spontaneously  all  over  the  country  ;  indiso,  too,  is  a  native,  and  appears 
to  be  of  the  same  sort  with  tliat  of  the  neighbouring  province  of  Guatemala,  whidi  is  accounted 
the  best  of  any.  The  sugar-cane  arrives  here  to  as  great  perfection,  as  in  any  of  the  islands ;  and 
of  mahogany  and  sarsaparilla,  the  quantity  exported  annually  is  so  great,  as  to  render  the  settle- 
ment already  an  object  of  no  small  importance  to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain ;  no  less  than 
800,000  superficial  feet  of  the  former  of  these  articles,  and  of  the  latter  200,000  lbs.,  exclusive  of 
10,000  lbs.  of  tortoiseshell,  having  been  shipped  to  England  in  1769.  The  banks  of  the  rivers 
and  lagoons  are  equally  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  logwood,  as  any  part  of  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Honduras ;  and  we  nave  reason  to  think,  from  the  nature  of  thb  plant,  that  in  the 
course  of  twenty  or  thirty  yeors,  a  sufficient  quantity  may  be  raised  in  this  countr}'  to  supply  all 
Europe.* 
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declined  to  erect,  immediately,  the  country  into  a  British  province,  it  was  considered 
▼ery  desirous  to  encourage  and  promote  its  commerce,  and  they  naturally  concluded 
that,  the  sooner  they  were  able  to  bring  its  trade  into  a  conspicuous  point  of  view, 
the  sooner  they  would  render  it  expedient  for  his  majesty's  ministers  to  establish 
a  provincial  government    With  this  view,  the  settlers  and  traders  began  to  pur- 
chase lands  from  the  Indians,  to  plant  sugar-canes,  and  cultivate  cotton,  cacao, 
and  other  articles.    Eight  of  the  principal  settlers  purchased  a  tract  of  land,  said 
to  contain  a  gold  mine,  lying  on  the  banks  of  Polloy  River,  and  extending  in 
length  about  seventy  miles,  and  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  on  each  side  of  it,  known  by 
the  name  of  Alherapoyer.    Their  motive,  in  acquiring  this  large  tract  of  country, 
was  to  associate  purchasers  with  themselves  from  Ghreat  Britain,  to  work  the 
mine,  improve  the  estate,  and  raise  the  importance  of  the  colony.    To  accomplish 
which,  they   gave  full   powers  to  one  of  their    number,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lawrie,  the  last  superintendent  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,  who  was  then  going 
to  London  on    his   private    afiiurs.      This   purchase  was  made  in  May  and 
June,  1771.     Colonel  Lawrie,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  and  previous  to  his 
enlarging  the  number  of  the  proprietors  of  the  estate,  brought  the    subject 
folly  before  Lord  Hillsborough,  his  majesty's  secretary  of  state,  and  presented 
a  memorial  to  him,  on  the  month  of  November  following  ;  requesting  to  know 
what  support  might  be  expected  from  government,  on  carrying  the  plan  into  execu- 
tion.    His  lordship  approved  of  the  plan,  and  assured  him  protection.     This 
assurance  of  public  support  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  object  in  April, 
177^9  by  a  deed  of  demise  and  declaration  of  trust,  for  dividing  the  estate  into 
two-and-twenty  shares ;  and  the  new  proprietors,  to  exclude  every  idea  of  fraud 
or  imposition  in  acquiring  so  large  a  property,  obliged  the  original  proprietors  to 
obtain  a  renewal  and  confirmation  of  their  first  grant,  by  the  most  approved  mode 
of  lease  and  release  ;  and  to  enter  the  deeds  in  the  records  of  the  settlement  at 
Black  River,  all  which  was  accomplished  in  the  course  of  that  year.    Such  was  the 
notoriety  of  this  purchase,  and  such  the  approbation  of  government,  in  carrying 
it  into  execution. 

In  January,  177^>  ^^  embassy  arrived  in  London,  consisting  of  young  G^rge, 
eon  of  the  Mosquito  King:,  Isaac  his  brother.  Captain  Smee  and  Captain  Richards, 
two  Mosquito  chiefs.*    This  embassy,  amongst  other  objects  of  utility,  had  in 

^  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Mosouito  Indians  to  assume  Britbh  names.  Thus,  the  Mosquito 
king  called  himself  George,  after  ins  majesty.  His  son,  also,  was  named  Young  George,  and 
was  sent  to  England  to  be  educated.  Isaac,  the  Indian  king's  brother,  likewise  assumed  the 
title  of  Duke  of  York;  and  tlie  names  Isaac,  Smee,  and  Kicliards,  were  assumed  from  par- 
ticular British  subjects  whom  they  esteemed.  This  custom  is  continued  at  the  present  day. 
Jeremy,  a  king  of  the  Mosquito  country,  visited  Jamaica  ii>  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  had 
previously  executed  a  deed,  placing  himself  under  the  protection  and  homage  of  England, 
lie  then  proceeded  to  England,  and  was  graciously  received  by  the  kine.  llie  successor  of 
Jeremy  was  called  Edward,  who  with  his  successors,  George  1.  and  Geoi^  II.  all  visited 
Jamaica^  and  went  through  the  ceremony  of  homage  and  claiming  protection.  This  continued 
vntilllSl. 
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• 

view  the  rectifying  of  a  flagrant  crime^  which  had  been  then  often  practised,  of 
ahips  carrying  off  free  Indians,  belonging  to  the  back  Indian  settlements,  and 
seUing  them  for  slaves  in  North  America.  Government  attended  to  their  com- 
plaints. A  new  system  of  administration  was  formed  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  in 
August,  which  Governor  Sir  Basil  Keith  put  in  execution  in  December,  177^* 
This  system  consisted  of  a  Council  of  Government,  of  which  the  superin- 
tendent was  president ;  of  a  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and  of  a  Bench  of  Justices 
of  Peace.  Appeals  were  to  lay  from  the  Justices  of  Peace  to  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  ;  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  the  Council  of  Government; 
and  from  the  Council  of  Government  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Jamaica. 
Superintendent  Hodgson  was  ordered  home  to  London,  and  Sir  Basil  Keith 
appointed  John  Ferguson,  Esq.  to  act  as  superintendent,  pro  tempore. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1776,  Mr.  Hodgson  was  dismissed,  and  Colonel  Lawrie 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  Superintendent  Lawrie  set  out  immediately  for 
Jamaica,  received  Sir  Basil  Keith's  commission,  as  commander-in-chief  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  on  the  Mosquito  Shore,  and  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
principal  settlement  at  Blacic  River.*  He  found  the  Indians  and  settlers  greatly  dis- 
tressed by  the  Spanish  capture  of  the  Morning  Star,  while  lying  at  anchor  off  Black 
River  in  April  preceding ;  and  by  the  recent  desertions  of  their  negroes,  encou- 
raged by  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  towards  the  Indians  and  the  settle- 
ment 

In  I777i  some  of  the  principal  settlers  sent  to  England  an  assortment  of  sugars, 
rum,  indigo,  bark,  sarsaparilla,  toTtoise.3hell,  &c.,  in  two  vessels,  the  Neptune  and  the 
Hope;  thefirstinOctober,l777>  the  other  about  January,  1778.  The  sugars  in  both, 

YouDg  George,  the  Prince,  and  the  other  three  chiefs,  iiaving  6nislied  their  embassy,  took 
their  passage  on  board  the  Morning  Star,  Captain  Millar,  bound  from  London  to  the  Mosquito 
Shore,  about  the  month  of  January,  1776.  Two  Spanish  guarda  costas  were  there  fitted  out,  to  in- 
tercept her.  Fortunately  for  the  Prince  and  his  companions,  the  vessel  put  in  at  Cape  Gracios 
a  Dios,  where  they  were  landed ;  but  on  the  Morning  Siar  proceeding  to  her  destination  at  Black 
River,  the  two  cruisers  fell  in  with  and  captured  her  when  lying  at  anchor,  in  the  roadstead. 

*  Governor  Sir  Basil  Keith,  of  Jamaica,  agreeably  to  a  plan  transmitted  to  him,  from  his  Ma- 
iesty*s  government,  by  the  Earl  of  Oartiiouth,  issued  a  series  of  instructions  on  the  29th  of 
December  following,  consisting  of  twenty-one  articles,  for  the  Reformation  and  Improvement  of 
the  Civil  Police  and  Government  of  the  Settlement  established  on  the  Mosquito  Shore,  which 
were  carried  into  full  execution  in  the  month  of  January,  1776  :  and  that  in  the  Royal  Instruc- 
tions accompanying  his  Majesty*s  appointment  of  Superintendent  Lawrie,  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1776,  tlie  supenntendent  is  not  only  directed  (as  all  former  superintendents  had  been),  '*  To  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  settlement,  to  improve  the  commercial  advantages  which  might  be 
derived  from  it  ;**  but  he  is  furtlier  made  accjuamted  with  his  Majesty's  pleasure,  "  Tliat  he  should 
forthwith  transmit  to  Lord  George  Germaine  (as  secretary  of  state),  through  the  hands  of  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica*  an  accurate  account  of  the  tetilement  intrusted  to  his  care ;  tpeafyingUt  e9- 
ienif  the  number  rfiU  inAabiiantt,  the  nature  and  amount  of  its  then  trade,  and  whatjurther  commercial 
advantagei  ii  uhu  capable  qfajfordtng.** 

Under  this  national  unlimited  encouragement  of  trade  and  commerce,  the  Alberapoyer  estate, 
the  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  and  cotton  plantations,  as  well  as  the  provision  grounds  the  woodlands, 
and  every  other  species  of  landed  property,  forming  the  claims,  had  been  and  were  openly,  freely, 
and  honestly  purchased  of  the  Indians,  by  his  Majesty^  subjects ;  and  remained  prot^tcd  and 
secured  to  tnem,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  September,  l799f--Caieoffhe  Bri- 
lasA  Subjecti  expelled  from  the  Mo§qmio  Shore, 
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and  the  sugars  only^  were  refused  admission  at  the  custom-house ;  which  obliged 
them  to  go  to  a  foreign  market  The  objection  to  admitting  the  sugars^  was  a 
clause  in  the  6th  of  George  III.,  c.  52,  which  declares  ^^that  sugars  imported 
from  British  Plantations  on  the  continent  of  America^  shall  be  deemed  French 
sugars^'  and  pay  duties  accordingly.* 

The  navigation  on  the  coast  had  become  insecure  by  the  piratical  capture  of  the 
Morning  Star.     In  July  and  August  following,  the  sudden  desertion  of  a  body  of 
negroes,  and  the  appearance  of  disaffection  amongst  those  who  remained,  made  it 
necessary  to  proclaim  martial  law,  which  diverted  the  attention  of  the  settlers  from 
all  kinds  of  business.    In  the  Spring  of  1777,  a  conspiracy  between  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  Panama,  an  Indian  governor,  and  an  English  trader,  was  carried  on 
against  the  colony.  The  correspondence  was  detected  and  transmitted  by  the  super- 
intendent to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  London.   Two  Spanish  guarda  costas  seized 
a  vessel  belonging  to  Jamaica  at  Pearl  Quay  Lagoon ;  they  made  prize  of  ano- 
ther belonging  to  Captain  John  Campbell,  at  Bluefields  ;  burnt  there  a  third 
on  the  stocks ;  and  having  landed  on  the  com  islands,  they  carried  away  a  very 
considerable  quantity  of  goods.     In  addition  to  these  distresses,  the  Indians  and 
the  settlers  were  kept  in  constant  alarm  this  year  and  a  great  part  of  the  nextf* 
by  advices,  from  time  to  time,  of  a  Spanish  armament  against  the  Coast,  and  of 
their  raising  fortifications  about  the  entrance  of  the  river  San  Juan.      Those 
circumstances  were  all  communicated  by  the  superintendent  to  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  at  London ;  and  at  the  special  instance  of 
the  Council  of  Government  on  the  Shore,  the  superintendent  requested  to  be 
furnished  with  a  blockhouse,  arms,  ammunition,  a  few  of  the  cannon  formerly 
taken  from  the  Shore,  and  a  free  company  of  a  hundred,  or  even  fifty  men ;  not 
as  soldiers,  but  volunteers,  for  the  preservation  of  their  negroes,  and  for  defend- 
ing the  roadstead.     In  return  to  this  application,  Lord  George  Germaine  trans- 
mitted a  despatch  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1777>  severely 
rebuking  the  superintendent  for  having  made  the  request ;"  as  being  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris."     Yet  had  he  not 
made  it,  the  superintendent  must  have  been  guilty  of  a  most  criminal  neglect; 
and  acted  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  lordship's  official  instructions,  even  as  his 

•  On  the  question  being  referred  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  they  gave  a  cautious  opinion,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"Tuesday,  April  27th,  1779. 

**  Agreeable  to  the  resolution  of  the  20th  instant,  their  lordships  haying  again  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,  and  having  also  read  and 
considered  a  second  memorial  of  the  said  inhabitants  upon  the  like  subject,  referred  by  Sir  Grey 
Cooper,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  and  likewise  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jackson, 
stating  his  opinion  upon  the  Act  mentioned  in  the  said  memorials,  they  were  of  opinion 
that,  though  the  Mosquito  Shore  is  indisputably  part  of  the*  great  American  continent,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  one,  or  any  part  of  one  of  the  Britisli  Colonies  or  Plantations  thereupon,  in  the 
sense  or  spirit  of  the  Act  of  the  sixth  of  his  present  Majesty,  but  superintended  dependently  on 
the  Island  of  Jamaica  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  produce  of  the  Shore  should  not  be  made  subject 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  clause  \t\  <\uesl\oii." 
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lordship  stated  them  in  the  very  same  dispatch;  which  directed  him,  '^  to  apply 
himself  to  establish  good  order  among  the  inhabitants,  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  settlements,  to  improve  the  commercial  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  them,  and  to  cultivate  a  strict  miion  and  friendship  with  the  Indians  in  those 
parts.'* 

The  conduct  of  the  superintendent  was  never  after  called  in  question.  In 
177^1  one  Terry,  a  man  of  great  daring,  formerly  a  British  subject,  but  then  a 
ren^ade  in  the  pay  of  Spain,  attempted,  in  a  Spanish  vessel  of  war,  filled  with 
presents,  and  occupying  the  southern  parts  of  the  coast,  to  induce  the  Indian 
chiefs  to  depose  George  the  King,  and  place  his  cousin,  Prince  Eugene,  in  his 
stead ;  who  was  to  acknowledge  the  protecting  sovereignty  of  Spain,  and  drive 
the  British  colonists  out  of  the  country. 

The  Governor  of  Jamaica,  early  in  the  Spring  of  1780,  ordered  an  attack  to 
be  made  from  Jamaica  upon  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  directed  that  the  superin- 
tendent, with  his  people  from  the  Mosquito  Shore,  should  form  part  of  this 
expedition.  Being  consequently  led  in  a  defenceless  condition,  the  settle- 
ment at  Black  River  was  put  to  flight,  in  the  month  of  April  following,  by 
a  body  of  Spaniards  fix>m  Truxillo ;  who,  after  destroying  'a  number  of  sugar 
and  provision  plantations,  returned  to  their  former  station ;  whilst  the  Negroes, 
left  to  themselves,  seized  on  the  town  of  Black  River  Bank,  and  declared 
they  would  be  free.  To  suppress  the  revolt.  Major  Richard  Hoare,  Captain 
Farrall,  and  Captain  O'Brian,  who  had  been  expelled  from  Yucatan,  and 
then  resided  on  the  Island  of  Roattan,  assembling  a  body  of  men  under  thdr 
command,  consisting  of  the  people  of  their  own  settlement,  and  a  collection  of 
fugitive  settlers  from  the  shore.  With  this  armament,  they  proceeded  to  Black 
River,  where  they  opened  a  conference  with  the  insurgent  negroes,  and  granted 
freedom  to  a  few  of  the  ringleaders,  the  rest  submitted  to  pardon.  Soon  after 
this,  Superintendent  Lawrie  returned  to  Black  River  with  the  remains  of  the 
settlers,  from  the  abortive  expedition  against  Lake  Nicaragua,  much  reduced  and 
in  a  precarious  state  of  health. 

The  Mosquito  Shore  was  so  far  neglected  by  government  that  only  twenty-one 
regular  soldiers  were  at  Black  River  Bank  on  the  5th  of  March,  1782 ;  when  it  was 
invested  by  sea,  by  three  schooners,  two  sloops,  two  gallies,  and  pettyaugers. 
The  Spanish  forces  advanced  on  the  15th,  fix)m  the  southward,  by  Black  River, 
with  1350  foot,  100  horse,  and  350  Indian  pioneers ;  on  the  29th,  from  the 
we&tward,  with  1000  men ;  and  on  the  30tb  a  line-of-battle  ship  and  a  frigate 
came  to  anchor  ofi*  Fort  Dalling,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  landed  500  men.  To 
oppose  this  force,  the  superintendent  had  twenty-one  soldiers,  the  settlers,  their 
negroes,  and  some  hundreds  of  Indians  all  ill-supplied  with  arms,  without  am- 
munition, and  without  provisions.  He  skirmished  with  the  enemy,  and  main- 
tained his  poet  until  the  Slst  of  Ma^h.    On  the  30th  the  guns  of  Fort  Dalling 
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were  spiked,  and  a  retreat  effected  to  the  Bank,  where  Captain  Douglas  of  the 
militia,  who  commanded  it,  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards.  Agreeably  to  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica's  orders,  when  in  the  face  of  a  much  superior  enemy,  a 
council  of  war  was  held  on  the  31st,  in  pursuance  of  which  a  general  retreat 
was  finally  effected,  attended  with  great  suffering  from  scarcity  of  food,  want  of 
clothing,  and  from  sickness,  to  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios. 

The  settlers  having  thus  been  driven  from  Black  River,  assembled  at  Cape 
Gracios  u  Dios,  expecting  assistance  from  Jamaica ;  and  the  victory  over  the 
French  obtained  by  Admiral  Rodney,  in  the  month  of  April,  enabled  the 
governor  and  admiral  at  Jamaica,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  Shore.  A 
small  squadron,  with  a  detachment  of  l.HO  of  the  Loyal  American  Rangers, 
furnished  with  arms,  stores,  provisions,  and  presents  for  the  Indians,  was  fitted 
out  and  sailed  from  Port  Royal  on  the  7th,  and  arrived  at  the  Cape  on  the 
1 7th  of  August,  to  assist  the  settlers  and  tlie  natives  to  expel  the  Spaniards 
from  Black  River  Bank.  Here  they  found  Superintendent  Lawrie  at  the 
head  of  800  settlers  (Indians  and  negroes),  determined,  although  in  weak 
health,  to  proceed  in  four  days  to  the  attack  of  Black  River.  The  reinforce- 
ment gave  the  greatest  animation  to  the  expedition,  until  they  learned  that  Robert 
Hodgson,  their  former  superintendent,  who  had  been  much  disliked^  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  them,  as  a  provincial  colonel.  But  the  settlers  and  the 
Indians  detesting  him,  and  dreading  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  unanimously 
refused  to  he  commanded  by  him.  The  settlers  and  Indians,  in  concurrence  with 
the  superintendent,  conferred  the  command  on  Captain  Despard,  a  provincial 
colonel,  though  a  junior  officer.  Major  Lawrie,  the  superintendent  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, willingly  accompanied  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer.  The 
armament  proceeded  from  the  Cape  on  the  26th  of  August ;  landed  at  Plantain 
River  on  the  28ih,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  free  men  and  negroes, 
in  that  neighbourhood  ;  and  by  Captain  John  Campbell,  who  with  about  150 
volunteer  negroes,  had  attacked  and  carried  Foil  Bailing  from  a  like  number  of 
the  enemy.  On  the  29th  the  whole  body,  consisting  of  about  1000  men  (of 
which  there  were  only  80  regular  troops),  advanced  to  the  Bluff,  at  the  mouth  of 
Black  River;  and  on  the  30th  they  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  lagoon, 
opposite  the  town.  Here  the  enemy  o|>ened  a  conference  with  Colonel  Despard, 
which  ended  in  a  capitulation ;  by  which  the  town  surrendered  on  the  31st  of 
August,  with  715  regulars,  and  their  officer?,  as  prisoners  of  war.  All  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  Shore  were  soon  after  recovered,  after  havins:  been  fire 
months  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards. 

Alter  the  most  deliberate  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  was  determined  by  the 

British  Government  to  retain  the  Mosquito  Shore  under  British  protection  and 

sovereignty.  With  this  object,  in  view,  the  sixth  article  of  the  definitive  treaty  with 

Spam,  concluded  in  Septcmbti  \1%^,  t^^\.t\^\&  >\\^  ^n vr^x'^^:\Qw  ^<  IvU  Majesty's 
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subjects  to  be  only  "  from  any  other  parts  (than  those  expressly  given  to  them  by 
the  said  article)  whether  on  the  Spanish  continent,  or  in  any  of  the  islands  what- 
soever, dependent  on  the  Spanish*  continent." 

From  September,  17S5,  until  July  1786|  the  respective  claims  of  England  and 
Spain  to  the  Mosquito  territories  were  discussed,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  1786,     ) 
it  was  announced  that  the  territory  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.      \ 
This  abandonment  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  was  considered  at  the  time 
by  the  British  people  a  most  profligate  surrender. 

It  was  with  the  most  painful  reluctance,  and  only  in  obedience  to  positive 
orders,  that  the  British  settlers  slowly  and  discontentedly  left  their  plantations. 
Many  of  the  Creoles  and  people  of  colour,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Europeans,  pre- 
ferred remaining  at  all  hazards.  For  a  long  period  they,  or  their  descendants, 
resided  unmolested,  and  comparatively  comfortable,  in  their  old  possessions,  par- 
ticularly at  Bluefieldif,  Pearl  Kay  Lagoon,  and  other  places  on  the  coast,  which 
were  by  them,  and  their  Indian  friends,  considered  English  settlements. 

The  actual  number  of  persons,  exclusive  of  the  aborigines,  under  the  British 
jurisdiction  in  the  year  1757,  according  to  the  account  of  their  superintendent, 
Colonel  Hodgson,  was  about  1100  souls;  and  in  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Edwards 
estimated  the  number  at  1400.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  settled  at  Black 
River,  Cape  River,  and  Brancmans : — the  former  place,  where  the  British  had 
erected  a  small  fort,  was  the  only  one  of  the  deserted  settlements  which  the  Spa- 
niards dared  even  attempt  to  take  into  their  possession ;  but  they  were  immediately 
driven  from  it  by  the  Indian  general,  Robinson.  The  remainder  of  the  British, 
at  Cape  Gracios  k  Dios,  Sandy  Bay,  Pearl  Kay  Lagoon,  the  Com  Islands,  Blue- 
fields,  Punta  Gordo,  Brewers  Lagoon,  Plantain  River,  Miztisoe  Creek,  and  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  as  far  southward  as  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  were  never  molested. 
They  owned  twelve  merchant  vessels,  several  of  them  in  the  European  trade,  the 
others  constantly  trading  to  Jamaica  and  the  United  States;  and  their  exports  of 
mahogany,  sarsaparilla,  tortoise-shell  and  mules ;  together  with  specie,  indigo, 
cocoa,  hides,  and  tallow  got  in  barter  with  the  Spaniards,  were  very  considerable, 
and  daily  increasing. 

Of  the  great  national  advantages  of  this  country  there  is  now  no  reason  to    \ 
doubt.     The  ill-judged  plans  of  a  remarkably  brave  and  gallant  man,  General 
Sir  Gregor  Mac  Gregor,  and  the  imprudent  administration  of  those  who  seconded 
his  attempts,  gave  rise  to  gross  misrepresentations  of  the   Mosquito  country. 
There  is  sufficient  proof  that  several  parts  of  it  are  decidedly  more  salubrious      ^ 

•  The  di!»pute  between  the  two  crowns,  immetlintely  previous  to  adjusting  the  treaty  of  Sep-  ' 
temt^er  1783,  wa^,  whether  the  term  Spanish,  or  the  term  American  continent,  should  be  used  in 
this  article  ;  and  it  was  agreed  in  favour  of  the  first.  Now  the  Mosouito  Shore  was  no  part  of 
the  ^fpanish  continent ;  but  a  part  of  the  American  continent  possessed  by  the  Moscpiitu  Indians, 
as  independently  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  as  any  of  the  other  luirts  of  America,  possessed  by  otiier 
independent  states  and  powers.  Tncrcforc  the  cvaamtiun  comprehended  in  this  article,  had  no 
relation  wliatever  to  that  country. 
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than  any  one  oF  our  settlements  in  tbeliVest  Indies.  It  is  well  known,  that  if 
men  are  located  in  low  marshy  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  stagnant  water, 
tlie  consequences  are  injurious  to  them  in  every  country,  but  more  especially  in  a 
hot  climate: — but  in  dry  situations  similar  to  the  Valiente  and  Bluefields  settle- 
ments, where  the  waters  quickly  run  off,  Europeans,  generally  speaking,  enjoy  an 
almost  uninterrupted  state  of  health,  and  live  to  a  good  old  age*  In  such  situations, 
the  general  mass  of  European  cultivators  could,  with  safety,  perform  more  than 
double  the  work  done  by  the  Valientes,  or  any  other  tribe  of  Indians.  Many 
of  the  dry  savannahs,  and  fine  ridges,  are  equally  healthy ;  but  it  is  in  the  interior, 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  that  agriculturists  should  form  settlements ;  and  many 
thousands  could  find  such  situations  in  the  hilly  Country  behind  the  Kharib* 
bee  settlements,  without  putting  any  of  the  native  residents  to  inconvenience. 
According  to  Mr.  Roberts — 

*'  The  mosquitoes,  sandflies,  and  other  insects;  the  poisonous  reptiles,  and  wild 
beasts,  of  which  so  much  is  said  in  England,  are,  as  regaids  the  situations  alluded  to, 
mere  bugbears  to  frighten  children ;  the  former  are  only  troublesome  on  the  low  sandy 
beaches  and  swamps,  some  settlements  being  entirely  clear  of  them ;  and  the  latter  sel- 
dom come  near  the  habitations  of  men,  or  do  any  barm.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  I  am 
more  inclined  to  confirm  than  deny  it,  that  nearly  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Cape  Hon- 
duras to  to  the  River  San  Juan,  is  free  from  those  violent  hurricanes  which  sometimes 
rage  with  such  destructive  fury  in  the  West  India  Islands ;  and  it  has  also  been  affirmed, 
that  the  same  tract  of  country  is  not  subject  to  those  dreadful  earthquakes  which  have 
so  often  shaken,  and  at  one  time  or  other,  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  Spanish  American 
towns  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean;  spreading  death  and  dismay  amongst  the  wretched 
inhabitants." 

The  Mosquito  country  affords  almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of  cedar,  maho- 
gany, santa  maria  wood,  rosewood,  and  many  other  exceedingly  valuable  timbers  may 
be  obtained  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  interior: — dye- 
woods,  gums,  drugs,  and  medicinal  plants  of  various  descriptions^  are  plentifully 
clispei*sed  all  over  the  country.  On  the  savannahs  are  reared  considerable  num- 
bers of  cattle;  and  innumerable  herds  could  be  pastured  on  the  plains  close  to 
the  shore,  as  well  as  in  the  interior.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  all  the  other  productions  of  a  tropical 
climate;  rice  and  Indian  corn  might  be  produced,  to  supply  the  whole  of  our 
West  Ihdia  possessions. — Such  are  the  resources  of  a  country  which  hae  been 
shamefully  neulected  thou«::h  not  altogether  abandoned  by  En2:land. 

If  we  examine  all  the  circumstances,  bearing  upon  the  claims  of  right  to  pos- 
session and  occupancy  ;  and  if  we  consider  that  Spain  has  lost  all  dominion  on 
the  continent  of  America,  we  are  reasonably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mos- 
quito Territory  is  still  an  indeptMident  country,  and  one  over  which  Spain  never 
had  the  least  control  or  occupation.  It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  anarchical 
states  of  Central  America  have  any  right  by  occupation,  or  by  recognition,  to  the 
Mosquito  country.  If  we  contend  that  the  country  is  independent,  a  question 
arises  as  to  how  far  its  k\ns  ot  tvA^t^^^  ^v-wi^  \ciQt^  \\\'a\\  '!i\\*\\.%\\\Vva.bitants,  are  under 
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the  protection  or  sovereignty  of  England.  The  English  from  Jamaica,  and 
all  who  speak  the  English  language,  who  have  frequented  it  since  l787i  have 
found  the  same  favour  among  the  people  as  formerly ;  the  Spanish  races  continue 
to  be,  as  formerly,  detested  and  held  as  enemies.  Mr.  Roberts's  accounts  of  the 
coast,  as  well  as  all  the  more  recent  information  we  have  received,  are  perfectly 
conclusive  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  facts.  The  misfortune  has  been  that  the 
Mosquito  kings  themselves,  and  the  Zamboes,  the  people  who  possessed  most 
authority,  have  manifested  but  little  wisdom  or  justice  in  the  country. 

When  Mr.  Roberts  visited  Cape  Gracios  k  Dios,  the  Mosquito  king  was.a 
young  man,  who  had  been  semi-educated  at  Jamaica.     The  father  of  this  king, 
old  King  George,  was  of  the  mixed,  or  negro  and  Indian  breed ;  and  said  to  be  of 
a  cruel,  barbarous,  and  vindictive  character.     He  enslaved  great  numbers  of  the 
Blanco,  Woolvva,  and  Gookra  tribes ;  and,  like  all  the  Mosquito  chiefs,  had  a 
great  number  of  wives,  or  concubines,  whom  he  often  flogged  so  severely  that 
some  of  them  died  in  consequence.    The  murder  of  one  of  these  women,  under 
circumstances  of  remarkable  barbarity,  created  a  riot,  during  which  the  king  was 
fired  upon,  and  killed,  by  bis  own  people*    He  left  two  sons,  George  Frederick, 
who  succeeded  him,  and  a  half-brother,  Robert,  both  then  very  young.     A 
trader  from  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  contrived  to  get  these  children  into  his  vessel, 
and  persuaded  the  chiefs  that  they  might  derive  great  benefits  by  having  their 
future  king  educated  "  English  fashion,'^  so  that  he  might  understand  something 
of  the  laws,  manners,  and  customs  of  their  friends  the  English.    They  were 
allowed  to  depart ;  and  the  chiefii  forming  a  sort  of  regency,  the  three  principal 
ones  agreed  to  retain  the  country  for  the  eldest  son,  dividing  it,  in  the  mean  time^ 
into  three  governments.    The  first,  from  Roman  River  to  Patook,  including  the 
tribes  of  Kharibees,  Foyers,  Mosquito  men,  and  some  negroes,  formerly  attached 
to  the  British  settlements,  was  confided  to  a  chief  named  General  Robinson. 

The  second,  from  Caratasca,  or  Croata,  to  Sandy  Bay  and  Duckwarra,  which 
included  all  the  Mosquito  men  proper,  or  mixed  breed  of  Zamboes  and  Indians 
was  left  under  the  rule  of  a  chief,  the  brother  of  the  late  king,  under  the  title  of 
Admiral. 

The  third,  from  Brancmans  to  Great  River  (Rio  Grande)  was  under  the 
charge  of  Don  Carlos,  and  styled  ^Uhe  Governor  J*  This  division  included  the 
tribes  of  ToDgulas,  Towcas,  Wool  was,  Cookras,  &c.  These  chiefs  appointed  head- 
men within  their  respective  districts,  subordinate  to  their  authority.  The  small 
settlements  of  Zamboes,  at  Fearl  Kay  Lagoon  and  Bluefields,  were  allowed  to 
choose  their  own  head-men. 

The  princes  were  sent  from  Honduras  to  Jamaica:  where  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester is  said  to  have  shown  some  attention  to  Frince  George.  After  the  routine 
of  a  very  imperfect  education,  be  was  sent  to  Belize,  where  the  principal  Mos- 
quito chiefs  were  instructed  to  meet  him,  and  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was 
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performed.  The  young  chief  was  escorted  to  church  by  the  British  superinteo- 
dent,  by  the  regular  troops,  militia,  and  principal  people  of  the  settlement.  The 
rector  put  the  crown  (a  present  from  the  British  to  one  of  his  ancestors)  on  his 
head;  and  he  was  formally  invested  with  the  sword,  rake,  and  spurs;  a  royal 
salute  was  fired,  and  he  was  styled  King  of  the  Mosquito  Shore  and  Nation, 

Medals  and  dresses  were  presented  to  the  chiefs,  who,  with  the  young  king, 
were  sent  to  the  Mosquito  coast  in  a  British  sloop  of  w.ir.  They  were  accidentally 
landed  at  General  Robinson*s  residence,  between  Black  River  and  Brewers  Lagoon ; 
and  the  king  commenced  his  reign  by  grossly  insulting  and  quarrelling  with  this 
general,  his  most  powerful  chief.  At  Cape  Gracios  k  Dios  the  king  was  received 
by  all  the  members  of  his  family,  who  principally  resided  at  an  extensive  pine 
savannah  called  the  Ridge,  about  forty  miles  from  the  Cape^  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  bank  of  the  great  Cape  River. 

The  king  was  naturally  of   a   generous  disposition,  and    not  destitute  of 
ability ;  and  it  was  regretted  that  he  had  not  received  an  European,  rather  than 
an  extremely  loose  West  Indian  education :  by  the  former  he  would  have  had  a 
fair  chance  of  acquiring  correct  habits^  and  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  order 
and  good  government ;  whereas,  by  the  latter,  he  became  possessed  of  very  little 
really  useful  information.  It  amounted  to  little  more  than  engrafting,  as  it  were,  the 
bad  qualities  of  the  European  and  Creole,  upon  the  vicious  propensities  of  the 
Zambo,  and  the  capricious  disposition  of  the  Indian,  by  which  his  life  was  embit- 
tered, and  his  ultimate  destruction  caused.  lie  was,  it  is  said,  assassinated  in  1824 
Colonel  George  Woodbine,  of  San  Andres,  at  the  request  of  the  chiefs,  sat  as 
chairman  in  the  investigation  which  took  place.    Some  of  those  concerned  in  the 
murder  were  put  to  death.     Robert,  his  half-brother,  succeeded  him,  and  had  a 
brief  reign.    The  next  king,  George  Frederick,  descended  from  a  more  ancient 
branch  of  the   family,    was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  late  King  Robert 
Charles   Frederick,  and  with    the  rule,    or   rather  misrule,  of  this   sovereign 
are  associated   some  of  the  most  profligate   circumstances   in    the  -Mosquito 
Territory.     The  late  king  was  notoriously  addicted  to  drunkenness.     Several  of 
the  British  subjects  settled  at  different  parts  of  the  coast  acquired  a  complete  in- 
fluenq^  over  his  sottish  majesty.  There  was,  in  fact,  di  family  compact  in  the  Mos- 
quito Territory,  differing,  it  is  true,  in  its  morality,  and  in  the  nature  of  its  bonds, 
but  as  firmly  united  as  that  which  existed  in  Canada.     In  the  Mosquito  Shore 
plurality  of  mistresses  was  considered  no  disgrace.  It  was  no  uncommon  circum- 
stance for  a  British  subject  to  have  one  or  more  of  these  native  women  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast.     They  acquired  an  influence  through  them,  both  over 
the  inhabitants,  and  over  a  king  of  intemperate  habits;  and  before  the  death  of 
Robert  Charles  Frederick,  grants  were  obtained  from  him  by  certain  British  sub- 
jects of  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  territory.    These  grants,  authenticated 
copies  of  which  we  have  cxanuTveA,  vjfixe  ^T^^uxv^vcvXVsfcMsual  technical  style  of 
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phraseology,  and  conferred  on  the  grantees  little  less  than  absolute  sovereignty 
over  the  extensive  regions  which  they  comprised.  Tliey  were  extorted  from  the 
king  when  in  a  state  of  mind  incapable  of  judging  right  from  wrong.  They  are 
signed,  George  Frederick,  Ai5  marA ;  the  mark  being  a  sort  of  scratch.  The  king 
not  knowing  how  to  wiite. 

As  a  British  agent  has  usually  been  residing  on  the  Mosquito  Territory,  i  n 
order  to  maintain  the  long  existing  connexion  with  England,  these  grants 
appear  to  have  been  made  during  the  absence^  and  without  the  knowledge  of  such 
agent. 

On  Mr.  Walker,  who  had  been  previously  colonial  secretary  at  Belize,  being 
sent  as  British  agent  to  the  Mosquito  coast  in  1844,  these  grants  became  one  of 
the  objects  of  his  solicitude,  and  he  soon  discovered  that  they  were  obtained  irre- 
gularly, and  could  not  be  maintained.  An  attempt  was  made  to  sell  one  of  the 
largest  grants,  as  the  foundation  of  a  large  colony,  to  a  Prussian  company,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  prince  royal,  but  the  tenures  being  considered  utterly  worth- 
less, and  disavowed  by  the  British  government  as  the  guardian  of  the  young  king, 
the  projected  colony  was  at  once  abandoned. 

George  Frederick  left  as  heirs  two  sons»  George  Augustus  Frederick,  and 
William  Henry  Clarence,  and  a  sister.  They  and  the  dowager  queen  Joanna, 
were  left,  we  believe,  under  the  will  of  the  late  queen,  to  the  care  of  Colonel 
Macdonald,  late  her  majesty's  superintendent  at  Belize.  The  two  sons  have 
been  educated  with  some  care.  Clarence  is  now  (1846)  in  Europe  with  Colonel 
Macdonald  ;  and  it  was  considered  that  he  was  intellectually,  and  in  regard  to 
health,  better  adapted  to  succeed  to  the  crown  than  Prince  George. 

During  the  minority  of  the  latter  the  country  u  as  under  the  administration  of 
sectional  governors  or  superintendents.  It  having  been  decided  that  Prince 
George  should  be  crowned  as  usual  at  Beloze,  the  necessary  preparations  were 
made.  The  regalia,  consisting  of  a  silver  gilt  crown,  a  sword,  and  sceptre,  all  of 
moderate  value,  and  given  formerly  to  one  of  the  kings  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, were  brought  from  the  usual  place  of  security,  the  dwelling  of  the  chief  at 
Vankes  River. 

On  the  17th  of  April  the  British  sloop  of  war  Hyaeinih  arrived  at  Bluefields 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  young  king,  George  Augustus  Frederick,  to  Belise, 
to  be  crowned  according  to  ancient  usage,  which  was  performed  by  the  commissary 
of  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  on  the  7th  of  May,  1845,  in  St.  John's  Church,  Belise, 
in  the  presence  of  the  superintendent,  Colonel  Fancourt,  Mr.  Walker,  British 
agent  at  Bluefields,  and  several  chiefs.  The  young  king  was  treated  with  great 
attention  by  Colonel  Fanoourt  It  appears,  from  the  last  information  which  we 
have  obtained,  that  considerable  progress  in  the  way  of  improvement  has  been 
made  during  the  last  four  years,  but  we  must  admit  that  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants  still  require  thorough  regeneration.  In  order  to  bring  forward 
the  productive  elements  of  the  country  a  great  addition  tA  vVi^  \k>y!^^^^^  *^^^ 
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capital  are  ncccBsary.  With  these  elements  the  Mosquito  Territory  would  become 
a  wealthy  and  important  country.  This  will  appear  evident  from  the  follo?ring 
descriptive  sketches. 

The  British  government  has  appointed  the  resident  agent  to  reside  at  Bloe- 
fields  River.  Without  directly  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  he 
offiers  to  king  and  chiefs  counsel  and  advice,  and  maintains  the  alliance  and  pro- 
tection of  England. 

The  Governor  of  Jamaica  has  always,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  been  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  all  communications  with  the  Mosquito  Shore. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

DESCRIPTIVE  SKETCHES  OF  THE  MOSQUITO  SHORE. 

The  territory  of  the  Mosquito  country,  as  hitherto  claimed  by  the  kings, 
extends  from  Cape  Honduras  south  to  King  Buppa,  or  landing-place,  near 
the  Escuda  de  Vemgua,  and  comprises  the  sea-coast  of  the  following  provinces, 
viz..  Province  of  Honduras,  including  Cape  Honduras,  Roman  River,  Black 
River,  Potook  River,  Cape  Gracias  k  Dios,  and  Wava  River. 

Province  op  Nicaragua,  including  Bluefields  River,  San  Juan  River, 
and  Vankes  River. 

CosTA  Rica,  including  Salt  River,  &c. 

Vkragua,  including  Bocca  de  Tore,  Bocca  de  Chiriqui,  Escuda  de  Veragua. 

The  government  of  Grenada  claims  the  Bocca  de  Torro,  Bocca  de  Chiriqui, 
and  the  Escuda  de  Veragua.  Central  America  also  claims  a  part,  but  the 
Spaniards  never  appear  to  have  occupied  them. 

It  is  stated  (August,  1845),  that  the  New  Grenadian  islands  of  Providence 
and  San  Andreas  are  almost  entirely  peopled  by  persons  of  English  extraction, 
and  by  negroes  speaking  the  English  language,  and  that  a  great  many  of  the 
latter  are  slaves,  many  of  whom  will  probably  escape  to  the  Mosquito  Shore  if 
they  can. 

From  the  Rio  San  Juan  to  Puenta  Gorda,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-four  miles^ 
the  coasts  form  a  bay,  into  which  falls  the  Corn  River  (Rio  Trigo),  Indian  River, 
and  some  other  streams,  and  Gundolore  Bay,  which  has  ancorage  in  four  or  five 
fathoms  water.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Juan  to  Bluefields  River,  the 
country  has  always  been  occupied  by  the  Rama  Indians,  said  now  to  be  much 
diminished  in  number.  They  are  subject  to  the  Mosquito  king.  Bluefields 
is  a  magnificent  river,  navigable,  it  is  said,  for  more  than  eighty  miles  through 
a  fertile  country,  and  passing  through  mountain  ridges  a  short  distance  from  the 
sea.  Its  entrance  may  be  readily  known  by  a  remarkably  high  barren  islet, 
about  four  miles  off  its  enliawc^.    TVv^  Wj  v%  ahallow,  but'there  is  good  an- 
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chorage  under  Point  Gorda,  about  four  miles  further  to  the  northward,  a  place 
which  may  be  distinguished  by  its  having  several  small  islands  and  keys  in  its 
vicinity. 

From  San  Juan  River  to  Puenta  Gorda^  the  forests  abound  in  vanilla  of  the 
finest  quality.  This  vine  climbs  and  twines  up  to  the  top  of  the  highest  trees. 
The  leaves  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  vine  ;  the  flowers  are  white 
with  some  red  and  yellow  ;  the  pods  grow  in  bunches  not  unlike  the  plan- 
tain. The  pods  are  at  first  green,  then  grow  yellow,  and  finally  brown.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  pods  to  remain  upon  the  stalks  too  long  before  they 
are  pulled,  as,  in  that  case,  they  exude  a  black  fragrant  balsam,  which  carries  off 
both  the  perfume  and  delicate  flavour  for  which  they  alone  are  valued.  Vanilla  is 
also  found  on  most  parts  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bocca 
del  Toro  and  Chiriqui  Lagoons.  It  requires  heat,  moisture,  and  shade,  to  bring  it  to 
perfection,  and  imparts,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  use  it,  a  most  delicious  flavour 
to  coflee,  chocolate,  &c.,  forming  an  important  article  of  commerce,  especially 
among  the  Spaniards.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lagoons  and  the  above  places, 
a  very  fragrant  bean,  resembling,  if  not  in  reality,  the  true  Tonquin  bean,  is  also 
found. 

The  Rama  Indians  have  always  paid  an  annual  tax  to  the  Mosquito  king  in 
tortoise-shell,  canoes,  hammocks,  and  cotton  lines.  They  are  considered  mild  and 
inoffensive,  and  have  had  little  intercourse  with  other  Indians ;  they  are  expert  in 
the  management  of  canoes  and  boats,  and  will  effect  a  landing  where  the  best 
European  boats  would  meet  certain  destruction :  their  canoes  and  dories  are  much 
broader,  shallower,  much  more  buoyant,  and  better  adapted  for  landing  in  a  heavy 
surf,  or  for  crossing  the  bars  of  rivers,  than  those  generally  used  on  the  coast.  The 
Ramas,  when  engaged  by  the  English  settlers,  have  always  proved  very  faithful 
servants.  The  Indians  assert,  that  the  Bluefields  River  flows  through  a  country 
rather  level,  of  great  fertility,  and  abounding  in  mahogany,  locust,  santa  maria, 
and  many  other  trees. 

The  small  keys  and  islets,  which  lay  off  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  that  of 
Bluefields,  are  frequented  by  the  Indians  during  the  season,  for  catching  hawks- 
bill  turtle. 

Blubfiblds,  which  is  now  the  residence  of  the  king,  and  the  capital,  is  said 
to  derive  its  name  from  a  celebrated  English  Captain  of  Buccaniers  in  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Mr.  Roberts,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  coasts,  says, 

"  For  trading  vessels  of  an  easy  draught  of  water,  the  upper  lagoon  is  perhaps  supe- 
rior to  any  other  harbour  on  the  Mosquito  Shore,  being  completely  sheltered  from  all 
winds.  There  are  two  entrances ;  that  to  the  southward,  through  Hone  Sound,  is  very 
difficult,  and  dangerous  even  for  small  craft ;  the  bar  being  generally  covered  with  break- 
ers, and  having  only  four  to  five  feet  water ; — but  the  principal  and  only  one  for  ships, 
is  to  the  northward,  close  to  tlie  Bluff,  a  high  rocky  eminence,  capable  of  being  easily 
fortified,  completely  commanding  the  entrance,  upon  the  bar  of  which,  extending  across 
to  Deer  Island,  there  is  never  less,  but  sometimes  more,  than  fifVeen  feet  water.  AA«c 
passing  this  bar,  tlicrc  is  from  four  to  six  fathomi  wallex.   CVwfc  \a  ^^  ^^\^  \>.  oaK!fiosix«a 
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deep,  but  it  gradually  shallows  to  three,  and  three  and  a  half  Tatlioms,  which  is  the  ge- 
neral depth  throughout  the  upper  and  lower  lagoons.  There  are  many  bankf,  and  shoals, 
alK)ut  the  entrances,  but  none  of  them  dangerously  situated  for  shipping;  many  uf 
them  are  dry  at  low  water,  and  abundance  ot  fine  oysters  can  then  easily  be  procured. 
Tlie  Lower  Lagoon  is  full  of  small  kays,  or  islets,  and  is  from  Hftecn  to  twenty  miles  in 
length,  having  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden,  but  the 
channels  are  intricate,  and  only  known  to  the  settlers  at  Bluefields.  The  Upper  Lagoon, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Lower,  is  not  more  ttian  a  mile  broad  at  its  entrance,  but 
its  width  further  up,  increases  to  five  or  six  miles;  and,  into  it,  the  great  river  of  Nueva 
Segovia  of  the  Spaniards,  and  several  smaller  ones,  empty  themselves. 

'*  The  lands  bordering  on  all  these  rivers  are  extremely  rich  and  fertile,  capable  of 
growing  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  sugar,  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  produce  raised  in  the 
British  West  Indies.  The  forests  abound  in  cidarof  the  largest  description,  mahogany, 
and  many  other  valuable  woods.  The  pine  Savannahs,  bordering  on  Bluefields,  and 
Pearl  Kay  Lagoons  can  furnish  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  tlie  very  fine.^t  pitch-pine  tim- 
ber, some  of  it  fit  for  the  largest  masts.** 

The  British  guperintendent  who  resided  at  this  place  durin^^  the  latter  period 
of  the  time  when  the  Enghsh  had  settlements  on  the  Mosquito  Shore,  bad  exten- 
sive mahogany  works  on  the  banks  of  the  principal  river,  and  a  very  considerable 
trade  was  carried  on  with  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles  in  the  interior.  This  was 
the  state  of  things  when  the  unaccountable  policy  of  the  British  Government 
compelled  the  settlers  to  abandon  that  country  in  the  year  1786. 

Several  of  tlie  slaves  and  people  who  were  established  in  the  interior,  refused 
to  leave  the  place.  These  people  and  their  descendants,  called  Zamboes,  were 
settled  at  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  harbour,  about  nine  miles  from  its 
principal  entrance,  and  they  have  increased  considerably  in  numbers  after  that 
time. 

Wlien  visited  by  Mr.  Roberti?,  he  says, 

*'  Thev  lived  without  fear  of  molestation  from  the  Indians,  none  of  whom  reside 
withm  many  miles  of  them ;  and,  although  it  is  not  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  Bri- 
tish government,  it  may  be  truly  considered  a  British  settlement.  It  is  principally  under 
the  influence  of  two  intelligent  young  men,  who  claim  affinity  to  the  late  superin- 
tendent." 

The  river  of  Bluefields  rises  in  the  country  po.-sessed  by  the  Spanish  ractt 
within  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of  the  South  Sea,  and  flows  a  course  of  several  hundred 
miles.  The  Cookra  and  Woolvva  tribes  of  Indians,  who  are  settled  on  its  banks, 
at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior,  are  described  as  a  quiet  peaceable  race, 
and  always  on  good  terms  with  the  Ramas,  and  with  the  people  at  Bluefields  La- 
goons. They  have  been  often  enslaved,  or  murdered,  by  the  Indians  resident 
about  Great  River. 

Bluefields,  with  its  excellent  harbour,  protected  by  a  rocky,  bluflf  point,  ca- 
pable of  being  made  almost  impregnable,  is  in  an  excellent  situation  for  opening 
a  comnmnication  across  the  country  to  the  Lakes  of  Nicaraeua,  and  possesses 
many  other  advantages  as  a  maritime  and  commercial  station.  It  would  become, 
under  a  >vise  government,  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  annually  fre- 
quented by  British,  United  States,  and  some  Columbian  trading  vessels,  bringing 

vanously  assorted  inercV\vu\A\«^  \v\  ^^d\?Av^^  Kc^\  V.oxVwv^si.^'s.Vx^VU^  vanilla,  sarsapa- 
rilk,  gcc. 
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The  British  agent  alluding  in  1845  to  the  best  situationa  for  agriculture  says —  ^ 

"  The  most  advantageous  points  for  Europeans  to  settle,  are  said  to  be  Biuetields, 
Pearl  Kay  Lagoon,  and  St.  John's.  Bluetields  for  its  salubrity  and  luxuriant  soil ;  Pearl 
Kay  for  its  pasturage :  and  St.  John's  for  its  harbour  and  prospects  of  trade.  Bluetields, 
however,  may  be  considered  the  bes,  as  the  title  to  land  is  there  perfectly  clear.  The 
late  king,  in  1841,  gave  to  its  inhabitants  a  grant  of  22,000  acres  of  land  for  their  own 
u^e,  and  towards  the  endowment  of  a  church,  school,  and  hospital.  It  is  composed  of 
high  lands,  forming  a  large  accumulation  of  hills,  the  bases  of  nearly  all  being  irrigated 
by  numerous  creeks  of  delicious  fresh  water,  and  the  principal  of  which.  Gun-boat  Creek, 
is  capable  at  all  times  of  the  year  of  turning  mills.  Jt  abounds  with  various  kinds  of  ex- 
cellent timber.  It  would  be  highly  desirable,  and  in  fact  essential,  that  persons  settling 
should  be  persons  acquainted  with  tropical  agriculture,  and  who  should  make  it  subserve 
to  such,  viz. :  the  raising  of  coflTee,  sugar,  and  cotton.  Not  one  inch  of  ground  is  unfit 
for  cultivation.** 

He  recommends  that  only  small  allotments  ought  to  be  granted  to  settlers^ 
except  to  persons  who  could  bring  free  African  labourers,  or  Hill  Coolies,  with 
tliem.  Mr.  Walker,  in  the  latter  part  of  1845,  was  engaged  in  completing  a  sur- 
vey of  the  town  lands,  and  assisting  the  magistrate  in  allocating  the  different  lots 
in  accordance  with  the  late  king*s  grant  and  wishes.  There  is  no  minister  of 
religion  at  Bluefields.  There  is  a  large  court-house  and  an  hospital.  An  English 
school-master  has  been  lately  established  there. 

Pearl  Kay  Lagoon  is  about  thirty  miles  from  Bluefields,  a  headland  named 
False  Bluefields,  is  the  only  high  land  on  the  coast  until  Branckman's  Bluff,  or 
Monte  Gordo;  it  consists  of  three  or  four  moderately  high  hills,  of  red,  stiff  clay, 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  beach.  They  extend  along  the  shore  for 
nearly  two  miles,  with  a  gentle  slope  at  each  end,  terminating  in  a  savannah. 
About  half  a  mile  to  the  soutliward  of  the  Bluff  there  is  good  anchorage;  at 
one  time  there  was  a  small  British  settlement  near  it. 

Mr.  Roberts  says, — 

''The  entrance  to  Pearl  Kay  Lagoon  is  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width, 
and  is  at  the  bottom  or  south  end  of  the  bay,  over  a  bar,  on  which  there  is  about  ten 
feet  water.  The  safest  anchorage  for  vessels  is  under  the  north  side,  off  which  there  are 
several  small  islands ^  kays,  and  reefs,  on  which  pearl  oysters  arc  said  to  have  been 
found.  MorcoviT,  these  places  are  called  the  Pearl  Kays,  but,  for  what  reason,  1  never 
could  ascertain,  as  there  is  certainly  no  pearl  oysters,  or  oysters  of  any  kind  thai  I  could 
discover,  upon  them,  or  on  the  reefs  by  which  they  are  surrounded  ;  although  in  the 
La«;oon  there  are  abundance  of  good  oysters,  on  banks,  many  of  which  are  dry  at  low 
water.  These  oysters  are  in  tmnches  of  about  ei^hl  or  ten  in  each  bunch ;  they  are 
rather  larger  than  the  mangrove  oyster,  but  uf  a  difierent  kind  from  those  in  the  Bay  of 
Panama,  and  other  places  producing  pearls. 

'*  There  are  several  islands  in  Fearl  Kay  Lagoon,  some  of  them  from  one  to  three 
miles  in  rircumfercnce,  and,  in  some  instances,  they  are  used  for  raising  ground  pro- 
visions. Several  rivers  and  considerable  streams  fall  int'j  it,  the  principal  of  which  is 
VVawashaan,  about  twenty- five  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  entrance.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Wawashaan,  about  eleven  miles  from  the  place  where  it  discharges  itself,  a 
French  subject  named  Ellis  established  a  very  neat  plantation.  When  the  island  of 
San  Andrcst,  ofi*  this  coast,  was  given  up  to  the  Spaniards,  he  uasji^overnor  there,  and 
he,  with  several  followers  and  their  families,  retired  to  the  present  settlement,  where  they 
considered  themselves  [)erfectlY  safe  from  the  Spaniards,  and  having  obtained  a  grant 
of  land  from  one  of  the  late  kings  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,  they  proc<reded  to  cultivate 
it.  He  succeeded  in  establishing  a  plantation  uf  coffee,  cotton,  and  sui^t-^-^^x^.  >k^L\% 
atteulion  was  first  directed  to  tin?  cultivatiou  uC  coV\v<i  'oa\^  c«V\»\\\  N^>iX  ^w^vxv"^  "^"^ 
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rum  would  be  a  more  profitable  article,  he,  about  eight  years  ago,  commenced  its  dis- 
tillation ;  and,  when  I  left  the  coast,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  retailing  twenty  or  thirty 
puncheons  annually,  at  an  immense  profit.  A  Mr.  Goffe,  whose  settlement  was  at  Jupiter's 
Head,  or  Old  Dank,  a  few  miles  from  VVawaihaan,  and  near  the  Lagoon,,  turned  his 
attention  more  to  the  raising  of  stock,  and  cultivation  of  ground  provisions.  He  bad 
a  great  number  of  bullocks,  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry  of  all  kinds  ;  with  abundance  of 
yams,  cassava,  plantains,  and  Indian  corn,  which  he  sells  to  the  traders,  settlers,  and 
occasional  visitors.  Mr.  Ellis  may,  however,  be  said  to  be  the  only  planter  on  the  wlx>le 
coast,  according  to  the  West  Indian  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  but  there  are  many  situa* 
tions  which,  in  point  of  soil,  and  other  local  advantages,  are  far  preferable  to  the  one  be 
occupies." 

There  are  a  few  settlements  of  Mo^uito  Indians,  and  Zamboes,  on  the  bor^ 
ders  of  the  Lagoon ;  but  the  principal  settlement  is  at  a  place  about  six  miles 
to  the  southward  of  the  entrance,  and  being  composed  of  people  similar  to 
those  at  Bluefields,  it  was  also  considered  an  English  settlement.    The  people 
were  principally  Creoles,  Mulattoes,  and  Zamboes  from  Jamaica,  San  Andres, 
and  the  Com  Islands;  many  of  them  married  Indian  women,  and  live  com* 
fortably.     Their  place  of  residence,  consisting  of   thirty  or  forty  houses,  was 
called  English  Bank,  and  faces  the  shore  of  the    Lagoon.     The  population, 
said  to  be  above   150   or  200,  lived  in  neat,    compact  houses  of    one  story 
high,  the  sides  for  the  most  part  made  of  clay,  beaten  down  hard  into  a  frame- 
work of  lath  and   hardwood  posts,  and  roofed  with  a  durable  kind  of  palm 
leaf     Mr.  Roberts  says  that  the  Jamaica  traders  established  stores  for  tbe  sale 
of  \roc}ds  among  them,  and  they  were  supplied  from  the  United   States;  the 
aj^ents  in  charge  of  these  stores  resided  constantly  at  English   Bank,  and  were 
visited  by  diilerent  tribes  of  Indians,  and  by  Mosquito  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
coast,  bringing  tortoise-shell,  gum  copal,  caoutchouc,  kc. ;   skins,  paddies,  canoes, 
and  various  articles  to  barter  for  duck,  check,  cutlass-blades,  and    other  goods 
adapted  for  the  Indian  trade.     The  inhabitants  employed  themselves  in  catching 
turtle  during  the  season,  and  in  raising  provisions,  and  in  hunting  and   fishin<T^ 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  They  maintained  a  friendly  correspondence  with 
the  unmixed  Indians;  were,  in  general,  fair  and  honourable  in  their  dealinci^s  with 
y  them  and   with   each   other,  and    were  very   hospitable  to   Europeans  or  other 

strangers  who  come  amongst  them. 
The  same  authority  tells  us, — 

**  I  never  knew  aa  instance  of  a  marriage  being  celebrated  among  them,  according 

to  the  prescribed  forms  of  the  English,  or  of  any  other  church  ;  these  engagements  ar« 

mere  tacit  agreements,  which  are  sometimes,  although  rarely,  broken  by  mutual  consent 

The  children  here,  and  at  Bluefields,  are  in  general  baptised  by  the  captains  of  trading" 

vessels  from  Jamaica,  who,  on  their  annual  return  to  the  coast,   perform  this   ceremony 

with  any  thing  but  reverence  on  all  who  have  been  born  during  their  absence  ;   and  many 

of  them  are  indebted  to  these  men  for  more  than  baptism.     In  proof  of  this,  I  could 

enumerate  more  than  a  dozen  of  acknowledged  children  of  only  two  of  these  captains, 

who  seem  lo  have  adopted,  without  scruple,  the  Indian  idea  of  polygamy  in  its  fullest 

extent.     By  this  licentious  and  immoral  conduct  they  have,  however,  so  identified  them- 

seives  with  the  natives,  aud  >n\v\\  so\\\t  oV  vUe  ^irineipal  people  on  the  coast,  as  to  obtain 

a  sort  of  monopoly  in  lV\e  saW  oV  ^ooOl*,  >n\\\c\\  \VN*Q>iWNift.  ^V<Kv^Vkkt.  for  any  stranger, 

not  possessed  of  an  inlimdle  VnoviWOL^e  o^  vW  \w^\^w  Oc\a\'jvR.v^\^  \a  ^'^^^^^-^  ^^>^\aj\^ 
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also  80  insinuated  themselves  into  the  good  graces  of  the  leading  men,  that  their  arrival 
on  the  coast  is  hailed  with  joy  by  all  classes,  as  the  season  of  festivity,  revelry,  christen- 
ing, and  licentiousness.  Notwithstanding  that  they  live  in  this  free  manner,  without 
fixed  laws  or  religious  restraint,  they,  in  absence  of  the  traders,  maintain  an  order  and 
regularity  that  would  not  lose  by  comparison  with  any  of  the  small  provincial  towns  in 
England." 

During  the  time  previous  to  1786  that  the  British  were  fixed  on  this  part  of  the 
Mosquito  Shore,  under  the  superintendency  of  Colonel  Hodgson,  many  persons  be- 
came settlers  there.  The  climate  of  the  country  around  Pearl  Kay  Lagoon  is  salu- 
brious, and,  on  the  whole,  with  common  care  and  industry,  the  necessaries,  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  may  be  easily  procured.  The  country  and  Lagoon 
abounds  in  all  kinds  of  game  and  fish  peculiar  to  the  country  and  coast.  The 
Mosquito  men,  Ramas,  and  other  Indians,  hire  themselves  to  the  settlers  at 
Bluefields  and  at  Pearl  Kay  Lagoon,  as  hunters  and  fishermen.  The  Ramas 
or  other  pure  Indians  are  always  preferred  to  the  mixed  breeds.  They  were 
well  known  to  the  old  buccaneers,  who  had  always  some  of  them  attached  to 
their  expeditions,  even  as  far  as  the  South  Sea. 

Pearl  Kay  Lagoon  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  one  part  of  it  reaching 
to  within  eight  miles  of  Great  River,  or  Rio  Grande  ;  its  greatest  winding  length 
from  north-east  to  south-west  cannot  be  far  short  of  sixty  miles,  or  its  breadth 
from  sixteen  to  twenty.  The  Indians,  in  bad  weather,  instead  of  keeping  along 
the  sea-coast,  enter  Pearl  Kay  Lagoon  by  hauling  their  canoes  over  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  between  it  and  Bluefields  Lagoon,  and,  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  they 
have  another  haulaver  of  about  two  hundred  yards  into  the  ocean. 

On  many  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Lagoon  indigo  is  said  to  grow  spontane- 
ously, but  the  richest  land  is  generally  to  be  found  on  the  high  ground,  and  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  more  remote  from  the  coast 

Rio  Grande  enters  the  ocean  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the 
entrance  to  Pearl  Kay  Lagoon.  Being  exposed  to  north-east  winds,  its  mouth 
is  extremely  dangerous,  and  there  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  water  over  its 
bar.  It  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  boats  nearly  two  hundred  miles.  There  are 
several  small  islands  inside  the  bar,  but  none  off  its  entrance.  The  settlements 
of  Indians  on  its  banks  are  subject  to  the  Mosquito  king,  to  whom  they  pay 
tribute,  but  like  every  other  tribe  of  unmixed  Indians^  have  only  submitted  to  the 
authority  of  the  Zamboes  from  motives  of  safety  and  of  greater  detestation  of  the 
Spaniards. 

Their  headmen  have  always  considerable  influence  over  them,  and  the  other 
Indians  adjoining  on  the  Prinzapulko  and  Rio  Grande  settlements. 

One  headman  is  named  by  the  Mosquito  kings  '*  governor,^'  another  '^  ad- 
miral/' and  the  headman  at  Prinzapulko  **  captain/'  Mr.  Roberts  visited  the 
Governor  Drummer's  settlement,  situated  about  eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  on  one  of  its  branches,  close  to  an  extensive  pine  savannah. 

''This  house,"  he  says,  "  is  a  large  building  divided  into  three  apartments  ;  cUma.  ^.^ 
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it  8too<i  a  shed  for  cooking  and  other  domcnic  purposes.  It  is  situated  on  a  rising 
gnround,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  and  surrounded  by  twenty  or  thirty  other 
hous«.*8  of  smaller  dimensions.  I  found  it  tolerably  well -furnished  with  tables,  benches 
stools,  crockery  ware,  glas»,  Sec, ;  and  every  thing  in  and  about  it  wore  the  appearance  of 
a  comparatively  well-regulated  and  comfortable  abode.  Its  owner  received  me  with  the 
greatest  cordiality,  and  sending  to  make  inquiries  among  his  people,  soon  gave  me  to 
understand  that  I  could  procure  six  such  canoes  as  I  wanted  here  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance ;  and  also  that  he  could  procure  me  a  quantity  of  tortoise-shell — in  short,  to  use 
his  own  words,  that  I  should  be  treated  '  true  English  gentleman  fashion.' 

"  For  all  this  kindness  I  was  in  some  measure  indebted  to  a  few  gallons  of  mm  whkh 
I  had  brought,  and  it  was  intimated  that  I  had  better  rest  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
voyage,  and  leave  business  until  next  day.  In  the  meantime,  the  goods  and  rum  were 
carefully  removed  from  the  dory  to  an  apartment  in  the  house ;  and  in  a  short  time  a 
repast  was  served  consisting  of  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  fruit,  which,  if  properly  cooked, 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  table  of  an  alderman.  Toward  sunset,  innumerable 
flights  of  macaws  and  parrots  were  seen  coming  from  all  quarters,  to  roost  in  the  tall 
pine-trees  near  the  houses,  and  the  continued  noise  made  at  this  time  and  at  their  de- 
parture in  the  morning  gave  no  bad  idea  of  an  English  rookery :  they  are  fond  of  har- 
bouring near  the  Indians,  who  never  molest  them.  Several  horses  were  grazing  in  the 
savannah,  but  no  black  cattle — these  are  kept,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  in  the  interior, 
at  the  provision  grounds. 

<*  On  my  return  to  the  house,  I  found  the  principal  people  of  the  settlement  waiting 
for  me;  and  as  I  knew  they  had  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  Mosquito  men,  who  judge  of 
a  trader  by  his  liberality  in  supplying  them  with  their  favourite  beverage,  I  requested 
Drummer  to  use  my  rum  bottles  as  if  they  were  his  own ;  and,  in  consequence,  all  were 
soon  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

*'  Early  in  the  morning  I  called  up  Nelson,  one  of  Drummer's  sons,  to  join  me  in  a 
ride  through  part  of  the  savannah.  lie  soon  caught  a  couple  of  horses  which  seemed 
accustomed  to  be  mounted,  but  for  a  bridle  we  had  only  a  small  piece  of  rope ;  and  a 
thick  mat  made  of  dried  plantain  leaves,  without  the  appendage  of  stirrups,  served  for 
a  saddle.'* 

This  people,  though  unmixed,  had  all  English  names.  The  neighbouring 
savannah  was  intersected  by  numerous  paths,  mostly  of  a  fine  sandy  nature,  in 
various  directions  leading  to  the  hunting  and  provision  grounds  of  the  inha- 
bitants under  Governor  Drummer  and  the  admiral,  each  of  whom  had  several 
wives  at  their  different  plantations. 

The  soil  of  the  savannah  is  sandy  or  gravelly,  in  parts  without  vegetation. 
All  the  pine  savannahs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  on  the  Mosquito  coast, 
are  described  as  sandy,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  barren  ;  while  the  soil  of 
the  interior  savannahs  is  fertile.  This  is  similar  to  the  pine  savannahs  of  North 
Carolina.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coast  are  consequently  obliged  to  have  their 
provision  grounds  and  plantain  walks  on  the  banks  of  rivers  or  streams  several 
miles  up  from  the  sea.  Cassava  thrives  here  on  a  sandy  soil,  and  is  grown  close 
to  the  coast  settlements.  The  country  of  the  Valientes,  Tiribees,  and  Ramas  on 
the  South  coast  is  described  as  decidedly  superior  to  that  occupied  near  the 
sea  by  the  Mosquito  men. 

Mr.  Roberts  observed  the  tracks  of  several  deer  on  the  sandy  paths ;  and  the 
sand  in  some  places  shone  like  filings  of  steel.     The  governor  assured  him  that 
in  oue  part  of  this  extensive  sa^^ivtv^Vv,  ^Viowl  iVvuty  miles  from  his  settlement, 
natural  iron  could  be  procured  \w  eoTMb\det^\^Q^^w!to^.'^^^i^^^  ^^^^^^vo^k^ 

of  the  metal. 
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**  Tlie  (i^ovcrnor/'  he  says,  ^*  had  provided  an  excellent  breakfast,  but  complained  that 
last  night's  debauch  had  '  spoiled  his  head/  a  common  expression  of  the  Mosquito  men, 
who,  unlike  the  Indians  to  the  southward,  have  no  objection  to  '  spoil  their  heads'  when- 
ever they  can  by  any  means  procure  rum.*' 

He  observes  that  the  whole  of  the  Indians  of  th^se  settlements,  instigated  by 
the  Mosquito  chiefs,  used  formerly  to  invade  the  tribes  of  Cookras,  Woolwas, 
and  ToacaSi  bordering  on  the  Spanish  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  and 
selUng  them  for  slaves  to  the  settlers,  and  chief  men  on  different  parts  of  the 
Mosquito  Shore.  These  tribes,  in  consequence,  have  withdrawn  themselves  fiar 
into  the  interior,  and  hold  very  little  intercourse  with  the  Indians  on  the  coast. 
The  Cookras,  much  diminished  in  numbers,  are  now  seldom  seen,  the  Wool  was 
have  also  retreated  back  to  the  upper  branches  of  the  rivers  Nuevo  Segovia,  Rio 
Grande,  and  other  places,  at  a  distance  from  the  Coast  Indians  and  Mosquito 
men.  Drummer,  who  was  the  governor  of  Rio  Grande  during  Mr.  Roberts' 
visit,  ^  had,  in  his  early  years,  been  an  intolerable  scourge  to  these  inland  tribes 
and  to  the  Woolwas  in  particular,  some  hundreds  of  whom  had  been,  from  first 
to  last,  captured  by  him  and  his  parties  and  sold  as  slaves.  His  method  was  to 
steal  upon,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  absence  of  the  males,  surprise  the  temporary 
settlements  or  residences  of  the  small  roving  parties  moving  about  the  heads  of 
the  rivers,  seize  the  women  and  children,  and  effect  his  retreat,  if  possible,  with- 
out fighting.  In  some  instances,  these  kidnappers  have  gone  as  far  back  as 
the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  and  Spanish  Creoles,  whose  wives  and  children 
they  have  not  hesitated  to  carry  off*  and  appropriate  to  their  own  use.'' 

"I  repeat,"  says  Mr.  Roberts,  ''that  it  is  more  to  the  diabolical  institration  of  the 
Mosquito  chiefs^  than  any  cruelty  of  ditpoi^ition  on  the  part  of  the  pure  Indians,  that 
these  inhuman  outrages  are  committed  against  those  who  would  otherwise  be  considered 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  their  brethren  ;  but,  as  the  influence  of  the  Mosquito  chiefs 
is  daily  decreasing,  these  cruel  proceedings  will  gradually  cease." 

The  Prinzapulko  River,  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  Rio  Grande,  is  a  ma- 
jestic stream,  but  has,  like  Rio  Grande,  a  dangerous  bar,  with  only  about  four 
feet  water  over  it  The  Indians,  settled  on  its  left  bank,  about  seven  miles  up  from 
the  sea,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  small  lake  about  ten  miles  distant  from  this  station, 
are  the  same  race  of  people  as  those  at  Great  River;  but,  unlike  them,  the  chiefs 
here,  have  found  it  their  interest  to  encourage  and  protect,  rather  than  oppress^ 
the  Woolwas  and  tribes  of  the  interior;  and  they  carry  on  some  trade  in 
buying  canoes,  dories,  and  pitpans,  which  these  tribes  bring  down  the  river 
roughly  formed  or  blocked  out,  and  they  are  afterwards  neatly  finished,  and 
decorated  for  sale. 

Mr.  Roberts  remarks  that  **  the  great  sixe  of  these  canoes  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of 
a  single  tree  of -cedar,  or  mahogany,  is  a  proof  of  the  immense  timber  which  grows  in  their 
country  ;  and  of  the  valuable  trade  that  might  be  carried  on  with  them,  were  they  pro- 
tected from  the  Mosquito  men,  and  encouraged  to  visit  the  coast  I  have  known  some 
of  these  canoes  above  thirty-five  feet  long,  about  five  feet  deep,  and  nearly  six  feet 
broad.  I  found  that  those  made  of  mahogany  are  best  for  working  to  windward  under  a 
press  of  sail ;  but  that  those  of  cedar  are  more  buoyant,  and  do  not  sink  even  when 
full  of  water  and  partly  loaded." 

VOL.  I.  S  E 
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During  his  visit  the  headman  at  Prinzapulko  had  great  influence  with  the 
Indians  of  the  interior.  Brown,  an  intelligent  native^  had  also  been  very  instru- 
mental in  encouraging  the  country  Indians  to  bring  their  rough  dories  and  other 
articles  to  Prinzapulko  for  sale.  In  exchange  for  their  rough  canoes  and  such 
other  articles  as  they  brought  for  sale^  they  received  old  axes,  adzes^  beads,  look- 
ing-glasses, and  some  other  articles. 

Brown,  the  Indian  above-mentioned,  accompanied  Mr.  Roberts  on  several 
trading  voyages,  and  he  always  found  him  faithful  and  trustworthy,  in  situations 
of  the  most  trying  nature. 

Having  bought  from  Tarra,  the  headman,  three  dories,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  tortoise-shell,  he  returned  to  Great  River  (Rio  Grande),  and  from  thence,  after 
having  agreed  at  both  places  to  become  the  purchaser  of  their  next  season's 
collection  of  tortoise-shell,  he  removed  with  the  vessels  he  had  purchased,  and  a 
young  Woolwa,  whom  he  had  redeemed,  and  who  appeared  pleased  at  getting 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  captors,  to  Pearl  Kay  Lagoon. 

At  Prinzapulko  he  met  Admiral  Eamee,  one  of  the  three  principal  chiefs  of 
the  Mosquito  Shore,  who  had  been  as  far  to  the  southward  as  Bocca  del  Toro 
collecting  the  king's  tribute.  He  was  a  complete  black,  or  negro^  without  the 
least  appearance  of  Indian  blood;  but,  when  sober^  a  sensible,  shrewd,  and 
intelligent  man,  a  descendant  from  some  of  the  Zambo  negroes,  who  were  formerly 
wrecked  on  this  coast.  Preparations  had  been  made  for  the  arrival  of  this  necpx> 
chief,  and  about  twenty-five  people,  his  attendants,  who  were  amply  supplied 
with  provisions,  and  feasted  at  the  king's  house.  The  tribute  was  also  in 
readiness,  the  principal  part  in  tortoise-shell;  a  single  back  of  shell  being 
demanded  from  every  canoe  employed  in  turtleing  during  the  season.  The  same 
value  in  dories,  hammocks,  or  coarse  cotton-cloth  of  the  country  being  exacted 
from  those  canoes  employed  in  any  other  manner. 

The  principal  settlements  of  the  Zamboes  and  their  immediate  allies,  formed  a 
chain  of  hamlets,  at  certain  distances,  from  one  end  of  the  Mosquito  Shore 
proper  f  to  the  other;  and,  in  each  of  these,  a  house  called  the  King's^  was  erected 
by  the  joint  labour  of  the  community,  and  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the 
king,  or  his  officers,  when  they  visit  the  settlement.  In  it,  also,  the  headman  of 
the  settlement,  or  one  of  the  three  principal  chiefs  who  govern  the  coast,  decided 
controversies,  and  frame  laws  and  regulations,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  king  before  being  carried  into  effect.  Some  of  these  houses  are 
described  as  of  considerable  size,  and  built  with  care  and  solidity. 

On  sailing  along  the  coast,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  lagoons  and  land  breeze, 
which  generally  begins  to  blow  off  the  shore  about  sunset,  and  continues  until 
about  ten  o'clock  next  morning.  Mr.  Roberts,  on  leaving  Prinzapulko  in  com- 
pany with  the  admiral,  says: — 

"  Finding  a  dangerous  sea  running  on  the  bar,  Earnee,  myself,  and  some  of  his 
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attendants,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast  towards 
Tongula  Lagoon,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  dories,  to  endeavour  to  make  their 
passage  by  sea.  We  crossed  the  river  leading  to  the  lagoon,  and  continued  our  journey 
until  the  sea  breeze  should  begin  to  blow  down  the  coast ;  and  we  remained  at  one  of  the 
king's  houses,  erected  for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
sea-bank,  about  half-way  between  Priniapulko  and  Wava  Lagoon,  near  a  haulover^  of 
about  five  hundred  yards  in  length,  into  the  Tongula  Lagoon,  where  the  canoes  joined 
us.  There  are  a  few  Mosquito  men  and  Tongula  Indians  settled  at  this  place ;  but  no 
white  people,  nor  their  descendants, — we  were  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  and 
other  refreshments  by  the  natives.  The  admiral,  myself,  and  a  few  others,  continued 
our  journey  along  the  beach  as  before;  and,  about  midnight,  we  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wava  River,  leading  to  a  considerable  lagoon  of  the  same  name,  but  the  bar  is 
both  shallow  and  dangerous :  a  heavy  sea  falls  on  the  coast,  rendering  the  approach  to 
it  very  unsafe,  there  t^ing  several  shoals  and  small  kays,  either  very  inaccurately  laid 
down,  or  not  at  all  notic^  in  the  charts." 

There  are  Indians  settled  on  the  banks  of  a  large  river  which  flows  into  the 
Wava  Lagoon :  its  source  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  150  miles  in  the  interior. 

Brancman's  BluflP  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  low  savannah  land, 
covered  with  coarse  long  grass,  and  occasional  pine  ridges,  with  remarkably 
large  and  high  pine  timber.  This  is  the  character  of  most  of  the  savannah  land, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mosquito  Shore ;  the  only  exception  being  that  some  of  the 
very  low  land  is  covered  with  water,  during  the  rainy  season,  producing  only  rank 
coarse  grass  and  mohoe  shrubs.  The  interior  country  behind  Brancman's  abounds 
in  deer. 

It  is  remarked,  '*  that  from  the  last  quarter's  ebb  to  the  first  quarter's  flood, 
these  deer  are  fond  of  grazing  on  the  coast,  a  little  above  high-watermark." 

North  of  the  Blufi^the  land  trends  to  the  westward.  There  is  only  one  river 
of  any  magnitude  between  Brancman's  and  Duckwarra.  Sandy  Bay  is  distant 
about  thirty  miles  from  Cape  Gracios  ^  Dios. 

At  the  southernmost  part  of  Sandy  Bay  there  is  an  entrance  to  a  small  lagoon, 
on  the  borders  of  which  is  a  principal  settlement  of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  where 
the  former  kings  used  frequently  to  reside ;  it  is  close  to  the  Lagoon,  about  eight 
miles  from  its  entrance,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  grass  and  pine  savannah.  The  lagoon 
has  a  communication  with  Wano  or  Warner's  Sound,  but  no  river  of  any  con- 
sequence falls  into  either. 

A  Royal  Obgy. — When  Mr.  Roberts  arrived,  the  admiral  was  met  and  wel- 
comed by  the  principal  people  ;  English  colours  were  hoisted  as  the  signal  of 
festivity ;  a  canoe  arrived  from  the  Cape,  with  information  that  the  king  was  on 
his  way  to  visit  the  settlement,  and  "  having  met  the  admiral,  preparations  were 
making  for  a  grand  feast  and  mishlaw  drink."  The  whole  population  were  soon 
busily  employed  collecting  pine-apples,  plantains,  bananas,  and  cassava  for  their 
favourite  liquor.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  pine-apple  is  alone  an  agreeable 
beverage.  The  mishlaw  from  the  plantain  and  banana  is  said  to  be  both  agree- 
able and  nutritive ;  that  from  the  cassava  and  maize  is  intoxicating,  and  Mr. 
Roberts  was  disgusted  at  its  preparation : — 
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'*  The  root  of  the  casaava,  after  bein^  mathed,  and  peeled,  is  boiled  to  the  lame  con- 
nistence,  as  when  to  be  used  for  food.  On  iu  being  taken  from  the  fire«  the  water  is 
poured  off,  and  the  roots  allowed  to  cool.  The  pou  were  then  surrounded  by  all  the 
women,  old  and  young,  who,  being  provided  with  large  wooden  bowls,  commenced  an 
attack  upon  the  cassava,  which  they  chewed  to  a  consistence  of  thick  paste,  and  then 
put  their  mouthfuls  into  the  bowls  before  them,  until  these  vessels  were  filled  ;  the  bowls 
were  then  carried  to  the  king's  hauMe,  and  the  contents  tumbled  into  a  new  canoe  which 
had  been  hauled  up  from  the  landing-place,  and  put  there  for  that  purpose,  there 
being  no  cask  in  the  settlement  sufficiently  capacious.  The  masticating  process,  which 
was  continued  with  much  perseverance,  until  the  joint  produce  of  the  wooden  bowls, 
from  every  house  in  the  settlement,  had  filled  the  canoe  about  one-third.  Other  cassava 
was  then  taken,  and  bruised  in  a  kind  of  large  wooden  mortar,  with  a  wooden  pestle,  to 
a  consistence  of  dougti,  which  was  afterwards  diluted  with  cold  water,  to  which  was 
added,  a  quantity  of  Indian  corn,  partly  boiled  find  masticated  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  cassava  ;  the  whole  was  then  poured  into  the  canoe,  which  was  afterwards  filled  with 
water,  and  frequently  stirred  with  a  paddle,  until,  in  a  few  hours,  it  was  in  a  high,  and 
abominable  state  of  fermentation.  Tlie  canoe  would  contain  about  three  puncheons, 
and  there  was  nearly  the  same  quantity  prepared  at  two  or  three  houses  of  the  chief  men, 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  besides  the  simply  eipressed  juice  of  the  pine-apple,  and  the 
plantain  and  banana  roishlaw,  being  the  ripe  fruit  roasted,  bruised,  and  mixed  with 
water." 

Tiicre  was  also  a  present  to  the  king,  of  about  twenty  gallons  of  rum,  and  a 
quantity  brought  by  the  admiral  and  his  party,  and  a  small  quantity  presented  by 
Mr.  Roberts.  Eamee  had  invited  the  headmen  and  old  people  of  Duckwarra, 
Waiio  Sound,  and  the  neighbouring  country  and  lagoons,  ^'  to  meet  the  king, 
receive  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  different  tributary  settlements,  which  he 
had  been  visiting,  transact  public  business,  and  get  drunk/' 

The  kinijj's  house,  Eumee's,  that  of  a  Zambo  chief  designated  General  Bit/ally 
with  a  few  others,  were  tolerably  large  and  tolerably  well  furnished  with  benches, 
tables,  platCi:,  (;lasscs,  basins,  knives  and  forks,  and  other  articles.  A  hammock 
was  hung  up  in  the  admiral's  house  for  each  of  his  guests,  and,  after  a  great  deal 
of  conversation  about  the  state  of  the  country,  the  customs,  strength,  and  trade 
of  the  ditferent  settlements,  and  the  general  policy  of  the  Mosquito  men,  they 
retired  to  rest. 

'*  Karly  in  the  morning,"  says  Mr.  Roberrs,  "  I  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the 
drum;  the  natives  were  in  a  state  of  bustle  and  activity,  preparing  for  the  drinking- 
mateh  and  the  reception  of  the  king,  lie  arrived  in  a  large  canoe,  with  ten  people, 
I'scortod  by  the  same  number  in  two  smaller  ones.  At  the  landing-place  he  was  met  bv 
Admiral  liarnee  and  (ieneral  Hlyatt,  witli  some  of  the  chief  men  of  the  nei^hbourinij 
settlements ;  the  two  fomicr  dressed  in  uniforms,  with  gold  epaulettes.  There  was  little 
tbrni  or  ceremony  used  in  their  reception  of  the  kinu  ;  a  shake  of  the  hantl,  and  *  How 
do  you  do,  king  ?*  in  English,  being  the  only  salutation  from  all  classes.  The  king  had 
returnod  four  years  previously  from  Jamaica,  where  he  was  semi-educated. 

"  lie  was  then  a  young  man,  about  twenty. four  years  of  age,  of  a  bright  copper 
colour,  with  long  curly  hair  hanging  in  ringlets  down  the  sides  of  his  face ;  his  hands 
and  feet  small,  a  dark  expressive  eye,  and  very  white  teeth.  He  was  an  active  and 
handsome  figure,  with  the  appearance  of  greater  aj^ility  than  strength.  In  other  respects 
he  was  wild  as  the  deer  on  his  savannahs. 

**  During  the  day,  Indians  arrived  from  various  parts  of  the  coast  and  interior.     At 

the  meeting  which  took  place  in  the  king's  house,  various  matters  relative  to  the  govern- 

went  oi  the  neighbouring  seUlcmeiUs,  disputes,  and  other  public  business,  were  discussed ; 

but  the  kin^,  who  reUjned  but  govvrmed  not,\eVv  v^nw^^  V\\\\\^Vq  vV\^  vkvac^<iUoa  of  lilarnee, 

BIydit,  and  a  few  others,     lie  seemed  Vo  V.\iV<i  \\\.\\^  "xuVci^i^v.  ^iv  v\^^J^:^^^  W\>^^\  >\\-^vj,  va 
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lanction  the  resolutions  passed,  so  that  they  might  be  promulgated  as  '  ike  kin^$  own 
order, ^  Such  was  the  expression  ;  and  that  order  is  invariably  obeyed  and  carried  into 
eflTect.  During  the  time  the  council  was  sitting,  no  women  were  admitted  ;  a  few  only 
were  afterwards  permitted  to  enter,  during  the  drinking-match,  to  take  care  of  their 
husbands  when  reduced  to  a  state  of  insensibility  by  intoxication. 

"The  discussion  in  the  king's  house  being  ended,  the  feasting  began.  Two  men 
were  stationed  by  the  side  of  the  canoe,  who  61led  the  mishlaw  drink  into  calabashes^ 
which  were  then  carried  to  the  company  by  boys.  As  the  men  became  exhilarated, 
they  began  to  dance,  in  imitation  of  country  dances  and  Scotch  reels,  learned  from  the 
former  English  settlers  ;  but  they  soon  became  too  much  intoxicated  to  preserve  order. 
Every  one,  including  the  king  and  his  select  friends  at  the  admiral's  house,  gave  way, 
without  restraint,  to  the  pleasures  of  drinking;  and,  durin>:  the  evening*  the  king's  uncle 
Andrew,  chief  roan  at  Duckwarra,  arrived,  bringing  one  of  his  majesty's  favourite  wives. 
This  chief  was  a  short  stout  man,  oC  unmixed  Indian  blood,  very  lively  and  quick  in  his 
motions,  disguising,  under  an  appearance  of  levity,  much  cunning  and  shrewdness;  he 
spoke  tolerably  goud  English;  and  soon,  by  his  ridiculous  stories  regardini:^  the  Jamaica 
traders,  and  by  his  satirical  and  witty  remarks  upon  some  of  the  old  Mosquito  men 
present,  kept  the  company  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  The  king  observed  to  me,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  that  I  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  him  act  in  the  manner  he  was  doing, 
as  it  was  his  wish,  by  indulging  the  natives,  to  induce  them  to  adopt  gradually,  and  by 
degrees,  the  £n<;;lish  customs  and  mode  of  living  ;  and  hel^quested  me  to  observe  how 
far  he  had  succeeded,  pointing  out  to  me  that  all  present  had  thrown  aside  the  j^M^pero, 
the  common  Indian  dress,  and  wore  jackets  and  trousers,  with  good  hats.  Some  of  them 
had  CO  Its,  with  other  articles  to  correspond  ;  and,  as  I  have  often  repeated,  they  prided 
themselves  upon  being  '  true  English  gentleman  fashion.^ 

*'  His  majesty  paid  more  attention  to  the  women  than  to  the  chiefs;  and  said  that 
the  ladies  here  could  dance  fully  as  well  as  any  of  those  at  the  former  English  settle- 
ments, pro(>osed  that  I  should  join  him,  the  admiral,  and  uncle  Andrew,  in  a  dance,  and 
he  would  send  for  the  women  to  join  us.  I  of  course  readily  assented  to  this  proposal ; 
und  the  females  having  arrived,  we  commenced  dancing,  to  the  sound  of  a  drum,  our 
only  music. 

"  Blyatt  had  orders  to  keep  the  party  in  the  king's  house  from  interrupting  us,  but 
our  music  being  full  as  noisy  as  theirs,  and  the  secret  of  the  women's  arrival  having 
transpired,  our  house  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  who  pressed  so  much,  that  it 
became  insulFcrably  warm,  and  we  were  obliged  to  stop  the  dance ;  at  which  circum- 
stance, many  of  the  Indians  expressed  such  disappointment,  that  the  king  good-, 
naturedly  proposed  to  renew  the  dance  in  the  open  air.  The  other  party  joining  us 
with  their  music,  we  were  soon  all  jumbled  to*;ether,  king,  admiral,  general.  Mosquito 
men  and  women,  in  one  mass  of  confusion  and  revelry.  Before  the  chiefs  became 
totally  intoxicated,  they  ordered  the  women  home  to  their  houses,  to  prevent  their  being 
unable  to  take  care  of  their  husbands.  The  drinking  was  carried  on  with  great  per- 
sevenuice  during  the  night  by  old  and  young.  The  drums  were  beat  and  muskets 
tired,  some  of  them  loaded  with  powder  to  the  very  muzzle,  until  nearly  all  the  assembly 
were  in  a  state  of  beastly  drunkenness,  and  taken  care  of  by  the  women,  who  were 
occasionally  called  upon  for  that  purpose.  At  intervals,  however,  as  the  men  recovered, 
they  found  their  way  back  to  their  favourite  mishlaw,  and  renewed  the  debauch.  All 
the  next  day  was  consumed  in  drinking,  and  it  was  not  until  the  day  following  that  the 
li(|uors  were  reduced  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  cassava  and  maize.  By  the  third  night, 
the  whole  lii^uors  were  consumed,  and  the  Indians  began  to  retire  to  their  respective 
humes,  many  complaining,  with  great  reason,  that  '  their  heads  were  all  spoiled.'  It 
is  however  to  their  credit,  that,  during  the  whole  of  this  debauch,  I  did  not  perceive  the 
slightest  ({uarrel." 

When  such  were  the  habits  of  Mosquito  royalty,  and  such  the  standard  of 

morals,  we  may  be  justified  in  our  opinion  that  society,  which  has  grown  out  of 

both^  demands  thorough  reformation. 
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The  English  drum  is  the  priDcipal  musical  instrument  of  the  Mosquito  men, 
who  beat  it  with  as  much  dexterity  as  the  most  practised  European  drummer. 
It  came  into  use  when  the  British  forces  were  formerly  on  the  Mosquito  Shore,  and 
has  been  a  great  favourite  ever  since,  each  settlement  having  one.  They  had  also  a 
rude  pipe  or  flute,  rather  longer  than  a  common  flute,  but  much  thicker,  made 
of  hollow  bamboo,  one  end  shaped  like  a  flageolet,  with  hole  and  mouthpiece, 
and  four  finger-holes.  It  produced  a  dull  monotonous  tone,  with  very  little 
variation.  Two  of  these  instruments  were  played  together;  the  performers 
dancing  a  sort  o  minuet,  in  which  they  advance  and  recede,  with  the  most 
grotesque  gesticulations.  One  of  their  favourite  dances  was  a  kind  of  repre- 
sentation of  an  Indian  courtship. 

One  of  three  principal  chiefs  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,  called  Governor  de- 
menti, would  not  come  to  this  feast.  Tlie  cause  was  that  his  late  brother,  com- 
monly called  Don  Carlos  (a  name  rather  suspicious),  had  been,  some  time 
Ijefore,  put  to  death  by  the  king's  people,  on  the  presumption  that  he  was  too 
much  attached  to  the  Spaniards  of  Grenada  and  Nicaragua,  with  whom  he  had 
opened  an  intercourse,  and  had  received  from  them  considerable  presents  of  cattle, 
^.  He  was  an  Indian  of  pure  blood,  and  considerable  ability — the  only  man 
of  Uiat  description,  with  the  exception  of  his  brother  Clementi,  who  held  any 
situation  of  consequence  under  the  Mosquito  king's  government ;  he  possessed 
great  influence  among  the  Indians,  including  the  diflierent  tribes  of  Woolwas 
and  Cookras.  His  immediate  government  extended  from  Sandy  Bay  to  Pearl 
Kay  Lagoon,  and  it  was  feared  that  in  time  he  would  become  too  powerful  for 
the  Mosquito  men.  Most  treacherously  and  summarily  they  murdered  him. 
Since  then,  his  brother  Clementi  never  visited  the  king,  nor  any  of  the  settle- 
ments of  the  real  Mosquito  men.  Robert,  the  king's  brother,  went  some  time 
before  on  a  visit  to  Clementi,  who  received  and  treated  them  with  great  hospi- 
tality ;  but  a  negro  belonging  to  the  king,  at  a  feast  made  in  honour  of  Robert, 
grossly  insulted  Clementi  by  forcibly  breaking  up  some  of  his  repositories,  and 
insisted  upon  carrying  otf  certain  articles.  Robert  declined  to  interfere,  and 
Clementi  sliot  the  negro  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  king,  not  daring  openly  to 
attack  the  governor,  endeavoured  to  revenge  himself  by  seizing  and  driving 
away  the  cattle,  whenever  he  had  occasion  for  them  ; — but  to  prevent  this 
annoyance,  Clementi,  voluntarily,  destroyed  or  drove  them  away  out  of  the 
king's  reach. 

During  the  time  of  Mr.  Roberts*  visit  he  informs  us  that— 

**  The  king,  |)rt\ious  to  his  return  to  the  Cape,  was  desirous  of  conciliating  Clementi. 
The  king  had  other  reasons  for  coming  to  friendly  terms  with  him:  he  was  aware  that 
he  had  nnce  grossly  insulttd  Karnee,  his  best  friend,  and  the  only  chief,  since  the  death 
of  *  Cienerar  Robinson,  capable  of  governing  the  country, — by  forcibly  using  freedoms, 
during  KaineL-*s  absence,  with  one  of  his  favourite  wives ;  and  that,  in  conse<iucnce, 
liarnee  had  some  lime  ago,  formed  an  alliance  with  Clementi,  by  marrying  Clcnienti*8 
youniiest  sister,  and  n\i»;hl,  \u  \\\e  ev^iuX.  o^  Ol  v^^wditd,  ioiu  the  governor." 
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Mr.  Roberts  was  requested  by  the  king  to  accompany  Blyatt,  with  about 
twenty  people,  to  Clementi,  with  a  king's  letter,  and  to  read  to  Clementi,  in 
presence  of  BIyatt,  who  was  to  explain  that  "  the  paper  which  spoke,  was  the 
king's  own  self  order,  and  must  be  obeyed." 

**  The  Indians,  on  their  long  journeys,  generally  travel  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
they  then  rest  until  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  then  they  continue  their  journey 
until  daylight  fails  them.  At  the  diflferent  halting  places,  they  sleep  upon  a  few  palm 
leaves  on  the  ground,  slightly  covered  with  a  light  blanket,  and  I  generally  rose  refreshed, 
and  never  experienced  any  bad  effects  from  this  method  of  bivouacking ;  before  going  to 
rest,  a  fire  is  kindled,  and  the  necessary  provisions  cooked.  In  travelling,  they  only  wear 
the  pulpera,  but  they  carry  with  them,  and  put  on  a  suit  of  their  best  clothes,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  house  of  the  person  they  mean  to  visit." 

Ou  arriving  at  a  savannah,  through  which  there  was  a  good  path  to  the 
governor's  house^  about  a  mile  distant,  the  party  dressed  themselves,  BIyatt, 
Mr.  Roberts,  and  one  or  two  others,  mounted  horses,  which  had  been  sent  for 
our  accommodation;  they  fell  into  Indian  marching  order,  one  before  anothex,  and 
with  a  flag  and  drum  preceding  them  until  they  approached  the  govemor^s  house, 
before  which  about  twenty  men,  women,  and  many  children  were  assembled. 
This  residence  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  the  savannah,  on  which  there  were  several  fine  horses  feeding,  but  no  black 
cattle,  although  there  was  pasturage  for  many  thousands. 

The  governor  was  sitting  in  his  house,  dressed  in  state,  and  rose  to  welcome 
Mr.  Roberts  and  BIyatt,  but  took  no  notice  of  those  who  accompanied  them. 

*'  The  appearance  and  demeanour  of  this  old  chief  struck  roe  very  forcibly  ;  and  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  that  I  had,  before  me,  a  true  descendant  and  representative  of  the 
ancient  Indian  Caziques.  He  was  a  tall,  stout  man,  apparently  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
with  an  Indian  countenance,  peculiarly  expressive  of  thoughtful  dignity;  I  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  he  looked  as  if  he  felt  degraded  by  the  yoke  of  the  Mosquito  men, — that  he 
had  been  born  to  command,  and  still  felt  conscious,  like  '  old  Crozimbo,*  that  he  was  *  not 
the  least  among  his  countrymen.'  He  was  dressed  in  an  old  Spanish  uniform,  of  blue 
cloth  with  red  collar  and  facings,  decorated  with  a  great  profusion  of  tarnished  gold  lace, 
an  old  embroidered  white  satin  vest,  ornamented  with  spangles,  and  having  large  pocket 
holds  with  flaps ;  a  pair  of  old  white  kerseymere  breeches,  white  cotton  stockings,  shoes, 
with  silver  buckles,  and  a  large  gold-headed  cane,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  superior 
Corregidores  and  Alcaldes  of  the  South  American  provinces,  completed  his  dress." 

This  ancient  suit  of  clothes  descended  to  him  from  his  unfortunate  brother.  The 
dignified  appearance  and  manners  of  this  chief,  contrasted  strongly  with  the  coarse 
brutality  of  the  Mosquito  men,  and  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Roberts  the 
conviction,  that  the  domination  of  the  Zamboes  had  materially  retarded  the  pros- 
perity of  the  genuine  Indians.  Clementi  ordered  refreshments,  and  provided 
plentifully,  in  a  separate  house,  for  those  who  came :  allowing  none  but  the  prin- 
cipal men  to  sit  at  his  own  table. 

After  dinner,  the  king's  letter  was  read,  the  governor  expressed  satisfaction ; 
a  tall  young  pine  tree  was  cut,  the  English  flag  hobted  upon  it  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  govenior  seemed  to  feel,  that  he  was  treated  with  proper  respect 
and  reinstated  in  his  rights  and  privileges.  He  pointed  out  two  or  three  Indians 
who  he  conceived  had  disputed  his  authority^  or  injured  him ;  the^  were,  vckxsw^- 
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diatcly  secured  by  Blyatt's  people,  and  tied  up ;  but  instead  of  being  flogged  in 
the  usual  way,  the  stripes  were  laid  on  a  dried  bull's  hide,  instead  of  the  backs  of 
the  offenders.  To  have  undergone  this  nominal  punishment  was  considered  by  the 
firee  Indians  a  very  serious  degradation. 

The  land  at  this  place  was  a  low  savannah  covered  partially  with  patches  of 
large  pine  trees.  The  chief  provision  grounds  of  the  governor's  people  was  at  a 
place  called  the  Hills,  from  which  circumstance  they  are  known  all  over  the  coast 
by  the  name  of  hill  people.  The  land  at  the  hills,  and  to  the  westward^  is  extremely 
fertile  and  well  cultivated,  supplying  the  people  at  Sandy  Bay,  Gape  Grados  a 
Dios,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  with  the  greater  part  of  their  bananas,  plan* 
tuns,  &c. 

Clementi  claimed  the  whole  of  the  land,  extensive  savannah,  and  fine  ridges, 
from  hence  to  the  coast,  including  the  hills  and  interior  country.  He  possessed 
the  confidence  of  a  numerous  race  of  pure  Indians. 

The  party  returned  through  the  same  low  tracts  which  they  had  recently 

travelled  over : — 

"  A  great  part  of  this  coast,"  says  Mr.  Roberts,  ^  is  during  the  rainy  season,  over- 
flowed, and  it  it  possible  for  a  canoe  to  pais  at  that  season,  by  inland  navigation,  from 
Para  Lagoon,  to  Wava  River;  this  is  the  case,  generally  speaking,  with  all  the  low 
savannah  land,  from  Pearl  Kay  Lagoon  to  the  Cape,  and  from  thence  to  Plantain  River.** 

At  Duckwarra  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  king's  uncle^  Andrew: 
this  jovial  old  man  pressed  them  to  remain  some  days  with  him  and  his  friends, 
Rowla  and  Tarra,  two  of  the  chiefs.  He  was  particularly  well  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  people  at  Andrew's  settlement;  they  were  a  fine  looking  race ; 
the  men  active,  and  good  strikers  of  fish,  and  the  women  and  girls  were  very 
handsome. 

At  Cape  Oracios  k  Dios  he  found  only  a  few  houses,  and  these,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  king's  and  of  one  of  his  chief 's,  an  old  merchant's,  they  were  mere  huts. 

The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  is  sterile,  produces  a  coarse  grass, 
and  a  few  patches  of  cassava.  The  inhabitants  depend  on  the  hill  country  for 
food.  There  is  pasturage,  no  grain^  and  good  water  is  scarce.  For  a  commercial 
place,  and  for  grazing,  it  has  advantages.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  secure  from 
all  winds,  although  in  some  parts  open  to  the  south,  which  seldom  blows.  It  is 
capable  of  containing  a  large  fleet  in  three  to  five  fathoms  water,  with  good 
holding  ground,  abounding  in  fish  of  various  kinds  ;  and  frequented,  at  certain 
seasons,  by  innumerable  flocks  of  teal  and  widgeon.  It  is  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Mosquito  Keys,  whence  can  be  procured,  at  all  seasons,  inexhaustible 
supplies  of  the  finest  green  turtle.  The  Cape  would  probably  be  entirely  de- 
serted, if  the  vessels  which  call  there  were  not  induced  to  do  so  by  the  abundant 
supplies  of  turtle  and  tortoise-shell,  and  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
the  king.  Mr.  Gunter,  the  celebrated  London  confectioner,  has  lately  (1844)  es- 
tablished  a  manufactory  on  t\\e  Moftc^ito  Shore  for  preserving  turtle. 
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Tlie  Great  Cape  or  Vanhes^  or  Wanks  River^  is  said  *to  have  its  source  \n  the 
mountainous  country,  from  which,  near  the  Pacific,  the  Bluefields  River  originates. 
The  Buccaneers,  158  years  ago,  in  1688,  forced  their  way  from  the  Oulf  of  Fonseca, 
on  the  Pacific,  across  the  mountains,  to  the  Spanish  town  of  Nueva  Segovia,  and 
from  thence^  after  crossing  a  formidable  pass,  and  defeating  the  Spaniards,  they 
arrived  at  the  river  Vankes,  which  they  descended  on  small  rafts  or  pipireeSf  be- 
tween the  shallows  and  cataracts;  and,  after  crossing  which,  they  made  their 
way  down  to  the  Atlantic.  They  described  its  upper  parts  as  being  situated  amongst 
rocky  and  precipitous  mountains,  with  numerous  falls ;  that  its  course  is  over  a 
channel  of  prodigious  rocks ;  and  that  it  runs  with  great  rapidity  until  within 
about  sixty  leagues  of  the  sea.  The  length  of  its  course  is  said  to  be  250  to  300 
miles;  and  it  passes  through  some  of  the  richest  land,  and  most  romantic  scenery 
in  Central  America.  Within  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  its  mouth  the  land  becomes 
low,  poorer,  and  sandy,  with  occasional  ridges  of  pitch-pine,  and  some  tracts  of 
fertile  mould ;  but,  although  the  savannahs  are  fit  for  pasturage,  and  would  sup- 
port numerous  herds,  cattle  is  scarce. 

The  Cape  River  enters  the  ocean  some  distance  to  the  northward  of  the  bay, 
or  harbour,  and  there  is  a  shallow,  canal-like  communication,  from  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  latter,  into  the  river,  passable  by  canoes ;  and  which  might  easily  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  enable  small  vessels  to  avoid  the  dangerous  bar  of  the  river 
on  which  there  is  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  water.  If  commercial 
establishments  were  formed  at  the  Cape,  vessels  might  lie  in  safety  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  harbour  all  the  year  round ;  and  if  sufiicient  encouragement  we're 
given,  the  valuable  products  of  the  interior  would  be  collected,  brought  down  the 
river,  and,  by  the  communication  alluded  to,  into  the  bay,  and  shipped  at  all  sea 
sons  of  the  year. 

The  Zamboes  are  rather  fishers,  than  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  and,  although 
they  h%ve,  after  many  struggles,  attained  the  ascendency,  they  are  by  no  means 
so  estimable  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  being  treacherous,  superstitious,  and  much 
more  inclined  to  every  species  of  debauchery,  than  the  pure  Indian,  who, 
in  general,  adheres  strictly  to  the  truth.  With  few  exceptions,  the  Zambo 
will  not  hesitate  to  violate  every  honest  principle  to  accomplish  the  particular 
object  which  he  may  have  in  view.  Tliey  are,  however,  hospitable,  and  have 
hitherto,  on  every  emergency,  cordially  agreed  with  their  neighbours  in  hatred  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  joined  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  whenever  they  considered 
themselves  in  danger.  Their  negro  ancestors  are  said^  by  Mr.  Bryant  E^wardt 
and  others,  to  have  been  Africans  from  the  Zambo  country ;  some  hundreds  of 
whom  were  wrecked  on  this  coast  in  a  Dutch  vessel,  and  that  having  by  this  means 
recovered  their  liberty,  they  travelled  northwards,  towards  Cape  Oracios  i  Dios  ;* 

*  This  mutt  have  occurred  a  coosidersble  time  before  1688,  for  they  were  then  settled  in  the 
country,  wbo»  according  to  the  account  of  the  Buccaneers,  were  descended  from  slavei  who  had 
escaped  from  a  Spanish  ship  wrecked  on  the  coast. 
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and^  after  several  rencontres  with  the  natives,  came  to  a  friendly  understanding 
with  them^ — ^had  wives  and  ground  allotted:  and  have  at  length,  by  intermar- 
riagesy  become  in  some  measure  an  Indian  people ;  who,  were  they  under  prudent 
and  active  chiefs,  are,  by  their  nature  and  disposition,  well  calculated  to  maintain 
their  ascendency.  The  Kharibees  ;♦  are  darker  in  complexion,  and  superior  in  in- 
dustry, to  both  the  former  classes ;  and,  if  they  continue  to  increase  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  at  present,  may,  ultimately,  form  the  majority  at  least  in  the 
country  north  of  the  Cape. 

In  sailing  along  the  coast  for  Cape  Gracios  k  Dios,  False  Cape  is  passed, 
situated  about  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Great  Cape  River.  The  river  Croatch, 
a  short  distance  from  False  Cape,  is  of  considerable  size,  with  from  nine  to  ten 
feet  water  over  the  bar — the  land,  on  its  banks,  is  fertile,  although  not  much  ele- 
vated, producing  plantains,  and  other  provisions,  with  which  its  inhabitants,  who 
are  Zamboes,  supply  those  at  the  Cape. 

Kukari  is  situated  in  a  fertile  savannah,  having  opposite  to  it  a  haulover  from 
Caratasca  Lagoon  to  the  sea. 

From  Kukari,  there  is  another  haulover,  into  a  small  stream,  leading  to  Cara- 
tasca Lagoon.       The  entrance  to  this  lagoon  (the  Bahia  de  Cartage  of  the 
Spaniards),  may,  on  sailing  down  the  coast,  be  easily  found  ;  for,  although  the 
land  on  each  side  is  remarkably  low,  the  entrance  to  it  is  wide,  and  there  are  few 
conspicuous  cocoa-nut  trees  at  Croata,  near  to  it;  being  the  only  cocoa-nut  trees 
on  the  shore  to  the  eastward  of  Patook  River.     It  is  of  very  considerable  extent, 
varying  in  breadth,  and  having,  in  some  places,  the  appearance  of  several  lagoons 
running  into  each  other,  in  various  directions,  for  the  most  part,  parallel  to  the 
coast,  but  nowhere  exceeding  twelve  miles  in  breadth.     One  of  these  extends  to 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  River  Patook,  and  communicates  with  it  by  a 
small  inlet     It  abounds  in  various  sorts  of  fish  of  the  finest  description,  particu- 
larly mullet,  calapaner,  snoak,  cavallee,  and  also  manatie ;  and,  it  is  the  resort  of 
of  ducks,  widgeon,  teal,  and  various  aquatic  birds.    The  Zamboes  have  settle- 
ments on  its  western  borders,  and  quiet  and  peaceable  unmixed   Indians  reside 
in  the   interior,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  it^ 
The  land  in  the  vicinity  consists  almost  entirely  of  extensive  and  beautiful  sa- 
vannahs, covered  with  rich  pasturage,  and  abounding  in  deer  and  game.     Black 
cattle  were  formerly  numerous,  but  the  Mosquito  men  have  not  been  provident 
enough  to  keep  up  the  breed,  selling  all  they  could  lay  hold  of,  to  the  traders,  who 
visit  the  lagoon,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  off.    There  are  few  pine  trees  at 
Croata,  but  on  the  opposite,  or  land  side,  there  are  ridges  containing  timber  as 
large  as  any  on  the  coast :  behind  these  ridges,  to  the  westward,  the  savannahs 
are  bounded  by  gently  rising  hills,  the  summits  of  which  are  covered  with  luxu- 

*  We  write  the  word  not  according  to  the  European  mode,  bat  as  it  is  uniTersally  proDounced 
on  the  coast. 
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riant  vegetation.  On  the  banks  of  the  streams  in  the  interior,  there  is  both  ma- 
hogany and  cedar  of  the  finest  quality  and  largest  size.  Pimento  and  many 
valuable  plants  are  indigenous.  Croata  or  Grata,  is  about  three  miles  distant  from 
the  entrance  to  the  lagoon. 

When  Mr.  Roberts  visited  this  place^  he  says,  •' 

^  We  were  received  by  Morton  and  his  son  Washington  with  the  greatest  cordiality ; 
the  former  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  authority  and  title  of  the  late  Captain  Potts, 
well  known  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras  as  the  chief  of  this  settlement.  Here  we  were  hos- 
pitably entertained,  the  king  (who  was  there  at  the  same  time),  and  his  people  being, 
from  the  following  circumstance,  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement.  A  pipe  of 
white  wine  had  been  discovered  on  the  beach,  and  rolled  to  Morton's  residence ;  he  and 
his  neighbours  opened  the  cask,  and  continued  drinking  for  several  days,  unremittingly, 
until  it  was  finished.  The  men  were,  however,  surprised  to  find  that  the  women  continued 
to  be  tipsy  ;  they  had  also  found  a  cask  and  concealed  it  in  the  bushes,  for  their  own  private 
use.  This  was  soon  discovered,  and  Morton,  in  rebuking  them  said,  that,  ^for  woman  to 
get  drunk  was  not  English  lady  fashion.*  This  cask  was  also  brought  to  the  settlement, 
and  the  men  recommenced  drinking  until  all  were  completely  satiated.  The  remainder, 
about  half  a  pipe,  was  presented  to  us  ;  and  our  party,  after  drinking  as  much  as  they 
could,  carriea  off  part  of  it  as  a  sea  stock." 

To  the  north  of  this  place  canoes  may  sail  inside  the  lagoon  as  far  as  Taba- 
counta,  a  small  stream  running  from  a  branch  of  the  lagoon  into  the  ocean, 
about  five  miles  from  Pa  took.  This  stream  has  only  three  or  four  feet  water  at 
its  entrance ;  and,  in  the  best  weather,  it  can  only  be  entered  by  small  canoes. 

The  Patook  River  has  a  strong  current  setting  out  of  it ;  the  bar,  on  which 
there  is  generally  eight  or  ten  feet  of  water,  shifts  in  the  rainy  season,  or  during  heavy 
gales,  and  occasionally  leaves  a  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  considerable  bur- 
den. The  tides,  which  seldom  or  never  rise  exceeding  a  few  feet,  ebb  and  flow 
into  it  for  some  miles ;  it  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  being  augmented  by  se- 
veral tributary  streams,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Rio  Barba  of  the  Spaniards ; 
it  has  an  inferior  mouth,  beside  that  already  mentioned,  falling  into  Brewer's 
Lagoon.  It  rises  in  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  Great  Cape 
River,  and  its  course  is  estimated  to  be  upwards  of  150  miles.  Some  dangerous 
shoals  lay  off  the  principal  entrance ;  and  from  Patook  Point,  which  is  on  the 
eastern  side,  a  shallow  reef  extends  nearly  two  miles.  •  The  land  in  the  interior  of 
the  Patook  is  very  fertile,  and  provisions  are  plentiful.  The  inhabitants  are 
negroes  descended  from  slaves  formerly  belonging  to  a  merchant  who  was  settled 
at  Black  River.  These  negroes  and  their  descendants  have  established  themselves 
here  in  the  same  manner  as  those  at  Bluefields  and  Pearl  Kay  Lagoon.  They 
rear  some  black  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  poultry,  &c.  They  cultivated  tobacco  and 
a  little  rice,  which  they  barter  with  their  neighbours  the  Kharibees. 

Mr.  Roberts  says, 

^'  The  headman  of  the  place  is  Jack,  an  old  negro,  who  was  a  great  favourite  of  the 
late  Mosquito  king,  and  intrusted  by  the  present  George  Frederick  with  the  keeping  of 
the  crown  and  other  regalia,  which  he  carefully  conceals;  the  late  king  had  secreted  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  a  place  known  only  to  this  man,  through  whose  honesty 
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it  was  made  known  and  recovered  by  the  present  king^.  Jack  informed  me,  that  he  Lad 
frequently  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  the  back  settlements  of  the  Spaniards,  with  whom 
he  occasionally  bartered  a  few  trifling^  articles  brought  to  him  by  the  Rharibees ;  that  at 
one  part  of  its  course  it  has  forced  its  way  through  a  ridge  of  small  hills,  one  of  which 
was  excavated  by  the  stream,  and  completely  arched,  so  that  his  dorie  passed  under- 
neath, as  if  through  a  cavern,  for  a  distance  of  nearly  500  yards.  It  is  frequented  by 
the  largest  alligators  I  have  ever  seen,  but  they  seldom  do  mischief.  Its  banks  are  ex- 
tremely fertile,  and  produce  the  banana  and  plantain  in  great  perfecUon— a  sure  cri- 
terion of  the  excellence  of  the  soil.* 

The  natives  of  this  settlemeDt  possessed  at  that  time  a  considerable  number 
of  horses,  the  breed  of  which  bad  been  obtained  from  Caratasca.  It  is  said  that 
being  little  used,  and  there  being  no  sale,  they  multiplied  so  rapidly,  that  in  the 
neighbouring  savannahs  hundreds  were  then  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature. 
About  four  miles  below  the  settlement  of  Patook,  is  a  village  of  the  Kharibees 
who  have  spread  themselves  from  Truxillo  along  the  shore.  The  Kharib  men 
wear  shirts  and  trousers;  the  women  generally  go  almost  completely  naked, 
having  merely  two  small  square  pieces  of  red  calico  not  larger  than  a  common 
pocket  handkerchief : — one  of  these  suspended  before,  the  other  behind,  and 
secured  to  the  shape  with  small  strings  of  silk  grass ;  their  manners  are,  how- 
ever, modest  and  diffident ;  and  the  girls  whenever  observed,  ran  off  to  conceal 
themselves. 

Brewer's  Lagoon  has  a  tolerably  wide  entrance,  but  it  will  not  admit  ves- 
sels drawing  more  than  nine  feet  water.  Three  or  four  miles  from  the  entrance 
is  a  small  island,  of  moderate  height,  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  fertile , 
and  formerly  fortified  by  the  English,  who  used  to  raise  live  stock  and  provisions 
upon  it.  It  is  overrun  with  trees,  mangrove,  and  mohoe  bushes ;  and  some  of 
the  gims  left  by  the  British  are  said  to  remain  where  they  were  originally  placed. 
It  is  stated  that  it  could  he  fortified  at  very  little  expense,  and  would  form  a  good 
station  either  for  commtrce  or  for  settlers.  The  lagoon  abounds  in  banks  of  very 
fine  oysters,  with  fish  and  fowl  in  abundance.  The  country  to  the  westward  is 
diversified  by  gently  rising  hills,  valleys,  and  savannahs;  and  the  soil,  generally 
speaking,  is  excellent. 

About  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  lagoon  is  Plantain  River;  a  small 
stream,  with  a  dangerous  bar,  passable  only  by  canoes.  On  the  banks  of  this 
river  was  the  residence  of  a  famous  chief,  "  General"  Robinson.*  Black 
River  Lagoon  is  about  fourteen  or  sixteen  miles  long,  and  about  half  as  broad ; 
it  contains  several  small  islands,  some  of  which  were  occupied  for  raising  pro- 
visions and  cattle,  when  the  British  held  possession  of  Black  River.     On  its 


•  The  present  commandant  at  lilack  River  Gencr.il  Lowrie  Robinson,  is  said  to  be,  with 
— »e  treachor)'  ofdisposition,  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Indians  of  the  country,  who  have  received  a 
partial  education.     He  was  educated  at  Behze,  and  is  the  son  of  the  late  General  Robinson,  who 


some 


Ling,  but  he  has  since  been  intriguing 
Honduras.     The  chief  at  Gracios  a  Dios  is  calJcd  Wellington. 
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borders  are  extensive  savannahs  and  pine  ridges,  from  whence  the  former  settlers 
used  to  draw  considerable  quantities  of  tar^  pitch,  and  turpentine :  the  ruins  of 
the  old  works  are  still  visible;  and,  from  their  appearance,  must  have  been  very 
extensive.  Immense  quantities  of  pigeons,  teal,  Muscovy  ducks,  and  other  birds, 
frequent  the  lagoon.  There  is  a  natural  canal  of  moderate  width  about  three 
miles  in  length,  and  the  water  of  considerable  depth,  connecting  the  lagoon  with 
Black  River. 

The  point  on  which  the  British  had  formerly  a  small  fort  for  the  protection  of 
the  settlement  was  a  place  which  was  well  chosen.  The  fort  had  been  surrounded 
by  a  ditch,  and  could  still,  it  is  said,  at  a  trifling  expense,  be  made  tenable.  A 
new  settlement  was  found  about  thirty  years  ago  on  the  banks  of  a  branch  of 
the  river,  about  three  miles  from  its  entrance.  The  situation  was  low  and  ill 
chosen  a  few  houses  had  been  put  up  on  the  site  of  part  of  the  former  town 
by  the  settlers.  When  visited  by  Mr.  Roberts,  they  consisted  of  a  Colonel  Gor- 
don of  the  independent  service.  Captain  Murray  and  his  wife.  Captain  Hosmore 
and  his  son,  with  three  or  four  other  white  people. 

''  Colonel  Gordon  and  his  party  had  been  settled  some  time  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  others;  they  had  cleared  a  coDsiderable  quantitv  of  land,  and  had  already  raised 
one  crop,  of  about  500  bushels  of  Indian  com,  with  which  Gordon  had  gone  to  Truxillo; 
having  formed  a  contract  with  the  commandant  of  that  place  to  take  all  that  he  could 
raise.  The  quality  appeared  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  raised  in  the  southern  states  of 
the  union.  Mr.  Warren,  an  American,  bad  been  \e(i  in  charge  of  the  colonel's  planta- 
tion ;  good  crops,  and  a  ready  demand  for  their  produce,  seemed  to  be  anticipated  bv  all 
parties.  Young  Hosmore,  and  another  Englishman,  bad  been  up  the  river,  on  a  visit  to 
the  Poyer  Indians,  whose  first  regular  settlements  are  about  forty  miles  from  its  entrance, 
and  are  extended,  as  high  as  the  Spanish  Embarcadero,  about  fifly  miles  further  up. 
When  there,  they,  by  wav  of  ascertaining  bow  far  the  extensive  trade  formeriy  carried  on 
could  be  revived,  despatched  an  Indian  to  the  Spanish  town  of  Man  to,  or  Olancho  el  Viejo; 
he  was  well  received,  and  brought  back  letters  from  several  padres,  inviting  young  Hos- 
more to  proceed  to  Manto,  and  sending  mules  to  bring  him,  and  the  few  goods  he  had, 
to  that  place.  He  immediately  paid  them  a  visit,  was  kindly  received,  and  made  pro- 
posals for  a  supply  of  dry  goods,  for  which  they  offered  specie,  cattle,  sarsaparilla,  See, 
They  also  tendered  him,  in  the  meantime  mules  and  cattle  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
the  settlement ;  declaring  thai  the  withdrawing  of  the  British  from  Blach  River  had  so 
injured  their  trade  and  former  prosperity^  that  they  would,  wilUngly,  use  every  exertion  to 
open  a  communication  with  any  new  settlers.  Having  no  means  of  conveying  the  mulei^ 
&c.,  down  the  river,  Hosmore  was  obliged  to  decline  the  offer.  He  made  cautious  inqui- 
ries regarding  the  mines  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  procured  some  specimens  of 
silver  and  gold  ore,  the  former  of  which  appeared  equal  to  the  Plata  de  Mina,  that  I  had 
seen  in  the  Pacific :  the  situation  of  several  mines  was  known  to  some  of  the  former  set- 
tlers, and  a  regular  survey  was  once  attempted  by  a  Colonel  Despard,  but  being  at  an 
improper  season  of  the  year,  it  failed." 

Hosmore  stopped  on  his  way  down  the  river  to  examine  two  mineral  springs, 

one  hot,  the  other  cold,  close  to  each  other,  situated  at  the  base  of  an  extensive 

ridge  of  mountains,  extending  through  the  country,  in  a  westerly  direction; 

connecting  those  which  form  the  barrier  between  the  Spaniards  of  Nicaragua,  and 

the  various  unconquered  Indians  to  the  northward  and  eastward.    The  highest 

part  of  these  ridges  appeared  to  him  by  the  course  of  the  rivers  to  be  about  the 
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upper  part  of  the  Poyer  country;  and  as  the  eastern  side,  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  was  known  to  be  full  of  gold  and  silver  ores,  he  considered  that  the 
Indian  side  is  equally  rich  in  these  minerals.  In  passing  up  and  down  the 
river,  he  had  landed  at  the  ruins  of  some  ot  the  former  English  plantations, 
where  he  found  sugar-cane,  plantains,  bananas,  pine-apples,  coffee  bushes,  &c. 
vegetating  in  a  state  of  wild  luxuriance.  Mr.  Hosmore's  father  had  trans- 
planted from  thence  several  hundred  coffee  plants;  but  owing  to  their  removal 
from  a  rich  to  a  poor  soil,  the  favourable  result  of  his  experiment  was  doubted. 
Peas,  beans,  cabbage,  and  some  other  vegetables,  were  grown;  and  the  new 
settlers  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  provisions.  Fish^  waterfowl,  and  game, 
were  abundant.  These,  and  trading  conveniences,  induced  them  to  settle  at 
this  place  in  preference  to  ascending  higher  up,  where  the  soil  is  fertile.  The 
remains  of  the  former  church,  hospital,  and  ruins  of  several  houses^  all  built 
of  brick  made  in  the  country — several  sawpits,  and  other  indications  of  the  indus- 
try of  the  former  settlers  were  visible. 

When  the  new  settlers  arrived,  they  found  a  very  old  man  of  the  name  of 
Austin,  who  had  been  a  resident  during  its  former  prosperity.  He  was  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age,  and,  after  a  variety  of  adventures,  had  found  his  way 
back  to  the  old  place,  that  he  might  spend  his  last  days  there,  and  be  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  former  associates.  By  his  directions  the  remains  of  the  burial- 
ground  had  been  searched,  for  the  gravestone  of  one  of  his  oldest  companions;  he 
cleared  away  the  weeds  and  brushwood,  and  daily  \'isited  the  spot  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  some  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  settlers,  who  buried  him 
by  the  side  of  his  ancient  comrade. 

Kkaribee  Settlements. — One  of  the  principal  Kharibee  settlements  was  estab- 
lished about  twelve  miles  from   Black  River.     The  Kharibs  live  on  fowls,  fruit, 
bread,  and  other  provisions.     Tlie  nictho<l  of  preparing  Kharib  bread,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  which  is  sent  to  Belize,  and  other  places  for  sale,  is  as  follows: — 
having  selected  from  the  plantations  some  oT  the  largest  and  finest  cassava  roots, 
they  are  carefully  skinned  and  washed ;  then  grated  upon  large  tin-graters,  supplied 
by  the  traders;  the  substance  is  then  washed  in  clean  water,  which  is  frequently 
shifted  and  run  off,  to  free  the  cassava,  vhich  assumes  a  brownish  colour,  from  a 
stroni;  acid   liquor,  said   to  be  poisonous;    the  whole  mass,  when  sufficiently 
whitened,  is  put  into  a  long  bag  or  basket  generally  made  of  the  spathes  of  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  tree ;  this  basket  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular  position,  between  two 
posts;  and,  by  the  application  of  a  lever,  every  drop  of  moisture  is  pressed  out; 
the  farinaceous  substance  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and  either  kept  for  use  as  a 
substitute  made  for  flour,  or  into  round  cakes  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  toasted  upon  thin  iron  plates, 
over  a  clear  fire  of  wood-ashes.     When  properly  prepared,  these  cakes  will  keep 
for  months,  and  when  new,  taste  agreeably,  and  form  a  nutritious  food.     The  flour  is 
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also  used  in  hot  water  as  gruel^  made  more  or  less  thick^  seasoned  with  salt  and 
Chili  pepper,  or  sometimes  eaten  with  sugar-cane  syrup. 

These  Kharibees  are  descendants  of  the  aborigines  found  by  the  Spaniards  on 
the  Leeward  Islands.  Having  become  troublesome  to  the  government  of  St.  Vin- 
cent's^ they  were  banished  from  that  island,  and  came  to  Roatan,  or  Ruatan,  an 
island  in  the  Oulf  of  Honduras,  with  means  presented  to  them  to  form  a  settle- 
ment there  :«-they  were  supplied  with  clothing,  and  a  large  vessel  containing 
provisions,  agricultural  implements,  and. other  stores,  was  placed  in  a  secure 
harbour  of  the  island,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  their  chiefs.  From  grief  in  exile 
they  became  improvident,  and  suffered  the  store-ship  to  sink  at  her  anchors,  with 
the  greater  part  of  every  thing  that  was  provided  for  their  future  success.  The 
Spaniards  from  Truxillo  invited  many  of  them  to  that  place,  and  they  built  a 
village  to  the  westward  of  the  town.  Many  of  them  entered  the  Spanish  service, 
under  subalterns  appointed  from  their  own  tribe;  and  until  lately  they  formed  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  Truxillo. 

Some  of  them,  however,  emigrated  from  Truxillo,  and  from  Roatan,  to  the 
Mosquito  Shore,  where  they  formed  two  principal  settlements;  one  near  the 
Great  Rocks,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  westward  of  Black  River,  the  other  near 
Cape  Cameron.  The  Mosquito  king  having  given  them  encouragement,  they  ex- 
tended a  chain  of  small  settlements  as  far  as  Patook.  But  by  the  oppressive 
conduct  of  the  chief.  General  Robinson,  and  his  successor  Barras^  they  retired  for 
security,  and  concentrated  their  dwellings  to  the  northward  of  Black  River,  where 
they  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and  soon  defied  their  enemies.  Their  houses 
are  built  more  neatly  than  those  of  the  Mosquito  men,  and  have  an  air  of  greater 
comfort  and  independence.  I^ch  house  has  a  small  plantation  attached  to  it^ 
kept  in  neat  order.  They  assisted  the  few  settlers  at  Black  River  in  erecting 
houses  and  clearing  ground.  Louis,  one  of  their  headmen,  informed  Mr. 
Roberts, 

"  That  they  never  interfered  with  the  Indians  by  intermarriages  or  otherwise ;  and 
whatever  their  ancestors  of  St.  Vincent's  may  have  been,  they  were  now  honest  and 
industrious.  They  are  not  to  expert  as  the  Indians  at  striking  fish,  or  with  the  bow  and 
arrow ;  but  with  the  cutlass  they  are  equal  to  the  Valientes ;  and  with  muskets,  of  which 
every  Kharibee  has  one,  they  excel  all  the  Mosquito  men  and  Indians.  Their  settlements 
are,  in  general,  close  to  the  sea-shore ;  they  cultivate  rice,  cassava,  sugar-cane.  Sec,  and 
have  abundance  of  hogs,  ducks,  turkeys,  and  other  »mall  stock,  which,  with  considerable 
quantities  of  the  bread  already  mentioned,  they  convey  for  sale  to  Truxillo  and  Belize. 
At  the  latter  place  thev  hire  themselves,  for  several  months  at  a  time,  to  the  mahogany 
and  logwood  cutters  of  the  bay,  and  work  with  the  regular  woodmen." 

Their  ancestors  were  the  last  descendants  of  the  race  which  occupied  many  of 
the  islands  on  the  Carribean  Sea  when  discovered  by  Columbus. 

They  are  in  general  of  a  dark  red  colour,  approaching  to,  and  often  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  black ;  this  colour  arises  from  their  ancestors  having 
intermarried  or  crossed  with    the  negroes  of  St.  Vincent      They  have  the 
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short  curly  hair  of  the  negro,  but  are  remarkably  clear-skinned^  well  made,  ac- 
tive, and  vigorous.  ''  Their  features,"  says  Mr.  Roberts, ''  are  i^reeable,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  young  people ;  and  I  never  could  perceive  any  of  that  malform- 
ation of  the  head  mentioned  by  some  writers  in  their  description  of  the 
Kharibees  of  the  Orinoco.  These  latter,  however,  together  with  several  other 
tribes  inhabiting  the  banks  of  that  river,  the  Canra  and  Cumana,  who  are  said  to 
be  marked  not  only  by  that  peculiarity,  but  also  by  superior  size,  and  strength, 
were  a  different  people,  generally  at  war  with  the  red  men  of  St  Vincent's,  and 
the  other  Leeward  Islands."  The  country  behind  the  Kharib  settlements  is 
fertile,  hilly,  and  well  watered  by  several  rivers  and  streams,  on  the  banks  of 
which  are  abundance  of  the  finest  mahogany,  dyewoods,  sarsaparilla,  and  other 
natural  productions  of  the  toil.  The  Poyer  Hills,  or  the  Sierra  de  la  Cruz,  ap- 
proaches dose  to  the  sea-coast 

RoATAN  or  RuATAN  IsLAND  is  sbout  thirty  miles  long,  and  eight  or  nine  in 
breadth ;  the  land  is  moderately  high,  covered  with  wood,  except  at  the  west  end, 
where  there  are  some  savannahs  on  which  mules  and  other  cattle  used  to  be  raised. 
This  beautiful  island  has  an  excellent  harbour,  easily  defended ;  it  was  once  m 
possession  of  the  English,  who  erected  batteries  which  completely  commanded 
this  harbour,  and  marised  out  a  space  at  its  end  for  the  erection  of  a  town.  The 
woods  are  said  still  to  abound  in  deer,  wild  hogs,  gibeonites,  pigeons,  parrots 
and  other  birds,  many  of  them  excellent  food,  and  the  whole  coast  swarms  with 
fish,  and  with  both  green  and  hawksbill  turtle.  The  English  withdrew  their 
troops  from  it  at  the  time  they  abandoned  the  Mosquito  Shore. 

From  Roatan  Utila  Island  is  visible.  The  soil  of  all  these  islands  is  de- 
scribed as  rich,  and  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  coffee,  &c. ;  and 
the  birds,  fishes,  and  natural  productions  of  each  are  similar.  Innumerable 
flocks  of  parrots  and  pigeons  fly  about     Cocoa  nuts  are  also  very  plentiful. 

The  Com  Islands,  which  lie  off  the  Mosquito  Shore,  are  subject  to  the  king. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  sketches,  that  the  Mosquito  Territory  com- 
prises a  most  important  portion  of  America.  What  its  future  destiny  may  be 
will,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  altogether  depend  upon  the  policy  that  may  be 
adopted  in  its  administration.  Some  progress  in  the  way  of  improvement  has 
certainly  been  effected  since  the  residence  of  Mr.  Walker,  in  1844,  at  Bluefields. 
British  subjects  have  settled  in  various  parts.  None  of  the  grants,  irregularly 
obtained  from  the  old  king,  can  be  considered  legal.  Tliey  never  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  present  king,  by  the  chiefs,  nor  by  the  people  of  the  country,  nor 
will  they  ever  be  countenanced  by  the  British  government. 

From  the  reports  which  we  have  received  from  this  territory  during  the  years 
1844,  5,  and  6,  it  appears  Mr.  Walker,  the  resident  agent,  employs  much  of  his 
time  m  endeavouring  to  improve  the  morale,  and  condition  of  the  Creoles — to  wean 
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the  native  population  from  their  unsettled  and  wandering  habits^  and  to  unite  all 
harmoniously  together. 

The  conduct  and  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  is  improved.  Instead  of 
taking  the  law  in  their  own  hands  in  cases  of  private  quarrels^  they  frequently 
apply  to  the  constituted  authorities. 

There  is  a  small  body  of  militia  organised  at  Bluefields,  amounting  to  eighty 
or  a  hundred,  who  are  regularly  drilled. 

In  1841,  great  cruelties  had  been  practised  by  the  Creoles  towards  the  Ra- 
mah  and  the  Woolva  Indians,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  former,  as  employers^ 
and  the  latter^  as  labourers — ^the  agent  proposed  that  the  latter  should  be  em- 
ployed in  improving  bridges,  roads,  ftc,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  1845,  the 
commissioners  of  the  regency  of  the  Mosquito  kingdom,  caused  a  proclamation 
to  be  issued,  forbidding  any  person  to  compel  the  servicesof  relations  of  deceased 
natives,  who  died  in  debt,  and  establishing  a  register-office  in  Bluefields,  where 
all  persons  are  to  bring  their  native  servants,  in  order  that  their  tenure  of  service 
may  be  explained  and  registered,  and  that  the  native  population  may  be  protected 
and  not  compelled  to  do  service  unless  proper  contracts  have  been  inade.  These 
regulations  to  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  January,  1846. 

There  was  no  clergyman  in  the  Mosquito  Territory  in  1845,  at  Bluefields.  The 
construction  of  a  church  (for  which  the  agent  has  some  funds),  a  lock-up  house — 
and  a  house  for  strangers — like  the  casa  real  in  every  puebla  of  the  Spanish  re- 
public, are  all  considered  by  him  immediately  necessary. 

The  various  Indians  ^passing  to  and  from  the  turtle  fishery,  if  they  have  not 
friends  in  the  place,  sleep  in  open  boat-houses.  With  chiefs  to  superintend 
these  works,  the  agent  conceives  such  buildings  the  best  way  to  expend  the 
bounty  provided  for  the  Indians  by  the  British  government 

He  says  that  the  inhabitants  are  beginning  to  refer  their  complaints  to  the 
regular  authorities,  instead  of  proceeding,  as  formerly,  to  acts  of  personal  violence ; 
the  serve  in  the  militia,  and  are  ready  to  contribute  their  assistance  to  the  con- 
struction of  public  works.  But  the  Creoles  and  2iamboes  are  generally  addicted 
to  idleness — and  the  few  Spaniards  who  are  found  in  different  parts,  are  of  very 
suspicious  character. 

TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

':       The  trade  is  chiefly  an  irregular  coasting  trade,  and  an  account  of  it  cannot 
;  be  accurately  ascertabed. 

In  1844,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Mosquito  government,  in  accordance 
c  with  the  approbation  of  the  British  agent,  by  which  it  is  provided, 
:  1 .  That  a  tonnage  duty  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  per  register  ton  shall  be  levied 
all  decked  vessels,  Spanish  barques,  and  other  large  boats  carrying  mer- 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  ports  of  the  M^uito 
territory  and  its  islands. 

VOL.  I.  So 
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Vasaelt  not  breaking  bulk  and  nek  Handing  any  part  of  their  cargoes,  may 
remain  forty-eight  hours  without  payment  of  auch  duty. 

2.  That  Bluefields  shall  be  a  free  warehousing  port  for  goods  to  be  deposited 
in  the  general  warehouse  until  reshipped. 

3.  On  payment  of  said  tonnage  duty  vessels  may  trade  in  any  Mosquito  port 
for  three  months. 

After  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  all  turtling  vessels  to  have  licences,  for  which 
sixteen  dollars  per  annum  to  be  charged. 

Each  turtling  vessel  without  such  licence  to  be  fined  fifty  dollars — and  the 
seizure  of  the  turtle  and  shell  found  on  board. 

5.  The  destroying  of  turtle  eggs  strictly  forbidden,  under  a  fine  of  five  dollars 
for  each  offence. 

&  Licence  must  be  obtained  for  selling  spirits ;  for  each  licence  ten  dollars  to 
be  paid. 

Penalty,  ten  dollars,  and  seizure  of  liquors. 

The  charge  payable  to  the  crown  for  cutting  mahogany  is  two  dollars  each 
tree. 

Poll  taxes  were  previously  levied  throughout  the  whole  country,  abolished  in 
1844,  by  proclamation. 

An  ensign  and  standard  for  the  Mosquito  nation  were  sent  to  the  country 
from  England. 

The  return  of  trade  of  Bluefields  for  1844,  included  no  duties  of  British  entry, 
while  the  return  for  1845,  shows  imports  to  the  amount  of  2708/.  sterling,  and 
exports,  the  produce  of  the  country,  to  the  amount  of  750/.  sterling.  Foreign 
imports  also  to  have  increased  to  1428/.  sterling.  But  these  statements  embrace 
only  a  part  of  the  trade,  having  little  of  the  import  trade. 

Gross  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Ports  of  Bluefields  and  Com  Island. 
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Mmm\^r  f***""?**""  ▼M«?1i  entered  in  thia 
tm  the  Goluabtea  t^  for  trtAinc  vlthin  lU© 


29 


851 


I 


1150 
130 


1380 


return  are  owned  by  Creolea  of  thia  kingdom  and  oAAmmiicut,  who 
Umita  «f  the  Republic  of  New  Granada.  v  I   ^^""^"^^ 


t 
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DEATH  OJ  MB.  JOBit  WQF.EQOB, 

W«  hm  to  reootd  Qw  death  ot  Mr.  JcAn 
^jtmt\...  I  ■.■i^»JB"altuifBu  iimi"Bi  virt-rotn*^cri^ 
•DMion  thkt  from  liUMcmularT  liSicp  in  tho  Boafd  '*T 
of  Tr^o  he  *hoiiId  Mt  onea  vsult  to  a  seit  in  Lord  "' 
John  BiiumU'h  now  Cubinat,  lie  intimated  thii  '^ 
MrUin  cnnnatioa  to  all  Li*  friends  nud  neqtialnt-  *■ 
uie«*.  Iiithisdr  am  he  ren^ixlhuoifiaiof  1,5001.  ** 
per  fLnniim,  uid  hiving  pre-nrranpM  hia  nlaiu  ho  rt 
twcame  a  candidate  for  tho  city  cf  fil»»go«  in  3a\j  J* 
1817.  oppiMiing  the  old  Liberal  members,  Mr.  Oiwald  ^ 
anil  ftlr.  John  DeiiuiiWun.  I "n fortunately  f^rhira-  * 
■ii'lf,  hn  headed  the  poll.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  ^ 
■><(■  utter  fiulnre  of  hii  abinrd  aipiration^  or  oa  A 
'if'  ^ir;  kad  jut  of  bU  oocaviimu  exliibittona  ia  i* 
'•■■  Tfntiao  of  Commoni.  ^ 

'  '•*  did  not  appear  to  diaoorer  hia  fAilsre,  mncb  \^ 
•  tn  feet  ita  biimUiation  ;  nir,  to  do  hini  Jua-  ^ 
".  did  ha  relax  in  hi>  etatiittcal  aud  in.  ^^ 
tl.  ctiMl  purmiti.  Id  IBiT  he  had  ^irodacod  ■fl' 
twi>  biifte  croirn  oetaro  Tcjiimea,  hiitoiical  ud  ■  • 
alatiatieil,  on  The  Progrtu  of  Amtric-\  from  tht  ^ 
JUaraotry  l/\i  C^.'ufnbiu  to  il^  I'tar  MM,  ocm*  ^H 
priiinj;  3,000  paces.  This  work  wu  no  Kroner  off  ^^ 
his  anvil  than  he  piihlished  four  lar^  volume!  ot  '^ 
similar  uzo,  entitled  Commcrevi!  Sl,ithtia.  Th^a  «  \ 
volame?,  in  bulk  upivardi  of  't,0()0  pi^te*i  all  Iwf 
rapiJIy  appeared  betiveBn' the  years  1313  and  1850.  ^J 
In  ISSS  he  pablished  tivo  ootayo  volamei,  entitled  ^J 
The  tfittori/ of  the  BrUith  Empirt  jrom  tiicAieeaion  ^^ 
o/  Jatnu  I.  Nor  were  these  volumiaons  worlo  T* 
at  all  the  Ur^oat  product  ot  lii*  active  mind.  Earlitir  V(' 
in  life.  In  the  Cutadaa.  he  had  prepared  t«porta  on  bi  * 
North  American  emWation,  on  the  Nevfoundland  »* 
fisherlee,  and  on  Himiur  Traiuallantia  anbjects ;  and  r? 
we  have  to  add  to  his  home  pro<lti<:tioDa  23  '.* 
Report*  on  Forsiffn  Tariffs  nnd  TraiU,  pre-  p* 
seuted  to  Parliament  by  Royal  command.  To  '^_ 
ba  added  to  this  summary  of  his  labaon  ■V'P 
are  namorooi  pamphlet)  on  lubiecta  of  tho  tx 
day,  and  an  extent  of  private  politioal  and  statiaUoal  ^j^ 
corresDondenoe  at  home  ana  abroad  ahuost  la-  ^ 
ondiblo. 

On  the  Rnhject  of  the  Royal  Britiih  Bank,  which  "'l ' 
he  ostabUshed^Hr.M'aregor  would  take  no  caiuMl,   nf 
or  if  ho  promised  to  abide  by  any  friemlly  ailvioo 
ho  ivas  suro  to  relapu  to  lua  own  opinion  ci  Ua 
entire  Blf-snffideacy.     The  end  ia  but  too   well 

Such  la  the  meluioboly  bUtory  ot  %  mJUi 
of  high  lotdleotual  powors,  ener^,  and  In- 
dustry, who  QUKhC  hare  aeoured  for  hlra- 
salt  wealth,  honour,  and  old  age.  We  almost 
nloctantly  thna  partra;  hli  full  character, 
but  such  a  narratlvo  wm  due  to  sodnty,  and  Mr. 
M'nroeor  was  a  public  man.  Ho  had  not  a  single 
qnaUtic&tiim  for  Iha  govornorshtp  rj  a  bank, 
M  be  oonfoMtd  in  the  singular  totter  in  which  he 
premiied  to  mai-.e  a  fiitnro  explanation  ol  his  ad> 
mlnlslntlon  ol  lin  :vt!Uri.  Wchelioro  that  ho  WAa 
more  »  nor,tnal  than  tn  nctivo  in»iia;:;4r  in  the 
«l»»fr-  *Io  friend  woold  attempt  to  oscum  hh 
■•■nw.plion  of  dutiea  which  heoonld  not  or  woi'.'hI 
"T^  diKhargc  t  wr  can  there  be  oiTfrcd  any  o^. 
tmuali'in  o(  his  approprLaUon  of  tho  asu^U  roprc- 
tented  by  his  own  privftto  Uubt— now  ^  (jowl  Ion  lo 
tho  ibareholdcts. 
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